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2  THE   TRAVELLERS   HTVN   FOB  ALL  SAINTS'  DAY,  ETC. 


From  Mocmillin's  If agosina 
THE    TRAVELLER'S    HYMN    FOR    ALL 
SAINTS'    DAT, 

Beings  an  adaptation  of  ArndVt  Poem :  "  Was 
Ut  du  Deutschen  VaUrland  f  " 

Whebr  is  the  Christian's  Fatherland? 

Is  it  the  Holy  Hebrew  Land  ? 

In  Nazareth's  vale,  on  Zion's  steep, 

Or  by  the  Galilean  deep  ? 

Where  pilgrim  hosts  have  rush'd  to  lave 

Their  stains  of  sin  in  Jordan's  wave, 

Or  sought  to  win  by  brand  and  blade 

The  tomb  wherein  their  Lord  was  laid  ? 

Where  is  the  Christian's  Fatherland  7' 
Is  it  the  haunted  Grecian  strand, 
Where  Apostolic  wanderers  first 
The  yoke  of  Jewish  bondage  burst  ? 
Or  where,  on  many  a  mystio  page, 
Byzantine  prelate,  Coptic  sage, 
Fondly  essay M  to  intertwine 
Earth's  shadows  with  the  Light  Divine  7 

Or  is  the  Christian's  Fatherland 

Where,  with  crown'd  head  and  croziered  hand, 

The  Ghost  of  Empire  proudly  flits, 

And  on  the  grave  of  Csesar  sits? 

0  by  those  world-embracing  walls, 

0  in  those  vast  and  pictur'd  halls, 

O  underneath  that  soaring  dome, 

Shall  this  not  be  the  Christian's  home  7 

Where  is  the  Chistian's  Fatherland  7  — 
He  still  looks  on  from  land  to  land  — 
Is  it  where  German  conscience  woke, 
When  Luther's  lips  of  thunder  spoke  7 
Or  where  by  Zurich's  shore  was  heard 
The  calm  Helvetian's  earnest  word  7 
Or  where,  beside  the  rushing  Rhone, 
Stern  Calvin  rear'd  his  unseen  throne  7 
Or  where  from  Sweden's  snows  came  forth 
The  stainless  hero  of  the  North  7 

Or  is  there  yet  a  oloser  band  — 
Our  own,  our  native  Fatherland 7 
Where  Law  and  Freedom  side  by  side 
In  Heaven '8  behalf  have  gladly  vied  7 
Where  prayer  and  praise  for  years  have  rung 
In  Shakespeare's  accents,  Milton's  tongue, 
Blessing  with  cadence  sweet  and  grave 
The  fireside  nook,  the  ocean  wave, 
And  a'er  the  broad  Atlantio  hurl'd 
Wakening  to  life  another  world  7 

No,  Christian!  no!  —  not  even  here. 

By  Christmas  hearth  or  churchyard  dear; 

Nor  yet  on  distant  ehores  brought  nigh 

By  martyr's  blood  or  prophet's  cry  — 

Nor  Western  pontiff's  lordly  name, 

Nor  Eastern  Patriarch's  hoary  fame  — 

Nor  e'en  where  shone  sweet  Bethlehem's  star  : 

Thy  Fatherland  is  wider  far. 

Thy  native  home  is  wheresoe'er 
Christ's  Spirit  breathes  a  holier  air; 
Where  Christ-like  Faith  is  keen  to  seek 
What  Truth  or  Conscience  freely  speak  — 


Where  Christ-like  Love  delights  to  span 
The  rents  that  sever  man  from  man  — 
Where  round  God's    throne  His  just  ones 

stand  — 
There,  Christian,  is  thy  Fathk&laiyd. 
Coloonb,  Sept,  20,  1872.  A.  P.  8.. 


ADVEOT. 

Thb  accompanying  Hymn  is  offered  as  a  sequel  to 
the  two  which  have  already  appeared  in  this  Maga- 
zine (April  1870)  on  the  Ascension  and  the  Trans- 
figuration. The  first  four  titan  cas  run  parallel  to  the 
Gospels  of  the  four  Sundays  in  Advent,  and' the 
two  last  to  the  Gospels  and  Epistle*  of  Christmas.. 

Thb  Lord  is  come !    On  Syrian  soil, 
The  Child  of  poverty  and  toil  — 
The  Min  of  Sorrows,  born  to  know 
Each  varying  shade  of  human  woe  : 
His  joy,  His  glory  to  fulfil, 
In  earth  and  heav'n,  His  Father's  will; 
On  lonely  mount,  by  festive  board, 
On  bitter  cross,  —  despis'd,  odor'd. 

The  Lord  is  come!    Dull  hearts  to  wake, 

He  speaks,  as  never  man  yet  spake, 

The  Truth  which  makes  His  servants  free, 

The  Royal  Law  of  Liberty. 

Though  heav'n  and  earth  shall  pass  away. 

His  living  words  our  spirits  stay, 

And  from  His  treasures,  new  and  old, 

Th'  eternal  mysteries  unfold. 

The  Lord  is  come!    With  joy  behold 
The  gracious  signs,  declar'd  of  old ; 
The  ear  that  hears,  the  eye  that  sees, 
The  sick  restored  to  health  and  ease; 
The  poor,  that  from  their  low  estate 
Are  rous'd  to  seek  a  nobler  fate; 
The  minds  with  doubt  and  dread  possess'd. 
That  find  in  Him  their  perfect  rest. 

The  Lord  is  come!    The  world's  great  stage 

Begins  a  better,  brighter  age  : 

The  old  gives  place  unto  the  new; 

The  false  retires  before  the  true; 

A  progress  that  shall  never  tire, 

A  central  heat  of  sacred  fire, 

A  hope  that  soars  beyond  the  tomb, 

Reveal  that  Christ  has  truly  come. 

The  Lord  is  come!    In  Him  we  trace 
The  fulness  of  God's  Truth  and  Grace;    ' 
Throughout  those  words  and  acts  divine 
Gleams  of  th'  Eternal  splendour  shine; 
And  from  His  inmost  Spirit  flow, 
As  from  a  height  of  sunlit  snow, 
The  rivers  of  perennial  life 
To  heal  and  sweeten  Nature's  strife. 

The  Lord  is  come!    In  ev'ry  heart, 
Where  Truth  and  Mercy  claim  a  part; 
In  every  land  where  Right  is  Might, 
And  deeds  of  darkness  shun  the  light; 
In  every  churoh  where  Faith  and  Love 
Lift  earthward  thoughts  to  things  above; 
In  every  holy,  happy  home. 
We  bless  Thee,  Lord,  that  Thou  hast  come! 

A  P.  Stanley. 
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From  Blaekwood't  Magazine. 
JOHANN  WOLFGANG  GOETHE, 

It  must  always  be  a  great  deal  more 
difficult  to  estimate  justly  and  understand 
fully  the  power  and  gift  of  a  poet  whose 
works  are  in  a  foreign  language,  than  to 
appreciate  the  singers  whose  tongue  is  our 
own.    A  great  deal  of  the  absolute  essence 
and  soul  of  poetry  evaporates  in  the  very 
best  translation ;    and  all  its  most  subtle 
graces  are  apt  to  elude  the  student  who 
reads  by  the  help  of  dictionaries  and  gram- 
mars.   In  this  particular,  above  all  others, 
is  made  visible  the  influence  of  that  little 
audience  of  cultivated  readers  who  stand 
between  the  poet  and  the  ordinary  public, 
impressing  often  by  but  slow  degrees  their 
judgment  and  opinion  upon  the  less-in- 
formed intelligences  that  take  from  them 
their  cue.     There  is  no  poetic  name  within 
the  last  hundred  years  which  has  won  a 
higher  place  than  that  of  Goethe  —  we 
might  indeed  say,  and   with  some  truth, 
has  won  so  high  a  place ;  and  yet  how  few 
is  the  number  of  ordinary  English  readers 
who  know   Goethe  in  anything  but  the 
most  superficial  and  accidental  way!    A 
translation  of  "Faust,"  taken  up  impar- 
tially, without  scrutiny  into  its  rank  —  the 
most  indifferent  being  as  likely  as  the  best ; 
a  remembered  glance,  twenty  years  ago* 
for  those  of  us  who  are  old  enough,  into 
Carlyle's   "Wilbelm  Meister;"    a  vague 
traditionary  recollection  of  Werter,  with 
perhaps  the  Erl-king,  as  a  very  great  re- 
finement of  knowledge,  to  crown  the  in- 
formation, —  about  so  much  of  Goethe,  but 
no  more,  may  be  supposed  to  be  generally 
known  to  the  English  reader.    And  yet 
even  the  uninstrocted  reader,  thus  meagrely 
informed,  recognizes  the  greatness  of  the 
name,  and  does  a  sort  of  homage,  mingled 
with  reyerence  or  with  scorn,  with  love  or 
with  hatred,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the 
great  poet,  fashioned  so  unlike  most  of  our 
ideas  of  what  a  poet  should  be,  yet  shadow- 
ing over  earth  and  sea  in  an  abstract  size 
and  vastness  which  no  one  can  deny.    This 
kind  of  shadowy  impression  of  greatness 
made  upon  the  mind  of  the  world  in  spite 
of  itself,  is  almost  a  more  convincing  proof 
of  the  rank  of  the  poet  than  that  more  just 
and  clear  conviction  of  excellence  which 
intimate  knowledge  gives ;  and  in  Goethe's 


case  the  unanimous  testimony  is  all  the 
greater  from  the  fact  that  he  is.  as  a  man, 
hateful  to  a  great  proportion  of  the  people 
who  unwillingly  accord  to  him  so  high  a 
place  among  his  peers.  His  is  one  of  the 
figures  about  which  men,  looking  back, 
lose  all  the  calm  of  historical  observation. 
The  thought  of  him  still  influences  the 
mind  as  with  a  personal  partisanship.  To 
the  smaller  number  (and  let  us  allow  that 
this  smaller  number  includes  those  who 
know  Goethe  best)  he  is  more  than  a 
poet  —  he  is  an  idol,  one  of  the  greatest, 
wisest,  and  best  of  beings.  But  to  a  large 
proportion  of  the  world  he  is,  as  a  man  — 
we  do  not  think  we  use  too  strong  a 
word  —  hateful.  His  votaries  worship  him 
with  a  blind  faith  and  superstition  such  as 
are  commonly  enough  found  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  highest  intelligence,  so  long 
as  that  faith  is  not  called  forth  towards 
sacred  things;  and  a  great  many  of  the 
rest  of  us  detest  him  with  an  instinctive 
and  thorough  repugnance  which  is  inde- 
pendent of  reason.  But  no  one  denies 
his  greatness,  his  exalted  place,  his  rank 
among  the  highest.  To  very  few  men 
since  the  world  began  has  such  a  universal 
testimony  been  given ;  and  it  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  such  a  testimony 
could  be  other  than  true. 

But  in  face  of  this  great  and  perplexing 
figure  there  are  so  many  questions  to  ask 
and  difficulties  to  settle,  that  the  work  of 
the  critio  is  hard  and  doubly  perplexing. 
A  great  many  minds  of  high  endowment 
have  yielded  themselves,  with  a  devotion 
almost  abject,  to  the  influence  of  Goethe ; 
while  upon  as  many  more  he  has  exercised 
as  distinct  an  influeuce  of  repulsion,  driv- 
ing them  from  him.  The  former  class  have 
expounded  themselves  and  their  worship 
so  fully  as  to  need  no  further  exposition, 
'J  o  the  latter  he  appears  in  his  greatness 
like  a  gigantic  gdnie  of  the  earth  and  air  — 
a  being  possessing  attributes  so  different 
from  ours  that  it  requires  an  effort  to 
recognize  him  as  actually  of  our  own  spe- 
cies, bound  by  the  same  rules  of  being. 
This  separation  from  human  nature  is  not 
of  the  kind  which  in  imagination  we  are 
willing  to  assign  to  poets.  His  is  not  the 
fanciful,  abstract,  dreamy  being,  helpless 
among  the  cares  of  earth,  born  for  higher 
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occupations  and  aspirations,  which  we  are 
disposed  to  accept  with  a  certain  indul- 
gence—  an  indulgence  which  makes  our 
reverence  the  greater.  Instead  of  that 
poetical  conception  of  the  poet,  the  spec- 
tator finds  himself  face  to  face  with  a  man 
perfectly  qualified  to  contend  with  the 
world,  and.  to  master  it;  not  only  not 
deficient  in  practical  force  and  adroitness, 
but  singularly  endowed  with  all  the 
strength  and  all  the  weapons  necessary 
for  everyday  warfare ;  not  shrinking,  timid, 
and  impassioned,  but  brave  and  cool  be- 
yond the  ordinary  range  of  mortal  strength 
and  self-command ;  not  impulsive  and  way- 
ward, but  collected  and  steadfasl  —  full  of 
reflection,  resolution  —  a  man  of  purpose 
and  perseverance  aud  strenuous  capacity. 
At  sight  of  all  these  manifold  endowments 
our  inclination  to  patronize  what  we  ad- 
mire is  rendered  impossible;  and  with 
something  of  the  same  feeling  which  steels 
a  man's  heart  against  the  woman,  however 
attractive,  however  fascinating,  who  has 
no  need  of  his  superior  strength,  the  heai  t 
of  the  world  is  repelled  by  the  poet  who 
stands  in  need  of  no  indulgence,  no  tender 
patronage,  no  kind  shutting  of  the  eyes  to 
his  weakness,  in  the  very  midst  of  its 
adoration  of  his  powers. 

There  are,  however,  reasons  deeper  than 
this  superficial  one  for  the  repugnance 
which  many  readers,  even  when  unable  to 
resist  the  magic  of  his  genius,  feel  towards 
Goethe.  There  is  something  inhuman  in 
his  greatness.  We  do  not  use  the  word  as 
implying  any  want  of  geniality  in  his  charac- 
ter, or  of  general  benevolence  and  kind- 
ness towards  other  men;  but  rather  to 
express  the  strange  separation  and  self- 
concentration  of  his  nature.  He  was  in- 
human, as  Jove  and  Apollo  were  inhuman. 
It  is  not  as  a  man,  but  as  a  demi-god 
raised  above  man  in  a  smooth  and  grand 
completeness,  that  we  regard  him.  He  is 
not,  as  other  men,  created,  for  common  du- 
ties and  common  relationships,  whose  life 
is  a  network  of  connection  with  others,  who 
exist  for  others,  and  for  the  ordinary  use 
and  service  of  the  world.  Goethe,  on  the 
contrary,  is  one  of  those  rare  beings  for 
whom  the  world  is  made.  To  his  own 
consciousness  it  is  a  huge  machine  devised 
for  his  education,  for  his  instruction  —  to 


minister  to  him,  to  communicate  experi- 
ences, informations  —  to  afford  him,  by  its 
different  arts,  and  by  various  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, stepping-stones  by  which  to  elevate 
himself  to  such  a  position  that  gods  and 
men  may  look  upon  him  and  wonder.    He 
is  irresponsible,  un-moral,  a  being  above 
law  —  nay,  he  makes  the  impression  upon 
us  of  a  being  existent  of  his  own  power 
and  will,  not  throwing  off  the   bonds  of 
duty  so  much  as  born  in  a  sphere  above 
them  —  created  for  his  own  purposes,  not 
for  God's.    To  some  minds  this  very  idea 
may  seem  profane,  as  if  implying  that  such 
an  incarnation  of  semi-deity  was  one  of 
the  possibilities  of  life ;  but  it  is  an  idea 
which  we  think  must,  in  one  way  or  other, 
strike  all  who  seriously  contemplate   the 
character  of  Goethe.     So  far  as  we  can  re- 
call, he  stands'  alone  in  this  superb  but  un- 
swerving isolation.    There  is  no  one  like 
him  anywhere  —  so  self-concentrated,  so 
self-conscious,  so  calmly  certain  that  for 
him  the  universe  is  and  was  created.  Such 
an  idea  lightly  and  momentarily  held  is 
part  of  the  splendid  inheritance  of  faith 
with  which  most  of  us  euter  life ;  but  in 
usual  circumstances  this  confidence  is  torn 
from  us  so  soon  that  the  belief  is  too  airy 
and  evanescent  to  afford  more  than  one 
delusive  moment  of  grandeur  and  delight. 
Goethe  never  allowed  this  faith  to  be  taken 
from  him.    It  was  no  delusion  of  his  youth, 
but  the  calm  assurance  of  the  demi-god's 
nature  :  that  earth  and  Germany  and  Saxe- 
Weimar  were  especially  formed  —  not  he 
for  them,  as  is  the  generous  ideal  of  anoth- 
er kind  of  soul,  but  they  for  him  ;  that  the 
men,  and  especially  the  women,  who  came 
in  his  way,  were  in  like  manner  created  for 
his  use,  to  afford  him  the  means  of  culti- 
vating himself  and  all  his  faculties.    We 
might  put  Shakespeare,  and  Italy,  and  the 
Greek  mythology,  and  even  science,  into 
the  same  category,  were  it  not  that  these 
sources  of  mental  profit  had  to  be  shared 
with  other  men,  and  primarily  belonged, 
so  to  8 peak,  to  other  men,  so  that  he  could 
not  lay  the  first  and  most  absolute  claim 
to  them.    But  this  is  the  position  in  which 
we  find  him  from  the  earliest  of  his  days 
to  the  last.    Even  when  he  makes  himself 
the  exponent  of  his  age,  he  is  still  sepa- 
rate from  that  age,  taking  advantage  of  it, 
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raising  himself  upon  its  shoulders,  indiffer- 
ent to  it,  thoughtful  only  for  himself. 

Tbis   self-concentration,    however,    can 
scarcely  be  called  selfishness;  neither  is 
there  any  lack  in  it  of  a  certain  careless 
generosity,  magnanimity,  even  fellow-feel- 
ing for  the  lesser  creatures  who  surround 
him.    No  one  more  than  he  feels  the  pa- 
tho6  of  the  situation  in  which  he  leaves  his 
Frederikas,  his  Frau  yon  Steins.     His  sym- 
pathy, it  is  true,  has  not  the  slightest  in- 
fluence upon  his  actions,  which  are  mould- 
ed by  a  higher  rule  —  viz.,  that  of  the  ne- 
cessities of  progress  and  self-culture  ;  but 
still  he  has  the  power  of  throwing  himself 
into  their  feelings,  and  of  sorrowing  with 
them.    In  other  relationships  less  delicate 
he  is    perfectly    kind,    liberal,    friendly. 
Suffering  is  as  disagreeable  to  him  as  ugli- 
ness, and  he  never  hesitates  to  exert  him- 
self to  remove  it.    He  is  even  susceptible 
—most  tremulously  and  delicately  suscep- 
tible —  to  all  superficial  influences.    In  his 
youth,  his  biographer  Mr.  Lewes  tells  us, 
he  would  take  up  the  occupations  and  ac- 
complishments of  his  friends  along  with 
them,  studying  art  with  the  painter,  and 
even  learning  his  trade  with  the  craftsman, 
in  an  exuberance  of  social  sympathy  such 
as  few  can  emulate.    All  that  the  demi-god 
is  capable  of  was  strong  in  Goethe.    He 
could  throw  himself  into  the  being  of  oth- 
ers, working  with  them,  feeling  with  them, 
finding  the  enjoyment  of  a  larger  nature 
in  their  sorrows  as  well  as  in  their  joys. 
What  he  could  not  do  was  to  receive  them  | 
into  his  being,  as  he  threw  himself  into 
theirs.    That  was  not  possible  to  him.    It 
is  the  limitation  of  greatness,  but  still  it  is 
a  limitation.    He  could  communicate  al- 
most to  any  extent  of  liberality,  but  he 
coold  not  receive.    All  that  came  to  him 
from  the  outer  world  was  superficial,  af- 
fected the  surface  of  him,  and  was  con- 
sciously used  by  him  for  his  own  mental ' 
advantage,  but  never  possessed  him,  car- . 
ried  him  away,  drew  him  out  of  himself. 
8uch  natures  are  to  be  met  with  even  on  a 
lower  intellectual  altitude  than  that  of  I 
Goethe.    Men  there  are  in  the  world,  and 
even  women,  kind,  generous,  and  sympa- 
thetic, who  are  yet  incapable  of  those  im-  | 
pressions  from  others  which  turn  the  scale 
of  fortune  and  direct  life  into  new  chan- 


nels. They  may  receive  comfort,  pleasure, 
instruction,  from  without,  but  never  direc- 
tion, or  even  serious  influence.  They  may 
be  warm  lovers  and  strenuous  friends,  but 
they  are  incapable  of  being  turned  from 
the  natural  tenor  of  their  way,  or  swept 
into  the  fulness  of  another.  Goethe  was 
moved  by  all,  yet  moved  by  none  —  trem- 
ulous like  the  compass,  yet,  like  it,  fixed, 
and  incapable  of  divergence  from  the 
grand  centre  of  gravitation.  And  in  his 
case  the  centre  was  himself. 

We  are  not  so  daring  as  to  say  a  word 
against  that  mystery  of  self-culture  which 
many  philosophers  hold  out  to  us  as  the 
only  thing  worth  living  for,  and  in  which 
many  great  minds  have  spent  all  their 
powers.  It  may  have  a  generous  as  it  cer- 
tainly has  a  noble  side.  The  idea  of  a  ' 
man  who  consecrates  this  fleetinz  human 
existence  to  the  improvement  of  the  facul- 
ties God  has  given  him,  scorning  all  mean- 
er kinds  of  advantage,  is  without  doubt  a 
fine  one ;  and  it  is  finer  still  when  his  aim 
in  self-improvement  is  to  serve  and  help  his 
fellow-men.  Yet  there  is  something  in  hu- 
man nature  which  cries  out  against  this 
pursuit  with  the  vehemence  df  instinct, 
and  is,  secretly  or  openly,  revolted  by  it. 
We  applaud  the  man  who  pursues  Art  to 
perfection,  who  pursues  Science  even  in 
her  least  attractive  forms,  or  who  devotes 
himself  with  enthusiasm  even  to  the  lower 
branches  of  human  knowledge.  The  spec- 
tator figures  to  himself  something  abstract, 
something  apart  from  and  loftier  than  the 
student,  which  he  follows  through  all  diffi- 
culties, and  labours,  and  struggles,  even 
though  at  the  cost  of  his  life.  But  at  the 
name  of  self-culture  our  enthusiasm  flags. 
We  do  not  explain  the  change  of  senti- 
ment, we  merely  state  the  fact.  No  doubt, 
of  all  the  waste  lands  that  are  given  us  to 
cultivate,  this  one  of  the  mind  is  the  most 
valuable,  and  probably  the  most  improva- 
ble ;  and  we  are  bound  to  do  our  best  with 
it,  to  produce  the  best  that  is  practicable 
from  it,  and  in  the  best  way.  Most  true ; 
yet  our  prejudice  remains  unaffected.  And 
there  is  reason  in  it,  as  in  all  universal 
prejudices.  There  is  something  in  the  the- 
ory of  self-culture  which  transgresses  all 
the  modesties  of  human  nature,  and  strikes 
that  hidden  consciousness  of  insignificance 
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which  lies  deep  down  in  our  hearts,  as  with 
a  jar  of  discord  and  ridicule.  What  1  use 
all  this  great  universe,  so  majestic,  so 
steadfast,  and  so  sublime,  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  one  8 peck  upon  its  surface ;  make 
vassals  of  all  the  powers  of  earth,  and  all 
the  sights  of  nature,  and  all  the  emotions 
and  passions  of  man  —  not  for  some  big 
purpose,  like  the  glory  of  God  or  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  race,  but  for  the  polish- 
ing and  improvement  of  one  intellect,  for 
the  sharpening  of  one  man's  wits,  and  the 
enlarging  of  his  experience  and  the  im- 
provement of  his  utterance  1  The  intel- 
lect alist  may  say,  How  splendid  the  or- 
ganization which  can  thus  show  its  su- 
premacy over  all  thing3  created  1  but  the 
common  man  feels  a  certain  sharp  revul- 
sion, a  mixture  of  scorn  and  indignation, 
humiliation  and  shame.  There  is  even  a 
bitter  mockery  to  him  in  this  devotion  of 
himself  as  well,  his  anguish  and  his  errors, 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  arrogant  intellect, 
which  regards  him  as  a  bundle  of  natural 
phenomena.  This  gives  the  special  sting 
to  that  repugnance  which'  we  feel  involun- 
tarily towards  the  human  creature  whose 
life  is  professedly  spent  in  the  culture  of 
himself.  Does  not  something  fail  in  our 
reverence  for  Wordsworth,  for  example, 
when  we  are  bidden  to  believe  that  the 
poet  —  instead  of  living,  as  we  are  glad  to 
think,  in  an  enthusiasm  of  communion 
which  was  almost  worship,  with  his  moun- 
tains and  lakes  —  made  them  instruments 
for  the  cultivation  of  himself,  putting  him- 
self simply  to  school  there,  and  living  that 
life  of  lofty  seclusion  for  him  and  not  for 
them  ?  How  different  is  the  feeling  with 
which  we  contemplate  Burns,  who  was 
never  apart  from  these  influences  of 
nature,  whose  head  and  heart  were  full 
of  them,  who  was  made  a  poet*  by  the 
grey  hills  and  moorlauds,  the  homely 
beauty  of  the  ploughed  fields,  the  daisy 
under  his  plough,  and  the  stars  over  his 
head,  but  never  once  thought,  in  his  sim- 
plicity, of  self-culture  by  their  means  1 
Goethe  offends  a  thousand  times  more 
deeply*  than  Wordsworth  ever  did,  Bince 
man,  not  to  say  woman,  is  his  primer  and 
spelling-book,  and  the  years  of  his  curricu- 
lum are  marked  by  so  many  sucked  oranges 
in  the  shape  of  loves  and  friendships  from 
which  he  had  taken  all  the  sweetness  that 
was  in  them  ere  he  passed  upon  his  tri- 
umphant way.  This  is  his  sin  against  hu- 
manity —  the  sin  which  we  can  not  pardon 
him  ;  which  neither  genius  nor  success,  nor 
even  benevolence,  graciousness,  and  char- 
ity, can  make  up  for.  Other  men  have  no 
doubt   been  equally   inconstant,  equally 


disrespectful  of  their  fellows;  but  some- 
how the  coarsest  Lovelace  has  an  excuse 
which  the  philosophical  lover  has  not ;  and 
he  who  sacrifices  old  allies  to  his  ambition 
is  less  of  a  criminal  to  nature  than  he  who, 
after  having  exploit^  another  human  soul, 
puts  it  aside  because  he  has  got  all  he  can 
out  of  it,  and  it  is  useful  to  htm  no  more. 

It  is  thus  that  we  sum  up  the  indictment 
of  humanity  against  the  great  poet,  whose 
greatness  we  throw  no  doubt  upon,  whose 
works  we  will  not  attempt  to  depreciate, 
and  whose  place  among  men  is,  we  admit, 
beyond  the  reach  of  assault.  No  contem- 
porary nor  any  snccessor  has  had  so  much 
influence  upon  literature.  He  has  been 
the  origiuator  of  schools  of  poetry  with 
which  he  himself  was  scarcely  connected. 
He  has  given  the  divine  stimulus  of  awak- 
ening life  to  more  than  one  mind  almost  as 
great  as  his  own,  and  all  this  independent 
of  the  mass  of  noble  poetry  which  in  his 
own  person  he  has  bestowed  upon  the 
world.  But  with  all  he  stands  among  us 
in  a  beauty  scarcely  human,  smiling  that 
smile  of  the  superior  which  is  alien  to 
genius, —  a  great  being  who  watches  us, 
pities  us,  tolerates  us,  pierces  us  through 
and  through,  with  halt-divine  perception, 
but  is  no  more  one  of  us  than  Jove  is. 
His  fulness,  completeness,  good  fortune, 
long  life,  exemption  from  all  natural  griefs 
end  calamities,  are  scarcely  required  to 
heighten  the  effects  of  nature ;  but  they 
do  nevertheless  raise  the  tone  of  colour 
and  intensify  the  high  lights  in  this  won- 
derful picture.  Even  his  personal  beauty 
adds  to  the  strength  of  the  hypothesis. 
He  is  no  man  like  us,  but  a  veiled  Apollo, 
a  visitor  from  among  the  gods.  All  sense 
of  ordinary  human  morality,  responsibility, 
is  to  be  laid  aside  in  our  contemplation  of 
him,  and  we  yield  to  admiration,  even  to 
enthusiasm,  for  his  genius,  with  a  reluc- 
tance which  contrasts  strongly  with  the 
hearty  readiness  of  the  applause  which  we 
bestow  on  much  inferior  men. 

We  must  add,  however,  that  all  this  is 
said  from  an  English  point  of  view,  and 
professes  to  represent  no  more  than  the 
sentiments  of  a  large  portion  of  foreign 
readers.  Goethe  has  been  the  idol  of  his 
own  country  since  ever  he  revealed  himself 
to  her,  as  Dante  is  the  idol  of  Italy,  and 
Shakespeare  of  England.  And  we  do  not 
doubt  that,  had  we  apace  to  pursue  the 
inquiry,  he  would  be  proved  to  be  such  an 
embodiment  of  the  genius  of  his  country, 
in  all  its  height  and  breadth,  its  remorae- 
leasness  and  kindness,  its  cold  determina- 
tion and  mystical  hot  enthusiasm,  its  steady 
pursuance  of  an  end  through  whatsoever 
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means  were  necessary,  shrinking  from  noth- 
ing—  as  to  afford  reason  sufficient  for  the 
worship  given   him    by    his  countrymen. 
Into  this  consideration  it  is  not  necessary 
to  enter ;  but  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
the  aspect  of  the    man,  which  strikes  us 
with  repugnance,  is  one  which  has  raised 
his  own  people  to  the  highest  expression 
of  sentiment  which  a  nation  can  make 
towards  its  favourite  singer.    That  deep- 
searching  Teutonic  mind  which  spares  no 
trouble,   no  labour  to  itself,  no  cost  to 
others  —  which  has  such  a  melting  suscep- 
tibility indoors,  and  such  a  pitiless  deter- 
mination without  —  is  the  kind  of  mind  to 
appreciate  self-culture  in  all  those  heights 
and  depth3  which  thrill  our  less  thorough- 
going philosophy.    The  steady  persever- 
ance of  a  scientific  aim  through  everything, 
the    subordination    (when    necessary)   of 
other  people's   happiness  and  comfort  to 
the  acquisition  of  a  fine  piece  of  spiritual 
experience  —  processes    which    strike    us 
with  a  certain  sense  of  calm  and  polished 
barbarity  —  are  to  the  Teuton  so  natural 
and  praiseworthy  as  to  claim  no  special 
comment     Neither  the  poet  nor  the  nation 
would  do  this  wantonly  — only  when  nec- 
essary,—  when  the  culture  of  the  one  or 
the  progress  of  the  other  made  it  indispen- 
sable.   To  our  minds  such  ways  of  work- 
ing one's  will,  are  never    indispensable  : 
but  feelings  differ  even  in  the  heart  of 
civilization.    That  Goethe,  however,  in  his 
integrity,  may   very   well  be  taken   as  a 
type  of  his  nation,  few  Germans  will  hesi- 
tate to  allow  with  pride.    All  its  patient, 
long-enduring   theories,  its  kindliness  in 
detail,  its  stern  abstract  disregard  of  all 
cruelties  thatfare  necessary,  its  persevering 
pursuit  of  knowledge   at    any    cost,  its 
abundant  sentimentalities  and  pitiless  res- 
olution, are  all  to  be  found  in  him  magni- 
fied and  glorified.     His  serenity  is  the  very 
apotheosis  of  its  phlegmatic  temper,  his 
brilliant   persistence   the   most    beautiful 
type  of  its  obstinate  determination.    And 
when  we  read  of  the  poet's  use  of  every- 
body and  everything  around  him,  men's 
friendship  and  women's  love,  for  his  own 
stepping-stones  and  educational    courses, 
we  remember  (with  a  shudder)  the  later 
story  of    those    Prussian*    officers   who 
marched  secretly  at  the  head  of  imaginary 
armies  through  peaceable  France  before  a 
blow  had  been  struck  or  menace  uttered, 
[lacing  their  pickets  in  imagination  with 
a  horrible  matter-of-fact  and  business-like 
prevision  of   what  was  to  come ;  and  wri- 


*  See  official  reports  of  Prussian  generals  touch- 
tag  the  late  war. 


ting  down  —  in  the  gay  cafes,  amid  merry 
talkers  all  unconscious  of  that  grim  com- 
ment upon  the  uncertainty  of  their  peace- 
able lives  — those  notes  and  reports  which 
were  at  once  the  foundation  and  foreshad- 
owing of  reports  made  afterward,  when 
the  armies  were  no  longer  imaginary,  and 
when  all  this  awful  cold-blooded  study 
had  ended  in  the  victory  which  no  doubt 
it  deserved.  No  doubt  the  victory  was 
deserved ;  being  wrought  for  by  such  long 
labour,  such  minute  care,  such  persever- 
ing, patient,  unwearied  work.  But  the 
work,  and  the  way  of  deserving,  are  saoh 
as  chill  the  blood  in  one's  veins; 

We  repeat,  if  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  it, 
that  we  are  neither  accusing  Goethe  nor 
his  country  of  any  want  of  the  gentler  af- 
fections—kindness, charity,  and  benevo- 
lence. He  was  very  good  to  a  great  many 
people,  supported  various  poor  petitioners, 
took  thought  and  pains  for  his  dependants, 
and  was  often  most  considerate  and  sym- 
pathetic in  word  and  feeling,  as  well  as 
kind  in  act.  He  was  simply  remorseless 
in  carrying  out  his  projects,  whatever  they 
might  be — pleasantly,  good-bumouredly, 
affectionately  remorseless  —  not  to  be 
turned  from  that  sublime  work  of  self- 
cultivation  by  anything  in  earth  or  heaven. 

Goethe  was  born  in  the  year  1749,  in 
the  town  of  Frankfort,  in  the  old  world, 
before  the  French  Revolution  was  dreamt 
of,  when  Frederick  was  fighting,  and  Louis 
Quinze  heaping  up  the  measure,  of  iniqui- 
ties which  were  to  bo  visited  upon  the 
heads  of  his  children.  Germany  was  an 
unknown  land  to  what  were  then  called 
the  Muses.  To  all  the  wits  it  was  a  coun- 
try of  barbarians,  of  everlasting  mist  and 
darkness.  Even  its  own  sons  despised  its 
noble  language,  its  wealthy  traditions, 
the  poetry  and  music  that  lay  incipient, 
undeveloped  about  the  roots  of  the  na- 
tional life.  A  few  bald  French  couplets 
were  more  precious  in  the  eyes  of  Teuton 
kings  and  nobles  than  all  the  chaotic  tra- 
ditionary riches  native  to  the  soil.  Other 
stars  were  beginning  to  come  out  in  the 
sky,  less  known  and  less  kuowable,  by 
dint  of  dealing  with  arts  less  universal 
than  that  of  Song,  when  the  great  Sun  of 
German  literature  rose  unthought  of  out 
of  the  homely  Frankfort  street.  The  poet 
was  born  in  that  condition  of  life  which 
the  melancholy  Jewish  thinker  prayed 
for.  His  family  was  neither  rich  nor  poor. 
They  had  no  nobility  to  open  to  them  the 
higher  heavens  of  German  society,  but 
they  had  civic  importance  and  considera- 
tion, whioh  in  its  way-  is  almost  as  good. 
If  thus  he  had  little  claim  upon  the  notice 
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of  the  great,  young  Goethe  was  still  in  a 
position  which  attracted  the  interest  of 
many,  a  perfectly  well-known  individual, 
whose  doings,  if  remarkable,  could  not 
fail  to  attract  speedy  notice.  And  from 
the  beginning  these  doings  were  remark- 
able. Through  all  the  course  of  his  edu- 
cation he  stands  forth  upon  the  duller 
background  of  the  ordinary  youths  about 
him  —  a  figure  always  striking,  though 
more  from  a  certain  air  of  jocund  great- 
ness and  good-humoured  superiority  to 
everybody  around  than  from  more  tangible 
causes.  At  Leipsic,  at  Strasburg,  at  home 
in  Frankfort,  wherever  he  goes,  he  is  not 
as  other  lads  ;  he  is  already  the  young 
demi-god  among  ordinary  flesh  and  blood 
—  kind  to  the  lower  creatures  about  him 
with  a  jovial  carelessness,  beneficence,  and 
sympathy,  throwing  himself  into  their 
smaller  concerns,  yet  always  looking  over 
their  heads,  finding  no  equal  amid  the 
youthful  crowd,  and  requiring  none,  his 
nature  being  satisfied  with  the  other  re- 
lationship. At  Leipsic  there  was  a  cer- 
tain Kathchen  upon  whom  he  experiment- 
ed with  rudiments  of  love-making,  try- 
ing his  'prentice  hand  in  that  art  of 
producing  emotion  which  was  always  so 
pleasant  to  him.  At  Strasburg  or  near  it 
he  found  Frederika,  one  of  the  sweetest, 
simplest  figures  in  the  whole  panorama 
of  his  life,  whom  he  loved  after  the  Goethe 
fashion  as  long  as.  was  perfectly  agreeable 
and  useful  to  him,  and  left  when  her  day 
was  over,  sorry  for  her  with  a  magnan- 
imous sense  that  to  lose  him  was  indeed  a 
calamity  worth  lamenting.  His  friends 
of  the  other  sex  ministered  equally  to  the 
young  demi-god's  spiritual  nourishment. 
One  of  them  was  Jung  Stilling,  whose 
poverty  and  homeliness  the  beautiful  pop- 
ular Goethe  patronized  and  protected. 
"  Sympathizing  with  Stilling,  listening  to 
him,  and  dexterously  avoiding  any  inter- 
ference with  his  religious  faith,  he  was  not 
only  enabled  to  be  bis  friend,  but  atao  to 
learn  quietly  and  surely  the  inner  nature 
of  such  men.1'  Another  friend  attracted 
him  by  a  different  exposition  of  human 
nature,  as  knowing  how  "to  subordinate 
himself  with  dignity."  Thus  the  splendid 
student  began  his  life's  career.  With  or 
without  dignity,  all  who  came  in  his  way 
had  to  subordinate  themselves,  to  open 
their  secret  chambers  and  give  up  wnat 
enlightenment  was  in  them  to  the  eager 
and  insatiable  curiosity  with  which  he 
ranged  about  this  little-known  world.  A 
noble  sentiment  and  a  noble  power,  it  may 
be  said,  and  the  pursuit  of  6uch  knowl- 
edge well  worth  any  man's  while.    Yet 


somehow  the  process  chills  the  spectator, 
gay  as  is  the  soul  and  brilliant  the  career 
of  this  great  learner,  this  Welt-kind, 
apprenticing  himself  to  life* 

His  first  work  of  any  importance  was  the 
heroic  drama  "  Gotz  von  Berlichingen," 
which  was  also  Walter  Scott's  first  work,  so 
to  speak ;  the  forerunner  of  all  those  Mar- 
mions  and  Ivanhoes  which  have  long  ob- 
literated and  superseded  their  German 
pioneer.  '•  Gotz  was  written  when  Geothe 
was  twenty-two,  and  is  perhaps  more  re- 
markable as  being  his  banner  of  revolt 
against  the  poetical  canons  of  his  time, 
the  outburst  of  a  new  national  literature 
and  new  generation  of  genius — and  also 
as  the  origin  of  a  school  of  poetry  widely 
extended  among  ourselves,  and  scarcely 
yet  exhausted  in  force  and  power  —  than 
for  its  own  intrinsic  merits.  These  merits 
we  cannot  think  to  be  great ;  though  that 
it  was  wonderful  in  its  daring  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  and  startled  the  whole  Ger- 
man world  by  a  marvellous  revelation  of 
something  of  their  own,  worth  caring  for, 
which  would  naturally  have  the  profound- 
est  effect  upon  a  people  living,  as  it  were, 
out  of  their  own  language  in  the  borrowed 
delights  of  an  alien  literature,  neither  con- 
genial nor  natural  to  them.  In  circum- 
stances so  exceptional  it  may  be  right  to 
characterize  this  drama  as  "  a  work  of 
daring  power,  of  vigor,  of  originality  —  a 
work  to  form  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of 
letters ; "  or,  with  a  newspaper  of  the  day, 
to  describe  it  as  a  "piece  in  which  the 
three  unities  are  shamefully  outraged,  and 
w  hie  If  is  neither  a  tragedy  nor  a  comedy, 
but  is,  notwithstanding,  the  most  beauti- 
ful, the  most  captivating  monstrosity." 
In  these  days,  however,  few  English  read- 
ers will  find  "  Gotz  "  either  captivating 
or  beautiful.  It  is  bustling,  rapid,  and  full 
of  activity  in  its  plot  and  action ;  yet  it 
strikes  us  as  looking  much  more  like  a 
fossil  than  an  animated  picture  of  life. 
One  reason  of  this  probably  is,  that  the 
author,  with  a  philosophic  coolness  most 
characteristic  of  his  nature,  makes  it  his 
aim,  not  to  represent  any  group  of  individ- 
ual souls,  their  passions  and  motives,  but 
to  give  "  a  picture  of  the  age."  His  pic- 
ture of  the  age,  however,  is  abrupt  and 
fragmentary.  It  has  neither  the  fulness 
and  richness  of  Scott,  nor  the  minute  and 
patient  detail  of  Manzoni;  although,  bo 
far  as  this  effort  is  concerned,  Goethe  was 
the  parent  of  both  these  great  writers. 
The  drama  is  a  breathless  sketch  —  rapid, 
Btirring,  and  full  of  movement,  but  with- 
out passion,  almost  without  strong  emo- 
tion.   Gotz  himself  is  but   thrown  in  in 
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bold  outline  upon  the  canvas,  his  charac- 
ter very  faintly  indicated,  and  his  position 
never  made  quite  clear.    His  mixture  of 
patriotism    and    individualism;  his  readi- 
ness for  a  raid  at  any  time ;  his  loyalty, 
such  as  it  is,  to  the  Emperor,  and  hostility 
to  everybody  else, —  have  not  the  clearness 
and  force  which  such  a  picture  requires. 
The  yacilating   contre-heros,    again,  Weis- 
lingen,  is  little  more  than  a  shadow.     The 
manner    of   his   reconciliation    to    Gotz; 
the  way  in  which  he  falls  in  and  then  out 
of  love  with  Maria ;  the  perfectly  proper 
and  pretty  behaviour  of  that  young  woman 
herself;  who,  after  a  brief  engagement  to 
this  captivating  traitor,  calmly  makes  up 
her  mind  to  love  and  wed  her  next  suitor, — 
are  neither  distinctly  explained,  nor  indued 
with  that  positive  reality  of  action  which 
makes  explanation  unnecessary.     Of  itself, 
indeed,  the  production  would  be  but  of  small 
account,  were  it  not  for  the  results  which 
haTe  flowed  from  it :  it  was  as  the  opening 
of  a  door  into  that  romantic  and  pictur- 
esque world  of  the  middle  ages,  which  has 
since  afforded  us  so  many   splendid  pic- 
tures.   A    work   altogether  destitute  of 
passion,  and  made  up  rather  of  conven- 
tional drawings  of  certain  typical  charac- 
ters than  any  living  study  of  the  men  and 
women  of  the  past,  it  has  yet  produced 
the  brilliant  school  of   fiction  in    which 
Scott's  glowing  pictures  take  the  highest 
place,  and   to  which    we    also    owe    the 
"Promessi     Sposi,"     and    even    "Notre 
Dame." 

Goethe's  genius  opened  up  this  way,  and 
gave  the  first  impulse.  Perhaps  it  was 
but  the  carelessness  of  his  youth  pushing 
the  door  open  as  he  passed,  throwing  the 
impulse  from  him  at  random,  in  the  swing 
and  fulness  of  his  progress  which  made 
the  real  and  immediate  result  of  his  first 
effort  in  sustained  composition  so  much 
leas  great  and  notable  than  its  succeeding 
ones.  But  the  English  reader,  at  least, 
will  trace  with  more  interest  the  germs 
of  some  of  Scott's  more  animated  scenes 
in  the  hasty  narrative  of  "  Got*  von  Ber- 
lichingen,"  than  will  move  him  towards 
that  narrative  itself.  The  trooper's  de- 
scription to  the  wounded  Selbitz  of  the 
distant  battle  has  in  it  a  curious  sugges- 
tion, which  is  worked  out  with  infinitely 
superior  force  in  the  prison  scene  in 
"Ivanhoe,"  where  Rebecca  with  much 
more  eloquence  performs  a  similar  service 
for  the  wounded  Saxon.  And  the  abrupt 
introduction  of  the  Vehme  Gericht  may 
also  be  identified  as  having  suggested  the 
more  elaborate  study  of  that  mysterious 
and  somewhat   theatrical   secret   society 


which  is  to  be  found  in  "  Anne  of  Geier* 
stein."  Thus  Goethe's  first  production 
had  a  fate  quite  beyond  its  absolute  merits. 
It  was  not  a  creation,  but  it  was  creative. 
It  helped  into  being  perhaps  the  most  bril- 
liant and  universally,  if  temporarily,  suc- 
cessful development  of  literature  ever 
known.  The  philosophical  critic,  looking 
back  upon  all  the  extravagances  and  exag- 
gerations of  that  romantic  school,  may 
doubt  whether  the  world  was  much  the 
better  for  it.  But  certainly  the  world  has 
been  the  better  for  Scott;  and  Goethe's 
early  outburst  of  romanticism  would  seem 
to  have  been  the  sign-post  which  directed 
hisgenius  to  that  hitherto  untrodden  way. 
Having  cast  this  seed  into  tho  fruitful 
world,  which  received  it  eagerly,  with  cla- 
mours of  applause  more  than  suited  to  the 
occasion  —  for  indeed  that  world  did  not 
know  that  Scott  was  coming,  and  Manzoni 
and  the  rest,  and  clamoured  for  "Gotz" 
only,  who  was  scarcely  worth  its  trouble  — 
the  careless  young  de mi-god  swept  on 
upon  his  wildly-splendid,  ungovernable,  yet 
always  self-controlled  way.  The  bigness 
and  sweep  of  his  going  gives  a  certain  air 
of  wild  freedom  to  his  youthful  career; 
but  it  is  curious  to  see  how  perfect  is  the 
self-  control  which  exists  underneath  the 
youthful  abandon,  and  how  thoroughly 
Goethe  has  himself  and  his  passions  in 
hand,  going  just  bo  far  as  he  thinks  fit,  and 
no  further,  either  in  love  or  riot.  "  Go'tz," 
we  have  said,  was  his  standard  of  revolt 
against  literary  canons,  unities,  and  estab- 
lished law  of  every  description,  the  re- 
straints of  which  he  did  not  choose  to  en- 
dure. But  the  work  which  followed  was 
more  real,  permanent,  and  influential  than 
"  Gotz."  We  in  this  generation  have  par- 
tially forgotten,  partially  drifted  away 
from,  all  possibility  of  interest  in  the 
"Sorrows  of  Werter;"  but  its  influence 
has  not  yet  died  out  of  the  world,  and  it  is 
very  nearly  impossible  to  overestimate  the 
importance  not  of  itself,  but  of  the  stimu- 
lus it  gave  to  the  imagination.  As 
"  Gotz "  created  the  romantic,  so  did 
"Werter  "the  sentimental  school  of  litera- 
ture —  which  was  a  questionable  advant- 
age perhaps,  yet  acted  upon  the  mind  of 
Europe  in  a  quite  and  prodigious  and  al- 
most incalculable  way.  The  wild  passion 
of  the  second  outburst  is  as  different  as 
possible  from  the  calm  historical  character 
of  the  former.  "Werter"  is,  as  every- 
body knows,  the  story,  told  almost  entirely 
by  himself,  of  a  young  man  distraught 
with  love.  It  is  a  mixture  of  two  expe- 
riences in  real  life  —  one  of  them  being, 
that'  of  Goethe  himself. who,  like  Werter,. 
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fell  in  love  with  a  betrothed  maiden ;  but 
beijg  Goethe,  and  not  Werter,  mastered 
his  love  as  soon  as  he  had  got  all  the  im- 
aginative and  mental  sweetness  possible 
out  of  it :  the  other  that  of  a  less  fortu- 
nate youth,  bearing  the  unlucky  name  of 
Jerusalem,  whom  love  drove  to  suicide. 
<xoethe  put  his  friend's  end  to  his  own 
story,  and  the  result  was  such  a  revelation 
of  youthful  sentiment  in  all  its  foolish- 
ness, weakness,  strength,  infinitude,  and 
absurdity,  as  perhaps  has  never  been 
made  before  or  since.  This  is  not  the 
time  to  criticise  "  Werter."  Its  faults 
have  long  been  apparent  to  the  world,  and, 
as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  these  faults  are 
the  very  things  which  have  been  so  re- 
peated ad  nauseam  that  the  parent  book 
has  to  bear  the  burden  of  much  folly  not 
its  own.  But  something  more  true  and 
real  lay  beneath,  in  which  human  nature 
itself  found  expression.  In  these  melan- 
choly pages,  there  is  not  only  a  somewhat 
maudlin  lover  working  himself  up  to  frenzy, 
but  the  imagination  of  a  whole  race,  wild, 
excited,  full  of  questioning  and  discon- 
tent, tossing  itself  against  those  prison 
walls  of  ordinary  life,  law,  and  wellbeing, 
which  are  to  the  sober  soul  a  home  and 
shelter.  Scepticism  and  clean  negation  of 
everything  unseen  and  intangible  had 
come  to  their  climax  in  the  world;  and 
following  that  climax,  or  along  with 
it,  had  come  its  unfailing  accompani- 
ment, that  profound  spiritual  disgust, 
weariness,  and  misery,  which,  so  long  as 
human  nature  retains  something  spiritual 
in  it,  must  always  attend  upon  infidelity. 
If  man  is  to  have  no  soul,  it  seems  indis- 
pensable either  that  he  should  have  no 
imagination,  or  that  that  imagination 
should  go  mad  and  lose  itself  in  a  hundred 
fluctuations  of  misery,  from  unrest  to  de- 
spair. " « Werter,* "  says  Carlyle,  "  is  but 
the  cry  of  that  dim-rooted  pain,  under 
which  all  thoughtful  men  of  a  certain  age 
were  languishing ;  it  paints  the  misery,  it 
passionately  utters  the  complaint  —  and 
heart  and  voice  all  over  Europe  loudly  and 
at  once  responded  to  it  True,  it  pre- 
scribes no  remedy ;  for  that  was  a  far  dif- 
ferent, far  harder  enterprise,  to  which 
Other  years  and  a  higher  culture  were  re- 
quired; but  even  this  utterance  of  pain, 
even  this  little,  for  the  present,  is  ardently 
grasped  at,  and  with  eager  sympathy  ap- 
propriated in  every  bosom." 

This  description  places  the  work  npon  a 
higher  level  than  we  should  ourselves  be 
inclined  to  give  it  "  Werter,"  so  far  as  it 
is  a  spiritual  cry  at  all,  seems  to  us  more  a 
protest  against  unhappiness  than  the  ex- 


pression of  that  sublime  discontent  which 
concerns  one's  own  being  in  the  first  place. 
But  of  all  the  protests  of  humanity  there 
is  none  that  echoes  so  widely  and  strikes 
so  deep.     Why  should  not  we  be  happy  ? 
What  need  can  there  be  in  heaven  or  earth 
so  absolute,  so  unanswerable  as  this?  and 
if  personal  happiness  is  not  to  be  had,  why 
should  the  lawless  and  hopeless  soul  en- 
dure, why  should  it  suffer  the  happiness 
of  others  ?    Setting  aside  all  religious  re- 
straints, the  question,  it  seems   to  us,  is 
simply  unanswerable.    Philosophy  at  the 
highest  can  but  encourage  and  stimulate 
the  despairing  soul  by  arguments  as  to 
what  is  best  and  most  courageous  in  his 
circumstances.    But  there  is  a  great  deal 
to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question ; 
and  while  suicide  is  cowardice  in  one  way 
of  thinking,  it  is  undoubted  courage  in  an- 
other.    Such  was,   we  think,  with  great 
reason,  the  opinion  of  Goethe's  age.    But 
"  Werter "  is  neither  an  apology  for  sui- 
cide nor  an   argument  in  its  favour.    It 
is  only  a  picture  of  the  processes  by  which 
a  weakly-passionate,  vacillating,  and  doubt-  • 
ful  man  is  driven  by  the  gradual  working 
up,  half  conscious  and  voluntary,  of  his 
own  feelings,  to  adopt  that  vulgar  tour  de 
force  and  easy  way  of  getting  out  of  his 
dilemma.    No  character  has  proved  itself 
so  interesting  to  genius   as   that  of  this 
doubtful  being,  never  quite  sure  of  what 
he  would  be  at,  unable  to    take  any  de- 
cisive step,  plagued  by  his  power  of  see- 
ing all  sides  of  a  question  (which  is  our 
modern  fashion),  or  by  incapacity  for  tak- 
ing stringent  measures  of  any  kind  either 
to  carry  out  his  own  wishes  or  to  subdue 
them.     What  a  wonderful  descent,  how- 
ever, it  is  in  the  scale  of  power,  from  the  sub- 
lime vacillation  of  Ham'et  to  the  maudlin 
lingering  of  Werter !    We  do  not  mean  to 
compare  the  two  —  that  would  be  in  every 
way  unjust;  for  the  great  charm  of"  Wer- 
ter ■'  is  simply  its  youthfulness,  its  revela- 
tion of  an  immature  mind  and  exuberant 
imagination — and    any    comparison    be- 
tween it  and  our  great  poet's  most  splen- 
did work  would  be  as  ridiculous  as  inap- 
propriate; but  yet  under  what  changed 
conditions,  with  what  curious  difference, 
does  the  great  type  of  hesitation,  of  doubt, 
of  unrest,  present  itself  to  the  one  and  the 
other  1    Shakespeare,  with  that  perfection 
of   good   sense,  good  taste   and  feeling, 
which  are  so  largely  mingled  in  the  divine 
intuition  of  genius,  has  put  away  love  al- 
together from  the  great  intellectual  being 
who  wavers  before  the  awful  question  set 
before  him — a  question  which  concerns 
principles  much  more  momentous  than  his 
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own  personal  happiness  or  misery.  It 
seems  even  profane  to  imagine  the  possi- 
bility of  Ophelia's  frown  putting  the  times 


tre  of  the  world  to  Goethe  is  self.  Hie 
highest  misery  is  that  man  can  get  so 
little  out  of  this  world  —  that  his  happiness 


oat  of  joint  for  Hamlet.  But  the  ques-  can  be  but  in  dreams  —  that  all  is  limited 
tion  of  personal  happiness  is  the  one  spe-  about  him — that  he  never  gets  what  he 
daily  involved  in  "  Werter."  It  is  Lotte  I  wants :  whether  it  be  Lotte,  whether  it  be 
who  is  the  sun  and  centre  of  his  world : '  be  the  supreme  satisfaction  of  wisdom, 
his  philosophy,  his  musings,  nature*  itself,  whether  it  be  pleasure  — -  never  can  he  get 
alter  according  as  her  brow  is  bright  or  what  he  wants.  If  for  a  moment  the  de- 
cloady;  and  though  all  manner  of  sadnesses!  light  that  he  seeks  is  accorded  to  him, 
are  skilfully  worked  into  the  picture  to '  how  he  has  to  smart  for  it  1  In  his  later 
exaggerate  the  situation  and  deepen  the  years  the  poet  himself  attempted  to  show 
gloom,  these  are  rather  reflections  of  feel-]  how  there'  might  be  a  remedy  for  this  in 
ing  than  independent  thought,  and  as  cer- 
tainly ray  out  from  the  central  fact  that 
Werter  himself  is  personally  wrecked,  as 
do  the  details  of  his  suicide.  With  Ham- 
let, on  the  other  hand,  personal  feelings 
have  little  to  do.  We  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  disappointed  ambition,  for  in- 
stance, had  any  share  in  the  heaviness 
which  overshadows  him  from  the  begin- 
ning.    He  is  sick  of  the  mystery  of  sorrow 


a  voluntary  renunciation  of  everything  that 
was  not  to  be  procured  —  a  thin  sort  of 
life-theory  not  of  much  general  use,  we 
fear.  But  for  the  present,  here  is  the  grand 
point  at  which  his  vacillating  hero  and 
his  philosophy  generally  break  off  from 
everything  Shakespearian.  Werter  moans 
and  maunders  till  the  reader  is  very  sick 
of  him ;  while  the  excellent  couple,  whose 
union  makes  his  misery,  stand  by  wonder- 
tad  evil  about  him,  full  of  forebodings '  ing  somewhat,  sympathizing  a  little,  their 
which  have  nothing  personal  in  them,  dim  (  stolid  German  steadiness  just  modified  by 
perceptions  of  undefined  wrong,  suspicion,   their  equal  German  sentimentalism.     He 


and  fear,  as  of  a  spirit  walking  in  the  dark, 
not  knowing  but  divining  the  presence  of 
evil  companions  that  make  night  hideous. 
This  dim  and  sickening  consciousness  of 
wickedness  and  falsehood  round  him  has ' 


dees  not  want  to  separate  that  excellent 
Lotte  from  her  excellent  Albert ;  in  short, 
be  does  not  know  very  well  what  he  wants, 
except  to  undo  all  the  conditions  of  life, 
and  get  to  be  happy  somehow.    This  i* 


swept  the  natural  delights  and  miseries '.  the  aim,  the  sole  end  visible  or  conceiv- 
of  youth  out  of  Hamlet's  mind  at  the  very  able;  and  this  is  the  great  poetic  tendency 
outset  of  his  history.  His  love  has  been '  of  Goethe's  genius.  In  ••  Faust,"  it  is 
blown  out  of  sight,  out  of  mind,  by  that  treated  with  infinitely  more  splendour ; 
chill  air  of  suspicion  and  miserable  doubt  but  the  central  idea  is  still  the  same, 
which  has  killed,  so  to  speak,  his  personal  I  The  reader  of  the  present  day  cares  very 
existence,  his  self-regara,  his  capacity  for  |  little,  we  presume,  for  "  Werter ;  "  but  that 
enjoyment  —  even  his  natural  interest  in  •  there  are  really  charming  scenes  in  it,  full 
what  becomes  of  him.  Even  before  the  of  the  most  delightful  sense  of  both  natural 
shock  of  absolute  knowledge  which  unveils  and  moral  beauty,  no  one  who  has  ever 
to  him  the  mystery  of  crime  which  he  sus- '  glanced  at  the  book  will  deny.  Its  celeb- 
pected,  he  has  ceased  to  care  much  what  rity  has  harmed  it  in  this  particular, 
becomes  of  him.  Not  one  gleam  of  per-  j  Had  it  not  been  the  cause  of  a  kind  of 
tonal  motive  is  in  all  he  thinks  and  says. ,  literary  revolution,  the  creation  of  a  new 
His  sense  of  undisclosed  wrong  —  of  evil;  Bchool,  the  stimulus  to  a  new  kind  of  in- 
preferred  to  good,  and  falsehood  to  truth,  i  tellectual  life,  more  justice  would  infal- 
of  unreality  and  lies  in  everything  great  libly  have  been  done  to  the  exq unite 
and  small  that  surrounds  him,  has  para-  j  simple  background  against  which  the  hero 
lyzed  the  very  sense  of  self  within  him.  staggers  and  stumbles.  Notwithstanding 
We  ought  to  ask  the  reader's  pardon  one  recollection  of  delicious  comicality 
once  more  for  placing  Hamlet  in  juxta-  which  thrusts  itself  into  our  memory,— 
position  with  Werter  —  but  Werter  here  the  climax  of  that  scene  of  the  thunder- 
means  Goethe,  a  more  worthy  comparison ;  storm,  in  which  Lotte,  awed  and  overcome 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  utterly j  by  sublime  emotion  and  admiration,  lays 
opposed  our  Shakespeare's  theory  is  to  all  her  hand  upon  Werter's  and  murmurs 
the  artistic  principles  of  Goethe's  life  and  "  Xlopstock  1 "  —  we  agree  with  Mr.  Lewes 
work.  It  embodies  an  aspect  of  the  human  in  his  admiration  of  "  such  clear  sunny 
nature  astray  in  the  worljl  which  has  not  pictures,  fulness  of  life,  and  delicately- 
occurred  to  his  intelligence,  great  as  that  managed  simplicity."  The  groups  of  chil- 
intelligence  is.  In  a  Werter,"  as  in  uMeis-  dren,  especially,  are  lovely,  natural,  and 
ter,"  and  still  greater  in  "  Faust,"  the  cen-  unaffected   in   the   highest  degree ;  and 
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Goethe's  power  of  representing  them  is 
one  of  the  most  Attractive  features  of  his 
genius,  saying  much  which  we  should 
not  have  otherwise  divined  both  for  the 
poet  and  the  man. 

"Werter"  took  the  world  by  storm. 
It  pleased  everybody  except  —  for  a 
time  —  Lotte  herself  and  her  good  bus- 
band,  who  resented,  as  they  well  might, 
the  liberty  taken  with  them.  Goethe, 
dazzled  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  light  he 
flashed  upon  them,  was,  or  professed  to  be, 
much  astonished  by  this,  and  breathed 
forth  the  deepest  penitence.  It  is  difficult, 
however,  to  believe  that  a  man  so  able 
could  have  thought  it  possible  that  the 
respectable  couple  whom  he  made  the 
centre  of  such  a  romauce  could  have  taken 
it  calmly.  He  got  over  this  difficulty, 
however,  with  ease,  and  thus  leaped  into 
fame  by  means  of  that  which  is  generally 
one  of  the  most  private  episodes  in  a 
young  man's  life  —  an  unsuccessful  love; 
his  sense  of  the  artistic  force  of  the  situa- 
tion mastering  even  that  unpleasant  sense 
of  personal  discomfiture  which  is  apt  to 
move  the  youthful  mind  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. Mr.  Lewes  proves  most  dis- 
tinctly that  his  separation  from  the  admir- 
able Lotte  was  indeed  very  little  of  a 
heartbreak  to  the  poet,  and  that  he  man- 
aged to  enjoy  life  and  a  multiplicity  of 
other  loves  even  at  the  terrible  moment 
of  her  marriage.  And  immediately  after, 
another  star,  called  Lili,  rose  upon  the 
firmament,  calling  forth  much  the  same 
comedy,  of  rapid  love,  rapture,  wavering, 
and  indifference  to  the  affection  once  at- 
tained, which  had  marked  his  youthful 
passions  before.  He  was  delivered  from 
his  last  indecisions  in  respect  to  this  new 
experience  by  the  appearance  upon  the 
scene  of  his  Duke,  Karl  August  of  Saxe- 
Weimar,  the  little  potentate  who  has 
snatched  out  of  oblivion  a  certain  standing- 
ground  among  the  things  that  remain,  by 
dint  of  his  patronage  of  the  great  poets 
of  Germany,  and  the  curious  aesthetics! 
centre  which  he  managed  to  establish  — 
metropolis  of  wit  and  refuge  for  genius. 
Goethe  was  but  twenty-six  when  this  dis- 
tinction occurred  to  him.  He  went  with 
his  Duke  to  Saxe- Weimar,  falling  immedi- 
ately into  a  friendship  with  him  which 
lasted  till  death.  Nothing  could  be  more 
simple  than  the  life  they  led;  but  its 
homeliness,  and  roughness,  and  odd  mix- 
ture of  the  fine  and  the  brutal,  its  dainty 
over-refinements  and  its  romping  jollity, 
belonged  to  the  time  and  the  nation,  and 
were  sanctified,  as  it  were,  by  being  fully 
shared  by  the  prince  upon  whom  the  whole 


circle  depended.    The  curious  royal  riot 
of  the  period  which  ensued,    the    grand- 
ducal  entertainments,  the   open-air  play- 
actings, the  celebrations  of  everybody's 
birthday,  the  odes,  the  masks,  the  illiumi na- 
tions, crackers,  and  the  music, —  are   they 
not  all  written  in  the  book  of  Mr.  Lewes  ? 
The   members   of  the   little   court   were 
almost  all  young,  let  it  be  said ;  and  the 
pranks  they  played,  and  the  high-jinks  they 
executed,  are  the  drollest  interruption  to  a 
serious  story.    Everything  was  there  that 
the  imagination  could  desire  to  enrich  the 
rollicking  life  of  the  young  prince  and  the 
young  poet ;  and,  on  the  whole,  there  are 
worse  things  than  the  nonsense  into  which 
they  plunged  royally,  though  it  was  some- 
times distinguished  by  tricks  as  stupid  as 
if  they  had  been  a  couple  of  foolish  young 
Guardsmen.    Here,  too,  Goethe  found  an- 
other love,  in    some    respects    the    most 
serious  relation  of  his  life,  in  the  person 
of  the  Frau  von  Stein,  one  of   the    high 
well-born  ladies    of  the    little    court, —  a 
wife  and  a  mother,  to  be  sure,  but  that  was 
a  subject  of  indifference  at  the  time;  and«. 
we  presume  a  believer  in  human  nature 
may  be  allowed  to  think  their  connection, 
though  most  intimate  and  tender,  an  inno- 
cent one.    At  least  it  is  unnecessary  to 
discuss  it  here ;  for  in  those  days  morality, 
in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the  word, 
had  scarcely  any  existence.    To  this  lady 
Goethe  remained  entirely  devoted  for  ten 
years  of  his  life.    He  consulted  her  about 
everything,  saw  her  and    wrote    to    her 
daily,  loved  her  as  much  apparently  as  he 
was  capable  of  loving,  and  was  loved  by 
her;  and  though  Mr.  Lewes,  in  his  capac- 
ity   of   prophet    to  Goethe,    overwhelms 
this  poor  woman  with  reproaches  for  hav- 
ing shown  a  little  feeling  when  she,  too, 
in  her  turn,  was  cast  aside,  yet  that  will 
be  the  least  of  her  faults  to  the  reader, 
who  probably  will  feel  that  a  woman  who 
has    been  worshipped  for  ten  years  may 
naturally  be   expected  to  feel  a   certain 
pained  surprise  when  the  worship  is  with- 
drawn.   Mr.  Lewes  has  no  mercy  for  the 
Frau  von  Stein.    She  was  forty-five  at  the 
end  of  her  reign,  and  ought  to  have  made 
her  lover  a  curtsey  and  retired  gracefully, 
as  is  the  best  policy  of  women ;  or  perhaps, 
better  still,  should  have   interested    her- 
self in  finding  a  successor    to    her    own 
place  in  the  demi-god's  affections.    On  the 
contrary,  she  was  so  extremely  unreason- 
able as  to  be  angry  and  wounded  by  his 
desertion  !     However,  she  was  the  centre 
of  his  life  during    his    earlier    career  at 
Weimar,  before  the  visit  to  Italy    which, 
made  another  epoch  in   it.    During    this 
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time  he  wrote  several  of  his  plays,  and  at 
least  began  the  composition  of  "  Meister." 
Of  -  Iphigmia,"  «  Tasso,"  and  the  rest, 
space  will  not  permit  as  to  treat.  These 
are  not  the  works  which  separate  Goethe 
from  other  men ;  and  **  Faust "  had  yet  to 
be  written  and  u Meister"  completed  — 
the  great  works  of  his  life. 

We  are  so  profoundly  aware  of  coming 
at  a  disadvantage  after  the  elaborate  and 
complete  comments  of  such  writers  as 
Cariyle,  Lewes,  and  a  host  of  others,  that 
we  feel  oar  courage  waver  as  we  approach 
the  greatest  productions  of  Goethe's  ge- 
nius. But  for  the  fact,  indeed,  that  no 
list  of  great  poets  in  the  century  which  is 
past  could  be  in  the  least  possible  without 
including  the  author  of  "Faust,"  we 
should  have  shrunk  altogether  from  the 
task.  Goethe  culminates  in  this  great 
poem,  which  is  as  much  the  epitome  of  his 
genius  as  the  "  Divina  Commedia  "  is  of 
the  genius  of  Dante.  The  story  is  too  well 
known  to  require  any  description.  It  is 
founded  upon  one  of  the  legends  which  has 
taken  deepest  hold  of  the  popular  mind, 
especially  in  Germany;  and  with  all  its 
mystic  meanings,  its  wild  mixture  of 
diablerie,  and  its  profound  intellectualism, 
no  subject  can  be  supposed  more  likely  to 
tempt  the  imagination  of  Goethe  or  to 
riret  the  attention  of  his  countrymen. 
The  whole  fable  is  peculiarly  national.  No 
other  country  has  ever  given  so  exalted  a 
place  to  the  philosopher,  or  been  so  willing 
to  regard  him  as  the  possible  first  actor  in 
a  great  drama ;  nowhere  else  have  such 
lofty  pretensions  of  mind  been  put  forth, 
and  nowhere  else  is  such  rough  horse-play 
practicable,  or  such  wildly  grotesque  super- 
stitions. The  rude  life  of  the  common 
people,  unveiled  by  any  poetic  graces  — 
the  utter  separation  of  the  soul  living  in 
thought  in  the  very  midst  of  that  teeming 
vulgar  existence  which  gives  so  character- 
istic and  striking  a  beginning  to  the  story  — 
is  thoroughly  Teutonic.  Such  a  contrast 
elsewhere  might  have  appeared  over- 
strained, but  in  Germany  it  is  natural. 
And  only  in  Germany  could  the  wild  fan- 
tastic dream  of  the  Brocken  and  its  amuse- 
ments, and  the  coarse  horrors  of  the  witch's 
kitchen,  have  been  possible  to  the  imagina- 
tion. The  drinking-bout  in  the  wine-cellar 
might  perhaps  be  equalled  in  other  coun- 
tries; out  we  doubt  if  any  but  a  German 
poet  would  have  ventured  ou  so  brutally 
realistic  a  picture,  or  permitted  the  boors 
to  stand  forth  before  us  in  all  their  be- 
sotted stupidity  without  even  a  gleam  of 
wit  to  make  them  pardonable.  The  sub- 
ject was  thus  adapted  in  an  extraordinary 


degree  both  to  the  poet  and  his  audience. 
In  England  its  splendid  power  would  no 
doubt  sooner  or  later  have  forced  it  into 
notice,  but  its  success  could  never  have 
been  national.  Even  now,  we  believe, 
when  it  comes  to  them  with  the  sanction 
of  generations,  the  first  effect  of  "  Faust " 
upon  the  simple  mind  is  much  more  an  im- 
pression of  disgust  than  of  enthusiasm. 
We  have  been  dragged  into  admiration  by 
dint  of  the  effusive  and  loudly-proclaimed 
delight  of  those  we  have  looked  up  to  as 
our  guides  in  literature.  But  in  Germany 
no  such  mediation  was  ever  necessary. 
Tne  work  at  once  found  understanding 
and  appreciation ;  and  it  comes  to  us  with 
this'  vast  mechanical  advantage,  so  to 
speak — the  advantage  of  having  been  re- 
ceived into  the  permanent  picture-gallery 
of  the  world  by  at  least  one  unanimous 
nation. 

The  work  itself,  when  we  come  to  regard 
it  more  closely,  is  like  the  old  Werter-cry, 
repeated  in  a  deeper,  vaster,  more  splendid 
tone.  It  is  one  of  the  most  confusing  and 
bewildering  of  all  great  poems.  It  satis- 
fies the  reader  who  looks  no  further  by  its 
strange  and  wildly  tragic  story,  keep- 
ing its  meaning  safe  for  those  who  seek 
it.  But  to  those  who  seek  that  mean- 
ing most  anxiously,  it  appears  a  grand 
phantasmagoria  wilfully  broken,  in  which 
great  gleams  of  sudden  light  are  every- 
where flanked  by  fantastic  storm-clouds 
drifting  up  from  some  unknown  sea,  from 
some  abyss  of  mystic  vapour  full  of  the 
most  bewildering  shapes  and  sounds  of 
wonder.  "The  scenes  are  mere  magic- 
lantern  pictures,"  says  Coleridge,  who  in 
his  own  dreamy  soul  ought  to  have  been 
able,  one  would  have  thought,  to  compre- 
hend his  brother  poet ;  and  there  is  a  cer- 
tain reality  in  the  image,  however  false  its 
application  may  be.  Scenes  from  a  magic- 
lantern  —  with,  however,  the  great  living 
world  for  the  curtain  on  which  to  display 
them,  and  a  greater  unseen  world  with  all 
its  mystic  forces  crowding  in  to  fill  up  the 
intervals,  framing  every  picture  with  roll- 
ing clouds  of  wonder,  with  huge  shadows 
visionary  and  fantastic,  yet  terrible  in 
their  suggestiveness.  Through  the  whole 
drama  this  sense  of  blended  reality  and 
unreality,  this  phantasmagoric  character, 
possesses  the  spectator.  He  does  not  read, 
but  looks  on  while  he  is  carried  from  the 
bright  soft  scenes  of  outdoor  life,  from  the 
chamber  of  the  student,  from  the  more 
sacred  chamber  of  the  girl  —  up  and  away 
into  the  mountain  mists,  where  that  wild, 
senseless,  hopeless  revel  is  going  on  among 
the  clouds,  vainer  than  humanity  at  its 
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vainest,  sickening  and  terrible';  then  down 
again  with  a  swoop,  fate-driven,  to  the 
deeper  phantasmagoria  below,  where  all 
the  sky  and  lights  are  changed,  and  woe 
has  succeeded  bliss,  and  the  brief  human 
dream  of  thoughtless  love  and  delight  has 
ended  in  death  and  murder  and  madness. 
Dreams  all  ?  with  only  that  gigantic  grasp 
of  sorrow,  pain  unendurable,  to  distinguish 
the  dream  which  is  clothed  in  flesh  and 
blood  from  that  which  is  mere  air  and 
spirit 

What  does  it  all  mean  ?  It  means  that 
in  all  the  earth  and  all  the  air  there  is 
nothing  that  can  satisfy  the  wandering, 
yearning,  passionate  soul,  which  is  a  stran- 
ger in  this  world  and  a  sojourner  like  its 
fathers.  Let  this  being  throw  every  re- 
straint aside ;  let  him  try  knowledge 
at  any  cost;  pleasure  at  any  cost;  let 
him  adventure  himself  on  the  most  aw- 
ful of  penalties  in  wild  pursuit  of  some- 
thing to  satisfy  him,  scorning  safety,  com- 
fort, virtue,  everything  that  might  be 
supposed  to  stand  between  him  and  enjoy- 
ment —  and,  lo !  his  fate  is  no  better  than 
that  of  the  dullest  slave:  he  has  but  a 
darker  climax  of  misery,  a  deeper  depth  of 
pain,  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  his 
struggle.  Who  will  show  him  any  good  ? 
He  seeks  it  in  lofty  ways,  and  in  vile ;  in 
the  flesh,  in  the  spirit,  in  some  wild  inter- 
mediate region  where  fantastic  delusions 
reign,  and  all  is  as  wildly  false  as  the  dis- 
appointment is  bitterly  true.  Never  was  a 
•  more  tremendous  moral  worked  out  for  our 
instruction ;  but  the  object  of  the  poet  is 
not  moral.  He  cares  as  little  for  morality 
as  he  does  for  probability,  or  the  unities  of 
art,  or  any  other  conventional  thing.  When 
Faust  sets  forth  upon  his  wild  journey,  it 
is  even  with  no  belief  in  the  possibility  of 
that  satisfaction  for  which  he  scornfully 
risks  his  soul,  indifferent  to  the  danger.  In 
ail  he  does  and  wishes  there  is  the  constant 
presence  of  this  scornful  despair,  this  want 
of  all  faith  and  real  expectation.  We  feel 
that  he  accepts  the  devil's  bargain,  and 
sets  out  with  him  infinitely  more  for  the 
excitement's  sake,  and  to  escape  from  the 
gnawing  sense  of  his  personal  failure,  than 
with  any  real  belief  that  Mephistopheles 
can  help  him.  His  arbitrary  and  arrogant 
demand  of  the  demon's  services  to  procure 
him  Mirgaret  on  the  spot,  as  he  might 
have  demanded  a  flower,  betrays  this  half- 
savage,  half-contemptuous  scorn  of  hope- 
lessness. For  Faust  at  that  moment  has 
no  thought  of  Margaret  in  the  deeper  way 
of  love,  which  surprises  him  afterward) 
when  his  soul  is  brought  in  contact  with 
the  fresh  and  frank  girlish  being,  so  simple, 


true,  and  tender,  whose  sudden  and  un- 
thought-of  touch  staggers  him  for  a  mo- 
ment in  his  wild  career.    Here  one  gleam 
of  human  reality,  clear  as  the  daylight, 
simple  and  penetrating  as  Nature  herself, 
alights  momentarily  upon  the   wanderer, 
but  is  obscured  by  the  wild  clouds  that 
swallow  him  once  again,  the  wild  search  to 
which  he  is  driven  by  the  fever  within  hiin 
and  the  fever  without,  his  weird  companion 
and  his  hungering,  despairing  soul.     This, 
to  our  thinking,  is  the  very  heart  and  soul 
of  the  wonderful  drama.    The  story  em- 
bodies the  tragedy  of  Gretcheu,  but  to 
Faust  it  is  but  an  incident  in  his  awful 
history,  an  incident  summing  up,  indeed, 
its  inevitable  and  unchangeable  character, 
its  struggle  of  life  and  death  betweeu  the 
true  and  the  false,  between  the  actual  and 
the  unseen,  and  its  desperate  attempt  to 
snatch  some  supreme  flower  of  satisfaction 
out  of  that  universal  chaos  —  if  not  of  the 
soul,  then  of  the  senses  —  anything,  any- 
thing 1  which  will  make  him  say  to  the 
passing  moment,  "Linger,  thou    art    so 
fair  !  "    If  we  could  imagine  the  mournful 
writer  of  £colesiaste3  —  be  he  Solomon,  be 
he  some  other  heart-stricken  sage  —  roused 
up  into  a  sudden  tragic  passion  of  desire, 
making  one  last  frantic  effort  to  find  some- 
thing which  has  not  already  been',  some- 
thing   out    of  the  sickening    routine   of 
everyday  disappointment,  there  are  no  oth- 
er garments  in  which  we  could  clothe  him 
than  those  of   this  eager  but  unhoping 
spirit,  the  scornful,  passionate,  despairiug 
Faust,  who  is  as  contemptuous  of  the  risk 
of  his  soul  as  he  is  of  the  signing  in  blood 
of  the  conventional  compact.     And  here  it 
must  be  added  that,  if  any  gentle  reader 
retains  a  lingering    wish  to  be  able  to 
approve  of  Faust,  or  to  find  some  moral 
excellence  struggling  through  his  darkness, 
that  fond  imagination  had  better  at  once 
be  dismissed  from  the  mind.    No  thought 
of  morality  is  in  the  whole ;  on  the  con- 
trary, its  bonds  are  voluntarily  and  con- 
sciously laid  aside  in  order  that  the  last 
experiment  may  be  tried  without  any  ob- 
stacle; and  this  even  the  most  didactio 
mind  will  recognize  as  a  kind  of  necessity. 
Faust,  accordingly,  is  not  a  being  to  excite 
any  moral  sympathy ;  he  is  not  a  good  mau 
captive  to  error,  or  led  away  by  tempta- 
tions of   the  devil  —  or  even  struggling 
against  the  forces  of  evil  which  are  massed 
and  grouped  around  him.     Oa  the  con- 
trary, he  goes  out  to  meet  them.     He  in- 
spects  them  with  an  eager  scrutiny,  and 
makes  a  distinct  mental  effort  to  find  in 
them,  if  not  some  good,  yet  soma  pleasure, 
—  a  fact  which  naturally  increases  tenfold 
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the  reality  of  his  disgust  and  sickening 
perception  of  the  everlasting  meanness 
and  pettiness  of  that  wild  riot  which  is  .so 
foil  of  seeming  abandon,  bat  yet  so  slavish 
in  its  fantastical  restraints.  The  only  mo- 
ment at  which  the  man  is  hashed  oat  of 
his  wild  fever  is  when  the  touch  of  love 
has  arrested  him  —  when  compunction 
seizes  him  —  when  his  wild  course  is 
stopped  for  the  moment,  and  a  thought  of 
the  rain  be  may  bring  upon  the  creature 
he  loves  daunts  him  in  the  delirious  fear* 
lessness  Which  up  to  this  moment  has  been 
his  condition.  The  scene  in  the  cave,  for 
which  Mr.  Lewes  curiously  enough  declares 
he  can  find  no  reason,  seems  to  us  the  one 
point  where  the  storm-driven  spirit  touches 
earth,  before  all  the  powers  of  hell  tighten 
upon  him  that  grasp  which  he  scorns  and 
loathes,  but  can  not  any  longer  shake  off. 
Love  and  Nature  have  momentarily  turned 
him  back  into  a  man.  "  Shall  I  not  feel 
her  pangs  —  her  ruin  ?  "  he  cries.  "  Must 
I  drag  ber  and  her  peace  into  the  dust  V  " 
It  is  the  sudden  soft  murmur  of  the  brook 
amid  the  horrors  of  the  mariner's  dream  — 
the  sudden  break  of  light  in  the  sky,  show- 
ing still  in  the  midst  of  the  tempest  a  pos- 
sibility of  calm.  Short-lived  possibility  — 
impracticable  hope  1  for  fate  is  not  to  be 
cheated,  nor  the  demon,  nor  those  wild 
impulses  which  give  both  fate  and  demon 
their  power. 

The  character  of  Mepbistopheles  is  per- 
haps the  most  wonderful  creation  in  all 
fiction.  He  is  not  a  man  in  the  guise  of  a 
demon,  like  Milton's  magnificent  Satan, 
bat  a  true  devil,  without  one  mitigating 
feature,  one  compunction,  one  feeling,  good 
or  bad.  From  the  time  that  he  appears  in 
the  presence  of  the  Lord,  in  a  scene  which 
we  most  say  is  not  so  shocking  to  our  feel- 
ings of  reverence  as  it  seems  to  have  been 
in  many  cases,  until  the  last  word  of  the 
drama,  which  he  snatches  at  to  destroy  if 
possible  the  one  hope  of  the  dying  girl  and 
her  miserable  destroyer,  the  completeness 
of  his  heartless,  soulless,  devilish  nature  is 
neTer  disturbed  by  any  inopportune  break- 
ing in  of  humanity.  The  mocking  unbelief 
which  chuckles  in  the  very  presence  of 
divinity  over  its  own  changeless,  emotion- 
less estimate  of  things  human,  is  a  more 
original  conception  than  that  of  the 
haughty,  remorseful  demons  who  still  re- 
member their  high  estate,  and  in  the  very 
height  of  their  pride  are  conscious  of  hav- 
ing fallen.  Mepbistopheles,  however,  who 
still  now  and  then  likes  to  see  Der  Alte, 
and  fiuds  it  good  of  so  great  a  Lord  to  bo 
civil  to  the  Devil,  is  such  an  inconceivable 
mixture  of  cold-blooded  impudence  and 


mockery  as  no  human  imagination  over 
before  dreamt  of.    And  there  is  an  infinite 
subtle  power  in  the  way  in  which  this  be- 
ing, in  the  YQry  height  of  his  unmitigated, 
unimpressionable    intellectualism,    is   yet 
bound  by  the  most  fantastic  cantrips  of 
diablerie  which  fascinates    the  spectator. 
He  who  could  ieer  when  he  came  out  of 
the  presence  of  God,  is  yet  held  fast  by 
the  pentagram  on  the  floor  as  if  he  were 
some  sorcerer's  familiar;  and  has  to  be 
thrice  bidden  to  enter,  and  to  go  through 
various  other  contemptible  formulas  with  a 
mixture  of  absolute  rigmarole  in  his  super- 
natural cleverness  which  betrays  a  mock- 
ery still  more  profound  than  the  mockery 
of  the  devil  —  the  saturnine  laugh  within 
a  laugh  of  the  man  who  can  create  and 
despise  the  very  demon  who  leads  him  to 
perdition.     We  do  not  know  of  anything 
that  can  be  put  beside  this  extraordinary* 
creation  of  genius.     Shakespeare   was  at 
once  too  human  and  too  divine  —  too  pro- 
foundly moral  in  his  nature  —  to  have  been 
capable    of  it.      He    never   could    have 
brought  himself  to  sneer  at  the  Sneerer, 
and  to  hold  up  to  everlasting  mockery    * 
only,  the  worst  and  strangest  and  most    . 
pitiful  impersonation  of  evil  which  ever 
occurred  to  genius.     Other  poets  have  ele- 
vated the  Devil  into  a  splendid  embodi- 
ment of  despair  —  they  have   hated  him, 
contemned,  even  in  a  tender  turn  of  tbo 
<jreat  poet's  nature  have  pitied,  the  hope- 
less One ;  but  only  Goethe  has  made  him 
at  once  powerful  and  ridiculous,  victorious 
and  paltry  —  the  grotesque  slave  of   an 
angle,  as  well  as  the  remorseless  master  of 
the  perishing  soul. 

It  is  in  Margaret,  however,  that  the  mind 
of  the  reader,  baffled  and  bewildered  by 
all  these  mysteries,  finds  rest  and  refresh- 
ment and  food  for  his  sympathies.  She  is 
placed  so  beautifully  on  the  canvas,  and 
surrounded  with  such  a  bewitching  atmos- 
phere of  song  —  and  her  presence  is,  bo- 
sides,  such  an  intense  relief  from  the  doom 
and  tumult  of  the  other  scenes  —  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  allow  that 
her  character  is  the  least  truly  conceived,, 
and  the  least  perfect  in  execution.  This  is 
so  far  natural  that  the  use  of  woman  in 
poetry  is  chiefly  conventional,  or  rather 
typical,  and  that  so  long  as  she  represents 
a  certain  ideal  of  beauty,  love,  and  inno- 
cence, individualism  is  not  required  for 
her.  She  is  the  light  in  the  picture,  a  thing 
much  more  straightforward  and  free  from 
complication  than  the  darkness.  We  fear 
that  in  saying  this  we  will  shock  many 
readers  to  whom  Margaret  is  the  true  at- 
traction of  "  Faust."    let,  nevertheless,  we 
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do  not  doubt  that  they  will,  to  a  certain 
extent  at  least,  agree  with  us  when  they 
have  looked  a  little  closer  into  her*  She  is 
intended,  it  is  evident,  to  be  extremely 
young  —  younger  even  than  the  ordinarily 
imagined  age  of  girlish  perfection  —  and 
perfectly  simple,  though  rapidly  developed 
under  the  magic  of  Faust's  presence,  ad- 
miration, and  love.  But  perhaps,  more 
from  the  fault  of  the  age  than  the  poet, 
this  gentle  creature  is  made  so  purely  su- 
perficial as  to  yield  at  once  to  tier  lover 
without  even  a  thought  of  the  pollution 
involved  — and  that  after  she  has  been  dis- 
coursing him  in  the  garden  scene  with  that 
wonderful  mixture  of  gravity,  piety,  and 
bewildered  girlish  simplicity  about  his  re- 
ligion. To  be  sure,  this  may  be  said  to  be 
the  effect  of  the  spiritual  power  of  Mephis- 
topheles ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  one  of  the 
least  powerful  points  in  the  story  that  Me- 

Shistopheles  has  no  power  whatever  on 
largaret.  He  steals  the  jewels  for  her, 
and  manages  for  Faust  a  visit  to  her  empty 
chamber  —  but  he  does  no  more.  He  can- 
not take  the  lover  there  when  Margaret  is 
within.  He  can  neither  force  her  innocent 
soul  into  sin,  nor  even  throw  her  into  a 
questionable  position.  Her  downfall  ha3 
to  be  left  to  herself;  but  this  very  down- 
fall is  at  variauce  with  her  character.  She 
who  has  but  a  moment  before  been  full  of 
sweet  and  anxious  though  confused  thought 
about  her  lover's  faith  —  who  has  shown 
such  quick  aud  true  spiritual  perception  as 
regards  Mephistopheles  —  and  who  a  little 
after  sings  to  the  Mother  of  Sorrows  a 
hymn  so  full  of  the  lof.iest  patho3 —  con- 
sents with  the  careless  readiuess  of  a  wan- 
ton to  the  first  proposal  of  evil.  This  is  a 
mistake  which  would  have  been  fatal  had 
the  drama  been  one  founded  upon  the  or- 
dinary principles  of  art.  A3  it  is,  how- 
ever, the  wild  rush  of  the  phantoms,  who 
are  always  ready  to  flood  the  scene,  and 
hurry  it  on  from  one  chapter  to  another, 
prevents  us  from  dwelling  upou  the  incred- 
ible rapidity  of  the  action  at  this  the  cen- 
tral point  of  the  story.  Never  was  figure 
more  pathetic  than  that  of  poor  Margaret 
afterwards,  though,  indeed,  her  aspect  up 
to  the  crowning  anguish  of  the  prison 
scene  is  that  of  an  innocent  martyr  rather 
than  of  a  Magdalen.  "  My  heart  is  sore, 
my  peace  is  gone,"  she  sings  in  her  early 
despondency  before  evil  has  come  nigh 
her.  But  it  is  with  a  deeper  tragic  anguish 
that  her  song  is  full  when  she  addresses 
the  Mother  of  Tear3  — 

«•  Wheresoe'er  I  go, 
What  woe.  what  woe!  what  woe 


Is  in  my  bosom  aching! 
When  to  my  room  I  creep, 
I  weepl  I  weep!  I  weep! 

My  heart  is  breaking." 

She  is  the  victim  whom  man  and  the 
devil,  the  struggling  mind  and  the  malign 
spirit,  require  to  give  emphasis  to  their 
conflict  with  all  the  powers  of  heaven  and 
all  the  laws  of  earth.  Without  this  exam- 
ple of  their  reckless  progress  over  the  very 
neck  of  humauity,  indifferent  how  and 
where  their  crushing  footsteps  fall,  the  im- 
pression made  upon  the  audieuce  would 
have  been  less  immense ;  and  the  tragedy 
of  Margaret  brings  the  drama  into  a  re- 
gion accessible  to  those  who  have  neither 
iu sight  nor  patience  enough  to  follow  that 
unending  tragedy  of  "  Faust,"  which  may, 
for  aught  we  know,  be  going  on  still  in 
ever  new  and  new  experiment,  new  clutch- 
es at  those  apples  of  Sodom  which  turn  to 
ashes  in  the  mouth. 

We  need  not  add  that  the  "Faust" 
tragedy  does  go  on  to  another  weird  scene, 
into  which  we  shall  not  attempt  to  follow 
the  poet.  The  worshippers  of  Goethe  will 
be  led  by  their  cultus  into  these  obscure 
shades  of  mystic  poesy  ;  but  to  us  it  is  im- 
possible to  go  with  them,  neither  would 
the  reader  thank  us  for  endeavouring  to 
open  to  him  a  bewildering  region  where 
even  Mr.  Carlyle's enthusiasm  could  induce 
few  to  follow.  One  of  the  many  proofs 
that  universal  and  sovereign  poetry  must 
confine  itself  within  the  limits  of  common 
humau  perception  and  feeling,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  great  fable  of  "  Faust "  re- 
solves itself,  in  reality,  with  by  far  the 
greater  majority  of  readers,  into  .the  story 
of  Margaret.  In  her  —  in  her  simplicity 
and  naturalness,  and  in  the  heartrending 
pathos  of  her  woe  —  the  human  interest 
centres.  It  is  immaterial  to  the  most  of 
us  whether  the  philosopher  ever  finds  or 
not  the  mouthful  of  content  for  which  he 
risks  heaven  and  hell;  but  the  weeping 
maiden  placing  those  (lowers  before  the 
shrine,  appealing  to  the  Mother  of  Sarrowa 
—  the  broken  heart  distraught » with  mis- 
ery—never can  be  indifferent  to  ua.  The 
simplest  soul  weeps  over  her,  and  the 
greatest.  What  is  Helena  to  us  or  any 
other  prehistoric  witch?  —  but  Gretchen 
lays  the  claim  of  inalienable  human  com- 
passion and  sympathy  upon  all  our 
thoughts.  «wr*  no  :•* 

"Wilhelm  Meister"  is  in  evevj  way**, 
less  comprehensible,  less  definable  work, 
than  the  great  poem  which  has  made 
Goethe*s  name  for  ever  illustrious.  The 
best  and  soundest  critics,  aud  those  who 
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are  most  deeply  acquainted  with  the  gen- 
ius of  Goethe,  speak  with  a  concealed  be- 
wilderment which  is  not  less,  though  it  is 
more   amnsin*,  than  that  of  the  casual 
reader.     Mr.  Lewes  himself  is  driven  to 
beseech  as  to  relinquish  any  attempt  to 
discover   the   idea  of   the   work,  and   to 
*•  stand  fast  by  history,"  which  would  be 
very  reasonable  if  it  were  simply  a  history 
of  Meister  which  we  were  contemplating. 
"  The  first  six  books  —  beyond  all  compar- 
ison the  best  and  most  important  —  were 
written,"  says    Mr.   Lewes,  "before    the 
journey  to  Italy :  they  were  written  dur- 
ing   the    active    theatrical    period    when 
Goethe    was    manager,  poet,  and    actor. 
The  contents  of  these  books  point  very 
clearly  to  his  intention  of  representing  in 
them  the  whole  nature,  aims,  and  art  of 
the  comedian  ;  and  in  a  letter  to  Merck  he 
expressly  states  that  it  is  his  intention  to 
portray  the  actor's  life.    Whether  at  the 
same  time  he  meant  the  actor's  life  to  be 
symbolical,  cannot    be    positively    deter- 
mined.   That  may  or  may  not  have  been 
a  secondary  intention.    The  primary  in- 
tention is  very  clear."     This  statement  we 
should  receive,  we  repeat,  as  perfectly  sat- 
isfactory, had  the  novel  been  anything  but 
the  "  Apprenticeship  of  Wilhelm  Meister." 
The  life  of  the  comedian  is  indeed  perfect- 
ly clear,  and  full  of  genius.    Though  the 
incidents  are  scanty,  and  though  -the  tale 
goes  on  in  that  leisurely  way  which  prom- 
ises eternal  duration,  there  is  quite  enough 
in  it  to  justify  its  existence,  were  we  not 
mystified  at  the  beginning  by  an  intima- 
tion of  some  hidden  thread  of  meaning 
which  no  intellect    yet    has'  been    clear 
enough  to  seize.    "  The  work  is  one  of  the 
most  invaluable  productions,"  Goethe  says 
to  Eckermann ;  "  I  myself  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  the  key  to  it."    It  was  the 
work  of  nearly  twenty  years  of  his  life, 
was  given  to  the  world  with  vast  solemni- 
ty, and  has  been  accepted  ever  since  its 
publication  as  an  admirable  parable  of  the 
highest  class  —  if  we  only 'could  divine 
what  it  meant.     We  confess  frankly  that 
the  meaning  which  is  so  very  hard  to  dis- 
cover seems  to  us  scarcely  worth  the  trou- 
ble.    The   Goethe-idolater  who  reads  it 
over  and  over  will  doubtless  be  rewarded 
for  his  pains ;  but  the  man  who  is  not  a 
worshipper,  to  begin  with,  will  probably 
never    return   to    this    perplexing    book. 
**    l  "  ^ti  Carlyle  we  can  glean  not  much 
-Jthei  .a  the  way  of  absolute  enlighten- 
ment than  an  enthusiastic  commendation 
of  the  "temper   of  mind"  —  that  is,  the 
universal  calm,  impartiality,  and  largeness 
of  apprehension  displayed  in  the  work  — 
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a  temper  which  permits  the  most  diverse 
characters  to  display  themselves,  each 
"  having  justice  done  "  to  him,  each  living 
"  freely  in  his  own  element,  in  his  proper 
form."  This  is  the  same  quality  which  Mr. 
Lewes  defends  from  the  charge  of  immor- 
ality, by  defining  it  as  "  a  complete  absence 
of  all  moral  verdict  on  the  part  of  the  au- 
thor." But  both  critics  take  refuge  finally 
in  that  personal  plea  which  seldom  betok- 
ens much  strength  of  argument.  Goethe 
did  it,  therefore  it  must  be  great.  " ( Meis- 
ter' is  the  mature  product  of  the  first 
genius  of  our  times,  and  must,  one  would 
think,  be  different  in  various  respects  from 
the  immature  products  of  geniuses  who 
are  far  from  the  fir  it,  and  whose  works 
spring  from  the  brain  in  as  many  weeks  as 
Goethe's  cost  him  years."  This  is  a  dan- 
gerous kind  of  certainty. 

The  second  part  of  "  Wilhelm  Meister  " 
—  his  Wanderjahre  or  Travels,  as  it  is 
called  in  the  English  version  —  is  still 
more  profoundly  bewildering.  The  pro- 
cessions of  misty  figures  that  wind  in  end- 
less obscurity  through  it,  defy  at  once  the 
intellect  and  the  memory  —  and  the  mys- 
terious education  which  goes  on  in  the 
"pedagogic  Province"  under  the  super- 
intendence of  "  the  Chief  of  the  Three," 
reaches  to  a  height  of  mysticism  quite  be- 
yond our  reach.  Such  knowledge  is  too 
high  for  us.  Yet  there  are  lovely  pictures 
in  this  wildest  and  strangest  little  volume ; 
and  a  kind  of  ineffable  unmeaningness,  as 
of  a  purpose  which  has  quite  overshot  its 
mark,  attracts  us  somehow  to  the  quaint, 
beautiful  picture  of  the  Holy  Family  iu 
the  first  four  or  five  chapters.  We  have 
not  the  remotest  idea  what  it  means,  and 
would  much  rather  not  have  it  explained 
to  us ;  but  it  is  like  a  picture  of  Van  Eyck, 
or  some  other  early  Teutonic  master  — 
a  group  of  beings  half  celestial,  half  peas- 
ant, like  nothing  earthly,  yet  full  of  the 
sweetness  of  the  homely  Boil.  We  have 
no  reason  whatever  to  give  for  this  caprice 
of  admiration ;  and  it  may  be,  for  aught 
we  know,  rather  a  disgrace  to  us  than 
otherwise ;  but  we  confess  that  in  all 
"  Meister  "  this  curious  fantastic  picture  is 
the  only  one  which  has  taken  deep  hold  of 
our  thoughts,  or  in  the  least  touched  our 
heart. 

However,  to  return  to  the  one  irrefraga- 
ble base  of  argument :  Goethe  wrote  this 
book,  and  therefore  it  must  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  meaning  in  it.  He  lingered 
over  it,  in  some  curious  twist  of  his  great 
intellect,  more  than  he  did  over  any  other 
work.  "  Faust "  was  a  trifle  in  comparison 
with  what  "  Meister  "  oost  him.    That  this 
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is  bat  another  instance  of  the  manifold 
mistakes  of  genius,  and  of  the  special  per- 
versity of  this  genius,  we  might  venture 
to  say,  were  the  poet  any  one  but  Goethe, 
who  has  the  special  privilege  of  possessing 
etill  a  body-guard  ready  to  repel  any  at- 
tack. But  that  the  demi-god  bad  this  per- 
versity is  evident  enough.  When  we  read 
that  in  Rome  his  whole  mind  was  occupied 
with  study  of  the  structure  of  plants  — 
an  investigation  which  surely  would  have 
been  more  appropriate  to  the  Gartenhaus 
at  Weimar  —  and  that  during  the  French 
campaign  in  which  he  accompanied  his 
Duke,  he  was  absorbed  in  a  theory  of 
colours  —  the  reader  cannot  but  feel  that 
either  a  wilful  abstraction  of  his  great  fac- 
ulties from  the  more  important  matters 
under  his  eye,  or  an  almost  childish  way- 
wardness of  imagination,  must  have  been 
the  cause  of  such  strange  aberration.  A 
small  man  who  had  been  seized  by  such 
fantastic  philosophies  would  either  have 
concealed  them  sedulously,  or  would  have 
been  characterized,  stnza  compliment^  as  a 
fool.  But  it  was  part  of  the  great 
Goethe's  instinct  to  follow  his  own  intui- 
tions wherever  they  led  him,  without 
shame  or  self-explanation. 

We  need  not  dwell  upon  such  produc- 
tions as  the  "  Elective  Affinities,"  the 
Wahloenoandtschqften  —  the  monument  of 
a  last  love,  which  seized  him  when  he  was 
sixty,  and  at  length  married,  for  a  pretty 
girl  in  her  teens,  who  was  sent  back  to 
school  by  way  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
uncomfortable  romance.  This  story  re- 
lates how  a  husband  and  wife  fell  in  love 
with  their  two  visitors,  and  all  the  deli- 
cate conflict  of  sentiment  that,  ensued  as 
to  whether  the  four  lovers  were  to  be 
made  happy  or  not.  Mr.  Lewes  ingen- 
iously assures  us  that,  "  taking  life  as  it  is, 
not  as  it  ought  to  be,  this  situation  may 
be  considered  as  terribly  true,  and, 
although  tragic,  by  no  means  immoral "  — 
an  opinion,  however,  so  little  agreed  in  by 
the  English  public  at  least  that  the  ••  Wahl- 
verwandtschaften  "  is  the  only  important 
one  of  Goethe's  works  which  remains  un- 
translated. We  have  said  that  by  this 
time  Goethe  was  at  last  married,  an  event 
which  did  not  occur  till  nearly  twenty 
years  after  the  beginning  of  his  connection 
with  Christiane  Vulpius,  the  mother  of  his 
children,  who  only  then^became  his  wife. 
The  incident  is  not  so  pleasant  that  we 
should  dwell  upon  it ;  but  it  is  curious  as 
illustrating  the  often-illustrated  theory  of 
the  weight  of  bondage  which  men  avow- 
edly dreading  the  yoke  of  marriage  bring 
upon    themselves   by  other  connections. 


Goethe,  who  had  taken  the  bloom  off  so 
many  young  existences,  had  in  his  old  age 
to  groan  under  the  bond,  unlegalized,  bu- 
strong  as  habit  and  his  own  weakness 
made  it,  to  a  coarse  and  intemperate  comt 
panion,  whom  he  could  neither  mend  nor 
get  free  from.  He  married  her  finally, 
which  was  well,  but  did  not  alter  the  char- 
acter of  his  sufferings,  in  which,  recollect- 
ing the  experiences  of  his  past  life,  the 
vindictive  reader  will  feel  a  certain  satis- 
faction as  of  poetic  justice.  Certainly,  un- 
less the  rules  of  morals  and  of  feeling  are 
abrogated  by  a  man's  greatness,  which  we 
do  not  hold  to  be  the  case,  Goethe  richly 
deserved  to  have  a  fat  and  intemperate 
termagant  saddled  upon  him  m  the  latter 
part  of  his  life. 

That  life  ended  most  tranquilly,  among 
such  honours  as  have  fallen  to  few  men. 
He  lived  so  long  that  his  fame  went  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  and  brought  him  uni- 
versal worship.  From  all  the  different 
points  of  the  compass  idolaters  came  to 
bow  before  his  shrine ;  and  these  not  com- 
mon idolaters.  In  intellectual  Germany  he 
ruled  supreme,  though  he  was  not  a  politi- 
cal or  patriotic  German,  and  took  but 
little  interest  in  the  national  cause.  His 
indifference,  indeed,  to  public  events  must 
have  reached  the  length  of  affectation,  as 
we  find  him  in  August  1830  commenting 
upon  "  the  eruptiou  of  the  volcano  "  in 
Paris,  meaning  not  the  Revolution,  news 
of  which  had  just  arrived,  but  a  discus- 
sion in  the  Academy  between  Cuvier  and 
Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire  I  —  surely  a  ridiculous 
piece  of  pretence,  which  it  is  impossible 
to  account  for  otherwise  than  by  the  per- 
versity already  referred  to,  or  such  a  petty 
determination  to  be  superior  as  it  is  pain- 
ful to  connect  with  the  memory  of  a  great 
man.  His  way  to  the  grave  was  as  pleasant, 
as  gradual,  as  softly  carpeted  with  mosses 
and  flowers,  as  ever  beguiled  human 
footstep  onward.  Weimar  became  famous 
through  the  world  by  his  means.  It  was 
no  longer  known  as  a  little  ducal  Reside nz, 
or  the  capital  of  a  tiny  province,  but  as 
the  temple  in  w,hich  was  adored  the  great- 
est poet  of  his  age.  There,  surrounded 
by  his  friends  and  children,  he  died.  His 
companions  were  mostly  gone  before  him. 
Duke  and  duchess  and  brother  poet  had 
been  swept  away  into  the  unseeu,  and  an- 
other generation  had  taken  their  place ; 
but  it  was  a  generation  which,  from  their 
earliest  breath,  had  been  trained  to  adore 
Goethe.  He  was  eighty-two  when  the 
end  came.  He  died  an  ideal  death,  with 
as  small  an  amount  of  suffering  as  was  in- 
evitable, and  with  no  consciousness  of  the 
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approaching  conclusion.  The  last  words 
he  uttered  in  this  world  were  "More 
light ! "  —  words  most  touchingly  symbol- 
ical, though  he  meant  it  not.  His  life  had 
been  exceptionally  prosperous,  calm,  and 
without  anxiety.  All  he  had  wished  for 
had  fallen  into  his  hands,  and  a  long  and 
mellow  evening  of  repose  had  followed 
upon  the  bright  and  busy  and  lingering 
day. 

Thus  lived  and  laboured  and  died  a  man 
who  has,  perhaps,  been  classed  at  more 
widely  different  estimations  than  any 
other  man  of  his  time.  If  we  cannot  al- 
low, with  Carlyle,  that  he  and  the  first 
Napoleon  were  the  two  greatest  men  of 
their  day,  it  must  at  least  be  conceded  by 
the  least  willing  that  his  influence  spread 
more  widely,  and  we  may  say,  has  lasted 
longer,  than  that  of   any    other   modern 


member  of  the  great  brotherhood  of  poets. 
He  did  much,  and  he  suggested  much.  He 
set  minds  as  great  as  his  own  going  with  a 
touch  of  his  finger.  And  he  was  infinitely 
fortunate  in  catching  exactly  the  right 
moment  and  the  right  subject  to  move  the 
world  withal.  His  fame  and  his  nature 
were  both  profoundly  national ;  and 
though  his  patriotism  was  dull,  he  had 
perhaps  more  to  do  than  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries with  the  creation  of  that  na- 
tional sentiment  without  which  no  country 
can  ever  be  great.  In  every  way,  there- 
fore, the  effeots  which  he  meant  to  produce 
were  increased  and  magnified  by  effeots 
which  he  did  not  mean  to  produce  —  re- 
flections and  impulses  which  he  threw  off 
almost  without  knowing.  There  can  bp 
no  better  applause  given  to  human  great- 
ness. 


Tra  progress  of  the  struggle  between  the  Pros- 
m  Government  and  the  Feudal  ^barty  is 
watched  with  hardly  less  anxiety  is  Southern 
Germany  than  in  the  North.  It  appears  to  be 
felt  very  distinctly  that  there  are  interests  much 
higher  than  those  of  the  six  provinces  enumer- 
ated in  the  Kreis  Reform  Act,  which  depend 
upon  the  issue  of  this  new  constitutional  contest. 
The  South  German  Liberals,  who  form  no  incon- 
siderable section  of  the  great  majority  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  German  unity  in  the  Imperial 
Diet,  have  to  contend  at  home  with  the  unnat- 
ural combination  of  extreme  Radicals  and  Ultra- 
montanes,  who  are  united  in-  favour  of  the 
"  Parttcularist "  policy  which  the  war  has  left 
at  a  discouDt.  But  the  most  powerful  argument 
of  the  Liberals  in  pressing  the  absorption  of 
their  States  into  the  Empire  has  hitherto  been 
that  the  unity  of  Germany  must  carry  her  free- 
dom with  it;  and,  in  short,  that  the  predomi- 
nance of  Prussia,  however  selfish  it  may  appear, 
is  always  favourable  to  the  development  of  popu- 
lar rights  in  the  minor  States.  It  would  be  a 
death-blow  to  this  were  the  Junker  party  of  the 
northern  Iringdom  to  triumph  in  their  opposi- 


tion to  the  liberal  measure  lately  before  them. 
Suoh  a  result  would  inevitably  serve  to  throw 
the  larger  part  of  the  southern  reformers,  who 
are  at  heart  opposed  to  all  feudal  privileges, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Radicals.  Moreover,  if 
the  Prussian  Liberals  were  thrown  overboard 
by  the  Royal  Administration,  and  were  in  con- 
sequence forced  to  accept  the  defeat  of  the  re- 
form project,  it  would  make  a  serious  breach 
between  those  of  their  number  who  sit  in  the 
Diet  and  the  southern  members  with  whom  they 
are  accustomed  to  act.  In  fact,  a  viotory  won 
by  the  Junkers  of  the  six  provinces  would  be 
felt  as  a  defeat  not  only  by  their  local  opponents, 
but  by  the  Liberal  party  throughout  the  Em- 
pire. And  it  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that 
Prince  Bismarck's  return  from  the  rest  which 
was  lately  pressed  upon  him  as  it  were  by  the 
national  voice,  is  now  demanded  loudly  by  the 
same  organs  of  public  opinion  which  insisted  on 
the  necessity  of  his  stay  at  Varzin  until  some 
serious  foreign  oompiioation  —  for  no  such  home 
difficulty  was  foreseen  by  them  —  should  arise 
to  recall  him  from  his  well-earned  retirement. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
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TRANSLATED 


FROM  THB  "  DOROHLAUOHTUP  "  OF 
FRITZ  REUTKR. 

CHAPTER  I. 

How  the  castle  of  "Nigen-Strelitz  was  haunted.  — 
What  a  Kodump  is.  —  How  his  Serene  Highness 
and  his  sister  the  Princess  Christel  journeyed 
through  his  territory.  —  How  Sachtleben's  Wal- 
lach  was  borrowed  for  the  occasion,  and  the  valet 
Rand  suggested  to  his  Highness  to  build  a  Belvi- 
dere.  —The  Grand  Duke,  with  one  glance  out  of 


one  eye,  sets  in  progress  a  national  work.  —  A  new 

Salace  must  be  built  at  Nigen-Braumborg;  and  it 
i  built  accordingly.  —  Who  His  Serene  Highness 


aotually  was. 

In  the  year  1700,  and  something  over, 
in  the  evening  of  a  fine  day  in  May, 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
Adolf  Friedrich,  the  fourth  of  his  name, 
was  sitting  with  his  sister,  the  Princess 
Christel,  in  his  castle  at  Nigen-Strelitz. 
They  had  been  telling  each  other  ghost 
stories,  stupid  things  which  nobody  would 
believe  to  be  true  if  they  had  not  really 
happened,  and  both  were  in  a  fine  state 
of  terror,  but  his  Serene  Highness  the 
most  so. 

Suddenly  there  came  to  their  ears, 
through  the  soft  spring  twilight,  across  the 
lake,  a  sound,  a  fearful  sound,  such  a  sound 
as  a  very  malicious  ghost  might  utter,  if 
it  wanted  to  frighten  some  poor  mortal 
out  of  his  wits.  The  prolonged  and 
melancholy  sound  echoed  over  the  whole 
region,  and  the  two  Serene  Highnesses 
could  not  tell  whether  it  came  from  the 
air  above,  or  from  the  earth  beneath.  It 
was  all  one,  it  was  equally  frightful.  The 
Grand  Duke,  Adolf  Friedrich,  trembled 
with  fear ;  but  the  Princess  Christel,  who 
was  a  very  resolute  person,  had  sufficient 
presence  of  mind  $o  seize  a  little  silver 
bell  and  ring  it  violently.  Why  she  did  it 
she  could  not  have  explained ;  but  human 
beings  came  to  her  relief.  The  valet, 
Hand,  and  the  chamberlain,  von  Knuppels- 
dorp,  hastily  entered  the  room,  inquiring 
what  was  the  matter  and  what  was  wanted. 
The  two  Highnesses  scarcely  knew  what 
to  say,  for  of  course  it  must  be  a  ghost, 
and  who  knows  how  to  deal  with  a  ghost  ? 
Princess  Christel,  however,  had  so  much 
discretion  that  she  motioned  them  to  a 
couple  of  seats ;  and  so  the  four  sat  there, 

fazing  in  silence  at  each  other,  and  nobody 
new  what  was  really  the  matter,  only 
they  could  Bee  the  Grand  Duke  trembling. 
All  at  once  the  sound  came  again,  and  as 
the  prolonged  wail  echoed  over  Nigen- 
Strelitz,  Adolf  Friedrich  the  Fourth  clapped 
his  hands  over  his  Grand  Ducal  ears,  and 
cried, "  There  it  is  again  I  " 

The  chamberlain  von  Kniippelsdorp  took 
the  words  from  the  lips  of  the  valet,  Kand, 

[Entered  aooording  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1872,  by  Littell  &  Gay,  in  the  Office  of  the  Librarian 
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according    to  Mecklenburg  etiquette,  and 
said : 

"  Serene  Highness,  that  is  the  Ro- 
dump."  * 

And  the  Princess  Christel,  with  great 
presence  of  mind,  inquired  if  that  were  a 
new  kind  of  ghost. 

And  the  chamberlain  replied  it  was 
not  a  ghost  at  all,  it  was  a  bird  which 
amused  itself  occasionally  by  thrusting 
its  bill  into  the  swamp  and  screaming  in 
order  to  frighten  people. 

Whether  he  was  in  the  right  or  not  I 
do  not  know;  but  he  might  have  been 
accurately  informed,  for  he  was  one  of  the 
huntsmen.  The  Grand  Duke  did  not  be- 
lieve him,  and,  after  a  little  reflection,  he 
said :  "  All  good  spirits  praise  the  Lord  I 
Rand,  you  will  sleep  in  my  cabinet  to- 
night."    Then  he  retired. 

Princess  Christel  sat  a  little  longer  with 
the  chamberlain,  discussing  the  question 
of  what  means  of  protection  against  the 
ghost  she  should  employ  that  night,  and 
whether  she  should  sleep  alone  or  not;  for 
her  maid  of  honor,  Eorlin  Soltmaun,  was 
a  superstitious  old  goose ;  and  she  came  to 
the  conclusion  to  invite  one  of  the  house- 
maids, Wendula  Steinhagen,  to  be  her 
protector.  Wendula  was  a  very  resolute 
character ;  she  was  not  afraid  of  the  devil 
himself,  nor  even  of  the  Grand  Duke,  for 
she  had  once  said  to  him  :  "  Eh,  your  Se- 
rene Highnessl  Get  along  with  you,  out 
of  my  way  !  "  and  had  threatened  him  with 
her  broom. 

Under  the  protection  of  Rand  and  Wen- 
dula, the  two  Serene  Highnesses  passed 
the  night  in  peace,  and  they  sat  together 
at  breakfast  next  morning,  drinking  choco- 
late. The  Grand  Duke  appeared  to  be  in 
deep  thought,  and  at  length  gave  utterance 
to  his  conclusions : 

"  Sister  Christel,  you  are  a  woman,  and 
you  know  I  have  no  great  opinion  of  the 
sex ;  but  you  belong  to  our  distinguished 
family,  and  therefore  I  will  makeyou  ac- 
quainted with  my  intentions.  Wnat  do 
think?  I  propose  to  select  a  pleasant 
place  somewhere  in  my  dominions,  and 
build  a  new  palace." 

V I  would  ao  so,"  said  she.  "  But,  —  your 
Highness  is  lord  of  the  whole  country  to 
be  sure,  —  but  how  will  you  raise  the 
money  ?  " 

''That  occurred  to  me,  too/'  said  the 
Grand  Duke.  "  Why  do  I  have  my  bailiffs  ? 
They  must  furnish  the  timber  and  stone, 
and  the  workmen  can  wait  for  their 
wages,  for  it  is  an  unheard  of  thing  that 

*  Rohr  dommel,  species  of  bittern. 
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Serenissimus  Strelitziensis  should  be  tor- 
mented with  a  ghost,  under  his  very  nose. 
The  stupid  chamberlain,  to  be  sure;  said 
it  was  the  Rodump;  but  what  is  a  Ro- 
domp?  I  can  believe  almost  anything, 
bat  nobody  can  expect  me,  in  my  position 
of  reigning  Sovereign,  to  believe  such  a 
story  as  that.  Rand,"  said  he  to  his  valet, 
"Jochen  Bahnhase  shall  put  the  horses  to 
the  golden  coach,  three  lackeys  behind, 
and  two  runners  in  front;  the  coachman 
and  the  lackeys  shall  wear  their  state  uni- 
forms with  the  gold  lace',  and  the  two  run- 
ners, Halsband  and  Fleischfreter,  shall 
wear  their  new  Paris  hats  with  flowers, — 
a  la  Pompadour,'*  he  added  aside,  to  his 
sister. — »'  for  I  am  going  to  travel  through 
my  dominions." 

*  Tes,  your  Highness,''  said  Rand ;  "  but 
I  don't  know  how  we  can  manage  it,  for 
the  old  Wallach,  that  goes  on  the  right,  is 
so  badly  spavined,  that  he  can  scarcely 
pot  one  foot  before  the  other." 

"What  difference  does  that  make?" 
asked  his  Highness,  with  great  contempt. 
"  If  one  horse  is  sick,  you  can  go  to  Farmer 
Sachtleben,  and  borrow  one  of  his  horses." 

"Yes,  your  Highness,  but  he  cannot 
spare  one ;  it  is  his  busiest  time  of  carting 
manure,  and  he  couldn't  think  of  it." 

"  Yon  are  to  go,  Rand ;  we  are  reigning 
sovereign.'' 

So  Rand  went,  and  Sachtleben  let  him 
have  his  old,  stiff  Brown,  for  the  state 
equipage. 

Jochen  Bahnhase  drove  up  before  the 
door  with  the  golden  coachuthe  three 
lackeys  got  up  behind,-  \he  two  runners 
hovered  along  the  street,  Rand  sat  on  the 
box.  and  his  Serene  Highness  with  his 
sister  Christel  sat  in  the  coach. 

*  Which  way  ?  "  asked  Jochen  Bahnhase. 

"  Straight  forward,"  replied  Rand,  "  be- 
yond Stargard,  as  far  as  the  boundary ;  but 
not  over  the  boundary,  •for  we  are  only 
travelling  in  our  own  dominions." 

So  Jochen  Bahnhase  drove,  through  Star- 
gard and  through  Friedlanft  to  the  Prus- 
sian border,  and  then  pulled  up  his  horses : 
*  P-r-r,  oh  ha !  This  is  the  end ! "  Then 
the  Grand  Duke  gave  orders  to  drive  be- 
yond Woldeyk;  and  when  they  passed 
Woldeyk  and  came  near  Wulfajtagen  the 
coachman  turned  his  horses  at  the  boun- 
dary line,  and  said:  -"Rand,  here  it  is 
again,  we  can  go  no  farther." 

The  Princess  Christel,  who  had  over- 
heard him,  remarked  to  her  brother :  "  This 
is  the  first  time  I  have  travelled  so  exclu- 
sively in  our  own  dominions;  I  had  no 
idea  they  were  so  limited  in  extent." 

» Christel,''  said  his  Highness,  "you  are 


a  woman,  and  you  don't  know  what  you 
are  talking  about;  do  you  think  every- 
thing lies  to  the  southward  of  Strelitz? 
Feldbarg  and  Mirow  and  Forstenbarg  are 
all  in  my  dominions,  and  beyond  Mirow,  it 
stretches  out  in  a  point  into  Schwerin,  as 
may  be  plainly  seen." 

"  No,  Serene  Highness,"  said  Rand,  "the 
region  is  not  to  be  seen  quite  so  plainly, 
for  the  sand  blows  in  one's  eyes  too  much. 
I  ought  to  know,  for  I  was  born  and 
brought  up  there." 

His  Highness  was  provoked  at  Rand's 
foolish  jest,  and  putting  his  head  out  of 
the  golden  coach  he  called : 

"  Jochen  Bahnhase,  home  1  Tomorrow, 
we  will  drive  to  Forstenbarg,  and  through 
the  Mirow  forests." 

This  was  done  exactly  as  his  Highness 
commanded,  for  he  was  a  very  determined 
ruler,  and  when  he  had  said  a  thing,  he 
stuck  to  it.  So  the  next  day  they  drove 
through  Forstenbarg,  and  the  pine  forests ; 
and  when  Rand  bent  down  to  the  carriage 
door,  and  said  :  "  Serene  Highness,  here 
we  are  again  ! "  his  Highness  was  angry, 
and  cried :  "  Wesenberg  I "  as  if  he  would 
console  himself  in  that  way. 

But  in  spite  of  Wesenberg,  he  came  back 
to  Nigen-Strelitz  in  a  very  discontented 
mood ;  and  Rand  and  the  Princess  Christel 
stood  together  in  the  corridor,  and  shook 
their  heads,  and  said :  "  What  is  this  com- 
ing to?" 

Aud  the  morning  and  the  evening  were 
the  third  day,  and  his  Highness  did  not 
reign  this  night,  for  he  slept.  There  were 
no  Rodumps  to  be  heard,  and  the  ghosts 
who  were  usually  on  duty  at  the  castle 
of  Nigen-Strelitz  had  for  this  night  ap- 
pointments elsewhere. 

The  next  morning  Rand  came  down  to 
the  Princess  Christel,  and  said  :  "  Thank 
God  I  this  night  we  have  slept  peacefully, 
and  to-day  we  are  going  westward,  towards 
Nigen-Bramborg ;  then  we  shall  have 
travelled  over  our  whole  realm." 

And  Princess  Christel  said :  "  God  grant 
it  1  He  will  be  satisfied  then,  for  he  is  a 
very  determined  ruler." 

Three  hours  later,  they  were  driving 
past  the  Tannen  Krug  at  Nigen-Bram- 
borg; and  because  Sachtleben's  old  Brown 
could  go  no  further,  and  they  must  substi- 
tute one  of  the  inn-keeper's  horses,  the 
Grand  Duke  walked  up  and  down  before 
the  door  while  they  were  waiting,  and 
looked  over  at  the  beautiful  lake  and  the 
Broda  forest,  and  said  to  his  sister  in 
High-German,  —  for  the  inn-keeper's  wife 
stood  by,  and  he  must  keep  up  his  ducal 
dignity,  —     "  Most  Serene  Highness,  what 
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do  you  think  ?  Suppose  we  should  build 
ourselves  a '  Belvidere'  over  the  lake  ?  " 

Princess  Christel  was  about  to  reply, 
but  Band  sprang  forward,  and  said :  "  Tour 
Serene  Highness  is  always  right !  We  must 
have  a  Bellmandiir  1  All  the  Serene  High- 
nesses have  Bellmandiirs,  and  we  have 
none ! " 

And  the  Grand  Duke  said:  "Rand  is 
right."  And  so  they  drove  about  in  Nigen- 
Bramborg. 

When  he  had  come  as  far  as  the  market- 
place, in  this  pearl  of  his  kingdom,  he 
called  out  of  the  golden  coach:-  "Rand, 
Jochen  Bahnhase  must  stop  1 "  and  there- 
upon he  and  his  sister  got  down  from  the 
carriage,  Rand  having  previously  de- 
scended from  the  box,  and  the  three  lack- 
eys from  behind ;  and  the  two  runners, 
Halsband  and  Fleischfreter,  paused  to  take 
breath.  And  then  said  his  Serene  High- 
ness, Adolf  Friedrich  IV. :  "  This  pleases 
us,  and  here  will  we  build  us  a  palace  !  " 

Her  Highness,  the  Princess  Christel,  was 
going  to  say  something ;  but  his  Highness, 
the  reigning  sovereign,  interrupted  her, 
saying : 

"Your  Highness,  Christel,  what  more 
would  you  have  ?  Are  you  not  satisfied  ? 
Tou  see,"  —  still  speaking  in  High  German, 
for  they  were  surrounded  by  a  small  crowd 
of  his  *  faithful  subjects,'  who  indeed  ap- 

E  eared,  to  the  outward  eye,  to  be  merely 
ttle  street 'urchins,  but  the  Grand  Duke 
must  keep  up  his  dignity,  — "  you  see, 
there  yonder  by  the  Rathhaus,  we  will 
build  it." 

And  he  looked  at  the  Rathhaus  from 
this  side  and  that,  and  the  Rathhaus  al- 
lowed itself  to  be  looked  at,  which  was  no 
very  difficult  matter;  for  from  its  style 
of  architecture  one  might  suppose  it  had 
been  taken  out  of  a  Christmas  baby-house, 
years  and  years  ago,  and  set  down  in  the 
market-place  of  the  border-city  Nigen- 
Bramborg,  for  the  magistrate  and  the 
citizens  to  play  with. 

The  Princess  Christel  said  at  last: 
u  Cela  me  convient;  And,  your  Highness, 
you  can  build  your  palace  with  a  couple 
of  wings,  and  I  will  live  in  one  of  them." 

"  You  must  let  that  go,  for  the  present, 
Sister  Christel,"  said  his  Highness,  turning 
about,  "  Don't  undertake  too  much,  and 
you  are  less  likely  to  fail  1  I  am  not  going 
to  have  such  a  pack  of  women  in  this  new 
palace,  as  we  keep  at  Nigen-Strelitz.  Rand," 
cried  he,  "go  to  the  two  Burmeisters, 
and  you/1  turning  to  two  of  the  laokeys, 
"  call  the  Rathsherrs  hither  to  me ;  I  sum- 
mon them  together,  I,  the  reigning  sover- 
eign*   You  are  to  stay  here  l "  he  said  to 


the  third  lackey,  "we  will  not  be  left 
entirely  without  attendance." 

So  he  walked  up  and  down  with  his 
sister  Christel,  quite  regardless  of  her 
pouting  discontent,  and  the  lackey  shuffled 
along  behind  them. 

The  two  Burmeisters  and  the  four  Raths- 
herrs came,  and  the  Grand  Duke  signified 
to  them  his  singular  intention  of  building 
a  palace  in  their  market-place,  and  in 
accordance  with  old,  dignified  customs 
they  made  him  a  deep  bow,  and  the  oldest 
Burmeister  was  about  to  speak  of  the 
great  honour  it  would  be;  when  the 
youngest  Rathsherr,  who  had  not  a  par- 
ticle of  tact,  began  to  say  that  it  would  be 
a  pity  to  build  up  their  fine,  open  market- 
place, and  that  at  least,  consent  must  first 
be  asked  of  the  representatives  of  the  city. 

But  his  Highness  merely  looked  him 
sternly  in  the  face,  with  one  of  his  princely 
eyes,  and  then  turned  on  his  heel  and 
hummed  the  air : 

••  Marlbrouok  s'en  va  t'en  guerre," 

and  this  lofty  presence  of  mind  averted  any 
further  unpleasant  discussion  of  the  matter. 
The  discomfited  Rathsherr  went  home, 
and  foolishly  told  the  whole  story  to  his 
wife  ;  she  took  two  of  their  innocent  chil- 
dren, and  set  one  on  each  knee,  placed  a 
third  at  his  feet,  and,  standing  behind 
them,  asked  him  impressively  if  he  would 
make  her  and  his*  whole  family  uuhappy. 
He  said,  No,  he  couldn't,  and  he  wouldn't 
do  that ;  and  so  the  entire  opposition  party, 
in  his  Serene  Highness's  dominions,  was 
vanquished  by  this  resolute  woman. 

But  the  Grand  Duke,  with  the  Princess 
Christel,  the  two  runners,  and  the  three 
lackeys  behind,  drove  back  to  Nigen- 
Strelitz  in  the  golden  coach,  with  the  firm 
conviction  in  his  princely  mind  that,  with 
a  single  glance  of  one  eye,  he  had  con- 
trolled the  whole  machinery  of  the  State, 
and  set  in  progress  a  national  work.  And 
he  kept  the  inn-keeper's  old  chestnut  mare 
in  his  stables  until  the  brown  gelding  was 
well  enough  to  be  used  again. 

Adolf  Freidrich  IV.,  Duke  of  Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz,  was  a  son  of  the  Prince  of 
Mirou,  at  whose  expense  old  Fritz,  in  his 
jolly  Rheinsbarg  years,  played  many  a 
prank.  He  was  the  successor,  in  the  gov- 
ernment, of  Adolf  Friedrich  III.,  who  left 
behind  him  many  debts,  but  no  children. 
Because  he  was  not  quite  sixteen  years 
old,  they  thought  he  was  not  mature 
enough  to  govern,  which  was  a  great  mis- 
take, for,  in  the  first  place,  he  was  mature. 
At  least,  he  never  became  any  more  so. 
In  the.  second  place,  his  mother  could  have 
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governed  for  him ;  and  thirdly,  in  that 
ease,  his  beloved  cousin,  Christian  Ludwig 
of  Mecklenburg- Schwerin  would  not  have 
over-run  the  realm  with  an  army ;  for  he, 
too,  had  a  strong  desire  to  govern  for  him. 
He  did  not  quite  succeed,  however ;  for  the 
child's  mother,  a  Princess  of  Hildburga- 
hansen,  cut  away  in  the  night,  with  her 
little  duke,  and  ran  off  with  him  to  Grips- 
wold.  Here  she  had  him  instructed  oy 
tutors,  for  if  he  wasn't  old  enough  to  gov- 
ern, he  was  old  enough  to  study;  bat 
she  herself  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the 
"Reicbshofrath,"  showing  that  her  child 
was  quite  different  from  other  children, 
that  he  had  always  been  wonderfully  clever, 
and  if  he  were  not  soon  pronounced  of  age, 
he  might  become  too  mature,  to  the  injury 
of  his  realm.  The  "  Beichshofrath  "  con- 
sidered the  matter,  and  did  the  wisest 
thing  possible ;  he  declared  our  Grand 
Duke  of  age ;  and  the  beloved  cousin,  Chris- 
tian. Ludwig,  was  obliged  to  draw  back, 
with  a  Ions  face,  and  to  relinquish  the 

Searl  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  Nigen- 
ramborg,  which  he  had  occupied  with  an 
army  of  five  companies  of  soldiers. 

The  Grand  Duke  Adolf  Friedrich  reigned 
from  1753  to  1794,  without  interruption  to 
the  happiness  of  his  realm  ;  but  not  to  his 
own  happiness,  for  he  was  an  unfortunate 
man,  since  he  was  tormented  with  three 
horrors  and  three  fears,  which  gave  him  no 
peace.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  a  horror 
of  work ;  secondly,  a  yet  mater  horror  of 
ghosts  and  witches ;  and  thirdly,  the  great- 
est horror  of  all,  of  women-kind;  then  he 
had  a  great  fear  of  thunder  storms,  a  greater 
fear  of  death,  and  the  greatest  fear  of  all, 
lest  he  might  lose  his  dukedom,  for  he  al- 
ways thought  with  terror  of  that  beloved 
cousin  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  from 
whom  he  had  run  away  in  the  dark  night, 
to  the  university  of  Gripswold.  To  all 
these  misfortunes  was  added  another ;  he 
had  visited  Paris,  and  there  he  had  fallen 
hopelessly  in  love.  Not  with  a  woman,  for, 
as  I  have  said  already,  he  had  a  horror  of 
the  sex ;  no !  but  with  fine  clothes.  He 
■turf  have  them,  they  were  necessary  to  his 
happiness  and  to  that  of  his  realm,  and  his 
estates  did  not  afford  him  revenue  enough 
to  satisfy  his  desires  in  the  way  of  velvet 
coats  and  silk  stockings. 

If  any  one  should  say,  at  present,  that  a 
duke  of  Mecklenburg  was  in  need  of  suitable 
clothing,  it  would  sound  like  a  joke,  and 
nobody  would  believe  it ;  but  it  was  no 
joke  then.  Times  have  changed.  The 
third  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  Stargard  is  greater  than  the  reve- 
nue of  the  whole  country  at  that  time,  and 


then  there  were  debts  upon  debts,  and  they 
were  so  hard  up,  even  at  the  Court,  some- 
times, that  Adolf  Friedrich  III.  would  be 
entirely  out  of  bread-corn.  Then  came  the 
Seven  Years'  war,  and  old  Fritz  tapped  the 
Mecklenburg  meal-barrel,  as  long  as  any- 
thing would  run  out  of  it,  and  did  not  stop 
at  that  either;  horses  and  wagons  were 
taken  away,  and  what  the  Belli Dgschen 
Hussars  left  behind  was  carried  off  by  the 
Swedes ;  and  that  wasn't  the  worst  of  it. 
The  Prussian  recruiting  officers  were  all 
over  the  country,  and  wherever  they  found 
a  fine  stalwart  fellow,  they  carried  him  off 
"for  the  music,"  that  is  to  say,  for  the 
army. 

Many  stories  of  these  kidnapping  affairs 
were  still  in  circulation  when  I  was  a  boy ; 
how  these  fellows  had  carried  people  off, 
either  by  strategy  or  violence;  and  my 
own  grandfather  and  his  brother,  who  had 
been  entrapped  in  some  way,  had  only  with 
the  greatest  difficulty,  and  by  the  aid  of  a 
brave  forester's  wife,  escaped  out  of  their 
hands.  Anybody  who  had  arms  and  legs 
was  liable  to  be  taken ;  but  it  was  espe- 
cially the  poor  shepherd-boys  for  whom 
they  lay  in  wait.  Such  a  poor,  simple  fel- 
low would  be  all  alone  in  the  pasture,  with 
his  knitting-work,  thinking  of  anything  in 
the  world  except  soldiers,  and  suddenly 
they  would  seize  him,  bind  his  arms  behind 
him,  and  march  him  off.  Or  he  would  be 
sleeping  at  night,  in  his  little  hut,  dreaming 
so  sweetly  of  his  Fika  or  his  DUrten,  and 
they  would  nail  up  the  hut,  and  carry  him 
off  helpless  over  the  Prussian  border,  and 

Eut  him  into  a  red  coat.  Some  they  took 
y  strategy,  as  was  the  case  with  a  shep- 
herd who  was  famed  for  his  uncommon 
strength.  He  was  standing  amoqg  his  sheep 
one  day,  when  a  Prussian  recruiter  in  dis- 
guise came  along,  and  said  very  pleasantly : 
"Krischan,  they  say  you  are  so  wonder- 
fully strong ;  I  will  wager  two  bottles  of 
beer,  that  if  I  put  your  crook  through  your 
coat  sleeves,  across  your  back,  you  cannot 
break  it  in  two." 

"  The  devil  I  cannot !  "  said  Krischan ; 
and  the  recruiter  put  the  stick  through  his 
sleeves*  and  when  it  was  ready  he  whis- 
tled, and  a  companion  sprang  towards  him, 
and  they  took  poor  Krischan  by  his  out- 
stretched arms,  and  led  him  off,  as  helpless 
as  a  child.  He  must  have  cut  a  comical 
figure  enough,  but  that  didn't  help  the 
matter. 

There  was  great  distress  in  the  country, 
and  no  help  to  be  found  anywhere ;  not 
even  from  his  Serene  Highness,  Adolf 
Friedrich  IV.,  for  he  was  in  the  greatest 
distress  himself.    He  had,  unfortunately, 
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made  the    acquaintance    in  Paris  of  the 
most  fashionable  tailor  of  the  day,  and  had 
given  him  a  commission  to  keep  him  sup- 
plied with  the  latest  fashions.    The  friendly 
man  did  so ;    but  he  had  the  audacity  to 
expect  ready  money  in  payment,  and  his 
Highness,  in  his  velvet  and  silken  necessi- 
ties, was  compelled  to  pawn  his  crown  jew- 
els for  nine  thousand  thalers  to  a  Jew  in 
Hamburg.    The  war  was  over  to  be  6ure, 
but  the  distress  was  worse  than  ever ;  the 
war  had  brought  a  little  life  into  trade, 
but  now   everything    was   perfectly  flat. 
Farmers  and  shopkeepers  and  mechanics, 
nobody  could  earn   a    groschen.     Why? 
Because  there   were  no  groschens  to  be 
earned,  and  the  crown-jewels  were  pawned 
to  a  Hamburg  Jew. 

This  sad  state  of  things  prevailed 
through  all  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  with  the 
exception  of  Nigen-Bramborg.  There,  of 
course,  everything  was  lively;  his  High- 
ness sept  his  master  carpenter,  to  build  the 
new  palace;  a  skilful  man,  who,  merely 
out  of  the  remnants  of  the  timber  and 
hewn-stone,  built  the  "  Bellmandiir  "  in  the 
Broda  wood ;  and  it  was  a  great  advantage 
to  Bramborg.  And  the  twelve  masons, 
and  the  twelve  journeymen  carpenters, 
who  got  five  groschen  a  day,  used  to  go 
through  the  streets,  in  the  evening,  with 
their  hats  cooked  gayly  on  their  heads, 
singing:  "Were  it  ever,  were  it  ever, 
were,  it  ever  so  I"  and  the  old  policeman, 
Bendsnider,  who  was  the  ancestor  of  all 
the  Police  Bendsnider  race,  would  say: 
"  Let  them  sing  1  They  bring  money  into 
the  place." 


At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  palaoe  was 
half-finished,   and   the   next   year,  it   was 
three-quarters  finished ;  and  then  we  took 
breath  for  two  years,  after  our  superhuman 
exertions ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  fifth 
year,  it  was  all  completed.  '  And  the  peas- 
ants from  all  the  region  round  about,  and 
many  from   Penzlin  and   Stargard,  came 
to  Bramborg  to  see  the  affair,  and  they 
brought  money  into  the  city;  so  people 
really  began  to  regard  his  Serene  High- 
ness as  a  public  benefactor. 

The  Bramborgers,  as  faithful  subjects, 
recognized  the  fact,  and  when  the  Grand 
Duke  moved  into  his  new  palace  the  next 
spring,  they  bestirred  themselves  to  give 
him  a  festive  reception.  The  city  treasury 
gave  fifty  thalers.  in  the  old  well-known 
Miinz  groschens,  and  altogether  it  came  to 
a  hundred  aud  five  thalers,  three  groschens, 
seven  pfennigs, — it  should  properly  have 
been  seven  groschens,  seven  pfennigs;  for 
the  Rathsherr,  above  mentioned,  also  gave 
four  groschens,  but  his  gift  was  returned 
to  him,  for  fear  that  his  Serene  Highness, 
if  he  should  know  of  it,  might  not  be 
pleased  to  receive  a  contribution  from  so 
democratic  a  quarter. 

So  his  Highness  lived  in  his  new  palace ; 
Nigen-Bramborg  had  a  smaller  market- 
place, but  a  great  princely  Residence ;  and 
Princess  Christel,  waiting  patiently  for  her 
wing,  took  up  meanwhile  with  the  first 
floor  of  Buttermann  the  shop-keeper.  And 
now  the  people  of  Nigen-Bramborg  could 
realize  the  great  advantage  of  a  "  princely 
Residence/' 


A  wmrra  in  the  current  number  of  the  Re- 
vne  des  Deux  Monde*  draws  attention  to  the 
change  in  the  relations  between  employers  and 
workmen  in  Alsace  which  has  been  brought 
about  through  its  annexation  to  Germany. 
Some  months  before  the  war  Mulhouse  and 
Bisohwiller  were  the  scenes  of  frequent  strikes. 
The  claims  of  the  workmen,  acting  under  the 
influence  of  the  secret  societies,  were  a  source 
of  continual  disputes.  Sometimes  it  was  the 
amount  of  wages  and  at  others  the  hours  of 
labour  that  brought  about  these  dissensions,  in 
whioh  the  employers  always  came  off  best,  and 
whioh  were  often  ended  by  conflicts  with  the  po- 
lice and  the  imprisonment  of  some  of  the  more 
riotous  of  the  men.  The  war  necessarily  inter- 
rupted these  disputes;  part  of  the  workmen 
took  up  arms  and  the  rest  remained  for  a  time 


without  employment  When  peace  was  restored 
and  industry  revived,  masters  and  men  forgot 
their  old  grievances  in  a  common  reconciliation. 
"  It  seemed,"  says  M.  Reybaud,  who  writes  as 
an  eye-witness,  "  as  if  there  were  but  one  soul 
in  that  population  lately  given  over  to  so  many 
dissensions,  only  one  interest  in  place  of  so  many 
that  appeared  irreconcilable.  Mourning  over 
defeat  and  the  pressure  of  the  foreigner  had 
wrought  this  miracle.  During  more  than  two 
years  this  miracle  continues,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  its  effects  are  not  diminished.  There  is  not 
a  single  recrimination  or  complaint,  never  has 
the  workshop  been  more  frequented  nor  public 
places  more  tranquil.  All  are  united,  both 
great  and  small,  in  suffering  the  same  sorrows 
and  sharing  the  same  fortune." 

Pall  Hall  Gaaetto. 
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From  Stint  Pauls. 
▲  KISSING  COMSt   AND   A  COMING 
METEOBr-SHOWEB. 

Many  persons  were  alarmed  last  Au- 
gust lest  it  should  be  true  (as  reported) 
that  Plan tam our,  the  Swiss  astronomer, 
kid  predicted  the  earth's  destruction  by  a 
comet  on  the  twelfth  of  that  month.  When 
once  a  prediction  of  this  sort  has  been  an- 
nounced, it  is  almost  impossible  to  remove 
the  impression   produced  by  it.    The  re- 

Scted  author  of  the  prediction  may  deny 
ady  that  he  had  ever  announced  even  the 
approach  of  a  comet ;  every  astronomer 
of  repute  may  add  his  testimony  to  the 
effect  that  no  comet  is  due  at  the  time 
indicated  for  the  earth's  destruction ;  the 
way  in  which  the  mistake  arose  may  be 
explained,  and  every  effort  made  to  spread 
the  explanation  as  widely  as  possible :  yet 
the  impression  will  nevertheless  remain 
that  there  must  have  been  some  ground 
for  the  prediction,  or  —  if  it  be  insisted 
that  no  prediction  was  made  —  then  there 
most  have  been  some  ground  for  the  story 
of  the  prediction.  Confidence  is  not  com- 
pktely  restored  until  the  day  and  hour 
announced  for  the  earth's  destruction  have 
passed  without  mishap.* 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  proneness 
of  men  to  believe  in  astronomical  predic- 
tions of  the  earth's  destruction  was  afford- 
ed by  a  circumstance  in  the  history  of  a 
comet,  which  is  at  the  present  time  giving 
trouble  to  astronomers  in  another  way. 
The  u  missing  comet,"  about  which  I  now 
propose  to  speak,  has  been  in  its  day  a 
source  of  terror  to  the  nations. 

About  forty  years  ago,  it  was  widely 
announced  that  astronomers  were  on  the 
watch  for  a  comet  whose  path  approaches 
▼ery  closely  to  the  earth's  —  in  fact,  within 
the  astronomically  minute  distance  of 
20,000  miles,  or  thereabouts.  Immediate- 
ly the  news  spread  that  the  earth  was  to 
he  destroyed.  A  comet  must  be  small  in- 
deed which  has  not  a  head  more  than  forty 
or  fifty  thousand  miles  in  diameter  —  so 

*  Being  at  Sheffield  last  October,  I  was  told  an 
neediest  story  about  the  comet  The  story  has  the 
advantage  over  most  others  of  the  kind,  of  being 
strictly  true:  —  In  a  certain  house,  in  Sheffield, 
Monday,  August  12.  had  been  appointed  a  great 
vaning-day.  On  the  morning  of  the  day,  the 
fcottjekeeoer  asked  for  an  interview  with  her  master 
on  the  subject  of  the  comet.  She  begged  to  know 
If  It  were  really  true  that  the  world  was  to  be  de- 
«myed  on  that  day.  Receiving  assurances  to  the 
contrary,  she  expressed  some  degree  of  satisfaction : 
"bat,  shr,"  she  said,  "  though  what  you  say  may  be 
very  true,  might  tt  not  be  Just  as  well  tbptU  ojf  the 
•asking  tiU  to-morrow?  "  Whether  she  thought  a 
washing-day  unsuitable  for  the  comet's  visit,  or  that 
» food  deaning-up  would  be  desirable  on  the  day 
after  the  visit,  deponent  sayeth  not. 


that  the  coming  oomet  must  be  expected 
to  extend  far  beyond  the  20,000  miles  sep- 
arating its  track  from  the  earth's.  The 
terrible  head  of  the  comet  would  therefore 
envelop  the  earth,  and  either  the  earth 
would  be  dissolved  with  fervent  heat,  or 
else,  perhaps,  drowned  by  a  second  flood. 
Even  if  the  earth  escaped  either  form  of 
destruction,  the  shock  of  the  collision 
would  destroy  every  living  creature  on  her 
surface.  Nay,  granting  even  —  though 
many  were  too  frightened  to  admit  the 
possibility  —  that  a  comet  is  but  a  thin 
luminous  vapour,  was  it  not  all  but  cer- 
tain that  this  vapour,  permeating  our  at- 
mosphere, would  asphyxiate  men  and  ani- 
mals? 

Astronomers  were  rather  surprised  at 
the  interpretation  put  upon  their  predic- 
tion. They  were  tolerably  well  assured 
that  the  comet  would  cross  the  earth's 
track  very  nearly  at  the  time  indicated ; 
but  they  had  said  nothing  about  the  earth's 
encountering  the  comet.  In  fact,  they  had 
announced  that  the  comet  would  at  the 
end  of  October  cross  the  path  of  the 
earth's  track  which  she  traverses  at  the 
end  of  November.  The  fears  of  a  col- 
lision were  as  absurd  as  would  be  the 
fears  of  passengers  by  a  certain  train, 
who  should  be  in  terror  of  their  lives 
because  another  train  was  to  cross  their 
line  at  a  certain  point  an  hour  before 
they  reached  that  point.  But  it  was  use- 
less for  astronomers  to  point  out  that  the 
intersection  of  two  paths  did  not  imply  the 
collision  of  bodies  following  those  paths.* 
The  alarm  having  once  been  sounded,  no 


•  It  is  rather  singular  that  mid  takes  should  be 
made  in  a  matter  seemingly  so  obvious,  —  and  not 
only  by  the  ignorant,  but  by  well  educated  persons. 
Thus,  in  one  of  Cooper'*  novels  (I  forget  which  at 
the  moment,  but  have  an  impression  that  it  is  the 
"  Path  Under ,"  — It  is  one  of  those  in  which  Leath-  i 
erstocking,  alias  Hawkeye,  appears  as  a  young  J 
man),  a  shooting  content  is  elaborately  described,  in  * 
which  the  great  feat  of  all  depends  on  precisely  such 
a  mistake  as  was  made  about  the  comet  of  1882.  The 
young  marksman  (not  yet  called  Hawkeye)  succeeds 
in  all  the  trials  of  skill,  until  only  he  and  a  rival  in 
the  heroine's  affections  are  left  in  the  contest.  Then 
the  great  trial  is  made.  Two  persons,  standing  some 
distance  apart,  throw  each  a  potato,  in  such  a  way 
that  the  two  paths  (as  seen  by  the  marksman), 
intersect,  and  the  marksman  is  to  fire  so  as  to 
hit  both  potatoes.  The  favoured  lover  succeeds, 
but  the  ftature  Hawkeye  generously  misses.  After- 
wards, however,  to  show  the  heroine  that  he 
al^o  oould  have  accomplished  the  impossible  feat, 
he  accomplishes  another.  He  invites  her  attention 
to  two  birds  high  overhead,  and  travelling  on  con- 
verging paths ;  and  offers  to  kill  the  two  with  a  sin- 
gle bullet.  The  birds  obligingly  consent  to  this  ar- 
rangement, and  when  their  dead  bodied  fall  at  the 
feet  of  the  maiden  she  recognizes  the  generosity  of 
the  young  rifleman.  But  not  a  word  is  said  about 
the  self-sacridcing  ingenuity  of  the  birds,  and  the 
amazing  skill  which  the  potato-throwers  must  hav0 
acquired  to  render  the  rifleman's  feat  a  possibility . 
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reasoning  would  allay  the  fears  of  the  gen- 
eral public. 

Nay,  some,  who  understood  that  the 
earth  herself  would  not  come  into  colli- 
sion with  the  comet,  were  in  dread  lest  the 
earth's  orbit  should  suffer  1  . 

"Even  among  those,"  says  Guilleinin, 
"  who  placed  confidence  in  the  precision 
of  astronomical  calculations  there  were 
some  who  at  least  feared  a  derangement 
of  our  orbit.  Doubtless  to  them  an  orbit 
wao  something  material, —  a  metallic  circle, 
for  example ;  '  a9  if/  says  Arago,  in  relat- 
ing this  curious  notion,  '  the  form  of  the 
path  in  which  a  bomb  after  leaving  a  mor- 
tar traverses  space  was  dependent  on  the 
number  and  positions  of  the  paths  which 
other  bombs  had  formerly  described  in  the 
same  region/  "  > 

It  is  rather  singular  that  the  very  comet 
which  thus  inspired  an  altogether  ground- 
less fear,  shonld  have  supplied  the  most 
striking  evidence  astronomers  have  ever 
obtained  respecting  the  insignificance  of 
the  effects  which  may  be  expected  to  fol- 
low from  the  collision  of  a  planet  with  a 
comet.  Biela's  comet  —  or  Gambart's, 
as  the  French  astronomers  call  it  —  has 
not  merely  been  broken  up  under  the  very 
eyes  of  astronomers,  and  in  a  region  of 
space  where  no  masses  of  any  importance 
can  have  encountered  it,  but  since  that 
time  it  has  been  bo  far  dissipated, —  no 
one  knows  how, —  that  the  most  powerful 
telescopes  have  failed  to  show  the  comet, 
even  when  its  calculated  place  was  such 
that  had  it  retained  its  former  appearance 
it  would  have  been  visible  to  the  naked 
eye. 

The  history  of  Biela's  comet  has  been 
singularly  interesting  throughout. 

The  comet  may  be  said  to  have  been 
-  discovered  when  Biela,  in  February,  1826, 
i  first  observed  it  in  Aries ;  for  it  was  then 
J  only  that  the  true  nature  of  this  comet's 
path  was  recognized.  It  was  found  that 
it  travels  in  an  orbit  of  moderate  dimen- 
sions, carrying  it  when  farthest  from  the 
sun  to  a  distance  somewhat  exceeding  that 
of  the  planet  Jupiter.  It  belongs,  indeed, 
to  a  family  or  group  of  planets  distin- 
guished by  the  peculiarity  that  their  paths 
pass  very  close  to  that  of  Jupiter,  inso- 
much that  the  notion  has  been  suggested 
that  either  these  comets  have  all  been 
forced  to  take  up  their  present  paths 
through  the  tremendous  attractive  in- 
fluence of  the  giant  planet,  or  else  that 
every  one  of  them  has  been  expelled  from 
Jupiter's  interior  at  some  far-distant 
epoch! 

So  carefully  was  Biela's  comet  observed 


in  1826,  that  it  was  found  possible  to  trace 
back  the  comet's  course  through  former 
revolutions  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  de- 
termine whether  the  comet  had  been  be- 
fore observed.  When  this  was  done,  it 
was  found  that  the  comet  had  been  seen 
on  March  8, 1772,  by  Montaigne,  at  Lim- 
oges ;  and  later,  up  to  April  3,  by  Messier, 
the  great  comet-hunter.*  The  comet  had 
also  been  seen  (having  returned  four 
times  in  the  iuteval)  by  Pons,  on  Novem- 
ber 10, 1805.  On  this  occasion  it  present- 
ed a  somewhat  remarkable  appearance,  its 
head  having  an  apparent  diameter  equal 
to  about  a  fourth  of  the  moon's.  Ou  De- 
cember 8,  the  astronomer  Olbers  saw  it 
without  a  telescope.  From  calculations 
made  on  that  occasion,  some  astronomers 
were  led  to  suspect  that  this  comet  might 
be  the  same  which  Montaigne  had  seen  in 
1772;  but  the  art  of  calculating  cometic 
orbits  had  not  then  been  so  thoroughly 
mastered  as  to  enable  any  mathematicians 
to  speak  confidently  on  this  point.  In- 
deed, at  that  time  the  idea  was  very  gen- 
generally  entertained  that  comets  travel 
for  the  most  part  in  orbits  having  enor- 
mous dimensions.  Only  one  instance  — 
Lexell's  comet  —  had  hitherto  been  known 
to  the  contrary,  and  there  were  excellent 
reasons  for  regarding  that  instance  as  al- 
together exceptional. 

In  1826,  however,  the  comet  was  too 
carefully  observed  for  any  doubts  to  be 
further  entertained.  It  was  shown  by 
several  eminent  mathematicians  that  the 
comet  has  a  period  of  about  six  years  and 
nine  months.  Santini  and  Damoiseau  as- 
signed November  27, 1832,  as  the  date  of 
this  comet's  return  to  its  point  of  nearest 
approach  to  the  sun.  Olbers  confirmed 
this  result,  showing,  moreover,  that  the 
comet's  course  would  bring  it  within 
20,000  miles  of  the  earth's  path.  Remark- 
ing on  this,  Sir  John  Hershel  wrote,  in 
1866,  "  The  orbit  of  this  comet  very  near- 
ly indeed  intersects  that  of  the  earth  on 
the  place  which  the  earth  occupies  on  or 
about  the  30th  of  November.  If  ever  the 
earth  is  to  be  swallowed  up  by  a  comet, 
or  to  swallow  up  one,  it  will  be  on  or  about 

*  8o  thoroughly  had  Messier  identified  himself 
with  the  work  of  comet-seeking,  that  all  sublunary 
events  seemed  insignificant  to  him  by  oomparison. 
It  la.  related  of  him  that  he  was  less  troubled  at  his 
wUVs  death  than  at  theciroumstanoe  that,  owing  to 
the  interruption  to  his  labours  which  her  illness  nad 
occasioned,  he  failed  to  discover  a  comet,  a  rival 
comet-seeker  gaining  that  distinction.  A  friend  met 
the  distracted  widower  a  day  or  two  after  Mme. 
Messier's  death,  and  expressed  sympathy  with  him. 
'*  Ah,"  replied  Messier,  "it  was  hard  — was  it  not! 
—  that  after  all  my  watching  I  was  obliged  to  leave 
my  telescope  just  when  the  comet  came." 
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that  day  of  the  year.  In  the  year  1832 
we  missed  it  by  a  month.  The  head  of 
the  comet  enveloped  that  point  of  onr  or- 
bit; bat  this  happened  on  the  29th  of 
October,  so  that  we  escaped  that  time. 
Had  a  meeting  taken  place,  from  what  we 
know  of  comets,  it  ia  probable  that  no 
harm  would  have  happened,  and  that  no* 
body  would  have  known  anything  about 
it." 

It  is  important  to  notice  how  closely  the 
calculations  of  astronomers  agreed  with 
the  observed  event  on  this,  the  first  occa- 
sion of  the  comet's  return  after  its  orbit 
had  been  calculated.  If  it  be  remembered 
that  after  1826  the  comet  was  out  of  sight 
for  nearly  six  years,  during  all  which  time 
it  was  more  or  less  exposed  to  disturbing 
attractions,  it  will  be  admitted  that  astron- 
omy would  have  had  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed  if  the  comet  had  returned  to  its 
point  of  nearest  approach  to  the  sun, 
within  a  week,  or  even  a  month,  of  the 
appointed  time.  But  the  actual  difference 
between  the  observed  and  calculated  time 
was  less  than  twelve  hours.  To  illustrate 
this  by  a  terrestrial  instance,  the  case  is 
much  as  though  an  express  train  from 
Edinburgh  should  arrive  in  London  within 
a  second  of  the  appointed  time  —  a  de- 
gree of  accuracy  not  invariably  attained, 
though  the  terrestrial  engineer  has  the 
power,  which  the  comet  has  not,  of  making 
op  for  lost  time. 

It  is  also  to  be  noticed,  that  at  each  re- 
turn of  a  comet  its  course  can  be  predict- 
ed with  greater  accuracy ;  since  the  error 
noticed  at  any  particular  return  affords 
the  means  of  rectifying  former  calculations, 
and  providing  against  similar  error  at 
fcture  returns.  The  reader  will  presently 
see  why  this  point  is  insisted  upon :  it  is 
essential  to  notice  the  degree  of  mastery 
which  astronomers  had  acquired,  even  so 
far  back  aa  1832,  over  the  motions  of  this 
particular  comet. 

In  1839  the  comet  returned,  but  was  not 
seen,  owing  to  the  position  of  the  sun  at 
the  time  when  the  comet  was  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood. Throughout  its  passage  near 
as,  in  fact,  the  comet  was  lost  to  sight  in 
the  splendour  of  the  sun's  beams. 

At  the  next  return  the  comet  was  de- 
tected very  early — for  whereas  it  passed 
the  point  of  its  orbit  nearest  to  the  sun-  on 
February  11, 1846,  it  was  recognized,  pre- 
cisely in  its  calculated  place,  on  November 
28, 1845.  • 

And  now  one  of  the  most  singular  events 
recorded  in  the  history  of  comets  took 
place.  In  1846,  "all  seemed"  says  Sir 
John  Herschel,  a  to  be  going  on  quietly 


and  comfortably,  when,  behold  1  suddenly, 
on  the  13th  of  January,  the  comet  split 
into  two  distinct  comets!  each  with  a 
head  and  coma  and  a  little  nucleus  of  its 
own.  There  is  some  little  contradiction 
about  the  exact  date.  Lieutenant  Maury, 
of  the  United  States  Observatory  of  Wash* 
ington,  reported  officially  on  the  loth  having 
seen  it  double  on  the  13th ;  but  Professor 
Wichmann,  who  saw  it  double  on  the  15fA, 
avers  that  he  had  a  good  view  of  it  on  the  14tA, 
and  remarked  nothing  remarkable  in  its 
appearance.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  comet 
from  a  single  became  a  double  one.  What 
domestic  troubles  caused  the  secession  it 
is  impossible  to  conjecture;  but  the  two 
receded  farther  and  farther  from  each 
other  up  to  a  certain  moderate  distance, 
with  some  degree  of  mutual  communica- 
tion, and  a  very  odd  interchange  of  light, 
—  one  day  one  head  being  brighter,  and 
another  the  other, —  till  they  seem  to  have 
agreed  finally  to  part  company.  The  odd- 
est part  of  the  story,  however,  is  yet  to 
come.  The  year  1865  brought  round  the 
time  for  their  re-appearance,  and  behold ! 
there  they  both  were,  at  about  the  same 
distance  from  each  other,  and  both  visible 
in  one  telescope." 

The  oddest  part  of  the  story  had  not 
yet  come,  however,  when  Herschel  wrote 
the  above  lines.  But,  before  passing  on 
to  relate  the  fate  of  this  comet,  it  may  be 
well  to  correct  a  few  of  the  statements 
in  the  above  passage  (presented  just  as  it 
stands  in  the  original,  because  it  is  a  good 
specimen  of  Sir  John  Herschel's  more  fa- 
miliar style  of  science-writing). 

In  the  first  place,  the  two  companion 
comets  had  each  a  tail,  as  well  as  a  head, 
coma,  and  nucleus.  Then,  as  the  object 
was  passing  out  of  view  in  1846,  the  two 
comets  seemed  to  approach  each  other. 
The  greatest  distance  between  them  was 
attained  on  or  about  March  3,  1846,  and 
amounted  to  about  157,000  miles.  On  the 
return  of  the  double  comet,  in  1852,  the 
distance  had  by  no  means  remained  un- 
changed, as  Herschel  states,  but  had  in- 
creased to  about  1,250,000  miles.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice,  in  passing,  that  Planta- 
in our,  of  Genoa, —  the  same  astronomer  to 
whom  the  prediction  of  the  world's  de- 
struction by  a  comet  on  August  12  last, 
was  mistakenly  assigned,  —  calculated  the 
path?  of  both  the  components,  and  the 
motions  of  the  comets  were  found  to  agree 
very  closely  with  his  results  during  the 
whole  time  that  the  comets  .continued  vis* 
ible. 

In  1858,  the  comet  probably  returned; 
bat,  as-  in  1889,  the  part  of  the  heavens- 
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traversed  by  it  was  too  close  to  the  sun's 
place  to  permit  the  comet  to  be  seen.  I 
say  that  the  comet  probably  returned; 
because  we  know  that  in  1852  it  safely 
traversed  the  part  of  space  where  it  had 
formerly  divided,  and  passed  from  the 
sun's  neighbourhood  towards  the  outer 
parts  of  its  orbit,  apparently  unscathed. 
But  what  happened  to  the  comet  during 
its  passage  past  the  sun  in  1859  is  not 
known.  It  will  presently  be  seen  that  in 
all  probability  the  comet  was  then  de- 
stroyed or  dissipated  in  some  way.  In 
fact,  it  is  manifest  that  the  same  reason 
which  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  comet 
returned  in  1859,  would  lead  us  to  believe, 
that,  if  it  passed  away  again  uninjured,  it 
would  have  been  seen  at  the  next  return 
or  in  1866.  But  1866  came ;  the  path  of 
the  comet  was  assigned ;  astronomers 
looked  forward  with  interest  to  its  reap- 
pearance, eager  to  see  how  far  the  two 
component  comets  had  separated  from 
each  other;  —  and  no  comet  appeared! 
Telescopes  of  great  power  and  of  exquisite 
defining  qualities  swept  the  whole  track 
on  which  the  comet  was  to  have  travelled ; 
nor  were  the  neighbouring  regions  of  the 
heavens  left  unexplored  ;  but  not  a  trace 
of  the  comet  could  anywhere  be  seen. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  room  for 
questioning  the  accuracy  of  the  calcula- 
tions by  which  the  path  had  been  predict- 
ed. Astronomers  were  certain  that  if  un- 
destroyed  or  undissipated  the  comet  would 
follow  the  assigned  path, —  as  certain  as  a 
station-master  would  be  that  a  train  would 
enter  a  station  along  the  line  of  rails  as- 
signed to  it,  unless  some  accident  or  mis- 
take should  occur.  Now  comets  do  not 
make  mistakes ;  but,  as  we  now  see,  they 
are  not  free  from  the  risk  of  accidents. 
This  comet  had  already  met  with  an  ac- 
cident, being  broken  by  some  mischance 
into  two  parts  under  the  very  eyes  of  as- 
tronomers. Probably  in  1859  it  met  with 
further  misfortunes,  visible  mayhap  to  as- 
tronomers in  Venus  or  Mercury.  At  any 
rate,  something  had  happened  to  the  com- 
et since  its  retreat  in  1852.  "  It  is  now," 
wrote  Sir  J.  Herschel  at  the  time  (Feb. 
1866),  "  overdue  1  Its  orbit  has  beeu  re- 
computed, and  an  ephemeris  "  (that  is,  an 
account  of  its  motion  from  hour  to  hour) 
"calculated.  Astronomers  have  been 
eagerly  looking  out  for  its  reappearance 
for  the  last  two  months  when,  according 
to  all  former  experience,  it  ought  to  have 
been  conspiciously  visible— but  without 
snccess  1  giving  rise  to  the  strangest  theo- 
ries. At  all  events,  it  seems  to  have  fair- 
ly disappeared,,  and  that  without  any  such 


excuse  as  in  the  case  of  Lex  ell's,  vis.,  the 
preponderant  attraction  of  some  great 
planet.  Can  it  have  come  into  contact  or 
exceedingly  close  approach  to  some  aster- 
oid as  yet  undiscovered :  or,  peradventure, 
plunged  into,  and  got  bewildered  among 
the  ring  of  meteorolites,  which  astrono- 
mers more  than  suspect  ?  " 

Both  these  explanations  seem  at  a  first 
view  available.  Biela's  comet  had  a  course 
carrying  it  though  the  outskirts  of  the  zone 
of  minor  planets ;  and  there  was  nothing 
whatever  to  prevent  the  comet  from  com- 
ing into  collision  with  one  of  these  bodies, 
or  else  approaching  so  nearly  as  to  be 
greatly  disturbed,  and  so  travel  thereafter 
on  a  different  orbit.  But  an  objection  ex- 
ists which  Sir  J.  Herschel  does  not  seem  to 
have  noticed.  When  the  comet  retired  in 
1852  it  consisted  of  two  distinct  comets, 
separated  by  an  intervening  space  of  about 
1,250,000  miles.  Now  it  would  be  a  singu- 
lar chance  which  should  bring  one  of  these 
comets  into  collision  with  a  minor  planet, 
or  so  near  as  to  occasion  an  important  dis- 
turbance. But  supposing  this  to  happen, 
then  the  fellow-comet,  not  travelling  in 
the  wake  of  the  first,  but  side  by  side, 
would  certainly  have  escaped .  For  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  although  1,250,000 
miles  is  a  very  small  distance  indeed  by 
comparison  with  the  dimensions  of  the 
solar  system,  it  is  an  enormous  distance 
compared  with  the  dimensions  of  the  minor 
planets,  —  some  of  which  have  a  surface 
not  much  greater  than  that  of  an  English 
county.  The  minor  planet  occasioning  the 
comet's  disturbance  would  presumably  be 
one  of  the  smallest,  since  it  has  not  yet 
been  detected,  and  the  newly  discovered 
minor  planets  are  on  the  average  much 
smaller  than  those  first  detected.  Now, 
the  earth  herself  would  have  no  very 
marked  influence  on  a  comet  or  meteor 
passing  her  at  a  distance  of  1,250,000  miles  ; 
for  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  comets 
as  well  as  the  earth  have  an  enormously 
rapid  motion,  and  the  disturbing  power  of 
the  earth  would  therefore  only  act  for  a 
short  time.  But  a  minor  planet  —  even 
the  largest  of  the  family,  —  would  not  have 
the  twenty-thousandth  part  of  the  earth's 
power*  to  disturb  a  passing  comet.    At  a 


♦  It  is  probable  that  the  largest  of  the  minor  plan- 
ets—  Vesta— has  a  diameter  of  rather  more  than 
200  miles,  or  at  the  outside  say  260  miles  —  the  thir- 
tieth part  of  the  earth's  diameter.  Then,  assuming 
Vesta  to  have  the  same  density  as  the  earth  (where- 
as, being  smaller,  she  probably  is  very  muoh  leas 
compressed),  we  get  for  her  mass  (or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  her  attractive  power)  the  27,000th  part 
of  the  earth's,— obtaining  the  number  27,000  by 
multiplying  90  twice  into  itself. 
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distance  of  200,000  miles,  a  comet  would 
pass  such  an  asteroid  without  any  marked 
disturbance  of  its  motions. 

Of  coarse  it  is  not  absolutely  impossible 
that  one  of  the  comets  of  the  pair  should 
have  been  encountered  by  one  minor  plan- 
et, and  the  other  by  another ;  but  the  im- 
probability against  sucb  a  contingency  is 
so  great  that  we  need  scarcely  entertain 
the  idea  even  as  a  bare  possibility. 

We  are  left  then  to  the  supposition  that 
the  comet  was  destroyed  or  dissipated  by 
meteoric  streams.  It  is  at  once  seen  that 
this  theory  is  at  least  more  consistent  with 
observed  facts  than  the  other.  -  The  comet 
had  been  seen  to  divide  into  two  parts  in  a 
portion  of  the  solar  system  where  cer- 
tainly no  bodies  but  meteorites  can  be 
supposed  to  travel.  It  seems  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  on  that  occasion  the  head 
of  the  comet  had  come  right  upon  some 
group  of  meteors,  and  so  had  divided  as  a 
stream  of  water  divides  against  a  rock. 
Assuming  this,  we  find  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  (he  track  of  this  comet  crosses 
a  rich  meteor-region.  The  particular 
group  which  had  caused  the  division  of 
the  comet  would  of  course  pass  away, 
and  would  not  probably  come  again  in 
the  comet's  way  for  many  years  or  even 
centuries.  But  another  group  belonging 
to  the  same  system  might  in  its  turn  en- 
counter the  comet,  and  complete  the  pro- 
cess of  dissipation  which  the  former  had 
commenced.  On  this  theory,  the  distance 
between  the  companion  comets  would  in- 
troduce no  difficulty.  For  not  only  is  it 
quite  a  common  circumstance  for  meteoric 
systems  to  have  a  range  of  several  millions 
of  miles,  but  —  a  much  more  important 
consideration  —  both  the  comets  would  be 
bound  to  return  to  the  scene  of  the  former 
encounter.  It  was  there  that  each  had 
been  sent  off  on  a  new  track ;  bub  each  new 
track  started  from  there,  and  therefore 
each  new  track  must  pass  through  there. 

So  that  it  seems  far  from  improbable 
that,  if  the  comets  could  have  been  watched 
daring  their  return  in  1859,  they  would 
have  been  seen  to  travel  onwards  towards 
the  place  where  they  had  originally  separ- 
ated; as  they  approached  that  place,  it 
woakl  have  been  perceived  that  they  drew 
nearer  together,  though  they  would  not 
reach  that  point  at  the  same  moment ;  * 

•  Of  coarse  in  an  article  intended  like  the  present 
fer  general  reading,  it  is  not  possible  to  enter  at 
length  into  all  the  considerations  which  have  to  he 
•Weeded  to  in  an  exact  inquiry  into  the  motions  of 
tvo  comets  after  separation.  It  will  he  sufficient  to 
Print  oat  that,  unless  the  collision  which  caused  the 
•eptiatlon  left  the  Telocity  of  each  exactly  equal  ~ 
*wbollyanUkely  supposition  —  they  would  return 


and  then  each  in  turn  would  have  appeared 
to  grow  more  and  more  diffuse  as  the  en- 
counter with  the  meteor-group  proceeded, 
until  first  one  and  then  the  other  would 
have  vanished  altogether  from  view. 

It  may  be  asked,  whether  any  circum- 
stances in  the  history  of  comets  seem  to 
show  that  comets  rjeally  are  exposed  to 
dissipation  in  this  way.  To  this  the  reply 
is,  that  although  Biela's  is  the  only  comet 
which  has  been  seen  to  divide  into  parts 
in  modern  times,  or  under  telescopic  scru- 
tiny, yet  history  records  more  than  one 
instance  of  a  similar  kind,  —  and  that  too 
in  the  case  of  distinguished  comets,  not 
mere  telescopic  light-clouds  such  as  Biela's. 
The  following  passage  from  Grant's  noble 
work,  "The  History  of  Physical-  Astro- 
nomy," gives  nearly  all  that  is  known  on 
this  point,  though  some  Chinese  records 
might  be  added  did  space  permit :  — 
"  Seneca  relates  that  Ephorus,  an  ancient 
Greek  author,  makes  mention  of  a  comet 
which,  before  vanishing,  was  seen  to  divide 
itself  into  two  distinct  bodiesi  The  Ro- 
man philosopher  appears  to  doubt  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  a  fact ;  but  Kepler,  with 
characteristic  sagacity,  has  remarked  that 
its  actual  occurrence  was  exceedingly 
probable.  The  latter  astronomer  further 
remarked,  that  there  were  some  ground) 
for  supposing  that  two  comets,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  same  region  of  the  heavens 
in  the  year  1618,  were  the  fragments  of  a 
comet  that  had  experienced  a  similar  dis- 
solution. Hevelius  states  that  Cysatus 
perceived  in  the  head  of  the  great  comet 
of  1618  unequivocal  symptoms  of  a  break- 
ing up  of  the  body  into  distinct  fragments. 
The  comet,  when  first  seen  iu  the  month 
of  November,  appeared  like  a  round  mass 
of  concentrated  light.  On  the  8th  of  De- 
cember it  seemed  to  be  divided  into  sev- 
eral parts.  On  the  20th  of  the  same 
month  it  resembled  a  multitude  of  small 
stars.  Hevelius  states  that  he  himself 
witnessed  a  similar  appearance  in  the  head 
of  the  comet  of  1661. 

It  is,  of  course,  always  possible  that  the 
destruction  or  dissipation  of  a  comet  may 
be  due,  not  to  any  collision,  but  to  that 
action  (whatever  may  be  its  nature)  by 
I  which  the  sun  seems,  after  rousing  and 
disturbing  the  matter  of  a  comet's  head, 
to  repel  a  part  of  this  matter  in  such  sort 
as  to  form  a  tail  or  two  or  more  tails.  In- 
deed it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  before  its 
division  into  two  comets,  Biela's  comet  had 


to  the  scene  of  collision  at  different  epoohs.  The 
increased  distance  between  them  in  1852  showed 
that  this  was  actually  the  owe. 
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shown  two  distinct  tail-like  appendages; 
and  possibly  if  the  comet  could  have  been 
constantly  watched,  it  would  have  been 
found  that  these  two  appendages  resolved 
themselves  eventually  into  the  two  tails  of 
two  distinct  comet*. 

Professor  Grant  adopts  this  view  of  the 
matter.  He  says,  4*  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  the  division  of  Biela's  comet 
arose  from  the  divellent  action  of  the  sun, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  mode  of 
operation."  But  I  must  admit,  that  I  find 
it  quite  possible  to  doubt  whether  this  is 
indeed  the  true  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
One  can  understand  how  two  distinct  tails 
might  be  expelled  or  repelled  from  a  sin- 
gle head ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  see  how 
two  complete  comets  could  be  formed  out 
of  one  in  this  way,  nothing  apparently  re- 
maining. To  make  clear  the  nature  of  this 
reasoning,  I  remind  the  reader  that  a  com- 
et's tail  is  either  formed  out  of  the  head 
(according  to  Sir  J.  Herschel's  theory),  or 
else  is  formed  through  a  certain  action  ex- 
erted by  the  head  (according  to  Prof. 
Tyndall's).  In  the  former  case,  the  pro- 
cess never  (so  far  as  observation  extends) 
results  in  completely  using  up  the  head ; 
in  the  latter,  very  obviously,  the  head 
must  remain,  or  the  action  would  cease. 
In  either  case,  then,  the  head  would  remain. 
So  that  when  two  tails  were  formed  they 
would  extend  from  one  and  the  same  head. 
The  head  cannot  be  made  double  by  the 
same  process  which  produce  the  double 
tail.  There  must  be  some  distinct  action 
on  the  head  to  produce  such  a  result. 
Now  the  tails,  after  they  are  formed,  might 
have  the  power  of  drawing  away  ea?h  its 
own  share  of  the  original  head;  but  the 
supposition  seems  rather  a  wild  one.  On 
the  contrary,  the  supposition  that  the  com- 
et may  have  divided  upon  a  meteoric 
group  involves  nothing  which  is  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  known  facts,  since  such  me- 
teoric groups  exist  in  countless  numbers 
within  the  interplanetary  spaces. 

It  is  certainly  unsafe,  however,  to  dog- 
matize upon  this  difficult  subjeot  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of 
tho  comet's  dissipation,  it  would  seem  to 
admit  of  no  possibility  of  question  that 
the  comet  has  been  finally  and  completely 
removed  from  the  list  of  existing  comet3. 
Of  course,  it  ha3  not  been  abruptly  de- 
stroyed ;  it3  fragments  exist  somewhere : 
but,  as  a  comet,  it  has  ceased  to  exist.  If 
it  had  continued  unchanged,  it  would  have 
been  again  in  view,  and  on  the  whole  un- 
der favourable  circumstances,  during  Oc- 
tober in  the  present  year.    Prepared  to 


And  it  much  fainter  than  of  yore,  or  its 
fragments,  more  widely  dispersed,  astrono- 
mers searched  for  it  with  more  care  than 
in  1866,  not  only  using  more  powerful  in- 
struments, but  extending  their  search  over 
a  wider  range.  But  t  e  comet  has  not  been 
found.  At  the  next  return,  its  path  would 
bring  it  too  near  to  the  sun  for  astrono- 
mers to  observe  it,  even  though  it  retained 
its  origiual  brightness.  We  may  assume 
that  the  process  of  dissipation  and  disper- 
sion has  been  all  this  time  in  progress. 
And  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  hope  that 
a  trace  of  the  cotnet  will  be  recognized  in 
1880,  —  when  it  would  again  have  passed 
into  view  but  for  the  misfortunes  which 
have  befallen  it. 

This  being  the  case,  my  readers  perhaps 
will  be  surprised  to  hear  that,  in  a  few 
days  from  the  appearance  of  these  lines, 
astronomers  expect  to  see  certain  frag- 
ments or  debris  of  this  very  comet.    This, 
however,  is  actually  the  case.    Since  the 
year  1798,  there  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time,  early  in  December,  certain  meteors 
or  falling  stars,  which  follow  a  track  closely 
according  with  the  path  of  Biela's  comet. 
There  is  not  a  perfect  agreement ;  but  Dr. 
Weiss,  a  German  astronomer,  has  s^own 
that  the  actual  path  of  the  meteors  corre- 
sponds almost  perfectly  with  that  of    a 
comet  which  appeared  in  1818,  and  which 
there  is  now  excellent  reason  for  regarding 
as  itself  a  fragment  of  Biela's  comet.    Now, 
during  the  first  week  in  December,  the 
earth  will  be  passing  through  the  broad 
tracks  of  both  these  comets,  or  —  regard- 
ing Biela's  as  two  —  through  the  tracks  of 
these  three  comets,  and  so  closely  behind 
Biela's  pair,  that  we  may  fairly  expect  to 
see  many  meteors  during  that  week.    Pre- 
cisely as,  in  November,  1886,  there  was  a 
splendid  display    of   November    meteors, 
following  on  the  track  of  Tern  pel's  comet 
(which  had  passed  early  in  1886),  so  this 
year  there  will  probably  be  a  display  of 
meteors  following    the    track  of   Biela's 
comet,   which,  though  unseen,  must  have 
crossed  the  earth's  path  about  the  middle 
of  October.     At  any  rate,  the  skies  should 
be    carefully    watched.    The    shower    of 
meteors   (should  any  occur)  will  fall  in 
such  a  direction  that  shooting-stars  might 
be   looked  for  at  any  hour  of  the  night. 
And   those    belonging    to    Biela's  comet 
could  be  very  readily  distinguished  from 
others,  because  their  tracks  would  seem 
to  radiate  from  the  constellation  Cassiopeia. 
So  that  should  any  of  my  readers  observe, 
on  any  night  in  the  first  week  of  Decem- 
ber, a  shooting-star  following  such  a  track, 
he  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
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thai  in  all  probability  he  has  seen  a  frag- 
ment or  follower  of  a  comet  which  has 
divided  into  two  if  not  three  distinct 
comets,  and  has  followed  up  that  process 
of  dissipation  by  dissolving  altogether 
away. 

It  is  not  easy  to  form  an  opinion  as  to 
the  actual  probability  that  a  fine  display  of 
meteors  will  be  seen.  This  particular  me- 
teor system  has,  however,  been  known  to 
produce  somewhat  remarkable  showers. 
Thus  Brandes,  who  first  recognized  the 
existence  of  the  system,  counted  no  less 
than  four  hundred  meteors  in  a  few  hours, 
while  travelling  in  a  covered  carriage  on 
the  night  of  December  7, 1708. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  draw,  I  think, 
from  the  history  of  the  missing  comet  the 
inference  that  our  earth  and  her  fellow- 
planets  have  little  to  fear  from  collision 
with  comets.  The  earth  passes  each  year 
through  more  than  a  hundred  meteor  sys- 
tems and  yet  Buffers  no  injury,  whereas 
Biela's  comet  would  seem  to  have  been 
destroyed  during  only  a  few  encounters 
with  meteoric  groups.  It  appears  evident, 
then,  that  it  would  be  the  comet,  not  our 
earth,  which  would  suffer  in  any  encounter 
of  the  sort.  Indeed,  comets,  which  once 
occasioned  such  dread,  seem  to  be  but 
frail  creatures.  To  quote  the  words  of 
poor  Blanqni,  the  republican, —  who  wrote, 
in  prison,  about  comets,  as  if  he  sympa- 
thized with  them  in  their  trials, —  "  if  com- 
ets escape  Saturn,  it  is  to  fall  under  the 
stroke  of  Jupiter,  the  policeman  of  the 
solar  system.  On  duty  in  the  dark,  he 
scents  (*ic)  these  hairy  nothings  (nihilitds 
ckevelue*),  before  a  ray  makes  them  visible, 
and  urges  them  —  distracted  —  towards 
perilous  passes.  There,  seized  by  heat 
and  swollen  to  monstrosity,  they  lose  their 
shape,  lengthen,  disaggregate,  and  break 
confusedly  through  the  terrible  straits, 
abandoning  the  stragglers  everywhere, 
and  only  managing  to  regain,  with  great 
difficulty,  under  the  protection  of  cold, 
their  unknown  solitudes." 

R.  A.  Pboctob. 


From  Fraser'e  Magazine. 
COHCEBKIKG    THE    DISADVANTAGES     OF 
LIVING  IN  A  SMALL  COMMUNITY. 

This  afternoon,  a  sunshiny  winter  after- 
noon, the  sky  bright  blue  and  the  air  cold 
and  clear,  I  climbed  the  winding  turret- 
stair  which  leads  to  the  top  of  a  certain 
tower.  The  tower,  which  carries  a  low 
spire,  is  that  of  the  parish  church  of  a  cer- 


tain little  city.  That  church  was  built,  cen- 
turies ago,  as  an  ancient  document  bears, 
in  media  civitate :  and  from  its  tower  you 
may  see  the  whole  city  very  distinctly. 
Very  picturesque  is  the  view.  You  look 
down  on  red  roofs,  and  ivied  ruins :  green 
gardens  are  interspersed :  and  on  two  sides 
the  buildings  cut  against  the  blue  sea.  A 
stranger,  looking  at  the  prospect  for  the 
first  time,  exclaimed,  "  How  charming  1 " 
And  no  one  can  feel  the  special  charm  of 
it  more  than  the  writer  does.  But  I  thought, 
looking  round,  that  I  knew  better  than  the 
stranger :  at  least,  I  knew  more.  For  I 
know  every  house  on  which  you  look 
down :  every  household :  and  the  curious 
relations  between  many  of  them,  friendly 
and  other.  I  know  the  poverty  and  priva- 
tion :  the  anxiety  and  care :  which  abide 
under  many  of  those  roofs.  It  is  not  all 
improvement,  to  know  any  place  so  well, 
which  is  inhabited  by  human  beings.  Few 
haman  beings  look  the  better,  tor  being 
looked  into  too  constantly  and  too  long. 
And  coining  down  the  cork-screw  stair, 
whose  steps  are  worn  by  some  centuries  of 
infrequent  use,  I  thought  of  certain  disad- 
vantages which  come  of  living  in  a  small 
community. 

Let  it  be  explained  what  I  mean  by  a 
small  community.  I  mean  a  little  place 
with  a  considerable  number  of  families  of 
nearly  equal  social  position.  A  country 
parish  is  not,  in  the  Bense  intended,  a  small 
community.  But  a  Cathedral  Close  is:  or 
a  little  town. 

And  let  it  be  understood  that  I  admit 
the  advantages  of  a  small  community. 
There  is  something  homely  and  kindly  in 
living  where  you  know  everybody  and 
everybody  knows  you.  There  is  a  desola- 
tion in  the  heart  of  the  denizen  of  such  a 
society,  when  he  walks  the  London  streets, 
and  gazes  into  the  shop  windows.  "  No 
one  knows  me  here,"  he  thinks,  with  a 
certain  icy  shiver.  I  do  not  now  see  how 
anyone  can  feel  at  home   in  that  awful 

Flace,  though  I  once  lived  there  for  years . 
cannot  now  understand  how  I  did  it.  In 
the  little  town,  when  you  go  into  a  shop, 
no  one  watches  to  see  if  you  intend  to  steal 
something.  No  policeman  has  an  eye  of 
suspicion  on  you,  as  you  leisurely  pass 
along  the  street.  Your  vocation  and  place 
are  known  accurately;  and  your  income 
with  sufficient  approximation.  You  are 
not  tempted  to  incur  expense  you  cannot 
afford.  You  know  that  the  only  reflection 
which  will  follow  your  doing  so  will  be  that 
of  the,  Roman  citizen  returning  home  after 
seeing  Curtius  jump  into  the  gulf  in  the 
Forum :  to  wit,  "  What  a  fool  I  " 
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But  there  are  things  on  the  other  side 
of  the  balance.  Let  us  try  to  state  them, 
look  at  them,  weigh  them. 

One  is  sometimes  strongly  felt,  though 
it  may  seem  fanciful.  It  is  the  general 
vague  sense  that  you  hare  not  room  to 
stretch  yourself.  "  The  bed  is  shorter  than 
that  a  man  can  stretch  himself  on  it ;  and 
the  covering  narrower  than  that  he  can 
wrap  himself  in  it."  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  this  feeling  is  constant.  Sometimes, 
one  is  quite  content.  But  again,  the  wish 
arise 8  for  space  in  which  to  expand  and 
expatiate.  There  comes  a  weariness  of 
always  seeing  the  same  faces,  and  going 
tlie  same  round.  I  fancy  that  a  mill-horse, 
ever  turning  round  in  the  same  narrow 
track,  would  sometimes  wish  for  any- 
thing for  a  change.  1  do  not,  however, 
say  more  on  this  point :  because  I  know 
various  eminently  sensible  persons,  who 
have  in  my  hearing  stated  that  Goethe 
was  a  fool,  and  who  would  declare  that 
'what  has  already  been  said  is  fanciful,  and 
even  morbid.  So  let  us  advance  to  what 
is  beyond  all  question  real. 

Living  in  a  small  community,  you  come 
to  discern  people's  faults  with  painful 
clearness.  When  you  see  your  friends 
every  day,  you  see  through  them.  No 
human  character  can  bear  being  looked  at 
so  constantly  and  so  closely.  Under  the 
microscope  we  all  look  rough,  and  discol- 
oured, and  warped.  And  with  those  one 
is  always  seeing,  one  does  not  take  the 
pains  to  conceal  weaknesses  which  one 
does  with  a  stranger.  Unless  a  man  is  a 
very  great  fool,  he  knows  quite  well  when 
he  is  saying  or  doing  something  foolish: 
and  he  keeps  it  back  when  with  those  with 
whom  he  stands  on  ceremony.  But  it  all 
comes  out  in  the  familiarity  of  constant 
intercourse.  Our  own  family,  and  our 
near  kin,  are  part  of  ourselves :  and  we 
excuse  their  errors  and  follies  as  we  do 
our  own :  even  when  we  see  their  faults 
plainly,  we  like  them  hardly  the  less.  But 
beyond  that  intimate  circle,  there  arises 
the  peculiar  feeling  which  Scotch  folks 
call  a  scurtner  towards  a  friend  who  fre- 
quently annoys  us  by  outbursts  of  vanity, 
or  wrong- headed ness,  or  Bpitefulness,  or 
littleness,  or  envy.  Familiarity,  as  the 
proverbial  saying  has  it,  breeds  contempt. 
And  unless  with  very  rare  specimens  of 
humanity,  there  is  very  much  that  is  little 
and  contemptible  in  human  nature.  The 
greatest  fool  every  man  has  known,  is  him- 
self: and  this  because  (in  spite  of  the  old 
Greek  counsel)  he  knows  himself  better 
than  he  knows  any  other:  Now  in  a*  large 
place,  when  you  feel  that  some  little  frailty 


of  a  really  worthy  man  is  obtruding  itself 
on  you  so  painfully  as  to  make  you  forget* 
ful  of  his  real  worth,  you  can  see  less  of 
him  for  a  few  weeks  till  you  get  over  the 
painful  impression.  But  there  are  places 
so  small,  that  you  must  see  your  friend 
every  day :  even  when  it  would  be  far 
better  for  both  of  you  that  you  did  not  see 
much  of  one  another  for  a  time. 

Then,  in  a  small  community,  people 
come  to  stand  in  such  relations  to  one 
another  that  they  may  be  said  to  be  real 
enemies:  in  so  far  as  that  can  be  in  the 
decorous  restraint  of  word  and  deed  which 
goes  with  our  civilization.  I  used  once  to 
think  that  decent  folks  would  have  no  en- 
emies. When  I  was  a  little  fellow,  I  U3ed 
continually  to  hear  public  worship  con- 
ducted by  one  of  the  best  men,  and  that 
in  a  country  where  there  is  no  liturgy. 
An  ever-recurring  petition  was,  "  If  we 
have  enemies  forgive  them."  It  seemed  to 
me,  as  a  boy,  that  the  petition  was  need- 
less. Who  could  be  nis  enemy?  But, 
growing  up,  one  thought  differently. 
There  are  actual  cases  in  which  a  person 
has  only  to  know  that  you  wish  for  such  a 
thing  to  be  done,  to  resolve  to  oppose  that 
thing.  Because  A  would  fain  have  things 
go  one  way,  B  will  push  for  the  opposite 
way.  Now,  that  is  being  an  enemy,  as 
permitted  in  this  age.  And  much  more  in 
a  little  place  than  in  a  big  will  such  enf 
mies  be  found.  The  scope  is  too  large,  the 
people  are  too  many,  in  the  big  place,  for 
the  peculiar  feeling  which  creates  them.  I 
could  give  curious  examples;  but  that  is 
exactly  what  1  am  not  going  to  do.  And 
the  further  ebullition  of  enmity  which 
makes  one  man  exult  in  the  little  annoy- 
ances which  befall  another,  will  hardly  be 
found  in  its  full  maturity  amid  a  large 
population  and  a  wide  acquaintance. 

And,  though  you  do  not  like  a  man,  and 
find  that  in  him  which  rubs  you  the  wrong 
way,  you .  can  not  draw  wholly  off  from 
him,  as  you  would  in  a  large  city.  In  the 
little  town  you  must  be  constantly  meet- 
ing :  you  can  not  choose  your  own  circle 
of  associates.  You  are  of  necessity 
thrown  into  frequent  contact  with  persons 
whom  you  would  not  select  for  yQur 
friends.  In  a  large  place,  if  you  discover 
in  any  man  indications  of  a  character 
which  makes  it  impossible  that  you  should 
respect  or  trust  him,  you  can  without  awk- 
wardness drop  his  acquaintance  wholly. 
But  it  is  awkward  and  inconvenient  not  to 
be  at  least  on  terms  of  civility  with  a 
human  being  whom  you  must  frequently 
pass  in  the  street,  and  with  whom  you 
'  must  sometimes  transact  business.    You 
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era  not  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  cutting 
dead  even  the  person  yon  know  to  have 
been  telling  malignant  falsehoods  about 
yon,  in  print  or  otherwise.  Then  a  cer- 
tain sense  of  insincerity  arises  in  your 
heart  when  you  treat  with  outward  courte- 
sy, however  reserved,  one  whom  you  know 
to  be  *  cowardly  enemy.  Further,  if  you 
dislike  a  person's  character  and  ways  at 
all,  yon  will  dislike  that  person  very  much, 
if  he  is  constantly  obtruded  on  you.  He 
will  become  to  you  what  the  grinding  of  a 
hand-organ  was  to  Mr.  Babbage :  what 
the  creaking  of  wood  rubbing  on  wood  is 
to  some  people  :  the  object  or  a  vehement 
antipathy,  which  by  continuance  grows 
altogether  unbearable.  When  I  enter  a 
beautiful  cathedral  close,  it  appears  to  me 
as  the  home  of  sacred  quiet  and  kindli- 
ness: surely  the  souls  that  inhabit  here 
must  be  calm,  beautiful,  and  holy  as  their 
outward  surroundings:  what  but  peace 
and  love  can  dwell  in  this  abode  of  un- 
worldly repose  and  brotherly  devotion? 
Nor  do  I  mean  to  say  that  this  is  wholly '  a 
pleasant  illusion.  But  in  some  cases  the 
fact  is  far  from  the  ideal.  Envyings  and 
Ftrifes,  social  bumptiousness  and  social 
indignation,  worldliness  of  spirit  and  fool- 
ish extravagance,  have  entered  even  here. 
And  if  unfriendly  relations  exist  at  all, 
how  embittered  they  must  be  by  the  con- 
stant presence  of  the  disagreeable  object ! 
To  constantly  hear  the  Litany  sung  by  a 
man  whom  you  esteem  to  be  a  humbug, 
must  be  a  great  provocation.  There  are 
those  towards  whom  you  can  maintain  a 
tolerably  forgiving  spirit  only  by  keeping 
them  out  of  your  sight  and  hearing. 

Among  those  members  of  the  little 
community  who  remain  fast  friends,  perils 
arise  which  must  be  guarded  against. 
One  is,  that  there  comes  the  tendency  to 
use  the  same  freedom  of  speech-  toward* 
one  another  which  exists  in  some  outspoken 
and  inharmonious  families.  Disagreea- 
ble things  are  plainly  said  :  faults  pointed 
•at  with  a  confounded  candour.  There  is 
even  a  disposition  to  rake  up  unpleasant 
subjects  without  any  call.  Now  it  has 
ever  appeared  to  the  writer  that  an  exces- 
sive closeness  of  intercourse  is  not  desira- 
ble, unless  among  those  very  closely  re- 
lated by  blood.  The  atoms  which  make 
up  physical  Nature  are  kept  a  good  way 
apart,  even  in  the  substances  which  to  the 
unscientific  eye  and  touch  appear  the  most 
soHd  and  homogeneous.  This  seems  a 
teaching  by  parable.  Even  so,  human  be- 
ings ought  to  be  kept  in  some  measure 
apart  by  a  certain  reserve  and  a  constant 
courtesy.    Do  not  tell  your  friend  that  he 
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has  made  a  fool  of  himself  (however  cer- 
tain the  fact  may  be),  unless  you  design 
that  henceforth  there  shall  be  an  undefined 
something  between  you,  a  little  rift,  which 
may  spread  till  you  are  divided  far.  The 
recollection  will  be  unpleasant  of  that 
over-frank  judgment,  even  in  an  unmorbid 
mind.  And  I  have  remarked  that  in  a 
small  community  many  minds  are  morbidly 
sensitive  and  touchy.  One  never  goes 
wrong  in  practising  towards  all  around  a 
studied  courteousness  of  demeanour.  And 
one  has  remarked  how  a  man,  little  used 
to  be  treated  so,  and  known  for 'a  hasty 
temper  and  a  rough  tongue,  is  gentled  and 
humanized  into  a  corresponding  courtesy 
'and  amiability  towards  another  who  scru- 
pulously and  unaffectedly  renders  him  his 
social  due. 

The  public-spirited  man  who  desires  in 
a  small  community  to  carry  out  any  pub- 
lic improvement  will  find  by  experience 
what  difficulties  arise  of  the  situation.  It 
is  not  merely  that  the  small  community  is 
apt  to  be  old-fashioned  in  its  likings,  and 
have  no  mind  for  innovation :  strongly 
holding  that  what  was  good  enough  for 
the  fathers  must  be  good  enough  for  their 
children.  Not  merely  that  such  a  commu- 
nity is  apt  to  regard  with  jealousy  the 
proposals  of  a  new  comer  from  the  outer 
world,  esteeming  it  as  an  answer  to  all  his 
arguments,  that  many  of  its  members 
knew  the  place  before  he  was  born :  the 
difficulty  is  a  further  one.  It  comes  of 
the  singular  interlacing  of  private  inter- 
ests, connections,  likes  and  dislikes,  jeal- 
ousies and  enmities.  C  will  not  go  heart- 
ily into  any  work,  which  he  believes  is  in- 
stigated or  supported  by  his  enemy  D. 
E  will  not  support  any  reform  which  may 
affect  the  custom  of  the  shop  of  his  cousin 
F.  6  will  solemnly  declare  that  black  is 
white,  if  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
black  is  black  would  make  things  go  hard 
with  the  man  whose  son  is  to  marry  his  * 
niece.  All  this  is  very  irritating  to  a 
downright  person,  eager  that  some  good 
work  be  done,  or  at  least  that  the  work 
be  estimated  on  its  proper  merits.  It 
shakes  your  faith  in  the  honesty  and  right- 
heartednes3  of  human  nature.  It  painful- 
ly convinces  you  what  inferior  motives 
practically  impel  the  doings  of  many  men. 
And  if  you  manage  your  fellow-creatures 
into  the  doing  of  what  is  good  and  right 
by  driving  them  according  to  their  na*- 
tures ;  by  suggesting  to  the  cantankerous 
man  reasons  fitted  to  sway  the  cantanker- 
ous, and  to  the  foolish  mail  considerations 
which  might  have  weight  only  with  a  fool; 
you  may  carry  your  point,  and  that  a  good 
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point :  but  not  without  some,  senae  of  self- 
degradation.  It  is  by  imperceptible  de- 
grees that  the  tact  and  skill  of  an  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  6hade  into  the  cuu- 
ning  trickery  of  the  Artful  Dodger.  And 
near  the  line  which  parts  the  permissible 
from  the  mean,  an  honest  man  will  begin 
to  feel  very  unhappy. 

I  do  not  linger  on  that  which  in  a  little 
place  is  sometimes  felt  as  provocation :  the 
tendency  on  the  part  of  some  of  your 
neighbours  to  investigate  all  your  proceed- 
ings, and  make  them  the  subject  of  much 
conversation  and  discussion.  Gossip,  if 
not  false  or '  ill-natured,  is  a  needful  and 
justifiable  part  of  real  life:  it  merely 
means  that  human  beings  are  interested 
in  the  persons  and  events  which  are  near- 
est to  them.  Yet  there  come  seasons  in 
which  you  are  more  sensitive  to  the  little- 
ness of  humanity  than  at  other  times :  in 
which  it  makes  you  angry,  while  it  ought 
simply  to  amuse  you,  to  find  anxious  en- 
quiries made  as  to  who  diued  with  you  on 
such  a  day,  and  even  what  you  had  for 
dinner :  likewise  why  you  did  not  invite 
A  and  B,  each  of  whom  is  as  good  as  you. 
But  if  you  have  so  much  good  sense  as  to 
decline  to  listen  to  such  petty  talk,  you 
will  not  be  annoyed  by  it :  and  it  comes 
to  very  little  after  all.  Passing  from  this, 
let  me  sum  up  by  saying  generally,  that 
if  you  live  in  a  small  community,  it  is  ex- 
pedient that  from  time  to  time  you  should 
go  for  a  little  while  away  from  it :  if  pos- 
sible, to  a  considerable  distance  from  it. 
Thus  only  you  will  keep  your  mind  in  a 
healthy  state.  Thus  you  will  see  things 
in  true  perspective,  and  looking  their  true 
size.  Thus  only  wilLyou  keep  it  present 
to  you,  how  modest  your  own  dimensions 
are,  and  how  small  your  weight  I  have 
known  a  really  clever  man,  after  living 
for  some  months  together  in  the  unhealthy 
moral  atmosphere  of  a  small  place,  burst 
out  into  exhibitions  of  arrogance  and  con- 
ceit so  deplorable,  as  to  be  barely  consist- 
ent with  sanity.  It  is  needful  that  you  go 
where  you  may  sit  down  and  take  in  that 
the  sphere  wherein  you  live  is  not  all 
the  world ;  and  that  its  affairs  are  in  fact 
not  much  thought  or  talked  of  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  human  race.  And  discern- 
ing this,  you  go  home  again  quite  resolved 
not  to  be  drawn  into  small  strifes,  ambi- 
tions, and  diplomacies,  which  are  thorough- 
ly bad  for  soul  and  mind.  To  ed ucated  and 
sensitive  men,  dwelling  in  little  towns, 
London  is  a  great  and  wholesome  altera- 
tive. If  I  were  a  rich  man,  I  would  pro- 
vide an  endowment  which  might  send 
•every  country  parson  in  Britain  to  London 


for  three  weeks  each  spring.  Just  to  walk 
about  the  streets,  and  behold  one's  un- 
known fellow-creatures,  and  see  how  big 
the  place  is,  is  to  many  an  over-driven 
and  over-sensitive  mortal  the  moat  pre- 
cious of  medicinal  gum. 

I  have  been  setting  forth  moral  rather 
than  material  considerations.  But  one 
cannot  help  thinking  how  in  a  little  place 
one  misses  the  material  advantages  (net 
without  their  moral  consequences)  which, 
come  in  a  large  community  of  the  clubbing 
together  of  the  limited  means  of  a  great 
number  of  comparatively  poor  people.  la 
a  lar^e  city,  there  is  everywhere  a  solidity, 
an  appearance  of  wealth.  As  in  a  club,  a 
congeries  of  men  of  very  moderate  re- 
sources are  able  to  afford  a  palace,  with 
the  arrangements,  the  books,  and  the  pe- 
riodicals, which  only  a  millionaire  could 
provide  for  himself,  so  is  it  in  &  great 
town.  The  very  pavement  of  the  streets 
is  different.  The  water-supply  is-  better 
and  more  abundant.  The  shop*  are  in- 
comparably handsomer  and  better  pro- 
vided. You  have  the  great  luxury  of  a 
first-rate  bookseller,  on  whose  tables  you 
can  see  all  the  new  books :  buying  a  few, 
and  seeing  as  much  as  you  desire  of  many 
more.  In  the  little  place  you  may  be 
thankful  to  have  a  railway  at  all:  so 
thankful  that  you  do  not  grumble  at  the 
wretched  rickety  wooden  shed  which 
serves  for  a  station,  the  rattling  carriages, 
the  ill-laid  rails  which  would  make  express 
speed  destruction.  You  cannot  expect  to 
step  into  the  luxurious  and  fluent  carriage, 
which  in  nine  hours  and  a  half  bears  you 
four  hundred  miles;  conveying  you  from 
Athens  to  Babylon.  Neither  can  you, 
when  you  feel  dreary  and  stupid,  wander 
away  and  lose  yourself  in  mazes  of  smoky 
street*  in  some  noisy  and  squalid  quarter, 
whence  you  return  with  a  penitent  senae 
that  you  have  little  right  to  be  discontent-  , 
ed.  Most  middle-aged  men  remember  to 
have  got  good  in  that  way.  I  remember 
talking  with  a  very  intelligent  working 
man  who  abode  in  a  little  city,  but  had  at 
one  period  in  his  life  lived  for  some  years 
in  London,  "  What  I  liked  about  London," 
said  he,  was  this :  "  that  if  a  body  was  ill- 
ofS,  you  had  only  to  go  out  for  a  walk  and 
you  would  see  some  other  body  worse-off." 
The  idea  was  sound,  though  awkwardly 
expressed.  It  was  as  when  the  Highlander 
said,  "  The  potatoes  here  are  very  bad  ; 
but,  God  be  thanked,  they  are  a  great 
deal  worse  about  Drutnnadrochit." 

On  the  whole,  the  little  community  is  a 
school  wherein,  with  certain  disadvantages 
and  certain  advantages  too,  one  may  cul- 
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trrate  good  temper,  sympathy,  patience ; 
forbearance  with  the  faults  of  others :  and 
the  habit  of  occasionally  remembering 
ooe'i  ewn.  A.  K.  H.  B. 


From  The  St.  James  MogashM, 
THKTWO  BJtOTHKRS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Tif  a  peaceful  pans  of  the  Yosges,  a  few 
leagues  beyond  Maladrie,  as  you  follow 
the  Soar,  you  will  find  the  village  of 
Chaumes. 

It  consists  of  about  a  hundred  dwelling- 
houses  that  stretch  along  the  banks  of  the 
river.  Some  are  high,  some  low,  aod  all 
are  roofed  either  w  th  old  grey  slate  tiles 
or  wood.  Here  and  there  a  small  bridge 
spans  the  water,  over  which  children  lean 
to  watch  whitebait  swarm  ronnd  a  worm, 
or  to  look  at  the  long  dark  wavy  green 
grass  they  call  "cats'  tails,"  or  at  the 
ducks  swimming  up  the  current  with  their 
broad  yellow  feet  paddling  oat  behind 
them. 

Here  do  the  children  of  the  village 
trifle  away  their  time  for  hours  together; 
dressed  in  torn  jackets  and  jagged  trou- 
sers, with  their  hair  all  rough  and  their 
book-satchels  hanging  by  a  piece  of  twine 
to  their  belts;  for  though  there  is  a  school 
at  Chaumes,  the  boys  are  never  in  a  hurry 
to  pet  there. 

The  next  thing  to  be  seen  will  be  a  wo- 
man holding  a  tubfui  of  clothes  on  her 
head.  It  is  either  Marie-Jeanne  or  Cath- 
arinette  going  to  the  wash-house.  After 
this,  the  bullocks  and  goats  file  off,  and 
old  Miniqne,  with  his  head  stooping  for- 
ward, and  an  axe  over  his  shoulder,  comes 
hurrying  on  to  turn  the  water  off  on  his 
meadow. 

Mr.  le  Cure  next  strides  on  to  mass, 
with  his  black  cassock  looped  up,  and 
his  three-cornered  hat  in  hand :  and  thus 
people  keep  going    and  coming   all  day. 

These  scenes  can  be  viewed  from  some 
distance  off,  and  best  from  the  spacious 
green  meadow  amidst  the  palings  and 
hedgerows  that  enclose  bits  of  gardens, 
and  on  which  linen  is  hung  out  to  dry. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  main  street 
rises  the  hill,  covered  with  patches  of 
barley,  oats,  rye,  potatoes,  and  knotty 
weather-beaten  apple-trees.  I  have  been 
schoolmaster  at  Chaumes  for  fifty  years, 
and  1  have  never  been  able  to  induce 
owners  to  train  their  trees  straight:  The 
of  them  will  not  even  bear  of 


pruning  and  grafting,  so  things  come  np 
at  random.  The  consequence  is,  that  fruit 
is  generally  very  sour  at  Chaumes ;  but  it 
gives  satisfaction.  This  is  the  kind  of 
vegetation  that  grows  all  the  way  up  to 
the  borders  of  the  woods  which  cover  the 
top  of  the  hill.  At  eventide  the  latter 
throw  their  dense  shade  over  orchard, 
village,  and  river.  The  last  of  daylight  is 
always  seen  in  a  big  white  sheet  on  the 
fields,  and  it  becomes  fainter  and  fainter 
until  it  dies  away  and  darkness  sets  in. 

A  little  before  this  hour  the  herdsman's 
horn  is  heard,  and  the  pigs  and  goats  rush 
down  in  search  of  their  sheds  in  the  vil- 
lage. Strange  to  say,  these  animals  never 
mistake  their  homesteads,  but  stand  grunt- 
ing and  bleating  at  their  respective  doors 
until  some  one  comes  to  let  them  in.  By 
degrees  all  the  flocks  are  brought  in,  and  no 
other  sounds  break  silence  but  the  low 
croaking  of  toads  and  frogs  at  the  water- 
side. This  expires  in  time  likewise,  and 
small  lights  are  seen  moving  about  in  huts, 
for  it  is  supper  time,  and  time  to  rest  too, 
after  a  long  day's  toil. 

In  two  or  three  places  spinning  and 
knitting  gatherings  are  held,  the  old 
church  bell  ringing  out  the  hours  spent 
over  gossip,  ghost-stories,  and  tales  of 
witchery.  These  last  until  the  old  women 
of  the  party  make  the  first  move,  when  all 
take  up  their  wheels  or  work,  and  part  to 
go  home  to  bed. 

This  is  life  at  Chaumes. 
Two  or  three  hundred  steps  farther  on 
stands  the  mill  of  Father  Lazarus,  with 
the  water  falling  off  its  mossy  wheels  like 
crystal  fringe,  making  a  large  pool  stake 
and  ripple  below. 

Farther  on  still  are  the    saw-yards  of 
Frentsell  and  Gros-Sapin. 

When  I  was  appointed  schoolmaster  at 
Chaumes,  the  mayor  of  the  place  was  old 
Monsieur  Fortin,  and  his  deputy  was  Mon- 
sieur Rigault,  keeper  of  the  4'  Ox-foot " 
inn,  but  the  Rantzau  brothers  exercised 
great  influence  over  the  municipal  council 
by  reason  of  their  wealth.  In  some  meas- 
ure they  ruled  it  completely.  01 1  Rantzau, 
their  father,  had  died  a  year  before ;  he 
had  been  a  farmer,  a  dealer  in  timber  and 
raw  salt.  He  had  gained  plenty  of  money 
in  his  day,  but,  like  the  rest  of  us,  could 
take  nothing  away  with  him,  and  left  all  his 
property  to  his  three  children,  one  of  whom 
was  Madame  Catherine,  the  wife  of  Louis 
Picot,  a  brewer  at  Lutzelbourg;  the  two 
others  were  Jean  and  Jacques,  who,  un- 
fortunately, did  not  think  their  share  had 
been  rightly  divided  between  them. 
This,  at  least,  is  what  soon  became  apt 
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parent,  for  the  two  brothers  who  had  been 
fond  of  each  other  so  long  as  their  father 
lived  —  who  had  always  stood  up  for  each 
other,  and  who  had  married  two  sisters, 
the  daughters  of  old  Lefcvre,  justice  of 
the  peace — could  henceforth  not  endure 
the  sight  one  of  the  other. 

Jean,  the  elder,  was  a  tall  bold  fellow, 
full  of  pride  and  of  the  things  of  this  world. 
By  the  will  of  his  father,  and  because  he 
was  the  first-born  and  had  assisted  the 
old  man  in  his  labour,  he  came  into  pos- 
session of  the  family  house  bequeathed 
unto  him  over  and  above  his  share  after 
every  thing  else  had  been  divided.  This 
was  not,  strictly  speaking,  just;  for  if  Jean 
had  been  a  great  help  to  his  father  in  the 
raw  salt  business,  Jacques  had  proved 
himself  to  be  quite  as  active  in  every  thing 
connected  with  the  timber. 

Neither  was  there  a  finer  house  for  miles 
and  miles  around  than  that  of  old  Rant- 
eau.  Appertaining  unto  it  were  out- 
houses, a  garden  that  went  down  to  the 
banks  of  the  river,  stabling  for  fifteen 
heads  of  cattle,  barns  for  hay,  straw,  and 
provender  of  all  sorts  for  a  whole  year, 
besides  cellars,  a  wash-house,  and  a  dis- 
tillery. Altogether  it  was  a  magnificent 
house,  newly  whitewashed,  and  all  the 
shatters  were  painted  green.         , 

Jean  was  satisfied.  It  seemed  quite 
natural  to  him  that  he  should  inherit  his 
father's  house,  but  the  clause  of  the  will 
by  which  he  became  master  was  not  sat- 
isfactory to  Jacques. 

*  He  made  up  his  mind  to  have  a  good 
house  too,  and  had  one  built  just  facing  his 
brother's  with  nothing  but  the  street  and 
the  two  yards  in  front  of  each  between. 
There  they  both  stood;  barn  opposite 
barn,  shed  opposite  shed,  the  stables  facing 
each  other,  door  to  door,  window  to  win- 
dow, the  same  sized  space  for  dung-hill, 
fagots,  and  wood.  It  was  a  signal  for  open 
war  between  the  two  brothers. 

Jean  considered  it  in  this  light  at  all 
events,  but  what  annoyed  him  more  than 
any  thing  was,  that  just  three  months 
later  Jacques  bought  the  big  meadow  of 
Guisi,  the  finest  in  the  valley,  and  paid 
down  twelve  thousand  francs  ready  money 
for  it  —  a  thing  that  never  had  been  heard 
of  before,  and  that  probably  never  will  be 
heard  of  again  at  Chaumes. 

On  hearing  this,  Jean  turned  deadly 
pale ;  but  he  said  not  a  word,  the   Rant- 


They  came  and  they  went  without  seem- 
ing to  know  each  other. 

Jean's  wife  gave  birth  to  a  little  girl  at 
about  this  time ;  Jacques'  wife  had  a  boy. 
Meanwhile  the  villagers  and  people  in. 
the  valley  were  divided  between  these 
two  men,  siding  with  Jacques  or  Jean  ac- 
cording to  their  pri.vate  interests. 

In  this  divided  state  did  I  find  Chaumes 
towards    the  end    of  the  reign  of   Louis 
XVIII.,  when  I  was  appointed  schoolmas- 
ter in  the   place  of  Maitre  Labadie,  who 
had  to  give  up  his  situation  on  account  of 
his  advanced  age.    I  am  indebted  to  him 
for  many  thing3,  and  especially  for    the 
hand  of   his  daughter,  who    became    my 
wife,  and  unto  whom  I  owe  the  happiness 
of  nearly  fifty  years'  married  life,  and  a 
family  of  excellent  children. 

My  father-in-law  continued  to  live  with 
us  in  the  school-house,  often  assisting  me 
in  my  labours  and  with  useful  advice. 

"  Never  meddle  with  the  concerns  of 
the  village,  Florent,"  he  would  say ;  take 
up  no  man's  quarrel ;  try  to  be  on  pleas- 
ant terms  with  every  body:  do  your  duty 
at  the  school,  church,  and  Maine,  and, 
finally,  be  respectful  to  those  who  are  in 
authority.  This  need  not  deter  you  from 
entertaining  an  opinion  of  your  own; 
but  never  express  it.  This  is  the  way  to 
do  a  little  good,  and  to  live  in  peace  with 
every  body."  Then  the  kind  old  man  told 
me  the  story  of  the  Rintzau  brothers  and 
their  great  hatred,  advising  me,  further,  to 
be  cautious,  as  well  in  my  own  interests 
as  that  of  others,  for  the  children  of  Jean 
and  Jacques  would  necessarily  come  at  at  a 
later  period  to  my  school,  and  the  slight- 
est preference  shown  for  one  or  the  other 
would  prove  very  prejudicial. 

The  first  year  or  two  which  a  young 
man  has  to  spend  away  from  his  native 
place  are  the  most  trying  of  any  he  has  to 
go  through  in  after-life.  Happy  he  who 
meets  with  good  advice  at  the  onset! 
How  many  irreparable  mistakes  it  averts  I 
I  must  say  I  look  back  to  my  beginnings 
at  Chaumes  with  grateful  satisfaction. 
But  my  way  of  living  here  was  totally 
different  from  that  I  had  been  accustomed 
to  at  my  native  place,  which  is  a  flat,  even 
country,  and  therefore  nothing  like  life  in 
the  mountains. 

My  old  master  at  Dieuze,  in  Lorraine, 
was  a  clever  man  for  his  days,  and,  being 
partial  to  me  as  a  scholar,  had  taught  me 


zaus  being  of  too  haughty  a  race  to  raise  » to  appreciate  the  simplest  things  observed 


a  voice  against  one  of  their  own  family. 
From  that;  day  the  two  brothers  never  ex- 
changed so  much  as  a  syllable,  though 
they  met   at  least  twenty  times  a  day. 


in  Nature.    He  also    gave    me    a    great 
liking  for  plauts,  insects,  and  taught  me 
the  little  music  I  knew. 
I  found  these  elementary  notions  most 
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useful  at  Chaumes,  and  they  often  helped 
me  on  to  persevere  patiently  through  dry 
teaching  at  school. 

As  soon  as  lesson-time  was  over  I  used 
to  buckle  on  my  herb-box,  and  climb  the 
path  up  the  hill. 

The  furze  in  bloom,  the  pink  heath,  the 
innumerable  wild  plants  growing  to  the 
rocks,  the  gaudy  gold-coated  and  silvery 
flies,  some  covered  with  velvety  down, 
others  in  silken  sheen,  their  buzz  as  they 
swarmed  in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  — 
all  I  saw  and  felt,  the  higher  1  went,  filled 
my  very  soul  with  joyous  emotion. 

Forgetting  time,  I  rambled  on,  picking 
samples  here  and  there!  and,  not  having 
much  learning,  I  fancied  I  was  always 
making  new  discoveries.  When  I  reached 
the  summit*  I  Btood  under  the  ruins  of  the 
old  castle  among  brambles  and  sprays  of 
ivy  a  hundred  years %old,  having  alt  the  un- 
der-branches  shrivelled  up,  and  the  top- 
layers  of  a  new  bright  green.  As  I  was 
tho*  sheltered,  I  would  consider  the  calm 
valley  below ;  the  mirrored  surface  of  the 
river;  the  low  roofs,  all  on  a  row;  the 
ch arch-steeple ;  the  curate's  house,  with  its 
hives  and  arbour;  the  mill;  the  distant 
saw-yards,  already  in  the  shade ;  and,  when 
I  had  run  over  each  of  these  spots,  I  said 
within  myself, — 

"You  will  spend  all  the  rest  of  your 
life  in  this  corner  of  the  world.  Look! 
this  is  the  field  of  your  future  exertions  in 
behalf  of  your  fellow-creatures ;  you  will 
here  bring  np  the  children  God  may  send 
yon,  and,  when  your  work  is  done,  you 
will  here  rest  in  the  Lord.  Study;  toil. 
For  all  you  know,  there  may  be  a  useful, 
benevolent  man,  remarkable  even  for  ex- 
traordinary intellect,  sitting  among  your 
bare-footed,  poor,  ignorant,  ragged  schol- 
ars, as  abandoned  as  wild  berries  in  the 
wood !  God  looks  not  at  any  one's  station 
in  life ;  He  sows  good  seed  where  He  likes. 
Yon  can  follow  His  example  by  doing  good 
wherever  you  go  —  by  every  word  you 
teach;  Some  of  your  lessons  will  fall 
among  thorns ;  many  on  hard  rock ;  but, 
providing  a  single  seed  strike  in  good  soil, 
yon  will  be  content." 

Thinking  thus,  I  would  be  surprised  by 
evening-fall,  and  dusk  would  find  me  coin- 
in"  down  to  the  village,  full  of  the  new 
plants  I  had  gathered,  wondering  about 
the  new  insects  I  had  pinned  in  my  hat, 
trying  to  cla.«s  them,  not  scientifically,  for 
I  had  not  the  right  books,  and  did  not 
know  enough  without  them,  but  according 
to  the  different  families  of  the  plants  and 
Barnes  in  use  at  Chaumes. 

My  father-in-law  was  ever  on  the  look* 


,  out  for  me  at  the  door,  and  would  exclaim 
good-humouredly,  u  Late  again,  Florent! 
Marie- Barb e  has  laid  the  cloth  long  ago, 
and  the  soup  will  be  cold." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it,  and  that  is  a  fact. 
Monsieur  Labadie,"  was  my  reply  on  one 
occasion ;  "  your  mountains  are  so  full  of 
beautiful  things,  it  is  a  feast  to  be  among 
them." 

"  Well,  so  it  is ;  but  come,  let  us  go  in 
to  supper." 

There  was  Marie-Barbe,  my  wife,  always 
glad  to  see  me  back,  anjl  so  busy  as  a  bee. 
After  supper  we  talked  botany  over,  and 
Father  Labadie  said,  — 

*' Well,  yes,  Florent;  I  enter  into  your 

pursuits  entirely In  ray  time  it 

was  the  study  of  the  learned;  and  up  in 
the  Vosges  it  was  quite  by  mere  chance  if 
ever  one  heard  of  Monsieur  Buffon,  Linn 4, 
or  Jussieu ;  yet  how  splendidly  we  could 
have  studied  herbs  in  these  mountaiusl 
No  one  seemed  to  think  of  us;  and  the 
science  of  herbs,  which  should  be  spread 
in  the  remotest  boroughs,  is  all  bound  up 
in  folios  within  the  libraries  of  cities." 

As  he  talked  he  would  get  cheerful;  but 
he  always  experienced  a  kind  of  grief 
when  he  thought  of  the  many  years  lost 
by  him  in  the  midst  of  such  treasures. 

His  great  hobby  was  music. 

We  had  a  small  piano,  or  clavecin  rather, 
for  there  were  only  four  octaves  in  it.  It 
stood  in  our  dining-room,  and  when  it  got 
late,  after  the  shutters  were  bolted,  Father 
Liabadie  liked  to  draw  his  easy  leather 
chair  in  front  of  it,  place  his  broad  feet 
on  the  pedals,  and  run  his  thin  fingers  over 
the  keys.  He  could  play  requiems,  alle- 
luias, and  excelsis  Deos,  and  accompani- 
ments fo  the  chanting  he  fancied  he  could 
hear  a  long  way  off,  moving  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  lifting  up  his  eyes  in  perfect 
rapture. 

He  possessed  a  trunkful  of  very  old 
music  by  dead  German  masters.  He 
thought  all  the  world  of  the  pieces  in  this 
trunk;  and  they  must  have  been  very 
good  a*  he  prized  them,  for  Father  La- 
badie was  known  to  be  the  best  Catholic 
organist  far  or  near.  The  Lutherans  have 
several  good  ones:  they  give  themselves 
up  to  music,  and  take  a  pride  in  it. 

I  had  no  hopes  of  becoming  sucli  a  per- 
former as  my  father-in-law ;  but,  thanks  to 
his  excellent  teaching,  I  soon  knew  as  much 
as  Litcher  at  Difo;  that  was  enough  to 
enable  me  to  hold  the  organ  at  church  even 
on  solemn  occasions,  such  as  Confirmation 
Day,  and  in  the  presence  of  Mooseigneur 
de  Forbin-Janson,  the  bishop  of  our 
diocese. 
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chapter  a. 

Amidst  study  and  labour  did  the  first 
yeara  of  my  profession  as  schoolmaster 
•pass  over  at  Chaumes. 

Marie- Barbe  had  just  made  me  the  father 
of  a  little  boy,  who  had  been  christened 
Paul.  Father  Labadie  seemed  to  spend 
the  rest  of  his  life,  from  that  time  forward, 
•over  nothing  but  that  child.  Though  a 
fine  old  man,  he  was  getting  infirm,  and 
when  he  began  to  decline  he  fell  off  rap- 
idly. At  first  he  would  grieve  us  by  weep- 
ing; then  he  became  hard  of  hearing: 
gave  up  going  to  church  ;  and  yet  he  was 
not  unfortunate  enough  to  turn  childish. 
He  had  a  wonderful  memory.  When  he 
was  asked  in  a  loud,  intelligible  voice  for 
any  particular  information  concerning  doc- 
vments  at  the  Mairie,  certificates  of  birth 
or  decease,  or  about  forest  laws,  or  the  re- 
suit  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Municipal 
Council  assembled  as  far  back  as  twenty 
years  previous  to  the  time  spoken  of,  he 
would,  after  listening  attentively,  reply 
without  hesitation,  u  xou  will  find  what 
you  want  in  such  or  such  a  drawer;  such 
or  such  a  shelf;  or,  at  the  back  of  the 
pigeon-hole  of  such  or  such  a  bureau." 

I  think  he  knew  his  end  was  approach- 
ing; yet  he  felt  inwardly  happy  to  find  a 
robust  little  fellow  take  up  much  of  our 
Attention,  and  likely  to  fill  his  place  when 
fee  was  gone. 

Putting  aside  his  increasing  weakness, 
we  had  every  reason  to  be  contented  and 
thankful. 

I  had  succeeded  Father  Labadie  at  the 
school,  the  Mairie,  and  the  church  ;  also  as 
iand-measnrer  and  wood-felling  overseer. 
The  Commune  paid  me  four  hundred  francs 
yearly,  and  what  with  chaunting,  what 
with  the  christenings,  deaths,  weddings, 
Christmas  presents,  the  fifty  sous  per 
month  for  each  scholar  in  winter,  and 
other  odd  trifles,  our  income  came  up  to 
nearly  one  thousand  francs.* 

I  and  my  wife  managed  the  school-house 
garden  ourselves,  and  we  made  it  supply 
us  with  vegetables  all  the  year  round. 
We  also  kept  a  pig,  which  BaUhazar,  the 
herdsman,  drove  out  acorning  in  return 
for  his  son's  teaching.  In  short,  every 
thing  prospered,  and  I  had  occasion  more 
than  once  to  prize  Father  Labadie's  advice 
concerning  the  wisdom  of  keeping  out  of 
other  men's  quarrels. 

Our  curd,  Monsieur  Jannequin,  took 
great  interest  in  us.  His  favourite  subject 
of  conversation  was  his  bees.    I  helped 

Forty  pounds  sterling. 


him  take  the  oomb  from  his  hives  every 
autumn,  at  which  season  he  always  sent  us 
some  of  his  honey.     He  had  returned  to 
France  after  the  emigration,  and  was  full 
of  experience,  having  seen  a  great  deal  of 
the  world.    As  a  preacher  he  was  remark- 
ably gifted ;  for  he  spoke  slowly,  and  de- 
livered short  sermons  that  abounded  in 
plain  common    sense.      The    fervour    of 
young  priests  who,  like  Father  Tar  in  and 
the  missionaries,  travel  over  France,  con- 
verting heretics,  did  not  meet  with  his  sym- 
pathy, and  any  mention  of  them  used  to 
make  him  shrug  his  shoulders  with  pity. 
I  have  sometimes  been  alone  with  him  in 
the   garden  behind  the    presbytery,  just 
after  the  postman  has  brought  in  the  Ga- 
zette, and  on  these  occasions  I  have  noticed 
him   run  down  the  columns  and  chango 
colour. 

"  Monsieur  Florent,"  he  would  say,  rais- 
ing his  hand  prophetically,  "  these  zealous 
young  men  will  ruin  every  one  of  us. 
God  above !  Is  the  experience  of  the  aged 
never  to  benefit  those  who  come  after 
them  ?  Have  the  errors  of  the  past,  which) 
we  have  so  cruelly  atoned  for,  not  enlight- 
ened any  one  ?     What  a  misfortune  1  " 

Then  he  would  stop  all  at  once,  and  say 
"Let  us  think  of  something  else  I " 

Although  Monsieur  le  Curd  did  not  hold 
with  too  much  zeal,  he  was  very  strict  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties,  and  deserv- 
edly enjoyed  the  veneration  of  all  too 
country  around. 

Father  Labadie  breathed  bis  last  in  calm 
and  peace,  five  years  after  my  arrival  at 
Chaumes.  His  death  was  the  first  real 
sorrow  I  had  experienced  in  my  new  fam- 
ily. 

Every  inhabitant  of  the  mountainous 
district  attended  the  funeral,  and  it  was 
one  of  my  painful  duties  to  have  to  play 
the  mournful  dirge  sung  at  our  church.  I 
got  through  it  as  well  as  I  could,  with 
tears  in  my  eyes,  and  stifled  sobs  choking 
me  all  the  time.  The  worst  was,  I  had,  as 
chantre,  to  lead  the  procession  to  the  village 
cemetery  when  mass  for  the  dead  was 
over. 

Nothing  but  firm  reliance  in  God  can 
comfort  us  in  such  trials  as  these ;  reliance 
in  Him  who  rewards  the  just  man  for  a 
well-spent  life  here  on  earth,  and  who 
takes  him  to  Himself  when  toil,  grief,  and 
care  have  been  borne  with  fortitude. 

Our  home  was  a  dreary  ono  for  a  con- 
siderable time;  grandfather's  place  waa 
empty,  and  we  could  not  look  at  it  without 
thinking  he  had  gone  for  ever;  that  he 
could  never  come  back  again ;  and  that 
we  should  not  hear  his  voice  any  more. 
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Hie  piano  wan  mute,  for  no  one  durst 
touch  it,  lest  the  chords  would  thrill  and 
awaken  our  recollection  of  the  old  man 
too  painfully. 

Oar  bereavement  had  occurred  in  au- 
tumn, soon  after  the  second  crop  was  har- 
vested, at  which  time  of  the  year  my 
scholars  were  always  sent  to  keep  the 
cattle  out  on  pasture,  and  very  few  chil- 
dren, only  those  of  the  rich,  stopped  in 
over  their  books. 

In  my  opinion  there  is  nothing  so  dreary 
as  a  big  school-room  that  is  almost  empty ; 
those  who  are  left  behind  sit  wearily  look- 
ing up  at  the  sun  through  the  window- 
panes,  wishing  it  was  breaking-up  day 
instead  of  harvest  time,  or  they  cavil  one 
with  the  other,  exchange  signs,  and  try 
one  with  their  unruly  behaviour.  There 
was  little  left  for  me  to  do  beyond  keep- 
ing them  quiet,  and  when  that  was  done  I 
sat  with  my  head  in  my  two  hands  think- 
ing of  Father  Labadie. 

My  melancholy  dispersed  when  the 
children's  shouts  were  again  heard  round 
the  school-bouse,  and  they  recommenced 
tumbling  in,  pulling  off  their  woollen  caps, 
and  wishing  me  a  pleasant  "Bon  jour, 
Monsieur  Florent." 

With  the  old  familiar  "b-a  ba,"more 
cheerful  ideas  obliterated  my  sombre 
thoughts,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  not 
until  I  joined  Marie-Barbe,  sitting  with  red 
eyes  by  the  side  of  our  little  one's  cradle, 
did  I  become  remindful  of  the  good  man's 
death  —  he  who  had  loved  us  so  tenderly. 

Nevertheless,  we  were  months  getting 
over  it ;  bat,  after  all,  nothing  is  everlast- 
ing on  earth,  and,  finally,  our  memory  of 
the  departed  leaves  nothing  behind  but 
hopes  of  a  future  meeting  and  unbroken 
love  in  another  world. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  same  winter 
Jean  and  Jacques  Rantzau  sent  their  chil- 
dren, George  and  Louise,  to  my  school. 

They  were  about  the  same  age,  between 
six  and  seven.  Louise,  who  was  Jean's 
daughter,  had  just  lost  her  mother,  and 
this  rendered  my  task  all  the  more  respon- 
sible and  touching.  She  was  growing  up 
fast,  had  beautiful,  blue,  intelligent  eyes, 
with  a  soft  expression  in  them,  and  an 
abundance  of  bright  chestnut  hair. 

Her  step  was  light,  and  when  she  walk- 
ed out  in  her  neat  little  cloak,  holding  her 
head  erect,  and  looking  about  right  and 
left,  she  was  not  unlike  those  pretty  fawns 
which  sometimes  crossed  our  village  as 
nimbly  as  the  wind. 

Her  cousin  George,  the  son  of  Jacques, 
had  a  pale  face,  the  great  booked  Rantzau 
nose,  their  brown  crisp  hair,  and  their 


heavy  square  chin.  The  stubbornness  of 
the  family  could  be  read  in  his  looks,  and, 
truly,  what  he  wanted,  that  would  he  have. 

Nevertheless,  he  was  not  gifted  with  his 
cousin's  sharp  wit,  and  she  knew  it,  for 
she  always  had  the  last  word,  and  rather 
looked  down  on  him. 

I  placed  Louise  in  the  little  girls'  divis- 
ion, which  is  separated  from  the  boys'  by 
a  wooden  railing  between.  I  am  compelled 
to  say  that,  amidst  the  poor  little  creatures 
whose  ragged  clothes  were  so  damp  that 
they  smoked  by  the  stove,  these  two 
Eantzau  children  did  not  seem  to  be  of 
the  same  species.  Ah!  misery  is  a  very 
sad  thing ;  it  not  only  depresses  youth,  but 
it  gives  it  a  down-trodden  appearance.  I 
do  not  speak  of  the  difference  of  skins,  of 
complexions,  nor  of  trusting  looks,  which 
poverty  and  suffering  so  soon  efface ;  but  I 
mean  that  the  needy  seem  devoid  of  intel- 
lect likewise.  What's  the  wonder  ?  What 
do  the  children  of  the  wood-sawyer,  feller, 
or  rafter-man  see  and  hear  at  home  V  They 
see  their  hard-working  parents  seated 
round  nothing  but  sour  milk  aud  potatoes, 
with  their  heads  stooping  forward,  and 
their  backs  bent  down  by  heavy  burdens ; 
their  arms  hang  wearily  by  their  sides; 
their  damp  hair  lies  flat  to  their  temples ; 
and  they  are  even  too  worn  out  to  say 
much  beyond  a  word  or  so  about  timber, 
the  felling,  the  snow  that  has  rendered  the 
mountain  paths  dangerous;  something  of 
Peter  or  Paul,  crushed  to  death  by  acci- 
dent ;  and  that's  all If  the  cure*  did 

not  preach  about  eternal  life,  the  Almighty, 
and  Christian  duties  on  Sundays,  these 
labour-worn  people  would  ignore  every- 
thing but  cold,  fatigue,  and  hunger. 

Within  the  dwelling-houses ■  of  the  gen- 
try, on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  spacious, 
clean,  well-lighted  and  well-furnished  hall, 
with  wainscotiug  that  comes  up  to  one's 
elbow  on  the  walls  all  round,  which  snug 
apartment  is  called  the  stove-room.  Here 
do  father,  mother,  servants,  and  strangers 
come  to  and  fro,  in  and  out,  from  morning 
till  night,  talking  at  meals  and  at  all  times 
of  their  different  business  transactions  and 
bargains,  the  news  of  the  day,  and  of  what 
is  in  their  papers  or  letters.  In  this  way 
do  children  of  the  well-to-do  learn  more 
than  those  of  the  poor  are  ever  in  the  way 
bf  knowing. 

Iu  consequence  of  their  great  advant- 
ages, Louise  and  George  improved  rapidly ; 
at  the  end  of  their  first  month  thev  could 
spell;  soon  after  that,  they  could  put 
words  together,  then  they  got  on  to  read- 
ing, and  — strange  as  it  was  for  our  village 
—  they  could  understand  what  they  read  1 
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I  could  not  help  taking  to  them  more 
than  to  the  others  who  did  not  improve, 
and  gave  me  much  more  trouble.  I  enjoy- 
ed Questioning  them  and  noting  the  won- 
derful progress  they  made. 

One  thing  grieved  me  concerning  them; 
*  they  hated  each  other  as  their  parents  did. 
I  could  not  praise  George  without  seeing 
Louise  pout  her  lips  or  pinch  them  togeth- 
er, and  shut  up  her  eyes  as  if  she  felt  cross 
and  sleepy.  Neither  could  I  Bay  a  word 
for  Louise  without  finding  George  turn 
white  with  jealousy.  The  old  people  had 
probably  set  the  children  against  each 
other  by  talking  before  them  of  the  house, 
fields,  and  property  that  they  would  have 
had  for  themselves,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  dishonesty  of  their  brigand  uncle,  who 
had  manoeuvred  till  he  got  the  big  part  all 
to  himself;  and  that  a  curse  would  fall  on 
them  and  their  descendants,  if  ever  they 
made  up  the  family  quarrel  and  became 
friends. 

I  could  detect  the  tares  among  the  good 
seed,  and  I  should  have  enjoyed  pulling 
them  up,  if  Father  Labadie's  advice  had 
not  always  been  uppermost  on  my  mind, 
and  I  concluded  that,  after  all,  bad  feelings 
came  under  the  curfs  supervision  rather 
than  under  mine ;  *  and  it  would-  be  his 
business  to  correct  them  when  the  children 
were  old  enough  to  be  instructed  in 
religion  for  their  first  communion  and  con- 
firmation. Finally,  I  had  hope  in  the 
prayers  they  would  have  to  say  together, 
especially  the  Lord's  Prayer,  with  the 
sentence,  "  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as 
we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us." 


From  Temple  Bar. 
TALLEYRAND. 

BY  THJB  AUTHOR  09   "  HIRABXAU." 

The  chain  of  being  begins  with  the  ani- 
malcule and  expands  into  the  elephant :  so 
it  is  with  the  chain  of  events.  No  action 
or  accident  of  our  lives  is  insignificant;  the 
most  trivial  may  be  the  germ  of  our  des- 
tiny. When  a  child  at  nurse  Ta.leyrand 
had  a  severe  full.  What  event  could  pos- 
sibly be  more  inevitable  or  commonplace 
in  a  child's  history  ?  It  was  not  common- 
place, however,  in  this  child's  history, 
but  for  that  fall  he  would  have  been  sim- 
ply a  noble  of  Cancien  regime :  profligate, 
indolent,  voluptuous,  an  unit  amongst  his 
herd :  expiating  his  sins  at  last  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  exile,  or  more  probably  beneath 
the  knife  of  the  guillotine ;  and  thus  he 
would  have    dropped   out  of  the  world 


leaving  no  trace  behind,  and  history  would 
have  known  him  not.  What  that  fall  made 
of  him  and  did  for  the  world  is  to  be 
found  in  the  annals  of  four  revolutions. 

Charles  Maurice  de  Talleyrand-P£rigor6% 
eldest  son  of  the  Comte  de  Talleyrand, 
was  born  in  Paris  in  the  year  1751.  The 
Comtes  de  Talleyrand  were  descended 
from  a  younger  branch  of  the  sovereiga 
counts  of  PeVigord,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  illustrious  families  of  France,  and 
whose  haughty  motto,  Re  que  Dieu,*  they 
bore. 

•  The  father  of  Charles  Maurice  was  a  sol- 
dier, his  mother  a  lady-in-waiting  at  Court. 
In  the  very  hour  of  his  birth  the  infant  was 
consigned  to  the  care  of  a  nurse,  who  re- 
moved him  at  once  to  her  home  in  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  country,  where  he  was 
reared  very  little  differently  to  her  own 
peasant  children.  This  was  the  fashion- 
able way  of  disposing  of  infantine  encum- 
brances in  those  days ;  their  advent  was  a 
disagreeable  accident  which  condemned  the 
fine  ladies  to  a  month's  seclusion ;  but  with 
that  the  trouble  ended,  the  accident  was 
given  into  the  hands  of  some  peasant  nurse, 
and  was  thought  of  no  more  until  it  was 
of  an  age  to  be  trained  for  a  soldier,  or 
a  priest,  or  a  courtier,  as  the  case  might  be* 

When  scarcely  a  twelvemonth  old,  he 
was  lamed  for  life  by  a  fall.  Eleven  years 
passed  away,  during  which  time  the  fond 
mother  had  not  only  never  seen  her  off- 
spring, but  was  even  ignorant  of  the  acci- 
dent that  had  befallen  him.  About  this 
period  his  uncle,  the  Bailli  de  Talleyrand, 
a  naval  captain,  returned  to  France  after 
an  absence  of  many  years.  Being  desirous 
of  seeing  his  nephew,  he  made  a  journey 
to  the  remote  village  to  which  the  boy  had 
been  exiled.  It  was  in  the  depth  of  winter 
that  he  undertook  this  expedition,  and  the 
snow  lay  thick  upon  the  ground.  As  he 
neared  the  place  he  met  upon  the  road  a 
blue-eyed,  fair-haired  boy,  dressed  like  a 
peasant,  to  whom  he  offered  some  silver  to 
guide  him  to  Mother  Regaut's  (the  nurse's 
name  was  Regaut).  Delighted  at  the 
thought  of  the  promised  reward,  the  boy 
eagerly  undertook  the  service,  but  he  was 
very  lame,  and  could  not  keep  pace  with 
the  horse,  so  the  good-natured  bailli  lifted 
him  into  the  saddle.  His  wonder  and  con- 
sternation may  be  imagined  when,  upon 
arriving  at  the  cottage,  he  was  informed 
that  in  his  poor  little  lame  guide  he  saw 
the  nephew  he  had  come  to  seek.  Not 
another  hour  did  Charles  Maurice  remain 
beneath  that  roof:   the  bailli  took  the  boy 

•  God  alone  Is  our  king. 
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back  with  him  to  Paris.  Such  was  the  child- 
hood's days  of  the  future  great  European 
diplomatist,  who  was  destined  thereafter 
to  bold  the  destiuies  of  France  within  his 
grasp. 

From  the  village  he  was  transplanted  to 
the  College  D'llarcourt,  where,  all  igno- 
rant as  he  was  when  he  entered  it,  he  soon 
carried  away  the  first  prizes,  and  became 
ultimately  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
scholars.  His  mother  now  paid  him  an 
occasional  visit,  but  as  she  was  always 
accompanied  by  a  surgeon,  who  pulled, 
and  cauterized,  and  tortured  the  boy's  leg, 
her  visits  were  more  terrible  than  pleas- 
ing. But  all  the  pulling,  and  cauterizing, 
and  torturing  effected  no  good  —  the  lame- 
ness was  incurable.  The  head  of  the 
house  of  Talleyrand  must  be  a  soldier  — 
such  was  the  tradition  of  the  family,  and 
it  had  never  yet  been  departed  from.  A 
cripple  could  uot  be  a  soldier.  It  was  an- 
nounced to  him  that  his  birthright  would 
be  transferred  to  his  younger  brother. 

*•  Why  so  ?  "  asked  the  boy. 

"Because  you  are  a  cripple"  was  the 
cruel  answer. 

Whatever  of  good  might  have  existed 
in  his  original  nature  those  words  crushed 
it  out;  the  flavour  of  their  bitterness 
lingered  in  his  heart  unto  the  last  days  of 
his  life.  From  the  hour  in  which  they 
were  spoken  his  disposition  gradually 
changed ;  he  became  taciturn,  callous,  and 
calculating ;  a  cynic,  a  heartless  debauchee, 
sparing  neither  man  nor  woman  that  stood 
in  the  path  of  his  interest  or  his  pleasure. 
He  had  not  been  spared,  why  should  he 
spare  others?  It  was  not  for  nothing 
he  earned  thereafter  the  title  of  U  diable 
boticux. 

Being  a  Talleyrand,  as  he  could  not  be  a 
soldier,  he  must  be  a  churchman.  From 
the  College  d'llarcourt  he  was  sent  to  St. 
Sulpice  and  afterwards  to  Sorbonne  to 
complete  his  studies.  He  made  no  secret 
of  his  dislike  for  the  profession  he  was 
thrust  into,  and  testified  his  utter  unfit- 
ness for  it  by  a  life  of  gambling  and  de- 
bauchery. Iu  1773  he  was  received  into 
the  church.  Thereafter  he  was  known  as 
the  Abbe*  de  Perigord,  and  proved  a  most 
admirable  addition  to  the  dissolute  and 
atheistical  clergy  of  the  age. 

In  that  same  year  he  was  presented  at 
Court,  and  became  an  habitue  of  Du  Barry's 
boudoir.  One  evening,  at  one  of  her  gay 
assemblies,  while  a  number  of  young  gal- 
lants were  amusing  the  lady  by  the  recital 
of  scandalous  stories,  and  their  own  amor- 
ous adventures,  the  Abbe'  was  observed  to 
be  silent  and  melancholy. 


"  Why  are  you  so  sad  and  silent  ?"  de- 
manded the  hostess. 

u  Helas  madame  la  comlesse,  jefaisais  une 
reflexion  bien  mdlancolique  ;  c'est  qu'a  Paris 
il  est  plus  facile  a" avoir  des  femmes  que  des 
abbayes" 

The  King  was  so, charmed  with  this  bon 
mot  when  it  was  repeated  to  him.  that  he 
at  once  presented  the  witty  abbe  with  a 
very  handsome  benefice  1  From  this  dates, 
his  rise  in  the  church. 

Iu  1780  he  was  appointed  agent-general 
of  the  French  clergy,  a  post  which  placed 
in  hia  hands  the  entire  administration  of 
the  ecclesiastical  revenues,  and  which  he 
filled  with  consummate  ability.  But,  as 
though  in  constant  protest  against  the 
wroug  that  had  been  done  Him,  and  the 
uncongenial  profession  to  which  that 
wrong  had  consigned  him,  the  immorality 
of  his  life  was  as  flagrant  as  ever  ;  his  pro- 
fane epigrams  were  repeated  in  every 
drawing-room  ;  his  scandalous  love  adven- 
tures were  in  every  mouth. 

Although  Louis  the  Fifteenth  and  his 
mistress  held  a  licentious  Wit  to  be  an  ad- 
mirable recommendation  for  church  pre- 
ferment, Louis  the  Sixteenth  was  quite  of 
an  opposite  opinion,  and  when  the  bishop- 
ric of  Autun,  for  which  the  Abbe*  had  long 
been  intriguing,  fell  vacant  (1788),  it  was 
only  after  a,  lapse  of  four  months,  and  at 
the  dying  request  of  the  Comte  de  Pen- 
gord,  who  probably  felt  a  late  compunc- 
tion for  the  wrong  which  had  been  done 
to  his  son,  that  the  King  reluctantly  con- 
sented to  bestow  upon  him  the  coveted 
dignity. 

Here  is  his  portrait  sketched  by  a  con- 
temporary at  this  period :  "  Picture  to 
yourself  a  man  thirty-three  years  of  age, 
handsome  figure,  blue  and  expressive  eyes, 
nose  slightly  retrousse,  complexion  delicate 
almost  to  pallor.  In  studying  the  play  of 
his  features  we  observe  upon  his  lips  a 
smile,  sometimes  malignant,  sometimes 
disdaiuful.  Studious  of  his  personal  ap- 
pearance, a  coquet  in  his  eccelesiasticai 
toilet,  but  frequently  changing  the  costume 
of  his  order  for  that  of  the  laity,  irreligious 
as  a  pirate — performing  mass  with  an 
unctuous  grace  —  the  Abbe*  Perigord  finds 
time  for  all;  he  appears  sometimes  at 
Court,  but  oftener  at  the  Opera.  He 
reads  his  breviary,  the  *  Odes  of  Horace,' 
and  the  '  Memoirs  of  Cardinal  de  Retz,' — 
a  prelate  whose  qualities  he  greatly  es- 
teems. If  he  meets  Narbonne,  Lauzun, 
Boufflers,  Segur,  and  the  Bishop  of  Cha- 
lons in  the  house  of  Madame  Guirnard,  he 
will  sup  with  them.  Ordinarily  fond  of 
his  bed,  he  will  at  a  need  pass  two  or  three 
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nights  consecutively  m  bard  work.  As- 
sailed by  creditors,  closing  his  doors  to 
the  importunate,  never  promising  without 
restrictions,  obliging  through  oircum- 
stanoes,  sometimes  through  egotism ; 
greedy  of  renown,  more  greedy  still  of 
riches;  loving  women  with  senses,  not 
with  his  heart;  calm  in  critical  positions; 
haughty  to  the  great,  suave  to  the  humble ; 
pausiog  in  a  work  upon  finance  to  write  a 
billet  doux  ;  neither  vindictive  nor  wicked ; 
an  enemy  to  all  violent  measures,  but 
knowing,  if  necessary,  how  to  use  them." 

A u other  contemporary  thus  epigram- 
matically  describes  him  :  "  He  dressed 
like  a  coxcomb,  thought  like  a  deist,  and 
preached  like  a  saint." 

At  the  assembling  of  the  States  Gen- 
eral he  at  once  espoused  the  popular  side. 
Like  Mirabeau,  his  own  order  had  rejected 
him  ;  from  them  he  had  nothing  to  hope ; 
distinction  in  any  path  of  life  rather  than 
in  the  church  was  preferable  to  his  taste  ; 
while,  with  the  ambitious  spirit  that  ani- 
mated all,  whether  gentle  or  plebeian,  in 
that  age,  everything  seemed  possible  to 
him  in  the  new  order  of  things  which  was 
at  hand.  No  proof  of  the  utter  effeteness 
of  the  ancien  regime  is  so  conclusive  as  the 
strange  phenomenon  of  so  many  of  its  own 
body  helping  to  destroy  it.  La  Fayette, 
Mirabeau,  and  Talleyrand,  all  three  of  the 
noblest  of  the  aristocracy,  pioneered  its 
destruction  before  Robespierre,  Marat,  or 
Danton  were  heard  of.  On  the  15th  of 
June,  1789,  after  the  nobles  and  clergy 
had  demurred  to  deliberate  in  the  same 
chamber  with  the  tiers  e'tat,  Mirabeau  pro- 
posed that  the  latter  without  further  de- 
lay should  declare  itself  "  the  representa- 
tives of  the  French  people/'  On  the  22nd 
of  June,  seven  days  later,  thanks  to  the 
unwearied  zeal  of  the  Bishop  of  Autun,  a 
majority  of  the  clergy  joined  the  tiers  &at. 
In  his  very  first  speech  he  proposed  and 
carried  that  the  States  General  should 
henceforth  be  fused  into  the  National  As- 
sembly, the  title  already  assumed  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  and  that  its 
discussions  should  be  unrestricted.* 

A  little  later,  and  La  Fayette  gave  the 
signal  for  the  destruction  of  the  Bastille 
and  created  the  National  Guard.  The 
noble  radicals  began  their  work  bravely 
indeed ! 

Day  by  day  the  principles  of  the  Bishop 
advanced  more  and  more,  and  day  by  day 
he  became  more  and  more  popular;  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Cordeliers  and  the 

•  The  electors,  in  tending  their  representative!  to 
the  States  General,  had  restricted  the  dlsousalon  and 
action  to  certain  subject*. 


Fenilletons ;  his  speeches  on  finance 
everywhere  the  theme  of  the  highest  laud- 
ation ;  but  his  crowning  act  was  to  carry 
the  motion  for  the  surrender  of  all  ecclesi- 
astical property  to  the  use  of  the  nation. 
Long  and  stormy  was  the  debate,  but  on 
the  2nd  of  November  the  decree  was 
passed.  Early  in  1790  he  brought  for- 
ward a  manifesto  to  advocate  the  abolition 
of  all  privileges,  to  advocate  church  re- 
form, and  a  vast  plan  of  public  education. 
On  the  16th  of  February  in  the  same  year 
he  was  named  President  of  the  Assembly, 
a  post  which  even  Mirabeau  could  not  at- 
tain until  one  year  later. 

After  a  short  deliberation,  he  gave  m 
his  hearty  adherence  to  the  Act  called 
*•  Civil  Constitution  of  the  Clergy,"  con- 
secrated new  bishops  to  replace  those  who, 
from  scruples  of  conscience  or  the  fear  of 
Papal  thunders,  had  refused  the  oath,  and 
was,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1791.  excommuni- 
cated by  his  Holiness  the  Pope  for  his 
pains.  Having  of  late  looked  rather 
towards  political  than  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferment, the  Bishop's  course  of  action  was 
immediate  and  decisive ;  he  availed  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  to  cast  off  his  irk- 
some fetters,  at  once  seceded  from  the 
church,  and  was  thereafter  known  simply 
as  M.  de  Talleyrand. 

But  his  sagacity  foresaw  and  prophe- 
sied to  what  events  were  hastening.  Writ- 
ing to  a  lady  friend  he  says,  "  If  the  prince 
depends  upon  the  affection  of  the  people, 
he  is  lost ;  if  the  people  are  not  guarded 
against  the  character  of  the  prince,  I  fore- 
see terrible  misfortune  —  torrents  of  blood 
flowing  through  years  to  efface  the  enthu- 
siasm of  a  few  months.  I  foresee  the  in- 
nocent and  the  guilty  involved  in  the  same 

destruction Mirabeau  believes  with 

me  that  we  are  marching  too  quickly 
towards  a  republic.  What  a  republic  1 
composed  of  thirty  millions  of  corrupted 
souls.  I  fear  that  having  attained  to  that, 
the  fanatics  will  only  begin  to  light  their 
torches,  the  anarchists  to  erect  their  scaf- 
folds. Who  knows  how  many  amongst 
us  may  escape  the  fire  or  the  lanterne  t  I 
must  arrange  my  affairs" i a  such  a  manner 
that  I  shall  not  be  without  resources  what- 
ever happens." 

The  political  creed  of  Mirabeau  and 
Talleyrand  was  the  same;  both  were  of 
the  party  of  order;  both  advocated  the 
principles  of  constitutional  monarchy  and 
rational  freedom ;  but  with  those  points 
all  similarity  between  the  two  men  disap- 
pears. The  one  would  have  martyrized 
himself  to  have  enforced  those  principles  : 
the  other  would  not  have  imperilled  his 
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fortunes  for  an  hour  to  have  maintained  lam.     The  letter  remained  unanswered 

any  principles.    Upon  his  death-bed  Mira-  aud  unnoticed.* 

bean  sent  for  Talleyrand,  as  the  man  by  From  England  he  sailed  for  the  Uuited 
tvmpathy  and  creed  the  most  fitted  to  be  States  of  America.  At  Washington  he 
the  repository  of  bis  plots  and  secrets,  was  well  received,  and,  Ion  ring  to  revenge 
Bat  with  that  mighty  genius  was  swept  himself  upon  the  English  Government,  he 
away  the  last  bulwark  of  order,  aud  so  actively  associated  himself  with  the  Anti- 
cautious  and  calculating  a  man  as  the  ex-  j  Anglican  party.  But  he  soon  grew  weary 
bishop  was  not  the  one  to  oppose  the  invad-  of  his  new  home,  and  was  about  to  set  sail 
ine  forces  of  mob  rule.  for  the  East  In  liesf  when  he  received  the 
Twice  in  the  year  1792  was  he  sent  on  news  of  Robespierre's  downfall  and  of  the 
diplomatic  service  to  London  —  the  second  growing  desire  of  France  for  a  settled 
time  arriving  with  an  autograph  letter  government.  He  at  ouce  determined  upon 
from  Louis  the  Sixteenth  to  George  the  returning  to  his  native  land. 


Third.  But  the  excesses  of  the  revolu- 
tion were  every  day  rendering  its  princi- 
ples more  unpopular  in  England,  and  the 


The  most  active  of  his  friends  in  Paris 
was  Madame  de  Stael,  who  was  deeply  at- 
tached to  him,  and  through  whose  inter- 


letter,  like  every  other  act  of  the  unfortun-  cession  with  Joseph  Marie  Chenier  he  ulti- 
ate  monarch,  being  supposed  to  have  been  mately  obtained  his  recall.  It  was  in  the 
dictated,  produced  no  effect.  The  object  l  latter  part  of  1795  that  he  once  more  re- 
of  the  mission  was  to  conclude  an  alliance '  turned  to  Paris.  The  feign  of  Terror 
between  France  and  England ;  but  while  |  had  passed  away,  and  the  Reign  of  Society 
the  negotiations  were  actually  pending '  had  once  more  taken  its  place.  To  the 
came  the  newa  that  the  King  was  deposed  olubs  had  succeeded  the  jeunesse  dore*e. 
—  news  which  at  once  terminated  dip) o-  j  Freed  from  the  horrible  phantom,  the 
matic  relations  between    France  and  all   bloody  realities  of  the  guillotine,  the  Pa- 


foreign  countries. 

Except  by  Fox  and  the  Whigs,  Talley- 
rand was  received  but  coldly  in  this  coun- 


risians  were  once  more  gai  aud  sans  soucL 
There  were  no  distinctions  of  rank,  no 
grand  seigneurs,  no  rich  people,  no  artifi- 


try.  When  presented  at  St.  James's,  the  cial  ceremonies  —  everybody  lived  together 
Queen  disdainfully  turned  her  back  upon  :  in  a  happy  state  of  equality,  their  homes 
him.  "  She  did  right,"  he  said  afterwards, '  the  parks,  the  promenades,  and  the  public 
"for  her  Majesty  is  very  ugly.'1  gardens. 

Upon  his  return  to  Paris  he  found  that  Upon  his  arrival  Talleyrand  was  every- 
the  revolution  had  so  far  outstripped  him  where  welcomed  as  a  wit  and  a  gentleman, 
that  France  was  no  longer  a  safe  abode  for  was  elected  a  member  of  the  National  In- 
any  man  of  birth  and  position.  He  lost  stitute,  where  he  delivered  two  admirable 
no  time  in  obtaining  a  passport  from  Dan- j  lectures  upon  the  commercial  relations  be- 
ton  and  in  returning  to  London  for  the  tween  England  and  America,  and  three 
third  time.  A  paper  which  implicated  him  I  weeks  afterwards  was  named  Minister  of 
as  having  been  in  secret  correspondence  Foreign  Affairs.  In  the  Directory,  which 
with  the  Court  being  found  in  the  iron ,  was  composed  of  Carnot  and  Barthe'lemy, 
chest,  a  decree  of  accusation  was  pro-  Red  Bepublioans  —  and  of  Larevei  11  ie re- 
nounced against  him  by  the  Convention,  Lepaux,  Re w bell,  and  Barras,  moderates, 
and  bis  name  was  included  in  the  list  of  ;  Talleyrand  attached  himself  to  Barras ; 
emigres.    Until  1794  'he  resided  in  London.  j 

Here  he  mingled  with  the  emigres  with  a' ,  •*?»«*•  **  every  reason  to  before  that  the  Eng. 
_:  *ui      *~  r.*...-^  ..~M«.:«~~~A:A.  *u.»    Ikb  Government  was  perfectly  jus  title  i  In  expelling 

view,  possibly,  to  future  contingencies  that   hlm.    Wnen  pleading  the  Convention  for  the  vl 

might  happen  to  the  Bourbons,  and   was   verbal  of  Talleyrand'*  accusation,  Chenier  made  s 

well  rAcoirod  in  certain  circle*,  narticularlv    declaration  to  the  effect  that  he  had  found  among* 
well  received  in  certain  circles,  particularly   j^^.,  p^^  a  correspondence  which  indicated 

that  of  Lansdowne  House.  In  general  that  the  exile  had  been  an  accredited  agent  and  spy 
society  be  was  noted  as  cold  in  manner, '  of  the  itepablic  during  the  whole  time  of  hi*  sojourn 
.:i»~4  -  ~«.--*.:~.,«  f,v..M«i  ./»•»+;. i ;•;«,» .  in  England.  It  is  true  that  the  correspondence  was 
tilent,  sententious,    formal,    scrutinizing ;   never •produced,  but  that  he  obtained  hi*  pauport 

but  amongst  the  more  genial  few  this  mask   from  Danton  under  some  such  conditions  U  a  oon- 

».,  na  .♦  »airi»  and  hft  wm  thft  wit  And  jeoture  well  warranted  by  the  character  of  the  lat- 
was  cast  aside,  ana  ne  was  we  wit  ana  f      that  TaUevrand  t0\  ^^  extMlt  MmM 

polished  man  of  the  world.     In  the  Jauu-  those  conditions  I*  equally  in  harmony  with  his  owa 

ary  of  the  year  last  named  he  received,  character.               . .  .  ,_ 

'i,.  .«  ^  ai:~«  n:n  -«  A.«t..  **  A~».ii.»;/t«i  t  The  vessel  in  which  he  was  to  sail  was  never 

under  the  Alien  Bill,  an  order  of  expulsion  hwd  of  ftom  tne  tlme  ln  wn!on  8he  left  tlw  shoref 

as  a  Jacobin.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  of  America.  Had  he  been  a  passenger  on  board  her 
\s>n\  ClranviWa  ho  d»<*lfl.rpH  that  his   reai.    Napoleon  might  never  have  reigned,  and  how  differ- 

LK)ra  uranvilie  ne  aeciarea  tnat  nw  resi    ent^m  wh»t  lt  iB  mi  ht  ^f^  thlrty  veari  of  , 

deacon  England  had  no  reference  to  poll-  European  history!  Another  instance  of  tho  gravity 
tics  —  he  had  sought  there  simply  an  asy-  of  so-called  insignificant  events. 
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and  when  Pichegru,  a,  Robespierrean  at 
the  head  of  the  Assembly,  was  conspiring 
for  the  triumph  of  the  extreme  party,  he 
it  was  who  planned  the  coup  d'etat  by  which 
Barras  seized  upon  Pichegru  and  Bartbel- 
emy  and  put  Carnot  to  flight.  But  the 
advantage  thus  gained  was  unly  tempo- 
rary ;  -the  constant  defeat  of  the  French 
arms  by  the  Allies  put  the  Directory  in 
bad  odour,  and  Talleyrand,  attacked  by 
the  violent  republicans  a*  a  noble  and  au 
emigre,  resigned  his  appointment. 

Talleyrand  first  met  Napoleon  during 
the  latter 's  visit  to  Paris  after  the  Peace 
of  Catnpo  Formio.  Upon  his  return  from 
the  Egyptian  campaign,  Napoleon's  ambi- 
tion was  to  become  oue  of  the  Directory. 
But  his  age  was  a  prohibition  that  could 
not  be  surmounted.  From  their  first 
meeting,  Talleyrand  had  assiduously  culti- 
vated the  friendship  of  the  great  general 
in  whose  daring  genius  and  iron  will  he 
foresaw  the  best  ruler  for  France.  The 
Directory  was  weak  and  divided;  at  any 
moment  mob  rule  might  rise  again  trium- 
phant; a  despotic  genius  alone  could  cre- 
ate strength  and  order  out  of  the  chaos  to 
which  all  things  had  been  reduced  by  the 
Revolution.  "  Whe/i  society  is  powerless  to 
create  a  government^  government  must  create 
society?'  was  one  of  his  profoundest  max- 
ims. And  to  carry  out  this  maxim  he  now 
devoted  all  the  powers  of  his  subtle  genius. 

The  Directory  would  not  admit  Napole- 
on among  its  members;  therefore  the  Di- 
rectory must  be  destroyed.  The  first  step 
was  to  gain  over  Si  eyes  who  had  succeed- 
ed Pichegru  as  the  head  of  the  Five  Hund- 
red, and  who  had  also  succeeded  Rawb^ll 
in  the  Directory ;  Sieyes  gained  over  Da- 
cos,  and,  by  a  pre-arranged  plan,  both  re- 
signed ;  the  casting  vote  remained  with 
Barras,  a  weak  obstacle  in  the  hands  of 
Talleyrand;  a  body  of  troop3  overawed 
the  malcontents,  and  —  the  Directory  was 
no  more. 

Three  consuls  were  appointed  —  Buon- 
aparte, Duco?,  and  Sieyfes.*  The  arch- 
plotter  was  rewarded  with  the  portfolio  of 
the  foreign  ministry,  and  from  that  time 
firmly  attached  himself  to  the  fortunes  of 
the  man  whose  elevation  he  had  secured. 
The  confirmation  of  the  consulship  for  life, 
and  the  fouuding  of  the  Order  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honour,  were  chiefly  indebted  to 
his  exertions.  In  the  debate  upon  the 
latter,  he  spoke  these  profoundly  true 
words:  "The  present  age  has  created  a 
great  many  things,  but  not  a  new   man- 


*  The  two  latter  were  afterwards  soooeeded  by 
Cambaodrto  and  Lebrun. 


kind  ;  if  you  would  legislate  practically 
for  mankind,  you  must  treat  men  as  what 
they  have  always  been  and  always  are.  •  . 
In  reorganizing  human  society,  you  must 
give  it  those  elements  which  you  find  in 
every  human  society." 

The  treaties  of  Lundville  and  Amiens 
were  among  the  first  and  most  successful 
of  those  diplomatic  triumps  with  which  his 
fame  as  a  minister  is  chiefly  associated. 
But  there  appears  to  have  been  nothing 
Machiavellian  about  his  mode  of  conduct- 
ing negotiations;  on  the  contrary,  he  is 
said  to  have  always  spoken  in  an  open 
straightforward  manner,  never  arguing, 
but  always  tenaciously  Bticking  to  the  prin- 
cipal point  Napoleon  said  that "  he  always 
turned  round  the  same  idea." 

About  the  same  time  he  was  reconciled 
to  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  Pope  wrote 
him  an  autograph  letter,  containing  a  dis- 
pensation that  enabled  him  to  marry.  The 
lady  was  one  Madame  Grandt,  whom  lie 
had  first  met  during  his  exile  in  London, 
and  who  afterwards  openly  lived  with  him 
in  Paris.  Napoleon,  expressing  himself 
somewhat  scandalized  at  the  immoral  con- 
nection, commanded  that  he  should  either 
marry  her  or  cease  to  live  with  her.  Ac- 
cordingly, upon  the  arrival  of  the  dispen- 
sation, the  marriage  was  celebrated  with 
as  much  privacy  as  possible.  The  lady  was 
very  beautiful,  but  far  from  clever.  Sev- 
eral stories  are  told  of  her  betise ;  the  best 
known  is  the  following :  Having  read  De- 
foe's "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  she  was  one  day 
introduced  at  dinner  to  Sir  George  Robin- 
son ;  thinking  him  to  be  the  veritable  Cru- 
soe whose  adventures  she  had  been  read- 
ing, .  bug  puzzled  him  exceedingly  with 
questions  about  his  shipwreck  and  the  des- 
ert island,  winding  up  the  absurd  scene  by 
asking  particularly  after  his  man  Friday  I 
When  surprise  was  expressed  at  his  choice 
of  a  wife,  Talleyrand  replied,  "  A  clever 
wife  often  compromises  her  husband,  a  stu- 
pid one  only  compromises  herself."  But 
Madame  Talleyrand  was  not  always  stupid. 
When  Napoleon,  in  congratulating  her 
upon  her  marriage,  expressed  a  hope  that 
the  errors  of  Madame  Grandt  would  be 
sunk  in  Madame  Talleyrand,  she  replied, 
"  In  that  respect  I  cannot  do  better  than 
follow  the  admirable  example  of  your 
Majesty." 

After  Napoleon's  coronation  there  grad* 
ually  arose  between  him  and  )iis  great  min- 
ister a  coldness  which,  in  the  course  of 
time,  grew  upon  the  former  into  an  intense 
dislike.  It  is  impossible,  in  so  brief  an  ar- 
ticle, to  more  than  glance  at,  without  at- 
tempting to  explain,  the  causes  of  this 
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change.  In  the  first  place,  Talleyrand  was 
opposed  to  the  marriage  with  Marie  Lou- 
ise ;  in  the  second  place,  he  was  opposed  to 
his  master's  schemes  of  uuiversal  conquest, 
for  his  sagacity  forewarned  him  that  one 
serious  reverse  would  crumble  his  vast  em- 
pire iuto  dust.  Such  counsels  excited  only 
the  indignation  of  a  man  drunk  with  vic- 
tory. 

Was  Talleyrand  implicated  in  the  mur- 
der of  the  Due  d*£nghien,  and  in  the 
scheme  of  the  Spanish  invasion  ?  These 
are  "  historic  doubts  "  that  have  been  much 
disenssed  by  historians  and  biographers. 
At  Elba,  Napoleon  distinctly  declared  that 
those,  the  worst  deeds  of  his  life,  were 
counselled  by  his  foreign  minister;  but 
Napoleon  is  not  an  undeniable  authority; 
besides  at  that  time  he  was  posing  him- 
self as  a  hero  of  virtue  before  the  eyes  of 
Europe,  and  was  desirous  of  shifting  the 
harden  of  his  crimes  unto  other  shoulder  *. 
Sach  an  act  of  impo  itic  and  useless  blood- 
shed was  utterly  opposed  to  the  cold  cal- 
culating character  of  the  diplomatist, 
which,  with  all  its  vices,  contained  noth- 
ing of  cruelty  or  vindictivenes3  *  With 
the  Bourbons  he  always  desired  to  be  on 
good  terms ;  another  reason  which  argues 
eqoaily  against  his  participation  in  either 
act  Daring  the  Spanish  war,  however. 
Napoleon  wrote  him  several  confidential 
letters  couched  in  a  strain  which  scarcely 
bears  out  his,  Talleyrand's,  assertion  that 
be  had  strongly  opposed  the  expedition. 
The  most  probable  solution  of  the  doubts, 
and  that  most  consonant  with  his  charac- 
ter, may  be  that,  although  emphatically 
averse  to  both  those  acts  of  lawless  power, 
he  closed  his  eyes  and  passively  submitted 
to  the  inevitable. 

Created  Prince  of  Benevento,  enormously 
ly  rich,  and  broken  in  health,  Talleyrand 
availed  himself  of  the  rupture  with  his  Im- 
perial master  to  resign  his  office.  He  did 
not  however  entirely  retire  from  diplo- 
macy, but  continued  from  time  to  time  to 
superintend  several  important  negotia- 
tions. u  It  is  the  beginning  of  the  end ! "  he 
said  to  Savary  wheu  he  heard  the  news  of 
the  burning  of  Moscow,  and  the  subse- 
quent disasters  of  that  terrible  campaign. 
But  although  he  foresaw  that  the  star  of 
Napoleon  was  setting  fast,  he   was  not 

•  Amongst  all  the  unsparing  Insult*  and  oppro- 
brium that  Napoleon  heaped  upon  hU  minister's 
head,  in  that  terrible  quarrel  between  them  which 
pfrce<W  the  latter**  roljniatlon.  no  reference  wm 
Bade  10  tub  shameful  deed.  Surelj  In  that  hour  of 
owroTer liable  rage  and  malice  the  Emperor  would 
not  hare  forgot  ten  thU  the  blackest  accusation  that 
be  could  have  hurled  aralnst  him?  For  a  full  ac- 
count of  tub  celebrated  seen©  see  Sir  Henry  Bui- 
wer*s  "  Historical  Characters." 


guilty  of  the  cold-blooded  tergiversation 
that  has  been  imputed  to  him.  His  urgent 
counsel  was  "  Peace  with  Russia  at  any 
price.''  When  the  Allies  were  marching 
upon  Paris  his  advice  was  that  the  Empress 
should  remain  in  Paris  as  the  only  means 
of  saving  the  dynasty.  But  Joseph  Buona- 
parte decided  the  question  by  producing  a 
letter  from  his  brother,  in  which  it  was 
commanded  that  in  the  event  of  such  a 
crisis  as  that  in  which  they  were  then  in- 
volved Marie  Louise  should  at  once  retire 
iuto  the  provinces."  *  M  Now  what  shall  I 
do  t  "  he  said  to  Savary.  "  It  does  not  suit 
eoerij  one  to  be  crushed  under  the  ruins  of 
an  edifice  that  is  overthrown  !  " 

From  that  hour  Talleyrand  beoame  the 
arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  France.  The 
Emperor  Alexander,  who  took  up  his 
abode  at  the  house  of  the  Prince,  said: 
"  When  I  arrived  in  Parut  I  had  no  plan  — 
/  referred  everything  to  Talleyrand ;  he  held 
the  family  of  Napoleon  in  one  hand,  that  of 
the  Bourbons  in  the  other  —  /  took  what  he 
gave  me."  "  It  must  be  either  Buonaparte  or 
Louis  the  Eigliteenth"  was  his  counsel. 
The  result  of  the  conference  was  a  procla- 
mation refusing  to  treat  with  any  member 
of  Napoleon's  family.  This  at  once  de- 
stroyed the  plan  that  had  been  mooted 
of  a  regency  under  Marie  Louise,  and  se- 
cured the  accession  of  the  Bourbons. 

4i  How  did  you  contrive  to  overthrow  the 
Directory,  and  afterwards  Buonaparte  him- 
self?" inquired  Louis.  "Mon  Dieu,  Sire  I 
I  have  douc  nothing  for  it — there  is  some- 
thing inexplicable  in  me  that  brings  mUfsr- 
tunes  upon  all  those  who  neglect  me."  At  all 
events,  Talleyrand  did  good  service  to  his 
country  in  pressing  forward  a  constitution 
to  limit  the  power  of  that  King  of  whom, 
and  of  the  family,  he  truly  said,  that 
in  their  exile  they  had  learned  nothing 
nor  forgotten  nothing. 

Created  Grand  Almoner  and  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  Prince  was  despatched 
to  the  congress  at  Vienna  with  secret  in- 
structions to  endeavour  to  sow  discord  be- 
tween the  Allies,  and  thus  break  up  the 
bond  of  hostility  so  inimical  to  the  inter- 
e  rts  of  France.  But  the  escape  of  Buona- 
parte from  Elba  scattered  all  these  plots 
to  the  winds. 

Napoleon  made  overtures  to  win  back 
Talleyrand  to  his  cause,  but  neither  inter- 
est nor  inclination  swayed  the  diplomatist 


*  Napoleon  wrote  thus:  "  If  Talleyrand  wiehes 
the  Empress  to  remain  in  Part*,  it  is  to  betray  her 
.  .  .  beware  qf  that  man !  *'  Was  thfe  merely  an 
ebullition  of  rail  ?  Was  it  a  suspicion  founded  upon 
certain  premUes?  Or  was  the  warning  warranted 
by  ascertained  facts  T 
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in  that  direction;  the  Emperor  had  re- 
peatedly and  grossly  insulted  him,  added 
to  which  he  knew  that  both  Franca  and 
Europe  were  surfeited  with  war,  and  that, 
irresistible  as  was  the  storm  for  the  time, 
it  could  not  last.  So  he  retired  to  Carls- 
bad on  pretence  that  his  health  required 
the  waters. 

Thj  Hundred  Days  passed  away;  but 
Louis  had  determined  upon  the  minister's 
disgrace.  Talleyrand  knew  this,  and,  pre- 
ferring to  t>ke  the  initiative,  waited  upon 
the  Kiug  at  Ghent,  the  day  after  Waterloo, 
to  request  permission  to  remain  at  Carls- 
bad. "  Certainly  M.  de  Talleyrand,  I  hear 
the  waters  are  excellent,"  was  the  reply. 
But  His  Majesty  could  not  so  easily  rid 
himself  of  the  obnoxious  diplomatist. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  informed  him 
that  if  he  wished  for  the  influence  of  Eng- 
land he  must  have  a  man  at  the  head  of 
the  government  in  whom  England  could 
confide.  The  party  of  the  Constitutional 
Legitimists,  through  Guizot,  demanded 
that  a  cabinet  Bhould  be  formed  with  M. 
Guizot  at  the  head;  so  on  the  day  after 
the  polite  dismissal  at  Ghent,  M.  de  Tal- 
leyrand received  a  mandate  to  join  the 
King  at  Cambrai.  But  he  had  his  revenge 
in  refusing  to  form  a  ministry  until  the 
King  signed  a  proclamation,  the  pith  of 
which  was  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
errors  of  the  late  reign. 

To  the  fallen  party  Talleyrand  behaved 
with  the  utmost  clemency,  providing  num- 
bers of  those  who  wished  to  quit  France 
with  money  and  passports,  and  reducing 
the  proscription  list  to  half  the  original 
number. 

He  retained  the  premiership  of  France 
until  the  24th  of  September,  1815.  But 
his  government  was  weak,  the  King  hostile. 
The  Emperor  Alexander  had  declared  that 
the  Tui lories  could  expect  nothing  from 
St.  Petersburg  while  M.  Talleyrand  re- 
mained at  the  head  of  affairs,*  added  to 
which  the  minister  foresaw  the  mischievous 
efforts  that  would  accrue  from  the  violent 
Royalist  reaction  that  was  at  hand,  and 
preferred  tendering  his  resignation  to  en- 
countering the  coming  storm. 

From  1815  to  1840  he  took  no  active 
part  in  politics,  unless  it  was  to  protest 
against  the  Spanish  war,  and  to  utter  a 
defence  of  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Much 
of  his  time  was  spent  at  Valency  upon  his 
estate.  In  Paris  his  drawing-room  vied 
in  magnificence,  and  in  the  brilliancy  of 

•  The  Emperor  Alexander  conceived  an  inveter- 
ate dUlike  to  Talleyrand  for  tbe  neglect  that  Itas- 
sian  iu te rents  received  at  UU  hand*  during  the  con- 
frew  at  Vienna. 


its  society,  with  the  royal  palaces— being 
a  second  and  almost  greater  court  Hero, 
paying  homage  to  the  great  diplomatist, 
assembled  all  the  beauty,  all  the  wit,  all 
the  riches,  and  all  the  intellect  of  the 
Restoration.  But  he  was  no  longer  the 
gay  abMy  the  petit-maitre  of  Du  Barry's 
boudoir,  with  whom  every  woman  was  in 
love.  The  picture  of  him  drawn  by  Lady 
Morgan  in  1810  is  not  an  attractive  one. 

"  Cold,  immovable/*  she  writes,  "  neither 
absent  nor  reflective,  but  impassable;  no 
colour  varying  the  livid  pallor  of  his  face, 
no  expression  betraying  his  impenetrable 
character.  For  the  moment  one  could  not 
tell  whether  he  were  dead  or  living; 
whether  the  heart  beat  or  the  brain 
throbbed  no  mortal  observer  could  verify ; 
from  the  soul  of  that  man  the  world  is 
disdainfully  excluded ;  if  one  might  hazard 
a  conjecture  after  what  we  have  seen,  it  is 
to  recognise  in  him  the  enigmatical  sphinx 
who  said  *  Speech  was  given  to  conceal 
our  thoughts.1  Neither  the  most  tender 
love,  the  most  devoted  friendship,  nor  any 
community  of  interests  would  make  that 
face,  which  can  only  be  compared  to  a  book 
in  a  dead  language,  speak." 

Another  writer,  pursuing  the  same  theme, 
says,  "  To  baffle  his  penetrating  sagacity 
you  must  not  only  not  speak,  but  not 
ihink.  It  was  not  only  by  his  language 
that  he  concealed  his  .thoughts,  but  by  his 
silence." 

On  account  of  the  numerous  bona  mots, 
and  epigrams  that  claim  him  for  parent 
Talleyrand  is  commonly  thought  to  have 
been  a  brilliant  conversationalist  and  a 
flippant  wit.  Lamartine,  however,  has 
given  us  quite  a  different  picture  in  the 
following  passage :  "  A  taste  for  lively 
sallies  and  epigrams  has  been  attributed  to 
him  which  he  did  not  possess.  He  was,  on 
the  contrary,  slow,  careless,  natural,  some- 
what idle  in  expression,  always  infallible 
in  precision.  His  sentences  were  not 
flashes  of  light,  but  condensed  reflections 
in  a  few  words.1' 

On  the  first  day  of  the  revolution  of 
July  he  made  no  sign.  On  the  third  he 
sent  his  secretary  to  St.  Cloud  to  see  if 
the  King  were  still  there.  Upon  being 
informed  of  the  departure  for  R  imbouillet, 
he  dispatched  a  paper  to  Madame  Ade- 
laide at  Neuillet,  containing  these  words  : 
"  Madame  can  put  every  confidence  in  the 
bearer,  who  is  my  secretary."  "  When 
she  has  read  it,"  he  said  to  the  secretary, 
44  let  it  be  burned  or  brought  back  to  me ; 
then  tell  her  that  not  a  moment  is  to  be 
lost  -••  Duo  d'Orleans  must  be  here  to- 
morrow ;  let  him  take  the  title  of  Lieutea* 
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ant-General  of  the  Kingdom,  which  has 
been  already  accorded  to  him;  the  rest 
will  come." 

Upon  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe 
he  undertook  the  embassy  to  St.  James', 
and  obtained  the  recognition  of  England 
for  the  new  Sovereign.  Thus  he  did  for 
fourth  time  change  the  dynasty  of  France  1 
His  last  diplomatic  labours  were  to  tide 
orer  the  Belgian  difficulties  and  to  assist 
in  the  formation  of  the  quadruple  alliance. 

The  end  was  coming  fast.  To  gratify 
his  family,  bnt  not  from  personal  con- 
viction, he  consented  to  make  his  peace 
with  the  church.  During  his  last  hours 
his  rooms  were  filled  with  the  flower  of 
Parisian  society.  Louis  Philippe  himself 
visited  his  deathbed.  Those  last  hours  are 
well  described  in  the  following  quotation : 
"M.  de  Talleyrand  was  seated  upon  the  side 
of  his  bed,  supported  in  the  arms  of  his 
secretary.  It  was  evident  that  death  bad 
let  his  seal  upon  that  marble  brow ;  yet  I 
was  struck  with  the  still  existing  vigour 
of  the  countenance.  It  seemed  as  if  all  the 
life  which  had  once  sufficed  to  furnish  the 
whole  being  was  now  contained  in  the 
brain.  From  time  to  time  he  raised  up 
bis  head,  throwing  back  with  a  sudden 
movement  the  long  grey  locks  which  im- 
peded his  sight,  and  gazed  around;  and, 
then,  as  if  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his 
examination,  a  smile  would  pass  across  his 
features  and  his  head  would  again  fall 
upon  his  bosom.  He  saw  death  approach- 
ing neither  with  shrinking  nor  fear,  nor 
vet  with  any  affectation  of  scorn  or  de- 
fiance." 

He  died  May  17, 1838,  aged  84. 

"  He  possessed  a  mixture  of  the  firmness 
of  Richelieu,  knowing  how  to  select  a 
party,  the  finesse  of  Mazarin,  knowing  how 
to  elude  it ;  the  restlessness  and  factious 
readiness  of  the  Cardinal  de  Retz,  with  a 
little  of  the  magnificent  gallantry  of  the 
Cardinal  de  Rohan,*1  says  a  French  writer ; 
thus  connecting  him,  by  comparison,  with 
all  bis  great  predecessors  in  statecraft. 

Gaizot  thus  sums  up  his  character: 
"  Out  of  a  crisis  or  a  congress  he  is  neither 
skilful  nor  powerful.  A  man  of  court  and 
of  diplomacy,  not  of  government,  and  less 
of  a  free  government  than  any  other ;  he 
excelled  in  treating  by  conversation,  by 
an  sgreeableness  of  manner,  by  the  skil- 
ful employment  of  his  social  relations  with 
isolated  people ;  but  authority  of  character, 
fecundity  of  talent,  promptitude  of  resolu- 
tion, power  of  eloquence,  sympathetic  in* 
telligence  with  general  ideas  and  public 
passions,  all  these  great  means  of  acting 
upon  mankind  at  large  be  entirely  wanted. 


•  •  •  • 


Ambitions  and  indolent,  flattering 
and  disdainful,  he  was  a  consummate  cour- 
tier in  the  art  of  pleasing  and  serving  with- 
our  servility ;  supple  and  amenable  to  the 
highest  degree  when  it  was  useful  to  his 
fortunes;  always  preserving  the  air  of 
independence ;  an  unscrupulous  politician, 
indifferent  to  the  means  and  almost  to  the 
end,  provided  that  it  secured  his  personal 
success;  more  bold  than  profound  in  his 
views,  coldly  courageous  in  peril,  adapted 
for  the  grand  affairs  of  an  absolute  govern- 
ment ;  but  in  the  great  air  and  the  great 
day  of  liberty  he  was  out  of  his  element, 
and  was  incapable  of  action." 

Talleyrand  could  neither  love  nor  hate ; 
he  was  a  passionless  man  ;  he  never  com- 
mitted a  cruel  or  viudictive  action,  and 
never  a  purely  motiveless  generous  one. 
Every  thought,  feeling,  plan  of  his  nature 
revolved  round  one  great  centre  —  self. 
He  could  not,  ate  a  great  statesman,  have 
created  a  broad,  comprehensive  scheme  of 
government;  his  own  petty  interests  ever 
dwarfed  his  ideas.  lu  him  the  reasoning 
faculty  was  largely  developed,  the  imagin- 
ative not  at  all ;  he  trusted  to  no  deduc- 
tions, to  no  speculations  that  were  not 
rigidly  derived  from  his  own  personal  ex- 
periences :  hence  his  views,  although  won- 
derfully correct,  were  never  all-comprehen- 
sive. He  understood  mankind  section  ally ; 
he  could  almost  infallibly  foresee  how  each 
section  would  act  singly;  but  of  that 
"  touch  of  nature  that  makes  the  whole 
world  kin  "  —  of  tho.se  subtle  links  that 
can  mass  mankind  as  a  whole,  and  by 
which  all  great  rulers  have  swayed  their 
worlds,  be  knew  nothing.  Because  no 
process  of  mathematical  reasoning,  no 
experience,  however  extended,  can  deduce 
them;  their  existence  can  only  be  revealed 
by  the  inspiration  of  those  creative  facul- 
ties of  the  mind  that  revealed  to  Shake- 
speare a  Macbeth  and  a  Hamlet. 

He  worked  for  the  greatness  of  Franco, 
because  upon  the  greatness  of  France  de- 
pended the  greatness  of  Talleyrand.  He 
was  purely  a  cynic  —  the  well-being  of 
mankind  never  for  a  moment  entered  into 
his  calculations.  To  him  the  world  was  a 
chess-board  —  mankind  the  pieces;  he 
ranged  his  kings  and  his  queens,  his  bish- 
ops and  his  generals,  and  played  them  one 
against  the  other;  when  the  game  waa 
exhausted  and  the  sovereign  was  encom- 
passed by  enemies  beyond  all  hope  of 
escape,  he  cried  "  Checkmate,"  and  began 
the  game  afresh.  It  was  said  of  him, 
"  Like  a  cat,  he  always  falls  upon  his  feet ; 
cats  do  not  fellow  their  masters*  chey  are 
faithful  to  —  the  house,9' 
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His  rices  were  those  of  the  age  in  which 
he  was  educated;  his  licentiousness,  his 
cynicism,  his  scepticism,  his  selfish  con- 
tempt for  mankind,  were  learned  in  the 
boudoir  of  Da  Barrv.  In  reason  and  in 
action,  he  was  of  the  nineteenth  century ; 
in  thought  and  feeling,  he  was  of  the 
ancien  rigime.  His  liberalism  had  been 
learned  in  the  school  of  Voltaire ;  he  ac- 
cepted the  advance  of  political  ideas  as  a 
necessity,  but  with  no  sympathy.  uThe 
thoughts,"  he  said,  "  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  intelligent  persons  in  any  age  or 
country  are  sure,  with  few  more  or  less 
fluctuations,  to  becotne  in  the  end  the  pub- 
lic opinion  of  their  age  or  community." 
And  he  always  yielded  to  public  opinion. 

While  attached  to  any  government,  he 
served  it  faithfully  and  zealously ;  and  in 
all  his  tergiversations  he  scrupulously 
retained  the  outward  forms  of  decency, 
reserving  to  himself  a  respectable  excuse 
for  his  defection :  "  /  have  never  kept  fealty 
to  any  one  longer  than  he  has  hvnself  been 
obedient  to  common-sense"  he  said. 

The  most  brilliant  of  his  talents  was  a 
marvellous  and  almost  prophetic  foresight, 
in  proof  of  which  I  extract  the  two  follow- 
ing quotations  from  his  writings.  The 
prophecy  contained  in  the  first  is  rapidly 
coming  to  pass;  that  contained  in  the 
second  has  just  been  wonderfully  fulfilled  : 

'•Upon  the  side  of  America,  Europe 
should  always  keep  her  eyes  open,  and 
furnish  no  pretence  for  recrimination  or 
reprisals.  America  grows  each  day.  .  She 
will  become  a  colossal  power,  and  the 
time  may  arrive  when,  brought  into  closer 
communion  with  Europe  by  means  of  new 
discoveries,  she  will  desire  to  have  her  say 
in  our  affairs,  and  put  in  her  hand  as  well. 
Political  prudence  then  imposes  upon  the 
government  of  the  Old  World  to  scrupu- 
lously watch  that  no  pretext  is  given  her 
for  such  an  interference.  The  day  that 
America  sets  her  foot  in  Europe,  peace  and 
security  will  be  banished  for  many  years." 

"Do  not  let  us  deceive  ourselves;  the 
European  balance  that  was  established  by 
the  congress  of  Vienna  will  not  last  for 
ever.  It  will  be  overturned  some  day ; 
but  it  promises  us  some  year 3  of  peace. 
The  greatest  danger  that  threatens  it  in 
the  future  are  the  aspirations  that  are 
growing  universal  in  central  Germany. 
The  necessities  of  self-defence  and  a  com- 
mon peril  have  prepared  all  minds  for 
Germanic  unity.  That  idea  will  continue 
to  develop  until  some  day  one  of  the  great 
powers  who  make  part  of  the  Confedera- 
tion will  desire  to  realize  that  unity  for  its 
own  profit.    Austria  is  not  to  be  feared, 


being  composed  of  pieces  that  have  no 
unity  among  themselves.  It  is  then 
Prussia  who  ought  to  be  watchel;  she 
will  try,  and  if  she  succeeds  ail  the  con- 
ditions of  the  balance  of  power  will  be 
changed ;  it  will  be  necessary  to  seek  for 
Europe  new  bases  and  a  new  organization." 


From  London  Society. 
THE    KING    LEAR    OP    THE    RUSSIAN 

STEPPES. 

TRANSLATED  FROiJ  IVAN  TOUROUKXKF. 

BT  MKS.  BUST  FALLISBR. 

One  winter's  evening,  a  party  of  college 
friends  had  assembled  together,  and  the 
conversation  turned  upon  Shakspeare,  and 
upou  the  different  characters  in  his  plays, 
which  were  all  drawn  with  such  astonish- 
ing truthfulness  that  each  one  could  name 
an  Othello,  a  Hamlet,  or  a  FaUtaff,  aa 
among  the  persons  they  had  chanced  to 
meet, —  "  And  I,  gentlemen,"  said  our  host, 
"  have  known  a  King  Lear."  And  he  be- 
gan his  narrative. 

'*  I  passed  ray  early  youth  in  the  country, 
in  the  domain  of  my  mother,  a  rich  Rus- 
sian landed  proprietor  in  the  government 
of  X  The  most    striking  impres- 

sion that  has  remained  upon  my  memory, 
is  the  person  of  Martin  Petrovitch  Khar- 
lof,  our  nearest  neighbour.  In  my  life  I 
never  saw  any  one  like  him.  Imagine  a 
man  of  gigantic  stature,  with  an  enormous 
body,  upon  which  was  set.  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  neck,  a  monstrous  head,  sur- 
mounted by  a  tangled  mass  of  greyish, 
yellow  hair,  almost  joining  his  shaggy  eye- 
brows. On  his  sunburnt  face  was  a  broad, 
flat  nose,  little  blue  eyes,  and  a  small 
mouth.  His  voice  was  hoarse  but  sono- 
rous. The  expression  of  his  face  wa3  not 
disagreeable ;  there  was  a  certain  grand- 
eur in  it,  but  so  strange,  so  extraordinary. 
And  then,  what  arms,  what  legs,  what 
shoulders !  Summer  an  I  winter  Kharlof 
wore  a  kind  of  tunic  of  greenish  cloth,  con- 
fined at  the  waist  by  a  Circassian  belt.  I 
never  saw  him  wear  a  cravat.  Eta  breathed 
slowly  and  heavily  like  a  bullock,  and 
walked  noiselessly.  His  Herculean  strength 
inspired  the  respect  of  all  the  country 
round,  and  various  legends  were  circula- 
ted relating  to  it.  It  was  affirmed  that  one 
day,  on  meeting  a  bear,  he  felled  it  to  the 
earth  with  his  fist ;  and  that,  on  another 
occasion,  having  surprised  a  peasant  in 
his  orchard,  in  the  act  of  stealing  his  bee- 
hives, he  flung  him  over  the   hedge,  to- 
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getberwith  the  horse  and  cart  he  had 
brought  to  carry  away  his  plunder.  But 
Kharlof  did  not  pride  himself  on  his  physi- 
cal strength  so  much  as  upon  his  birth, 
his  position,  and  the  mental  superiority 
for  which  he  gave  himself  credit.  My 
mother  received  him  with  special  kind- 
ness, for  he  had  saved  her  life,  twenty 
years  ago,  by  stopping  Iter  carriage  on 
the  edge  of  a  deep  ravine  into  which  the 
horses  had  fallen.  The  shafts  and  harness 
▼ere  broken,  but  Kharlof  never  left  his 
hold  of  the  wheel,  though  the  blood  was 
starting  from  his  finger-nails.  It  was  my 
mother  who  had  given  him  his  wife,  an 
orphan  reared  in  her  own  house.  She 
died  young,  leaving  two  daughters,  the 
eldest  of  whom  was  married. 

"Kharlof,  was  a  good  landed  proprietor. 
Of  the  obedience  of  his  peasantry  it  were 
idle  to  speak.  Large  and  heavy  as  he  was, 
he  never  went  on  foot,  but  drove  a  low 
droski,  drawn  by  an  old,  decrepid  horse, 
bearing  the  scar  of  a  wound  it  had  re- 
ceived in  battle.  Behind  the  droski  sat 
always  his  little  Cossack  boy,  Maximka. 

"I  have  already  said  that  my  mother 
treated  Kharlof  with  respect.  She  saw  in 
him  a  kind  of  devoted  giant  who,  if  needs 
be,  would  not  hesitate  to  fight  a  whole 
army  of  revolted  serfs.  Besides,  he  was 
loyal,  never  borrowed  money,  never  drank, 
and,  if  he  was  deficient  in  education,  was 
not  wanting  in  intelligence.  Who  would 
have  thought  this  giant,  so  confident  in 
his  own  powers,  was  subject  to  fits  of  mel- 
ancholy? They  would  come  on  without 
any  apparent  cause,  and  he  would  then 
shut  himself  up  in  his  room,  and  call  his 
Cossack  hoy  to  read  or  sing  to  him  — the 
colossus  Kharlof  feared  death. 

■*  Men  of  great  physical  power  are  gen- 
erally phlegmatic,  but  this  was  not  his 
case.  His  wrath  was  easily  aroused,  and 
no  one  had  the  power  of  more  readily  ir- 
ritating him  than  the  brother  of  his  do- 
ceased  wife,  a  contemptible  little  being, 
half  buffoon,  half  parasite,  who  lived  with 
as.  His  name  was  Bitschkof,  but  ho  al- 
ways bore  the  sobriquet  of  Souvenir. 

I  was  anxious  to  see  Kharlofs  house, 
and  one  day  proposed  to  return  with  him  ; 
it  was  situated  on  the  top  of  a  hill.  We 
entered  the  courtyard.  On  one  side  was 
an  old  habitation  with  thatched  roof,  on 
the  other  a  newly  built  house.  *  See,1 
uid  Kharlof, '  in  what  a  hovel  my  father 
lived,  and  look  at  the  palace  I  have  built 
for  myself.'  It  was  so  slightly  built,  it 
looked  like  a  castle  of  cards.  Five  or  six 
dogs,  each  one  uglier  than  the  other,  sa- 
lated  ns  with  furious  barkings.     'These 


are  our  shepherd  dogs,'  said  Kharlof  ( of 
the  true  Crimean  race.  Be  quiet,  you 
rascals,  or  I  wiil  hang  you  all.' 

"  A  young  man  in  a  long  nankeen  coat 
appeared  at  the  doorstep  of  the  new  house, 
and  reverentially  assisted  his  father-in-law 
to  alight.  'Anna,'  called  Kharlof,  'the 
son  of  Natalia  Nicolavna  condescends  to 
visit  us.  We  must  entertain  him.  Ar- 
range the  table  immediately.  Where  is 
little  Evlampia? ' 

"'She  is  not  at  home;  she  is  gone  to 
the  fields  to  gather  corn-flowers.'  Evlam- 
pia was  the  younger  daughter,  and  her 
father's  favourite.  In  a  few  minutes  all 
was  ready.  Surprised  at  the  rapidity  with 
which  Kharlofs  orders  were  executed,  I 
followed  him  into  the  dining-room,  where, 
on  a  table  covered  with  a  white-patterned 
red  cloth,  was  laid  out  the  repast,  consist- 
ing of  curds,  cream,  wheaten  bread,  and 
powdered  sugar,  mixed  with  cinnamon. 
While  I  was  eating,  Kharlof  fell  asleep. 
Anna  stood  before  me  perfectly  motion- 
less, her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  and 
through  the  window,  I  could  see  her  hus- 
band leading  my  horse  up  and  down  the 
courtyard,  polishing  wi,th  his  hands  the 
curb  chain  which  he  had  detached  from 
the  bridle. 

"My  mother  did  not  like  Kharlofs 
eldest  daughter.  She  thought  her 
proud.  Towards  my  mother,  she  was 
cold  and  reserved,  though  she  had  placed 
her  at  school,  found  her  a  husband,  and 
presented  her  on  the  day  of  her  marriage 
with  a  thousand  roubles  and  an  Indian 
shawl.  Anna  was  the  terror  of  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  peasants, 

"Kharlof  woke  up.  'Anna,'  he  said, 
'  play  something  on  the  piano,  that  pleases 
these  young  gentlemen.'  I  turned  my 
head,  and  saw  the,  pitiable  semblance  of  a 
harpsichord  in  the  corner  of  the  room. 

"'I  obey,  father,  but  I  can  play  nothing 
which  would  interest  the  gentleman ;  and, 
besides,  the  strings  are  all  broken.' 

"'Then,'  said  Kharlof, '  Volodka*  shall 
show  you  the  granary,'  calling  to  his  son- 
in-law,  who  was  still  walking  my  horse  up 
and  down.  Vladimir  Slotkine  was  an 
orphan  whom  my  mother  had  sent  to  the 
village  school,  and  afterwards  married  to 
Anna.  She  called  him  her  little  Jew,  and 
his  hooked  nose,  hlack  eyes,  and  red  lips 
were  quite  of  the  Oriental  type.  A  thirst, 
for  gain  was  the  leading  feature  in  his- 
character. 

"  In  one  of  the  turns  of  the  road,  I  mot 
the  second  daughter  of  Kharlof.  A  wreath-. 

•  The  dlminotlro  of  Vladimir. 
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of  corn-flowers  encircled  her  head.  We 
saluted  each  other  in  silence.  Evlampia 
was  less  beautiful  than  her  sister,  but  of  a 
different  stamp.  Tall  and  strongly  made, 
everything  in  her  was  on  a  large  scale  — 
head,  limbs,  hands,  teeth,  and,  above  all, 
her  eyes  of  a  dull  blue  with  heavy  eyelids. 
This  monumental  being  was  a  true  daugh- 
ter of  Kharlof.  Her  plait  of  fair  hair  was 
so  long  she  was  obliged  to  twist  it  three 
times  round  her  head.  There  was  some- 
thing wild,  almost  ferocious,  in  the  ex- 
pression of  her  eyes.  '  She  is  untameable, 
of  Cossack  blood/  said  Kharlof.  In  my 
heart,  she  intimidated  me;  this  colossal 
being  too  closely  resembled  her  father. 

"  One  day,  towards  evening,  in  the 
month  of  June,  Kharlof  was  announced. 
My  mother  was  astonished,  as  he  never 
paid  such  late  visits.  When  he  entered 
the  room,  he  threw  himself  upon  a  chair 
near  the  door,  and  looked  so  pale,  the  ex- 
pression of  his  face  so  disturbed,  that  my 
mother  exclaimed,  *  Speak,  speak;  some- 
thing has  happened,  lias  your  fit  of  mel- 
ancholy returned  V ' 

"  Kharlof  knit  his  brow.  '  No,  it  is  not 
my  melancholy ;  that  comes  on  at  the  full 
of  the  moon.    Allow  me  to  ask  you  one 

Sue3tion,  madam,  What  do  you  think  of 
eath  V ' 

" '  Of  what  ? '  said  my  mother,  somewhat 
startled. 

" 1 I  have  just  had  a  nocturnal  hallucina- 
tion,' he  said,  in  a  low  tone, '  a  nocturnal 
hallucination,'  he  repeated,  '  I  am  a  great 
seer  of  visions/  Kharlof  gave  a  deep  sigh, 
and  continued,  '  About  a  week;  back  —  it 
was  exactly  on  the  eve  of  St.  Peter  —  I 
laid  down  to  rest  myself,  and  fell  asleep. 
Suddenly,  I  saw  enter  my  room  a  black 
colt,  which  began  to  gambol  and  grin  at 
me  with  his  teeth.  And  then,  this  same 
colt  turned  round  and  gave  me  a  kick  on 
the  left  elbow,  in  the  most  sensitive  part, 
and  I  awoke.  My  left  arm  was  powerless, 
and  so  was  my  left  leg.  It  is  paralysis,  I 
said  to  myself.  By  degrees  circulation  re- 
turned, but  a  creeping  sensation  ran 
through  all  my  joints,  and  as  soon  as  I 
open  the  palm  of  my  hand,  it  begins 
again.' 

" « But,  Martin  Pctrovitch,  you  have  been 
only  lying  upon  your  arm  when  asleep.' 

"  *  No,  madam,  it  is  not  what  you  are 
pleased  to  say.  It  is  a  warning  I  have  re- 
ceived; it  is  the  announcement  of  my 
•death.  Consequently,  I  come  to  tell  you 
tmy  intentions  without  loss  of  time.  Not 
wishing  that  death  should  take  me  una- 
wares, I,  the  humble  slave  of  the  Almighty, 
have  determined  to  divide,  in  my  lifetime, 


all  my  property  between  my  two  daugh- 
ters, Anna  and  Evlampia.' 

" '  A  reasonable  idea,  only  it  appears  to 
me  you  are  in  too  great  a  hurry.' 

*• '  And  as  I  desire  in  this  same  affair,' 
continued  Kharlof, '  to  observe  the  neces- 
sary legal  forms,  I  beg  of  your  son  Dintri, 
and  to  my  relation,  LUtschkof,  I  prescribe 
it  as  a  duty,  to  witness  the  accomplishment 
of  the  formal  act,  and  the  giving  over  pos- 
session to  my  daughters  Anua  and  Evlam- 
pia ;  which  act  is  to  be  accomplished  the 
day  after  to-morrow,  at  noon,  in  my  owu 
domain  of  Jeskovo,  with  the  participation 
of  the  authorities  who  have  been  invited 
to  attend.'  Kharlof  had  great  difficulty 
in  delivering  thU  formal  speech,  which  lie 
had  evidently  learned  by  heart. 

" ( Is  it  yourself,'  asked  my  mother,  *  who 
has  prepared  this  act  of  division  ?  ' 

*• '  Yes,  and  I  have  sent  it  in ;  and  the 
tribunal  of  the  district  has  received  the 
necessary  order  to  attend.'  He  rose  slow- 
ly to  go.  'But  wait,'  cried  my  mother, 
'  Do  you  really  make  over  everything  to 
your  daughters,  without  any  reservation  ?  ' 

"  *  Certainly,  without  reserve.' 

"  *  And  where  will  you  live  ? ' 

'*  •  Where  will  I  live  V  why,  in  my  own 
house,  as  I  have  done  till  now.  What 
change  would  you  have  ?  ' 

4<  *  But,  are  you  sure  of  your  daughters, 
and  of  your  son-in-law  ?  ' 

*• '  Is  it  of  Volodka  you  speak  ?  of  that 
beggar?  I  will  make  him  do  as  I  wilL 
What  power  has  he  V  And  my  daughters  I 
they  will  feed,  clothe,  and  house  me  till  my 
death.    Is  it  not  their  most  sacred  duty  ? ' 

"  *  Assuredly ;  only  —  excuse  me  for  say- 
ing so,  Martin  Petrovitcb  —  your  eldest 
daughter  is  full  of  pride,  and  the  second 
has  the  look  of  a  wolf.' 

"  '  Natalie  Nicolavna  1 '  exclaimed  Khar- 
lof, '  what  are  saying?  Good  heavens! 
They,  my  daughters,  wanting  in  obedience  1 
an  idea  not  to  be  dreamt  of.  Whatl  re- 
sist a  father!  and  incur  the  curse  that 
would  await  them.  They  who  have  passed 
their  lives  in  trembling  submission,  and  of 

a  sudden  to "  a  suffocating  cough  here 

seized  Kharlof,  and  my  mother  hastened 
to  compose  him. 

"  '  Only,  I  cannot  understand,*  she  urged, 
'  why  this  immediate  division.  After  you, 
the  property  will  go  to  them.  I  suppose 
your  melancholy  is  the  cause  of  all  this.' 

" '  Ah,'  returned  Kharlof,  with  some  irri- 
tation, ( you  always  throw  iny  melancholy 
in  my  teeth.  It  is  perhaps  a  force  from 
above  that  now  acts  upon  me.  I  make 
this  immediate  division  because  I  will  it. 
I,  of  my  own  person,  by  my  own  powur, 
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fix  what  ah  all  henceforth  belong  to  each  ; 
and  each  of  them  haying  received  my  gift, 
shall  feet  grateful  for  it,  and  faithfully  ex- 
ecute the  will  of  their  father  and  benefac- 
tor.* Here  Kharlof  s  voice  faltered.  *l 
wish  yon  good  morning,  madam,  and  you 
sir/  he  said,  turning  to  me ;  *  I  shall  have 
the  hononr  of  seeing  you  the  day  after  to- 
morrow at  mv  house.' 

"My  mother  looked  at  Kharlof  as  he 
vent  away,  and  shook  her  head.  'This 
promises  no  good,'  she  murmured. 

uOn  the  day  appointed,  our  family 
coach,  drawn  by  four  horses  and  driven  by 
oar  head  coachmen,  a  stout,  patriarchal 
fignre,  with  long  grey  beard,  drew  majesti- 
cally up  to  the  door.  The  importance  of 
the  act  Kharlof  was  about  to  accomplish, 
and  the  solemnity  of  his  invitation  had  re- 
acted upon  my  mother,  and  she  ordered 
this  state  eqnipage,  and  desired  us  to  ap- 
pear in  full  dress  to  do  honour  to  her  pro- 
teg&  In  half  an  hour  we  reached  the 
house;  the  dog  saluted  us  with  his  howl- 
ing, and  the  numerous  children  of  the  ser- 
vants, who  generally  swarm  in  the  court- 
yard*, with  wooden  crosses  round  their 
necks,  had  all  disappeared.  Slotkine  re- 
ceived ns  at  the  threshold.  We  entered 
the  room,  in  the  middle  of  which  sat  the 
motionless  form  of  Kharlof;  he  had  put 
oo  bis  militia  jacket,  a  bronze  medal  was 
on  bis  breast,  his  sword  at  bis  side,  his  left 
hand  was  placed  on  its  hilt,  while  his  right 
rested  upon  a  pile  of  papers  on  the  table. 
He  did  not  stir,  he  appeared  even  not  to 
breathe.  He  scarcely  pal u ted  us,  but, 
pointing  to  a  row  of  chairs,  desired  us  to 
take  our  places.  On  the  rfght  were  his 
two  daughters  in  full  dress ;  Anna  in  a 
green  gown  and  a  yellow  belt,  Evlampia  in 
rose  colour  and  cerise.  On  the  left  sat 
the  priest,  an  aged  man,  whose  sad  eyes, 
worn  cassock  and  ragged  boots  betokened 
a  life  of  poverty  and  labour.  Next  to  him 
were  the  attorney  and  the  ispravnik,  or 
head  of  the  police  of  the  district.  I  was 
seated  near  Souvenir,  and  my  mother's 
steward,  Lizinski,  beside  me.  When  we 
were  all  placed,  Kharlof  raised  himself  to 
bis  full  height  and  began,  *  I  have  invited 
jou,  gentlemen,  because  I  feel  I  am  grow- 
ing old ;  my  infirmities  oppress  me.  f  have 
received  a  warning,  and  the  hour  of  death, 
uyoa  know,  comes  upon  us  as  a  thief  in  the 
night;  in  consequence  of  which,  I  do  not 
wish  that  death  should  take  me  unawares. 
I,  the  slave  of  the  Almighty,9  and  he  re- 
peated, word  for  word,  the  phrase  he  had 
wed  to  my  mother.  *  Conformably  to  the 
decision  I  have  taken/  he  continued,  point- 
ing to  the  pile  of  papers  on  the  table,  *  this 


formal  act  has  been  drawn  np,  and  yon 
shall  hear,  point  by  point,  my  intentions. 
Approach/  says  Kharlof  to  his  son-in-law, 
who  stood  in  an  humble  posture  at  the 
door,  *  read,  it  would  fatigue  me.' 

"  Slotkine  took  the  paper,  and  began  to 
read  with  a  clear  but  tremulous  voice. 
The  shares  of  the  sisters  were  fixed  with 
the  most  minute  precision.  From  time  to 
time  Kharlof  interrupted  the  reading, 
*  Listen,  Anna,  this  is  for  yon,  as  a  reward 
for  your  zeal.  Of  that  I  make  you  a 
present,  my  little  Evlampia.'  The  two 
sisters  bowed,  and  Kharlof  gazed  on  them 
with  unmoved  gravity.  The  seignorial 
manor  (that  is,  the  new  house)  was  assign- 
ed to  Evlampia,  the  younger  daughter, 
according  to  ancient  usage.  Kharlof  re- 
served to  himself  the  right  of  occupying 
the  room  he  then  inhabited,  and  also 
assigned  to  himself  his  complete  mainten- 
ance, and  an  allowance  of  ten  roubles  a 
month  for  his  clothing.  The  list  clause 
in  the  deed  be  read  himself,  t  That  these 
wishes  of  a  father  may  be  accomplished  by 
his  daughters  religiously  and  unchanged, 
as  a  law  of  the  Almighty ;  for  after  Him, 
I  am  their  father  and  their  head,  and  have 
no  account  to  render  to  any  one,  any  more 
than  I  have  ever  rendered.  And  if  my 
daughters  carry  out  my  will,  my  fatherly 
benediction  shall  be  on  their  heads,  but  rf 
they  fail  to  carry  out  my  will  —  which 
heaven  forbid  —  my  curse  will  fall  upon 
them  now,  henceforth,  aud  to  all  eternity/ 
Kharlof  closed  the  paper  and  waved  it 
over  his  head.  Anna  threw  herself  upon 
her  knees,  and  struck  the  ground  with  her 
forehead.  'And  you,  Evlampia?'  said 
Kharloff.  She  reddened,  and  also  bowed 
herself  to  the  earth.  '  Now  rise  and  sign/ 
said  Kharlof.  '  Sign  here,  I  am  grateful 
and  accept,  Anna ;  here,  I  am  grateful  and 
accept,  Lvlampia.'  The  two  women  sign- 
ed, as  directed.  A  minute's  silence  fol- 
lowed; Kharlof  let  a  sob  escape,  and  then 
said,  in  a  low  voice,  *  Now  all  is  yours.' 
His  daughters  and  son-in-law  exchanged 
looks,  and  approaching,  kissed  him  upon 
the  arm  between  the  elbow  and  the  shoul- 
der. The  ispravnik  then  read  the  legal 
act,  and,  advancing  upon  the  doorstep 
with  the  sisters,  announced  the  eveut  to 
the  peasants  of  Kharlof,  enjoining  them 
submission  to  their  new  proprietors — an 
admonition  he  might  have  dispensed  with, 
for  I  never  saw  more  humble  countenances, 
or  peasants  more  tutored  to  obedience, 
than  those  of  Kharlof.  Dressed  iu  patched 
caftans  and  tattered  tunics,  their  waists 
tightly  confined  by  their  belts,  as  is  re- 
quired on  solemn  occasions,  they  stood 
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motionless  as  statues  of  stone,  and  each 
time  the  ispravnik  addressed  them,  they 
in  ado  a  profound  obeisance.  Notwith- 
standing the  entreaties  of  the  ispravnik, 
Kharlof  refused  to  show  himself  with  his 
daughters.  *  My  subjects/  he  said,  '  will 
obey  my  will  without  my  presence ; '  but 
as  if  to  exhibit  his  power  for  the  last  time, 
he  suddenly  put  his  head  out  of  the  win- 
dow,  roared   out,  in   a  stentorian   voice, 

*  Obedience  ! '  and  hastily  closed  the  case- 
ment.   The  peasants  appeared  stupefied. 

"  At  last  came  the  time  for  the  repast. 
When  the  inevitable  bottle  of  champagne 
appeared  —  champagne  made  on  the  banks 
of  the  Don  —  the  iipravnik  proposed  the 
healths  of  the  new  proprietors  and  that 
of  the  magnanimous  Martin  Petrovitch 
Kharlof.  At  the  word  magnanimous,  Slot- 
kine  gave  an  enthusiastic  cry,  and  rushed 
to  embrace  his  benefactor.  Then  occurred 
a  disagreeable  incident.  Souvenir  sud- 
denly rose,  and  with  a  fiendish  laugh, 
exclaimed,  'Magnanimous!  magnanimous, 
indeed;  we  shall  see  how  he  feel)  when  he 
is  turned  out,  bare-backed,  into  the  snow/ 

*  What  are  you  raving  about,  fool?'  said 
Kharlof,  with  contempt.  'Fool I'  replied 
Souvenir;  'we  shall  soon  see  who  the  fool 
is  P  '  How  dare  you  insult  our  revered 
benefactor?'  cried  Slotkine;  'you  kuow, 
if  die  had  the  slightest  wish,  he  would  not 
hesitate  to  tear  up  the  act  of  donation  he 
has  so  generously  granted  U3.' 

444  But  that  would  not  prevent  •  your 
turning  him  out  in  the' snow/  said  Souve- 
nir. 

44 '  Silence  1  *  cried  Kharlof,  in  a  thunder- 
ing voice.  'If  I  wore  to  strike  you, 
Bitschkof,  a  heap  of  dirt  would  alone  re- 
main where  you  now  stand.  And  you, 
young  cur/  he  said,  turning  to  Slotkine, 
'bold  your  tongue,  and  presume  not  to 
put  in  your  nose  where  you  are  not  called. 
If  I,  Martin  Petrovitch  Kharlof,  had  de- 
cided upon  this  act,  who  can  destroy  it; 
who,  in  the  whole  world,  can  oppose  my 
will  ? » 

"'Martin  Petrovitch/  began  the  attor- 
ney,'you  have  just  accomplished  a  great 
action  ;  but  if —  which  heaven  forbid  — 
instead  of  the  gratitude  which  is  your  due, 

you  should  meet  with  some  great  affront 

> 

"I  glanced  my  eye  upon  the  sisters. 
Anna  appeared  to  devour  the  words  he 
was  speaking.  1  never  saw  the  face  of  a 
woman  more  wicked  and  more  venomous, 
yet  more  strangely  beautiful.  Evlainpia 
had  turned  away ;  a  smile  more  contemp- 
tuous than  ever  was  on  her  lips.  Kharlof 
rose  to-  speak,  but  his  voice  forsook  him. 


He  struck  the  table  with  such  violence 
that  everything  rattled  in  the  room. 

"'  Father/  Anna  hastened  to  say,  'that 
gentleman  little  knows  us  to  speak  thus. 
You  are  wrong  to  let  it  make  you  angry/ 
Kharlof  looked  at  Evlampia,  but  she  re- 
mained stolidly  silent.  '  I  thank  you, 
daughter  Anna/  said  Kharlof,  in  a  low 
voice;  'I  rely  upon  you  and  upon  your 
husband.  As  for  you,  sir,  you  are  not 
made  to  judge  Martin  Kharlof;  your  in- 
telligence does  not  reach  so  high.  The 
thing  is  decided;  my  decision  will  not 
change.  I  am  no  longer  master  here ;  I 
am  a  visitor;  and  as  such  I  use  my  privi- 
lege to  retire.'  He  turned  round,  and 
walked  slowly  out  of  the  room. 

'•  Tiie  next  day  Kharlof  came  to  dine 
with  my  mother,  who  referred  to  the  inci- 
dents of  the  preceding  day.  *  Yes/  said 
Kharlof,  'something  passed  a  little  serious, 
but  what  I  have  upon  my  heart  is  not  the 
idle  words  of  Souvenir,  but  the  bearing 
of  Evlampia.  She  was  a  stone  —  a  real 
statue,  bhe  feels  nothing.  Why  did  she 
not  say  to  herself,  my  father  must  be  very- 
ill,  must  feel  his  end  approaching,  thus  to 
give  us  up  all  he  has  ;  but  not  a  word, 
not  a  look  ;  she  bowed  to  the  ground,  but 
not  in  gratitude/ 

"'  Why,  Kharlof/  said  my  mother,  'you 
seem  to  complain ;  you  begin  to  repent 
and  be  afraid  of  the  step  you  have  taken.* 

44  This  wounded  him  to  the  quick.  All 
his  pride  arose.  'lam  not  among  those 
who  complain  or  are  afraid.  This  earthly 
globe  shall  be  dissolved  before  I  Fail  in  my 
word,  or  that  I  fear  or  regret  what  I  have 
done.  As  for  •  my  daughters,  they  will 
never  depart  from  their  obedience  to  their 
father  to  all  eternity/ 

"  The  death  of  her  brother-in-law  called 
my  mother  away,  and  it  was  three  months 
before  we  came  back  to  our  home. 

"  The  first  news  my  servant  gave  me,  on 
my  return,  was  that  large  flocks  of  wood- 
cocks had  arrived,  and  that  they  were 
plentiful  in  the  birch  woods  of  Jeskova, 
the  domain  of  Kharlof.  I  started  directly, 
and  had  a  good  day's  sport.  On  my 
way  homewards  I  saw  a  peasant  plough- 
ing near  the  wayside,  and  immediately 
recognized  in  the  miserable,  starved  beast 
he  wa3  belabouring,  the  favourite  animal 
Kharlof  U3ed  to  drive. 

4i'Is  Martin  Kharlof  dead/ I  inquired, 
'  that  you  have  his  horse  V  ' 

*; '  Oh,  no/  he  answered, '  but  it  has  been 
taken  and  sold.  Many  things  have  hap- 
pened during  your  absence.  Mr.  Slotkine 
is  master  now/ 
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14 « And  Martin  Petrovitch  ?  '' 

" '  He  bos  become  a  mere  cipher.  Some 
fine  morning  he  will  be  turned  out  of 
doors." 

"When  I  went  in  I  found  something  had 
disturbed  my  mother.  She  sent  suddenly 
for  Lizioski,  and  said, '  Send  a  carriage  to- 
morrow morning  for  Mr.  Kharlof,  and  de- 
sire hitn  to  come  here,  as  I  hear  he  has  no 
longer  one  at  his  disposal,  and  tell  him  1 
must  absolutely  see  him.  Tell,  also,  Slot- 
kioe,  I  order  him  to  appear  before  me ; 
mind,  I  order  him.' 

••'Martin  Petrovitch  will  not  obey,' 
vhispered  Souvenir;  'you  cannot  iinagiue 
▼hat  he  has  become.' 

uUii  prediction  was  verified.  My 
mother  wrote  him  a  letter  with  her  own 
hand.  lie  seut  for  answer,  written  upon  a 
piece  of  dirty  paper,  4  Before  heaven,  I 
cannot  —  shame  would  kill  mc.  Let  ine 
disappear,  thank  you ;  do  not  torment 
me/' 

uSlotkine's  interview  with  my  mother 
did  not  occupy  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  She 
declared  he  should  never  a^aiti  enter  her 
presence ;  and  *  if  Kharlof  s  daughters  dare 
to  present  themselves  —  for  they  have  im- 
podencc  for  anything,'  she  said,  4show 
them  the  door.  Thai  miserable  Jew,'  she 
continued, 4  whom  I  have  taken  out  of  the 
mire  to  make  a  ma  1  of,  has  the  audacity 
to  tell  me  1  have  no  right  to  interfere  with 
what  does  not  concern  me,  and  that  Mar- 
tin Petrovitch  is  treated  with  too  much 
indulgence  —  the  ungrateful  little  toad  ! ' 

44 Determined  to  see  Kharlof,  1  again  set 
ont  with  my  gun  to  Jeskova.  Suddenly  I 
heard  step*  behind  me,  and  Slotkine  came 
out  of  the  thicket.  III*. face  bore  no  trace 
of  the  obsequious  humility  with  which, 
four  months  back,  he  was*  polishing  the 
curb  of  my  bridle  when  walking  my  horse 
np  and  down  his  father-in-law's  court-yard. 
4 Have  you  killed  many  woodcocks?'  he 
a:ked.  *  You  are  aware  you  are  shooting 
in  our  wood ;  but  I  give  you  leave.  Your 
aether  was  very  angry  with  me  ycsterd.iy, 
aod  would  hear  of  no  explanation.  I  de- 
clare solemuly  it  is  impossible  to  treat 
Martin  Petrovitch  otherwise ;  he  is  quite 
childish.' 

'•  *  But  why  have  you  sold  his  horse  ? ' 

*i4WhyV  A  tiue  question  I  What  use 
was  it  ?  Only  to  cat  hay  without  profit. 
If  Martin  Petrovitch  wishes  to  go  out  he 
has  only  to  ask ;  we  never  refuse  him,  un- 
less the  horse  is  at  work.  Then  there  is 
that  Utile  vagabond  Cossack,'  he  continued. 
'Martin  Petrovitch  complains  wo  have 
taken  hiiu  from  him.  What  use  was  he  to 
lis?    Now  we  have  apprenticed  him  tj  a 


saddler ;  and  when  he  has  learned  his  trade 
he  will  pay  us  a  yearly  sum.' 

"  *  Who,  then,  now  reads  to  Martin  Petro- 
vitch ? ' 

" ( Read  I  What  an  idea,  to  read  at  his 
age  I  He  had  but  one  book,  and  that,  I 
am  thankful  to  say,  has  disappeared.' 

"  *  And  who  shaves  him  now  ? ' 

"  Slotkine  assumed  an  affable  laugh,  as 
if  it  were  a  good  joke,  and  replied,  4  No 
one ;  at  first  he  singed  his  beard  with  a 
candle;  now  he  lets  it  grow.  Martin 
Petrovitch  is  clothed  and  fed  —  what  can 
he  want  besides?  lias  he*  not  declared 
that  he  desires  nothing  more  in  this  world, 
but  what  is  for  the  good  of  his  soul  ?  Be- 
sides, ho  ought  to  recollect  that,  put  it 
which  way  you  please,  all  now  belongs  to 
us.  He  complains  we  do  not  pay  his  al- 
lowance. What  does  he  require  money 
for?  he  wants  for* nothing.  I  assure  you 
we  treat  him  well.  Now,  there  are  the 
rooms,  for  instance,  he  occupies;  wo  want 
them  badly  for  ourselves,  for  we  have  no 
space  to  turn  in.  Then,  we  try  to  pro- 
vide him  occupation.  Last  St.  Peter's  day 
I  bought  him  some  fish-hooks  —  excellent 
English  hooks,  very  dear.  The  pond  is 
full  of  tench,  and  he  has  only  to  sit  at  the 
edge  and  fish  nil  d.iy  —  what  better  occu- 
pation for  an  old  man?  Martin  Petro- 
vitch himself  approves.  You  know  what 
a  hot,  violent  man  ho  was;  now  he  has 
become  quite  quiet.  Your  mother  is 
an^ry  with  me.  She  is  a  great  lady,  and 
holds  to  power  a3  much  as  did  formerly 
Martin  Petrovircli.  Come  and  judge  for 
yourself,  and,  if  an  opportunity  offjrs,  Bay 
a  word  in  our  favour.  I  have  the  honour 
to  sa lute  you.  Kill  as  many  woodcocks 
as  you  like.  They  are  birds  of  passage, 
and  belong  to  nobody;  but  if  a  hare 
crosses  your  path,  spare  it  —  it  i3  our 
game.' 

44  When  left  to  myself,  I  exclaimed, 
4  How  is  it  that  Kharlof  has  not  before  this 
exterminated  Slotkine  ?  He  must  be  sub- 
dued indeed.' 

44  At  the  end  of  the  garden  was  the  pond. 

44 '  Has  Kharlof  indeed  turned  fisher- 
man ? '  I  asked  mv.se If.  I  looked  round, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  a  forest  of  rushes  I 
saw  a  greyish  ma*s.  It  was  indeed  Khar- 
lof, without  cap,  his  hair  dishevelled,  a 
kind  of  linen  overcoat  rent  at  every  scam, 
his  legs  doubled  under  him  :  he  was  seated, 
motionless,  on  the  bare  mud.'  His  whole 
appearance  was  so  strange  that  my  dog 
stopped  short, and  begin  to  growl.  Khar- 
lof raised  his  head,  and  looked  at  me  like 
a  wild  man.  My  heart  beat  violently  as  I 
approached  and  saluted  him.     4  You  are 
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there,  catching  fish,  Martin  Petroviteh/  I 
said. 

" *  Yea,  fishing/  he  answered,  in  a  hoarse 
Toice,  and  gave  a  jerk  with  his  rod,  at  the 
tad  of  which  was  a  piece  of  string,  and  no 
hook ;  and  I  perceived  he  had  no  worms 
for  bait. 

u *  But  your  hook  is  broken.' 
:  " '  Broken/  he  repeated,  passing  his  hand 
across  his  eyes.  ( Is  it  the  son  of  Natalia 
Nicolavna?'  said  he,  after  some  minutes' 
pause.  He  still  appeared  to  me  a  giant, 
but  so  thin,  such  rags,  such  a  wreck. 

"'Yes/  I  answered,  4I  am  the  son  of 
Natalia  Nicolavna ;  she  is  much  concerned 
at  your  refusing  to  go  to  see  her/ 

" *  Have  you  been  there  ?  '  said  Kharlof, 
pointing  to  the  house.  '  Go  now.  What 
have  you  to  do  here?  Useless  to  talk 
with  me.  Go  to  the  house ;  all  goes  on 
wonderfully.  My  daughters  are  such  ex- 
cellent housewives.  As  for  me,  I  am 
frown  old.  Quiet,  quiet,  you  know,  is  the 
est  for  me.' 

"'Fine  quiet,  indeed  1'  I  exclaimed. 
*  Martin    Petrovitcb,  you    must  come  to 

J».' 

"  Kharlof  gave  me  a  sad  glance.  '  Go, 
pay  friend,  go.' 

"  *  Do  not  refuse  my  mother ;  she  will 
send  her  carriage  for  you.' 

"  *  Go.' 

u  l  Come,  let  yourself  be  persuaded.  Why 
remain  here  to  torment  yourself? ' 

'*'  How  torment  myself?  ' 

" '  I  mean  you  are  wrong  to  be  as  you 
are.'  Kharlof  seemed  to  reflect,  and. 
emboldened  by  his  silence,  ,1  determined 
to  press  him  still  further.  Recollect  I  was 
only  fifteen.  *  Martin  Petrovitcb/  I  cried, 
while  I  placed  myself  by  his  side,  *  I  know 
the  shameful  way  in  which  you  are  treated : 
what  a  situation  it  is  for  you.  But  why 
lose  courage?  You  have  certainly  com- 
mitted an  imprudence  in  giv  ng  up  all  to 
your  daughters  —  it  was  great,  it  was  gen- 
erous. But  if  they  show  ingratitude  it  is 
your  part  to  return  it  with  scorn,  aud  no.t 
give  yourself  up  to  melancholy/ 

" '  Leave  me/  murmured  Kharlof,  grind- 
ing his  teeth,  and  hi*  eyes  which  he  kept 
fixed  upon  the  pond,  becoming  inflamed 
with  rage.    *  Begone.' 

" 4  But  Martin  Petrovitch ' 

"  *  Begone,  I  say,  or  I  will  kill  you.  I 
will  throw  you  into  the  water,  to  teach 
you  to  dare  to  come  and  disturb  an  old 
man  with  your  imbecile  advice  —  brat  that 
you  are.' 

u  4  He  is  gone  mad/  I  thought.  Looking 
lit  him,  I  saw  Kharlof  was  crying.  Small 
tears  silently  trickled  down  his  cheeks,  and 


yet  his  face  had  a  most  ferocious  expres- 
sion. 'Begone/  he  again  shouted,  "or  I 
will  kill  you,  to  serve  as  an  example  to 
others. *  I  picked  up  my  gun,  and  took  to 
my  heels. 

"  About  three  weeks  after  I  was  stand- 
ing at  my  bed-room  window,  looking 
gloomily  over  the  yard;  the  weather  for 
many  days  had  been  too  bad  for  shooting 
the  rain  falling  in  torrents,  the  roads  im- 
passable from  mud,  the  trees  bending  un- 
der a  hurricane  of  wind ;  the  cold  so  in- 
tense, it  penetrated  to  the  very  marrow  of 
one's  bones.  It  appeared  as  if  the  sua 
would  never  show  itself  again;  it  was 
quite  dark  though  it  was  midday.  I  then, 
discerned,  crossing  the  yard  and  making 
towards  the  door,  what  appeared  to  me  a 
bear,  not  on  four  legs  but  erect,  like  one 
taught  to  dance.  I  could  scarcely  believe 
my  eyes,  aud  was  trying  to  account  for 
this  extraordinary  apparition,  when  a 
frightful  noise  came  from  below.  I  ran 
down  stairs.  At  the  door  stood  my  moth- 
er, petrified  with  horror,  and  behind  her  a 
cluster  of  scared  female  attendants.  The 
steward,  footman,  and  the  little  Cossack, 
all  open-mouthed,  pressing  towards  the 
dining-room,  in  the  midst  of  which,  cov- 
ered with  mud,  the  rain  streaming  in  tor- 
rents from  his  tattered  garments,  on  his 
knees,  panting,  gasping,  suffocating,  was 
the  monstrous  black,  heavy  being  I  had 
seen  cross  the  court.  It  was  Kharlof.  He 
breathed  heavily,  convulsively  —  it  wa3  as 
if  a  cauldron  was  boiling  in  his  breast. 
All  I  could  distinguish  in  this  filthy  mass 
was  his  small  eyes,  which  rolled  wildly 
round. 

'*  At  last,  my  mother  exclaimed, '  Is  this 
you,  Martin  Petrovitch?' 

" '  It  is  indeed  me ;  yes,  me/  he  replied, 
in  a  broken  voice. 

" '  Good  heavens !  what  has  happened  ? ' 

44 '  Nata  —  lia  —  Nicaiav  —  na,  I  have  run 
here  on  foot/' 

44  *  And  in  such  weather ;  but  you  do  not 
resemble  a  human  being.  Get  up  and 
take  a  seat.  And  you/  said  she,  turning  to 
the  servants,  *  bring  towels  at  once,  and 
see  if  you  can  find  some  dry  garments  for 
him  to  put  on/ 

u  The  steward  raised  his  hands.  *  Where 
find  a  garment  for  such  a  giant?  We  will 
fetch  a  horse-cloth  or  a  sheet/ 

44  *  They  have  turned  me  out,  madam/ 
said  Kharlof,  after  a  deep  groan ;  4  they 
have  turned  me  out,  Natalia  Nicolavua, 
my  own  daughters  —  from  my  own  uest.' 

44  My  mother  crossed  herself,  4  Huw  hor- 
rible: but  get  up,  Martin  Petrovitch;  do 
me  this  favour.1 
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*  The  servants  arrived  with  towels  and 
a  large  blanket. 

u  *  Come,  stand  up,'  said  my  mother  in  a 
roiee  of  command,  *  and  tell  me  all  that 
has  happened/  He  raised  himself  slowly, 
staggering  like  a  drunken  man,  drew  a 
chair  near,  and  sank  into  it.  The  servants 
advanced  with  the  towels  and  blanket,  but 
he  motioned  them  away  with  his  hand,  and 
my  mother  did  not  insist. 

tfc  Madam  Natalia  Nieolavna,9  at  last 
he  begin,  with  effort,  *  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  the  whole  truth.  Pride  has  been  my 
fall,  as  much  as  it  was  that  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. I  said  to  myself,  Heaven  has 
gifted  me  with  intellect,  and  then,  with 
the  fear  of  approaching  death  on  my  mind, 
my  head  was  turned,  and  I  said,  I  will 
show  the  world,  before  departing  this  life, 
my  generosity  and  my  power.  I  will  con- 
fer benefits  on  them  all,  and  all  shall 
be  grateful  to  me  to  the  tomb.'  Kharlof 
started  from  his  chair.  *  Kicked  out 
like  a  mangy  dog  —  such  is  their  gratitude. 
Hiey  took  away  from  me  Maximka,  they 
took  my  carriage,  my  horse,  they  reduced 
my  food,  they  did  not  pay  my  allowance, 
all  has  been  miserably  curtailed  around 
me.  And  I  said  nothing,  on  account  of 
my  pride,  that  my  enemies  should  not  have 
it  in  their  power  to  say, '  Look  at  that  old 
fool,  see  how  he  now  repents;  and  you, 
madam,  you  also  had  warned  me.  That  is 
why  I  would  never  breathe  a  word  of 
complaint  To-day,  I  went  into  my  poor 
chamber,  it  was  occupied,  my  bed  thrown 
into  a  garret,  and  I  was  told,  'You  can 
sleep  as  well  there,  we  keep  you  by  favour, 
and  we  want  your  room.'  And  who  said 
this  to  me  ?  Volodka  Slotkine,  a  vile  up- 
start, a  mis "    Here  his  voice  broke 

down. 

u*But,  your  daughters,  what  did  they 
say  ? '  asked  my  mother. 

"  My  daughters  1  they  have  no  will  of 
their  own;  they  are  both  the  slaves  of 
Volodka.  Madam,  I  cannot  support  the 
ingratitude  of  my  children.  When  Volo- 
dka, with  his  insolent  tongue,  told  me  I 
should  no  longer  occupy  my  own  room, 
every  timber  of  which  I  built  with  my  own 
hands,  heaven  knows  what  darkness  over- 
shadowed me,  what  a  knife  pierced  my 
heart.  I  then  ran,  in  this  horrible  state, 
to  you,  my  benefactress.' 

*  **  Come,  repose  yourself,'  said  my 
mother,  'they  shall  take  you  to  a  warm 
room ;  lie  down  and  sleep,  and  take  some 
tea,  and  we  will  talk.  Do  not  lose  courage, 
my  old  friend;  if  they  have  driven  you 
from  your  house,  you  will  always  find  a 
home  in  mine.    I  have  not  forgotten  you 


saved  my  life.  Take  him  to  bed,  and  when 
he  awake3,  send  for  the  tailor  to  measure 
him  for  new  clothes."  The  steward  led 
him  to  his  room,  and  hastened  to  procure 
some  linen.  Souvenir,  who  had  been  watch- 
ing his  opportunity,  now  came9  forward, 
and  began  dancing  and  annoying  Kharlof. 
'  Good  morning,  your  excellence,  let  me 
kiss  your  hand  ;  but  why  have  you  put  on 
your  black  gloves  ?    You  treated  me  at  a 

Sarasite,  and  now  you  are  one  yourself. 
ow  you  have  not  a  roof  that  belongs  to 
you.  You  will  eat  the  bread  of  charity 
like  me.' 

" (  Souvenir,'  I  cried, '  be  silent,*  bat  in 
vain. 

"  *  Oh,  you  quite  frighten  me,  my  little 
brother.  You  might  at  least  have  combed 
your  beautiful  ,locks,  now  they  must  be  cut 
with  a  scythe.  And  you  still  attempt  to 
bluster,  you  a  beggar,  a  naked  worm. 
Where  now  is  the  hereditary  roof  of  which 
you  were  so  prou  J  V  ' 

"  *  Mr.  Bitschkof,'  I  cried,  '  what  are  you 
about,  in  the  name  of  heaven  ?  '  I  was 
alarmed.  Kharlof,  who  had  been  gradu- 
ally calmed  down  by  his  interview  with  my 
mother,  was  now  becoming  again  excited. 
He  breathed  quickly.  The  veins  of  his 
neck  dilated,  and  his  eyes  flashed  through 
his  bespattered  face.  I  threatened  Souve- 
nir to  inform  my  mother,  but  a  very  demon 
Beemed  to  possess  htm. 

" '  Yes,'  cried  he, '  most  respectable  gen- 
tleman. This  is  what  you  are  come  to. 
Your  daughter  and  your  son-in-law  jeer  at 
you  under  your  hereditary  roof.  You  said 
you  would  club  thetn,  but  you  are  afraid. 
You  thought  you  could  wrestle  with  Mr. 
Slotkine,  but  he  is  too  strong  for  you.' 

"  A  fearful  yell  interrupted  Souvenir'e 
harangue.  Kharlof  a  face  turned  blue,  he 
foamed  at  the  mouth,  and  his  whole  frame 
quivered  with  fury.  *  A  roof,  did  yoa 
say  ?  '  cried  he,  in  his  iron  voice.  '  No,  I 
will  not  curse  them,  that  would  be  indif- 
ferent to  them ;  but  a  roof  I  I  will  destroy 
it  from  top  to  bottom.  They  shall  not 
have  one  any  more  than  I.  They  shall 
know  what  it  is  to  turn  me  in  derision. 
My  strength  has  not  yet  forsaken  me :  they 
shall  not  have  a  roof — No,  no  I '  and  up- 
setting the  attendants  who  had  just  en- 
tered, he  rushed  out  of  the  house. 

"  My  mother  was  greatly  disturbed  when 
she  heard  of  Kharlof  s  departure,  and  de- 
spatched Lizinski  to  bring  him  back  at  all 
costs.  In  an  hour  he  returned  alone. 
'  What  has  happened,  that  he  does  not 
come  ?  ' 

"  *  Nothing  has  happened  to  him,  bat  he 
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is  palling  down  hia  home.  He  is  standing 
on  the  roof,  and  has  already  thrown  down 
thirty  planks  and  a  dozen  rafters." 

"My  mother  exclaimed,  'Alone  upon 
the  roof,  and  pulling  dowu  the  house  ! ' 

"'As  I  have  the  honour  of  informing 
you,  madam.  lie  is  breaking  everything, 
right  and  left:  his  strength  is.  aa  you  know, 
supernatural.  And  the  roof  is  not  very 
solid ;  it  is  made  of  batten  and  laths.  I  pro- 
pose returning  again  with  some  of  our  peo- 
ple, and  seeing  what  can  be  done.  The 
peasants  have » all  hid  themselves  from 
fear.' 

"  I  ran  to  the  stables  and  galloped  off  to 
Jeskova.  AVlivn  I  reached  the  carriage- 
gate,  I  was  dumb  with  stupor.  Of  a  third 
of  the  roof  of  the  uew  house,  the  skele- 
ton only  remained.  Piles  of  plauks  were 
heaped  on  each  side  of  the  walls  and  on 
the  top  floor  rolled  a  blackened  mass,  now 
shaking  the  shaft  of  a  chimney,  now  tear- 
ing a  rafter  from  the  roof  and  throwing  it 
on  the  ground.  It  was  Kharlof,  his  rug) 
and  his  hair  fluttering  in  the  wind.  It  was 
horrible  to  see,  it  was  more  horrible  to 
hear  him.  A  crowd  of  peasants,  servant*, 
and  children  filled  the  court.  On  the 
doorsteps  of  the  other  house  stood  the 
aged  priest,  raising  from  time  to  time  an 
old  copper  crucifix,  which  he  held  towards 
Kharlof  in  silence  and  despair.  Near  him 
stood  Evlampia,  looking  at  her  father  with 
gloomy  earnestness.  Anna  remained  with- 
in, but  would  now  rush  into  the  court, 
now  return  intcV  the  house.  Slotkine, 
armed  with  a  gun,  paced  up  and  down, 
pantiug,  shivering,  threatening,  levelling 
his  piece  at  Khariof,  and  then  throwing  it 
back  on  his  shoulder.  As  soon  as  he  saw 
us,  he  ran  no. 

'*'  See  what  has  happened,'  he  said,  in  a 
doleful  tone ; 4  ho  has  gone  quite  mad.  Sje 
what  he  is  doing.  I  have  sent  for  the  po- 
lice; if  I  lire  upon  him,  I  shall  not  be  an- 
swerable iu  the  eyes  of  the  law,  for  every 
one  has  a  rig'.it  to  defend  his  own  property. 
I  am  now  going  to  fire.  Martin  Petrovitch, 
come  down,  or  I  fire/ 

" '  Fire  1 '  an  ?wered  from  the  roof  a  terri- 
ble voice.  '  In  the  meantime,  I  send  you 
a  present.'  A  long  plank  whistled  through 
the  air,  and  full  at  the  feet  of  Slotkine. 

"'Fetch  a  ladder,"  said  Slotkine  to  a 
group  of  peasants.  '  Climb  all,  and  save 
my  property/ 

"'Where  to  find  it?'  answered  the 
group.  '  And  if  there  were  one,  who  would 
mount  it?  Not  such  fool).  He  would 
▼ring  every  one  of  our  necks  like  so  many 
chickens.'  It  was  evident  that,  even  if  the 
danger  had  been  less,  the  peasants  wouid 


not  have  obeyed  the'r  new  ma?te~.    They 

almost  approved  of  Kharlof,  and  certainly 
admired  him. 

444 Thieves!  rascals! '  vociferated  Slot- 
kine. At  thn  moment,  the  last  c'linaney 
fed  in  with  a  tremendous  cra*h,  and  as  tho 
cloud  of  yellow  dust  cleared  away,  Kharlof 
was  to  be  seen  shouting  in  triumph,  and 
holding  up  hi)  begrimed  and  blood-stained 
hands.  Sbtkine  again  levelled  his  gun, 
but  Evlampia  pushed  back  his  elbow. 
4  Do  not  prevent  me,'  he  cried,  with   fury. 

44  'You  dare  not,'  she  siid,  her  blue  eyea 
lighting  up  under  her  clo^e-set  eyebrows. 
4  Tho  father,'  she  says, 4  destroys  his  own 
hou?e  —  it  is  his  own.' 

44 '  False,  it  is  ours.' 

44  'You.  say  so,  and  I,  his  daughter,  tell 
you  it  is  his.'     Slotkiue  was  bursting  with 


rage. 


Ah,  good  day,  good  day,  my  beloved 
daughter,'  cried  Kharlof  from  above. 

44  Finish,  father,  and  come  down,  come 
to  me;  we  are  all  guilty,  but  we  will  re- 
store all;  believe  your  daughter,  and  come 
down.' 

"  By  what  right  do  you  take  this  decision 
upon  yourself,'  interrupted  Slotkine.  Ev- 
lampia did  not  condescend  a  reply.  '  I  will 
restore  you  my  share,'  continued  she,  'I 
will  render  you  all,  father ;  forgive  us,  for- 
give me.' 

"  Kharlof  smiled.  '  l\>o  late,  my  dove ; 
your  stony  heart  is  moved  too  late.  Do 
not  look  upon  me,  I  am  a  lent  mm.  Look 
rather  at  Volodka,  at  your  viper  sister. 
Njw,  my  little  gentleman,  yoa  wished  to 
deprive  me  of  my  roof,  well,  I  will  not 
leave  one  rafter  upon  another.  I  have 
fashioned  and  laid  them  all  with  my  own 
hands  and  with  my  own  hand*  alone  will 
I  destroy  them.  You  see,  I  have  not  taken 
an  axe/ 

44  4  Finish,  father,'  resumed  Evlampia,  in 
a  caressing  voice, 'do  believe  me,  you  al- 
ways have  believed  ine ;  come  down  into 
my  little  room,  come  up  on  my  bed;  I  will 
dry  yoar  clothes — I  will  warm  you — I 
will  dress  your  wounds.  See  how  your 
poor  hands  are  torn.  Yes,  wo  have  been 
very  guilty,  but  you  will  forgive.' 

u  Kharlof  tossed  bis  head.  *  Idle  talkl 
I,  believe  you  I  you  hive  killed  all  belief 
in  me.  You  have  killed  everything.  I 
was  an  eagle,  and  I  made  myself  a  worm 
for  you,  and  you  have  put  yoar  heel  upon 
the  worm.  1  loved  you — yoa  know  how 
much.  Now  you  are  iu  longer  my  daugh- 
ter, I  am  no  more  yoar  father.  I  am  a 
lost  man.  And  you,  fire,  you  coward,'  he 
cried,  suddenly  turuin  '  round  to  Slotkine. 
*  Why  do  you  only  point  yoar  gan  at  me? 
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Bat, perhaps  you  remember  the  law :   'If 
the  receiver  attempt  ihe  lifo  of  the  donor, 
the  last  has 'a  right  to  take  back  his  gift.' 
Don't  be  afraid,  great  lawyer,  I  ask   for 
nothing  —  I  will  sec  after  myself.    Fire ! ' 
"At   this    moment    Lizinski    appeared 
with  his  party.     *  What  an  army   against 
me/ cried  Kharlof ;  *  but  I  give  notice  that 
whoever  pays  me  a  visit  up  here,  will  re- 
turn down  head  foremost/     His  aspect  was 
so  terrible,  that  the  men  who  had  reached 
the  top  quickly  descended  by  the  gutter, 
to  the  derision  and  didight  of  the  people 
assembled  below.    Kharlof  returned  to  the 
front,  and  seizing  with  his  two  hands  the 
pair  of  rafters  which  formed  the  point  of 
the  roof,  began  rocking  them  backwards 
.    tad  forwards  to  the  measure  of  a  tune  he 
was  tinging,  like  the  bpatmen  on  a  river. 
** '  Lizitiski,'  said  Slotkinc,  Met  me   fire 
one  shot,  if  only  to  frighten  him.'    Liziu- 
ski  had  no  time  to  reply,  for  the  rafter3, 
furiously  rocked  by  the  iron  hands  of  Khar- 
lof, at  last  gave  way.    They  fell  with   a 
crash,  and  carried  him  down  along  with 
them.    He    struck    the  ground   with    his 
whole  might,  and   the  long  beam    which 
forms  the   top  of   the  roof   followed   the 
rafters  in  their  descent,  and  feJl  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  unfortunate  Kharlof.    '  It 
is  finished,'  murmured  the  peasants.   Pale 
as  death,  Evlampia  placed  herself  by  her 
father,  and  fixed  upon  him  her  motionless 
eye.     Neither  Anna  nor  Slotkine  dared 
approach  him.     All  was  silent  in  mourn- 
ful   expectation.      At    last,   a  convulsive 
gurgle    was   heard,  he    opened   one   eye, 
looked  listlessly   round    and    stammered, 
*  Bro-ken.'     Then,   after   a    pause  —  *  the 
black  colt.'     A  stream  of   blood  gushed 
from  his  mouth  —  1  thought   it  was  the 
end,  but  Kharlof  again  opened   his  eye. 
and    looking   at    Evlampia,    said,  with   a 
sinking  voice,  *  It  is   you   my    daughter, 
J——'  and    expired.    The     heavy    beam 
Had   broken  his  Bpine.    Evlampia    fell,  a 
senseless  mass  at  the  feet  of  the  body  of 
her  inanimate  fnher. 

*•  *  What  were  his  last  words? '  I  said  to 
myself.  '  Did  he  wish  to  pardon  or  to 
curse  her?*  In  my  own  heart  I  felt  he 
had  forgiven  her. 

"Some  diiy3  ufter  the  funeral,  it  was 
rumoured  that  Evlampia  had  left  the  pa- 
ternal hou«e  for  ever,  resigning  all  her 
share  of  the  inheritance  to  her  sister." 
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The  year  now  rapidly  drawing  to  a 
close  has  been  one  of  the  most  rainy  on 
record,  and  men  count  by  tens  of  years 
the  times  since  the  flooded  rivers  deluged 
the  meadows  in  the  manner  they  have 
done  in  the  year  1372.  In  places  the  rain- 
gauges  have  overflowed,  and  the  actual 
amount  of  rainfall  for  a  time  has  been  un- 
known.  All  the  rivers  of  Scotland,  of 
the  north  and  middle  of  England,  and  of 
Ireland,  have  risen  high  above  their  nor- 
mal autumnal  level*,  and  are  out  and 
abroad  across  the  meadow.-*,  forming  good- 
sized  lakes  where  cattle  used  to  browse; 
while  hedges  and  tree*,  and  in  Irelaud 
numerous  Uayoocks,  stand  drearily  in  the 
unassuaged  waters.  All  the  lakes  in  Ire- 
land are  brimful,  and  rivers  usually  tran- 
quil pour  along  in  turbid  flood?.  As  yet, 
however,  in  our  islands,  excepting  the 
damaged  harvest,  no  special  cn'amities  on 
a  large  6cale  are  on  record;  it  is  chiefly 
from  Italy  that  we  hear  of  tho  devastating 
effects  of  rivers  that  have  escaped  beyond 
their  banks,  and  especially  of  the  Po. 

The  Po  iu  its  behaviour  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  typical  river,  the  sources  of 
wnich  are  fed  by  the  "aged  snows"  of 
the  Alp?,  and  by  the  heavy  raius  of  the 
Apennines.  Every  river  has  a  definite 
geographical  and  geological  history,  often 
possible  to  be  more  or  less  unravelled,  by 
qualified  iuquirers  who  may  t:ike  the 
pains;  and  of  all  the  rivers  of  Europe, 
perhaps  few  have  a  more  interesting  his- 
tory than  the  Po. 

Above  Ferrara,  where  the  Po  receives 
the  last  of  its  affluent?,  it  drains  an  area 
of  23,783  miles,  of  which  15,832  miles 
consist  of  mountain  land?,  and  10,037  of 
laud  comparatively  flat.  As  everyone 
knows,  it  runs  from  west  to  etist,  through 
many  a  city  famous  in  story,  across  the 
great  plains  of 

"...  fruitful  Lombardy, 

The  pleasant  garden  of  great  Italy." 

till  at  last,  charged  thick  with  sediment,  it 
passes  onward  throng!)  the  mouths  that 
intersect  its  muddy  delta  into  the  Adriatic. 
In  this  great  valley,  now  so  fertile,  it  has 
run  for  far  more  thousands  of  years  than 
man  can  yet  venture  to  attempt  to  number, 
though  perhaps  the  time  may  come  when 
even  that  feat  may  be  attempted. 

Long  before  the  historic  period,  tens  of 
thousands  of  years  ago,  but  which  geolo- 
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gists  call  recent,  the  great  valley  was  an 
ar:n  of  the  sea;  for  beneath  the  gravels 
and  alluvia  that  form  the  soils  of  Piedmont 
and  Lombardy,  sea-shells  of  living  species 
are  found  in  well-known  unconsolidated 
strata  at  no  great  depth.  At  this  period 
the  lake3  of  Como,  Maggiore,  and  La 
Garda,  may  have  been  fiords,  though  much 
le*3  deep  than  now.  Later  still,  the  Alpine 
vallevs  through  which  the  affluents  of  the 
Porun  were  full  to  the  brim  with  the  huge 
old  glaciers  of  the  Glacial  Period,  which, 
debouching  on  the  plain*,  piled  up  the 
enormous  moraine  of  the  -  Dora  Baltea, 
sixty  miles  in  circumference,  in  places 
seven  miles  in  width,  and  over  1,600  feet 
in  height.  Others  of  almost  equal  impor- 
tance lie  lower  down  the  valley,  as  at  La 
Garda ;  and  the  famous  battle  of  Novara 
was  fought  on  hills  which,  though  now 
fertile,  were  once  mere  heaps  of  barren 
moraine-rubbish. 

In  those  early  times  the  Po  flowed  from 
the  ice-caverns  of  the  giant  glaciers  — 
just  as  at  the  present  day  it  does  from 
their  diminutive  descendants,  high  up 
among  the  inner  Alp 3 ;  and  the  great  lakes 
of  Northern  Italy  had  no  visible  existence, 
for  the  valleys  were  choked  to  their  water- 
sheds on  either  hand  by  the  ice  of  glaciers 
that,  now  shrunken  and  small,  have  receded 
far  up  among  the  further  recesses  of  the 
mountains.  No  forests  miscalled  primeval 
then  clothed  the  rocky  heights,  for  all  was 
white  and  barren,  a  waste  of  snow,  unprof- 
itable to  the  eye,  had  eyes  been  there  to 
see  it,  but  not  unprofitable  in  reality,  for 
the  thick  and  ponderous  glaciers  were 
busy  scooping  out  lake-basins,  great  and 
small,  and  griuding  to  powder  the  rocks  in 
their  path,  which,  transferred  to  the  great 
river,  were  spread  abroad  in  the  valley  to 
form  the  soil  now  worked  by  man  on  so 
many  fertile  breadths  of  tillage. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  over-estimate 
the  importance  of  glaciers  in  the  produc- 
tion of  sediment.  Every  river  that  flows 
from  a  modern  Alpine  glacier  is  white  with 
the  *•  flour  of  rocks,"  and  how  much  greater 
must  this  power  have  been  when  the 
glaciers  were  more  than  a  hundred  times 
their  present  size  I  As  they  grew  their 
chief  work  was  first  to  grind  off  all  the 
angularities  previously  produced  on  the 
rocks  by  ordinary  atmospheric  weathering. 
When  that  was  done  they  still  continued  to 
push  across  the  smoothed  mam  mi  Hated  sur- 
faces (roches  moutonn&s),  constantly  deep- 
ening the  valleys  and  lowering  the  moun- 
tains ;  and  all  the  while  their  sediment, 
won  from  the  rocks,  was  travelling  seaward, 
under  the  glaciers  and  into  the  riven,  by 


them  to  be  spread  abroad,  partly  as  alln- 
vium  over  the  land,  partly  po  be  carried 
by  the  Po  to  the  sea,  and  by  ever-increas- 
ing encroachment  to  add  to  its  delta  and 
lessen  the  area  of  the  Adriatic.     All  this 
while,  too,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author  (an 
opinion  now  largely  adopted  both  by  Euro- 
pean    and      American     geologists),     the 
glaciers  were  busy  deepening  certain  por- 
tions of  their  valleys  so  as  to  form  true 
rock-bound  lake-basins;    for  glacier    ice 
easily  moulds  itself  to  the  inequalities  of 
the  surface  across  which  it  is  forced  by 
pressure  from  behind ;  and  in  favourable 
places,  if  the  rooks  be  of  unequal  hardness, 
or  if  the  quiet  turmoil  of  the  ice  (if  I  may 
so  speak)   be  greater  in  one  place  than 
another    from     the    influx    of    tributary 
glaciers,  there  the  grinding  power  is  great- 
est and  a    rock -basin  is    sometimes    the 
result.     While   producing  this  effect,   all 
observation  shows    that  glaciers  had  the 
power  of  shoving  the  ice  in  front  up  long 
inclined  planes,  and  even  over  minor  hill* 
that  opposed  their  onward  courses.    I  in- 
sist   upon   this    point  because   since  the 
decline  of  the  glaciers  the  great  lake-basins 
on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps  have  exer- 
cised a  powerful  influence  in  the  intercep- 
tion of  sediment  that  is  now,  by  the  pro- 
gressive encroachment  of  deltas,  gradually 
tending  to  fill  up  the  lakes  of  Como,  Mag- 
giore,  and  La  Garda,  and  which,  but  for 
the   glacier  erosion   of  these  rock-basins, 
would  in  great  part  find  its  way  to  swell 
the  delta  of  the  Po. 

It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  determine 
whether  the  floods  to  which  the  river  was 
subject  in  these  early  times  were  greater 
or  less  in  amount  than  at  present.  It  is 
certain  that  there  were  then  no  forests  in 
the  great  Alpine  valleys,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  forests  exercise  a  most  impor- 
tant influence,  both  in  the  amount  of  rain- 
fall and  in  the  running  of  the  water  off 
the  ground.  If  there  were  forests  at  that 
time  in  the  North  of  Italy,  they  must  have 
occupied  the  broad  plains  of  the  valley  of 
the  ro  outside  the  great  moraines  of  the 
period,  and  probably  consisted  chiefly  of 
pines,  like  the  forests  of  North  America. 
But  the  woods  of  the  plains  must  them- 
selves have  very  much  affected  the  flood- 
ing of  the  rivers  great  and  small,  for  not 
only  do  wide-spreading  forests  'tend  to 
produce  a  moist  atmosphere,  but  their 
shade  prevents  rapid  evaporation,  and  the 
roots  of  the  trees  hinder  the  quick  flow  of. 
the  surface  water  in  the  streams  of  the 
wood-covered  area.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  in  North  America  many  fair-sized 
rivers,  that  once  ran  with  water  all  the 
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year,  now  show  nothing  bat  dry  and  stony 
channels,  excepting  when  refilled  for  a 
time  by  occasional  floods  of  rain. 

The  woods  of  the  lowlands  would  there- 
fore only  tend  to  keep  the  Po  unaffected 
by  droughts,  and  always  comparatively 
tall;  but  what  connection  may  the  vast 
glaciers  of  the  period  hare  had  on  the 
average  size  and  intermittent  flooding  of 
the  river?  It  is  difficult  to  answer  this 
question  with  precision,  but  it  seems  cer- 
tain that  the  outflow  from  the  ends  of  the 
glaciers  must  have  been  smallest  in  winter 
and  largest  in  summer.  Such  rains  as 
there  were  in  summer-time  would  chiefly 
fall  on  the  plains  and  help  to  keep  the 
river  full  as  it  slowly  drained  off  the  low- 
lying  lands,  and  in  the  same  season  the 
summer  heats,  though  far  less  intense  than 
bow,  would  at  intervals  tend  to  melt  the 
surface  of  the  glaciers  beyond  the  usual 
average  and  swell  the  Po  considerably 
above  its  ordinary  size,  just  as  the  glaciers 
of  Spitzbergen  and  the  southern  half  of 
Greenland  of  the  present  day,  in  the  sum- 
mer, deliver  an  extra  amount  of  water. 
Everyone  familiar  with  Alpine  glaciers 
has  seen  in  hot  weather  the  wonderful 
daily  rise  and  fall  of  the  rivers  that  flow 
from  their  ends,  dependent  on  the  direct 
heat  of  the  sun,  and  its  withdrawal  when 
sunset  comes  on ;  and  the  same  effect  on 
a  larger  scale  accompanies  the  summer 
heat  and  the  winter  cold.  Such  must  have 
been  the  case  during  the  alternation  of  the 
seasons  when  the  great  old  glaciers  of  the 
Alps  filled  to  the  brim  the  valleys  of  the 
Rhone  and  the  Rhine ;  and  the  Baine  was 
the  case  in  the  valley  of  Aosta  and  many 
another  valley  both  deep  and  long,  whose 
tributary  streams,  some  of  them  passing 
through  lakes,  still  help  to  swell  the  Po. 
Bat  even  in  winter,  with  the  climate  of  the 
period,  there  could  have  been  no  great 
diminution  of  the  average  volume  of  water, 
for  in  thick  glacier  ice,  a  few  feet  beneath 
the  surface,  even  with  the  temperature  of 
the  air  far  below  zero  (Fahr.),  the  whole 
of  the  under-ice  is  just  about  the  melting- 
point;  and  in  the  very  north  of  Green- 
land the  sub- glacier  rivers  still  never  cease 
to  pour  forth  perennial  streams,  often  deep 
below  the  level  of  the  sea,  where  glaciers 
sometimes  protrude  for  miles  beyond  the 
coaat. 

When  we  consider  the  vast  size  of  the 
moraines  shed  from  the  ancient  glaciers 
that  fed  the  Po,  it  is  evident  that  at  all 
times,  but  especially  during  floods,  vast 
havoc  must  often  have  occurred  among  the 
masses  of  loose  debris.'  Stones,  sand,  and 
mud,  rolled  along  the  bottom  and  borne  on 


in  suspension,  must  have  been  scattered 
across  the  plains  by  the  swollen  waters ; 
for  it  is  the  habit  with  large  glacier  rivers 
to  be  constantly  changing  their  courses,  and 
often  disastrously  to  ravage  the  plains 
through  which  they  flow.  This  is  the  reason 
why  so  much  of  the  plains  of  Piedmont  is 
oovered  by  rounded  stony  debris,  which  to  a 
great  extent  represents  the  water- worn 
debris  of  ancient  moraines,  the  very  relics 
of  which  still  form  important  ranges  of 
hills  (comparable  in  the  flatness  of  their 
tops  to  the  Cotswolds  seen  from  the  valley 
of  the  Severn),  rising  above  the  plain  of 
Piedmont  to  nearly  half  the  height  of 
Snowdon.  The  gravels  of  the  great  plain 
of  the  Rhine  below  Basle  were  probably 
formed  in  the  same  manner. 

It  will  now  be  easily  understood  how 
the  vast  plains  that  bound  the  Po  and  its 
tributaries  were  gradually  formed  by  the 
constant  annual  increase  of  river  gravels 
and  finer  alluvia,  and  how  these  sediments 
rose  in  height  by  the  overflow  of  the 
waters,  and  steadily  encroached  upon  the 
sea  by  the  growth  of  the  delta ;  a  process 
which,  began  thousands  of  years  before 
history  began,  has  largely  altered  the  face 
of  the  country  within  historic  times,  and  is 
powerfully  in  action  at  the  present  day. 

To  persons  accustomed  to  think  of  the 
world  as  having  always  been  what  we  now 
see  it,  it  is  hard  to  realize  such  facts  as 
these  —  facts,  too,  that  only  relate  to  a 
very  small  portion  of  a  late  minor  epoch 
in  the  geological  history  of  the  earth. 
And  yet  how  greatly  suggestive  they  are  1  % 
Through  all  this  time  (and  long  before) 
the  mountains  have  constantly  been  wast- 
ing away,  and  their  crests  getting  lowered ; 
the  valleys,  so  many  of  which  send  trib- 
utary streams  to  the  Po,  have  been  widen- 
ing on  the  upper  slopes  and  deepening  be- 
low, at  one  time  by  the  power  of  ice,  and 
now  by  the  action  of  the  petty  glaciers 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  esteem  so 
large,  combined  with  winds,  frost,  rain, 
and  the  torrents  that  tear  along  their  bot- 
toms. It  has  been  estimated  by  Pro- 
fessor Geikie  that  the  area  drained  by  the 
Po  is  on  an  average  being  lowered  one 
foot  in  729  years,  and  a  corresponding 
amount  of  sediment  carried  away  by  the 
river. 

To  take  an  example  —  let  us  try  rudely 
to  estimate  the  quantity  of  matter  still 
remaining  in  the  moraine  of  the  Dora  Bal- 
tea,  of  which  so  much  has  already  been 
carried  away  to  form  the  alluvial  plains 
of  the  Po  and  to  help  to  enlarge  its  pres- 
ent delta.  The  circuit  of  the  moraine  is 
about  sixty  miles,  its  breadth    in  places 
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about  seven,  and  its  height  above  1,000 
fetet.  Let  us  attempt  an  average,  and  call 
its  height  only  603  feet,  and  its  breadth 
three  miles;  then  the  total  amount  of 
debris  in  the  moraine  is  225,781,030,000 
cubic  yard3  of  material,  or,  in  printed 
words,  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thou- 
sand, seven  hundred  and  eighty-four  mil- 
lion? of  cubic  vards  of  debris.  And  this  is 
only  a  r^lic  of  what  wa3  originally  worn 
away  from  the  old  Alps;  for  when  the 
rubbish  was  being  deposited,  the  chief 
business  of  the  strjams  that  flowed  from 
the  end  of  the  glacier  was  constantly  to 
dispose  of  the  moraine  material  and  to 
bear  away  it  to  lower  levels.  What  may 
be  said  of  the  Dora  Baltea  may  be  said  of 
many  another  Alpine  river  and  moraine, 
on  scales  almost  or  perhaps  equally  great. 

Furthermore,  as  already  said,  one  chief 
occupation  of  the  great  old  glaciers  in  the 
larger  valleys  was  to  scoop  out  the  rock- 
basins,  Urge  and  small,  in  which  almost 
all  the  hiked  on  both  Hides  of  the  Alp3  now 
lie,  and  many  another  lake  besides,  now 
filled  with  alluvium  and  forming  broad 
meadows.  In  the  Val  d'Aosta  the  flit  on 
which  the  town  of  Aosta  stands  is  a  case 
in  point;  and  in  many  another  valley  in 
the  Alps,  and  in  Cumberland  and  the 
Yorkshire  dales,  on  a  smaller  scale,  the 
same  is  apparent.  The  time  indeed  must 
come  when  the  lakes  of  Maggiore,  Como, 
and  Lugano,  and  many  another  Alpine 
lake  besides,  shall  be  filled  with  alluvium, 
and  become  green  meadows,  unless  re- 
newed upheavals  of  the  Alps  should  take 
place,  of  a  kind  slow  to  the  eye  yet  com- 
paratively quick,  though  by  no  means  sud- 
den, in  the  sense  in  which  man  under- 
stands the  word. 

When  the  day  arrives  in  which  the  great 
Italian  lakes  shall  be  filled  with  alluviu  n, 
a  new  modification  of  the  history  of  the 
Po  may  commence,  and  its  d?lta  and  the 
filling  up  of  the  Adiiatic  will  advance 
more  rapidly  than  before. 

All  these  considerations  help  to  show, 
though  only  in  part,  how  complicated  is 
the  history  of  any  great  river;  but  before 
closing  this  sketch  something  may  be  said 
about  the  later  history  of  the  Po. 

It  is  hard  to  get  at  the  historical  records 
of  the  river  more  than  two  thousand  years 
ago,  though  we  may  form  a  good  guess  as 
to  it?  earlier  geological  history.  Within 
the  historical  period  extensive  lakes  and 
marshes  (some  of  them  probably  old  sea 
lagoon ;)  lay  within  its  plains,  since  grad- 
ually filled  with  sediment  by  periodical 
floods.  Great  lines  of  dikes,  partly  of  un- 
known antiquity,  border  the  winding  river 


for  a  length  of  about    200    miles    from 
Piocenza  to  its    mouth,    and    throughout 
this  course  it?  breadth  varies,  from  400  to 
GOO  yards.    Through  all  its    many  wind- 
ings from    Chivasso    downward,  alluvial 
island*  diversify  it3  course,  and  deserted 
channels  here  and  there  mark  the  ancient 
aberrations  of  the  river.    To  guard  against 
the  devastating  effects  of  floods  and    to 
check  such    aberrations,  the    dikes    were 
raised;    and  in  this  contest  of  man  with 
Nature,  the  result  has  been  that  the  allu- 
vial flats  on  either  side   of  the   river  out- 
side the  dikes  have  for  long  received  but 
little  addition  of   surface    sediment,  and 
their  level  is   nearly  stationary.     It  thus 
happens  that  most  of  the  sediment  that  in 
old  times  must  have  been  spread  by  over- 
flows across  the  laud,  is  now  hurried  along 
towards  the  Adriatic,  there,  with  the  help 
of  the  Adige,  steadily  to  advance  the  far 
spreading  alluvial  flats  that  form  the  d^lta 
of  the  two  rivers.     As  the  embanking  of 
the  river  went  on  from  age  to  age,  so  just 
in  proportion  has  the  annual  amount  of 
the  formation  of  the  delf  a  been  accelerated. 
The  town  of  Adria,  a  sea-port  of  the  Adri- 
atic in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  is  now  four- 
teen miles  from  the  shore,  and  the  ancient 
lagoon  of  Ravenna  has    long  since    been 
filled  up,  chiefly  by  the  mud  brought  down 
by  an  ancient  arm  of  the  Po.     Bat  the 
confined  river,  unable  by  annual  floods  to 
dispose  of  part  of  its  sediment,  jast  as  tho 
dikes  were  increased  in  height,  gradually- 
raised  its  bottom  by  the  deposition  there 
of  a  portion  of  the  transported  material, 
so  that  to  prevent  its  overflow  it  is  said 
that   the  embankments  have   been  raised 
so  high  that  at  Ravenna  the    full-flooded 
river  often  runs  higher  than  the  tops  of 
the  houses,  and  the  safety  of  the  neighbour- 
ing country  is  a  constant  source  of  anxiety 
to  the  inhabitants.     All  the*e  dangers  have 
been  much  increased    by  the  wanton  da- 
struction  of  the  forest  of  the  Alps  and  Ap- 
ennines, for  when  the  shelter  of  the  wood  is 
gone,  the  heavy  rain3   of   summer  easily 
wash  the  soil  from  the  slopes  down   into 
the  river3,  and    many   an  upland  pan  tiro 
ha3  by  this  process  been  turned  into  bare 
rock.     Iu  this  way  it  happen*  that  during 
the  historical  psriod  the  quantity  of  detri- 
tus borne  onward  by  the  Po  has  much  in- 
creased, the  level  of  its  bottom  is  there- 
fore more  rapidly  raised,  and  whereas  be* 
tweeu  the  years  1200  and  1000  tho  delta 
advanced  on  an  average  only  aoout  twenty- 
five  yards  a  year,  from  1000  to  the  year 
1£J0  the  increase   has    been    more  than 
seventy  yard*. 
At  last  a  season  comes  like  the  present, 
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when  long-continued  rain  falls  alike  on 
mountains  and  plains,  and  tho  floods, 
swelled  by  the  rapidly  thawing  glacier?, 
steadily  increase  tho  volume  of  the  rivers, 
till  at  length  they  rise  to  the  very  brims 
of  their  embankments  ;  and  in  spits  of  the 
loug-cou tinned  precautions  of  man,  the 
rirers,  and  most  of  all  the  Po,  have  broken 
across  their  prescribed  bounds  and 
whelmed  in  sheets  of  water  hundreds  of 
square  miles  of  the  fertile  plains  of  Lom- 
bardy.  When  these  vast  lakes  subside,  or 
are  absorbed  by  the  air  and  the  soil,  who 
can  estimate  the  havoc  and  destruction 
produced  by  the  whelming  waters  out  of 
which  the  tree-tops  and  roofs  of  building3 
are  now  standing?  IIou*C3  and  even 
churches  have  been  swept  away,  sand  and 
gravel  bury  tho  meadows,  and  many  a 
rear  must  pass  before  the  20,000  families 
now  houseless  shall,  by  unremittent  la- 
boar,  restore  the  ravaged  fields  to  their 
old  fertility. 

It  13  a  hard  thin?  to  say,  but  such  13  one 
of  the  almost  inevitable  results  of  man's 
struggle  wich  great  rivers,  when  for  age3 
he  has  striven  to  confine  thein.  But  by 
foresight  and  skill  much  may  bo  done; 
and  if  the  great  old  forests  of  the  moun- 
tains were  allowed  to  reassert  th«m*elvc.«, 
the  recurring  danger  would  in  time* be- 
come lass  than  now.  But  to  bo  even  near- 
ly safe,  dredging  must,  if  possible,  be  add- 
ed to  embanking,  so  as  to  keep  the  l6ng 
incline  of  the  river  bottom  at  an  average 
level,  otherwise  the  time  in  thp  far  future 
must  come  when  Nature  will  of  necessity 
overcome  even  the  best  directed  efforts  of 
man. 
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MartSomeuville  (born  Fairfax),  long 
ago  known  for  her  scientific  researches 
and  long  well  known  for  her  popular  and 
educational  scientific  works,  died  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Naples,  where  she  has 
lived  for  some  ycar3,  on  Friday,  Novem- 
ber 2D,  aged  nearly  92  years,  having  been 
born  on  December  23,  1780.  She  be- 
longed to  a  good  Scotch  family,  her  father 
having  been  the  late  Vice- Admiral  Sir 
William  George  Fairfax,  was  a  great 
reader,  learned  Euclid  surreptitiously 
while  quite  a  girl,  and  at  the  same  period 
cot  up  a  knowledge  of  Latin  in  order  to 
be  able  to  read  Newton's  Principia,  and 
was  educated  at  a  school  in  Musselburgh, 
near  Edinburgh. 


•  Her  first  important  contribution  to 
science  was  made  in  1820,  when  she  pre- 
sented to  the  Royal  Society  a  paper  on 
tho  magnetizing  powers  of  tho  mora  re- 
frangible solar  rays,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  prove  that  these  rays  of  the  solar 
spectrum  have  a  strong  inagnejtic  influence. 
This  paper  led  to  much  discussion,  which 
was  not  set  at  rest  till  the  researches  of 
Rtess  and  Moser  showed  that  tho  action 
upon  the  magnetic  needle  was  not  caused 
by  the  violet  rays. 

Mrs.  Somerville's  first  work  of  any  ex- 
tent was  her  "  Mechanism  of  the  Heavens  " 
(1831),  written  at  first  at  the  request  of 
Lord  Brougham,  as  one  of  tho  reries  of 
publications  by  the  Socicly  for  the  Diffu- 
sion of  Useful  Knowledge.  A',  however, 
the  work  was  on  too  hirgo  a  scale,  and, 
according  to  Sir  John  Htr*chel,  to  whom 
the  MS.  was  submitted,  as  it  was  written 
for  posterity,  and  not  for  the  class  whom 
society  designed  to  instruct,  it  was  pub- 
lished as  an  independent  work, '  eliciting 
from  all  quarters  the  highest  encomiums, 
especially  a3  being  the  work  of  a  woxan. 
It  was  founded  to  some  extent  on  La 
Place's  treatise,  though  tho  authoress  ex- 
ercised her  own  judgment  in  the  accept- 
ance or  rejection  of  his  theories. 

Her  next  work  "On  the  Connection  of 
the  Physical  Sciences,"  was  published  in 
18*31,  and  was  referred  to  by  Humboldt  as 
"  the  generally  so  exact  and  admirable 
treatise." 

In  1818  appeared  tho  work  by  which, 
perhaps,  she  is  most  generally  known,  her 
••  Physical  Geography,"  which,  along  with 
some  of  her  other  works,  ha3  passed 
through  many  editions,  b^en  reprinted 
frequently  in  America,  and  translated  into 
several  foreign  languages.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  numerous  works  on  the  same  sub- 
ject that  have  since  appeared,  Mrs.  Som- 
erville's book  still  holds  place  as  a  first 
authority,  even  with  the  initiated. 

In  1800  appeared  her  last  work,  "  On« 
Molecular  and  Microscopic  Sjience,"  which, 
to  quote  a  writer  in  tho  Edinburgh  Review, 
•4  contains  a  complete  conspectus  of  some 
of  the  mo3t  recent  and  most  abstruse  re- 
searches of  modern  science,  and  describes 
admirably  not  only  the  discoveries  of  our 
day  in  the  field  of  physics  and  chemistry, 
but  more  especially  the  revelations  of  the 
microscope  in  the  .vegetable  and  animal 
worlds."  Tho  fact  that  Mr3.  Sjrncrville 
was  close  on  her  00th  year  when  she  pub- 
lished this  work,  in  which  h  contained  a 
resume  of  the  most  interesting  results  of 
recent  scientific  investigations,  may  give 
one  some  idea  of  the  undying  vigour  and 
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clearness  of  her  mind,  as  well  as  of  her 
intense  love  of  science. 

So  long  ago  as  1835  Government  recog- 
nised Mrs.  Somerville's  great  merits,  by 
bestowing  upon  her  a  literary  pension  of 
300/ ;  and  in  the  same  year  she  was  made 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Astro- 
nomical Society,  the  only  other  lady  on 
whom  this  honour  was  conferred  having 
been  Miss  Caroline  Herschel.  The  Geo- 
graphical Society  awarded  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville  the  Patron  or  Victoria  Medal  in 
1869,  and  about  thirty  years  earlier  the 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  subscribed 
for  her  bust,  which  was  executed  by  Chan- 
trey,  and  now  arlorns  the  Society's  library. 
She  certainly  deserved  all  the  honours  she 
obtained,  for  during  her  long  life  she  has 
done  very  much  to  rai.se  the  standard  of 
scientific  text-books,  and  to  spread  among 
general  readers  the  accurate  results  of 
scientific  research. 

Dr.  William  Somen  i lie  was  his  wife's 
second  husband,  her  first  husband  having 
been  Captain  Gre'g,  a  naval  officer,  fond 
of  mathematics,  and  who  took  pleasure  in 
giving  his  wife  instruction  in  his  favourite 
subject,  thus  probably  giving  her  mind  a 
bent  towards  science  which  has  led  to  im- 
portant results. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
BEADING   TUASH. 

"  We  must  read,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  in 
one  of  his  contentious  conversations  with 
Sir  Joshua  and  others,  "  what  the  world 
reads  at  the  moment."  .  And  he  added, 
after  some  other  remarks,  "  It  must  be  con- 
sidered that  we  have  now  more  knowledge 
generally  diffused.  All  our  ladies  read 
now,  which  is  a  great  extension."  He  did 
not  stop  to  criticize  the  wortli  of  what  all 
the  ladies  were  reading.  He  took  for 
granted  that  the  step  from  reading  noth- 
ing to  reading  something  was  a  great  in- 
tellectual advance.  And  he  was  quite 
right.  We,  however,  live  under  somewhat 
different  literary  conditions  from  those 
which  prevailed  in  Dr.  Johnson's  day. 
There  is  a  much  greater  amount  of  trash 
written  now  than  was  written  then,  and 
consequently  there  is  a  much  greater  num- 
ber of  readers  of  trash,  not  only  among 
women,  but  among  men  also,  than  there 
was  then.  The  ladies  have  made  a  great 
advance  since  the  day  when  Dr.  Johnson 
said  that  they  all  read.  Had  the  learned 
Doctor  been  a  contemporary  of  Mrs.  Henry 
Wood,  Mks  Broughton,  Mrs.  Pender  Cud- 


lip,  and  a  host  of  other  women  dear  to 
modern  publishers,  he  might  have  remarked 
that  all  our  ladies  write  now,  which  is  an- 
other great  extension.  He  might  alio 
have  observed  how  in  these  days  the  bur- 
den of  reading  "  what  the  world  reads  at 
the  moment "  has  become  almost  greater 
than  we  can  bear.  Under  the  pressure 
of  sensational  novels  and  .  special  corre- 
spondence, he  might  perhaps  have  become 
less  willing  to  acknowledge  the  necessity 
of  conforming  to  the  world  in  this  matter. 
And  if  the  incautious  Boswell  were  now 
to  confess  that,  much  as  he  desired  to  read 
somethiug  solid,  he  found  that  the  quan- 
tity of  current  literature  had  grown  bo 
enormous  that  he  had  no  time  to  spare  for 
anything  else,  we  can  well  imagine  the 
severity  with  which  he  would  be  rebuked 
by  his  venerable  friend. 

Some  men  are  apt  to  fancy  that  read- 
ing trash  is  peculiarly  a  woman's  weak- 
ness. "It  is  perfectly  true,'1  they  say, 
"  that  many  of  us  read  little  enough  of  any 
kind;  but  what  we  do  read  is  not  sac  a 
abominable  stuff  as  what  our  wives  aud 
sisters  read."  And  this  hypothesis  seems 
to  have  lately  received  some  support  from 
the  writings  and  speeches  of  divers  strong- 
minded  ladies,  who,  in  pursuit  of  a  more 
or  16ss  worthy  object,  have  paraded  before 
the  public  the  hollowuess  and  frivolity  of 
Englishwomen's  lives.  But  the  hypothe- 
sis is  not  altogether  defensible.  It  is  true 
perhaps  that  women  read  more  of  the  trash 
of  fiction  than  men  do.  But  it  does  not  at 
all  follow  that,  because  a  man  does  not  read 
trashy  novels,  therefore  what  he  does  read 
is  worth  reading.  On  the  contrary,  there 
is  probably  quite  as  much  unworthy  read- 
ing among  men  who  read  at  all  as  among 
women.  The  trash  upon  which  men  waste 
their  time  is  not  so  much  the  trash  of  nov- 
els as  the  trash  of  newspapers.  It  is  true 
perhaps  that  an  excessive  devotion  to 
newspapers  does  not  produce  such  palpa- 
bly evil  effects  as  are  produced  by  an  un- 
due devotion  to  novels.  But  the  evil  done 
is  nevertheless  real  and  considerable.  Ex- 
cessive newspaper  reading  may  not  stimu- 
late a  morbid  self-consciousness,  or  fill  tbe 
miud  with  all  sorts  of  absurd  fancies  about 
friends  and  enemies,  about  the  tyranny  of 
society,  the  rights  aud  wrongs  of  lovers, 
and  the  poetry  of  an  unreasonable  or  un- 
lawful attachment ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  a 
sure  destroyer  of  mental  health.  Its  ef- 
fect is  to  corrupt  the  judgment,  to  weaken 
the  sense  of  mental  discrimination,  to  dis- 
courage intellectual  initiative,  and  gener- 
ally to  deaden  the  mental  powers  by  sub- 
stituting a  habit  of  mechanical  for  a  habit 
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of  intelligent  reading.      The    confirmed 
news  reader  —  the  man  who  reads  through, 
at  least,  the  Times  before  going  to  business 
in  the  morning,  who   after  business  hours 
gets  through  large  portions  of  one  or  two 
other  morning  papers,  skims  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  and  clips  into  the  Echo  and  Globe, 
oily  varying  or  amplifying  his  studies,  ac- 
cording to   the  day  of  the  week  or  the 
amount  of  his  leisure  time,  by  excursions 
into  tbe  prolific  regions  of  the  weekly,  the 
monthly,  the   comic,  and    the    illustrated 
periodicals,  and  who  finds  that  all  the  time 
be  can  spare  for  reading  is  fully  occupied 
ia  the  pursuit  of  this  fugitive  literature  — 
it  destroying  his  brain  power  as  sorely  as 
the  man  who  smokes  a  short  pipe  at  every 
qiare  hoar   is  destroying  his    digestion. 
And  yet  there  are  thousand*  of  reason- 
able and  fairly  well-educated  raeu  who  are 
mere  or   less    slaves  to  such  a  slovenly 
habit  of  reading.     Their  mode   of   opera- 
tion is  as  follows :  —  They  take  up  a  news- 
paper, and  turn   first  of  all  to  the    tele- 
grams.   This  they  do,  not  because  they  are 
ia  the  least    degree    anxious    about  the 
coarse  of  affairs,  but  because    they  have 
got  into  the  habit  of  wanting  to  be  fed 
with  rt  the  latest  intelligence."     They  de- 
sire to  know  the   news,  not    because  of 
its  antecedents   or  ita  consequences,  but 
amply  because  it  is  "  the  news,"  and  be- 
cause they  have  contracted  a  craving  for 
it,  as  for  snuf£  or  for  sherry  and  bitters. 
Having  read  all  the  news,  home  and  for- 
eign, great  and  small,  with  an  equal  amount 
of  interest  and  an  equal  lack  of  reflection, 
they  pass  on  to  the  leadiug  articles.     Some 
few  years  a^o,  before   the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette and  the  Echo  were  started,  they  used 
to  read  tbe  leading  articles  of  one  or  two 
of  tbe   morning    papers   with  a   certain 
amount  of  attention ;  seldom,  indeed,  with 
a  view  of  considering  whether  what  was 
taid  in  auy  column  was  true  or  exagger- 
ated, or  altogether  erroneous,  or  of  com- 
paring their  own  previous  notions  on  any 
subject  with  those  of  the  writer,  but  with 
sufficient  care  at  ail  events  to  enable  them 
to  make  out  to  their  own  satisfaction  the 
general  drift  of  what  was  written.    The 
more  intelligent  amoog  them  would  take 
some  trouble   to  ascertain,  for    instance, 
whether  the  Times  did  or  did  not  consider 
steb  a  piece  of  foreign  news  to  be  import- 
»t,or  what  the  Daily  Telegraph  thought 
Mr.  Gladstone  would  do  in  consequence  of 
w  adverse  vote,  or  what  the  Standard 
kad  to  say  iu  disparagement  of  any  Lib- 
eral success ;  partly  because  they  wanted 
to  get  hold  of  something  simple  and  tan- 
gible on  which  to  rest  and  collect  their 


▼ague  and  floating  conceptions,  and  partly 
also   because    they  wanted    something  to 
produce  in    conversation.     But   now  the 
necessity  for  taking  even  so  much  mental 
trouble  as  this   is  removed.      The    short 
paragraphs  in  the  evening^papers  in  which 
it  is  so  neatly  and    clearly  stated    what 
"  The  Timer  iuforms  us,"  what  ''The  Daily 
Telegraph  believes,"  and  what  "  The  Stand- 
ard laments,"  answer  all  the  purpose,  with 
a  tenth  of   the  trouble.    They  come  out 
in  plenty  of   time    for   dinner-table  talk, 
and,  being  done>  by  professionals,  are  of 
course    absolutely    trustworthy.     Conse- 
quently nil  that  the  inveterate  newsreader 
now  does  is  languidly  to  run  his  eye  over 
the  leading  articles  in  the  hope  of  encoun- 
tering an  anecdote,  or  a  statistical  para- 
graph, which  shall  put  facts  in  a  new  or 
surprising  form,  so  as  to  afford  him  a  sen- 
sation.   All  the  rest  he  leaves  to  the  scis- 
sors-man of  the  evening  journal,  who  cer- 
tainly extracts  for  him  the  essential  thought 
of  a  leading  article  far  more  skilfully  than 
he  could  do   it   for    himself.    From    the 
leading  articles  he  passes  on,  with  no  sen- 
sible alteration  in    his  frame  of  mind,  to 
the  home  and  foreign  correspondence.    He 
skims  the  letter  from  Dublin  in  search  of 
a  Fenian  outrage,  and  the  letter  from  Paris 
in  search  of  an  intrigue  or  a  duel.    Let- 
ters on  the  Old  Catholic    movement  and 
on  the  Athanasian  Creed  jostle   through 
his  mind  with  tetters,  on  Australian  mut- 
ton and  railway  unpunctuality.     lie  dips 
into   the  law  and  sporting  intelligence  to 
see  whether  there  is  any  bit  of  fuu  about 
Mr.  Whalley    add    "the    Claimant,"  and 
whether  "  the  Leviathan  "  has  been  making 
a  sensational  score  at  Montreal.     He  be- 
stows a  little  extra  care  on  the  repor*  from 
Lord   Penzance's    Court,   and   fiually    he 
takes  refuge  in  the  crops,  the  weather,  the 
money-market,  aud  the  little  odds  and  enda 
of  provincial  news.    Nine  times  out  of  ten 
he   puts  the  paper  down,  after  a  long  in- 
vestigation, with  the  important  conclusion 
that  "  there's  nothing  iu  it."    But  this  does 
not  deter  him  from  taking  up  another,  and 
going  through  it  in  much  the  same  manner 
and  with  much  the  same   result.    All   this 
time  he  is  doing  very  little  more  than  ex- 
ercising a  mechanical  art  of  reading.   What 
he  reads  makes  no  sort  of  impression  on 
him ;  or,  at  best,  affects  him  about  as  much 
as  Aristotle  says  that  the  misfiortuues  of 
the    living  affect  their  dead  relatives.    It 
passes  through  his  mind  like  water  through 
a  sieve ;  or  sounds  to  him  as  the  voices  of 
the  great  and  middle-sized  bears  did   to 
Southey's  little  girl. 
From   the  circumstances  of  their  lives 
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READING   TRASH. 


men  are  more  prone  than  women  to  fall 
into  this  habit  of  mechanical  reading.  A 
man  goes  to  his  business  at  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning:,  and  is  closely  occupied  by  it 
till  six  or  seven  in  the  evening.  What  he 
read*  he  reads  when  he  is  more  or  less 
tired  with  the  (fay's  work.  A  woman,  who 
is  often  able  to  sit  down  to  a  book  for  an 
hour  or  two  before  or  after  luncheon,  reads 
with  a  comparatively  fresh  mind.  But  a 
busy  man  who  is  fond  of  reading,  and 
anxious  to  keep  up  with  current  literature, 
finds  that,  six  days  out  of  the  seven,  he 
has  to  contend  with  a  condition  of  mental, 
if  not  of  bodily,  fatigue.  In  this  conditiou 
he  is  naturally  disposed  to  pas3  over  any- 
thing that  requires  thought  or  sustained 
attention,  and  to  select  what  may  be  read 
with  the  least  effort.  And  a  very  little 
yielding  to  this  disposition  will  produce, 
even  in  cultivated  men,  a  habit  which  may 
almost  be  said  to  be  worse  from  an  intel- 
lectual point  of  view  than  the  habit  of  not 
reading  at  all.  A  man  who  is  not  reading 
may  possibly  be  thinking.  But  a  man  who 
reads  nothing  but  newspapers  is  exercising 
his  mind  in  no  greater  degree  than  ho  is 
when  occupied  in  putting  on  hi3  clothes. 
The  greatest  safeguard  perhaps  agaiust 
the  temptation  to  fall  into  this  habit  is  an 
acquaintance  with  one  or  two  foreign 
languages.  The  man  who  is  tolerably  well 
acquainted  with  French  and  German  is 
comparatively  safe  from  the   allurements 


of  the  daily  papers ;  or,  at  any  rate,  if  he 
finds  he  is  becoming  a  slave  to  them,  is 
better  able  to  emancipate  hinncif.  He 
may  determine  to  go  without  his  newspaper 
studies  for  a  time,  or  at  least  to  cut  them 
down  to  the  lowest  possible  proportions, 
and  to  read  something  in  German  as  a 
change.  It  is  almost  impossible,  for  most 
Englishmen  at  any  rate,  to  read  in  a  foreign 
language  in  the  same  unintcl.igent,  mechan- 
ical manner  that  they  can  in  their  own. 

Unfortunately  the  number  of  English- 
men who,  before  being  plunged  into  the 
rush  of  business,  have  acquired,  in  tho 
course  of  a  public  school  or  University 
career,  a  tolerable  facility  of  reading  in 
any  foreign  language  is  comparatively 
small.  And  the  notion  of  beginning  to 
acquire  such  a  lauguage  in  leisure  hours  is 
probably  too  distasteful  to  the  majority  of 
men  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  to  be 
worth  consideration.  Yet  the  difficulty  of 
acquiring,  even  without  any  aid  from  a 
teacher,  such  a  lauguage  as  German,  for 
example,  is  just  one  of  those  difficulties 
which  lose  half  their  proportions  when 
fairly  faced.  And  one  thing  at  any  rate 
is  quite  certain ;  that  no  man  who  has 
overcome  such  a  difficulty  has  ever  been 
known  to  regret  the  time  and  labour  be- 
stowed on  the  process.  Of  how  many 
things  for  which  men  make  efforts  can  the 
same  be  truly  declared  V 


Notes  about  Cotton. — Cotton  owes  its 
kingship  quite  as  much  to  the  tenacity  with 
which  its  fibres  adhere  to  one  another,  as  to 
their  length  or  fineness;  and  were  it  not  that 
the  fibre  produced  by  the  bomb  ax,  or  silk-cotton 
tree,  is  too  smooth,  cotton  would  find  in  it  a 
powerful  rival.  Cot  ton- wool  is  the  downy  bed 
in  which  the  seeds  of  the  cotton-plant  are  en- 
veloped, and  is  the  product  of  hot  countries. 
It  has  several  varieties,  that  cultivated  in  Al- 
geria and  in  Southern  Europe  seldom  attaining 
a  height  of  over  twelve  inches,  while  at  the 
equator  the  plant  grows  as  high  as  an  apple- 
tree,  and  bears  a  fruit  twice  as  large  as  that  of 
the  Algerian  species.  The  cotton  grown  in  the 
East  Indies  is  of  very  inferior  quality,  its  fibre 
being  short  and  hard ;  yet  it  was  largely  used 
in  manufacture,  during  the  war  in  tho  United 
States.  Chinese  cotton  is  yellow,  and  hence  the 
pecular  color  of  the  fabric  called  nankeen. 

The  cotton-plant  is  probably  a  native  of  Af- 


rioa,  and  Livingstone  found  it  in  tho  interior  of 
that  country  along  the  banks  of  all  the  rivers. 
The  ancient  Egyptians  doubtless  imported  from 
Abyssiuia  their  ootton  cloth  for  mum  my- wrap- 
pings aud  for  the  garments  of  priests  and  no- 
bles, and  from  them  the  Jews  inherited  the  em- 
ployment of  that  texture  fur  the  robes  of  their 
priests;  for,  where  the  Bible  mikes  mention  of 
fine  linen,  we  must  read  cotton,  as  flax  does 
not  grow  in  hot  olimates.  From  Africa  cotton- 
culture  passed  into  Persia  and  Georgia;  then 
into  India,  and  from  India  to  China.  In  the 
latter  empire  all  the  clothing  of  the  poorer 
classes  is  of  cotton,  of  extremely  firm  texture. 
Indeed,  so  strong  is  the  cotton  manufactured  by 
the  Chinese,  that  it  is  impossible  far  a  man  to 
tear  a  piece  of  it  across;  and  the  people  of 
China  and  India  refuse  to  buy  European  cotton 
manufactures,  calling  them  mere  spiders*  webs. 
—  Dr.  Saco,  in  Popular  Science  Monthly  for 
December. 
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"THE 

CHRISTIAN 

GRACES." 

And  now  abideth  faith,  hope  and  charity, 
these  three  ;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity. 

Nothing  has  appeared  in  religion*  art  for  a  long 
time  to  pare  ana  tender  and  beautiful  as  this  new 
picture.  The  grouping  of  the  figure*  is  grace  Itself, 
and  the  countenances  of  such  heavenly  sweetness 
that  it  seems  as  if  the  artist  had  seen  them  In  a  vision. 

This  rare  and  elegant  five  dollar  line  and  stipple 
steel  engraving  is  bsnt  fbjbb  to  every  subscriber  to 
ARTHUR'S  ILLUSTRATED  HOME  MAGAZINE 
for  1S78.  Price  of  Magaslne,  92  00  a  year,  sample 
numbers  15  cents. 

LOCAL  CANVASSING  AGENTS  wanted  every- 
where. Large  commissions  and  territory  guaran- 
teed. Send  for  agents'  confidential  circular.  You 
oan  hardly  show  the  Christian  Gbaobs  to  any 
person  of  taste  or  religious  feeling  without  getting  a 
subscriber.  Address  T.  8*  ARTHUR  &  SON, 
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Ex-Gov.  Shortke,  Eufaula,  Ala.,  writes:  — 
"  I  am  highly  pleased  with  the  Averill  Chemical 
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Rev.  Johh  A.  Wood,  Honesdale,  writes:  — 
"  The  Averill  Chemical  Paint  is  splendid;  every, 
body  is  admiring  it" 
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If  you  want  the  prettiest  piece  of  music  and 
words,  that  Just  tell  now  it  is,  send  80otc  for  song 
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A  Story  qf  Unusual  Merit. 

THE  MANTLE  OF  ELIJAH. 

By  GEORGE  LEE.   16mo.    $1.60. 

The  title  of  this  book  would  lead  one  to  ex- 
pect something  very  different  from  the  fascinat- 
ing story  it  contains.  There  is  a  spicy  natural- 
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Another  year!  another  year 
Has  borne  its  record  to  the  skies; 

Another  year!  another  year 
Untried,  unproved,  before  us  lies; 

We  hail  with  smiles  its  dawning  ray  — 

How  shall  we  meet  its  final  day  T 

Another  year!  another  year! 

Its  squandered  hours  will  ne'er  return. 
Oh  many  a  heart  must  quail  with  fear 

O'er  memory's  blotted  page  to  turn. 
No>  record  from  that  leaf  will  fade. 
Not  one  erasure  may  be  made. 

Another  year!  another  year! 

How  many  a  grief  has  marked  its  flight! 
Some  whom  we  love  no  more  are  here — 

Translated  to  the  realms  of  light 
Ah!  none  can  bless  the  coming  year 
Like  those  no  more  to  greet  us  here. 

Another  year!  another  year! 

Oh!  many  a  blessing,  too,  was  given, 
Our  lives  to  deck,  our  hearts  to  cheer, 

And  antedate  the  joys  of  Heaven. 
Bat  they,  too,  slumber  with  the  past. 
Where  joys  and  griefs  must  sink  at  last 

Another  year!  another  year! 

Gaze  we  no  longer  on  the  past, 
Nor  let  us  shrink  with  faithless  fear, 

From  the  dark  shade  the  future  oasts. 
The  past,  the  future  —  what  are  they 
To  those  whose  lives  may  end  to-day? 

Another  year!  another  year! 

Perchance  the  last  of  life  below; 
Who  ere  its  close  Death's  call  may  hear, 

None  but  the  Lord  of  life  can  know. 
Oh!  to  be  found  whene'er  that  day 
May  come,  prepared  to  pass  away. 

Another  year!  another  year! 

Help  us  earth's  thorny  paths  to  tread; 
So  may  each  moment  bring  us  near 

To  Thee,  ere  yet  our  lives  are  fled. 
Saviour!  we  yield  ourselves  to  Thee, 
For  time  and  for  eternity. 

'<  The  Changed  Cross." 


[From  The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  January.] 
AFTER  THE  FIRE. 

BT  OLIVER  WENDELL   HOLMES. 

While  far  along  the  eastern  sky 
I  saw  the  flags  of  Havoc  fly, 
As  if  his  forces  would  assault 
The  sovereign  of  the  starry  vault 
And  hurl  Him  back  the  burning  rain 
That  seared  the  cities  of  the  plain, 
I  read  as  on  a  crimson  page 
The  words  of  Israel's  sceptred  sage : 

For  riches  make  them  wings,  and  they 
Do  as  an  eagle  fly  away. 


O  vision  of  that  sleepless  night. 
What  hue  shall  paint  the  mocking  light 
That  burned  and  stained  the  orient  skies 
Where  peaceful  morning  loves  to  rise, 
As  if  the  sun  had  lost  his  way 
And  dawned  to  make  a  second  day,  — 
Above  how  red  with  fiery  glow. 
How  dark  to  those  it  woke  below! 

On  roof  and  wall,  on  dome  and  spire, 
Flashed  the  false  jewels  of  the  fire; 
Girt  with  her  belt  of  glittering  panes, 
And  crowned  with  starry-gleaming  vanes, 
Our  northern  queen  in  glory  shone 
With  new-bom  splendors  not  her  own, 
And  stood,  transfigured  in  our  eyes, 
A  victim  decked  for  sacrifice! 

The  cloud  still  hovers  overhead, 

And  still  the  midnight  sky  is  red; 

As  the  lost  wanderer  strays  alone 

To  seek  the  plaoe  he  called  his  own, 

His  devious  footprints  sadly  tell 

How  changed  the  pathways  known  so  well; 

The  scene,  how  new!    The  tale  how  old 

Ere  yet  the  sashes  have  grown  cold! 

Again  I  read  the  words  that  came 
Writ  in  the  rubric  of  the  flame; 
Howe'er  we  trust  to  mortal  things, 
Each  hath  its  pair  of  folded  wings; 
Though  long  their  terrors  rest  unspread, 
Their  fatal  plumes  are  never  shed; 
At  last,  at  last,  they  stretch  in  flight, 
/  And  blot  the  day  and  blast  the  night! 

Hope,  only  Hope,  of  all  that  clings 
Around  us  never  spreads  her  wings; 
Love,  though  he  break  his  earthly  chain. 
Still  whispers  he  will  come  again  ;• 
But  Faith,  that  soars  to  seek  the  sky. 
Shall  teach  our  half-fledged  souls  to  fly, 
And  find,  beyond  the  smoke  and' flame, 
The  cloudless  azure  whence  they  came! 
Boston,  November  13,  1872. 


LAVINIA. 


(Suggested  oy  Mr,  O.  D.  Leslie's  Picture.) 

Golden  ears  in  the  oornfields  bow, 

Just  now  coming  to  man's  estate; 
If  they  have  listen'd  they've  heard,  ere  now, 

Reapers  will  come  ere  there's  long  to  wait. 
But  they  don't  mind  :  falling  autumn  leaves 

Tell  them  the  cold  winds  are  coming  anew; 
So  they  are  happy  to  swell  the  sheaves 

Of  such  a  dear  little  girl  as  you  ! 

While  you  are  seated  upon  the  stile, 

What  are  you  thinking  of,  maiden  fair  T 
Do  dreams  of  love  your  sweet  heart  beguile  ?  — 

Would  that  my  image  were  piotured  there! 
All  sorts  and  manners  of  styles  there  are, 

English,  and  foreigu  from  over  the  sea; 
Ah!  but  there's  one  I  like  best  by  far  — 

The  stile  where  you  sit  is  the  stile  for  me! 

Tinsley's  Magazine. 
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From  MacmfllaiTs  Magastne. 
.SHEAS  8TLTIUS  PICCOLOMINI, 
POPE  PIU8  II. 

PABT  I. 

Okcb,  and  once  only,  in  its  history  has 
the  Papacy  been  identified  with  the  gen- 
eral coarse  of  European  literature  and 
culture,  and  the  experience  of  that  epoch 
certainly  does  not  encourage  it  to  repeat 
the  experiment.  The  Renaissance  came  so 
suddenly,  and  came  from  so  many  sides  at 
once,  that  the  Papacy  in  its  enfeebled  con- 
dition at  the  time  had  no  opportunity  for 
really  examining  it,  had  lost  its  firm  hold 
upon  its  old  traditions,  and  found  itself 
committed  to  the  new  movement  before  it 
bad  weighed  the  consequences  or  really  de- 
termined upon  its  policy.  It  was  no  longer 
the  rigorous  medieval  power  that  had 
crashed  the  rising-  movements  of  the 
twelfth  century,  had  cowed  Abelard,  had 
uprooted  the  growing  literature  of  Prov- 
ence, had  stopped  the  political  speculations 
of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  and  had  re-asserted 
to  sway  over  the  rebellious  intellect  of 
Europe ;  but  the  Papacy  of  the  Renaissance 
was  the  crippled  power  that  emerged  from 
the  French  captivity,  the  long  schism,  the 
hoods  of  the  general  councils,  —  emerged 
an  object  of  general  suspicion,  degraded 
even  in  its  own  eyes,  with  no  weapons  but 
its  own  craftiness,  with  no  aim-  but  its 
own  restoration,  at  all  events  in  Italy, 
to  decent  respect,  with  no  policy  except 
thai  prevalent  in  Italy  at  the  time  —  to 
promise  everything  asked,  and  perform  as 
little  as  possible. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  Papacy 
was  not  disposed  to  add  to  its  many  ene- 
mies the  men  of  the  new  learning :  it  stood 
in  too  great  need  of  them.  The  reforming 
views  of  the  Council  of  Constance  had  been 
supported  by  men  of  high  reputation  and 
great  erudition,  such  as  Gerson  and  D' Ailly . 
The  Papacy  must  have  similar  champions 
on  its  side ;  and  it  was  useless  in  its  hour 
of  need  to  look  for  a  deeper  qualification 
than  a  power  of  writing  elegant  Latin 
prose.  The  rising  scholars  were  only  too 
ready  to  offer  themselves  to  any  one  who 
would  appreciate  their  services :  to  minds 
exulting  in  the  glories  of  antiquity  the  en- 
thusiasms and  aspirations  of  the  day  mat- 
tered little ;  culture  had  made  them  ambi- 


tious, and  they  longed  for  a  sphere  in  which 
they  might  distinguish  themselves.  They 
wanted  money,  if  only  to  buy  books :  ought 
not  the  world  to  belong  to  the  wise  ?  But 
wisdom  unfortunately  was  badly  paid  by 
those  in  power ;  the  Pope  was  more  likely 
to  appreciate  it  than  any  one  else  who  had 
money  to  expend :  and  then  at  the  Papal 
Court  they  might  write  letters  in  the  style 
of  Cicero,  and  histories  in  the  style  of  Livy, 
and  deliver  orations  equal  to  any  of  the 
great  productions  of  antiquity  on  the  occa- 
sion of  every  fresh  arrival  of  ambassadors 
from  a  foreign  prince.  Hence  came  the  al- 
liance between  the  Papacy  and  the  scholars 
of  the  Renaissance,  by  which  Poggio,  Leo- 
nardo Bruni,  Guarino,  and  Francesco  Filel- 
fo  were  all  Papal  secretaries.  Even  Lauren- 
tius  Valla,  in  spite  of  his  audacious  use  of 
criticism  in  proving  the  falsity  of  the  Dona- 
tion of  Constantino,  was  pardoned  after  a 
slight  apology ;  and  honest  souls  like  Cam- 
pano  were  rewarded  for  sprightly  epigrams 
and  jovial  manners  by  bishoprics  which 
they  never  visited,  and  whose  revenues  they 
thought  needlessly  encumbered  by  the  obli- 
gation to  wear  a  long  and  inconvenient  gar- 
ment and  look  solemn  in  public. 

The  Papacy  reaped  for  a  while  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  alliance.  Rome,  from  the 
time  of  Nicholas  V.  to  that  of  Leo  X.,  was 
the  literary  and  artistic  capital  of  Europe ; 
the  Popes  recovered  their  external  posi- 
tion, the  open  antagonism  of  France  and 
Germany  was  for  a  while  extinguished,  and 
the  Papal  revenues  flowed  in  securely  ;  but 
these  advantages  were  bought  by  a  heavy 
price.  Rome,  given  up  to  art  and  litera- 
ture, ceased  to  have  much  care  for  religion ; 
and  Erasmus  was  startled  to  find  in  Rome 
that  no  one  was  considered  to  be  in  the 
fashion  who  did  not  hold  some  false  or 
erroneous  opinion  about  the  dogmas  of  the 
Church,  that  the  Cardinals  made  oath  "  by 
the  immortal  gods,"  and  proved  the  souls 
of  men  and  beasts  to  be  the  same.  The 
Papacy,  which  had  so  long  held  fast  to  the 
orthodox  faith  at  all  hazards,  had  now 
fallen  victim  to  a  heresy  worse  than  any 
she  had  in  former  times  combated  —  the 
heresy  of  the  Renaissance.  It  needed  the 
voice  of  Luther  and  the  defection  of  half 
Christendom  to  rouse  Rome  from  its  re- 
fined sensualism,  and  bring  back  the  old 
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severe  rigid  system  which  won  new  victo- 
ries and  put  forth  new  strength  in  the 
Counter-Reformation. 

The  most  characteristic  personage  in  the 
history  of  the  Papacy  during  the  Renais- 
sance period  is  without  doubt  JEueas  Syl- 
vius Bartolomeus  Piccolomini,  Pope  Pius 
II.  Born  in  1405  at  Corsignano,  a  little 
village  near  Siena,  of  an  old  noble  family, 
which  had  decayed  owing  to  the  democratic 
movement  of  mediaeval  Italy,  he  made  his 
way  in  the  world  solely  by  his  own  abili- 
ties and  tact  —  a  veritable  Gil  Bias  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  who  saw  that  the  world  was 
all  before  him,  and  was  determined  to  use 
it  for  his  own  ends.  In  early  life  he  had 
little  to  help  him,  as  he  was  one  of  a  fam- 
ily of  eighteen,  and  in  his  youth  worked 
with  his  own  hands  in  the  few  fields  his 
father  still  possessed ;  but  his  brothers  and 
sisters  died  except  two,  aud  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  J2neas,  the  only  surviving  son, 
left  home  to  study  law  in  Siena.  Law, 
however,  was  distasteful  to  him,  and  his 
ambition  soared  higher  than  an  advocated 
gown :  he  preferred  general  literature,  and 
was  an  unceasing  student  of  the  classics  — 
nay,  he  even  managed  to  scrape  together 
money  to  go  for  a  little  while  to  Florence 
and  attend  the  lectures  of  Francesco  Fil- 
elfo.  He  obtained  a  reputation  in  Siena 
by  writing  Latin  love  poems,  and  by  other 
small  literary  efforts,  and  so  when  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  was 
recommended  as  a  clever  young  man,  well 
fitted  to  fill  the  post  of  secretary  to  Do- 
me nico  da  Capranica,  who  was  passing 
through  Siena  on  his  way  to  Basle,  where 
the  Council  had  just  begun  to  sit.  Ca- 
pranica had  a  complaint  against  the  new 
Pope,  Eugenius  IV.,  who  had  refused  to 
confirm  him  in  a  cardinalate  conferred  by 
his  predecessor. 

iEneas  was  delighted  to  leave  Siena  and 
plunge  into  the  great  world  of  politics ; 
and  his  first  experiences  at  Basle  showed 
his  penetrating  mind  the  path  to  success. 
He  found  the  Council  full  of  needy  adven- 
turers and  place-hunters,  men  of  culture 
like  himself,  who  hoped  in  these  troubled 
times  to  turn  their  wits  to  good  purpose, 
and  reap  advantages  which  quiet  days 
would  never  have  put  within  their  reach. 
There  were  undoubtedly  many  worthy  and 


high-minded  men  who  were  the  chief  mov- 
ers of  the  Council,  but  still  the  efforts  for 
reform  rested  upon  no  sure  foundation, 
since  the  whole  movement  was  little  more 
than  a  rising  of  the  ecclesiastical  aristoc- 
racy against  the  Papal  monarchy,  stimulat- 
ed by  the  ordinary  aristocratic  desire  to 
share  the  monarch's  plunder.  Hence,  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  many  honorable 
men,  the  question  at  issue  between  the 
Pope  and  the  Council  soon  became  a 
struggle  who  should  get  the  larger  share 
in  a  general  scramble  for  Churoh  patron- 
age. 

JSneas  soon  learned  to  estimate  the 
Council  at  its  true  value,  and  also  had  op- 
portunities of  studying  the  condition  of 
Europe  generally.  Between  the  years 
1482-35  he  was  in  the  service  of  various 
masters,  with  whom  he  visited  almost  every 
country  in  Europe  —  saw  the  weakness  of 
Germany  by  attending  a  Diet  at  Frank- 
fort, learned  the  exhaustion  of  France  after 
its  English  wars,  and  admired  the  power 
of  Burgundy  and  the  wealth  of  Flanders ; 
saw  the  barbarism  of  Scotland ;  travelled 
in  disguise  from  Newcastle  to  London  in 
company  of  a  justice  in  eyre,  who  little 
knew  to  whom  he  was  revealing  his  views 
on  English  politics  and  his  complaints 
against  the  feeble  Henry  VI.;  in  Italy 
also  he  learned  the  policy  of  Filippo  Maria 
Vtsconti  of  Milan,  and  saw  the  immense 
influence  of  Nicoolo  Piccinino,  the  great 
leader  of  condottieri.  So  in  1436  he  came 
back  to  Basle  an  expert  in  intrigue,  and 
with  a  reputation  which  was  sure  to  be  of 
service. 

iEneas  himself  gives  an  instance  of  the 
Council's  zeal  for  reform.  He  had  man- 
aged to  insinuate  himself  into  the  good 
graces  of  the  Archbishop  of  Milan,  who 
showed  his  appreciation  of  his  elegant  Lat- 
inity  by  conferring  on  him,  though  still  a 
layman,  a  canonry  in  the  church  of  San 
Ambrogio  at  Milan.  For  this  irregular 
appointment  the  dispensation  of  the  Coun- 
cil was  necessary:  true,  the  Council  pro- 
fessed to  be  engaged  in  putting  down  such 
irregularities,  and  attacked  nothing  more 
fiercely  than  Papal  dispensations;  but 
JSneas  was  a  worthy  man  who  had  done 
good  service  to  the  Council — it  was  hard 
to  refuse  one  who  had  such  good  capacities 
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for  badness,  so  pleasant  a  manner,  such 
ready  tact,  a  happy  way  of  gloxing  over 
difficulties  and  settling  disputes;  finally? 
the  charming  modesty  and  graceful  def- 
erence of  his  speech  quite  decided  the 
matter : "  I  ask  nothing  which  may  be  con- 
trary to  your  honour :  I  would  prefer  your 
favour,  Fathers,  without  possession  of  the 
canonry,  to  a  capitular  election  with  full 
possession."  What  wonder  that  a  univer- 
sal murmur  of  applause  followed  this  de- 
lightfal  compliment,  and  .ASneas's  adver- 
saries were  not  even  allowed  to  speak  ? 

This  was  JEneas's  first  taste  of  ecclesias- 
tical preferments :  as  yet  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  taking  orders.  He  lived  in  a  small 
circle  of  humanists,  and  we  know  from  his 
letters  to  his  friends  that  his  life  at  this 
time  was  one  of  the  grossest  sensuality. 
Itwasinfact  the  utter  and  unrestrained 
character  of  his  indulgences,  unredeemed 
by  any  noble  feeling,*  that  saved  him  from 
the  fatal  crime  of  marriage,  by  which  so 
many  of  the  early  humanists,  before  they 
clearly  saw  their  way  in  life,  were  unfortu- 
nate enough  to  cut  themselves  off  from  the 
golden  road  of  clerical  preferment.  Princi- 
ples, JEneas  had  none :  his  Basle  speeches 
are  eloquent,  suave,  and  empty.  When 
the  breach  between  the  Pope  and  Council 
openly  broke  out,  and  they  excommuni- 
cated one  another,  iBneas,  bound  by  his 
csnonry  to  the  Council,  composed  tractates, 
pronounced  scathing  invectives,  and  wrote 
scurrilous  libels  against  the  Pope ;  al- 
though, as  he  says  in  his  first  letter  of 
retractation,  "I  was  like  a  young  bird 
that  had  escaped  from  the  University  of 
Siena,  and  knew  nothing  either  of  the 
manners  of  the  Curia  or  the  life  of  Eogen- 
ina."  He  was  a  literary  adventurer,  ready 
to  turn  his  pen  to  the  best  account. 

In  this  respect  he  was  merely  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  general  character  of  the 
early  Renaissance,  which  was  a  reaction 
against  scholasticism,  against  the  monkery 
and  bigotry  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was 
of  little  consequence  what  side  was  taken, 
what  principles  supported  —  all  were 
equally  unimportant  to  the  man  of  culture 
—he  must  only  be  careful  to  act  in  a  be- 

•  "  Flares  vldl  am&vtqae  fismlnas  qaaram  exinde 
pefitaa  magfinm  muoppi  tedium." 


coming  way  in  public,  and  express  himself 
in  good  Latin.    It  is  very  characteristic 
that  JSneaa,  after  he  became  Pope,  still 
made  no  effort  to  stop  the  publication  of 
the  more  immoral  of  his  youthful  letters, 
or  of  his  novel  "  Lucre tia  and  Euryaius ;  " 
the  entire  series  was  revised  by  him  in  his 
later  days,  and  all  were  allowed  to  descend 
to  posterity  together.    Pope  Pius,  it  is  true, 
wrote  a  letter  of  penitence,  to  be  published 
with  the  rest.    He  wrote  them,  he  says, 
when  he  was  young  in  years  and  in  mind 
—  (yet    "  Lucretia    and    Euryaius  "  was 
written  when  he  was  forty)  —  they  contain 
moral  and  edifying  doctrines,  to  those  who 
will  use  them  aright.    "What  we   wrote 
in  our  youth  about  love,  avoid  it,  O  men, 
despise  it.    Follow  what  we  now  say,  and 
believe  the  old  man  more  than  the  youth. 
Regard  not  the  layman  higher  than  the 
priest.      Reject   JEneas;     receive    Pius" 
("JEneam     rejicite;     Pium     suscipite "). 
Really,  these  letters  were  among  the  most 
popular  that  JEneas  wrote,  and  he  was 
proud  of  them ;  his  literary  fame  required 
their  circulation:  as  humanist  he  could 
justify  them  by  many  excellent  parallels 
from  antiquity ;  as  Pope  he  made  a  decent 
apology  for  them. 

JSneas  was  prepared  to  turn  his  hand  to 
anything :  he  wrote  love-verses ;  he  deliv- 
ered speeches ;  he  was  even  appointed  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Milan  to  preach  a  ser- 
mon in  honour  of  St.  Ambrose.  The  theo- 
logians were  indignant  at  this  preference 
of  a  layman,  but  the  majority  of  the  Coun- 
cil preferred  the  more  sparkling  style  and 
lively  manner  of  JSneas,  and  listened,  he 
tells  us,  "  with  wondrous  attention."  He 
wrote  a  history  of  the  Council  of  Basle  in 
the  style  of  Caesar's  Commentaries,  and 
dialogues  in  defence  of  its  principles  after 
the  style  of  Cicero's  "Tusculans."  If  it 
were  possible  to  satisfy  everybody,  JSneaa 
would  try  and  do  so. 

By  this  means  he  obtained  a  secure 
position  at  Basle,  and  held  many  offices 
in  the  Council ;  but  Basle  day  by  day  be- 
came a  less  important  place,  and  a  less 
satisfactory  field  for  a  man  of  ability  who 
wished  to  succeed.  The  Council  had  sat 
so  long  and  done  so  little  that  it  began  to 
lose  prestige.  In  1438  France  withdrew, 
and  settled  its  own  Church  Reform  by  the 
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Pragmatic   Sanction    of   Boarges,    while 
Germany  at  the    same    time    proclaimed 
itself  neutral  between  Pope  and  Council. 
The  assembled  Fathers  of  Basle  ventured, 
when  it  was  now  too  late,  upon  a  decisive 
step:  they  brought  their  conflict  with  Eu- 
genius  to  an  issue  by  deposing  him,  and 
elected  in  his  stead  Amaaeus,  the  retired 
Duke  of  Savoy,  in  the  hope  that  his  name 
and  political  influence  would  win  back  to 
the  Council  the  allegiance  of  the  princes  of 
Europe.    But  they  were  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment, for  Felix  V.  was  too  unused  to' 
ecclesiastical  matters  to  act  the  Pops   to 
the  satisfaction  of  those  around  him,  and 
was  too  skilled  in  the  ways  of  the  world  to 
spend  his  money  without  a  due  return. 
The  place-hunters  of  Basle  found  that  they 
would  have  to  maintain  their  Pope  instead 
of  receiving  from  him ;  he  refused  to  rob 
his  children  of  their  inheritance,  and  the 
various  national  Churches  showed  no  dis- 
position to  give  him  so  much  recognition 
as  to  confer  a  right  over  their  revenues; 
Under  these  sad  circumstances,  the  Coun- 
cil began  to  thin  daily.    JEneas,  though  he 
was  made  Pope  Felix's  secretary,  thought 
heiiad  better  move  elsewhere ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, while  on  an  embassy  to  Frederic  of 
Germany,  he  contrived  to  produce  a  favour- 
able impression  on  the  Bishop  of  Chiemsee, 
by  whom  Frederic  was  induced  to  confer 
upon  him  the  honour  of  crowning  him 
Poet  with  his  own  hand.     It  was  an  odd 
distinction,  and  would  be  little  understood 
by  the  Germans.    Frederic  himself  cared 
little  about  poetty,  and  JEueas  certainly 
was  not  a  poet ;  but  it  pleased  his  vanity 
to  think  that  his  talents  were  now  appre- 
ciated, and  he  transferred  himself  from  the 
service  of  Felix  to  that  of  Frederic,  as  clerk 
in    the  Imperial    Chancery.      He  is  not 
ashamed  to  account  for  his  conduct  later : 
"  When  all  were  leaving  Felix  and  refusing 
to  recognize  his  Papacy,  I  betook   myself  j 
to  the  Emperor  Frederic ;  for  1  did  not : 
wish  to  change  directly  from  one  side  to  | 
the  other."    iEneas  wished  to  get  a  good 
position  in  Germany,  and  use  it  as  a  van- 
tage-ground from  which  to  reconcile  him- 
self decently  with  the  Papacy,  and  even 
gain  its  gratitude.     So  at  the  age  of  thirty - 
beven  JEneas  left  Basle,  and   went  into 
Germany  as  a  prophet  of  culture.    At  £rst 
he  was  bitterly  disappointed.    He  writes 
soon  after  his  arrival,  in  utter  despair,  to 
a  friend :  "  Here  must  I  live  aud  die,  with- 
out relations,  without  friends,  without  ac- 
quaintances, without  any  conversation  with 
you  and  my  other  friends.    Would  that  I 
had  never  seen  Basle,  for  then  I  would 
have  died  in  my  own  land,  and  laid  my 


head  on  my  parent's  bosom.  Now  I  may  say 
I  am  as  good  as  dead,  for  my  life  does  not 
differ  from  Ovid's  when  he  lived  in  banish- 
ment in  the  land  of  Tomi."    The  Emperor 
took  no  notice  of  him ;  he  was  merely  a 
clerk  in  the  Chancery ;  he  was  disgusted 
with  the  German  manners  of  his  fellow- 
clerks,  and  they  were  disgusted  by   his 
morals;    even  his  talents  were  not    ap- 
preciated, for  he  wrote  a  comedy  in   the 
style  of   Terence,  which  only  increased 
their  contempt  for  his  moral  character. 
But  JEneas  was  supported  in   his  trials. 
"  Many  things  there  are  which  compel  us 
to  persevere,  but  nothing  more  powerfully 
than    ambition,   which,  rivalling    charity, 
truly  beareth  all  things,  however  grievous, 
that  it  may  attain  to  the  honour*  of  this 
world  and  the  praise  of  men.    If  we  were 
humble  and  laboured  to    gain  our  own 
souls  rather  than  hunt  after  vain-glory, 
few  of  us  indeed  would  endure  6uch  an- 
noyances.0   Under  the  influence  of  these 
feelings  iEneas  wrote  his   most  popular 
treatise,  "  On  the  Miseries  of  Courtiers," 
in  which  he  details  with  querulous  humour 
all  the  grievances  of  his  position,  from  the 
ingratitude  of  the  prince  to  the  sordeur  of 
the  table-cloths  and  hardness  of  the  black 
bread.    But  hardest  to  bear  of  all  is  the 
contempt  shown  towards  literature:  "In 
the  courts  of  princes  literary  knowledge  is 
held  a  crime ;  and  great  is  the  grief  of  men 
of  letters  when  they  find  themselves  uni- 
versally despised,  and  see  the  most  import- 
ant matters  managed,  not  to  say  misman- 
aged, by  blockheads  who  cannot  tell  the 
numbers  of  their  fingers  and  toes." 

But  preseutly  things  looked  more  bright 
to  him,  for  he  gained  the  favour  of  Gaspar 
Schlick,  the  Chancellor,  a  man  who  had 
risen  by  his  own  taleuts,  and  who  was  op- 
posed to  the  aristocratic  party   at  court. 
Schlick  knew  the  value  of  the  keen-eyed 
Italian  in  watching   court  intrigues  and 
letting  him  know  about  them ;  and  there 
are   many  letters  of    JEneas  to    Schlick, 
which  show  how  acutely  he  could   serve 
his  patron.     And  so,  through  Schlick's  fa- 
vour, iEnea's  became  better  known  at  the 
court,  and  his  talents  consequently  were 
more  appreciated.    The  young  Sigismund, 
Duke  of  Austria,  a  boy  of  seventeen,  under 
Frederic's   guardianship,  asks    JBneas    to 
write  him  a  Latin   love-letter,  which   he 
does  with  an  appropriate  address  on  the 
uses  of  love  and  literature  and  the  con- 
nection between  the  two.    Now,  too,  he 
wrote  his  very  questionable  novel  of  "  Lu- 
cre tia    and  Euryalus."    His    private    life 
seems  still  to  be  one  of  unprincipled  self- 
gratification. 
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But  meanwhile,   in    his    ecclesiastical 
opinions,  JEneas  is  slowly  feeling  his  war 
round  to  that  side  which  he  sees  will  ulti- 
mately prevail;  at  present  he  wishes  to 
follow  his    masters  and  be  neutral.    His 
letters  consequently   utter  sentiments  fa- 
vourable to  Eugenius  or  to  Basle,  or  ex- 
pressive of  entire  indifference,  as  he  may 
think  most  convenient ;  but  his  purpose  is 
fixed  to  make  the  best  of  his  position  and 
take  no  false  step.    "  The  whole  of  Chris- 
tendom," he  writes  to  a  friend,  u  favours 
Eugenius.      Germany    only     is    divided, 
though  I  could  wish  to  see  her  united,  and 
so  adapt  myself  to  her !  for  I  regard  this 
nation  as  very  important,  since  it  is  not 
influenced  by  fear,  bnt  by  its  own  caprice 
or  judgment.    To    whichever    side    the 
King  and  the  Electors  incline,  thither  will 
my  little  soul  follow  them ;  for  I  may  not 
trust  myself  more  than  others."    He  pro- 
fesses in  another  letter  the  most  fervent 
intention  of  following  his  master :    "  Tou 
know  that  I  serve  a  neutral  prince,  who, 
holding  the   middle  course,  strives  after 
reconciliation.    It  is  not  right  for  servants 
to  wish  other  than  their  master's  will.    I 
▼ill  win  the  king's  favour ;  I  will  obey  the 
king,  will  follow  him  where  he  will ;  I  will 
oppose  him  in  nothing ;  I  will  meddle  with 
nothing  that  does  not  concern  me.    I  am 
a  foreigner ;  my  purpose  is  to  act  the  part 
of  Gnatho :  what  they  say,  I  say ;  what 
they  deny,  I  deny.    If  they  act  wisely, 
they  shall  enjoy  the  praise;  if  foolishly, 
they  shall  bear  the  disgrace.    I  envy  no 
man's  glory,  and  wish  to  grieve  over  no 
man's  infamy." 

But  ^Eneas  soon  had  reasons  for  taking 
a  keener  interest  in  Church  affairs.  His 
patron  Schlick  wished  to  get  the  bishopric 
of  Prising  for  his  brother,  but  the  canons 
elected  another.  Schlick,  howev.er,  did 
not  despair;  the  bishopric  might  be  ob- 
tained from  others  than  the  canons,  and  so 
he  turned  his  attention  to  Pope  Eugenius 
in  the  hope  of  securing  what  he  wanted 
by  his  means.  It  entirely  suited  JEneas's 
plans  to  follow  bis  master  in  this ;  by  se- 
curing the  recognition  of  Eugenius  in  Ger- 
many, h*e  would  obtain  a  strong  hold  upon 
the  gratitude  of  Rome,  and  Rome  was  the 
only  patron  from  whom  a  man  of  ability 
could  gain  substantial  rewards.  iEneas 
was  now  past  middle  age ;  he  had  laboured 
hard  and  caught  very  little;  for  a  small 
canonry  at  Aspach  in  the  Tyrol  was  all  he 
had  to  eke  out  his  scanty  salary  as  secre- 
tary. Politics,  he  now  clearly  saw,  would 
never  lead  him  to  distinction  or  riches  in 
Germany;  the  Church  alone  could  give 
him  wealth ;  the  Pope  only  could  restore 


him  to  his  native  Italy,  and  confer  upon 
him  that  position  which  he  deserved.  To 
take  orders,  be  reconciled  to  the  Pope, 
and,  if  possible,  command  his  gratitude, 
were  now  the  objects  of  JEneas's  policy. 

The  first  of  these  was  tolerably  easy, 
as    the    conscientious    objections     which 
JSneas  had  felt  in  his  early  days  had  now 
disappeared.    The  fire  of  youth  had  burnt 
out,  and  his  hair  was  now  turning  gray. 
The  worship  of  Bacchus,  he  wrote    to  a 
friend,  pleased    him  more  -  than  that  of  , 
Venus;   he  had   become  practically  con- 
vinced of  the  ill  effects  of  his  former  fol- 
lies, and  wrote  letters  of  sound  moral 
advice  to  his  friends.    There  was  nothing 
in  his  religious    opinions  to   hinder  him 
from    becoming    a    good  servant  of '  the 
Church.    He   had  always  had  strong  re- 
ligious feelings ;  while  a  boy  at  Siena,  he 
had  been  so  deeply  moved  by  the  preach- 
ing of  Father   Bernardino  as  to  wish  to 
become  a  monk,  and  in  Scotland  he  had 
shown  his  thankfulness  for  an  escape  from 
shipwreck  by  making  a  painful  pilgrimage 
of  ten  miles  barefoot  to  a  shrine  of  the 
Virgin.    Nor  had  he  any  temptation  to  be 
free-thinking  in  his  opinions :  but  he  re- 
garded   religious  opinions   and   religious 
observances  as  the  special  province  of  the 
priesthood,  and  thought  that  others  need 
not  be  troubled  with  them.    At  the  end 
of  his  dialogues  on  the  Basle  Council,  he 
gives  his  opinion  that  men  of  letters  ought 
not  to  be  disturbed  by  the  sound  of  so 
many  church-bells,  and  ought  to  be  reck- 
oned good  Christians   without  being  re- 
quired to  take  so  many  hours  from  their' 
studies  for  religious  services.    JSneas  was 
never  accused  of  unorthodoxy ;  he  had  re- 
formed his  morals,  and  so,  at  the  age  of 
forty  he  felt  he  could  conscientiously  take 
orders.    "  I  have  a  piece  of  news  for  you," 
he  writes,  "  that  will  surprise  you.    I  am 
now  a  sub-deacon  —  a  thing  I  once  used 
to  shudder  at.    But  the  light-mindedness 
that  grows  amongst  laymen  has  now  left 
me,  and  there  is  nothing  I  love  so  much  as 
the  priesthood." 

JEneas  next  entered  upon  the  career  on 
which  his  political  fame  is  founded,  and 
became  the  means  of  bringing  back  to  the 
Papacy  the  still  neutral  German  Church. 
He  was  a  bold  man  to  undertake  an  em- 
bassy to  Pope  Eugenius,  whom  he  had 
covered  with  every  kind  of  infamy,  and 
against  whom  he  had  brought  to  bear 
every  kind  of  argument  three  years  before. 
When  he  reached  Siena,  his  relatives  be- 
sought him  not  to  venture  into  Rome. 
JEneas  answered  with  dignity  that  the 
Emperor's  ambassador  need  have  no  fear ; 
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he  knew,  however,  that  he  had  a  more  ef- 
fectual title  to  the  Pope's  consideration. 
After  being  privately  assured  of  his  ac- 
ceptance, he  made  in  public  a  decent  apol- 
ogy to  Eugenius:  he  had  gone  astray,  Dut 
who  had  not  V  He  had  acted  for  the^glory 
of  God  and  of  the  Church,  and  bow  ma- 
ture reflection  had  brought  change  of 
mind.  Eugenius  assured  him  of  forgive- 
ness, and  the  secret  negotiations  were 
commenced. 

The  task  which  iBneas  had  undertaken 
'  was  a  bard  one,  and  the  bargain  which  he 
negotiated  was  most  scandalous:  partly 
for  ready  money,  partly  for  rights  to  spoil 
the  German  Church,  Frederic  sold  the 
German  obedience.  Still  it  was  a  hard 
matter  to  win  over  the  independent  and 
strongly  national  feeling  of  the  Electors, 
who  despised  Frederic's  feebleness  and 
were  repelled  by  the  monastic  sternness 
of  Eugenius.  iBneas,  however,  succeeded : 
he  cajoled  the  king ;  he  bribed  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Mainz  ;  and  on  the  night  before 
the  final  vote  of  the  Diet  he  ventured  to 
alter  with  his  own  hand  the  Pope's  in- 
structions to  his  Legates,  so  as  to  make 
them  just  endurable  to  the  Electors'  ears. 
By  this  means  he  secured  a  majority  for 
the  Pope,  and  hurried  at  onco  to  Rome  to 
have  the  matter  formally  settled. 

The  Pope  was  ill  in  bed,  and  wished  be- 
fore he  died  to  see  this  lingering  quarrel 
brought  to  an  end.  Against  the  wish  of 
the  Cardinals  he  signed  the  Provisions  a 
few  days  before  his  death,  and  almost  the 
last  act  of  his  eventful  pontificate  was  to 
confer  on  JSneas  the  bishopric  of  Trieste. 
JSneas  had  well  earned  his  reward,  and 
had  gained  what  was  of  equal  importance 
to  him,  a  claim  to  the  remembrance  of 
posterity*  He  had  given  the  last  blow  to 
the  Basle  Council,  to  the  anti-pope  Felix, 
to  the  rebellion  of  Germany  against  the 
Papacy :  he  had  not  lived  in  vain.  But 
JEneas,  like  all  great  men,  was  not  at  once 
appreciated.  The  successor  of  Eugenius, 
Tommaso  Parentucelli,  Pope  Nicolas  V., 
was*  a  high-minded  and  honourable  man, 
devoted  to  study ;  of  an  excitable  tempera-' 
ment,  which,  under  the  burden  of  the  Pa- 
pacy, led  him  into  excess  in  wine ;  choleric 
even  to  his  friends,  self-willed,  with  a  con- 
tempt for  the  intrigues  of  the  Curia,  and  a 
desire  to  make  the  Papacy  the  centre  of  Eu- 
ropean learning.  To  a  man  of  such  aims 
and  of  such  a  character  IBneas,  whom  he 
had  well  known  in  his  youthful  days,  must 
have  seemed  the  most  contemptible  of 
men;  and  though  Nicolas  was  compelled 
to  use  his  services,  he  never  trusted  him. 
JSneas  was  sent  back  to  Germany,  where 


he  had  leisure  to  write  letters  of  recanta- 
tion and  apology  for  his  former  life  and 
opinions ;  and  was  obliged,  sorely  against 
his  will,  to  apply  himself  again  to  German 
politics. 

His  talents  were  there  principally  em- 
ployed in  arranging  Frederic's  marriage, 
and  preparing  for  his  journey  to  Rome  to 
receive  the  Imperial  Crown.  His  account 
of  the  proceedings  in  which  he  took  part 
gives  us  a  strange  picture  of  the  feeble- 
ness of  Frederic  and  the  suspicions  of  the 
Italians.  JSneas  went  to  Siena  to  await 
there  the  coming  of  Leonora  of  Portugal, 
Frederic's  betrothed  bride  ;  the  people  of 
Siena  were  afraid  at  the  presence  of  their 
influential  countryman ;  they  feared  that  he 
would  plot  some  revolution  in  their  Re- 
public ;  and  iEneas  found  it  prudent  to  re- 
tire to  the  port  of  Talamone,  where  he 
spent  sixty  days  in  tedious  expectation. 
Frederic  met  his  bride  in  Siena,  whose 
citizens,  in  spite  of  their  former  fears,  tes- 
tified their  loyalty  in  a  painfully  modern 
way.  "  They  erected  afterwards  a  marble 
column  as  a  perpetual  memorial  to  poster- 
ity, that  the  Emperor  who  came  from  the 
East,  and  the  Empress  who  came  from  the 
West,  there  first  encountered  one  an- 
other." But  JSneas  had  not  only  to  make 
loyal  speeches ;  he  had  also  to  exert  him- 
self to  keep  the  Pope  from  being  at  the 
last  moment  terrified  at  the  thought  of  the 
possible  consequence  of  receiving  so  pow- 
erful a  guest  in  his  rebellious  city.  Nicolas 
tried  to  put  off  the  coronation,  bat  JEneas 
stoutly  resisted;  he  wrote  that  he  mar- 
veiled  at  this  sudden  change  of  the  Apos- 
tolic mind :  that  it  was  not  honourable  for 
the  Pope  to  withdraw  from  his  promise. 
Nicolas  was  comforted  by  his  guarantee 
of  Frederic's  good  behaviour,  and  the 
ceremony  passed  off  without  any  disturb- 
ance. JEneas  appeared  on  that  occasion 
as  the  Emperor's  chief  adviser,  and  ru- 
mour began  to  destine  him  to  the  Cardinal- 
ate. 

But  soon  a  new  and  grander  interest 
was  opened  to  JEneas,  one  to  which  his 
fame  is  permanently  attached.  The  news 
of  the  danger  of  Constantinople  from  the 
Turks  (1453)  caused  a  sensation  through- 
out Europe.  Frederic  was  glad  to  be 
brought  into  prominence  as  the  head  of 
Christendom :  he  was  contemptible  enough 
as  the  head  of  Germany.  The  Pope, 
though  he  felt  he  was  really  powerless, 
was  glad  to  have  a  chance  of  having  grants 
made  by  the  faithful,  and  '<  Turk  taxes " 
imposed,  which  he  could  well  spend  in  re- 
building Rome  and  enriching  the  Vatican 
Library  which  ho  had  just  founded.    But 
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the  humanists,  above  all  others,  took  up 
the  cause  with  aridity,  partly  from  real 
sympathy  with  the  Greeks,  many  of  whom 
they  knew,  and  some  of  them  had  visited 
Constantinople  ;  but  very  greatly  from  the 
fact  that  here  was  an  opportunity  opened 
to  them  for  eloquent  appeals  and  fierce 
invective:  they  had  a  great  capacity  for 
writing,  and  hailed  with  delight  any  sub- 
ject that  admitted  of  classical  treatment. 
The  Turk  literature,  begun  by  Poggio,  and 
continued  by  Filelfo  and  JSneas,  with  a 
crowd  of  imitators,  makes  by  itself  almost 
a  library.    ^Eneas  breaks  forth  at  once 
into  a  wail :  "  What  shall  I  say  about  the 
innumerable  books  at  Constantinople  not 
yet  known  to   the   Latins  ?    Alas  I    how 
many  names  of  famous  men  will  perish  I    It 
will  be  a  second  death  to  Homer  ;  a  second 
dissolution  to  Plato.    Where  now  shall  we 
look  for  great  philosophers  or  poets  ?    The 
fountain  of  the  Muses  is  choked  up."    But 
the  impression  on  JEneas's  mind  was  not 
a  mere  passing  one ;  the  idea  of  delivering 
Europe  from  the   Turks  took  hold  upon 
him,  and  became  a  real  part  of  his  object 
in  life.    At  first  he  furbished  up  his  elo- 
quence,   and    delivered    polished    Latin 
speeches  at  German  Diets  to  incite  them 
to  support  the  Emperor  in  the  crusade ; 
but  the   Germans  were  not  so  satisfied 
either  with  Emperor  or  Pope  as  to  hand 
themselves   over  unconditionally  to  their 
guidance.    They  raised  inconvenient  ques- 
tions about  reform  both  in  Church  and 
State,  which   it  required  all  JSneas's  in- 
genuity to  ward  off.    Luckily  the  Diet  was 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  Pope's  death,  as 
it  was   thought  the   questions   might  be 
better  raised  with  the  new  Pope.    Alfonso 
Borja,  Pope  Calixtus  III.,  an  old,  bedridden 
man  at  the  age  of  77,  had  all  the  fire  and 
violence  of  his  native  land :  as  a  Spaniard 
he  hated  the  Moslem,  and  a  crusade  was 
the  main  object  of  his  pontificate.    JEneas 
tricked  the  discontented  Electors  of  Ger- 
many by  selling  to  the  new  Pope,  in  the 
Emperor's  name,  the  German  obedience,  at 
the  price  of  his  own  cardinalate.     The 
wily  Italian  was,  indeed,  too  clever  for  the 
clumsy  Germans.    Thin  is  the  third  time 
that  he  has  led  the  feeble  Frederic  as  he 
thought  fit,  and  has  sacrificed  the  interests 
of  the  German  Church,  which  he  was  sent 
to  represent,  to  the  requirements  of  his 
own  ambition.    .Sneas,  however,  did  not 
tt  once  gain  his  reward,  as  the  Pope  had 
10  many  nephews  and  Spanish  grandees  to 
provide  for.     It  was  not  till  December 
1456  that  JEneas  with  delight  left  the  un- 
congenial atmosphere  of  Germany,  where 
for  twelve  years  he  had  felt  himself  a 


stranger  and  a  sojourner,  and  with  decent 
expressions  of  his  own  unworthiness  has- 
tened to  Borne,  "  the  Cardinal's  only  coun- 
try," as  he  called  it. 

At  Borne,  however,  he  soon  found  that  a 
poor  Cardinal,  who  was  not  of  royal  or 
papal  blood,  had  no  chance  of  taking  up  an 
independent  position.    JEneas  strove  des- 
perately to  make  the  most  of  his  connec- 
|  tion  with  Germany,  and  attain  to  political 
importance  at  the  Papal  Court.    But  Ger-    ■ 
man  affairs  had  now  ceased  to  be  of  con- 
sequence ;  the  Pope  cared  little  for  general 
politics,  and  was  devoted  solely  to  two  ob- 
jects—  a  crusade,  and  provision  for  his 
nephews.    The  restored  Papacy  had  lost 
all  its  mediaeval  grandeur  and  its  old  tra- 
ditions ;  its  policy  was  directed  by  the  per- 
sonal interests  or  caprices  of  the  individual 
Popes,  who  were  more  bent  on  advancing 
their  relatives  than  promoting  the  interests 
of  Christendom.    £k>  one  Pope  undid  the 
work  of  another.    Calixtus  tore  the  splen- 
did bindings  from  the  books  which  Nicolas 
had  collected,  and  sold  them  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  crusade:  and  the  old  friends 
and  advisers  of  Nicolas  had  no  weight 
with  Calixtus,  who  was  entirely  under  the 
influence    of   his    nephews :    so  that  the 
Borjas  ruled  in  Borne,  and  the  Cardinals 
who  could  not  submit  to  them  must  seek 
refuge  elsewhere.     JSneas  accepted  this 
position,  and  entered  at  once  into  close 
intimacy   with    Cardinal    Bodrigo  Borja,    * 
afterwards  infamous  as  Pope  Alexander 
VL      When    he  was    away  from  Borne, 
Mne&a  watched   over   his    interests,  and 
tried  his  best  to  share  equally  all  vacant 
benefices  between  himself  aud  his  friend. 
It  is  quite  touching  to  read  of  the  sad  dis- 
appointments they  sometimes    met  with. 
"  As  regards  benefices,"  writes  JSneas,  u  I 
will  take  care  both  for  you  and  me.    But 
we  have  been  deceived  by  false  reports. 
He  who  we  heard  had  died  in  Niirnberg 
was  here  the  other  day  and  dined  with 
me.    So,  too,  the  Bishop  of  Toul,  who  was 
said  to  have  died  at  Neustadt  in  Austria, 
has  returned  in  good  health.    But  still  I 
will  keep  my  eyes  open  if  any  benefice 
shall  fall  vacant." 

That  JEneas  was  a  poor  man  was  cer- 
tainly not  his  own  fault  in  the  first  instance, 
and  was  one  which  he  strove  his  best  to 
amend.  He  procured  from  the  Pope  a 
monstrous  grant  of  a  general  reservation 
of  benefices  to  the  value  of  2,000  ducats 
in  Germany,  and  his  letters  show  the  great- 
est eagerness  to  fill  up  the  amount  as  soon 
as  possible.  But  JEneas  did  not  trust  to 
the  slow  means  of  wealth  to  gain  import- 
ance at  Borne.    He  had  learned  the  art  of 
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winning  oyer  men ;  had  learned  from  the 
necessities  of  his  early  yean  how  injudi- 
cious it  was  to  make  an  enemy,  how  easy 
it  was  to  make  himBelf  agreeable.     So 
among  all  the  different  parties  and  all  the 
personal  animosities  of  the  Roman  Court, 
iEneaa  managed  to  move  with  grateful 
sweetness,  never  took  up  the  enmities  of 
a  party  with  which  he  might  ally  himself, 
and  refused  to  give  offence  to  any  one ;  he 
corresponds  even  with  the  absent  Cardi- 
nals in  a  tone  of  good-natured  friendliness. 
And  for  this  JEneaa  was  recompensed ; 
for  on  the  death  of  Calixtus  (1458)    it 
became  obvious  to  the  Italians  that  the 
only  candidate  who  was  sufficiently  unob- 
jectionable to  have  any  chance  against 
Estouteville,  Cardinal  of  Rouen,  who  had 
the   French  influence  and  bis  own  great 
wealth    in    his    favour,  was  Piccolomini, 
Cardinal  of  Siena.    There  were  eighteen 
Cardinals  present  at  the  conclave :  two- 
thirds  of  the  votes  were  necessary  for  an 
election.    On  the  second  scrutiny  it  was 
found  JEneas  had  nine  votes,  Estouteville 
only  six.    The  assembled  Cardinals  pro- 
ceeded then  to  try  the  method  of  vote  u  by 
accession,"  as  it  was  called.    "They  sat 
all  in  their    places,   Bilent  and    pale,  as 
though  they  nad  been  rapt  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.    No  one  for  some  time  spoke  or 
opened  his  mouth;    no   one  moved  any 
member  of  his  body  except  his  eyes,  which 
he  cast  on  various  sides.    Wondrous  was 
the  silence,  wondrous  the  appearance  of 
the  men ;  no  voice  was  heard,  no  motion 
seen."    Then  Rodrigo  Borja,  who  had  not 
yet  voted,  rose  and  said,  "  I  accede  to  the 
Cardinal  of  Siena/'    Then  another  Cardi- 
nal did  likewise ;  one  vote  only  was  wanted, 
and  that  not  long.     Cardinal  Colonna  rose, 
"I  too  accede  to  the  Sienese,  and  make 
him  Pope."    The  Cardinals  with  one  im- 

Eulse  threw  themselves  at  iEneaa's  feet : 
e  was  clad  in  the  white  papal  robe,  and 
asked  by  what  name  he  would  be  called. 
"  Pius,"  he  answered  at  once,  with  Virgil- 
ian  reminiscence.  "  Sum  Pius  JEneas 
fama  super  SBthera  notus."  A^ain  the 
Cardinals  adored  him  before  the  altar ; 
then  the  election  was  announced  to  the 
people  from  the  window.  The  people, 
according  to  the  old  custom,  ran  and 
pillaged  the  house  of  the  late  Cardinal : 
all  Pius's  books  and  works  of  art  were  lost 
to  him :  but  he  had  one  source  of  wicked 
satisfaction  —  the  Cardinal  of  Genoa  suf- 
fered equally,  for  many  in  the  crowd  con- 
founded the  cry  "II  Senese "  with  "II 
Genovese,"  and  both  were  pillaged  to 
make  sure. 
Thus  JEneas  had   gained  the    highest 


position  in  Europe  solely  by  his  own  tal- 
ents and  endeavours.    By  steady  persever- 
ance he  had  climbed  the  ladder  of  prefer- 
ment;  he  had  always  shouted  with   the 
majority,  had  never  spoken  publicly  on 
the  unpopular  side,  had  never  made  an 
enemy  where  he  could  avoid  it,  had  man- 
aged that  his  own  interest  should  coincide 
with  that  of  his  patron,  had  had  a  soul 
above  mere  vulgar  consistency,  had  always 
been  prominent,  yet  never  too  pronounced, 
except  at  Basle,  when  his  blood  was  young, 
and  then  he  had  promptly  repaired  the 
error  and  avoided  it  for  the  future.    And 
for  all  this  self-denial  he  had  his  reward 
when  the  Cardinals  whom  he  had  cajoled 
kissed  his  feet,  their  hearts  bursting  with 
envy,  and  hailed  him  Successor  of  the 
Apostle.    Nor  had  JEneas  gained  his  po- 
sition without  long  and  severe  toil :  "  For 
^ye  and  twenty  years,"  he  said  to  the 
Cardinal  of  Pa  via  in  language  modelled 
after  St.  Paul,  "I  have  wetted  with  tny 
sweat  almost  the  whole  Christian  world ; 
tossed    by    tempests,    bitten    by    frosts, 
scorched  by  the  summer-heats,  plundered 
by  brigands,  cast  into  prisons,  led  twenty 
times  to  the  gates  of  death."    In  truth, 
without  any  need  of  hyperboles,  few  men 
have  combined  the  labours  of  practical 
politics  with  assiduous  study  and  constant 
literary  production  to  so  great  a  degree  as 
did  iEneas.    He  had  always  been  a  dili- 
gent student;  at  Basle,  in   his  days  of 
youthful  frivolity,  the  boon  companion  who 
shared  his  room  used  to  rail  from  his  bed 
at  JEneas,  who  pored  over  some  classics ; 
and  the  habits  which  he  formed  early  were 
never  lost.    It  is  astonishing  to  see  how 
many  varied  interests  he  retained  amid  all 
the  bustle  of  his  scheming  life;  his  mind 
was  always  active  and  keen,  and  it  was 
natural  to  him  to  give  a  literary  expression 
to  every  thought  that  occurred  to  him, 
and  every  piece  of  knowledge  that  he 
gained.    Even  the  Basle  edition  of  1571, 
which  contains  his  work  in  nearly  eleven 
hundred  folio  pages,  does  not  contain  nearly 
all  he  wrote;  m*uy  additions  have  been 
published  separately,  many  of  his  produc- 
tions are  yet  in  manuscript,  and  much  that 
he  wrote   has  been  entirely  lost.    Of  his 
poems  we  have  very  few  left,  and  they  are 
insignificant;,  of   his  carefully    prepared 
speeches  we  have  only  a  few,  yet  they  fill 
three  volumes    4to.    Of   his    letters   we 
have  more  than  five  hundred ;  besides  this, 
he  wrote  pamphlets  on  theology,  philoso- 
phy, and  even  natural  history;  for  there 
exists   in    manuscript   a  treatise    of   his 
"  About  the  Nature  of  the  Horse."    His 
mind    Was    perfectly    encyclopaedic ;     he ' 
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teems  to  bave  had  a  perfect  passion  for 
teeing  everything  and  writing  about  it; 
be  bad  very  little  choice  of  subject,  but 
turned  hU  clear  and  polished  intellect  to 
anything  which  the  varied  fortunes  of  his 
fife  from  time  to  time  brought  before  him  : 
beoee  it  comes  that  his  fame  is  chiefly  that 
of  a  letter-writer  and  historian,  for  he 
fired  through  so  many  important  events, 
tnd  bas  described  them  so  fully,  that  his 
writings  are  a  most  valuable  contribution 
to  an  understanding  of  the  age  in  which 
be  lived.  At  Basle  be  wrote  a  history  of 
the  Council ;  in  Germany  he  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  Frederic  III. :  when  sent  on  an 
embassy  to  Bohemia^  he  wrote  a  history 
of  that  country :  but  what  impresses  us 
most  with  his  keenness  and  justness  of 
obtervation  is  his  interest  in  geography, 
and  the  ease  with  which  he  connects  geog- 
raphy and  history  together.  He  describes 
the  position  and  the  objects  of  interest  in 
every  town  he  has  visited  :  he  never  sees 
i  rain  bnt  he  acquaints  himself  with  its 
history,  and  so  round  this  desire  to  keep 
bis  eyes  open  his  knowledge  grew.  His 
literary  style  is  a  transcript  of  his  mental 
qualities:  it  is  not  a  struggle  after  polished 
Latinity,  like  that  of  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries ;  it  often  falls  into  barbarism,  but 
it  is  always  easy,  flowing,  and  clear. 
£neas,  whose  vanity  did  not  overpower 
bis  criticism  on  his  own  works,  says  of 
nbnself:  "My  style  of  writing  is  unpolished 


and  bald,  but  it  is  frank,  and  without  trap- 

Fings.  I  never  write  with  labour,  because 
do  not  stretch  after  things  which  are  too 
high  for  me,  and  which  I  do  not  know,  but 
what  I  have  learned  I  write." 

There  is  no  one  whose  life,  regarded  as 
a  combination  of  literature  and  politics, 
exhibits  more  forcibly  the  simple  mental 
freshness  and  overpowering  thirst  for 
knowledge  whioh  is  the  chief  characteristic 
of  the  scholars  of  the  age.  With  childlike 
eagerness  and  curiosity  JSneas  went  forth 
to  investigate  the  world ;  he  took  it  just 
as  he  found  it,  and  described  it  without  a 
tinge  of  pedantry.  He  looked  back  with 
only  slight  remorse  upon  his  early  failures 
and  mistakes,  for  he  had  always  made  the 
best  of  things  as  he  found  them,  and  he 
had  always  learned  wisdom  from  every 
fresh  experience. 

The  Papacy  at  least  might  claim  the 
praise  of  adapting  itself  to  the  time. 
When  Francesco  Sforza  ruled  at  Milan, 
and  Cosmo  de  Medici  was  moulding  Flor- 
ence ;  when  Alfonso  of  Arragon  had 
established  his  learned  court  at  Naples, 
and  France  was  preparing  for  the  rule  of 
Louis  XI.,  where  could  the  Papacy  find  a 
happier  mixture  of  culture  and  policy,  of 
the  wiliness  of  the  serpent  with  the  harra- 
lessneas  of  the  dove,  than  in  JEneas  Sylvi- 
us, Cardinal  of  Siena? 

M.  Creighton. 


Foams  ahd  Frutt-Geowinq.  —  Fruit  has 
become  a  necessary  of  life — a  great  variety  of 
fait  indeed,  and  a  great  deal  of  it;  and  this 
*ifl  become  more  and  more  the  ease  with  the 
iacrewe  of  intelligence  and  thrift  The  great 
sboodanee  of  most  kinds  of  fruit  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years  may  cause  us  to  feel  a  secu- 
rity, which  is  not  well  grounded,  with  regard  to 
tat  conditions  of  climate  necessary  to  the  un- 
fcfliag  production  of  fruit  Only  within  a  few 
psrt  past  have  there  been  seasons  when  the 
friH-erop  was  very  light,  and  not  at  all  ade- 
<pate  to  the  demand.  One  of  the  causes  of  this 
»  the  eaprioioosness  of  the  seasons,  and  this 
aprieioaeneas,  I  believe,  is  becoming  constantly 
pater  as  the  country  grows  older. 

An  inquiry,  then,  of  much  scientific  interest, 
nd  of  great  material  importance,  has  reference 
to  whit  may  be  the  cause  of  this  increasing  un- 
certainty of  the  fruit-crop.  In  the  early  settle- 
**nt  of  the  country,  it  was  easy  to  grow 
pawhet,  even  in  localities  where  growing  peaoh- 


es  now  seldom  gladden  the  eye.  In  Ohio,  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  40°  and  41°,  for  exam- 
ple, peach-buds  were  seldom  injured  by  winter 
or  spring  frosts,  and  the  crop  was  abundant 
almost  every  year  when  the  country  was  ••  new." 
For  the  last  twenty-five  years  peaches  miss  oft- 
ener  than  they  hit,  and  in  many  parts  this  has 
told  so  fearfully  against  the  enterprise  of  pro- 
duction that  scarcely  a  peach-tree  is  now  to  be 


The  clearing  of  the  country  bas  made  this 
change.  The  continued  olearing  of  the  country 
will  inorease  the  mischief  still  more.  The  grow- 
ing of  peaches  and  of  most  other  fruits  will  be 
driven,  as  indeed  it  already  has  been,  to  special 
localities  and  special  soils.  It  is  now  for  such 
localities  to  look  out  in  time  and  preserve  as 
far  as  possible  the  favourable  conditions  they 
now  have,  and  if  possible  to  inorease  them."  — 
J.  Btahl  Pattbbsoh,  in  Popular  Science 
Monthly, 
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old  parents  whom  he  most  take  care  of  aa 
long  as  they  live ;  and  all  they  want  me 
for  is  because  I  am  a  good  housekeeper 
and  know  how  to  work ;  but  as  for  love  ? 
No,  nobody  will  come  to  me  for  that, 
and  I  am  not  so  stupid  as  to  expect  it ;  for 
though  I  am  healthy  and  strong,  I  hare  no 
beauty  to  boast  of." 

Here  Dtirten  Holzen  did  herself  injustice. 
She  was  not  beautiful,  strictly  speaking, 
but  she  had  a  fine  stately  figure,  and  a 
fresh,  pink  and  white  complexion,  with 
frank  blue  eyes,  which  revealed  much  in- 
telligence and  determination.  She  was  not 
in  her  first  youth ;  but  at  the  mature  age 
of  one  and  thirty  she  still  looked  so  fresh 
and  tempting,  that  a  kiss  upon  her  red 
lips  coula  not  be  reckoned  other  than  a 
great  pleasure.  She  sat  thinking  for  a 
little  while,  then  brought  down  her  fiat 
on  her  knee,  with  emphasis,  saying : 

"Well,  at  any  rate,  I  am  as  good  as 
that  old  yellow  thing  opposite,  if  he  is 
positively  bent  on  getting  married  again, 
why  not  —  I  would  take  care  of  him,  and 
work  for  him,  and  give  him  good  advice,  — 
God  forgive  me ! "  she  cried,  springing 
up,  "what  thoughts  are  these  for  this 
blessed  Christmas  eve  1  Am  I  such  a  light- 
minded  creature  as  to  think  of  the  Herr 
Conrector  himself?  —  I  never  should,  but 
for  that  old  yellow  woman  I  —  God  pre* 
serve  me  from  such  sinful  thoughts  1 "  And 
she  brought  out  her  little  library,  a  Bible 
and  a  #  hymn-book,  and  a  book  of  Family 
Sermons,  and  said  to  herself:  "  The  first 
verse  in  the  Bible  that  my  eyes  Bhall  rest 
upon  shall  be  a  sign  for  me,"  and  as  she 
opened  the  Bible  she  read  :  " '  He  that 
gxveth  her  in  marriage  doeth  well ;  but  he 
that  riveth  her  not  in  marriage  doeth 
better/  There  it  is,"  said  she,  sinking 
back  in  her  chair.  "  No,  not  even  for  love 
will  I  ever  marry ;  I  have  an  illustration 
of  that,  in  my  poor  dear  Stining." 

And  now  a  train  of  gloomy  thoughts 
passed  through  her  mind,  not  at  all  suited 
to  the  merry  Christmas  tide,  but  suitable 
enough  for  a  maiden  who  is  renouncing  all 
her  youthful  hopes ;   and  though  she  did 
not  stand  in  the  Catholic  fashion  before 
an  altar,  in  a  white  veil,  to  be  kissed  and 
caressed  by  a  dignified  abbess  and  hosts  of 
nuns,  her  mood  was  no  less  solemn,  as  she 
tore  up,  with  ruthless  hand,  all  the  flowers 
from  the  borders  in  her  garden,  in  order 
to  raise  henceforth  only  useful  vegetables 
for  other  people,  cabbages,  turnips,   and 
potatoes.    But  the  devil  bad  a  little  power 
over  her  yet,  in  spite  of  her  determined 
resolution ;    he  still  whispered  in  her  ear : 
"  That  old  yellow  thing  1 h 


CHAPTER  n. 

How  Durten  Holsen  Mat  In  the  Herr  Conreotor's  back 
room,  and  what  the  had  to  do  with  the  yellow 
French  woman.  —  What  foolish  things  the  devil 
whispered  in  her  ear,  and  how  her  slater  8tining 
came  to  see  her.  —  How  Stining  wonld  gladly  have 
his  Serene  Highness'  runner,  and  Durten  would 
like  to  get  hold  of  his  Highness  himself;  though  the 
wish  appeared  like  contempt  of  royalty.  — -  A  hymn 
book  and  a  book  of  family  sermons.  —  The  Herr 
Conrector  makes  a  Christmas  present,  and  Durten 
Holeen  sends  him  out,  just  to  prove  whether  he  or 
she  is  master  of  the  house. 

It  was  Christmas  Eve,  and  Durten  Holzen 
was  sitting  alone,  in  the  back  room  of 
a  house  in  Nigen-Bramborg,  watching, 
through  the  twilight,  the  melting  snow,  as 
it  dropped  from  the  church  roof  into  the 
garden. 

The  house  belonged  to  the  Herr  Con- 
rector and  Cantor  Aepinus,  and  Durten 
Holzen  was  his  housekeeper.  Her  hands 
lay  folded  in  her  lap,  and  she  said  to 
herself: 

"  Well,  we  shall  have  peace  and  rest  if 
it  is  meant  for  us ;  but  wno  knows  how  it 
will  be  ?  There  is  no  harm  in  what  I  have 
thought  to  myself;  if  f  should  live  with 
him  all  my  life,  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  both  of  us.  He  is  a  widower,  he  has 
no  children,  he  is  getting  into  years,  and 
for  the  most  part  I  have  my  own  way. 
But  that  old,  yellow  French  woman  in 
the  yellow  pelisse,  who  moved  into  the 
rooms  directly  opposite,  last  Michaelmas, 
I  have  a  misgiving  that  she  will  make  me 
trouble  yet.  Thank  God  I  he  doesn't  like 
her.  But  these  menl  One  never  knows 
what  they  will  take  it  into  their  heads  to 
do  I  And  if—  Should  I  go  back  to  my 
old  father  ?  No,  there  is  trouble  and  misery 
enough  in  the  house  already;  nothing 
coming  in,  but  what  Stining  earns  with 
her  needle ;  and  what  could  I  do  ?  There 
is  nothing  to  keep  house  with.  But  if  that 
old  yellow  creature  in  her  yellow  pelisse, 
should  get  the  upper  hand  of  him,  —  he  is 
always  scolding  about  her,  to  be  sure,  but 
if  she  should — what  thenP  Where  could 
Igo?" 

And  she  stood  up,  and  taking  up  her 
lamp  in  her  restlessness,  walked  up  and 
down  the  room,  and  then  sat  down  again. 

"  I  could  never  get  such  a  place  again. 

And  as  for  getting  married,'1—    Here 

she  sprang  up  again.    "  Yes,  I  could  marry 

the  shoemaker  in  the  Fischer  strasse,  or  the 

tinker  in  the  Badstuber  strasse,  but  why 

do  they  want  me  ?    The  shoemaker  has  his 

three  children   who  are  running  wild   for 

want  of  a  mother ;  and  the  tinker  has  his 
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While  she  sat  thus  the  door-bell  rang, 
ud  when  she  answered  it,  a  gentleman  in 
a  cloak  stood  in  the  porch,  stamping  the 
www  from  his  boots,  and  he  went  directly 
into  the  Herr  Conrector's  room. 

After  a  little  while,  the  bell  rang  again, 
and,  before  she  conld  go,  a  light  step  came 
through  the  passage,  and  the  head  of  her 
aster  Stining  was  thrust  in  at  the  door. 
It  was  a  wonderfully  pretty  head;  the 
fresh  sir  had  painted  the  white  cheeks  rose- 
color,  and  the  golden  hair  clustered  in  lit- 
tle soft  rings  about  the  forehead,  under  a 
dark  brown  hood,  which  was  tied  ou  to 
protect  it  from  the  snow,  and  a  pair  of 
confiding  blue  eyes  asked,  with  the  red 
lips:  u  So  you  are  at  home,  then  ?  Wait, 
I  will  shake  off  the  snow,  first.1'  And, 
directly,  a  slender  maiden  of  two  and 
twenty  years,  entered  the  room,  and,  tak- 
ing off  a  shabby  old  cloak,  appeared  before 
her  lister  in  a  dark  house  dress. 

"Come  up  to  the  fire  and  warm  your- 
self Stining.  You  should  hare  worn  your 
good  warm  dress,  such  a  cold  evening." 

uTWe  enough  for  that,  to-morrow,  Diir- 
ten. Halsband  has  promised,  that  to-mor- 
row afternoon,  after  church,  if  there  is  a 
Sth  made,  he  will  give  me  a  ride  on  the 
:e.  Ah  I  one  rushes  like  the  wind  when 
he  draws  the  sledge ;  he  passes  all  the 
others." 

11  Yes,"  said  Diirten,  in  rather  a  hard 
(one,  "it  is  the  only  thing  he  can  do." 

H  Diirten,"  said  her  Bister,  with  a  beseech- 
ing look,  " don't  say  anythingagainst  him  I 
It  isn't  his  fault  that  Serene  Highness  will 
not  release  him  from  his  service.  See, 
every  minute  that  he  has  free  he  sits  in 
our  workshop,  working  for  father  and  us ; 
and  father  says  be  has  learned  the  "business 
10  well,  that  he  might  be  taken  any  day 
for  a  regular  journeyman  cooper." 

a  Serene  Highness  ought  to  be  struck 
by  lightning  ii  he  will  not  let  you  two 
■airy." 

•  lou  may  well  say  so,"  said  Stining, 
sadly;  "but  Halsband  says  Serene  High- 
ness is  worse  than  ever,  since  ho  outran 
aQ  the  Saxon  runners  at  Dresden,  and  is 
positively  determined  not  to  let  him  go." 

"1  wish  he  were  thunderstruck  tool 
What  possesses  him  to  run  so?  Why 
can't  he  go  moderately,  like  other  people  ?" 

"Eh,  Diirten,  it  is  his  business.* 

•  A  fine  business!  Nobody  will  thrive 
by  it,  neither  he  nor  we.  And  you  sit 
there,  working  your  life  away,  and  scarcely 
ttrn  enough  to  keep  from  starving." 

44  Ah,  Diirten,  but  we  have  done  better 
latelj.  You  see,  you  paid  the  rent  for 
father  up  to  Michaelmas  with  your  wages; 


and  I  have  earned  a  good  deal  during 
these  last  weeks  before  Christmas ;  and  if 
Halsband  can  get  more  time  in  the  spring, 
you  shall  see,  there  will  be  something 
earned  in  the  workshop." 

"  Don't  be  too  sure  of  that !  Tour  gay 
bird  is  a  bird  of  passage,  and  if  he  finds 
there  is  dancing  to  be  had  he  will  for- 
get the  work-bench  and  the  drawing- 
knife." 

"  Yes,*1  said  Stining,  rather  sadly,  u  the 
dancing  1  But  then,"  she  added,  cheerfully, 
"  he  is  such  a  beautiful  dancer ;  and  it  be- 
longs to  his  business,  he  may  well  be. 
And  you  may  believe  me,  if  I  were  willing, 
he  would  always  take  me  with  him,  and 
he  did  take  me  once,  —  you  remember?  — 
at  Whitsuntide,  five  years  ago,  —  and  oh, 
how  the  people  looked  at  us,  Diirten !  Not 
at  me,  I  am  no  great  dancer,  no  t  at  him, 
as  he  floated  about,  as  if  he  had  wings 
instead  of  legs ;  and  he  danced  with  me 
the  whole  evening." 

••  Oh,  yes,"  said  Diirten,  "  I  remember  it 
very  well ;  that  was  the  beginning  of  your 
misery." 

"  Don't  say  misery,  Diirten ;  this  misery 
is  my  happiness.  See,  he  is  true  to  me, 
you  know  that  as  well  as  I  do,  and  I  am 
true  to  him ;  and  he  has  never  asked  me 
to  do  anything  wrong.  Is  he  to  blame 
because  Serene  Highness  cannot  bear 
women,  and  will  not  allow  his  servants  to 
marry  ?" 

"I  should  like  to  get  hold  of  the  old 
fellow  1"  exclaimed  Diirten,  walking  up 
and  down  the  room;  but  stopping  sucf- 
denly,  she  said :  "  Listen  !  what  is  that 
noise  in  the  Herr  Conrector's  room  ?  " 

She  seated  herself  again  in  order  to 
hear  better,  and  the  two  sisters  listened  in 
silence  to  the  disturbance,  and  when  it 
quieted  down  each  took  up  a  book  in  an 
absent  way ;  Stining  the  hymn-book,  and 
any  one  who  had  seen  her  sitting  there, 
might  have  said :  she  is  such  a  hymn-book 
herself ;  for  the  book  had  gilt  edges,  and 
two  hearts  were  engraved  on  the  cover, 
with  the  motto :  "  Thy  heart  and  my  heart 
are  one,"  and  inside  were  songs  of  joy  and 
sorrow,  and  she  sang  them  alternately,  in 
her  inmost  soul.  And  Diirten  had  taken 
up  the  honest  old  sermons,  and  she  turned 
the  leaves  with  her  firm,  toil-hardened  fin- 
gers, and  if  one  had  seen  how  her  eyes 
rested  on  the  "  Meditation  upon  the  loss  of 
a  lamb,"  and  had  known  that  she  was 
looking  upon  her  sister,  at  this  moment,  as 
this  lost  lamb,  and  had  noticed  the  plated 
corners  of  the  cover,  and  its  Meissenisch 
clasps,  which  were  not  opened  for  every 
inquisitive  idler,  he  might  nave  said :  "  she 
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is  just  such  an  old  family  sermon  book 
herself. 

"Diirten,"  said  Stilling,  after  a  while, 
"  I  want  you  to  come  over  and  apend  the 
evening  with  us;  Halsband  is  coming,  and 
I  bought  a  fish  to-day,  of  my  cod-father 
the  fisherman,  for  a  shilling,  and  he  gave 
me  a  fine  one,  and  I  will  broil  it  for  our 
supper." 

"Eh,  Stining,"  said  Diirten,  "  how  glad 
I  should  be  to  go  1  But  he  has  company, 
and  when  he  is  at  home,  I  cannot  go  out." 

44  Listen  I  They  are  pushing  back  their 
chairs." 

And,  sure  enough,  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  Herr  Cod  rector  accompanied  his 
visitor,  into  the  hall,  and  said  good-night 
to  him. 

"  So,"  said  Diirten,  "  he  has  gone.  Now 
if  he  wouid  only  go  himself,  for  he  must  go 
soon." 

The  Herr  Conrector,  however,  appeared 
to  be  in  no  hurry :  for  he  soon  came  into 
Diirten's  room  with  a  pair  of  Manchester 
breeches  in  his  hand. 

44  Good  evening,  Diirten,  I  —  ah,  good 
evening,  Stining T  How  goes  it,  my  daugh- 
ter ?  "  and  he  Btroked  her  bright,  silken 
hair.  "  I  got  almost  angry  with  that  fool- 
ish fellow  of  a  Kagebein ;  but,  Diirten,  I 
haven't  forgotten  you ;  I  mean  to  give  you 
something  tor  a  Christmas  present.  It  is 
a  little  thing,  Diirten,  for  your  faithful 
service;  but  an  honest  man  cannot  give 
more  than  he  has.  See,  here  are  my  old 
Manchester  breeches ;  I  thought  perhaps 
you  could  make  yourself  a  spencer,  or  at 
least  a  new  velvet  hat  out  of  them." 

"Ah,  Herr  Conrector t  "  said  Diirten, 
taking  the  breeches,  "  how  kind  you  are  1 " 

"  But  there  is  one  condition,  Diirten ; 
you  must  let  me  keep  them  till  Whitsun- 
tide/' 

"  Yes,  Herr,  if  there  is  no  other  way." 

"  No,  Diirten,  there  is  no  other  way.  I 
have  only  this  one  pair,  that  I  have  on,  and 
if  anything  should  happen  to  them,  what 
would  become  of  me  ?  I  ought  to  get  my 
salary  at  Easter ;  but  it  is  always  delayed 
until  Whitsuntide ;  and  of  such  an  article 
of  clothing  as  breeches,  a  man  should  always 
have  an  extra  pair,  or  he  may  be  subjected 
to  great  inconvenience." 

"  I  understand,  Herr  Conrector." 

"Well,  enjoy  yourselves  this  evening; 
and  Diirten,  bring  up  some  apples,  and  set 
a  couple  of  bottles  of  beer,  from  Schultz 
the  baker,  since  it  is  Christmas  eve." 

"  What  ?  "  said  Diirten.  "  And  will  you 
sit  there  alone  in  your  room,  and  get  the 
blues?  You  ought  to  go  out  and  take 
your  pleasure,  like  other  people." 


44  Eh,  where  should  I  go  ?  Everybody 
sits  at  home  with  his  family,  this  even  Log, 
and  if  an  old  widower  like  me  should  stick 
his  head  in,  he  would  be  as  welcome  as  a 
swine  in  a  Jew's  house." 

"  But  why  not  go  to  the  keller,  to  your 
brother-in-law's  ?  All  the  unmarried  men 
will  be  there,  and  Hofrath  Altmann  asked 
me  this  morning,  if  you  would  not  come  to- 
night." 

**  I  always  get  vexed  with  Altmann,  arid 
I  have  had  vexation  enough  this  evening 
with  that  stupid  Kagebein." 

"But  why  should  you  get  vexed  with 
Hofrath  Altmann  ?  He  got  his  title  only 
because  he  has  so  often  assisted  Serene 
Highness  with  money ;  and  you  f  You  are 
a  man  of  worth  ahd  dignity,  Conrector  and 
Cantor ;  and  the  weather  is  as  pleasant  for 
going  out  in,  as  we  can  expect  at  this  time 
of  year." 

Sehr-r-r-r-r !  came  a  shower  of  snow  rat* 
tlingagainst  the  window. 

"Do  you  hear  that?"  said  the  Herr 
Conrector. 

44  Oh,"  said  Diirten,  as  she  opened  the 
door  of  the  clothes  press,  "  we  often  have 
such  snow  storms,  this  time  of  year ; "  and 
she  threw  the  Herr  Conrector's  cloak  over 
him,  and  quickly  buttoned  it  in  front,  and 
then  turned  up  the  collar ;  and  the  Herr 
Conrector  looked  down  out  of  the  opening, 
as  if  he  had  crept  into  a  hogshead  for  a 
joke,  and  was  looking  down  out  of  the  bung- 
hole,  to  see  what  the  world  said  to  his 
jest. 

"  So ! "  said  Diirten.  taking  up  the  lamp, 
"  now  wait  in  the  dark  a  moment ;  I  shall 
be  back  directly." 

And  she  ran  into  the  front  room,  and  re- 
turned with  a  three-cornered  hat  —  an 
"  extinguisher,"  as  we  used  to  call  them,  — 
and  a  Spanish  cane,  and  a  long  pipe,  and  a 
bag  of  tobacco,  and  a  snuff-box,  and  a 
clean  handkerchief,  and  a  couple  of  hand- 
kerchiefs to  tie  up  his  neck,  and  proceeded 
to  equip  her  master,  as  if  she  were  a  squire 
arming  his  knight.  And  the  knight  sub- 
mitted very  peaceably,  and,  when  his  outfit 
was  complete,  he  bade  them  a  friendly 
good-night,  and  started  in  search  of  ad- 
ventures, armed  with  stick  and  pipe,  in- 
stead of  sword  and  spear. 

"  So,"  said  Diirten  Holzen,  "  now,  come, 
Stining,  he  has  gone,  and  he  will  not  be 
back  before  eleven  o'clock ;  now  we  can  go 
to  father." 

"  Good  gracious,  Diirten  1  I  never  should 
have  the  courage  to  send  him  off  like 
that." 

"  One  learns  how  to  manage  them,  'Stin- 
ing," said  Diirten,  "  and  if  you  treat  him 
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gently,  he  will  obey  orders,  and  it  is  good 
for  him  to  go  oat.  For,  70a  see,  these  old 
schoolmasters,  when  they  have  nothing  to 
do  with  anybody  but  their  school-boys,  get 
to  be  foolish  at  last,  and  think  other  people 
most  just  mind  them,  like  the  school- 
children, and  that  wouldn't  suit  me.  No, 
if  I  am  responsible  for  keeping  everything 
m  order  here  I  mast  bare  the  power.  He 
would  get  his  things  into  a  fine  mess  if  I 
were  not  here  to  look  alter  him.  And  once 
id  three  months,  the  whole  house  must  be 
cleaned  with  broom  and  scrubbing-brush. 
See,"  she  said,  tying  on  a  thick  hood,  "  he 
goes  over  there  and  disputes,  with  the 
Hofrath  and  the  rest  of  them ;  for  they  are 
not  afraid  of  him,  like  the  school-children  ; 
and  that  accustoms  him  to  opposition,  and 
that  is  an  advantage  for  me  when  I  want 
one  thing  and  he  another.  Now  come,  I 
will  take  the  key  with  me*;  but  I  must 
stop  at  the  keller,  and  tell  him  not  to  come 
home  before  eleven  o'clock,  for  I  have 
locked  op  the  boose  and  taken  the  key 
with  me." 
With  that  they  went  out. 

chapter  m. 

Wao  the  Herr  Conrector  and  Cantor  Aepiniu  was.  — 
How  lie  conducted  bit  school.  —  His  honest  opin- 
ion of  the  French,  of  Bonaparte  and  Josephine. 
-She  i*  yelloW  too !  —  Quiet  satisfaction  and  sor- 
rowfal  thoughts.  —  Holidays  are  still  holidays.  — 
How  the  Herr  Conrector  had  the  old  Roman  Jurist 
Cttjsdoi  in  his  head,  and  the  Nigen-Strelitx  jurist, 
Advocate  Kagebein,  came  into  his  room.  —  Con- 
cerning floe  poetry.  Gotz  von  Berllchlngen,  Homer 
nd  Losing.  How  the  Herr  Advocate  Kagebein 
fcoogbt  the  Herr  Conrector  an  envious  man ;  how 
he  went  to  the  Rathskeller,  and  how  the  Herr 
Ooaieetor  followed  him. 

The  Herr  Conrector  and  Cantor  Aepinus 
was  a  Saxon.  At  this  time  he  was  up- 
wards of  fifty  years  of  age,  and  was  a  fine- 
looking  man  for  his  years,  although  his 
hair  was  turning  gray.  He  was  a  good 
Ban.  and  a  thorough  scholar ;  he  was  pretty 
■early  the  first  master  of  the  High  school 
stNigen-Bramborg,  who  had  a  good  knowl- 
edge of  the  old  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
&  scholars  had  a  high  opinion  of  him,  in 
consequence.  Johann  Heinrich  Voss,  who 
was  at  school  in  Nigen-Bramborg  in  1766, 
used  to  say,  with  much  gratitude,  that  he 
hd  learned  more  from  the  Herr  Conrector 
than  from  any  other  teacher  *,  and  when  he 
was  very  ill  at  one  time,  the  Herr  Con- 
rector had  visited  him  daily,  and  nursed 
unlike  a  lather.  He  was  whimsical,  to 
be  sore,  or  silly,  as  Durten  Holzen  would 
hare  said ;  but  that  was  the  fault  of  his 
*i&,  for  she  let  him  have  too  much  of  his 
own  way,  and  that  does  not  answer.  If  I 
aay  be  allowed  to  speak  of  myself,  I  have 


the  prospect  of  being  quite  free  from 
whims,  in  my  old  age ;  for  my  dear  wife 
takes  a  great  deal  of  pains  with  my  train- 
ing, and  has  cured  me  of  the  few  that  I  had, 
before  we  were  married. 

To  return  to  the  Herr  Conrector ;  there 
was  one  very  remarkable  thing  about  him, 
which  I  newer  observed  in  any  one  else. 
Although  he  was  of  pure  Saxon  lineage,  he 
took  such  a  hearty  liking  to  the  rlatt- 
deutsch,  that  he  spoke  it  constantly,  at 
home  and  in  company,  and  even  in  school ; 
and  what  seems  almost  impossible  in  a 
Saxon,  he  had  learned  it. so  thoroughly, 
that  only  at  rare  intervals  could  any  one 
detect  him  in  a  blunder. 

He  gave  his  attention  to  the  second 
class  in  the  school,  and  besides  Latin  and 
Greek,  taught  his  scholars  a  little  Natural 
History ;  and,  as  he  was  a  skilful  musician, 
he  gave  them  instruction  in  church  music, 
and  sometimes  allowed  them  to  play  on  the 
violin,  and,what  afforded  them  great  amuse- 
ment, to  beat  the  kettle-drum.  French  he 
did  not  understand,  and  did  not  wish  to 
understand ;  for  he  had  a  great  hatred  of 
the  French.  There  were  some  who  said  he 
had  this  hatred,  only  because  he  did  not 
understand  the  language,  and  that  he  was 
ashamed  to  confess  it;  but  I  believe  this 
opinion  was  a  mistaken  one.  He  could  not 
bear  the  French  character ;  and  his  hatred 
grew  more  intense,  as  the  French  power  in 
Germany  increased,  and,  —  at  a  later 
period  than  my  story  is  concerned  with,  — 
he  got  into  considerable  trouble  in  conse- 

Suence.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  calling 
lonapnrte  a  rascal  and  a  robber,  and  he 
always  spoke  of  Josephine  as  "that  old 
yellow  woman," 

He  went  one  evening,  into  his  brother- 
in-law,  Kunst's  wine-cellar,  and  there  met 
a  number  of  acquaintances,  with  a  stranger, 
who  had  been  brought  there  by  the  com- 
pany, for  a  joke.  When  my  good  Herr 
Conrector  alluded  to  Josephine  as  "that 
old  yellow  woman,"  this  stranger  sprang 
up  and  attacked  him : 

"  Monsieur,  I  am  a  Frenchman ;  you  have 
insulted  mon  Imperatrice.  I  will  have  you 
put  in  prison  I  " 

"  Oh,  oh  1  Hold  1 "  cried  the  Conrector ; 
and,  grasping  his  hat  and  cane,  he  beat  a 
retreat  out  of  the  door.  There  was  great 
merriment  over  his  abrupt  departure  ;  but 
scarcely  was  he  outside,  when  he  repented, 
and  was  angry  with  himself  for  retreating, 
and  thrusting  his  head  in  at  the  door,  he 
cried  out : 

"  And  she  is  yellow,  too  t " 

So  he  could  not  bear  the  French,  and 
had  as  great  a  dislike  to  a  brunette  com- 
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plexion,  as  Durten  herself  had.  But  in 
other  respects,  —  as  I  have  said  already,  — 
he  was  a  good  man,  and  although  some 
people  reckoned  it  as  a  fault,  that  he  was 
sharp  at  a  bargain,  and  extremely  economi- 
cal in  his  expenses,  there  was  reason  enough 
why  he  should  be,  for  his  income  was  small, 
he  had  no  friends  who  could  or  would  as- 
sist him,  and  old  age  stared  him  in  the  face. 
Avaricious,  however,  he  was  not,  except  of 
paper;  of  that  he  was  very  sparing,  and 
wrote  on  the  smallest  fragments ;  but  one 
often  meets  with  that  description  of  avarice. 
I  have  a  good  friend,  who  will  give  you  two 
thalers  very  cheerfully,  if  you  ask  it  for 
any  one ;  but  he  makes  a  pitiful  face,  if  one 
uses  two  matches. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day,  which  I  have 
been  telling  about,  he  walked  up  and  down 
his  room,  dressed  in  a  short  jacket,  which 
his  neighbour  the  tailor  had  made  for  him 
out  of  an  old  coat,  and  with  a  long  pipe  in 
his  mouth.  He  could  not  afford  the  ex- 
panse of  a  dressing-gown.  "I  haven't 
smoked  a  pipe  at  this  time  in  the  morning, 
since  the  fair,  last  fall,"  said  he  to  himself. 
"  It  is  very  pleasant  to  get  out  of  the  old 
harness  once  in  a  while.  Holidays  are  still 
holidays ;  a  man  can  draw  a  lone  breath. 
Now,  I  will  examine  my  electrical  appara- 
tus ;  "  and  he  pulled  out  a  shallow  tin  box, 
filled  with  rosin,  and  a  fox's  brush,  and 
sundry  bottles  and  halves  of  bottles ;  for 
the  apparatus  was  of  his  own  manufacture, 
and  gotten  nip  as  cheaply  as  possible.  "  It 
is  not  so  nice  as  the  apothecary's  machine," 
he  observed,  "  but  it  will  work ;  one  can 
get  some  idea  from  it." 

He  worked  over  this  until  noon ;  then  he 
made  himself  tidy  for  the  day,  and  ap- 
peared in  a  russet  brown  coat,  with  great 
gold-embroidered  buttons,  and  wide  cuffs 
on  the  sleeves,  black  Manchester  velvet 
breeches,  snow-white  stockings,  and  bright- 
ly polished  shoes,  with  silver  buckles. 
Then  he  called  Durten  Holzen  to  arrange 
his  hair  in  a  bag,  and  afterwards  he  sat 
down  with  her  to  dinner. 

After  dinner,  he  had  a  little  fire  made  in 
his  stove ;  then  went  to  the  window,  opened 
it,  and  examined  his  thermometer,  a  valued 
gift  from  the  apothecary ;  for  they  two  were 
the  only  ones  in  Nigen-Bramborg  who  pos- 
sessed such  a  weather  prophet. 

Just  as  he  opened  his  window,  a  window 
was  raised  in  the  second  story  of  the 
house  opposite,  and  his  neighbour  in  the 
yellow  pelisse  made  him  a  bow,  and  uttered 
a  friendly : 

"  Bon  jour,  Monsieur." 

"  Good  day  I  "  was  his  reply.    "  I  have 
%  told  you  once  before,  that  if  you   wish 


totalk  with    me,  you    must   speak   Ger- 
man." 

"  I  wish  you  a  merry  Christmas  1 "  said 
the  lady,  in  German. 

"The  same  to  yourself!"  And  with  a 
faint  attempt  at  a  polite  bow,  he  closed  the 
window. 

"  The  cuckoo  knows,"  said  he,  "  I  said  a 
couple  of  words  to  her  one  day,  when  I  met 
her  on  the  wall,  and  now  she  attacks  me, 
wherever  she  sees  me.  Well,  let  her 
work." 

He  seated  himself  in  his  leather-covered 
arm-chair,  —  which  his  father-in-law,  who 
died  three  months  ago,  had  given  him 
several  years  before,  for  a  Christmas  pres- 
ent,—  and  smoked  his  pipe.  The  room 
was  pleasantly  warm,  the  fire  crackled  in 
the  stove,  the  chair  was  comfortable :  out 
of  doors,  the  wind  and  the  driving  snow ; 
in  doors,  everything  quiet.  u  Eight  de- 
crees by  the  thermometer  outside,"  said 
he,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  "  well  for  him 
who  has  a  warm  room  to  stay  in.  But  how 
lonely,  how  lonely  1  Durten  Holzen  is  a 
good  creature,  but  it  was  different  with 
Lotting.  She  was  economical,  too;  but 
she  would  not  have  let  to-day  pass  without 
some  notice,  she  would  at  least  have  made 
pepper-nuts.  Durten  says :  '  You  don't 
eat  them,  and  it  isn't  worth  while  baking 
them  for  me ;  besides,  we  can't  spare  toe 
money.'  She  is  right;  but  Lotting  was 
economical,  too,  and  yet  she  would  have 
baked  pepper-nuts."  Thoughts  of  the  past 
returned  to  him,  and  he  sighed  gently,  but 
could  not  call  back  what  had  vanished  for- 
ever. His  was  no  bitter  heart-sorrow  ;  he 
felt  rather  like  a  man  alone  on  a  desert 
island  in  the  wide  ocean,  whose  eyes  vainly 
search  the  blue  distance  for  a  white  sail, 
bearing  to  him  human  hope,  and  the  waves 
dash  mournfully  against  the  shore,  the 
monotonous  waves  of  daily  life.  He  was 
weary  of  their  sighing,  and  his  eyes  closed, 
and  then  the  pipe  dropped  from  his  mouth, 
and  he  was  asleep.  Then  the  clock  struck 
two,  and  he  roused  himself:  "  Eh,  there's 
no  help  for  it.  Oh,  to  be  sure !  it  is  vaca- 
tion,"—  and  he  went  to  sleep  again. 

When  he  awoke  for  the  second  time, 
after  a  comfortable  nap,  his  thoughts  went 
on  to  the  future.  He  sat  down  by  the 
window,  and  watched  the  storm.  "  It  does 
well  enough  now,"  he  said.  "I  am  still 
healthy  and  strong,  and  can  continue  my 
teaching  for  some  time  longer ;  but  when 
old  age  comes,  and  they  pension  me  off  on 
bread  and  butter,  what  shall  I  live  on? 
My  profession  is  not  a  good  one  to  lay  up 
money  in.  I  might  marry  again ;  but  u 
should  be  a  woman  with  a  few  groschens 
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of  her  own,  and  who  would  be  disposed  to 
be  kind  to  me  in  my  old  age.  And  where 
could  I  find  such  an  one  ?  The  old  jurist 
Cojacius  relates  that  he  was  thrice  mar- 
ried; the  first  time  propter  opus,*  the  sec- 
ond time  propter  opes,f  and  the  third  time 
propter  opem ;  %  I  most  marry  propter  opes 
sad  propter  opem  at  the  same  time.  A 
difficult  matter,  if  one  knows  women ;  the 
opes  would  afford  no  opem,  and  the  opem 
bare  no  opes."  Here,  he  looked  up,  and 
in  the  twilight  saw  his  neighbor  standing 
st  ber  window.  '*  There  she  is  again  I  Peo- 
ple say  yon  hare  opes ;  but  you  don't  look 
to  me  as  if  you  would  be  worth  much  for 
opem. 

As  it  grew  darker,  Dtirten  brought  in  a 
light,  mended  the  fire,  and  brought  out  a 
pair  of  warm  felt  shoes.  "  Herr  Conrector," 
pat  on  your  warm  shoes,  so  as  not  to  take 
cold,"  and  went  out  again. 

"  Dtirten  would  answer  for  opem/'  said 
the  Herr  Conrector,  M  but  where  would  the 
opes  come  from,  in  that  case  ?  " 

Then  he  heard  some  one  stamping  off 
the  snow,  and  the  Herr  Advocate  Kagebein 
entered  the  room. 

*  Honoured  friend  and  benefactor,  I 
could  not  resist." 

*  What  ?  " 

«  Coming  to  visit  you ;  I  felt  the  strongest 
impulse  to  see  you  again." 

*  So  ?    Why,  when  did  you  get  home  ?  " 

*  Last  evening.** 

"Well,  if  the  impulse  was  so  strong,  I 
wonder  you  did  not  come  last  evening/* 
"Business,    my    friend,    indispensable 


"What?  Have  you  got  a  case,  for  the 
first  time  in  your  life  ?  " 

*  Preserve  us  1  Far  more  important  was 
the  business  which  wailed  me  on  the  wings 
of  the  zephyrs,  while  yet  the  purple  garment 
of  Aurora  overspread  the  Eastern  sky 
from  New-Streliti  to  Brandenburg." 

"Fine  old  sepbyrs  out  of  doors  to-day  1 " 
aid  the  Herr  Conrector  irreverently,  but 
Kagebein  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  dis- 
turbed. 

"  1  am  going  to  have  a  collection  of  my 
finest  poems  printed,  and  his  Serene  High- 
sesi  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  accept 
my  humble  dedication,  and  here  they  are  1 " 
sad  he  deposited  a  quantity  of  manuscript 

on  the  table. 

"His  Highness?  Poems?  He  must  have 
dene  it  out  of  curiosity,  for  I  do  not  think 
he  ever  read  a  poem  in  his  life." 

*  I  read  him  some  of  mine,  and  he  was 
pleased  with  them ;  he  has  a  great 
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deal  of  taste  and  appreciation  for  really 
fine,  lofty  poetry;  and  —  between  us  — 
from  what  Rand,  his  Herr  Kamtnerdiener 
said  to  me,  I  have  a  confident  expectation 
of  receiving  the  title  of  Court  Poet." 

"  I  congratulate  you  on  the  lofty  title." 

M  But  the  poems  are  really  very  fine  I 
They  are  in  the  highest  style ;  I  have,  so  to 
speak,  melted  Gellert  and  Rammler  and 
Gleim  into  one.    Just  listen  t " 

"  Pray  sit  down,  first." 

The  Herr  Advocate  did  so,  and  began  to 
look  over  his  papers. 

"  I  will  not  choose  out  any ;  I  will  take 
them  just  as  they  come.  Here  is  one  which 
I  wrote  like  Gellert;  it  is  an  Idyllum." 

"That  is  not  the  word;  it  should 
be  Idy Ilium ;    it  comes  from   the   Greek 

"Oh,  that  is  a  little  matter;  the  great 
thing  is  to  be  able  to  create ;  listen  : 

44  brviTAnov  to  tei  Miswramain 

TO 

A  Goon  FaianD. 

Like  the  Shepherd  when  the  evening  oomes, 

All  his  cattle  safely  in  their  homes. 

And  with  thoughtful  and  with  gentle  ears 

How  the  good  old  sheep  and  lambs  may  fare* 

Hay  and  straw  abundantly  procured, 

And  the  sheep  stall  carefully  secured,  — 

Like  the  shepherd,  by  the  fireside  sitting, 

With  his  Trina  near  him  at  her  knitting, 

While  his  wearied  limbs  and  cold  he  warms, 

And  is  happy  in  his  Trina's  arms, 

Leave  me,  speaks  he,  in  this  peaceful  rest  —  " 

"Preserve  usl"  cried  the  Herr  Con- 
rector, interrupting,  "what  a  line  1  'Leave 
me,  speaks  he, '  — »  Where  did  you  ever  see 
the  like  of  that  ?  " 

"It  is  quite  original,"  said  Kagebein, 
drawing  himself  up,  complacently,  "but 
hear  the  rest  of  it : 

44  And  with  joy  is  fitted  his  Trina's  breast 
Like  the  shepherd,  happy  will  we  be. 
When,  my  friend,  thy  face  beloved  I  see, 
Full  of  Joy  shall  be  the  fleeting  hours. 
And  the  nymphs  shall  strew  the  path  with 

flowers. 
Come,  dear  friend,  and  leave  the  old  books  lying. 
All  the  Pandects  and  the  oodicem, 
Know  that  with  the  hours  of  youth  are  flying 
Also  youthful  joys,  and  come  ad  locum  quern." 

44  Rather  a  tough  rhyme,  but  very  pret- 
ty," said  the  Conrector;  and  Kagebein 
went  on : 

49  Waiting  thee  with  open  arms  they  stand, 
Mid  the  sounding  strings  and  trumpets'  music 

grand, 
Dorimene  and  Synoerene  and  all  the  graces. 
Fairer  than  in  olden  times  the  (sir  in  Greece  and* 

other  famous  places.' 
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**  Now  hold  on  I "  cried  the  Conrector, 
pushing  back  the  papers.  M  It  would  take 
a  man  a  week,  at  least,  to  comprehend  that. 
And  yon  think  that  is  in  the  style  of 
Geilert  ?  " 

"  Yes/1  replied  Kagebein,  innocently ; 
"and  here  I  have  a  piece  which  is  more 
like  Gleim.  Friendship,  you  know ;  I  com- 
posed it  for  my  friend  Morn,  upon  the  birth 
of  his  son : 

11  Dear  friend,  I  muoh  regret  to  say, 
I'm  in  the  doctor's  care  to-day, 
And  therefore  cannot  go  to  meet  thee; 
May  Zephyros  and  Phoebus  greet  thee! 

* 

Yet  at  half  past  eight,  may  be, 
We  shall  one  another  see, 
Let  not  anxious  care  attend, 
I  am  still  thy  faithful  friend. 

Greetings  to  thy  Lotta  dear, 
And  the  little  God  of  slumber, 
Sweetest  blessings  without  number 
Greet  his  welcome  entrance  here. 

Pay  the  tows  that  thou  didst  make, 
Praying  often  for  his  sake, 
Full  of  love  and  joy  to-day, 
Fall  upon  thy  knees  and  pray!  " 

Here  the  Conrector  sprang  np : 

"  You  must  excuse  me,  I  cannot  stand 
that,  I  am  quite  dizzy ;  I  must  walk  np  and 
down  a  little." 

Kggebein  drew  himself  up,  proudly : 

"Your  feelings  are   overcome    by 
peetry  ?  " 

"Yes,  it  has    quite    overpowered 
4  Sounding  strings '  —  by  that   yon  mean 
fiddles,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that  is  poetical." 

"  And  I  suppose  '  God  of  slumber '  is 
poetical  for  a  new-born  child  ?  " 

"  Yes,  these  poetical  expressions  are,  as 
many  have  told  me,  my  peculiar  forte. 
Here  I  have  a  great  epic  poem,  which  is 
entitled :  '  The  Beauty  of  the  Bakery ;  or, 
the  Leap  through  the  Blackthorn ; '  I  shall 
not  print  it  at  present,  because  —  " 

"  That  is  right,  that  is  the  most  sensible 
thing  you  can  do  —  nonum  prematur  in  an- 
num,—  don't  print  it  yet  awhile;  these 
poems  are  enough  for  people  to  swal- 
low. Now,  tell  me,  how  long  have  you 
written  poetry  ?  " 

M  Oh,  well !  Fifteen  or  twenty  years." 

"  Then  let  it  go,  for  the  future ;  you  have 
dene  your  duty,  in  that  respect" 

44  Eh,  my  friend,  so  you  say ;  but  when 
the  spirit  moves  me,  for  my  nature  is  a 
poetical  one  —  " 

MA  confounded  nature  and  a  good-for- 
nothing  spirit !  Tell  me,  did  you  ever  read 
a  book  called  'Got*  von  Berliohingen ? • 


the 
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The  Hofrath  Altmann  lent  it  to  me ;  I  can* 
not  afford  to  buy  such  things  myself." 

Kagebein  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
shook  his  head,  saying : 

"  Yes,  but  it  is  rough  and  unpolished  ; 
there  is  very  little  fine  poetry  in  it." 

"  All  the  better !  I  should  hope  not," 
cried  the  Conrector,  warmly.  "There  ia 
truth  and  nature.  Look  at  Homer ;  where 
is  the  fine  poetry?  People  stammer  and 
blunder  over  Homer  at  school,  and  never 
understand  half  of  bis  beauty  and  natural- 
ness and  truth.  I  had  one  scholar,  only  a 
farmer's  boy  when  he  came  to  me,  —  Johann 
Hcinrich  Voss  his  name  was,  —  who  had 
some  sense  of  it." 

"  Yes,  my  friend ;  but  Homer  has  noth- 
ing fine;  he  lived  in  such  a  barbarous 
age." 

"  Eh,  and  we  in  a  very  refined  one  ?  I 
suppose  you  think,  because  you  call  the 
women  in  your  poems  by  all  sorts  of  silly 
names,  that  therefore  you  are  a  fine  writer ; 
what  we  call  Mariken  and  Fika  and  Diir- 
ten,  you  call  Dorimene  and  Syncerene  and 
Fatima,  and  what  not  ridiculous  names ;  I 
can  only  tell  you,  I  would  not  take  all  your 
Iphigenias  and  Philomelas  and  Dorimenes, 
in, exchange  for  my  honest  old  Durten  Hoi- 
zen.  That  comes  from  the  cursed  French, 
which  is  destroying  our  German  character 
and  German  language.  See,  there  is  a  fel- 
low," and  he  pointed  to  a  picture  of 
Leasing,  which  hung  on  the  wall*  —  "I 
studied  with  him  at  Leipsic,  he  was  a  crony 
of  mine,  —  he  understood  it;  and  if  we 
would  follow  him,  we  should  be  on  the 
right  track.  And  here,'*  —  taking  down 
an  old  book  from  the  shelf,  "  is  a  country- 
man of  yours,  who  wrote  good  old-fash- 
ioned poetry,  listen :  I  will  translate  it 
from  his  old  dialect,  into  the  present,  and 
read  only  the  close  of  it,  for  the  first  part 
is  a  little  too  strong  for  this  delicate,  re- 
fined age : 

"  So'ne  hocher  luchtete  Red',  de  is  an  np  go 

kamen,  \ 

Bringet  den  nigen  Poeten  einen  ewigen  N*- 

men. 
Dat  is  un  laoherlich,  schriwen  dat  Jederm&nn, 
Ja  ok  ein  SohausteV —  seggt'e —  oder*n    oil 

Weib  vernamen  Kaon, 
Ein  mot  sine  Fedder  hooh  awer  de  Luft  up. 

sohwingen 
Un  mit  poetisohen  styl  dorch  de  Wulken  drtn- 

gen, 
Dat  is  nu  de  Manir,— seggt'e  — u*  a  wt  a. 

a  w  seggt'e."* 


•  "  8aeh  a  highly-enlightened  speech,  at  Is  now  the 
rage. 
Will  give  enduring  fluae  to  the  poets  of  the 
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"  Bat,  my  dear  friend,  that  is  our  com- 
mon Platt-deutsch." 

*  Well,  and  why  not  ?  " 

"Tea,  I  know  that  you  —  and  it  is  much 
deplored  by  your  friend?,  —  are  so  much 
attached  to  the  common  Platt-deutsch  lan- 
guage, that  yon  give  it  the  preference  over 
the  High  German. " 

m  So  ?  Well,  you  may  tell  my  friends  not 
to  distress  themselves  on  my  account;  I 
bare  my  reasons  for  it,  tell  them.  Do  you 
think  i^  coming  here  as  I  did,  a  Saxon,  I 
had  learned  no  Platt-deutsch,  my  scholars 
would  not  have  indulged  in  all  manner  of 
foolish  jokes  against  me,  in  that  language  V 
And  I  will  acknowledge,  in  addition,  that  I 
like  the  Platt-deutsch  much  better  than  the 
High  German  that  you  write ;  it  is  at  least 
not  yet  corrupted  aud  spoiled  by  the 
French." 

"  It  is  a  common  dialect,"  said  Kagebein, 
who  began  to  get  excited,  —  the  old  Con- 
rector  had  been  so,  all  along,  —  "  You  can- 
not express  in  it  a  single  fine,  poetic 
though  t-" 

u  I  am  glad  of  it,"  cried  the  Conrector, 
striking  the  table,  "  it  is  too  honest  You 
say  that  I  am  fond  of  the  Platt-deutsch  dia- 
lect, and  then  you  say  of  my  beloved  ob- 
ject, that  it  is  common  ?  —  what  ?  —  Herr, 
look  to  your  words  1 —  what  would  you 
say,  if  I  were  to  call  your  Chloes,  and  Doru 


It  Is  really  laughable,  any  one  may  command  It, 

Era  the  shoemaker*,  ana  the  old  women  under* 
stand  tt. 

One  has  only  to  wave  his  pen  in  the  air,  for  in- 
spiration, 

And  soar  on  the  cloud*  of  poetic  style  over  all 
creation,  —  • 

Ibis  ia  now  the  fashion— says  he,  etc." 


menes,  and  the  rest  of  the  lot,  common 
women  ?  " 

"  We  don't  seem  to  agree,  this  evening," 
said  Kagebein,  collecting  his  papers,  and 
getting  ready  to  go. 

When  the  old  Conrector  observed  this, 
a  feeling  came  over  him  that  he  had  been 
rather  rude  to  his  visitor,  and  as  a  kind- 
hearted  man,  he  endeavoured  to  make 
amends,  but  as  it  proved,  he  made  matters 
worse  than  ever.  He  went  up  to  his  guest 
very  frankly,  and  gave  him  his  hand : 

"I  am  older  than  you,  Kagebein,  and 
can  give  you  a  word  of  advice  ;  don't  pub- 
lish the  confounded  poems  1  " 

The  poet  started  back,  looked  sharply  at 
the  Conrector,  and  thought  he  was  pale 
with  envy ;  so  he  smiled  in  a  superior  way, 
and  said  as  he  went  out  of  the  door : 

"Your  advice  is  certainly  well  meant, 
and  many  people  may  not  appreciate  my 
poems;  but  his  Highness,  our  gracious 
reigning  Sovereign,  has  accepted  the  dedi- 
cation, and  so  they  must  be  published. 
Good  evening." 

The  Conrector  accompanied  him  to  the 
door  and  said : 

"  Good  evening !  I  wish  you  much  happi- 
ness from  them  ;  but,  excuse  me  for  saying 
so,  you  are  a  great  goose  1 " 

Kagebein  went  off,  replying: 

u  We  shall  see,  my  friend,  we  shall  see ! 
Look  at  them  in  print,  first ;  they  will  seem 
quite  a  different  thing." 

He  went  off  towards  the  wine-cellar,  and 
the  Conrector  growled  after  him : 

"  Have  I  wasted  my  Christmas  evening 
on  that  stupid  fellow  1 " 

And,  as  we  have  seen,  a  little  while  after, 
he  followed  Kagebein  to  the  wine-cellar. 


A  aeaiES  of  "  penny  readings "  have  lately 
been  introduced  at  St.  Petersburg  by  the  direc- 
tor of  police,  General  Trepoflf,  and  they  are  said 
to  be  very  numerously  attended  by  the  lower 
classes  of  the  city.  The  Government  is  also  en- 
deavoariog  to  promote  the  spread  of  education 
among  the  people  by  increasing  the  number  of 
schools,  and  its  efforts  are  being  worthily  sec- 
onded by  the  subscriptions  of  private  benefac- 
tors. A  Captain  Lobnnoff,  who  died  the  other 
day  at  Samara,  left  the  whole  of  his  property  of 
22,000  roubles  to  the  Government  to  be  expend- 
ed in  educational  objects;  and  the  landowners  of 
the  semaU  district  of  Novc-Usensk,  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Archangel,  have  subscribed  27,000 
roubles  among  them  for  the  establishment  of 
school*  in  the  district.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 


however,  the  number  of  schools  in  the  empire  is 
still  far  from  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  pop- 
ulation. The  number  of  children  fit  to  go  to 
school  is  estimated  at  about  eight  millions,  so 
that,  taking  an  average  of  fifty  children  for  each 
school,  there  should  be  about  160,000  schools, 
while  there  are  not  more  than  40,000.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  proportion  of  persons 
unable  to  read  and  write  in  Russia  is  greater 
than  in  almost  any  other  European  country. 
The  good  intentions  of  the  Ministry,  too,  are  in 
many  instances  foiled  by  the  stupidity  or  corrup- 
tion of  the  officials,  and  in  Poland  and  the  Bal- 
tic provinces  the  Government  ia  too  busy  in 
keeping  down  antagonistic  national  elements  to 
pay  much  attention  to  education. 

Pall  Halt  Gasette. 
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From  The  Contemporary  Review* 
THB   AMERICAN   PRAYER-BOOK. 

A  LrTUBOIOAt  STUDT. 

At  a  time  when  the  subject  of  liturgical 
revision  is  occupying  man/  minds  in  Eng- 
land, and  when  already  the  Irish  branch 
of  the  Church  has  taken  the  Prayer-Book 
in  hand,  and  is  even  now  actively  engaged 
on  the  work  of  alteration,  it  may,  we  trust, 
be  found  useful  to  consider  the    success 
that  has  attended  the  only  revision  of  the 
.  Prayer-Book  that  has  been  effected  since 
the  Caroline  settlement  of  1662,  and  gen- 
erally enforced   by  the   authority  of  any 
church  of  the  Anglican  communion.    The 
efforts  of   the  Royal    Commissioners    of 
1689  were  practically  fruitless.     The  task 
imposed  on  them  was  one  that  at  any  time 
would  have  been  attended  with  enormous 
difficulties :    and  at    the   particular    time 
when  it  was  undertaken  party  spirit  ran 
so  high  that  there  could  have  been  among 
thoughtful  men  little  serious  expectation  of 
its  successful  achievement.    The  result  of 
their  labours    was    a  service-book    from 
which  enough  of  ancient  usago  and  phrase- 
ology was  surrendered  to  discontent  and 
alarm  the  great  majority  of   Churchmen 
without  its  becoming  in  the  smallest  meas- 
ure really  adapted  to  propitiate  the  deep- 
rooted  dislike  of  the  general  mass  of  the 
Nonconformists.     While   from  a  literary 
point  of  view  the  work  of  the  Commission- 
ers will  always  remain  a  curiosity,  as  dis- 
C laying  in  a  marvellous,  sad  way,  the  la- 
orious  and    painstaking   industry  which 
a  vitiated  taste  can  employ  in  spoiling  the* 
beauties  which  it  cannot  appreciate.    Hap- 
pily for  the  Church  the  unruly  temper  of 
the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  made  it 
at  once  plain  that  no  alteration  *  of  the 

♦  The  following  will  give  tome  notion  of  the  state 
of  excited  feeling  prevalent  among  the  clergy  — 
'•Great  canvassing*  were  every  wherein  the  elections 
of  Convocation-men ;  a  thing  not  known  in  former 
times;  so  that  it  was  soon  very  visible,  that  we  were 
not  in  a  temper  cool  or  calm  enough,  to  encourage 
the  further  prosecuting  such  a  design.  When  the 
Convocation  was  opened,  the  king  sent  them  a  mes- 
sage by  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  assuring  them  of 
bis  constant  tkvour  and  protection,  and  desiring 
them  to  consider  such  things  as  by  his  order  should 
be  laid  before  them,  with  due  care  and  an  impartial 
■eal  for  the  peace  of  the  Church.  But  the  Lower 
House  of  ConvooaUon  expressed  a  resolution  not  to 
enter  into  any  debates  with  relation  to  alterations: 
to  that  they  wouid  take  no  notice  of  the  second  part 
of  the  King's  mes  age:  and  it  was,  not  without  dif- 
leulty,  carried  to  make  a  decent  address  to  the 
King,  thanking  him  for  his  promise  of  protection. 
But,  because,  in  the  draught  which  the  Bishops  sent 
them,  they  acknowledged  the  protection  that  the 
Protestant  Religion  in  general,  and  the  Church  of 
England  in  particular,  bad  received  from  him,  the 
Lower  House  thought  that  this  Imported  their  own- 
ing some  common  union  with  the  foreign  Protest- 
ants :  to  they  would  not  agree  to  it."— Burnet,  His- 
tory o/  Hi*  Oum  Tim*,  Book  V.,  anno  ltt». 


existing  Prayer-Book  would  then  be  tol- 
erated, and  since  then  no  further  experi- 
ment in  liturgical  change*  has  been  tried, 
in  England,  under  authority  of  Church  or 
State.  Of  course  the  varieties  of  "  use  " 
which  in  the  last  century  sprang  up  among 
the  Non-jurors  and  the  Scottish  Episcopa- 
lians make  no  exception  to  this  statement, 
as  not  in  general  pretending  to  authority, 
and  being  in  the.  main  determined  by  the 
personal  inclinations  of  individual  Bishops. 
It  was  left  thus  to  the  American  Church 
to  J>e  the  first  Church  to  attempt  a  revis- 
ion of  our  service-books  which  should  be 
authoritatively  binding  within  the  whole 
circle  of  her  jurisdiction. 

The  American*  Prayer-Book  presents  a 
very  meagre  and  unattractive  field  of  study 
to  the  mere  liturgiologist ;  but  it  is  not 
without  considerable  interest  for  any  one 
whose  mind  is  occupied  with  the  practical 
problems  of  revision.  And  just  at  the 
present  time  is  this  more  especially  true, 
because  the  American  Be  vision  has  been 
frequently  pointed  to  by  a  busy  innovating 
section  in  the  IrUh  Church  as  a  signal  fact 
that  should  not  fail  to  allay  the  grave  ap- 
prehensions, with  which  the  whole  subject 
of  liturgical  change  has  been  regarded  by 
the  more  conservative  party*  while  there 
are  some  found  who  even  look  to  the 
American  Prayer-Book  aa  affording  weighty 
precedent  for  alterations  that  they  de- 
sire. 

As  I  shall  in  the  course  of  this  article 
have  need  to  use  some  hard  words  of  cen- 
sure, here  at  the  outset  I  would  say  that 
to  judge  fairly  of  the  praise  and  blame 
that  attach  to  the  American  Revisers  of 
1789  we  must  never  fail  to  bear  in  mind 
that  in  their  day  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic the  prevailing  ideal  of  Divine  Wor- 
ship had  fallen  low.  Their  work  was  done 
at  the  ebb ;  and  it  was  not  till  nearly  half 
a  century  later  that  the  flow  of  the  tide  of 
religious  sentiment  on  this  matter  began 
to  grow  full  and  strong.  Indeed  the  very 
conception  of  worship  —  worship  as  distin- 
guished in  thought  from  prayer  and  edifi- 
cation —  was  hazy,  and  ill-defined,  among 
English  Churchmen,  for  many  years' after 
the  date  of  the  American  Revision.  And 
yet  there  is  no  truths  more  certain  than 
this,  that  the  firm  and  continuous  grasp 
of  the  conception  of  worship  —  as  the 
homage  of  man  before  the  throne  of 
God  —  is  the  first  essential  to  any 
worthy  dealing  with  the  Divine  services. 
Once  surrender  the  pre-eminence  of 
the  idea  of  adoration  in  the  Church's 
worship  of  God  —  once  allow  edifying  rites, 
doctrinal   instructions,  supplications   and 
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interoesaions  to  compete  with  it,  and  we 
destroy  that  true  subordination  of  parte, 
which   constitutes  the  perfection  of  the 

K*t  A*)**}  XarpeU  of  human  creatures. 
t  these  troths  were  bat  dimly  appre- 
hended eighty  years  ago.  Again,  we  must 
not  fail  to  remember  that  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  last  century  scholarly  interest  in 
litorgiology  generally,  and  even  in  the 
history  of  our  own  Prayer-Book,  had 
dwindled  low  in  the  English  Church.  The 
eminent  ritualists  who  adorned  the  Church 
in  the  preceding  century  had  left  no  suc- 
cessors, and  the  age  of  the  revival  of  ec- 
desiological  art  and  science  had  not  yet 
arrived.  Indeed  when  we  fairly  consider 
the  circumstances  of  the  American  Chnrch 
—  the  stimulant  to  democratic  feeling 
which  had  been  sapptied  by  the  successful 
issue  of  the  war,  ana  the  establishment  of 
the  republican  form  of  government,  —  the 
influences,  direct  and  indirect,  of  the 
many  surrounding  Protestant  sects,  far  ex- 
ceeding the  Church  in  numerical  strength,* 
—the  absence  of  the  conservative  epis- 
copal traditions  that  have  so  often  at  home 
proved  a  valuable  check  upon  hasty  innova- 
tion,—  and  the  smallness  of  the  Upper 
House  at  the  General  Convention  of  1789,f 
rendering  it  more  difficult  to  resist  pressure 
from  below  —  when  we  consider  these 
things  we  shall  see  good  reason  to  wonder 
that  the  changes  were  not  far  more  violent 
and  sweeping  than  they  are.  On  the 
whole  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
American  Revision  belong  rather  to  time 
than  to  place ;  and  results  in  a  great  meas- 
ure similar  would  probably  have  marked  a 
revision  conducted  at  the  same  period  in 
the  old  world.J 

An  outline  of  the  history  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revision  may  be  given  in  few  words. 

Immediately  upon  the  acknowledgment 
hy  Great  Britain  of  the  political  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States,  it  became  plain 
to  American  Churchmen  that  the  time  had 
arrived  whea.it  would  be  absolutely 
to  settle  their  ecclesiastical  or- 


no 


*  Is  some  instances  these  influence*  acted  bene- 
fldailT  by  way  of  reaction  — as  in  the  Northern 
State*,  where  the  sorroondlng  Puritanism  drove  the I 
people  and  clergy  to  value  more  highly  the  dUtinct-  i 
ire  teaching  and  ritual  of  the  Chnrch.  Bishop  8?a- 
bury— the  first  eon«ecrated  of  the  American  bish- 
ops— vhoM  sympathies  with  the  Scottish  Episco- 
pal Church  have  left  their  permanent  impress  on  the 
Communion  Office,  was  head  of  the  Church  in  Puri- 
tan Connecticut,  and  was  himself  the  son  of  a  New 
England  l*n*bytertan. 

t  The  Upper  House  consisted  actually  of  only  two 
bishops.  Seatrary  ftod  White;  Bishop  Provoost  had 
withdrawn  him.«elf  from  the  Convention. 

I  In  M>me  measure  the  treatment  of  the  Comutu- 
Offlee  is  exceptional  to  the  general  spirit  of  the 
Bow  it  eame  about  will  be  seen  hereafter. 


ganiiation  upon  an  independent  basis* 
Hitherto  all  efforts  to  obtain  the  establish- 
ment of  bishoprics  in  the  North  American 
Colonies  had:  failed,  owinj  chiefly  to 
motives  of  state  policy  affecting  the  minis- 
tries at  home ;  —  and  the  whole  vast  tract 
of  British  America  was  entrusted  to  the 
episcopal  supervision  of  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don.*. The  first  move  was  made  by  the 
clergy  of  Connecticut,  who,  assembling  to- 
gether in  a  voluntary  Convention,  as  had 
been  their  practice  in  the  colonial  times, 
elected  Dr.  Samuel  Seabury  as  their  bishop. 
It  is  reported  to  have  been  said  by  Benja- 
min Franklin,  with  the  smug  self-satisfac- 
tion which  characterises  so  many  of  his 
utterances,  that "  men  would  one  day  learn 
not  to  be  dependent  upon  other  countries, 
but  would  make  their  own  bishops  for 
themselves.*'  f  And  though  there  appears 
to  have  been  some  inclination  on  the  part 
of  Washington's  friend,  William.  White 
(afterwards  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania^,  to 
lend  an  ear  to  some  such  counsels,  Seabury 
and  his  clergy  were  far  from  thinking  so 
tightly  of  that  regular  episcopal  succession 
which  maintains  visibly  before  the  eyes  of 
men  the  historical  continuity  of  the 
Church's  life.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to 
explain  the  difficulties  that  prevented  Sea- 
bury receiving  consecration  from  the  En- 
glish episcopate.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
say  that  they  arose  from  no  indisposition 
on  the  part  of  the  bishops  to  comply  with 
his  wishes,  but  only  from  certain  technical 
legal  difficulties  arising  from  the  connection 
of  Church  and  State.  It  is  owing,  however, 
to  this  apparently  accidental  circumstance 
that  the  American  Communion  Office  dif- 
fers in  such  important  particulars  from  that 
of  the  English  Church.  For  Seabury  in 
his  difficulties  was  advised  to  apply  for 
consecration  to  the  Bishops  of  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  Church,  and  thus  began  an  in- 
tercourse during  which  he  entered  into  an 
engagement  to  assist  in  introducing  into 
his  own  country  the  Scottish  Communion 
Office.  %  He  was  consecrated  at  Aberdeen 
on  the-  14th  of  November,  1781,  one  year 
after  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
had  been  formally  recognized  by  Great 
Britain.  In  the  month  of  September  a 
meeting  of  fifteen  clergymen  and  eleven 

•  When  Sherlock  was  Bishop  of  London  he  wrote, 
"  I  think  myself  In  a  very  bad  situation:  bishop  of 
a  va*t  country,  without  power  or  influence,  or  any 
means  of  promoting  true  religion,  sequestered  from 
the  people  over  whom  I  have  care,  and  most  never 
hope  to  see." 

t  Caswall,  The  American  Church  and  American 
Union,  p.  188. 

X  This  engagement  appears  to  hare  been  entered 
into  after  his  eonseoration.  See  Caswell's  The 
American  Church,  fce.,  p.  135. 
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laymen,  from  six  of  the  states,  was  held  in 
New  York  with  a  view  to  agreeing  on 
some  general  principles  of  ecclesiastical 
union  between  the  Episcopal  churches  of 
the  various  states.  The  constitution  of  a 
convention  to  assemble  in  the  following 
year  was  here  determined,  and  a  resolution 
passed  that  the  American  Church  "  shall 
adhere  to  the  liturgy  of  the  said  Church 
(t.c,  the  Church  of  England)  as  far  as  shall 
be  consistent  with  the  American  revolution, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  respective  states" 
Even  at  the  first  General  Convention,  held 
at  Philadelphia  in  September,  1785,  as 
Bishop  White  has  left  on  record,*  "  few, 
or  rather,  it  is  believed,  none,"  had  any 
thought  of  doing  more  than  accommodating 
the  Prayer-Book  to  the  altered  circum- 
stances of  the  country.  M  Every  one,  so 
far  as  is  here  known,  wished  for  alterations 
in  the  different  offices.  But  it  was  thought 
at  New  York  in  the  preceding  year  that 
such  an  enterprise  could  not  be  undertaken 
until  the  Church  should  be  consolidated 
and  organized.  Perhaps  it  would  have 
been  better  if  the  same  opinion  had  been 
continued  and  acted  on."  However,  when 
ths'subject  of  liturgical  revision  was  once 
opened,  men  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  ventilating  their  various  notions. 
The  first  controversy  was  raised  by  Mr. 
Page,  afterwards  Governor  of  Virginia, 
proposing  that  one  short  invocation  should 
be  substituted  for  the  four  with  which  the 
Litany  opens.  The  proposal  was  put  and 
lost  without  a  division.  Then  followed 
discussions  on  the  doctrines  of  justification, 
original  sin,  predestination,  the  desoent 
into  Hell,  the  Athanasian  and  Nicene 
Creeds.  The  changes  which  were  thought 
desirable,  were  sketched  out,  and  three 
clergymen  —  Dr.  White  being  ode  —  were 
directed  to  embody  the  changes,  and  were 
given  liberty  to  make  verbal  alterations 
in  the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
The  result  of  their  hasty  labours  was 
speedily  put  into  print,  and  is  known  as 
the  "Proposed  Book."  This  book  wa3 
next  t  nbmitted,  in  the  spring  of  1786,  to 
the  Conventions  of  the  several  states, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  Conven- 
tions of  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  seem 
to  have  accepted  the  book  either  altogether 
or  with  some  slight  modfications. 

The  General  Convention  of  the  previous 
year  had  requested  the  Archbishops  and 
Bishops  of  England  to  consecrate  to  the 
episcopate  the  persons  who  might  be  elect- 
ed in  the  several  states,  but  had  given  no 


*  Memoirs  of  the  American  Church,  p.  102  (2nd 
edition). 


intimation  of  the  proposed  changes  in  the 
Prayer-Book.  The  knowledge  of  some  of 
the  proposed  changes  did  not,  however, 
fail  to  reach  the  English  prelates  by  irregu- 
lar and  informal  channels ;  and  in  their  re- 
ply to  the  Convention  they  stated  that, 
however  desirous  to  comply  with  its  re- 
quest, they  must  delay  till  they  had  more 
exact  information  of  the  alterations  in- 
tended. "While  we  are  anxious,"  they 
wrote,  "to  give  every  proof,  not  only  of 
our  brotherly  affection,  but  of  our  facility 
in  forwarding  your  wishes,  we  cannot  but 
be  extremely  cautious  lest  we  should  be 
the  instruments  of  establishing  an  ecclesias- 
tical system,  which  will  be  called  a  branch 
of  the  Church  of  England,  but  afterwards 
may  possibly  appear  to  have  departed  from 
it.  essentially  either  in  doctrine  or  discip- 
line/' Shortly  after  this  letter  had  been 
written  the  two  Archbishops  received  the 
44  Proposed  Prayer- Book."  They  examined 
it,  and  wrote  again  to  the  Convention  ex- 
pressing their  grief,  not  only  at  various 
verbal  changes  that  seemed  quite  uncalled 
for,  but  chiefly  at  the  mutilation  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed  by  the  omission  of  "  He 
descended  into  hell,"  and  at  the  entire  re- 
moval of  the  other  two  ancient  symbols 
accepted  by  our  Church.*  Before  this 
letter  reached  America  the  Convention  had 
replied  thus  to  the  former  enquiries  of  the 
Bishops, "  We  have  made  no  alterations  or 
omissions  but  such  as  our  civil  constitutions 
required,  and  such  as  were  calculated  to  re- 
move objections^  It  is  well  known  that 
many  great  and  pious  men  of  the  Church 

•  Bishop  White  (Memoir*  of  the  American  Church, 
p.  Ill)  claims  to  be  possessed  of  information  that 
woula  show  that  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells 
(Dr.  Moss)  swayed  the  other  Knglish  prelates  la 
insisting  on  the  objection  to  the  remoral  of  the 
article  of  the  descent  into  hell,  which  otherwise 
would  not  have  been  urged.  Such  hearsay  state- 
ments should  obviously  be  taken  with  muoh  caution. 
It  is  likely  enough  that  the  objection  of  the  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells  wa*  "  rested  by  him  on  the  con- 
tradiction of  an  ancient  heresy."  The  Arohbishop 
of  Dublin  in  his  last  charge  (September,  1871). 
speaking  of  the  American  revision,  remarks.  *'It  is 
easy  enough  to  lower  the  standards  of  a  Church : 
but  to  raise  them  again,  to  recover  that  which  has 
been  too  lightly  let  go,  this  is  nearly  impossible,  or 
quite.  Thus,  it  was  a  time  when  the  Church  real- 
ised but  slightly  the  immense  significance  of  our 
Lord's  desoent  into  Hades— a  truth  which,  I  be* 
lleve.  many  of  the  discussions  likely  ere  long  to  oc- 
cupy the  Church  will  bring  into  ever  greater  prom- 
inence; and  so  the  words  in  the  Apostles'  Creed  — 
'  Went  down  into  hell '  .  ,  .  were  virtually  given  up 
...  to  the  shallow  objections  of  an  uuinstruoted 
and  Ignorant  age;  the  witness  therein  contained 
against  the  Apollinarlan  heresy  effaced,  and  all  the 
blessed  hopes  for  them  who  in  the  days  of  their 
0>gh  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing; 
Christ  as  the  Saviour,  which  in  these  words  are 
wrapped  up.  were  obscured,  and  so  far  as  the  wit- 
ness of  the  Church  extendi,  were  withdrawn  "  (n„ 
69). 
t  A  wide  field  is  thrown  open  here. 
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of  England  bare  long  wished  for  a  revision 
of  the  Liturgy,  which  it  was  deemed  im- 
prudent to  hazard,  le3t  it  might  become  a 
precedent  for  repeated  and  improper  altera- 
tions. Hiis  is  with  us  the  proper  season 
for  such  a  revision.  We  are  now  settling 
and  ordering  the  affairs  of  oar  Church,  ana 
if  wisely  done  we  shall  have  reason  to 
promise  ourselves  all  the  advantages  that 
can  result  from  stability  and  union."  The 
effect,  however,  of  the  Archbishops'  definite 
objections  to  the  "  Proposed  Prayer-book  " 
was  that  the  Nicene  Creed  was  restored  to 
the  Prayer-book,  and  allowed  to  be  used, 
as  an  alternative,  instead  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  both  in  the  Communion  and  daily 
offices.  The  clause  "  He  descended  into 
hell  *  was  also  restored,  though  afterwards 
the  following  rubric  was  prefixed  —  "  any 
Churches  may  omit  the  words,  He  descended 
into  hell,  or  may,  instead  of  them,  use  the 
words,  He  went  into  the  place  of.  departed 
spirits,  which  are  considered  as  words  of  the 
same  meaning  in  the  Creed."*  No  change, 
however,  was  made  in  the  resolution  of  the 
Convention  to  discontinue  the  use  of  the 
Athanasian  Creed  in  Divine  Service, 
though  fully  acknowledging  the  dogmatic 
teaching  of  the  creed  on  the  Trinity  and 
the  Incarnation.f  After  these  concessions 
on  the  part  of  the  American  Church,  the 
English  prelates  withdrew  all  opposition, 
and  on  the  4th  of  Febuary  in  the  following 
year  (1787)  the  bishops-elect  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  of  New  York,  Dr.  White  and  Dr. 
Provoost,  were  solemnly  consecrated  in 
the  chapel  of  Lambeth  Palace. 

The  General  Convention  at  its  next 
meeting,  more  than  two  years  afterwards, 
resumed  their  work  upon  the  alterations 
in  the  liturgy ;  and  but  for  the  firmness 
and  wisdom  shown  by  the  two  bishops, 
Sesbury  and  White,  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
the  extent  to  which  ruin  would  have  been 
wrought  upon  the  English  Prayer-Book. 
For  the  Lower  House  undertook  the  mon- 
strous course  of  framing  a  new  liturgy, 
and  nominated  committees  to  prepare  the 
various  services.  The  bishops,  however, 
were  determined  to  hold  the  English 
Prayer-Book  as  the  basts  of  their  work, 
sod  to  avoid,  as  far  as  they  could,  all  un- 
necessary changes.  And  though  White's 
own  judgment,  more  especially  in  matters 
of  liturgical  propriety  and  taste,  must  be 

•  At  flrft  the  clause  was  placed  In  brackets,  bat 
these  were  afterwards  removed  as  suggesting  the 
kfcaof  vpuriousness. 

t  The  formularies  of  the  Church  go  beyond  the 
■ere  removal  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  from  litur- 
gical me.  Mention  of  "  Athanasius's  Creed  "  Is  re- 
noved  from  Article  VIII.,  and  the  heading  altered 
tp •-Of  the  Creeds." 


reckoned  far  from  correct,  yet,  on    the 
whole,  it  is  to  him  and  Seabury  is  due  the 
fact  that  in   all   their  main  features  the 
liturgies  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
Mother-Church  are  still  alike.     Something 
was  yielded  on  both  sides,  and  their  hered- 
itary English  instincts  manifested  them- 
selves in  the  acceptance  of  a  compromise. 
Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  were  altered 
in  a    direction    quite   opposite    to    that 
towards  which  a  regard  for  the  ancient 
services  of  the  Church  would  tend ;  while 
the  Communion  Service,  around  which  one 
would  have  supposed  that  the  most  jealous 
circumspection  would  have  been  exercised, 
accepted  from    the    Scotch    Liturgy  the 
oblation   and  the  invocation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  upon  the  elements, —  a  feature  de- 
rived from  primitive  antiquity.    It  is  very 
extraordinary   that    "no    remark   of  any 
sort "  was  made  in  the  Lower  House  on 
their  introduction.    We  have  this  on  the 
testimony  of  Bishop  White ;  and  the  only 
explanation  of   this  silence  which  I  can 
suggest  is  that  Bishop  Seabury's*  feeling 
on  the  subject  had  been  so  strongly  ex- 
pressed that  it  was  thought  better  not  to 
risk  the  shipwreck  of  the  entire  revision 
by  opposition  on  a  matter  that  had  no  very 
obvious  theological  bearing  to  the  minds 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Convention. 

We  shall  now  proceed,  without  attempt- 
ing a  very  minute  collation,  to  classify  and 
examine  more  in  detail  all  the  important 
changes  that  were  introduced  into  the 
American  Prayer-Book  in  1789.  Since 
then  no  substantial  alteration  has  been 
made. 

I.  There  is  no  need  to  consider  at  any 
length  changes  necessitated,  or  suggested, 
by  the  changed  political  condition  of  the 
country  —  e,  g.,  the  prayer  for  the  King 
being  changed  into  one  for  the  President, 
and  that  for  the  High  Court  of  Parliament 
into  one  for  the  Congress.  The  desiderata 
for  ourselves  are  a  consolidation  of  the 
several  prayers  for  the  Queen,  the  Royal 
Family,  ana  (in  Ireland)  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, and  a  permission  of  certain  omis- 
sions when  the  Morning  Prayer,  the  Lit- 
any, and  the  Communion  Service  are 
M  accumulated."  If  the  "  prayer  for  the  . 
Queen's  majesty  "  be  touched  at  all  by  the 
Irish  revisers  we  would  remind  them  of 
the  very  noble  form  of  invocation  with 
which  the  original  of  the  prayer  opened, 
the  address  being  to  Him  on  whose  vesture 

*  Seabury  seemed  to  have  doubted  whether  with- 
out  the  Invocation  the  consecration  would  be  valid. 
On  the  question  see  the  admirable  discussion  in  1'ai- 
mer's  Origins*  LUurgicct,  vol.  ii.  p.  186.  et  seq. 
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and  on  whose  thigh  the  name  was  written 
*'  King  of  Kings    and   Lord    of  Lords " 

Ser.  xix.  16,  xvii.  14)  — "  O  Lorde  Jesu 
riete,  moste  high,  most  mightie  kyng  of 
kynges,  lorde  of  tardea,  the  onely  rular  of 
princes,  the  very  tonne  of  God,  on  whose 
ryghte  hande  syttyng  dooest  from  thy 
throne,"  &c.  (Psalraes  or  Prayers  taken 
oat  of  Holye  Scripture,  1545.)*  It  is 
worth  noticing  in  the  American  prayer  for 
the  President  how  the  patchwork  of  the 
ohanges  shows  itself.  God  is  indeed  no 
longer  "  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords," 
bat  only  "  the  high  and  mighty  Ruler  of 
the  Universe," — President,  as  it  were  of 
heaven  and  earth  ;f  yet  the  prayer  runs, 
*  who  dost  from  thy  throne  "  be.  This  is 
an  illustration  of  a  truth  often  exemplified 
that  adaptations  of  old  forms  can  be  sel- 
dom effected  with  complete  success. 

II.  Little,  too,  need  be  said  of  the  change 
of  certain  words  and  phrases  with  a  view 
to  the  removal  of  what  was  obsolete,  or  in 
order  to  attain  what  was  supposed  to  be  a 
greater  correctness  of  expression.  Under 
this  head  we  find  changes  that  are  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent.  Among ,  them  we 
note  the  following: — "honourable"  (Te 
Deum)  gave  place  to  u  adorable;" 
44  wealth  "  (Litany  and  the  Praver  for  the 
Queen),  to  "  prosperity ;  "  "  Bishops  and 
curates" {  to  " Bishops  and  other  clergy " 
(Prayer  for  the  Clergy  and  People),  and 
to  "  Bishops  and  other  ministers  "  (Prayer 
for  the  Church  Militant);  "  indifferently  " 
(Prayer  for  the  Church  Mililant),  to  "  im- 
partially ; "  "  most  righteously  have  deserv- 
ed" (Litany),  to  "most  justly,"  &c. ; 
"pitifully  behold"  (Litany),  to  ''with  pity 
behold;"  "after our  sins," and  " after  our 
iniquities  "  (Litany),  to  "  according  to  our 
sins,"  &c. ;  "lively"  (Baptismal  Service), 
to   "living;"    "ghostly  counsel"   ("When 

•  "It  la  not  known  who  was  the  author  of  this 
fine  composition,  the  opening  of  whloh  Is  equal  in 
grandeur  to  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  ancient 
liturgies  brea  thing  indeed  the  spirit  of  the  Ter- 
saoo'.us  and  Triiaglon."  —  Blum's  Annotated  Book 
of  Gammon  Prayer,  p.  26. 

t  It  sometimes  need*  care  to  avoid  any  appearanoe 
of  straining  alter  a  special  appropriateness,  which 
always  savour*  of  irreverence.  We  cannot  admire 
the  mode  in  whloh  Freemasons  are  wont  to  speak 
of  God,  when  occasion  requires,  as  "  the  Great 
Architect  of  the  Universe ;  *'  a  »d  it  was  surely  little 
short  of  bla<phemou*  when  Mr.  Spurgeon  (if  the 
story  be  true)  some  months  ago  at  Home  invoked 
onr  Lord  as  ••  The  true  Victor  Emmanuel." 

%  The  word  titrate  was  used  in  its  present  vulgar 
sen*e  as  early  as  1582.  See  the  interesting  note  at  p 
40  of  Canon  ltobert*on's  How  thaU  we  conform  to 
the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  In  whloh  he 
rays,  "  I  conjecture  that  the  change  may  have  been 
introduced  at  the  settlement  under  Elizabeth,  when, 
from  the  scarcity  of  qualified  incumbents,  the  olass 
of  subsidiaries  was  very  greatly  lnoreased."  The 
word  "  cure  "  (Ordering  of  Frlests)  is  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  American  Prayer-Book. 


the  minister  giveth  warning  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Holy  Communion1'),  to 
"godly  counsel,"  and  ," ghostly  enemy" 
(Catechism),  to  "  spiritual  enemy ; "  M  sur- 
cease "  (Ordination  Service,  rubric),  to 
"cease;"  "prevent"  (collect  in  Commun- 
ion Service),  to  "  direct,"  though  the  word 
"  preventing "  is  allowed  to  stand*  in  the 
collect  for  Easter-day,  and  "prevent"  in 
that  for  the  Seventeenth  Sunday  after 
Trinity. 

The  whole  phrase  "  with  my  body  I  thee 
worship  "  was  omitted  from  the  Marriage 
Service ;  and  the  phrase,  "  how  great 
injury  ye  do  unto  God  "  (address  in  Com- 
munion Office),  became  "  how  great  is  your 
ingratitude  to  God."  While  it  is  worth 
noting  that  "  let"  (collect  for  Fourth  Sun- 
day in  Advent),  "kindly  fruit3M  ('Litany,) 
and  u  alloweth  "  (Baptismal  Service),  are 
not  touched. 

Among  the  changes  which  aimed,  wisely 
or  unwisely,  at  a  greater  accuracy  of  ex- 
pression, real  or  fancied,  may  be  observed, 
"  who "  for  "  which,"  when  referring  to 
persons ;  "  rose  from  the  dead,"  for  "  rose 
again  from  the  dead  "  (Apostles'  Creed)  :  * 
"  spare  thou  those,  O  God,  who  confess  " 
(General  Confession),  for  "them  .  .  . 
which,"  and  "as  we  forgive  those  that 
trespass  "  (Lord's  Prayer),  for  "  them  that n 
(ana  similarly  elsewhere)  ;  "  chiefly  "  (Ex- 
hortation at  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer), 
for  "  most  chiefly ; "  "  on  earth  "  (Lord  g 
Prayer),  for  "  in  earth ; "  "  devoutly  kneel- 
ing "  (Communion  Service),  for  «•  meekly 
kneeling  upon  your  knees;"  which  last 
phrase  no  doubt  must  have  been  peculiarly 
distressing  to  the  critical  sensibilities  of 
the  period.f    We  gladly  accept  the  change 


•  The  meaning  or  object  of  this  change  it  Is  diffi- 
cult to  oonoeive.  Could  it  possibly  have  originated 
in  the  fact  that  it  Is  within  one'*  power,  by  a  per* 
verse  ingenuity  in  emphasis,  to  imply,  in  reading  the 
phrase,  that  our  Lord  rose  twice  from  the  dead  i  It 
6eema  inconsistent  when  on  the  same  page  we  Had 
14  rose  again  "  in  the  Nlcene  Greed,  whloh  is  allowed 
as  an  alternative  at  Morning  an  l  Evening  Prayer. 
The  "again  "  in  the  Apostles*  Creed  is,  of  course* 
the  " re"  of  reewrexU. 

t  "  On  what  other  part  of  the  body  but  the  knees 
could  one  kneel?"  — the  American  purist  will  en- 
quire. 1  do  nut  know  what  the  practice  may  be  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  certainly  the  sit- 
ting lounge  forward,  whloh  Is  still,  in  too  many  of 
our  churches,  the  popular  ritual  interpretation  of 
the  rubrical  direction  to  "kneel,"  makes  one  dis- 
posed to  pardon  the  pleonasm  of  expression.  Since 
this  note  was  written  I  have  met  with  some  verses 
entitled  "Dreamland,"  by  Dr.  Cleveland  Coxe. 
Bishop  of  Western  New  York.  The  following  lines 
conttrm  my  suspicions :  — 

11  And  Dreamland  folk,  they  kneel  them  down 
Right  on  the  stony  floor; 
I  saw  they  were  uncivilized. 
Hot  knew  how  we  adore : 
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of  M  Jesus  Christ  his  sake  "  (Prayer  for  all 
conditions  of  men),  into  "Jesus  Christ's 
take" — the  former  expression  being  in 
the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century 
only  an  affected  revival  of  an  obsolete 
error.  "  Cherubin  and  Seraph  in "  (Te 
Deuori  was  changed  into  "  Cherubim  and 
Seraph  tW  *  The  structure  of  the  Abso- 
lution (Morning  and  Evening  Prayer^  was 
unquestionably  improved  by  the  simple 
removal  of  the  "and "  before  "hath  given 
power,"  &c-,  and  by  placing  a  period  after 
the  word  **  sins." 

III.  A  vulgar  false  sentiment  of  modesty 
suggested  that  u  fornication  "  (in  the  Lit- 
any) should  be  changed  into  "  all  inordi- 
nate and  sinful  affections."  I  suppose  to 
some  similar  cause  must  be  attributed  the 
removal  of  the  127th  Psalm  from  the 
Churching  of  women;  and,  with  some 
more  show  of  reason,  the  removal  of  part 
of  the  opening  exhortation  and  the  prayer 
for  "  the  procreation  of  children  "  in  the 
Marriage  Service.  And  it  was  to  this  sen- 
timent, no  doubt,  was  due  the  painful  al- 
teration in  the  Te  Deum  of,  "Thou  didst 
not  abhor  the  Virgin's  womb,"  into  <4  Thou 
didst  humble  thyself  to  be  boru  of  a  Vir- 
gin." f    Id  certain  changes  in  the  iection- 

11  And  ret  I  taught  them  not,  I  own, 
Tbe  posture  more  refined ; 
For  well  I  knew  tbe  picturesque 
Scarce  salt*  the  savage  mind." 
•  So  too' it  appeared  in  the  frit  Prayer-Book  of 
Edward  VI.:  —  in  the  second  Prayer-Book  a  revis- 
km  was  made  of  the  translation  of  the  Te  Deum, 
nd  the  termination  In  it,  as  in  the  8arum  Breviary, 
was  adopted,  and  has  remained.  The  distinction  is 
wholly  unimportant ;  —  the  termination  im  being 
the  ordinary  Hebrew  f  jrm  of  the  masculine  plural, 
and  i»  it*  Chaldalc  modification.  The  latter  form 
appears  in  some  of  the  ancient  MS8.  of  the  LXX., 
and  of  the  one  passage  of  the  N.T.  in  which  the 
word  occurs  —  Heo.  ix  6  — (e^.  Cod  Sinai t icon  and 
God.  VatfcaniiiO,  and  it  is  the  reading  adopted  by 
Tbchendorf  and  by  Lachraann.  Both  forms  were 
asedby  Latin  writers;  and  wben  the  true  explana- 
tion was  lo«t.  absnrd  interpretations  of  the  distinc- 
tion were  oflered,  e.g.  M  Seraphin  per  N.  sunt  plure* 
Sell;  seraphim,  per  M,  anus."  Honoring  Angus- 
on.  (Gommt  Anlmse  de  antiq.  rit.  miss,  lib  i. 
cap  101.)  The  following  distinction  of  grammatical 
■sage  is  drawn  by  Kemlgius  Antlsslodor  (de  cele- 
srat.  mtae.  lib.  i ):  "  Sciendum  autem  quod  Cherub- 
iaet  8eraphln_per  M  literam  prolata  juxta  proprle- 
tatem  lingo*  Hebraicm,  Uaseulini  generta  et  plural  la 
aameri  tanttim.  Si  autero,  per  N  literam,  dlcuntur. 
skat  in  P-aimis,  et  hymnis,  et  In  presentl  gratiarum 
aetlone  [viz.  tbe  preface  to  the  Ter-ganotus]  ponun- 
tar.  Graaca  declinatione  in  neutrale  genus  mutata 
mteDialmus  " 

t  ''Shall  we  praise  or  imitate/'  says  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  (Charge,  1871),  -'  them  whose  ears 
eso  nice  that  they  oonld  not  endure  the  refer- 
»,  in  the  Te  Deum,  to  the  pure  mystery  of  the 
inn  birth  of  the  Saviour,  and  most  needs  substi- 
tute other  word*,  to  them  less  indelicate,  for  those 
which  have  for  fifteen  centuries  proclaimed  that  He, 
the  eternal  Son.  when  he  took  upon  him  to  deliver 
man  'did  not  abhor  the  Virgin's  womb.* "  I  think 
It  worth  noticing  that  I  have  found  some  striking 
eofoeklences  between  the  alterations  suggested  in 
"The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  revised,  corrected. 


ary  the  American  Church  has  anticipated 
oar  own,  bat  with  much  less  skill,  ana  con- 
sequent success. 

IV.  The  laudatory  terms  in  which  the 
Preface  to  the  American  Prayer-Book  char- 
acterizes the  labours  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission of  1689  indicate  clearly  enough, 
before  our  entering  on  the  book,  that  we 
need  not  expect  a  very  elevated  conception 
of  the  nature  of  Christian  worship,  or  any 
high  sense  of  liturgical  beauty;  and  on 
looking  through  the  book  we  find  it  to  be 
a  matter  of  fact  that  what  is  styled  the 
"  great  and  good  work  "  of  1683  had  its 
marked  influence  on  the  American  revision 
accomplished  exactly  one  hundred  years 
later.  We  may  notice  the  following  par- 
ticulars :  —     • 

(I.)  In  1689,  from  the  Calendar  were 
removed  all  names  not  commemorative  of 
persons  and  facts  of  the  Scripture  history. 
The  American  Church  adopted  the  same 
course. 

(2.)  In  1689,  it  was  directed  that "  noth- 
ing is  to  be  sung  or  chanted  in  the  Church 
but  Psalms,  Hymns,  or  Anthems  "  ("  The 
order  how  the  Psalter,"  &c.)  ;  in  the  Amer- 
ican Prayer-Book  similarly  the  option  of 
"sung  or  said1'  is  removed  from  the  ru- 
brics before  the  Creed  in  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayer,  the  Litany,  the  Creed  in 
the  Communion  Office.  And  it  seems  fur- 
ther to  have  been  intended,  beyond  the 
spirit  of  the  above  direction,  to  discourage 
the  singing  of  the  Psalms  by  the  removal 
of  the  colon,  the  musical  puncta,  corre- 
sponding to  the  close  of  the  mediation  of  . 
the  oh  ant,*  and  the  title-page  was  accord- 

and  enlarged,  by  way  of  Specimen,  London,  1784," 
and  those  adopted  bv  tbe  American  Church;  among 
others,  the  garbled  Vevite,  and  the  alteration  of  the 
phrase  before  us,  which  was  changed  into  "Thou 
»ubmltted«t  to  be  born  of  a  pure  Virgin."  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  "confounded  "  was  supposed  to  savour  of 
slang?  else,  why  the  feeble  change  of  the  last  verse 
of  the  Te  Deum,  in  the  pamphlet  referred  to,  Into 
"  let  us  not  be  disappointed  ( !)  and  put  to  shame  "  f 
*  But  we  must  notice  that  the  pointing  was  also 
removed  from  the  Te  Deum  and  Benedicite,  though 
they  are  allowed  to  be  sung.  We  may  notice  here 
that  in  the  American  Communion  Servtoe  a  rubric 
occurs,  "  Here  shall  follow  the  Proper  Preface  .  .  . 
or  else  immediately  shall  be  said  or  sung  by  the 
Priest  and  people.  Therefore,  with  angels  and  arch- 
angels/' &o.  This  is  to  be  regretted.  The  universal 
primitive  usage  appears  to  have  been  that  which 
still  prevails  in  our  churches  where  the  service  is 
choral  —  viz.  that  the  voices  of  the  people  should 
join  in  at  the  words  "  Holy,  holy,  holy/*  and  not 
before.  "I  may  venture  to  observe," says  Palmer 
(Origines  .LUurg.  vol.  il.  p.  127).  "  that,  owing  per- 
haps to  a  want  of  clear  and  definite  rubrical  direc- 
tion or  from  some  mistake,  it  has  been  customary  in 
many  of  our  churches  for  the  clerks  and  people  to 
repeat,  not  only  theseraphio  hymn  itself,  but  a  por- 
tion of  the  premoe  also,  beginning  at  "  Therefore, 
with  angels/'  to.  This  never  was  the  custom  of 
the  Primitive  Church  and  could  not  have  been  in* 
tended  by  those  who  revised  our  liturgy,  nor  Is  it 
warranted  by  the  nature  of  the  preface  itself   It 
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ingly  altered  by  the  removal  of  the  words, 
'•  pointed  as  they  are  to  be  sung  or  said  in 
churches." 

(3.)  The  diminution  of  the  frequency 
of  the  occurrence  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  is 
carried  to  even  a  greater  extent  than  in 
1689. 

(4.)  Already  in  1689  the  Commissioners 
showed  a  feeling  that  they  regarded  the 
evangelical  canticles  as  more  or  less  un- 
Buited  to  public  worship.  The  Nunc  Di- 
mittis  was  removed  altogether ;  Psalm  viii., 
"  O  Lord  our  Governor,"  was  placed  be- 
fore the  Magnificat,  and  Psalm  c,  Jubilate, 
defore  the  benedictus.*  In  the  American 
revision  the  Magnificat,  as  well  as  the  Nunc 
Dimittii,  was  removed  altogether ;  and  the 
Benedictus  was  curtailed  by  docking  it  of 
its  last  eight  verses.  I  am  sure  many  of 
my  readers  will  find  it  difficult  to  conjec- 
ture a  motive  for  so  violent  a  departure 
from  the  ancient  practice  of  the  Church. 
But  from  a  comparison  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  Venke  and  Benedictus  are  treated, 
we  may  gather  that  there  was  an  objection 
to  any  expressions  marked  by  a  colouring 
of  feeling  that  was  local  or  temporal. 
"  When  your  fathers  tempted  me,  proved 
me,  and  saw  my  works.  Forty  years  long 
was  I  grieved  with  this  generation,"  might 
suit  Jews  very  well,  out  not  American 
Christians.  It  was  too  much  to  ask  a  citi- 
zen of  the  American  Republic  to  sing  "  My 
soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord  .  .  .  for  he 
hath  regarded  the  lowliness  of  his  hand- 
maiden" And  the  song  of  Zachary  with 
its  verse,  "  And  thou,  child,  shall  be  oalled 
the  prophet  of  the  Highest,"  &c.,  was  of 
course  to  minds  with  the  same  preposses- 
sions simply  preposterous.  Now,  granted 
that  it  needs  the  imaginative  sympathy  of 
a  devout  heart  to  enter  fully  into  these 
hymns,  it  should  rather  be  iuferred  that 


has,  perhaps,  arisen  from  the  custom  of  printing  the 
latter  part  of  the  preface  in  oonnexlon  with  the 
hymn  Tersanctus.  and  from  the  Indistinctness  of 
the  rubric  which,  in  fact,  gives  no  special  direction 
for  the  people  to  Join  In  repeating  the  hymn  Ter- 
sanctus.**  This  should  obviously  be  cleared  up; 
and,  let  me  add,  the  Amen  following  should  (as  in 
the  American  Prayer-Book)  be  printed  in  Roman 
type,  not  in  Italic.  In  the  l*t  Prayer-Book  of  Ed- 
ward VI ,  **Tbl3  the  clerks  shall  also  sing/'  is  the 
rubric  after  the  Tersanctu*%  which  is  dearly  marked 
off  from  the  Preface.  The  word  "  also  "  means  a* 
welt  at  the  Prie«tt  who  must  repeat  it.  A  mediaeval 
ritualist  tells  us,  "  Huno  antem  hymnura  et  Ipse 
sacerdos  cum  alils  necessarto  debet  dice  re,  ne  Help- 
sum  sua  prece  vldeatnr  privasse,  oui  et  sua*  voces  et 
alio  rum  angellcU  laudibus  adraitti  deprecatus  est  in 
prefatlone  "  —  (Hlcrologus,  tie  Ecel.  Ob»ern.  cap.  xi.) 
•  In  the  pamphlet  referred  to  in  a  previous  note. 
"The  Hook  of  Common  Prayer,  revised,  corrected.  *• 
&c.  (1784).  which.  1  suspect,  guided  some  of  the 
leading  minds  of  the  American  revision,  we  find  the 
Jip.nedKtus,  Magnificat,  and  Nunc  Dimittis,  struck 
out. 


what  thus  affords  an  exercise  of  that  fac- 
ulty of  the  aoui  that  is  roost  markedly 
characteristic   of  the    Christian    temper, 
should  by  all  means  be  retained.    It  will 
never  be  possible  to  make  the  whole  of  a 
rich  and  complex  service  like  ours  equally 
intelligible  to  all,  and  to  all  equally  fruit- 
ful of  spiritual  joy  and  comfort.*    It  was 
to    the    same    spirit  that  dictated  these 
changes  was  due,  in  great  measure,  the 
desire  to  substitute  M selections"  of  the 
Psalms  instead  of  the  Psalms  for  the  day 
—  to  be   used  "at  the  discretion  of  the 
minister.''    Ten  " selections"  have    been 
constructed.    In  each  it  is  sought  to  place 
together  Psalms  possessing  a  common  tone 
of  feeling;  local  and  temporal  allusions, 
that  could  not  at  once,  in  their  most  literal 
form,  be  appropriated  by  the  worshipper, 
were  removed :  e.g.,  verses  18, 19,  "  O  be 
favourable  and  gracious  unto  Sion,"  &c, 
were  removed  from  Psalm  li. :  verses  8,  9, 
"Therefore  will  I  remember  thee  .  .  .  the 
little  hill  of  Hermon.     One  deep  calleth 
another,"  &c,  from  Psalm  xlii.    Again,  on 
other  grounds,  the  minatory  Psalms  are 
avoided,  and  all  expressions  of  anger  and 
indignation  are  expunged ;  e.g.,  verses  5-9 
from  Psalm  cxlix.t    Bishop  White,  indeed, 
expressly  declared  in  favour  of  the  vague 
standard  of  the  feelings  of  the  ordinary 
congregation  as  determining  the  character 
of  the  public  expression  alike  of  praise 
and  peniteuce.    I  cannot  but  fear  that  even 
the  "  Selections  "  rise  above  the  ordinary 
level  of  religious  feeling  in  American  con- 
gregations, as  they  certainly  would  do  with 
us,  were  they  adopted  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.    Most  truthfully  has  it  been  said, 
"  The  Service  brings  before  us  on  the  same 
day  Psalms  written  in  the  most  different 
states  of  mind,  expressive  of  the  most  dif- 
ferent feelings.    If  we  have  sympathized 
in  one,  it  often  seems  a  painful  effort  to 
join  in  the  rest.     And  so  it  must  as  long 
as  we  look  upon  prayer  and  praises  as  ex- 
pressions of  our  moods,  as  long  as  we  are 
not  joining  in  them  because  we  belong  to  a 

*  For  the  rationale  at  the  oantlole*  In  their  places 
in  Divine  Servloe,  see  Freeman's  Principle*  of  />♦- 
vine  Service,  vol.  1.  chap.  iv.  §  4.  It  is  worth  ob- 
serving that  one  of  the  edition*  of  the  1st  Prayer- 
Book  of  Edward  VI.,  entitles  the  Uenediotu*, 
"  Thanksgiving  for  the  performance  of  God's  nrora- 
Ises."  glviug  the  key  to  the  hymn.  On  the' None 
Dimittis.  Mr.  Frederick  D.  fttaurioa  {The  Prayer 
Book,  p.  149)  says  truly,  "  If  this  hymn  (the  Miq- 
nijlcai)  is  rightly  the  preparation  for  reading  the 
EDktles.  the  Nunc  V'mitttt  U  the  true  expression 
of  rest  and  satisfaction  in  the  full  declaration  which 
they  contain  of  the  good  things  which  eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  but  whtoh  God  hath  given  to 
them  that  love  film." 

t  Similarly.  *•  the  three  children  '*  have  been  turn, 
ed  out  of  their  own  song  For  another  reason,  the 
loth  verse  is  removed  from  Psalm  oxlvli. 
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family  and  count  it  our  highest  glory  to 
lose  ourselves  iu  it  and  in  Him  who  is  the 
bead  of  it.  We  must  be  educated  into 
that  knowledge.  It  may  be  alow  in  com- 
ing, but  till  it  comes  the  Psalms  are  not 
intelligible  to  us ;  our  Christian  position  is 
not  intelligible  to  ns ;  we  do  not  more  than 
half  enter  into  the  parts  of  the  service 
which  we  seem  to  enter  into  most."  * 

V.  "It  seems  unnecessary,"  says  the 
Preface  to  the  American  Prayer-Book,  "  to 
enumerate  all  the  different  alterations  and 
amendments.  Tbey  will  appear,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  the  reasons  of  them  also,  upon 
a  comparison  of  this  with  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land." The  hope  here  expressed  has  cer- 
tainly been  belied,  so  far  as  the  present 
writer  is  concerned,  in  more  than  a  few  in- 
stances in  his  collation  of  the  two  books. 

(1.)  Other  minds  may  be  more  fertile  in 
conjectures,  but  we  veuture  to  s-xy  that, 
except  it  was  with  a  view  to  deliberately 
accommodate  the  service  to  the  listless 
practice  which  the  indifference  of  too  many 
congregations  made  prevalent,  it  is  scarce- 
ly possible  to  fancy  the  object  intended  in 
the  senseless  and  melancholy  abridgment 
of  the  responsorial  portions  of  Morning 
and  Evening  Prayer.  The  Versicle,  "  O 
God,  make  speed  to  save  us"  and  its  re- 
sponse used  from  time  immemorial  iu  the 
opening  of  the  daily  serviee,  have  been  re- 
moved^ so  too  have  been  the  lesser  litany 

•  PraAsftor  F.  D.  Maurice,  The  Prayer  Book,  p. 

n. 

t  Since  writing  the  above  lines,  it  has  occurred  to 
ae  that,  at  the  bottom  of  the  objection  to  this  versl- 
de  and  its  response,  was  some  feeling  associated 
with  the  word  '*  save "  In  its  popular  sense,  after 
which  itwoold  be  needless  to  ask  for  "help";  or 
could  it  possibly  be  reckoned,  after  the  rationalising 
saetbod  of  that  day,  ••  not  in  accordance  with  right 


o  in  the  strict  propriety  of  langnage,"  to  ask 
God  to  make  haste?  There  is  some  continuation, 
perhaps,  for  this  latter  conjecture,  in  the  fact  that 
n  the  "  Order  for  the  burial  of  the  dead,"  the  clause 
"  that  it  mar  please  Thee  shortly  to  accomplish  the 
Bomber  of  Thine  elect  and  to  hasten  Thy  kingdom," 
U  wholly  omitted.  But  the  matter  is  of  no  possi- 
ble Importance,  save  that  it  suggests  alarming  ap- 
preheufdotM  that  what  a  perverse  spirit  of  criticism 
das  once  done  it  may  do  again.  It  is  worth  observ- 
iaf  that  the  English  rendering  of^V.  "Deua,  in 
aajutorinm  meum  intende."  K.  "  Domlne  ad  adju- 
vandnmme  festlna"  —  is  unsatisfactory.  It  Is  un- 
ttfofaetory  because  (1)  the  force  of  the  response  is 
weaker  than  that  of  the  vervicle,  and  (2)  the  divine- 
ttoa  of  ••  save " and  ''help"  is  introduced  gratui- 
tously—while  the  chl'f  fitness  ar.d  beauty  of  the 
original  lies  in  the  response,  ivlterating  with  greater 
earnestness  the  tame  thought.  A  pryraer,  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  rendered  the  word*  by  "  God, 
take  need  to  mine  help.  — Lord  hie  Thee  to  help 
me,"  — which,  if  it  be  rough,  is,  at  least,  forcible 
and  correct.  Henry  VIII.'s  1'rimer  of  1L45  (follow- 
ed by  the  Elizabethan  Primer  of  1659).  gives  u*  "  O 
God.  to  help  me  it  eke  good  speed.  Lord  make 
ka«te  to  help  me."  which  seems  to  me  preferable  to 
the  rendering  of  our  Prayer- Book.  The  rationale 
tt  tab  versicle  and  its  response  lies  not  only  In  the 


after  the  Creed,  and  all  the  venules  and 
responses  preceding  the  collects  —  except 
the  first  and  last.9 

(2.)  Three  additional  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture have  been  prefixed  to  tho  opening 
sentences  of  our  Prayer-Book.  It  will  be 
observed  that  none  of  them  pretend  to 
be  any  of  the  "  sundry  places  "  of  the  Ex- 
hortation. Ttie  first  is  a  very  noble  verse, 
"  The  Lord  is  in  his  holy  temple ;  let  all 
the  earth  keep  silence  before  him," — but 
surely  inappropriate,  when  the  minister  is 
compelled  immediately  after  to  babble 
out,  "  Dearly  beloved  brethren,  the  Scrip- 
ture moveth,"  &c.  The  #  other  two  sen- 
tences (Mai.  i.  11,  Psalm  xix.  14, 15,)  are 
a  decided  gain. 

(3.)  We  cannot  but  regret  that  the 
Gloria  in  Excelsis  has  been  allowed  as  an 
alternative  with  the  Gloria  Patri  at  the  end 
of  the  whole  "  portiou  n  or  selection  "  of 
the  Psalms  for  the  day. 

(4.)  We  have  spoken  of  the  "  Selec- 
tions "  from  the  Psalms ;  another  feature 
of  the  American  Prayer-Book,  is  the  com- 
pilation of  certain  centos  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  Veniie  on  Christmas-day,  Ash 
Wednesday,  Good  Friday,  Ascension-day, 
and  Whitsunday,  *  when  any  of  the  fore- 
going selections  are  to  follow  instead  of 
the  Psalms  as  in  the  table."  The  Easter 
Anthem  probably  suggested  the  idea.  The 
verses  are  mostly  ta  :en  from  the  Psalms 
proper  to  each  day.  We  can,  in  this 
place,  say  no  more  of  the  subject,  than 
that  the  true  solution  of  the  problem  here 
suggested  is  without  question  the  revival 
of  the  Invitatory  and  Antiphon. 

(3,)  We  have  already  noticed  the  re- 
general  sense  of  our  defenceless  position  as  against 
our  spiritual  enemies,  if  God  be  not  our  defender, 
and  of  our  utter  weakness  to  do  anything  that  is 
good  without  Ills  help,  but  in  a  special  sense  of  the 
need  of  God's  help  brought  out  prominently  into 
consciousness  by  a  feeling  of  the  great  ne-s  and  so- 
lemnity of  the  office  upon  which  we  are  entering  — 
praying  God's  help,  "  ut  dionk.  attentk,  ao  db> 
votk  hoc  Offloium  reel  tare  valeam  "  (Oratio  dioenda 
ante  Dlvinum  Officium,  Brev.  Rom.).  It  will  be 
remembered,  that  till  the  most  unhappy  blunder 
of  prefixing  the  Exhortation,  Confession,  and 
Absolution,  these  words  stood,  at  the  opening 
of  the  service  as  in  the  old  offices,  immediately 
after  "O  Lord  open."  fee  In  support  of  the 
special  view  of  the  rationale  of  this  versicle  here 

frat  forward,  see  Honorius  Augustodun,  Gem.  An. 
lb.  I.  cap.  156.  lib.   11.,   cap.    18,   and    Walafrld 
Strabo.  de  reb.  Keel.,  cap.  25. 

•  The  versicle.  ••  Give  peace  in  our  time,  O  Lord," 
and  its  re.<pon>e,  "Because  there  is  none  other  that 
fighteth  for  us  but  only  Thou,  O  God."  have  long 
been  felt  as  open  to  objection.  In  1639.  the  response 
suggested  was,  "  That  we  may  serve  Thee  without 
fear  all  the  days  of  our  life."  "  The  Prayer-Book, 
revised,"  fro.  (1734),  gives  us  the  prosaic,  "  And 
when  we  are  engaged  In  war,  give  us  sucoess  and 
victory."  How  far  all  these  fall  below  "  Domlne, 
flat  pax  in  vlrtute  tua.  £t  abundantia  in  tuxriboa 
tutefi 
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moval  of  the  Atbanasian  Greed.  That 
there  is,  at  the  present  day,  in  the  Ameri- 
can Church  a  strong  reactionary  feeling, 
however  limited  in  extent,  in  favour  of  its 
restoration,  was  shown  by  the  Bishop  of 
Chester  in  his  recent  speech  in  the  Convo- 
cation of  the  Northern  Province. 

(6.)  The  dulness  of  all  aesthetic  sensi- 
bility could  not  be  more  plainly  and  sadly 
exhibited  than  by  the  removal  from  the 
Evening  Service  of  that  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful collect,  "for  aid  against  all  perils." 
What  can  be  thought  of  men,  who  knew 
how  to  supply  alternatives  so  freely,  when 
they  removed  the  prayer,  — '*  Lighten  our 
darkness,  we  beseech  Thee,  O  Lord,"  &c.  1 
The  ground  of  the  objection  was,  that 
Evening  Prayer  is  often  said  early  in  the 
afternoon,  in  the  full  blaze  of  daylight. 
And  we  should  not  disapprove  of  the  use 
of  an  alternative  collect;*  but  why  re- 
move a  form  that  has  for  fourteen  hun- 
dred years  held  its  place  in  the  evening 
prayers  of  the  Church,  and  for  all  later 
evening  services  is  surely  the  perfection 
of  appropriate  beauty  ?  f 

VI.  On  the  Communion  Service,  as  we 
have  already  noticed,  the  Scotch  Liturgy, 
through  Bishop  Seabury's  effort,  exercised 
a  powerful  influence.  But  the  order  of 
the  English  Office  is  in  general  retained. 
We  may  notice  the  following  particu- 
lars :  — 

$1.)  "  And  the  Minister,  standing  at  the 
„  /  side  of  the  table,  or  where  morning 
and  evening  prayer  is  appointed  to  be  said," 
&c  (rubric).  An  American  concession  to 
the  Puritan  objection  against  the  shifting 
from  one  place  to  another.  • 

(2.)  Immediately  after  the  recitation  of 
the  Commandments,  "the  minister  may 
say  —  Hear  also  what  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  saith  —  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 

thy  God all  the    law  and   the 

rophets."  This  was  suggested,  no  doubt, 
y  the  Scotch  Liturgy  of  1637,  in  which 
there  is  a  rubric  preceding  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, "  the  people  all  the  while 
kneeling,  and  asking  God's  mercy  for  the 
transgression  of  every  duty  therein ;  either 
according  to  the  letter,  or  to  the  mystical 
importance  of  the  said  commandment." 
The  passage  above  quoted  from  St.  Mat- 
thew's Gospel  is,  in  the  Non-jurors'  Liturgy 

•  One  of  the  most  touching  and  eloquent  passages 
in  De  Qulnoey's  writings,  la  the  description  of  the 
feelings  awakened  in  his  mind,  when  a  boy,  by  the 
use  of  this  collect  at  service  in  the  school  chapel,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  on  a  summer  Sunday  afternoon. 
I  think  it  will  be  found  in  the  Autobiographic 
Sketches. 

t  It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  from  the  Com- 
pline Service  of  Strum  the  oolleot  was  immediately 
derived. 
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of  1718,  substituted  for  the  Ten  Command* 
merits. 

(3.)  The  second  of  the  six  collects,  *'  to 
be  said  after  the  offertory  when  there  is 
no  communion,'1  &c.,  is  substituted  for  the 
Collect  for  the  Sovereign.  It  seems  to 
have  no  special  fitness  for  this  place,  and 
the  idea  may  be  claimed  by  America  as 
quite  original. 

(4.)  After  the  announcing  of  the  Gospel, 
the  people  are  directed,  as  in  the  Scotch 
Liturgy,  to  say,  "Glory  be  to  thee,  O 
Lord."  But  the  Scotch  rubric,  enjoining 
the  people  to  say  "  Thanks  be  to  thee,  O 
Lord,1'  at  the  close  of  the  Gospel,  has  not 
been  followed.* 

(5.)  The  Apostles'  creed  may  be  used 
instead  of  the  Nicene,  and  neither  is  to 
be  used  if  "  one  of  them  hath  been  read 
immediately  before  in  the  Morning  Ser- 
vice." No  liturgy  has  supplied  a  precedent 
for  this. 

(6.)  An  alternative  proper  preface  was 
written  for  Trinity  Sunday,  retaining  the 
words  "Holy  Father'1  "in  the  introduc- 
tory address." 

(7.)  But,  passing  over  minor  points,  we 
come  to  the  great  marked  feature  of  the 
whole  service  —  The  Prayer  of  Consecra- 
tion. This  follows  almost  exactly  the  f  new 
Scotch  office  (t.e\,  as  revised  in  1765). 

The  main  features  of  the  prayer,  which 
is  too  long  to  transcribe,  are,  (1)  that 
there  is  the  Invocation,  much  after  the* 
manner  of  the  primitive  Eastern  liturgies, 
in  which  the  Father  is  besought  "  to  bless 
and  sanctify,"  with  His  "  Word  and  Holy 
Spirit,"  His  "  gifts  and  creatures  of  bread 
and  wine,"  that  we,  receiving  them  accord- 
ing to  Christ's  "institution,  and  in  remem- 
brance of  His  death  and  passion,  may  be 
partakers  of  His  most  blessed  Body  and 
Blood ;  "  (2),  that  the  memorial  of  the 
Institution  comes  before  the  Invocation  — 
not  after,  as  in  the  Scotch  office  of  1637 ; 
(3),  that  the  oblation  of  the  "  holy  gifts" 
comes  between  the  memorial  of  the  Insti- 
tution and  the  Invocation.  J 

*  The  fifth  of  the  new  Irish  Canons  (1371)  permits 
"  the  word*  'Qlory  be  to  Thee,  O  Lanl*  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  the  words '  Think*  be  to  Thre,  O  Lord,* 
or  'Hallelujah,'  at  the  end  of  the  Gospel." 

t  The  differences  are,  that  the  American  Praver- 
Book  follows  the  old  Scatch  (1837).  nnd  the  Knglish 
office  In  the  phrase  "  br  HI*  one  oblation  of  Himself 
once  offered  **  (rather  than  "  own  ") ;  (2)  '•  memory," 
similarly.  U  used  in  preference  to  "  memorial; "  (3) 
a  more  important  particular  U,  that  b>th  old  and 
new  Hootch  office  were  departed  from  in  favour  of 
the  English,  in  the  prayer  that  the  oreatnrai  of 
bread  and  wine  "may  become  the  body  and  blood 
of  Thy  most  dearly  beloved  Son  " 

%  A  dogmatic  significance  was  seen  in  these 
changes  in  theSootob  offloe.  8kinner(£cc/<**MMl{. 
col  History  of  Scotland,  p.  681.)  tells  u.«,  "This  re. 
visa!  was  undertaken  in  Ii65,  by  two  of  our  BUhopa, 
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(8.)  "And  when  he  delivereth  the 
Bread,  [to  any  one]  he  shall  say,  The 
Body,"  &c.  The  words  "  to  any  one  "  are 
omitted,  with  a  view,  I  suppose,  to  the 
explicit  sanction  of  the  too  common  prac- 
tice of  communicating  by  a  rail-full  at  a 
time. 

(9.)  The  rubric  forbidding  a  celebration, 
"except  four  (or  three  at  the  least)  com- 
municate with  the  priest," — the  rubric 
directing  that  "  it  shall  suffice  that  the 
bread  is  such  as  is  usual  to  be  eaten,'* — 
and  u  the  black  rubric"  are  removed. 

YIL  A  brief  notice  is  all  that  we  can 
afford  to  the  other  offices,  &c. 

(1.)  In  baptism  it  was  permitted  to  dis- 
pense with  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  as  had 
been  already  suggested  in  1689,  but  with 
tis  difference,  that  in  1689,  the  minister 
was  allowed  to  feel  scruples  and  make 
objection  a3  well  as  the  sponsors.*  The 
words  •*  regenerate  "  and  ••  regeneration  " 
were  left  untouched. 

(2.)  In  the  Catechism  an  important 
change  was  made.  In  the  answer  to 
"What  is  the  inward  part  or  thing  signi- 
fied [in  the  Lord's  Supper]  ?  " —  the  words 
"verily  and  indeed "  are  changed  into 
"spiritually."  A  change  of  less  moment 
is  the  removal  of  the  word  **  elect,"  in  the 
passage  u  Thirdly,  in  God  the  Holy  Ghost 
who  sanctifieth  me,  and  all  the  elect  people 
of  God." 

(3.)  In  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  the 
rubric  directing  the  minister  to  move  the 
sick  person  "  to  make  a  special  confession 
of  his  sins  (if  he  feel  his  conscience 
troubled  with  any  weighty  matter)/'  and 
the  absolution  are  removed.  Two  prayers 
are  added,  one,  "  which  may  be  said  in 
ease  of  sudden  surprise  and  immediate 
danger,"  f  the  other,  "  A  thanksgiving  for 
the  beginning  of  recovery." 

*ao  were  well  reread  in  these  matter*,  and  by  some 
*jv  alterations  of  expression,  and  a  Judicious  ar- 
nagenent  of  the  several  part*,  especially  by  restor- 
ing the  Invocation  to  its  original  position  after  the 
oobtion  instead  of  standing,  as  it  had  done,  before 
the  words  of  Institution,  have  put  the  whole  of  that 
■ofeara  offlce  into  such  a  form,  as  will  be  acknowl- 
edged by  every  one  who  is  in  the  least  conversant 
with  antiquity,  to  be  most  agreeable  to  the  nature 
tad  design  of  that  divine  Institution  itself,  and.  at 
the  bum  time,  best  adapted  both  to  fence  against . 
the  norei  doctrine  of  transubstautiation,  and  to 
aleaee  any  idle  clamours,  which  ignorance  or  pre- ! 
Jaflos  bad  raised,  or  might  raise,  about  our  inolin* 
iat  to  Popery." 

*  The  cumbrous  machinery  proposed  to  obviate 
taeduleBUy  fo  a  curiosity  in  its  way.  "  If  any  min- 
ister, at  his  institution,  shall  declare  to  hi*  Bishop 
that  he  cannot  satisfy  his  conscience  in  baptizing 
aw  with  the  sign  or  the  Cross ;  then  the  Bishop 
*afl  dispense  with  him  in  that  particular,  and  shall 
anae  a  curate  who  shall  baptise  the  children  of 
lasts  hi  that  pariah,  who  desire  it  may  be  done 
vfik  the  sign  or  the  dross,  according  to  this  office.*' 

t  We  mast  say  that  we  do  not  regret  that  our 


(4.)  Tn  the  Bnrial  of  the  Dead,  a  signifi- 
cant change  is  made  in  the  first  rubric ; 
"  any  that  die  unbaptized"  is  changed  into 
"  any  nnbaptized  adults."    A  patch-work, 
after  the  fashion  we  have  already  noticed, 
is  made  oat  of  versea  from  Psalms  xxxix. 
and  xc.    "  Dear  brother  "  is  changed  into 
44  deceased  brother ;  "*  "  in  sure  and  certain 
hope,"&c.,  into  "  looking  for  the  general 
resurrection  at  the    last  day/'  &c. ;  the 
kyric  is  removed,  as  it  was  in  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayer.    The  treatment  of  the 
two  last  prayers  ("one  or  both  "  of  which 
may  be  said),  f  seems  really  praiseworthy. 
We  know  that  it  is  not  unfrequent,  when 
the  words  w  We  give  Thee  hearty  thanks 
that  it  hath  pleased  Thee  to  deliver  this 
our  brother  out  of  the  miseries  of  this  sinful 
world,"  are  harshly  inappropriate  ;  and  as 
more  frequently  still,  they  come  with  an 
utterly  false,  or  unreal,  sound  to  the  ears 
of  the  mourners,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
word4  of  the  American  office  in  this  place 
would  meet  a  very  general  approval  — 
44  We  give  Thee  hearty  thanks  for  the  good 
examples  of  all  those  Thy  servant*,  who, 
having  finished  their  course  in  faith,  do 
now  rest  from  their  labours/'    Nor  does 
the  omission,  from  the  second  prayer,  of 
the  words  "  as  our  hope  is  this,  our  brother 
doth,"  in  the  least  detract,  as  we  feel  it, 
from  its  tone  of  consolatory  sweetness. 

(5.)  In  the  Ordinal,  the  words  "  Receive 
ye  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  "whose  sins  thou 
dost  forgive,"  &c.,  remain,  but  an  alterna- 
tive form  is  added  — "  Take  thou  authority 
to  execute  the  office  of  a  Priest  in  the 
Church  of  God,  now  committed  to  thee  by 
the  Imposition  of  our  hands,"  &c. 

(6.)  u  A  form  of  Prayer  for  the  Visita- 
tion of  Prisoners,"  drawn  from  the  Irish 
Prayer-Book,  is  added.  A  "  Form  for  the 
Consecration  of  a  Church  or  Chapel "  was 
aUo  added  in  1799;  and  "An  Office  of 
Institution  of  Ministers  into  Parishes  or 
Churches,"  in  1804,  which  was  altered  into 
its  Dresent  form  in  1808. 

We  have  now  noticed  briefly  the  princi- 
pal features  of  the  American  revision; 
and  while  frankly  making  all  allowance 
for  the  difficulties  of  a  task  undertaken  at 
such  a  time,  and  under  such  circumstances, 


office  is  wanting  in  the  striking  elegance  of  the 
following  sentence,  "  If  it  be  Thy  will,  preserve  his 
lire  that  there  may  be  place  fbr  repentance;  bnt  if 
Thou  hast  otherwise  appointed,  let  thy  mercy  sup- 
ply to  him  the  want  of  the  usual  opportunity  for  tne 
trimming  of  hit  lamp  "  (/). 

•  In  1889.  simply  ••  brother." 

t  Those  who  have  officiated,  as  the  present  writer 
often  has,  with  bare  head,  amid  sleet  and  snow,  will 
reckon  the  permission  of  abbreviating  the  service  as 
no  small  gain  for  both  priest  and  people. 
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we  cannot  rise  from  oar  study  without 
feeling  that  the  lesson  is,  on  the  whole, 
rather  one  of  warning  than  of  encourage- 
ment. 


THE 
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Part  I. 


CHAPTER  I. 

There  were  a  great  variety  of  houses 
on  the  Green ;  some  of  them  handsome 
and  wealthy,  some  very  old-fashioned,  some 
even  which  might  be  called  tumbledown. 
The  two  worst  and  smallest  of  these  were 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  Green,  not  far  from 
the  M  Barleymow."  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed, however,  that  they  were  unpleasant- 
ly affected  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
"Barleymow."  They  were  withdrawn 
from  contact  with  it  quite  as  much  as  we 
were,  who  lived  at  the  other  end;  and 
though  they  were  small  and  out  of  repair, 
and  might  even  look  mouldy  and  damp  to 
a  careless  passer-by,  they  were  still  houses 
for  gentlefolk,  where  nobody  need  have 
been  ashamed  to  live.  They  were  built 
partly  of  wood  and  partly  of  whitewashed 
brick,  and  each  stood  in  the  midst  of  a 
very  luxuriant  garden.  At  the  time  Mr. 
Bernhardt,  of  whom  I  am  going  to  speak, 
came  to  East  Cottage,  as  it  was  called,  the 
place  had  been  very  much  neglected ;  the 
trees  and  bushes  grew  wildly  all  over  the 
garden,  the  flower-beds  had  gone  to  ruin, 
the  kitchen-garden  was  a  desert,  with  only 
a  dreary  cabbage  or  great  long  straggling 
onion-plant  ran  to  seed  showing  among  the 
gooseberries  and  currants,  which  looked 
like  the  copsewood  in  a  forest.  It  is  mis- 
erable to  see  a  place  go  to  destruction  like 
this,  and  I  could  not  but  reflect  often  how 
many  poor  people  there  were  without  a 
roof  to  shelter  them,  while  this  house  was 
going  to  ruin  for  want  of  an  inhabitant. 
"  My  dear  lady,  that  is  communism,  rank 
communism,"  the  Admiral  said  to  me  when 
I  ventured  to  express  my  sentiments  aloud ; 
hut  I  confess  I  never  could  see  it. 

The  house  belonged  to  Mr.  Falkland, 
who  was  a  distant  relation  of  Lord  Good- 
win's and  lived  chiefly  in  London.  He  was 
a  young  man,  and  a  barrister,  living,  I  sup- 

Eose,  in  chambers,  as  most  of  them  do; 
ut  I  wondered  he  did  not  furnish  the  place 
and  keep  it  in  order,  if  it  had  been  only 
for  the  pleasure  of  coming  down  with  his 
friends  from  Saturday  to  Monday,  to  spend 
Sunday  in  the  country.    When  I  suggested 


this,  young  Robert  Lloyd,  Mrs.  Damerel's 
brother,  took  it  upon  him  to  laugh. 

44  There  is  nothing  to  do  here,"  he  said. 
"  If  it  were  near  the  river,  for  boating,  it 
would  be  a  different  matter,  or  even  if 
there  was  a  stream  to  fish  in ;  but  a  fellow 
has  nothing  to  do  here,  and  why  should 
Falkland  come  to  bore  himself  to  death  ?  " 
Thus  the  young  inan  ended  with  a  sigh  for 
himself  though  he  had  begun  with  a  laugh 
at  me. 

"  If  ho  is  so  afraid  to  be  bored  himself," 
said  I  —  for  I  was  rather  angry  to  hear  our 
pretty  village  bo  lightly  spoken  of —  "  I  am 
sure  he  must  know  quantities  of  people 
who  would  not  be  bored.  Young  barris- 
ters marry  sometimes,  I  suppose,  impru- 
dently, like  other  young  people " 

u  Curates,  for  instance,"  said  Robert, 
who  was  a  saucy  boy.  . 

"  Curates,  and  young  officer?,  and  all 
sorts  of  foolish  people/'  said  I ;  "  and  think 
what  a  comfort  that  little  bouse  would  be 
to  a  poor  young  couple  with  babies  I  Oh 
no,  I  do  not  like  to  see  such  a  waste :  a 
house  going  to  rack  and  ruin  for  want  of 
some  one  to  live  in  it,  and  so  many  people 
famishing  for  want  of  fresh  air,  and  the 
country.  Don't  say  any  more,  for  it  hurts 
me  to  see  it.  I  wish  it  were  mine  to  do 
what  I  liked  with  it  only  for  a  year." 

'*  Communism,  rank  communism,"  said 
the  Admiral.  But  if  that  is  communism, 
then  I  am  a  communist,  and  I  don't  deny 
it.  I  would  uot  waste  a  Christian  dwell- 
ing-place any  more  than  I  would  throw 
away  good  honest  wholesome  bread. 

However,  this  state  of  things  came  to  an 
end  one  spring,  a  good  many  years  ago. 
Workmen  came  and  began  to  put  East 
Cottage  in  order.  We  all  took  the  great- 
est interest  in  the  work.  It  was  quite  a 
place  to  go  to  for  our  afternoon  walks,  and 
sometimes  as  many  as  three  and  four  par- 
ties would  meet  there  among  the  shavings 
and  the  pails  of  plaster  and  whitewash.  It 
was  being  very  thoroughly  done  up.  We 
consulted  each  other  and  gave  our  opin- 
ions about  all  the  papers,  as  if  it  mattered 
whether  we  liked  them  or  not.  The  Green 
thought  well  of  the  new  tenant's  taste  on 
the  whole,  though  some  of  us  had  doubts 
about  the  decoration  of  the  drawing-room, 
which  was  rather  a  dark  little  room  by  na- 
ture. The  paper  for  it  was  terribly  ar- 
tistic. It  was  one  of  those  new  designs 
which  I  always  think  are  too  ecclesiastical 
for  a  private  house  —  groups  of  five  or  six 
daisies  tied  together  with  long  stalks,  de- 
tached and  distinct,  and  all  the  hair  on 
their  heads  standi ug  on  end,  so  to  speak ; 
but  we  who  objected  had  a  conviction  that 
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it  was  only  our  ignorance,  and  merely 
whispered  to  each  other  in  corners,  that 
we  were  not  quite  sure  —  that  perhaps  it 

was  just  a  little but  the  people  who 

knew  better  liked  it  very  much. 

It  was  some  time  before  we  found  out 
who  the  new  tenant  was.  He  did  not  come 
down  until  after  everything  bad  been  ar- 
ranged and  ready  for  some  weeks.  Then 
we  found  out  that  he  was  a  Mr.  Reinbardt, 
a  gentleman  who  was  well-known,  people 
said,  in  scientific  circles.  He  was  of  Ger- 
man extraction,  we  supposed,  by  his  name, 
and  as  for  his  connections,  or  where  he 
came  from,  nobody  knew  anything  about 
them.  An  old  housekeeper  was  the  first 
person  who  made  her  appearance,  and  then 
came  an  old  man-servant ;  both  of  them 
looked  the  very  models  of  respectability, 
bat  I  do  not  think,  for  my  own  part,  that 
the  sight  of  them  gave  me  a  very  pleasant 
feeling  about  their  master.  They  chilled 
yon  only  to  look  at  them.  The  woman 
had  a  suspicious  watchful  look,  her  eyes 
teemed  to  be  always  on  the  nearest  corner 
looking  for  some  one,  and  she  had  an  air 
of  resolution  which  I  should  not  have  liked 
to  straggle  against.  The  man  was  not 
quite  so  alarming,  for  he  was  older  and 
rather  feeble  on  his  legs.  One  felt  that 
there  must  be  some  weakness. in  his  char- 
acter to  justify  the  little  deviousness  that 
would  now  and  then  appear  in  his  steps. 
These  two  people  attracted  our  notice  in 
the  interval  of  waiting  for  their  master. 
The  man's  name  was  White  —  an  innocent 
feeble  sort  of  name,  but  highly  respectable 

—  and  he  called  the  woman  something 
which  sounded  like  Missis  Sarah;  but 
whether  it  was  ber  Christian  name  or  her 
surname  we  never  could  make  out. 

It  was  on  a  Monday  evening,  and  I  had 
gone  to  dine  at  the  Lodge  with  Sir  Thom- 
as and  Lady  Denzil,  when  the  first  certain 
news  of  the  new  tenant  of  East  Cottage 
reached  us.  The  gentlemen,  of  course, 
bad  been  the  first  to  hear  it.  Somehow, 
though  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  women 
tre  the  great  traffickers  in  gossip,  it  is  the 
men  who  always  start  the  subject.  When 
they  came  into  the  drawing-room  after 
dinner  they  gave  us  the  information,  which 
they  had  already  been  discussing  among 
themselves  over  their  wine. 

"Mr.  Reinbardt  has  arrived,"  Sir  Thom- 
as said  to  Lady  Denzil ;  and  we  all  asked, 

-  When  ?  " 

fe  He  came  yesterday,  I  believe/*  said  Sir 
1  nomas. 

"  Yesterday  t  Why,  yesterday  was  San- 
day,"  cried  some  one ;  and  though  we  are, 
is  a  community,  tolerably  free  from  preju- 


dice, we  were  all  somewhat  shocked ;  and 
there  was  a  pause. 

"I  believe  Sunday  is  considered  the 
most  .lucky  day  for  everything  abroad/* 
said  Lady  Denzil,  after  that  interval ;  "  for 
beginning  a  journey,  and  no  doubt  for  en- 
tering a  house.  And  as  he  is  of  German 
extraction " 

44  He  does  not  look  like  a  German,*'  said 
Robert  Lloyd ;  "he  is  quite  an  old  fellow 
—  about  fifty,  I  should  say  —  and  dark, 
not  fair." 

At  this  speech  the  most  of  us  laughed ; 
for  an  old  fellow  of  fifty  seemed  absurd  to 
us,  who  were  that  age,  or  more ;  but  Rob- 
ert, at  twenty,  had  no  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  half  offended,  "  I  could 
not  have  said  a  young  fellow,  could  IV 
He  stoops,  he  is  awfully  thin,  like  an -old 
magician,  and  shabbily  dressed,  and " 

**You  must  have  examined  him  from 
head  to  foot,  Robert." 

"  A  fellow  can't  help  seeing,'*  said 
Robert,  u  when  he  looks ;  and  I  thought 
you  all  wanted  to  know." 

Then  we  bad  a  discussion  as  to  whai  no- 
tice should  be  taken  of  the  new-comer. 
We  did  not  know  whether  he  was  married 
or  not,  and,  consequently,  could  not  go 
fully  into  the  question ;  but  the  aspect  of 
the  house  and  the  looks  of  the  servants 
were  much  against  it.  For  my  own  part, 
I  felt  convinced  he  was  not  married ;  and, 
so  far  as  we  ladies  were  concerned,  the 
question  was  thus  made  sufficiently  easy. 
But  the  gentlemen  felt  the  weight  pro- 
portionably  heavy  on  their  shoulders. 

"I  never  knew  any  one  of  the  name  of 
Reinbardt,"  Sir  Thomas  said,  with  a  mus- 
ing air. 

"  Probably  he  will  have  brought  letters 
from  somebody,"  the  Admiral  suggested : 
and  that  was  a  wonderful  comfort  to  all 
the  men. 

Of  course  he  must  have  letters  from 
somebody ;  he  must  know  some  one  who 
knew  Sir  Thomas,  or  Mr.  Damerel,  or  the 
Admiral,  or  General  Perronet,  or  the 
Lloyds.  Surely  the  world  was  not  so 
large  as  to  make  it  possible  that  the  new- 
comer did  not  know  some  one  who  knew 
one  of  the  people  on  the  Green.  As  for 
being  a  scientific  notability,  or  even  a  lit- 
erary character,  I  am  afraid  that  would 
not  have  done  much  for  him  in  Dinglefield. 
If  he  had  been  cousin  to  poor  Lord  Glyn- 
don,  who  was  next  to  an  idiot,  it  would 
have  been  of  a  great  deal  more  service  to 
him.  I  do  not  say  that  we  were  right ;  I 
think  there  are  other  things  which  ought 
to  be  taken  into  consideration ;  but,  with- 
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oat  arguing  about  it,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
so  it  was. 

The  Green  generally  kept  a  watchful  eye 
for  some  time  on  the  East  Cottage.  There 
were  no  other  servants  except  those  two 
whom  we  had  already  seen.  Sometimes  the 
gardener,  who  kept  all  the  little  gardens 
about  in  order  —  "doing  for"  ladies  like 
myself,  for  instance,  who  could  not  afford  to 
keep  a  gardener  —  was  called  in  to  assist  at 
East  Cottage;  and  I  believe  (of  course  I 
could  not  question  him  on  ttib  subject ;  I 
heard  this  through  one  of  the  maids)  that 
he  was  very  jocular  about  the  man-ser- 
vant, who  was  a  real  man-of-all-work,  do- 
ing everything  you  could  think  of,  from 
helping  to  cook,  down  to  digging  in  the 
garden.  Our  gardener  opened  his  mouth 
and  uttered  a  great  laugh  when  he  spoke  of 
him.  He  held  the  opinion  common  to  a 
great  many  of  his  class,  that  to  undertake 
too  much  was  a  positive  injury  to  others. 
A  servant  who  kept  to  his  own  work,  and 
thought  it  was  "  not  bis  place  "  to  inter- 
fere with  anythiug  beyond  it,  or  lend  a 
helping  hand  in  matters  beyond  his  own 
immediate  calling,  was  Matthew's  model 
of  what  a  servant  ought  to  be,  and  a  man 
who  pretended  to  be  a  butler,  and  was  a 
Jack-of-all-trades,  was  a  contemptible  ob- 
ject to  our  gardener :  "  taking  the  bread 
out  o'  other  folkses'  mouths,"  he  said.  He 
thought  the  man  at  the  East  Cottage  was 
a  foreigner,  and  altogether  had  a  very  poor 
opinion  of  him.  But,  however,  what  was 
a  great  deal  worse  was  the  fact  that  neith- 
er the  man-servant,  nor  the  woman,  nor 
the  master,  appeared  to  care  for  our  no- 
tice, or  in  any  way  took  the  place  they 
ought  to  have  done  in  our  little  com- 
munity. They  had  their  things  down  from 
London ;  they  either  did  their  washing 
w within  themselves"  or  sent  it  also  away 
to  a  distance ;  thgy  made  no  friends,  and 
sought  none.  Mr.  Bernhardt  brought  no 
letters  of  introduction.  Sometimes  —  but 
rarely  —  he  might  be  seen  of  an  evening 
walking  towards  the  Dell,  with  an  um- 
brella over  his  head  to  shield  him  from  the 
setting  sun,  but  be  never  looked  at  any- 
body whom  he  met,  or  showed  the  least 
inclination  to  cultivate  acquaintance,  even 
with  a  child  or  a  dog.  And  the  worst  of 
all  was  that  he  certainly  never  went  to 
church.  We  were  very  regular  church- 
goers on  the  Green.  Some  of  us  preferred 
sometimes  to  go  to  a  little  churoh  in  the 
woods,  which  was  intended  for  the  scat- 
tered population  of  our  forest  district,  and 
was  very  pretty  and  sweet  in  the  midst  of 
the  great  trees,  instead  of  to  the  parish. 
But  to  one  or  other  everybody  went  onoe 


every  Sunday  at  least.  It  was  quite  a 
pretty  sight  on  Sunday  morning  to  see 
everybody  turning  out  —  Dam i lies  all  to- 
gether, and  lonely  folk  like  myself,  who 
scarcely  could  feel  lonely  when  there  was 
such  a  feeling  of  harmony  and  friendliness 
about.  The  young  people  set  off  walking 
generally  a  little  while  before  us;  but 
most  of  the  elder  people  drove,  for  it  was 
a  good  long  way.  And  though  some 
rigid  persons  thought  it  was  wrong  on  the 
Sunday,  yet  the  nice  carriages  and  horses 
looked  pleasant,  and  the  servants  always 
had  time  to  come  to  church ;  and  an  old 
lady  like  Lady  Dentil,  for  instance,  mu*t 
have  stayed  at  home  altogether  if  she  had 
not  been  allowed  to  drive.  I  think  a  dis- 
tinction should  be  made  in  such  cases. 
But  when  all  the  houses  thus  opened  their 
doors  and  poured  forth  their  inhabitants, 
it  may  be  supposed  how  strange  it  looked 
that  one  house  should  never  open  and  no 
figure  ever  come  from  it  to  join  the  Sun- 
day stream.  Even  the  housekeeper,  so  far 
as  we  could  ascertain,  never  had  a  Sun- 
day out.  They  lived  within  those  walls, 
within  the  trees  that  were  now  so  tidy  and 
trim.  One  morning  when  I  had  a  cold, 
and  was  reading  the  service  by  myself  in 
my  own  room,  I  had  a  glimpse  of  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house.  It  was  a  summer  day, 
very  soft  and  blue  and  full  of  sunshine. 
You  know  what  I  mean  when- 1  say  blue  — 
the  sky  seemed  to  stoop  nearer  to  the 
earth,  the  earth  hushed  itself  and  looked 
up  all  still  and  gentle  to  the  sky.  There 
were  no  clouds  above,  and  nobody  moving 
below;  nothing  but  a  little  thrill  and 
flicker  of  leaves,  a  faint  rustle  of  the  grass, 
and  the  birds  singing  with  a  softer  note, 
as  if  they  too  knew  that  it  was  Sunday. 
My  room  is  in  the  front  of  the  house,  and 
overlooks  all  the  Green.  The  window  waa 
open,  and  the  click  of  a  latch  sounding  in 
the  stillness  made  me  lift  my  head  with- 
out thinking  from  the  lesson  I  was  read- 
ing. It  was  Mr.  Beinhardt,  who  had  come 
out  of  his  cottage.    He  came  to  the  garden 

fate  and  stood  for  a  moment  looking  out. 
was  not  near  enough  to  see  his  face,  but 
in  every  line  of  his  spare  stooping  figure 
there  was  suspicion  and  doubt.  He  looked 
to  the  right  and  to  the  left  with  ourioua 
prying  eagerness,  as  if  he  expected  to  see 
some  one  coming.  And  then  he  came  oat 
altogether,  and  began  to  walk  up  and  down, 
up  and  down.  The  stillness  was  so  great 
that,  though  he  walked  very  softly,  the 
sound  of  his  steps  on  the  gravel  of  the  road 
reached  me  from  time  to  time.  I  stopped 
in  my  reading  to  watch  him,  in  spite  of 
myself,    Every  time  he  turned  he  looked 
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about  htm  in  the  same  suspicious  carious 
way.    Was  be  waiting  for  some  oue  Y  was 
be  looking  -out  for  a  visitor  ?  or  was  he 
(the  thought  sprang  into  my  mind  all  at 
once)   insane,  perhaps,  and  bad  escaped 
from  his  keepers  in  the  cottage?     This 
thought  made  my  heart  jump,  but  a  little 
reflection  calmed  me,  for  he  had  not  the 
least  appearance  of  insanity.    The  little 
jar  now  and  then  of  his  foot  when  he 
turned  kept  me  in  excitement;  I  felt  it 
impossible   to  keep  from  watching  him. 
When  I  fonnd  how  abstracted  my  mind 
was  getting,  I  knelt  down  to  say  the  Lit- 
any, feeling  that  it  was  wrong  to  yield  to 
this;  and  when  I  got  up  from  my  knees 
the  first  carriage  —  the  Dermis*  carriage 
—  was  coming  gleaming  along  the  distant 
road  in  the  sunshine,  coming  back  from 
church,  and  the  lonely  figure  was  gone.    I 
did   not  know  whether-  be  had  gone  in 
again  or  had  extended  his  walk.    But  I 
felt  somehow  all  that  day,  though  you  will 
say  with  very  little  reason,  that  I  knew 
something  more  about  our  strange  neigh- 
boor  than  most  people  did  on  the  Green. 

chapter  n. 

This  seclusion  and  isolation  of  East 
Cottage  did  not,  however,  last  very  long. 
Before  the  summer  was  over  Sir  Thomas, 
who,  though  he  stood  on  his  dignity  some- 
times, was  very  kind  at  bottom,  began  to 
feel  compunctious  about  his  solitary  neigh- 
bour :  now  and  then  he  would  say  some- 
thing which  betrayed  this.  "It  worries 
me  to  think  there  is  some  one  there  who 
has  been  taken  no  notice  of  by  anybody," 
be  would  say.  "  Of  course  it  is  his  own 
fault — entirely  his  ewn  fault."  The  next 
time  one  met  him  he  would  return  to  the 
subject.  ''What  a  lovely  dayl  Every- 
body seems  to  be  out-of-doors  —  except  at 
East  Cottage,  where  they  have  the  blinds 
drawn  down."  This  would  be  said  with 
a  pucker  of  vexation  and  annoyance  about 
his  mouth.  .  He  was  an^ry  with  the 
rtranger,  and  sorry,  and  did  not  know 
what  to  do.  And  I  for  one  knew  what 
would  follow.  But  we  were  all  very  cu- 
rious when  we  heard  that  Sir  Thomas  had 
actually  called.  The  Stokes  came  running 
in  to  tell  me  one  afternoon.  "  Oh,  fancy, 
Mrs.  If  usgrave,  Sir  Thomas  has  called  I " 
cried  Lucy.  "  And  he  has  been  admitted, 
which  is  still  greater  fun,"  said  Robert 
Iioyd,  who  was  with  them.  I  may  say  in 
passing  that  this  was  before  Robert  had 
passed  his  examination,  when  he  was  an 
idle  young  man  at  home,  trying  hard  to 
persuade  Lucy  Stokes  that  he  and  she  were 
in  love  with  each  other.    Their  parents,  of 
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course,  would  never  have  permitted  such  a 
thing  for  a  moment,  and  fortunately  there 
turned  out  to  be  nothing  in  it ;  but  at 
present  this  was  the  chief  occupation  of 
Robert's  life. 

"  I  am  very  glad,"  said  L  "  I  knew  Sir 
Thomas  never  would  be  happy  till  he  had 
done  it." 

44  And  oh,  you  don't  know  what  funny 
stories  there  are  about,"  said  Lucy. 
"  They  say  he  killed  his  wife,  and  that  he 
is  always  thinking  he  sees  her  ghost.  I 
wonder  if  it  is  true  ?  They  say  he  can 
never  be  left  alone  or  in  the  dark ;  he  is  so 
frightened.  I  met  him  yesterday,  and  it 
made  mo  jump.  I  never  saw  a  man  who 
killed  his  wife  before." 

'*  But  who  says  he  killed  his  wife  ?  " 

"  Oh,  everybody :  we  heard  it  from  Mat- 
thew the  gardener,  and  I  think  he  heard  it 
at  the  *  Barleymow,'  and  it  is  all  over  the 
place.  Fancy  Sir  Thomas  calling  on  such 
a  person;  for  I  suppose,"  said  Lucy, 
"  though  you  are  so  very  superior,  you 
men,  and  may  beat  us,  and  all  that,  it  is 
not  made  law  yet  that  you  may  kill  your 
wives." 

"It  mi<rht  just  as  well  be  the  law,  for  I 
am  sure  there  are  many  other  things  quite 
as  bad,"  said  Lottie,  while  Robert,  who 
had  been  appealed  to,  whispered  some  an- 
swer which  made  Lucy  laugh.  "Poor 
man,  I  wonder  if  she  was  a  very  bad 
woman,  and  if  she  haunts  him.  How  dis- 
appointed he  must  have  been  to  find  he 
could  not  get  rid  of  her  even  that  way !  " 

"  Lottie,*  my  dear,  here  is  Sir  Thomas 
coming:  don't  talk  so  much  nonsense," 
said  I,  hurriedly. 

I  am  afraid,  however,  that  Sir  Thomas 
rather  liked  the  nonsense.  He  had  not 
the  feeling  of  responsibility  in  encouraging 
girls  to  run  on,  that  most  women  have. 
He  thought  it  was  amusing,  as  men  gener- 
ally do,  and  never  paused  to  think  how 
bad  it  was  for  the  girls.  But  to-day  he 
was  too  full  of  his  own  story  to  care  much- 
for  theirs.  He  came  in  with  dusty  boots, 
which  was  auite  against  his  principles,  and 
stretched  his  long  spare  limbs  out  on  the 
beautiful  rug  which  the  Stokes  had  worked 
for  me  in  a  way  that  went  to  my  heart. 
That  showed  how  very  much  pre-ocoupied 
he  was ;  for  Sir  Thomas  was  never  incon- 
siderate about  such  matters. 

"  Well,"  be  said,  pushing  his  thin  white 
hair  off  bis  forehead,  and  stretching  out 
his  legs  as  if  he  were  quite  worn  out. 
"  There  is  one  piece  of  work  well  over. 
I  have  had  a  good  many  tough  jobs  in  my 
life,  but  I  dou't    know  that  1  ever  had  a 
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"  Oh,  tell  us  what  happened.  Ib  he 
mad?  did  he  try  to  keep  the  door  shut? 
did  he  hart  you  ?  "  cried  the  Stoke3. 

Sir  Thomas  smiled  upon  this  nonsense 
as  if  it  had  been  perfectly  reasonable,  and 
the  best  sense  in  the  world. 

"  Hurt  me !  well,  not  quite :  he  was  not 
likely  to  try  that.  He  is  a  little  mite  of  a 
man,  who  could  not  hurt  a  fly.  And  be- 
sides," added  Sir  Thomas,  correcting  him- 
self, "  he  is  a  gentleman.  I  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  he  is  a  perfect  gentleman.  He 
conducts  himself  quite  as  —  as  all  the  rest 
of  us  do.  No,  it  was  the  difficulty  in  get- 
ting in  that  bewildered  me." 

44  Was  there  a  difficulty  in  getting  in  ?  " 

"You  shall  hear.  The  servant  looked 
as  if  he  would  faint  when  he  saw  me. 
*  Mr.  Reinhardt  at  home  ? '  Oh  I  he  could 
not  quite  say;  if  I  would  wait  he  would 
go  and  ask.  So  I  waited  in  the  hall,"  said 
Sir  Thomas,  with  a  smile.  "  Well,  yes,  it 
was  odd,  of  course ;  but  such  an  experience 
now  and  then  is  not  bad  for  one.  It  shows 
you,  you  know,  how  little  importance  you 
are  of,  the  moment  you  get  beyond  the 
circle  of  people  who  know  you.  I  think 
really  it  is  salutary,  you  know,  if  you  come 
to  that  —  and  amusing,"  he  added,  this 
time  with  a  little  laugh. 

"  Oh,  but  what  a  shame :  how  shocking, 
bow  horrid  I  You,  Sir  Thomas,  whom 
everybody  knows  I "  said  Lottie  Stoke. 

"That  is  just  what  makes  it  so  instruc- 
,  tive,"  he  said.  "  I  must  have  stood  in  the 
hall  a  quarter-of-an-hour ;  allowing  for  the 
tediousness  of  waiting,  I  should  say 
certainly  a  quarter-of-an-hour;  aqd  then 
the  man  came  back  and  asked  me,  what  do 
you  think  V  if  I  had  come  of  my  own 
accord,  or  if  some  one  had  sent  me.  It 
was  ludicrous/*  said  '  Sir  Thomas,  with  a 
half  laugh ;  "  but  if  you  will  think  of  it, 
it  was  rather  irritating.  I  am  afraid  I  lost 
my  temper  a  little.  I  said,  'I  am  Sir 
Tbomas  Denzil.  I  live  at  the  Lodge,  and  I 
have  come  to  call  upon  your  master/  in  a 
tone  which  made  the  old  fool  of  a  man 
shake,  and  then  some  one  else  appeared  at 
the  top  of  the  stairs.  It  was  Mr.  Bernhardt, 
who  had  heard  my  voice." 

•4  What  did  he  say  for  himself?  *  I  asked. 

44  It  was  not  his  fault,'1  said  Sir  Thoma* ; 
"  he  knew  nothing  of  it.  He  is  a  very 
well-informed  man,  Mrs.  Musgiave.  He  is 
quite  able  to  enter  into  conversation  on 
any  subject.  He  was  very  glad  to  see  me. 
He  is  a  sort  of  reel  use,  it  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive, but  quite  a  proper  man ;  very  well- 
informed,  one  whom  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
oonverse  with,  I  assure  you-  He  made  a 
thousand  apologies.    He  said  something 


about  unfortunate  circumstances,  and  a 
disagreeable  visitor,  as  an  excuse  for  his 
man ;  but  whether  the  disagreeable  visitor 
was  some  one  who  had  been  there  or  who 
was  expected        " 

"  Oh,  I  know,"  cried  Lucy  Stoke,  with 
excitement.    "  It  was  his  wife's  ghost." 

Sir  Thomas  stopped  short  aghast,  and 
looked  at  me  to  ask  if  the  child  had  gone 
mad. 

"  How  could  they  think  Sir  Thomas  was 
the  wife's  ghost  ?  "  cried  Lottie,  "  you  silly 
girl !  and  besides,  most  likely  it  is  not 
true." 


"  What  is  not  true  ?  "  asked  Sir  Thomas, 
in  dismay. 

44  Oh,  they  say  he  killed  her,"  said  Lucy, 
44  and  that  she  haunts  him.  They  say  his 
man  sleeps  in  his  room,  and  the  house- 
keeper just  outside.  He  cannot  be  left  by 
himself  for  a  moment,  and  I  do  not  wonder 
he  should  be  frightened  if  he  has  killed  his 
wife." 

44  Nonsense,  nonsense,"  said  Sir  Thomas, 
raising  his  voice.  "  Nonsense !  "  he  was 
quite  angry.  He  had  taken  up  the  man, 
and  felt  responsible  for  bim.  ",My  dear 
child,  I  think  you  are  going  out  of  your 
little  wits,"  he  cried.  "Killed  his  wife; 
why,  the  man  is  a  thorough  gentleman. 
A  most  well-informed  man,  and  knows  my 
friend  Sir  Septimus  Dash,  who  is  the  head 
of  the  British  Association.  Why,  why, 
Lucy  I  you  take  away  ray  breath." 

44  It  was  not  me  who  said  it,"  cried  saucy 
Lucy.  *4It  is  all  over  the  Green,  every- 
body knows.  They  say  she  disappeared 
all  at  once,  and  never  was  heard  of  more ; 
and  then  there  used  to  be  sounds  like 
somebody  crying  and  moaning;  and  then 
he  got  so  frightened,  he  never  would  go 
anywhere,  nor  look  any  one  in  the  face. 
Oh  1  only  suppose  ;  how  strange  it  would 
be  to  have  a  haunted  house  on  the  Green. 
If  I  had  anybody  to  <ro  with  me  I  should 
like  to  walk  down  to  East  Cottage  at  mid- 
night." 

44  Let  me  go  with  you,"  whispered 
Robert;  but  fortunately  I  heard  him,  and 
gave  Lucy  a  look.  She  was  a  silly  little 
girl  certainly,  but  not  as  bad  as  that. 

"This  is  really  very  great  nonsense," 
said  Sir  Thomas.  "  A  haunted  house  at 
this  time  of  day  1  Mrs.  Musgrave,  I  hope 
you  will  use  all  your  influence  to  put  down 
this  story  if  it  exists.  I  give  you  my 
word,  Mr.  Reinhardt  is  quite  an  addition  ; 
and  knows  Sir  Septimus  Dash.  A  really 
well-bred,  well-informed  man.  I  am  quite 
shocked,  I  assure  you.  Lucy,  I  hope  you 
will  not  spread  this  ridiculous  story.  I 
shall  ask  your  mother  what  she  thinks. 
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Poor  manl  no  wonder  he  looked  uncom- 
fortable, if  there  is  already  a  rumour  like 
this." 

u  Then  he  did  look  uncomfortable  ?  " 
said  Lottie. 

"No;  I  can't  say  he  did.  No;  I  don't 
mean  uncomfortable/'  said  Sir  Thomas, 
seeing  he  had  committed  himself  "I 
mean— it  is  absurd  altogether.  A 
charming  man ;  one  whom  you  will  all 
like  immensely.  I  think  Lady  Denzil  must 
have  returned  from  her  drive.  We  are  to 
see  you  all  to-morrow,  I  believe,  in  the 
afternoon  ?  Now,  Lucy,  no  more  gossip ; 
leave  that  to  the  old  women,  my  dear." 

"Sir  Thomas  does  not  know  what  to 
make  of  it,"  said  Lottie,  as  we  watched 
him  cross  the  Green.  "  He  has  gone  to 
my  lady  to  have  his  mind  maderup  whether 
he  ought  to  pay  any  attention  to  it  or  not" 

"And  my  lady  will  say  not,"  said  I; 
"fortunately  we  are  all  sure  of  that. 
Lady  Denzil  will  not  let  anybody  be  con- 
demned without  a  hearing.  And,  Lucy,  I 
think  Sir  Thomas  gave  you  very  good  ad- 
vice; when  you  are  old  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  amuse  yourself  with  spreading 
stories,  especially  such  dreadful  stories  as 
this." 

Lucy  took  offence  at  this,  and  went  away 
pouting  —  comforted  by  Robert  Lloyd, 
and  very  indignant  with  me.  Lottie  stayed 
for  a  moment  behind  her  to  tell  me  that  it 
was  really  quite  true,  and  that  the  report 
had  gone  all  over  the  Green,  and  every- 
body was  talking  of  it.  Nobody  knew 
quite  where  it  had  come  from,  but  it  was 
already  known  to  all  the  world  at  Dingle- 
field,  and  a  very  unpleasant  report  it  was. 

However,  time  went  on,  and  no  more 
was  heard  of  this.  In  a  little  place  like 
Diuglefield,  as  soon  as  everybody  has 
heard  a  story,  a  pause  ensues.  We  can 
not  go  on  indefinitely  propagating  it,  and 
renewing  our  own  faith  in  it.  When  we 
all  know  it,  and  nothing  more  can  be  Baid 
on  the  subject,  we  are  pulled  up  short; 
and  unless  there  are  new  facts  to  comment 
upon,  or  some  new  light  thrown  upon  the 
affair,  it  is  almost  sure  to  die  away,  as  a 
matter  of  course.  This  was  the  case  in 
respect  to  the  report  about  Mr.  Bernhardt. 
We  got  no  more  information,  and  we  could 
not  go  on  talking  about  the  old  story  for 
ever.  We  exhausted  it,  and  grew  tired  of 
it,  and  let  it  drop ;  and  thus,  by  degrees, 
we  got  used  to  him,  and  became  acquaint- 
ed with  him,  more  or  less. 

The  other  gentlemen  called,  one  by  one, 
after  Sir  Thomas.  He  was  asked,  timidly, 
to  one  or  two  dinner-parties,  and  declined, 
which  we  thought  at  first  showed,  on  the 


whole,  good  taste  on  his  part.  But  he  be- 
came quite  friendly  when  we  met  him  on 
the  road,  and  would  stop  to  talk,  and 
showed  no  oaoroseness,  nor  fear  of  any  one. 
He  had  what  was  generally  pronounced  to 
be  a  refined  face  —  the  features  high  and 
clear,  with  a  kind  of  ivory  paleness,  and 
keen  eyes,  which  were  very  sharp  to  note 
everything.  He  was,  as  Sir  Thomas  said, 
very  well-informed.  There  seemed  to  be 
nothing  that  you  could  talk  about  that  he 
did  not  know ;  and  in  scieuce,  the  gentle- 
men said  be  was  a  perfect  mine  of  knowl- 
edge. I  am  not  sure,  however,  that  thev 
were  very  good  judges,  for  I  don't  think 
either  Sir  Thomas  or  the  Admiral  knew 
much  about  science.  One  thin*,  however, 
which  made  some  of  us  still  doubtful 
about  him  was  the  fact  that  he  never 
talked  of  people.  When  a  name  was  men- 
tioned in  conversation  be  never  said,  "  Oh, 
I  know  him  very  well  —  I  knew  bis  father 
—  a  cousin  of  his  was  a  great  friend  of 
mine,"  as  most  people  do.  All  the  ex- 
pression went  out  of  his  face  as  soon  as  we 
came  to  this  kind  of  talk ;  and  it  may  be 
supposed  how  very  much  at  a  loss  most 
people  were  in  consequence  for  subjects  to 
talk  about.  But  this,  though  it  was  strange, 
was  not  any  sort  of  proof  that  he  had  done 
anything  very  wicked.  It  might  be  —  and 
the  most  of  us  thought  it  was  —  an  evi- 
dence that  he  had  not  lived  in  society. 
"  He  knows  my  friend,  Sir  Septimus  Dash," 
Sir  Thomas  always  said  in  his  favour ;  but 
then,  of  course,  Sir  Septimus  wa3  a  public 
personage,  and  Mr.  Bernhardt  might  have 
made  his  acquaintance  at  some  public 
place.  But  still,  a  man  may  be  of  no  fam- 
ily, and  out  of  society,  and  yet  not  have 
murdered  his  wife.  After  a  while  we  be- 
gan to  think*  indeed,  that  whether  he  had 
killed  her  or  not,  it  was  just  as  well  there 
was  no  wife  in  the  question  —  "Just  as 
well,"  Mrs.  Perronet  said,  who  was  great 
in  matters  of  society.  "  A  man  whom  no- 
body knows  does  not  matter;  but  what 
should  we  have  done  with  a  woman  ?  " 

"  He  must  have  killed  her  on  purpose  to 
save  us  the  trouble,"  said  Lottie.  But  the 
General's  wife  was  quite  in  earnest,  and 
did  not  see  the  joke. 

chapter  in. 

It  is  a  good  thing,  on  the  whole,  to  have 
a  house  with  a  mystery  about  it  in  one's 
immediate  neighbourhood.  Gradually  we 
ceased  to  believe  that  Mr.  Bernhardt  had 
anything  criminal  about  him.  But  it  was 
quite  certain  that  there  was  a  mystery  — 
that  we  knew  nothing  about  him,  neither 
where  he  came  from,  nor  what  his  family 
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was.  For  one  thing,  he  had  certainly  no 
occupation  :  therefore,  of  course,  he  must 
be  sufficiently  well  off  to  do  without  that : 
and  he  had  no  relations  —  no  one  who  ever 
oame  to  see  him,  nor  of  whom  be  talked ; 
and  though  the  men  who  called  upon  him 
had  been  admitted,  they  were  never  asked 
to  go  back,  nor  had  one  of  us  ladies  ever 
crossed  his  threshold.  It  would  seem,  in- 
deed, that  he  had  made  a  rule  against  ad- 
mitting ladies,  for  when  Mrs.  Damercl  her- 
self called  to  speak  of  the  soup-kitchen, 
old  White  came  and  spoke  to  her  at  the 

fate,  and  trembled  very  much,  and  begged 
er  a  hundred  pardons,  but,  nevertheless, 
would  not  let  her  in  —  a  thing  which  made 
her  very  indignant.  Thus  the  house  be- 
came to  us  all  a  mysterious  house,  and,  on 
the  whole,  I  think  we  rather  liked  it.  The 
mystery  did  no  harm,  and  it  certainly 
amused  us,  and  kept  our  interest  alive. 

,  Thus  the  summer  passed,  and  Dinglefield 
'  had  got  used  to  the  Scientific  Gentleman. 
That  was  the  name  he  generally  went  by. 
When  strangers  came  to  the  Green,  and 
had  it  all  described  to  them  —  Sir  Thomas 
here,  the  Admiral  there,  the  General  at  the 
other  side,  and  so  on,  we  always  gave  a 
little  special  description  of  Mr.  Reinhardt. 
"He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society," 
one  would  say,  not  knowing  much  what 
that  meant.  "He  belongs  to  the  British 
Association,"  said  another.  "  He  is  a  great 
scientific  light."  We  began  even  to  feel  a 
little  proud  of  him.  Even  I  myself,  on  the 
nights  when  I  did  not  sleep  well,  used  to 
feel  quite  pleased,  when  I  looked  out,  to 
see  the  Scientific  Gentleman's  light  still 
burning.  He  was  sitting  up  there,  no 
doubt,  pondering  things  that  were  much 
beyond  our  comprehension  —  and  it  made 
us  proud  to  think  that,  on  the  Green,  there 
was  some  one  who  was  going  over  the 
abstrusest  questions  in  the  dead  of  the 
night. 

It  was  about  six  months  after  his  arrival 
when,  one  evening,  for  some  special  reason, 
I  forget  what,  I  went  to  Mrs.  Stoke's  to 
tea.  She  lives  a  little  way  down  the  lane, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  "  Barleymow." 
It  is  not  often  that  she  asks  any  one  even 
to  tea.  '  As  a  rule,  people  generally  ask 
her  and  her  daughters,  for  we  are  all  very 
well  aware  of  her  circumstances ;  but,  on 

•  this  particular  night,  I  was  there  for  some 
reason  or  other.  It  was  October,  and  the 
nights  had  begun  to  be  cold;  but  there 
was  a  full  moon,  and  at  ten  o'clock  it  'was 
as  light  as  day.  This  was  why  I  would 
not  let  them  send  any  one  home  with  me. 

•  I  must  say  I  have  never  understood  bow 
middle-aged  women  like  myself  oan  have  a 


pretty  young  maid-servant  sent  for  them, 
knowing  very  well  that  the  girl  must  walk 
one  way  alone,  and  that,  if  there  is  any 
danger  at  all,  a  young  woman  of  twenty  is 
more  in  the  way  of  it,  than  one  who  might 
be  her  mother.  I  remember  going  to  the 
door  to  look  out,  and  protesting  that  I  was 
not  the  least  nervous  —  nor  was  I.  I 
knew  all  the  roads  as  well  as  I  knew  my 
own  garden,  and  everybody  round  about 
knew  me.  The  way  was  not  at  all  louely. 
To  be  sure,  there  were  not  many  people 
walking  about;  but  then  there  were  houses 
all  along  —  and  lastly,  it  was  light  as  day. 
The  moon  was  shining  in  that  lavish  sort 
of  way  which  she  only  has  when  she  is  at 
■  the  full.  The  houses  amid  their  trees 
stood  whitened  over,  held  fast  by  the  light, 
as  it  were,  as  the  wedding-guest  was  held 
by  the  eye  of  the  Ancient  Mariner.  The 
shadows  were  as  black  as  the  light  was 
white.  There  was  a  certain  solemnity 
about  it,  so  full  of  light,  and  yet  so  colour- 
less. After  I  had  left  the  house,  and  had 
come  out  —  I  and  my  shadow — into  the  full 
whiteness,  it  made  an  impression  upon  me 
which  I  could  scarcely  resist.  My  first 
idea  when  I  glanced  back  was  that  my  own 
shadow  was  some  one  stealing  after  me. 
That  gave  me  a  shake  for  a  moment, 
though  I  laughed  at  myself.  The  lights 
of  the  " Barleymow"  neutralized  this 
solemn  feeling,  and  I  went  on,  thinking  to 
myself  what  a  good  story  it  would  be  for 
my  neighbours  —  my  own  shadow  1  I  did 
not  cross  the  Green,  as  I  generally  did, 
partly  from  a  vague  feeling  that,  though 
it  was  so  light  and  so  safe,  there  was  a 
certain  company  "  in  being  close  to  the 
houses  —  not  that  I  was  the  least  afraid, 
or  that,  indeed,  there  was  any  occasion  to 
fear,  but  just  for  company's  sake.  By  this 
time,  I  think  it  mu3t  have  been  very  nearly 
eleven  o'clock,  which  is  a  late  hour  for 
Dinglefield.  All  the  houses  seemed  shut 
up  for  the  night.  Looking  up  the  Green, 
the  effect  of  the  sleeping  place,  with  the 
moon  shining  on  the  pale  gables  and  ends 
of  houses,  and  all  the  trees  in  black,  and 
the  white  stretch  of  space  in  the  centre, 
looking  as  if  it  had  been  clean  swept  by 
the  moonlight  of  every  obstacle,  had  the 
strangest  effect.  I  was  not  in  the  least 
afraid.  What  should  I  be  afraid  of,  so 
close  to  ray  own  door  ?  But  still  I  felt  a 
little  shiver  run  over  me'  —  a  something 
involuntary,  which  I  oouid  not  help,  like 
that  little  thrill  of  the  nerves,  which  makes 
people  say  that  some  one  is  walking  over 
your  grave. 

And  ail  at  once  in  the  great    stillness 
and  quiet  I  heard  a  sound  quite  near.     It 
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very  soft  at  first,  not  much  louder  than 
a  sigh.  I  harried  on  for  a  few  steps 
frightened,  I  could  not  tell  why,  and  then, 
disgusted  with  myself,  I  stopped  to  listen. 
Yes,  now  it  came  again,  louder  this  time ; 
and  then  I  turned  round  to  look  where  it 
eame  from.  It  was  the  sound  of  somo  one 
moaning  either  in  sorrow  or  in  pain:  a 
soft  "interrupted  moan,  now  and  then  stop- 
ping short  with  a  kind  of  sob.  My  heart 
began  to  beat,  but  I  said  to  myself,  it  is 
some  one  in  trouble,  and  I  can't  run  away. 
The  sound  came  from  the  side  of  East  Cot- 
tage, just  where  the  little  railing  in  front 
ended ;  and,  after  a  long  look,  I  began  to  see 
that  there  was  some  one  there.  What  I 
made  out  was  the  outline  of  a  figure  seated 
on  the  ground,  with  knees  drawn  up,  and 
looking  so  thin  that  they  almost  came  to  a 
point.  It  was  straight  up  against  the  rail- 
ing, and  so  overshadowed  by  the  lilac- 
boshes  that  the  outline  of  the  knees,  black, 
but  whitened  over  as  it  were  with  a 
sprinkling  of  snow  or  silver,  was  all  that 
could  be  made  out.  It  was  like  something 
dimly  seen  in  a  picture,  not  like  flesh  and 
blood.  It  gave  me  the  strangest  sensa- 
tion to  see  this  something,  this  shrouded 
semblance  of  a  human  figure  at  Mr.  Bern- 
hardt'* door.  All  the  stories  that  had 
been  told  of  him  came  back  to  my  mind. 
His  wife  I  I  would  have  kept  the  recol- 
lection out  of  my  mind  if  I  could,  but  it 
eame  without  any  will  of  mine.  I  turned 
and  went  on  as  fast  aa  ever  I  could.  I 
should  have  run  like  a  frightened  child  had 
I  followed  my  own  instinctive  feeling. 
My  heart  beat,  my  feet  rang  upon  the 
gravel ;  and  then  I  stopped  short,  hatiug 
myself.  How  silly  and  weak  I  was  1  It 
might  be  some  poor  creature,  some  tramp 
or  wandering  wretch,  who  had  sunk  down 
there  in  sickness  or  weariness,  while  I  in 
my  cowardice  passed  by  on  the  other  side 
frightened  lest  it  should  be  a  ghost.  I  do 
oot  know  to  this  day  how  it  was  that  I 
forced  myself  to  turn  and  go  back,  but  I 
did-  Oh  1  what  a  moaning,  wailing  sound 
it  was ;  not  loud,  but  the  very  cry  of  deso- 
lation. I  felt  as  1  went,  though  my  heart 
beat  so,  that  such  a  moaning  could  only 
come  from  a  living  creature,  one  who  had 
a  body  full  of  weariness  and  pain,  as  well 
as  a  suffering  soul. 

1  went  back  and  went  up  to  the  thing 
with  those  sharp-pointed  knees;  then  I 
saw  the  hands  clasped  round  the  kuees, 
and  the  hopeless  head  bowed  down  upon 
them,  all  black  and  silvered  over  like 
something  cut  out  of  ebony.  I  even  saw, 
or  thought  I  saw,  amid  the  flickering  of 
the  heavens  above  and  the  shadows  below, 


a  faint  rocking  in  the  miserable  figure ;  — 
that  mechanical  unconscious  rocking  which 
is  one  of  the  primitive  ways  of  showing 
pain.  I  went  up,  all  trembling  as  I  was, 
and  asked  u  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  with  a 
voice  as  tremulous.  There  was  no  an- 
swer ;  only  the  moaning  went  on,  and  the 
movement  became  more  perceptible. 
Fortunately,  my  terror  died  away  when  I 
saw  this.  The  human  sound  and  action, 
that  were  like  what  everybody  does,^ 
brought  me  back  at  once  out  of  all  super-  * 
natural  dread.  It  was  a  woman,  and  she 
was  unhappy.  I  dismissed  the  other 
thought  —  or,  rather,  it  left  me  unawares. 

This  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  courage. 
I  repeated  my  question ;  and  then,  as  there 
was  no  answer,  went  up  and  touched  her 
softly.  The  figure  rose  with  a  spring  in  a 
moment,  before  I  could  think  what  she 
was  going  to  do.  She  put  out  her  hands, 
and  pushed  me  off. 

"  Ah  1  have  I  brought  you  out  at  last?  " 
she  cried  wildly ;  And  then  stopped  short 
and  stared  at  me ;  while  I  stared,  too, 
feeling,  whoever  it  might  be  she  had  ex- 
pected, that  I  was  not  the  person.  Her 
movement  was  bo  sudden,  that  I  shrauk 
back  in  terror,  fearing  once  more  I  could 
not  tell  what.  She  was  a  very  tall,  slight 
woman,  with  a  shawl  tightly  wrapped 
about  her.  In  the  confusion  of  the  moment 
I  could  remark  nothing  more. 

"  Are  you  ill  ?  "  I  said,  faltering.  "  My 
good  woman,  I  —  I  don't  want  to  harm 
you;  I  heard  you  moaning,  and  I  — 
thought  you  were  ill  " 

She  seized  me  by  the  arm,  making  my 
very  teeth  chatter.  The  grasp  was  bony 
and  hard  like  the  hand  of  a  skeleton. 

"  Are  you  from  that  house  V  are  you 
from  him,?"  she  cried,  pointing  behind 
her  with  her  other  hand.  "  Bid  Turn  come 
out  to  me  himself;  bid  him  come  out  and 
go  down  on  his  knees  before  I'll  give  in  to 
euter  his  door.  Oh  I  I've  not  coine  here 
for  nought  —  I've  not  come  here  for 
nought  1  I've  come  with  all  my  wrongs 
that  he's  douo  me.  Tell  him  to  come  out 
himself;  it  is  his  part." 

Her  voice  grew  hoarse  with  the  passion 
that  was  in  it,  and  yet  it  was  a  voice  that 
had  been  sweet. 

I  put  up  my  hand,  pleading  with  her, 
trying  to  get  a  heariug,  but  she  held  me 
fa>t  by  the  arm. 

44 1  have  not  come  from  that  house,"  I 
said.  a  You  frighten  me.  I  —  I  live  close 
by.  I  was  passing,  and  heard  a  moan.  Is 
there  anything  the  matter?  Can  I  be  — 
of  any  use  ?  " 

I  said  this  very  doubtfully,  for  I  was 
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afraid,  of  the  strange  figure,  and  the  pas- 
sionate speech. 

Then  she  let  go  her  hold  all  at  once. 
She  looked  at  me,  and  then  all  round. 
There  was  not  another  creature  ri Bible 
except,  behind  me,  I  suppose,  the  open 
door  and  lights  of  the  "  Barleymow."  She 
might  hare  done  almost  what  she  would 
to  me  had  she  been  so  disposed;  —  at 
least,  at  the  moment  that  was  how  I  felt. 

*  You  live  close  by?"  she  Baid,  putting 
her  hand  upon  her  heart,  which  was  pant- 
ing and  heaving  with  her  passion. 

"  Yes.  Are  you  —  staying  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ?    Have  you  —  lost  your  way  I " 

I  said  this  in  ray  bewilderment,  not 
knowing  what  the  words  were  which 
came  from  my  lips.  Then  the  poor  crea- 
ture leaned  back  upon  the  wall,  and  gasped 
and  sobbed.  I  could  not  make  out  at 
first  whether  it  was  emotion  or  want  of 
breath. 

"  Yes,  I've  lost  my  way,"  she  said ;  "  not 
here,  but  in  life ;  I've  lost  my  way  in  life, 
and  I'll  never  find  it  again.  •  Oh !  I'm  ill, 

—  I'm  very  ill.  If  you  are  a  good  Chris- 
tian, as  you  seem,  take  me  in  somewhere, 
and  let  me  lie  down  till  the  spasm's  past ; 
I  feel  it  coming  on  now." 

"  What  is  it  V  "  I  asked. 

She  put  her  hand  upon  her  heart,  and 
panted  and  gasped  for  breath.  Poor 
wretch  I  At  that  moment  I  heard  behind 
me  the  locking  of  the  door  at  the  u  Bar- 
ley mow.0  I  know  I  ought  to  have  called 
out  to  them  to  wait,  but  I  had  not  my  wits 
about  me  as  one  ought  to  have. 

"  Have  you  no  home  V  "  I  asked ;  u  no- 
where to  go  to?  You  must  live  some- 
where. I  will  go  with  you,  and  take  you 
home." 

"  Home !  "  she  cried.  "  It  is  here  or  in 
the  churchyard,  nowhere  else, —  here  or  in 
the  churchyard.  Take  me  to  one  or  the 
other,  good  woman,  for  Christ's  sake,  1 
don't  care  which  —  to  my  husband's  house 
or  to  the  churchyard  —  for  Christ's  sake." 

For  Christ's  sake !  You  may  blame  me, 
but  what  could  I  do  ?  Could  any  of  you 
refuse  if  you  were  asked  in  that  name  ? 
You  may  say  any  one  can  use  such  words, 

—  any  vagabond,  any  wretch,  —  and,  of 
course,  it  is  true  ;  but  could  you  resist  the 
plea, —  you  who  are  neither  a  wretch  nor 
a  vagabond?  —  I  know  you  could  not, 
any  more  than  me. 

u  Lean  upon  me,"  I  said ;  "  take  my  arm ; 
try  if  you  can  walk.  Oh  I  I  don't  know 
who  you  are  or  what  you  are,  but  when 
you  ask  for  Christ's  sake,  you  know,  he 
sees  into  your  heart.  If  you  have  any 
place  that  I  can  take  you  to,  tell  me ;  you 


mast  know  it  is  cRflcult  to  take  a  stranger 
into  one's  house  like  this.  Tell  me  if  you 
have  not  some  room  —  some  place  where 
yon  can  be  taken  care  of;  I  will  give  you 
what  you  want  all  the  same." 

We  were  going  on  all  this  time,  walking 
slowly  towards  my  house ;  she  was  gasp- 
ing, holding  one  hand  to  her  heart,  and 
with  the  other  leaning  heavily  on  me. 
When  I  made  this  appeal  to  her  she 
stopped  and  turned  half  round,  waving 
her  hand  towards  the  house  we  were 
leaving  behind  us. 

"  If  that  is  Mr.  Reinhardt's  house,1'  she 
said,  '*  take  me  there,  if  you  will.  I  am 
—  his  wife.  He'll  leave  me  to  die  —  on 
the  doorstep — most  likely;  and  be  glad. 
I  haven't  strength  —  to  —  say  more.1' 

"  His  wife  I "   I  cried,  in  my  dismay. 

"Lord  have  mercy  upon  us  I"  cried 
the  panting  creature.  "Ay;  that's  the 
truth." 

What  could  I  do?  She  was  scarcely 
able  to  totter  along,  panting  and  breath- 
less. It  was  her  heart.  Poor  soul !  how 
could  any  one  tell  what  she  might  hare 
had  to  suffer.  I  took  her,  though  with 
trembling  —  what  could  I  do  else?  —  to 
my  own  house. 

CHAPTEK    IV. 

I  cannot  attempt  to  describe  what  my 
feelings  were  when  I  went  into  my  own 
house  with  that  strange  woman.  Though 
it  was  a  very  short  way,  we  took  a  long 
time  to  get  there.  She  had  disease  of  the 
heart  evidently,  and  one  of  the  paroxysms 
had  come  on. 

"  I  shall  be  better  by-and-by,"  she  said 
to  me,  gasping  as  she  leaned  on  my  arm. 

My  mind  was  in  such  a  confusion  that  I 
did  not  know  what  I  was  doing.  She 
might  be  only  a  tramp,  a  thief,  a  vagabond. 
As  for  what  she  had  said  of  being  Mr. 
Reinhardt's  wife  My  head  swam,  1 

could  neither  understand  nor  explain  (o 
myself  how  I  had  got  into  such  a  position. 
But  whether  she  was  good  or  bad,  I  could 
not  help  myself;  I  was  committed  to  it. 
Every  house  on  the  Green  was  closed  and 
silent.  The  shutters  were  all  put  up  at 
the  "Barleymow,"  and  silence  reigned. 
No,  thank  heaven  1  in  the  Admiral's  win- 
dow there  was  still  lights:  so  that  if  any- 
thing happened  I  could  call  him  to  my  aid. 
He  was  my  nearest  neighbour,  and  the 
Bight  of  his  lights  gave  me  confidence. 

My  maid  gave  a  little  shriek  when  Bhe 
opened  the  door,  and  this,  too,  roused  me. 
I  said,  " Mary,  this  —  lady  is  ill;  she  will 
lie  down  on  the  sofa  in  the  drawing-room 
while  we  get  ready  the  west  room.    You 
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will  not  mind  the  trouble,  I  am  rare,  when 
you  see  how  ill  she  is." 

This  I  said  to  smooth©  matters,  for  it  is 
Bot  to  be  supposed  that  Mary,  who  was 
already  yawning  at  my  late  return,  should 
be  quite  pleased  at  being  sent  off  to  make 
up  a  bed  and  prepare  a  room  unexpected- 
ly, as  it  were,  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
And  I  was  glad,  also,  to  send  her  away, 
for  I  saw  her  give  a  wondering  look  at  the 
poor  creature^  clothes,  which  were  dusty 
and  soiled.  She  had  been  sitting  on  the 
dusty  earth  by  Mr.  Reinhardt's  cottage, 
and  it  waa  not  wonderful  if  her  clothes 
showed  marks  of  it.  I  made  her  lie  down 
on  the  sofa,  and  got  her  some  wine.  Poor 
forlorn  creature  I  The  rest  seemed  to  be 
life,  however,  to  her.  She  sank  back  upon 
the  soft  cushions,  and  her  heavy  breathing 
softened  almost  immediately.  I  left  her 
there  (though  I  confess,  not  without  a 
alight  sensation  of  fear),  and  went  to  the 
west  room  to  help  Mary.  It  was  a  room 
we  seldom  used,  at  the  end  .of  a  long  pas- 
sage, and,  therefore,  the  one  best  fitted  to 
pt  a  stranger,  about  whom  I  knew  noth 
mg,  in.  Mary  did  not  say  anything,  but  I 
could  feel  that  she  disapproved  of  me  in 
every  pat  she  gave  to  the  fresh  sheets  and 
pillows.  And  I  waa  conciliatory,  as  one 
»  often  is  to  one's  servants.  I  drew  a 
little  picture  of  how  I  had  found  the  "  poor 
lady  "  panting  for  breath  and  unable  to 
walk  —  how  weak  and  how  thin  she  was  — 
sad  what  a  terrible  thing  to  have  heart-dis- 
ease, which  came  on  with  any  exertion  — 
and  how  anxious  her  friends  must  be.. 

All  this  Mary  listened  to  in  grim  silence, 
patting  now  and  then  the  bedclothes  with 
her  band,  as  if  making  a  protest  against 
all  I  said.  At  length,  when  I  had  ex- 
hausted my  eloquence,  and  began  to  grow 
a  little  angry,  Mary  cleared  her  throat 
and  replied. 

"  Please,  ma'am,  I  know  it  ain't  my  place 
to  speak " 

"Oh!  you  can  say  what  you  please, 
Mary,  so  long  as  it  is  not  unkind  to  your 
neighbors,"  Baid  1. 

"  I  never  set  eyes  on  the  < —  lady  —  before, 
so  she  can't  be  a  neighbour  of  mine,"  said 
Mary;  "but  she's  been  seen  about  the 
Green  days  and  days.  I've  seen  her  my- 
self a  haunting  East  Cottage,  where  that 
poor  gentleman  lives.'* 

u  You  said  this  moment  that  you  never 
set  eyes  on  her  before." 

"Not  to  know  her,  ma'am,"  said  Mary; 
a  it's  different.  I  saw  her  to-day  walking 
up  and  down  like  a  ghost,  and  I  wouldn't 
have  given  six-pence  for  all  she  had  on  her. 
It  ain't  my  place  to  speak,  but  one  as  you 


don't  know,  and  as  may  have  a  gang  ready 
to  murder  us  all  in  our  beds  — —  Mother 
was  in  service  in  London  when  she  was 
young,  and  ohl  to  hear  the  tales  she 
knows.  Pretending  to  be  ill  is  the  com- 
monest trick  of  all,  mother  says,  and  then 
they  get  took  in,  and  then,  when  all's  still 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you,  I  am  sure,  to 
instruct  me  by  your  mother's  experiences," 
said  I,  feeling  very  angry.  "  Now  you  can 
go  to  bed  if  you  please,  and  lock  your 
door,  and  then  you  will  be  safe.  I  shall 
not  want  you  any  more  to-night." 

"  Oh  1  but  please,  ma'am,  I  don't  want 
to  leave  you  by  yourself — please,  I  don't  I " 
cried  Mary,  with  the  ready  tears  coming 
to  her  eyes. 

However,  I  sent  her  away.  I  was  angry, 
and  perhaps  unreasonable,  as  people  gen- 
erally are  when  they  are  angry ;  though, 
when  Mary  went  to  bed,  I  confess  it  was 
not  altogether  with  an  easy  mind  that  I 
found  myself  alone  with  the  stranger  in 
the  silent  house.  It  is  always  a  comfort  to 
know  that  there  is  some  one  within  reach. 
I  went  back  softly  to  the  drawing-room. 
She  was  still  lying  on  the  sofa,  quite  mo- 
tionless and  quiet,  no  longer  panting  as 
she  had  done.  When  I  looked  at  her 
closely  I  saw  that  she  had  dropped  asleep. 
The  light  of  the  lamp  was  full  on  her  face, 
and  yet  she  had  dropped  asleep,  being,  as 
I  Buppose,  completely  worn  out.  I  saw  her 
face  then  for  the  first  time,  and  it  startled 
me.  It  was  not  a  face  which  you  could 
describe  by  any  of  the  lighter  words  of 
admiration  as  pretty  or  handsome.  It  was  * 
simply  the  most  beautiful  face  I  ever  saw 
in  my  life.  It  was  pale  and  worn,  and 
looked  almost  like  death  lying  back  in  that 
attitude  of  utter  weakness  on  the  velvet 
cushions;  and,  though  the  eyes  were 
closed,  and  the  effect  of  them  lost,  it  was 
impossible  to  believe  that  the  loveliest  eyes 
in  the  world  could  have  made  her  more 
beautiful.  She  had  dark  hair,  wavy  and 
slightly  curling  upon  the  forehead;  her 
eyelashes  were  very  long  and  dark,  and 
curled  upwards;  her  features,  I  think, 
must  have  been  perfect ;  and  the  look  of 
pain  had  gone  from  her  face ;  she  was  as 
serene  as  if  she  had  been  dead. 

I  was  very  much  startled  by  this:  so 
much  so  that  for  the  moment  I  sank  down 
upon  a  chair,  overcome  by  confusion  and 
surprise,  and  did  not  even  shade  the  lamp, 
as  I  had  intended  to  do.  You  may  wander 
that  I  should  be  so  much  surprised,  but 
then  you  must  remember  that  great  beauty 
is  not  common  anywhere,  and  that  to  pick 
it  out  of  the  ditch,  as  it  were,  and  find  it 
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thus  in  the  person  of  one  who  might  be  a 
mere  vagabond  and  vagrant  for  aught  you 
could  tell,  was  very  strange  and  startling. 
It  took  away  my  breath;  and  then,  the 
figure  which  belonged  to  this  face  formed 
so  strange  a  contrast  with  it.  I  know,  as 
everybody  else  does,  that  beauty  is  but 
skin-deep ;  that  it  is  no  Bign  of  excellence, 
or  of  mental  or  moral  superiority  in  any 
way ;  that  it  is  accidental  and  independent 
of  the  character  of  its  possessor  as  good 
family  is  or  anything  else  you  are  born  to : 
I  know  all  this  perfectly  well;  and  yet  I 
feel,  as  I  suppose  everybody  else  does,  that 
great  beauty  is  out  of  place  in  squalid 
Burroundlugs.  When  I  saw  the  Worn  and 
dusty  dress,  the  shawl  tightly  drawn  across 
her  breast,  the  worn  shoes  that  peeped  out 
from  below  her  skirt,  1  felt  ashamed.  It 
was  absurd,  but  such  was  my  feeling;  I 
felt  ashamed  of  my  good  gown  and  lace, 
and  fresh  ribbons.  To  think  that  I,  and 
hundreds  like  me,  should  deck  ourselves, 
and  leave  this  creature  in  her  dusty  gown  1 
My  suspicions  went  out  of  my  mind  in  a 
moment.  Instead  of  the  uneasy 'doubt 
whether,  perhaps,  she  might  have  accom- 
plices (it  made  me  blush  to  think  I  had 
dreamt  of  such  a  thin 2)  waiting  outside,  I 
began  to  feel  indignant  with  everybody 
that  she  could  be  in  such  a  plight.  Rein- 
hardt's  wife  I  How  did  he  dare,  that  mean, 
insignificant  man,  to  marry  such  a  creature, 
and  to  be  cruel  to  her  after  he  had  married 
her!  I  started  up  and  removed  the  lamp, 
shadiug  her  face,  and  I  took  my  shawl, 
which  was  my  best  shawl,  an  Indian  one, 
and  really  handsome,  and  covered  her  with 
it.  I  did  it  —  I  can't  tell  why  —  with  a 
feeling  that  I  was  making  her  a  little  com- 
pensation. Then  I  opened  one  of  the 
windows  to  let  in  the  air,  for  the  might 
was  sultry ;  and  then  I  put  myself  into  my 
favourite  chair,  and  leant  .buck  my  head, 
and  made  myself  as  comfortable  as  I  could 
to  watch  her  till  she  woke.  I  should  have 
thought  this  a  great  hardship  a  little  while 
before,  but  I  did  not  think  it  a  hardship 
now.  I  had  become  her  partisan,  her  pro- 
tector, her  servant,  in  a  moment,  and  all 
for  no  reason  except  the  form  of  her  fea- 
tures ,  the  look  of  that  sleeping  face.  I  ac- 
knowledge that  it  was  absurd,  but  still  I 
know  you  would  have  done  the  samo  had 
you  been  in  my  place.  I  suspected  her  no 
more,  had  no  doubts  in  my  mind,  and  was 
not  the  least  annoyed  that  Mary  had  gone 
to  bed.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  her  beauty 
established  an  immediate  relationship  be- 
tween us,  somehow,  and  made  it  natural 
that  I,  or  any  one  else  who  might  happen 
to  be  in  the  way,  should  give  up  our  own 


convenience  for  her.  It  was  her  beauty 
that  did  it,  nothing  else,  not  her  great  want 
and  solitude,  not  even  the  name  by  which 
she  had  adjured  me ;  — her  beauty,  nothing 
more.  I  do  not  defend  myself  for  having 
fallen  prostrate  before  this  primitive 
power ;  I  could  not  help  it,  but  I  don't  at- 
tempt to  excuse  myself. 

I  must  have  dozed  in  my  chair,  for  I 
woke  suddenly,  dreaming  that  some  one 
was  standing  over  me,  and  starting  at  me 
—  a  kind  of  nightmare.  I  started  with  a 
lit;le  cry,  and  for  the  first  moment  I  was 
bewildered,  and  could  not  think  how  I  got 
there.  Then,  all  at  once,  I  saw  her,  and 
the  mystery  was  solved.  She  had  woke, 
too,  and  lay  on  her  side  on  the  sofa,  looking 
intently  at  me  with  a  gaze  which  renewed 
my  first  impression  of  terror.  She  had  not 
moved,  6he  lay  in  the  same  attitude  of  ex- 
haustion and  grateful  repose,  with  her  head 
thrown  back  upon  the  cushions.  There 
was  only  this  difference  —  that  whereas  she 
had  then  been  unconscious  in  sleep,  she 
was  now  awake,  and  so  vividly,  iutensely 
conscious  that  her  look  seemed  an  active 
influence.  I  felt  that  she  was  doing  some- 
thing to  ine  by  gazing  at  me  so.  She  had 
woke  me,  no  doubt,  by  that  look.  She 
made  me  restless  now,  so  that  I  could  not 
keep  still.  I  rose  up,  and  made  a  step  or 
two  towards  her. 

"Are  you  better?  I  hope  you  are  bet- 
ter V  "  I  said. 

Still  she  did  not  move,  but  said  calmly, 
without  any  attempt  at  explanation :  "  Are 
you  watching  me  from  kindness  or  because 
you  were  afraid  I  should  do  some  harm  ?  " 

She  was  not  grateful,  the  sight  of  me 
woke  no  kindly  feeling  in  her,  and  I  waa 
wounded  in  spite  of  myself. 

" Neither,"  said  I;  Myou  fell  asleep,  and 
I  preferred  staying  here  to  waking  you ; 
but  it  is  almost  morning  and  the  oil  is 
nearly  burnt  out  in  the  lamp.  There.  13  a 
room  ready  for  you ;  will  you  come  with 
me  now  Y  " 

"  I  am  very  comfortable,"  she  said ;  "  I 
have  not  been  so  comfortable  for  a  very 
long  time.  I  have  not  been  well  off  I 
have  had  to  lie  on  hard  beds  and  eat  poor 
fare,  whilst  all  the  time  those  who  had  a 
right  to  take  care  of  me 9i 

"  Don't  think  of  that  now,"  I  said. 
"  You  will  feci  better  if  you  are  undressed. 
Come  now  and  go  to  bed." 

Sie  kept  her  position,  without  taking 
any  notice  of  what  I  said. 

"  I  have  a  long  story  to  tell  you,  a  long 
story/'  she  went  on.  "  When  you  hear  it 
you  will  change  your  mind  about  some 
things.     Oh,  how  pleasant  it  is  to  be  in  a 
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nice  handsome  ladtf*  room  again  1  How 
pleasant  a  carpet  is,  and  pictures  on  the 
walls !  I  have  not  been  used  to  them  for 
a  long  time.  I  suppose  he  has  every  kind 
of  thing,  everything  that  is  pleasant ;  and, 
if  he  could,  he  would  have  liked  to  see  me 
die  at  hia  door.  That  is  what  he  wants. 
It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  him  to  look  out 
some  morning  and  see  me  lying  like  a 
piece  oC  rubbish  under  the  wall.  He 
would  have  me  thrown  upon  the  dust- 
heap,  I  believe,  or  taken  off  by  the  scaven- 
gers as  rubbish.  Yes,  that  is  what  he 
would  like,  if  he  could." 

*  Oh,  don't  think  so,f  I  cried.      "  He 
cannot  be  so  cruel.    He  has  not  a  cruel 
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Upon  this  she  sat  up,  with  the  passion 
rising  in  her  eyes. 

"flow  can  you  tell?  you  were  "never 
married  to  him,"  she  said.  "  He  never 
east  you  off,  never  abandoned  you,  never 

"   Her  excitement  grew  so  great 

that  she  now  rose  up  on  her  feet,  and 
denched  her  hand,  and  shook  it  as  if  at 
some  one  in  the  distance.  "  Oh,  no,"  she 
cried,  **no  one  knows  him  but  me.1' 

*  Oh  I  if  you  would  go  to  bed  I"  I  said. 
*  Indeed  I  must  insist:  you  will  tell  me 
your  atory  in  the  morning.  Come,  you 
must  not  talk  any  more  to-night." 

I  did  not  get  her  disposed  of  so  easily  as 
this,  but  after  a  while  she  did  allow  her- 
self to  be  persuaded..  My  mind  had 
changed  about  her  again,  but  I  was  too 
tired  now  to  be  frightened.  I  put,  her  into 
the  west  room.  And  oh,  how  glad  I  was 
to  lie  down  in  my  bed,  though  I  had  a 
stranger  in  the  house  whom  I  knew  noth- 
ing of;  and  though  it  only  wanted  about 
an  hour  of  day  1 


From  Temple  Bar. 
MARRYAT. 

When  it  is  remembered  what  the  con- 
dition was  of  nine-tenths  of  the  vagabonds 
and  adventurers  who  landed  in  England 
under  the  banner  of  Duke  William,  we 
are  the  more  surprised  than  any  person 
eboold  be  proud  of  being  descended  from 
them. 

To  be  sure,  some  of  the  least  scrupulous 
and  most  lucky  acquired  lands,  whereby 
those  exceptional  vagabonds  became  re- 
ipectable.  They  were  "  gentle,"  "  noble," 
anything  that  a  man  can  be  who  is 
"spacioos  in  the  possession  of  dirt.*1  We 
will  hope  that  the  Norman  Marryat  —  "  De 
Mary  at,"  if  you  please  —  was  one  of  the 


exclusive  tenth  who  had  something  more 
than  ruffianly  qualities  to  boast  of.  Proba- 
bly he  had  a  Christian  name.  For  other 
distinction  he  was,  perhaps,  called  after 
the  village  from  whicn  he  was  lured  by  the 
sound  of  the  great  bastard's  trumpet  and 
the  lying  of  the  duke's  recruiters. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Marryat*  took  root 
in  this  laud.  They  took  a  good  deal  of 
the  land  also.  They  earned  honour  by 
knightly  service.  They  married  heiresses, 
and  manifested  some  peculiarity  by  dis- 
embowelling their  wives ! 

Of  course  we  mean  their  deceased  wives. 
The  custom,  peculiar  to  the  family  —  so 
we  are  told  —  must  have  been  carried  be- 
yond limits  that  could  be  tolerated.  Else, 
why,  in  the  reign  of  our  second  Edward, 
did  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  excom- 
municate a  young  Marryat  for  subjecting 
the  departed  wife  of  his  bosom  to  this 
"  fancy  "  ?  Perhaps  it  was  the  bishop  who 
was  fanciful. 

After  being  a  crusading,  chivalrous,  and 
flourishing  race,  the  Marryats  changed 
with  political  changes.  One  of  them 
danced  before  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Cam- 
bridge. But  this  young  fellow,  John, 
fought  abroad  as  well  aB  he  danced  at 
home.  He  was  as  happy  in  love  as  in  war, 
for  he  married  the  shy  heiress  of  a  Puritan 
sire,  and  became  by  that  marriage  not  only 
a  progenitor  of  Puritanical  descendants, 
but  the  direct  lineal  ancestor  of  the  au- 
thor of  "  Peter  Simple,"  "  whom  no  one  " 
says  his  daughter,  in  a  recently  published 
biography,  "  would  have  suspected  of  be- 
ing of  Puritanical  descent/' 

However,  there  was  a  very  mixed  blood 
in  the  veins  of  our  Marryat  —  Norman, 
Saxon,  Cavalier,  Puritan.  His  mother, 
Caroline  von  Geyer,  was  born  in  America, 
the  daughter  of  a  German  gentleman.  -  His 
father  was  a  well-to-do  squire  of  Wimble- 
don, Surrey.  Chivalry  had  not  died  out 
from  his  father's  breast,  who,  when  he  waa 
a  West  India  proprietor  and  a  member  of 
Parliament,  was- the  chief  agent  in  passing 
a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  slave-grown  su- 
gar. He  had  fifteen  sons  and  daughters; 
and  when  he  died,  Campbell  wrote  twelve 
lines,  by  way  of  threnodia,  which  we  re- 
joice to  think  were  not  inscribed  upon  the 
good  man's  tomb. 

As  Marryat  "learned  with  facility,"  the 
master  was  rash  who  declared  that  he 
would  be  nothing  but  a  dunce,  because  he 
forgot,  as  fast  as  he  learned.  He  was  de- 
cidedly  what  we  should  now  call  a  "  bad 
boy,"  and  waa  flogged,  accordingly,  often. 
Yet  he  took  pains  in  a  droll  way.  He  was 
a  delicate  lad,  with  a  head  that  seemed  dis- 
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proportionate  to  his  attenuated  body.  He 
once  found  some  difficulty  at  getting  some 
of  his  lessons  into  that  head  in  the  usual 
way.  He  was  then  a  pupil  at  Ponder's 
End.  Perhaps  the  name  was  suggestive. 
At  all  events,  the  master  was  astonished, 
on  entering  the  school,  to  see  the  wrong 
end  of  Master  Marryat  in  the  air.  He 
was  standing  on  his  head,  and  was  trying 
to  achieve  his  task  in  that  novel  position 
for  a  student.  But  he  was  much  oftener 
on  his  feet,  running  away  from  school,  till 
his  sire  was  weary  of  spending  money  in 
recapturing  him.  His  last  escapade  was 
caused  by  an  injury  to  his  honour.  He 
was  disgusted  with  having  to  wear  the 
clothes  of  an  elder  brother,  who  had 
grown  too  big  for  them.  Nothing  remained, 
but  to  send  him  to  sea.  In  1806  Master 
Fred,  then  fourteen,  was  shipped  on  board 
the  fighting  Imperieuse,  under  the  fighting 
captain,  Lord  Cochrane.  This  meant 
daily  peril  of  life,  and  Marryat  was  de- 
lighted at  the  prospect. 

In  that  famous  time,  when  this  one  ship 
was  sufficient  to  embarrass  a  whole  French 
army,  by  cutting  off  their  supplies  by  sea 
and  by  pitching  shot  into  their  ranks  as 
they  showed  themselves  on  the  coast,  the 
crews  scarcely  knew,  for  three  years,  what 
it  was  to  be  at  rest  from  engaging  with 
enemies  afloat,  cutting  out  (in  boats)  hos- 
tile vessels  moored  under  batteries,  in 
Beemingly  safe  harbours,  or  varying  the 
turbulent  tenor  of  their  ways  by  storming 
forts,  or  executing  other  perilous  exploits, 
on  land.  Men  and  officers  dropped  to 
sleep  in  the  midst  of  their  triumphant 
celebrations  of  victory,  and  were  awakened 
to  achieve  fresh  glory  by  the  voice  of  their 
familiar  friend,  the  gun.  In  that  fighting 
period  the  powder  got  so  burned  into  their 
faces  that  years  could  not  remove  it. 

It  is  certain  that  this  perilous  and 
bloody  time  was  thoroughly  enjoyed ;  yet 
Marryat  accused  England  of  being  natu- 
rally blood-thirsty,  and  not  inclined  to  see 
anything  glorious  in  a  battle  that  was  not 
gained  by  much  loss  of  life.  This  was  ra- 
ther the  official  view.  Cochrane  was  ex- 
ceedingly careful  of  his  men's  lives ;  but 
as  he  reaped  successes  without  commensu- 
rate siaghter  of  his  officers  and  crew,  the 
Admiralty  would  not  promote  the  one  nor 
praise  the  other.  Of  his  own  life  and 
limbs  Mr.  Midshipman  Marryat  was  by  no 
mears  careful.  In  an  engagement  in  the 
Bay  of  Arcajou  he  was  struck  down,  and 
was  afterwards  laid  out  for  dead,  and  for 
burial  in  the  water.  But  he  revived  just 
in  time.  An  unsympathizing  officer  looked 
down  on  the  body,  and,  for  the  funeral 


oration,  said  that  there  was  a  cock  that  had 
done  orowing  and  a  chap  that  had  cheated 
the  gallows.  The  wounded,  boy  could 
scarcely  speak  for  fainting,  but  he  wagged 
his  young  tongne  to  the  rather  bold  tune 
of  "  You're  a  liar." 

In  the  heat  of  action  he  did  not  even 
know  when  he  was  badly  wounded.     On 
one  occasion  he  received  three  wounds; 
the  worst  of  the  three  was  in  the  stomach, 
and  that  was  precisely  the  one  of  which 
he  knew  nothing  till  the  fight  was  over. 
Yet  it  was  a  bayonet  wound;  but   the 
bayonet  had  thrust  into  the  wound  a  pvrt 
of  the    middy's   shirt,  which  plugged   it, 
and  stopped  all  bleeding.    When  he  after- 
wards undressed  in  his  cabin  and  pulled 
off  his  shirt,  away  came  the  piece,  which 
had  not  been  torn  from  it,  and  which  was 
in  the  wound.     The  blood  then  flowed, 
and  the  young  fellow  learnt  how  badly  he 
was  wounded.    The  wounds  he  received 
and  the  dangers  he  incurred  never  affected 
otherwise  than  beneficially  his  finer  na- 
ture.   There  was  aboard  his  ship  another 
midshipman,  named    Cobbett,    who    was 
Marryat's  bitterest  enemy.    Cobbett  once 
fell  overboard;   Marryat  plunged   imme- 
diately after  him,  and  held  up  the  fellow, 
who  had  brutally  treated  him  from  the 
first  moment  of  Marryat's  joining,  till  a 
boat  reached  them  and  took  in  both  rescued 
and  rescuer.    In  a  letter  the  noble  young 
middy  wrote  to  his  mother,  he  referred  to 
this  incident,  and  added,  "  From  that  mo- 
ment I  have  loved  the  fellow  as  I  never 
loved  friend  before.    All  my  hate  is  for- 
gotten.   I  have  saved  his  life."    It  should 
be  added,  that  he  saved  many  other  lives 
under    similar    circumstances.      On    one 
occasion  he  leaped  from  the  poop  of  the 
vessel,  which  was  going  seven  knots  .an 
hour,  to  save  a  poor  seaman  who  had  fallen 
overboard.    The  attempt  failed,  and  Mar- 
ryat  himself   was  nearly  lost.     He  was 
nearly  two  miles  astern  of  the  ship,  and 
had  been  half  an  hour  in  the  water  before 
a  boat  reached  him  and  took  him  in.    In 
some   of  these  attempts  he  was  on  the 
point  of  drowning ;  and  he  described  the 
sonsation  as  that    of   being   rather  ten- 
derly   and    comfortably  wrapped    up    in 
liquid  green  fields.    He  ran  much  greater 
peril  in   much   less   dangerous  localities. 
After  long  uninterrupted  service,  he  was 
in  1813  —  then  a  lieutenant  of  a  year's 
standing  —  dancing  at  a  ball   in   Barba* 
does,  when  he  broke  a  bloodvessel.    He 
was  consequently  invalided. 

After  rest  came  the  Peace  of  1815,  which 
left  Marryat  further  leisure  for  many- 
things  ;  among  others  may  be  mentioned 
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his  falling  in  love,  and  hia  marriage  in 
1819,  with  a  knight's  daughter.  In  1820 
he  was  afloat  again  in  command  of  the 
Bearer,  which  acted  as  a  sort  of  sea-sen- 
tinel, cruising  ronnd  and  round  St.  Helena 
till  the  imperial  prisoner  in  that  island 
died,  1821.  Marryat  took  the  nortait  of 
the  ex-emperor,  as  he  lay,  with  hands 
crossed  above  the  crucifix  on  his  breast : 
a  picture  which  has  been  engraved  both 
hi  France  and  England.  The  Captain  at- 
tended the  funeral,  brought  home  the 
news  of  Napoleon's  death,  and  in  August 
.  of  the  same  year  was  employed  in  escort- 
ing the  remains  of  poor  Queen  Caroline 
to  Cnxhaven. 

Subsequently  he  wrote  a  pamphlet 
against  the  impressment  of  seamen  :  this, 
too,  at  a  time  when  it  might  have  marred 
his  professional  prospects.  For  Nearly 
three  years  (1823-6)  he  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  difficult  but  not  inglorious 
Burmese  war.  He  fought  like  a  hero,  made 
sketches  as  if  he  had  been  a  professional 
draughtsman,  and  had  a  way  of  his  own  in 
picking  up  valuable  trifles;  it  could  not 
We  been  instinct ;  he  probably  acted  upon 
information.  When  prisoners  of  rank  fell 
into  his  power  he  caused  them  to  be 
stripped,  and  had  their  bodies  subjected 
to  being  carefully  felt  by  the  hands  of 
some  of  his  Bailors.  If  they  felt  anything 
like  a  hard  tumor  it  was  immediately 
lanced,  and  the  suppuration  was  in  the 
form  of  a  valuable  jewel.  Marryat  no 
doubt  knew  that  when  a  Burmese  wanted 
to  secure  that  sort  of  property  he  made 
an  incision  in  his  skin  and  thrust  the 
precious  stone  beneath  it.  He  had  an  eye 
here  to  his  own  interests,  as  the  old  bum- 
boat  woman  had  who  was  upset  with  him 
and  a  midshipman,  when  the  Captain's 
gig  went  over  in  Falmouth  Bay.  The  old 
woman  was  as  much  at  home  in  the  water 
as  if  she  had  been  born  a  mermaid.  She 
playfully  struck  out  and  held  up  the  Cap- 
tain, who,  being  able  to  hold  himself  up, 
bade  her  help  to  rescue  the  boy.  The  old 
lady  stoutly  refused;  she  wouldn't  de- 
mean herself  to  save  a  mere  middy  when 
she  might  have  the  glory  of  saving  the 
captain  I 

When  the  latter  was  again  out  of  har- 
ness he  set  up  his  home  at  Brighton,  where 
there  was  a  court  of  mingled  etiquette  and 
free-and-easiness.  At "  receptions  "  it  was 
the  custom  to  kiss  Queen  Adelaide's  hand, 
and  King  William  kissed  each  lady  on 
either  cheek.  The  Fitzclarences  made  fun 
of  the  ceremony,  and  would,  with  consum- 
mate vulgarity,  ask  of  the  groups  of  ladies 
among  whom  they  stood,  *'  Well,  has  dad 


bussed  you  yet  ?  "  His  Majesty  himself, 
as  is  well  known,  was  not  punctilious  on 
points  of  ceremony.  At  one  of  the  royal 
evening  parties  King  William  remarked 
that  Mrs.  Marryat  often  looked  at  the 
clock  and  then  spoke  to  the  Captain.  At 
last  he  asked  the  lady  the  reason  for  this 
proceeding.  She  briefly  Btated  that  Cap- 
tain Marryat  and  herself  were  engaged  to 
a  second  evening  party  at  that  hour. 
"  Then,  why  don't  you  go  ? "  said  the 
king.  The  lady  had  to  explain  to  him 
that  etiquette  compelled  them  to  stay  ro 
the  room  till  their  majesties  had  retired. 
"Oh,  d—  it!"  exclaimed  the  religious 
and  gracious  king, "  come  along  o'  me,  and 
I'll  smuggle  you  out." 

Marryat  manifested  the  straightforward- 
ness of  his  character  when  he  stood  candi- 
date for  the  Tower  Hamlets.  He  depend- 
ed for  success  on  his  pamphlet  against  im- 
pressment, but  he  was  questioned  by  an 
elector  as  to  the  equally  serious  question 
of  flogging.  The  elector  remarked  that 
he  had  a  son  fit  for  the  sea,  and  be  was 
himself  of  an  age  at  which  he  might  go 
afloat,  and  he  wished  to  know  the  Cap- 
tain's sentiments.  Marryat  might  easily 
have  evaded  a  dangerous  answer,  but  he 
replied,  with  the  most  disagreeable  frank- 
ness, that  if  father  and  son  ever  served 
under  him,  and  he  could  not  otherwise 
keep  them  from  offending  against  the  law 
of  the  navy,  he  would  order  them  both  to 
be  flogged.  He,  of  course,  lost  his  elec- 
tion. 

But  life  is  full  of  compensations.  Mar- 
ray  t  found  some  in  literary  work  and  suc- 
cess. Before  he  gave  up  the  command  of 
the  Ariadne  he  had  written  "  Frank  Mild- 
may,  or  the  Naval  Officer,"  in  which  there 
are  many  reminiscences  of  his  own  life. 
For  this  first  attempt  Mr.  Colburn  gave 
him  £400.  By  the  time  he  had  written 
"  Japhet  in  Search  of  a  Father,"  he  could 
command  three  times  that  sum.  Later 
still  there  was  increase  of  honorarium ;  yet 
Marryat  called  his  work  "slavery,"  and 
protested  that  the  idea  of  Heaven  was 
rendered  tenfold  more  delicious  to  him  by 
his  conviction  that  no  publisher  would 
ever  be  allowed  to  enter  into  the  joys  of 
Paradise.  That  he  was  a  good  story-teller 
there  is  no  gainsaying.  Whatever  he  un- 
dertook to  do  he  did  it  with  earnestness. 
Wide  were  the  extremes  of  his  u  doing." 
At  one  time  leading  an  assault  while  can- 
non in  front  of  him  volleyed  and  thun- 
dered ;  at  another  time  by  the  bedside  of 
his  boys  or  girls,  inventing  stories  to  which 
they  listened  till  the  voice  of  the  speaker 
gently  monotoned  them  into  slumber. 
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During  Marry at's  visit  to  America,  in 
1837-9,  he  displayed  the  best  traits  in  his 
character.  He  expressed  all  his  opinions 
fearlessly,  and  found  that  the  Americans 
liked  him  all  the  better  for  it  in  time.  At 
one  period,  indeed,  he  was  hung  in  effigy, 
and  copies  of  his  books  were  burnt,  simply 
because,  on  British  ground,  in  Canada,  he 
had  described  Captain  Drew's  cutting  out 
of  the  Caroline  as  a  gallant  action.  Hs 
brought  home  furs  and  skins,  with  which 
he  decorated  hid  London  house  and  filled 
it  with  (leas.  When  he  betook  himself 
again  to  literature,  and  contributed  *'  Jo- 
seph Rushbrook  "  to  the  Era  newspaper, 
he  was  thought  to  have  injured  the  dig- 
nity of  authorship  by  writing  iu  a  weekly 
newspaper.  He  was  consoled  by  the  re- 
sulting sum  paid  into  his  bankers.  His 
own  estimate  of  the  literary  man  was  not 
a  high  one.  Like  Congreve,  Marry  at 
seemed  to  think  that  a  professional  author 
aud  gentleman  could  not  be  identical.  The 
profits  of  the  one,  however,  enabled  him 
to  play  the  higher  line  of  character  more 
successfully  than  he  could  otherwise  have 
done,  and  perhaps  ill  health  may  accouut 
for  some  of  his  peculiarities.  Warm- 
hearted, he  was  soon  offended.  "  No  one," 
says  his  daughter,  "could  have  decided, 
after  an  absence  of  six  months,  with  whom 
he  was  friends  and  with  whom  he  was 
not."  One  of  his  friends  said  of  him,  "  If 
he  had  no  one  to  love,  he  quarrelled  for 
want  of  something  better  to  do.  He 
planned  for  himself  and  everybody,  and 
changed  his  mind  ten  times  a  day."  After 
he  turned  farmer,  in  Norfolk,  he  laid  aside 
the  sailor,  and  dressed  the  new  character 
as  if  he  were  about  to  play  Hawthorn,  in 
"  Love  in  a  Village."  At  times,  indeed, 
he  was  like  nobody  but  himself.  Out  with 
his  dog  and  his  gun  he  wore  an  eyeglass 
of  very  odd  fashion.  A  strip  of  whalebone 
surrounding  a  plain  piece  of  crystal  was 
stuck  through  a  hole  cut  in  the  brim  of  his 
hat,  and  so  arranged  as  to  hang  down  in 
front  of  his  right  eye.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  his  linen,  we  are  told  that  the  gar- 
ments he  usually  wore  were  scarcely  worth 
the  consideration  of  the  poorest  man  in 
the  village ;  and  yet  the  delicacy  of  his 
everyday  life  is  vouched  for;  but  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  his  humour  too  often  bordered 
on  a  want  of  refinement. 

The  fact  is,  Marry  at  was  an  excessively 
passionate  man;  but  he  was  not  so  at 
home.  And  that  might  well  be,  as  he 
described  his  Norfolk  home  in  1811 :  "  My 
children  are  good,  my  household  do  their 
duty;  we  have  no  quarrelling  or  discon- 
tent among  ourselves,  and  I  have  plenty  of 


employment  that  interests  me,  as  there  is 
profit  and  loss  attending  it."  His  house- 
hold could  not  have  been  an  extravagantly 
dear  one  to  keep,  for  he  says  that  a  single 
music  lesson  by  a  master  from  Norwich 
would  cost  him  more  than  it  did  to  feed 
his  whole  household  for  a  week.  With 
doubtful  farminsr,  he  followed  literature 
for  the  benefit  chiefly  of  the  young.  It  is 
curious  to  find  the  author  of  **  Peter  Sim- 
ple," on  being  invited  to  write  a  story  in  the 
"  Novel  Times,"  declining,  on  the  strange 
ground  that  his  name  would  do  the  paper 
more  harm  than  good.  Perhaps  he  grew 
afraid  of  criticism;  this  is  the  more  proba- 
ble, as  he  was  so  anxious  to  protest  that 
he  did  not  care  a  jot  for  it.  We  do  not 
know  what  the  practice  of  reviewers  and 
art-critics  may  be  now.  They  were  evi- 
dently of  the  no-be tter-th an-they-should- 
be  class  if  Marryat  was  justified  in  saying 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend :  "J  believe  I  am  a 
proud  sort  of  person  for  an  author,  as  I 
neither  dedicate  to  great  men  nor  give 
dinners  to  literary  gentlemen ;  and  dog 3 
will  8 nap  if  they  are  not  well  fed."  This 
sounds  ill,  and  indeed  there  are  many 
passages  in  his  letters  that  should  not  have 
been  printed.  It  is  easy  to  see  who  is 
meant  iu  the  Lady  M  of  the  following 
passage   from  one   of   his  letters :    '•  Lady 

M going  to  be  married !    I  did  not 

think  she  was  such  an  Irish  jackass.  I'd  as 
soon  go  to  church  with  a  paint-pot."  There 
was  as  little  truth  in  the  report  as  in  the 
Captain's  comment.  Another  singularity 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  with  all  the 
money  he  made  by  his  novels,  he  com- 
plained in  his  latter  days  of  being  in  want 
of  it.  Probably  the  cost  of  being  a  gen- 
tleman-farmer absorbed  the  profits  of 
authorship.  Be  this  as  it  may,  in  1315  ill 
health  brought  his  literary  career,  save 
some  work  for  children,  to  a  close.  The 
last  novel  in  which  he  bad  a  hand  was 
"  Valeria,"  now  for^otteu.  Of  this  he  was 
the  author  as  far  a3  down  to  a  part  of  the 
third  volume.  Symptoms  of  the  illness 
which  became  fatal  to  him  manifested 
themselves;  Marryat  gave  up  the  work, 
which  was  finished  by  another  hand. 

Thenceforth  the  athletic  form  began  to 
waste  away.  Ho  who  up  to  this  period, 
with  his  weight  of  fourteen  stone,  could 
have  leaped  a  ditch  or  cleared  a  railing 
with  the  agility  of  a  man  of  five  and 
twenty,  began  to  fade  out  of  existence. 
Iu  the  prime  of  his  manhood  and  in  the 
full  vigour  of  his  intellect  the  disease 
which  overcame  him  manifested  itself.  He 
ruptured  a  blood-vessel,  and  lessened  two 
atone  weight  by  it.    He  could  spare  the 
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Utter,  bat  the  loss  of  blood  was  irrepara- 
ble. He  lay  on  a  mattress  on  the  ground 
during  the  summer  of  1818,  uncomplain- 
ingly wasting  away ;  often  cheerful,  ouener 
wandering  in  his  mind.  The  freauent 
rapture  of  internal  blood-vessels,  and  the 
consequent  increasing  weakness,  reduced 
the  once  powerful  man  to  the  mere  shadow 
of  his  former  self.  He  might  have  said,  as 
Cornelia's  spirit  said  to  Paulas : 

"En  mm  quod  digitis  qainque  levator  onus." 

Early  on  an  August  morning  of  1818,  his 
family  who  were  about  hi  in  heard  him 
murmur  a  sentence  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
As  he  finished  it  he  gave  a  short  sigh,  a 
shiver  passed  through  his  frame,  and  he 
gone. 


From  The  Cornhlll  Magazine. 
DOGS  WHOM  I  HAVE  MET. 

There  are  few  things  more  irritating 
to  one  who  consistently  honours  dogs, 
than  to  bear  superficial  and  indiscriminate 
people  talk  of  those  animals  as  if  they  were 
all  alike  in  their  mental  and  moral  qual- 
ities, and  only  differed  from  each  other  by 
being  white  or  black,  rough-haired  or 
silky-coated.  "  The  dog,"  these  persons 
will  complacently  observe,  "  is  "  this,  that, 
or  the  other  —  "sagacious,"  " intelligent," 
and  "fond  of  the  chase."  Or  they  will 
confide  to  you  that  "they  like  dogs  in 
their  proper  place  "  (to  wit,  somewhere 
wholly  out  of  sight),  or  "  do  not  particu- 
larly care  for  a  dog."  They  might  just  as 
well  remark  that  "  the  man  is  wise,  honest, 
and  plays  the  fiddle ; "  or  that  "  they  like 
human  beings  when  they  keep  their  dis- 
tance;" or  ado  not  specially  care  for  a 
man!"  That  every  dog  has  his  idio- 
syncrasy no  less  than  his  master  has  his 
own;  that  his  capacities,  tempers,  gifts, 
graces,  and  propensities,  vary  through  the, 
whole  gamut  of  intellect,  will,  and  emo- 
tion: and  that  it  would  be  quite  as  easy 
to  find  two  human  as  two  canine  So3ias, 
are  facts  which  the  vulgar  and  dog-igno- 
rant mind  has  never  grasped.  He  who 
has  once  loved  a  dog,  if  he  find  courage 
after  its  loss  to  seek  a  second  friend,  near- 
ly always  endeavours  to  procure  one  of 
the  same  breed,  and,  if  possible,  of  the 
tame  family,  for  his  heart  is  drawn  to  such 
an  animal  by  its  likeness  to  the  dead ;  nor 
can  he  by  any  means  transfer  his  affec- 
tions from  the  bold  and  brave  mastiff  to 
the  tender  little  King  Charles,  nor  from 


the  fawn-like,  coquettish  Pomeranian  to 
the  sturdy  and  matter-of-fact  Scotch  ter- 
rier.   But  when  the  nearest  approach  pos- 
sible to  the  lost  favourite  has  been  found 
and  installed  in  his  place,  the  second  dog's 
individuality  is  never  for  a  moment  oblit- 
erated, but,  on  the   contrary,  comes   out 
every  day  in  more  vivid  contrast  to  that 
of  his  predecessor.    The  old  pit  was  per- 
haps some  what  narrow-minded  — a  dog  of 
one  idea,  and  that  idea  was  Im  master. 
To  the  rest  of  mankind  he  was  reserved, 
if  not  indifferent;  and,  if  forsaken  for  a 
time,  he  pined  and  refused  to  be  comforted. 
His  successor  probably  possesses  the  '-  En- 
thusiasm of  Humanity  "  to- a  degree  which 
often   involves  him  in  trouble  in    conse- 
quence of  untimely  caresses  offered  with 
muddy  paws  to  unappreciative  strangers, 
but  which  reassures  us  regarding  his  pow- 
er to  receive  consolation  in  case  of  our 
premature  departure   for    a    world    into 
which  we  make  no  effort*,  like  the  mighty 
hunters  of  old,  to  compel  our  dogs  to  fol- 
low us.    Again,  our  first  dog,  after  a  rep- 
rimand, used  to  shrink  from  us  for  hours 
and  convey  by  sad  and  solemn  looks  his 
sense  that  a  cruel  breach  had  been  made 
in  the  harmony  of  our  relations.    The  sec- 
ond will  hasten  to  assure  us  that  we  are 
most  graciously  forgiven  for  our  bad  tem- 
per, and  that,  with  all  our  faults,  he  loves 
us  still.    Number  One  was  addicted  to  the 
pleasures  of  (or  under)  the  table,  and  dis- 
played his  feelings  towards  bones  with  un- 
affected   simplicity.      Number    Two    will 
blink  at  us  urbanely  as  we  proceed  with 
our  meal,  and  only  towards  the  close  of 
the  entertainment,  when  the  dreadful  idea 
occurs  to  him  that  the  courses  are  over, 
the  dinner  is  ended,  and  he  is  not  fed,  will 
he  rise  in  remonstrance  on  his  hind  legs 
and  sit  like  a  statue  of  Anubis  till  his 
wants  be  supplied.    Number  One  was  a 
dog  of  resources;  and  when  his  path  of 
life  was  beset  with   any  of   the    thorns 
which,  alas  I  strew  the  road  which  dogs 
are  born  to  tread  —  if  a  door  were   shut 
through  which  he  desired  to  pass,  or  his 
water-basin  were  left  unfilled  when  he  was 
thirsty,  or  the  rat  he  hoped  to  catch  had 
retired    into    an    inaccessible  hole,  —  he 
would  employ  his  whole  energy  and  inge- 
nuity   by    scratching,    whining,  begging, 
watching  and  poking  all  round  the  prem- 
ises till  he  had  attained  his  end.    Number 
Two,  on  the  other  hand,  when  defeated  in 
his  first  eager  rush,  always  subsides  rapid- 
ly and    resignedly  into   quiescence,  and 
seeks  ere  long  that  peculiar  consolation  for 
unsatisfied  longings  which  is  to  be  found 
in  rolling  oneself  up  into  the  nearest  ap- 
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proach  to  a  circle  attainable  to  the  verte- 
brate. 

Oar  first  dog  seemed  to  lire  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  "  refined  and  gentle  melan- 
choly/' such  as  the  divines  of  the  last  gen- 
eration considered  the  proper  tone  of  feel- 
ing   for  mortals  travelling  through  this 
Vale  of  Tears.    His  great  mournful  eyes 
looked  as  if  they  might  at  any  time  over- 
flow with  drops  from  the  depths  of  a  di- 
vine despair,  and  only  when  he  laid  his  no- 
ble head  sadly  on  the  tablecloth,  and  un- 
mistakably turned  those  eloquent  orbs  in 
unutterable  longing  towards  the  dish  of 
biscuits,  were  we  able  to  fathom  the  pro- 
fundity of  his  sorrow  and  hit  aspirations. 
Our  second  dog,  on  the  contrary,  is  blessed 
with  a  cheerful  disposition,  and  evidently 
views  the  world  as  a  place  abounding  in 
kind  people,  social  dogs,  interesting  rab- 
bits, and  abundant  bones.    His  bark  is 
like  the  laugh  of  childhood,  and  means 
nothing  but  that  best  of  all  possible  jokes, 
"  How  happy  I  am  I "    He  skips  here  and 
there  as  if  wishing  to  go  every  way  at 
once,  and  pursues  the  swallows  and  leaps 
at  the  butterflies  out  of  mere  joyousness 
of  heart.    And  yet,  again,  Number  One 
had  an  Oriental  indifference  for  all  pro- 
ceedings not  immediately  concerning  him- 
self, and  habitually  lay  down  to  enjoy  his 
"kef  on  the  rug  whenever  we  ^rere  par- 
ticularly busy,  seeming  to  regard    with 
pitying  indulgence  the  fuss  which    two- 
legged  creatures  make  about  trifles  discon- 
nected   with    the    real  concerns  of  life, 
namely,  sport  and  dinner.    But  instead  of 
calling  Allah  to  witness  our  strange  and 
foolish  behaviour,  our  second  dog  takes 
the  keenest  interest  in  everything  we  do 
which    he    cannot    understand  —  pasting, 
painting,  needlework,  using  a  sewing-ma- 
chine or  a  chessboard,  lighting  a  spirit- 
lamp,  arranging  a  cabinet,  —  it  is  all  a  mat- 
ter   of   in  tensest    curiosity  to    our  poor 
friend,  who  stands  on  his  hind  legs  for  an 
agonizing  period,  and  sniffs  and  looks,  and 
asks  us  with  his  eyes,  What  it  all  means  ? 
And,  alas !  alas !  we  cannot  tell  him.    Be- 
tween   his    intellect  —  more    full   of   the 
wholesome  spirit  of  inquiry  than  that  of 
half  our   human  pupils  —  and  our  own, 
there  is   no    medium    of   communication 
which  suffices  to  let  the  knowledge  he 
seeks  pass  from  us  to  him ;  and  so  the  lit- 
tle eager  gaze  dies  away  at  la*t  in  inevita- 
ble disappointment.    The  same  dog  who 
will  display  such  curiosity  as  this  (and  I 
not  only  "  have  met,"  but  possess  one  fairly 
eaten  up  with  it),  will  also  hunt  out  in  the 
woods  every  odd  creature,  and  study  it  for 
half  an  hour  together.    Twice  my  dog  has 


discovered  the  caterpillars  of  the  goat- 
moth,  and  she  is  constantly  to  be  found 
seated  gravely  before  a  humble-bee,  an 
earthworm,  or  a  slug,  deliberately  watch- 
ing its  movements,  and  occasionally  (I  re- 
gret to  Bay)  accelerating  them  by  means 
of  a  certain  sharp  experimental  scratch 
with  her  paw.    A  railway  train,  seen  for 
the  first  time,  running  across  a  distant  val- 
ley, filled  her  with  astonishment ;  and  after 
ingeniously  running  round    a  projecting 
hill-side,  so  as  to  watch  it  again  after  it 
had  passed  behind  it,  she  came  back  to  me 
with  the  question  speaking  in  every  ges- 
ture, "  What  was  that  wonderful  thing  ?  " 
For  a  cli  Id  of  three  times  her  age  to  dis- 
play similar  thirst  for  knowledge  would  be 
to  hold  out  the  promise  of  a  new  Hum- 
boldt. 

Lastly  (for  this  sort  of  contrast  might 
be  drawn  out  ad  infinitum),  our  dogs  dis- 
play their  affection  towards  us  in  the  most 
curiously- varied  modes.  As  a  rule,  do;xs, 
having  no  language  to  supplement  their 
caresses,  are  of  course  more  demonstrative 
than  human  beings ;  but  if  the  master  do 
not  respond  to  the  demonstration,  the 
finer-natured  dog  retreats  Into  himself,  and 
(as  is  the  case  with  the  colleys  of  most 
shepherds)  lives  a  life  of  devotion,  and 
sometimes  dies  of  despair  on  his  master's 
grave,  but  never  tells  his  love  by  so  much 
as  a  lick  of  the  hand.  There  are  great  va- 
rieties &lso,  In  the  manner  in  which  dogs 
will  display  their  feelings  even  to  a  person 
who  encourages  their  caresses.  There  are 
horrid  little  pampered  beasts  who  obvi- 
ously like  to  be  stroked,  not  as  a  token  of 
affection,  but  because  it  pleasantly  rubs 
their  tight  skins,  and  who  would  as  soon 
be  shampooed  by  a  hairdresser  as  caressed 
by  their  foolish  mistress.  When  the  strok- 
ing ceases  they  turn  round  imperiously, 
"  Go  on,  I  say,"  and  scratch  viciously  till 
the  process  be  renewed,  or  they  are  turned 
out  of  the  room.  The  dog  who  really 
loves  his  master  delights  in  mere  propin- 
quity, likes  to  lie  down  on  the  floor  resting 
against  his  feet,  better  than  on  a  cushion  a 
yard  away,  and,  after  a  warm  interchange 
of  caresses  for  two  or  three  minutes,  asks 
no  more,  and  subsides  quietly  in  perfect 
contentment.  That  a  short  tender  touch 
of  the  dog's  tongue  to  hand  or  face  corre- 
sponds exactly,  as  an  expression  of  his 
feelings,  to  our  kisses  of.  affection,  there 
can  be  no  sort  of  doubt.  All  dogs  kiss  the 
people  they  love  in  this  way  by  instinct, 
and  sometimes  have  curious  little  individ- 
ual fancies  about  the  way  they  do  it.  My 
own  dog,  as  a  tiny  puppy,  took  a  fancy 
thus  to  kiss  or  bite  my  ear;  and  being 
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ftolen  and  k)6t  for  nine  weeks  while  too 
young  dearly  to  remember  me,  this  pro- 
pensity enabled  me  to  identify  her  most 
latfe&ctorily  on  her  restoration.  The 
scene  was  exceedingly  exciting.  The 
Claimant,  for  whom  a  large  reward  had 
jost  been  paid,  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
court,  while  various  witnesses  deposed  in 
her  favour.  The  first  said  she  was  the 
Terr  image  of  the  lost  puppy,  only  grown 
much  more  stoat.  The  second  swore  that 
*be  had  cut  a  lock  of  her  hair  behind  the 
ears;  and  showed  the  place  where  appar- 
ently the  hair  had  not  yet  fully  grown  again. 
The  third  deposed  that  the  Claimant  had 
proved  that  6ho  knew  her  way  at  once  to 
ser  own  old  kennel  and  to  the  kitchen. 
Hie  fourth  witness  —  most  valuable  of  all, 
as  probably  inaccessible  to  prejudice  — 
was  the  old  cat,  who  recognized  the  dog 
distinctly,  while  the  new  cat  set  up  his 
back  at  her  unhesitatingly  as  an  utter 
stranger.  But  witnesses  on  the  other  side 
gave  different  testimony.  One  remarked 
that  the  original  puppy  had  a  black  nose, 
whereas  the  nose  of  this  dog  was  indisput- 
ably mottled.  Another  doubted  that  the 
delicate  young  silky-haired  creature  we  had 
known  could  ever  have  developed  into  the 
present  rather  loutish  individual ;  and  ve- 
hemently disputed  the  test  of  the  shaven 
lock  of  hair  which,  it  was  urged,  did  not 
certainly  show  signs  of  having  ever  been 
eat.  All  this  time  the  Claimant  made  no 
sign.  She  did  not  seem  to  know  her  mis- 
tress, to  whom  she  had  been  exceedingly 
attached,  but  stood  looking  doubtfully 
from  one  person  to  another.  Impatient 
to  decide  the  case,  I  observed,  "  I  do  not 
think  it  is  my  dog;  but  if  it  be,  she  will 
remember  her  old  trick."  Singular  to  say, 
the  memory  of  the  young  creature,  which 
my  appearance  and  voice  had  failed  to  re- 
call, came  back  in  a  moment,  when  brought 
dose  to  my  face,  and,  in  a  rapture  of  re- 
cognition, she  immediately  caught  hold  of 
the  lobe  of  my  ear,  and  gave  it  the  identi- 
cal little  gentle  bite  she  had  been  wont  to 
do  two  months  before,  and  which  she  nev- 
er gave  to  anybody  else.  After  this,  all 
doubts  vanished,  and  Yama  resumed  her 
place  in  the  affections  of  her  family. 

Of  course  the  return  of  a  master  after 
absence  is  the  crucial  occasion  in  which  a 
dog's  love  is  displayed.  It  is  impossible 
for°u3,who  so  rarely  embark  our  whole 
heart's  longings  in  a  single  affection,  and 
who  receive  news  by  every  mail  from  ab- 
sent dear  ones,  to  conceive  the  feelings  of 
an  animal  whose  entire  being  is  swallowed 
up  in  attachment  to  his  master,  and  to 
whom  that  master's  absence  is  a  severance 


complete  as  death,  and  who  then,  when  in 
evitably  wholly  unprepared,  hears  the  dear 
voice  and  beholds  again  the  form  he  adores, 
suddenly  restored.  If  the  absence  have 
been  long,  and  the.  dog's  affection  of  the 
more  concentrated  kind,  he  sometimes  dies, 
like  Argus,  of  the  shock,  and  always  he  is 
powerfully  affected.  A  young  and  lively 
dog  will  leap  a  score  of  times  to  kiss  his 
master's  face,  but  an  older  one  will  gener- 
ally cling  to  him  in  silent  ecstasy,  and  per- 
haps suffer  serious  physical  derangement, 
like  a  human  being  who  has  passed  through 
an  over-exciting  scene.  A  toy-terrier  be- 
longing to  Mrs.  Sumner  Gibson  was  twioe 
violently  sick  from  joy  at  restoration  to 
his  mistress ;  and  the  Rev.  C.  Evans,  Rec- 
tor of  Solihull,  Birmingham,  has  had  the 
goodness  to  send  me  an  instance  in  which 
this  physical  shock  took  the  extraordinary 
form  of  a  regular  swoon  or  fainting  fit:  — 
"  In  June  last"  (1872),  he  says,  "  a  beauti- 
ful black  and  tan  terrier  followed  us  home 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Stoneleigh.  He 
remained  with  us  one  week,  the  pet  of  the 
whole  house,  and  apparently  very  fond  of 
us.  At  the  end  of  that  time  we  discovered 
his  owner,  at  the  sight  of  whom  the  dog 
sprang  up  in  delight,  and  then  swooned 
away,  and  lay  as  if  dead  for  the  space  of 
two  minutes,  when,  having  been  sprinkled 
with  water,  he  revived."  " 

Much  of  the  variety  apparent  in  the 
character  of  dogs  no  doubt  results  from  the 
behaviour  of  their  owners.  Not  only  do 
people  reflect  their  peculiarities  on  their 
dogs  in  a  mysterious  fashion,  but  they  live 
with  them  on  wholly  different  terms  and 
in  different  relationships.  A  dog  is  an  idol 
in  one  family,  a  friend  in  another,  a  slave 
in  a  third.  Busy  people  spare  only  a  mo- 
ment now  and  then  to  bestow  a  hasty  pat 
on  the  poor  brute  who  is  hungering  for 
affection.  Philanthropists  mostly  treat 
him  with  a  distant  and  condescending  be- 
nevolence, to  the  last  degree  offensive  to 
his  feelings;  and  both  gushing  and  mis- 
anthropic folks  make  a  fool  of  him,  to  his 
ill  concealed  disgust,  by  lavishing  more 
endearments  thau  he  cares  to  return. 
In  some  houses  an  absolute  despotism 
is  the  established  form  of  government. 
The  dog  is  allowed  no  motu  propria  what- 
ever, and  discipline  is  enforced  by  terrible 
penalties,  of  which  it  is  dreadful  to  speak. 
Other  people  live  with  their  dogs  in  a  re- 
publican manner,  or  what  the  Vril  Ya 
would  call  a  "  Koom  Posh,"  and  the  dog 
does  that  which  is  pleasant  in  his  own  eyes, 
and  generally  unpleasant  in  those  of  unfor- 
tunate visitors.  In  such  cases  the  owner 
of  the  animal  is  merely  considered  in  the 
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light  of  a  well-intentioned  officer  of  state, 
appointed  to  attend  to  the  commissariat 
and  other  matters  connected  with  the  dog's 
comfort  nnd  well-being.  If  he  fulfil  his 
duty,  well  and  good ;  thewiog  will  be  pleased 

? graciously  to  accept  the  attentions  off  Ted. 
f  he  neglect  it,  then  the  ill-used  q;nd.  uped 
will  "know  the  reason  why."  Undoubt- 
ed!? botli  these  extremes  are  evil,  and  no 
constitution  less  beautifully  balanced  than 
that  of  the  British  Empire  can  adjust  the 
nice  relationships  of  dogs  and  men,  reserv- 
ing the  rights  of  all,  and  securing  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number. 
Worst  of  all  are  those  oligarchies  where 
several  of  the  upper  class  (as  I  suppose  we 
must  call  the  men)  divide  the  government. 
No  dog  can  serve  two  wasters,  much  less 
three  or  four  masters  and  mistresses;  and 
his  proper  feeling*  of  allegiance  and  devo- 
tion are  destroyed  by  placing  him  in  so 
unnatural  a  position,  analogous  only  to 
the  polyandry  practised  in  .Thibet.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  for  one  human  being  to 
keep  several  do^s  at  one 3  (real  pet  house- 
dog?, not  poor  slaves  of  the  kennel-harem), 
is  a  violation  of  what  the  Germans  would 
call  the  root-idea  of  the  relation.  When 
one  dog  is  dead,  after  a  reasonable  inter- 
val the  widowed  owner  may,  without  vio- 
lation of  decency,  take  to  himself  another 
canine  companion.  But  polydoggery  is  a 
thing  against  which  all  proper  feeling  re- 
volts, and  the  Mormon  establishments  in 
which  it  is  permitted  are  necessarily  scenes 
of  permanent  rivalry  and  discord.  Every 
dog  would,  if  it  oould,  compel  its  master 
to  adopt  the  old  knightly  motto,  with  slight 
variation  — 

Ung  Roy,  ung  Loy,  nog  Chien. 

But  of  all  the  current  mistakes  about 
dogs,  the  most  exasperating  is  the  vulgar 
delusion  that  they  have  no  faults,  that  all 
their  virtues  are  mere  matters  of  course ; 
and  that  we  may  expect  every  dog  to  be 
magnanimous  and  courageous,  as  we  ex- 
pect a  table  to  be  firm,  or  a  drawer  to 
open  and  shut.  The  grand  Wattsian  aph- 
orism, "  It  is  their  nature  to"  exhausts  the 
popular  philosophy  of  the  subject,  and  the 
meanest  cad  will  pat  a  dog  condescend- 
ingly on  the  head  for  an  act  of  heroism 
which  he  could  not  himself  perform  to 
save  a  drowning  universe.  To  understand 
how  good  are  dogs,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary (as  Hegel  would  tell  us)  to  recognize 
also  their  badness.  We  must  see  that  the 
"  best  of  dogs  has  his  faults,"  if  we  would 
appreciate  the  merits  which  redeem  from 
absolute  contempt  even  the  most  pusillani- 
mous cur.    I  have  used  the  word  "  faults," 


but  I  am  not  sure  that  we  might  not 
equally  properly  Bpeak  of  the  crimes  of 
dogs,  for  the  turpitude  of  some  of  their 
actions  certainly  surpasses  mere  failure  in 
justice  or  benevolence.  There  are  traitor 
dog 3  who  have  basely  accepted  bribes  of 
raw  meat  and  remained  silent  when  it  was 
their  imperative  duty  as  sentinel*  to  chal- 
lenge the  intruder  with  the  loudest  of  barks. 
Moroseness,  and  eveu  malignity  of  temper, 
have  betrayed  many  an  animal,  otherwise 
deserving  of  moral  approval,  into  deeds  of 
violence  and  murderous  attacks  ou  rivals; 
and  the  lawless  brigandage  of  others  in  the 
matter  of  their  neighbour.*'  bone*  is  almost 
too  common  a  transgression  to  be  noticed. 
Even  real  estate  (in  kennel  property)  is 
disregarded  by  Borne  marauders,  who  will 
hold  " adverse  possession"  against  the 
rightful-  owner  upon 

The  good  oU  plan 
That  they  may  take  who  have  the  power. 
And  they  may  keep  who  oaa. 

Others,  again,  set  aside  every. recognized 
principle  of  treaties  and  friendly  alliances. 
Among  the  "  dogs  whom  I  have  met "  was 
one  of  this  kind,  an  Italian  bandit,  tall, 
fierce,  and  muscular,  who  lived  on  a  spur 
of  the  Apennines.  After  paying  him  a 
respectful  greeting  at  the  mouth  of  his 
own  den  in  a  Tuscan  farmyard,  I  had  been 
conversing  with  his  mistress  for  half-an- 
hour,  when  Vendetta  (such  are  the  hideous 
names  Italians*  give  to  their  dogs !)  stole 
up  behind  me  and  took  my  leg  in  his  enor- 
mous jaws,  with  a  crunch  not  soon  to  be 
banished  from  a  retentive  memory.  Worse 
than  such  ordinary  traitorous  acts  was 
that  of  a  dog  of  whom  I  have  heard,  whose 
heart,  previously  full  of  the  milk  of  canine 
kindness,  had  been  turned  to  gall  by  be- 
holding the  caresses  lavished  on  a  toy- 
terrier  newly  acquired  'by  the  family  in 
whose  affections  the  hardy  mastiff  had 
hitherto  reigned  supreme  and  alone.  From 
the  reports  furnished  me  of  the  judicial 
inquiry  which  followed  the  crime  (and  to 
which  only  the  genius  of  M.  Gaboriau 
could  do  adequate  justice),  it  seems  thnt 
the  little  dog  was  missed  for  several  days, 
and  his  abseuce  bewailed,  while  something 
in  the  demeanour  of  the  big  dog  suggested 
to  all  beholders  that  some  terrible  tragedy 
had  occurred,  and  that  Leo  was  darkly 
privy  thereto.  At  length  a  servant  ap- 
proaching the  coal-hole  fancied  she  heard 
a  faint  moan  of  anguish  from  the  depths 
of  that  dreary  receptacle,  and,  a  light  be- 
ing procured,  the  miserable  little  toy- 
terrier  was  found  well-nigh  buried  under 
the  ooals,  and  quite  unable  to  extrioate 
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himself  or  even  to  move  his  limbs. 
Whether  the  vindictive  Leo  had  actually 
earned  his  pony  rival  into  the  hole,  and 
scratched  an  avalanche  of  coals  over  him, 
or  that  Tiny  had  somehow  managed  to 
involve  himself  in  snch  a  trap,  it  was 
equally  obvious  from  Leo's  behaviour  that 
be  was  quite  aware  of  what  had  befallen 
his  rival,  and  that  he  lacked  the  gener- 
osity to  deliver  him,  or  even  to  draw  at- 
tention to  his  deplorable  case.  The  old 
Egyptian  law,  which  punished  as  murder- 
ers in  the  second  degree  men  who  witness- 
ed a  murder  and  did  nothing  to  prevent  it, 
would  undoubtedly  have  fallen  heavily  on 
inch  a  dog ;  nor  can  we  deny  (though  it  is 
s  dreadful  thing  to  say  of  a  dog,)  that 
Leo  was  almost  as  bad  as  the  people  who 
see  wives  beaten  to  death  ana  never  call 
the  police,  much  less  stir  a  finger  to  help 
them. 

With  endless  facts  such  are  these,  prov- 
ing the  occasional  wickedness  of  dogs,  it  is 
amazing  to  think  how  so  many  people  per- 
sist in  talking  of  dogs  as  if  their  natures 
were  all  on  a  dead  level,  and  it  were  quite 
a  matter  of  course  that  every  individual 
should  display  all  the  virtues  set  down  in 
books  of  natural  history  as  distinguishing 
"the  dog."  Bless  their  souls  1  (or  what- 
ever does  duty  for  a  dog's  soul),  the  dear 
brutes  are  a  thousand  times  more  lovable 
and  interesting  than  any  such  pieces  of 
moral  clock-work.  In  the  hope  of  awaken- 
ing some  readers  to  a  better  comprehen- 
sion, I  shall  endeavour  to  describe, —  not 
the  intellectual  achievements  of  dogs,  of 
which  we  have  all  heard  bo  much, — but 
the  moral  characters  of  a  few  "  dogs  whom 
I  have  met."  Though  I  can  not  boast  of 
the  acquaintance  of  any  animals  whom  Mr. 
Galton  would  consider  as  Illustrious  Dogs, 
I  have  been  permitted  to  associate  with 
two  or  three  which  might  aspire  to  the 
rank  of  Eminent,  and  I  would  fain  hope 
that  the  privilege  has  not  been  altogether 
wasted.  No  doubt  every  reader  who  has 
possessed  and  studied  dogs  will  be  able  to 
parallel,  or  perhaps  surpass,  the  little  bio- 
graphical sketches  I  propose  to  offer.  But, 
for  the  purpose  of  refuting  the  absurd  and 
misleading  delusions  of  the  dogless  multi- 
tude, I  trust  my  slight  but  faithful  delinea- 
tions of  genuine  canine  character  may  be 
sufficient. 

To  corroborate  my  assertion  of  the 
occasional  wickedness  of  dogs,  I  shall 
begin  by  a  brief  memoir  of  a  really  atro- 
cious scoundrel  named  Lin  togs.  In  this 
animal's  disposition  vindictiveness  and 
treachery  were  the  only  Btable  character- 
istics.   Possibly  he  had  been  maltreated 
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at  an  early  period  of  life,  or  his  ancestors 
before  him  might  have  been  ill-governed ; 
but,  however  this  may  be,  the  result  was 
as  I  have  stated.  Of  gratitude  he  often 
made  great  outward  demonstration,  but 
bitter  malice  and  vengeance  lurked  in  the 
recesses  of  his  heart.  Lintogs  was  a  great 
hulking  Irish  terrier,  with  a  rough  yellow 
coat,  a  coarse  prognathous  jaw,  and  an  eye 
which  never  met  that  of  an  honest  man. 
His  manners  were  cringing  in  the  extreme, 
and  he  fawned  on  his  master,  especially  at 
meal  times,  in  an  exaggerated  way ;  but  I 
have  little  doubt  that,  on  small  provoca- 
tion, he  would  have  "tumbled"  him  from 
behind  a  hedge,  were  doss  permitted  the 
use  of  firearms.  Lintogs  habitually  treas- 
ured up  any  injury  done  to  him  and 
"bided  his  time."  With  my  own  eyes  I 
Baw  him  bite  a  poor  old  labourer  who,  a 
month  before,  had  punished  him  for  steal- 
ing his  dinner,  ana  against  whom,  in  the 
interval,  the  cautious  cur  had  refrained 
from  betraying  any  unfriendly  seutiment. 
The  labourer,  with  three  or  four  comrades, 
was  carrying  the  heavy  trunk  of  a  tree, 
and  bending  under  its  weight :  of  course 
unable  either  to  defend  himself  or  to  pur- 
sue an  aggressor.  At  that  propitious 
moment  the  miserable  Lintogs  ran  up  and 
fastened  his  teeth  deep  into  the  calf  of  the 
poor  fellow's  leg,  with  a  snarl  of  delight 
which  bespoke  the  gratification  of  long- 
husbanded  passion.  Nor  was  vindictive- 
neSs  the  only  evil  quality  of  that  degraded 
brute.  His  master  having  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  thieves  came  about  his  house, 
and  that  Lintogs  was  an  untrustworthy 
guardian,  went  one  night  quietly  and 
without  a  candle  into  his  kitchen,  where 
the  dog  slept  as  sentinel.  Obviously  Lin- 
togs failed  to  recognize,  his  master  iu  his 
dressing-gown,  and  took  him  for  an  in- 
truder ;  and  equally  obviously  he  acted  on 
Dogberry's  principle  of"  allowing  a  thief  to 
show  himself  such,"  and  steal  away.  Lin- 
togs, with  his  tail  between  his  legs,  noise- 
lessly retired  into  the  scullery  to  leave  the 
coast  clear,  and  would,  doubtless,  have  re- 
marked (as  is  common  in  such  cases),  that 
"  the  office  of  an  '  informer '  was  one  to 
which  he  could  not  condescend."  The  end 
of  this  bad  dog  might  afford  a  solemn  warn- 
ing to  other  curs  could  the  lesson  be  con- 
veyed to  them.  His  generally  indulgent 
master,  exasperated  at  length  by  Lintogs* 
thefts,  exclaimed  one  day,  like  Henry  II., 
"Who  will  rid  me  of  this  pestilent  fel- 
low ?  "  The  servants,  who  disliked  the 
animal  (and  it  speaks  volumes  against 
either  a  dog  or  servants,  when  an  entente 
cordiaU  does  not  exist  between  them),  took 
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their  master  at  his  word,  and  availed  them- 
selves of  his  absence  to  put  poor  Lin  togs 
in  a  sack  and  drown  him  in  the  river. 
When  the  master  learned  what  had  hap- 
pened he  was  angry  enough  with  the  as- 
sassins, but  we  are  not  informed  that  he 
thought  fit  to  undergo  any  penance  at  the 
scene  of  the  murder. 

Of  a  wholly  different  type  of  character 
was  the  small  red  cocker,  u  Begum."  Her 
besetting  sin  was  worldliness.  She  had 
what  foreigners  call  la  maladie  Anglaise  of 
over-reverence  for  rank,  and  had  she  been 
a  lady,  would  have  probably  chosen  Sir 
Bernard  Burke's  publications  as  her  fa- 
vourite studies.  As  it  was,  she  contrived 
to  make  out  in  a  large  household  the  rela- 
tive dignities  in  the  domestic  hierarchy, 
and,  from  a  very  early  period,  was  ob- 
served always  to  forsake  toe  society  of  the 
under-housemaid  for  that  of  the  upper  ser- 
vants, and  to  quit  the  most  engaging  foot- 
man when  the  butler  invited  her  company. 
Above-stairs  she  knew  perfectly  the  de- 
gree of  respect  of  persons  which  les  con- 
venances required,  and  of  course  paid  de- 
voted court  to  the  stately  old  Squire,  after 


tea  carried  on  in  that   apartment.    One 
animal,    however,    was   admitted   to   the 
privelege  of  Begum's  friendship:  a  beau- 
tiful, mild,  flaxen-haired   Pomeranian  of 
her    own    Bex,    who,  having   only   three 
available  legs,  displayed  the  gentler  man- 
ners of  a  confirmed  invalid.    After  every 
separation,  when  the  Pomeranian  had  en- 
joyed a  drive,  or  Begum  had  followed  the 
Squire  to  the  woods,  the  two  dogs  rushed 
into    each    other's     paws,    rubbed    their 
noses  with  cordial  affection,  and  then  lay 
down  side  by  side,  resting  against  one  an- 
other.   Several  times  in  her  long  and  re- 
spected career,  Begum  became  the  joyful 
mother  of  puppies,  and  on  all  such  inter- 
esting occasions  her  friend  Rip  (or  Mrs. 
Gamp,  as  she  came  to  be  called)  presided 
over  the  nursery,  slept  beside  the  mother 
in  her  temporary  seclusion,  exhibited  the 
"  little  strangers  "  to  visitors  with  sympa- 
thetic pride,  and  partook  with  moderation 
of  the  caudle  prepared    for  the    invalid. 
Strange  to  say,  when  the  poor  nurse  her- 
self was  dying,  and  her  sorrowing  mistress 
brought  Begum  to  cheer  her,  the  worldli- 
ness of  Begum  reasserted  itself;  and  (a* 
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farmyard  with  an  air  of  veneration.  It 
was  by  no  means  everybody,  however,  to 
whom  Begum  would  condescend  to  be  af- 
fable. A  frequent  visitor  of  the  Squire 
(who  was  rather  supposed  to  come  on 
pressing  pecuniary  emergencies)  was  de- 
testable in  the  opinion  of  the  dog,  and  in- 
deed of  a  good  many  other  people.  In 
vain  did  this  gentleman  praise  and  coax 
the  "nice  dog,"  of  whom  the  Squire  was 
so  fond,  and  call  her  affectionately,  "  Poor 
old  Begum,"  "  Good  old  dog."  If  he  ven- 
tured to  stroke  her,  his  fingers  were  imme- 
diately severely  bitten,  and  wherever  he 
walked  with  his  host,  a  running  accom- 
paniment of  a  bass  growl  bore  testimony 
that  at  least  one  of  the  party  disapproved 
of  his  society. 

Towards  her  own  species  Begum  was 
usually  somewhat  haughty  and  reserved. 
It  was  not  for  her,  with  her  aspirations 
after  high  society,  to  associate  freely  with 
the  rabble  of  setters  and  pointers  who 
lived  in  the  back  slums  of  the  kennels; 
and,  as  to  the  greyhounds,  their  aristo- 
cratic appearance  was  balanced  by  a  want 
of  polish  in  their  address  to  small  lady 
dogs  which  rendered  them  offensive.  When 
the  keepers  released  these  rude  creatures 
preparatory  to  exercise,  Begum,  instead 
of  joining  the  party,  always  retired  into 
the  housekeeper's  room,  and  reposed 
against  any  silk-dressed  lady's-maid  who 
might  be  sharing  the  perpetual  libation  of 


pers)  she  forsook  her  friend  in  her  extrem- 
ity, leaped  over  her  prostrate  form  and 
rushed  out  of  the  stable  never  to  return. 

With  these  dogs  resided  another,  who 
displayed  —  as  is  not  uncommon  in  her 
sex  —  graces  of  person  rather  than  gifts 
of  intellect  or  force  of  character.  She 
was,  in  fact,  that  sweet  thing  a  weak- 
minded  female ;  a  black  and  tan  Spaniel, 
with  exquisite  raven  hair  and  large  soft 
eyes  of  a  languishing  description.  Of 
course  she  was  greatly  cherished  by  the 
gentlemen  of  the  family  and  very  foud  of 
their  society ;  but  on  one  occasion,  for  no 
assignable  reason,  Lily  proved  fanciful, 
and  deolined  an  invitation  to  go  out  wit* 
a  shooting-party.  On  being  pressed  to 
follow  her  friends,  who  needed  her  to  put 
up  game,  the  dog  ran  away  from  them  and 
hid  nerself  in  one  of  the  servants'  rooms 
with  singular  demonstrations  of  terror.  A 
gamekeeper  to  whom  she  was  attached  at 
last  dislodged  her  forcibly  from  under  a 
sofa  and  carried  her  out.  Once  in  the 
field  the  animal  recovered  spirits  and  ran 
about  as  eagerly  as  usual,  putting  up  rab- 
bits. But  the  first  shot  which  was  fired 
missed  its  aim  and  struck  her  in  the  heart, 
and  poor  Lily  was  brought  back  dead  to 
the  room  she  had  been  so  loth  to  quit  an 
hour  before. 

Sly  was  a  dog  whose  devotion  resembled 
that  of  Caleb  to  the  Bavenswood  family, 
uniting  stern  fidelity  with  extreme  surli- 
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Demand  incorruptible  integrity  with  an 
inconvenient  determination  to  have  things 
arranged  according    to  her  judgment  in- 
stead of  that  of  her  nominal  mistress.    A 
widow  lady  of  great  wealth  and  masculine 
ability,  the  friend  in  former  years  of  Con- 
dorcet  and  Madame  de  Stael,  fell  into  a 
state  of  apathetic  depression  on  the  death 
of  her  husband.    She  had  no  children,  and 
resided  in  a  large  country-house  near  the 
sea,  in  preference  to  her   more   cheerful 
abode  in  Eaton  Square.    To   rouse    her 
from  her  despair  her  physician  bethought 
himself  of  presenting  ner   with  the  very 
ugliest,  roughest,  most  ill-tempered  yellow- 
sod-white   terrier   which    could  possibly 
have  been  discovered*    Never  was  a  more 
unladylike  pet,  but  Sly  proved  an  intense 
comfort  to  the  old  lady,  towards  whom 
she  displayed  an  attachment  best  described 
as  ferocious.    When  Mrs.  E.  once  attempt- 
ed to  kiss  a  young  friend,  Sly  started  up 
from  her  slumbers  on  the  rug  with  a  roar 
which  sounded  like  an  oath,  and  tore  off 
the  poor  old  lady's  cap  and  dishevelled  her 
white  hair,  before    anybody  could  guess 
what  was  the  matter.    On  other  occasions, 
when  she  sat  down  to  play  an  overture  of 
her  favourite  Sebastian  Bach,  Sly  always 
leaped  on  the  grand  piano,  ran  up   and 
down  the  case  in  a  fury,  and  finally  glared 
over  the  music-book  and  barked  peremp- 
torily till  the  performance  was  abandoned. 
Of  course  visitors  at  the  house  fared  worse 
than  the  mistress.    Sly  constituted    her- 
self constable  of  the  drawing-room,  and 


lations  of  fondness  and  despair.  A  few 
days  afterwards,  on  the  day  of  the  funeral, 
Sly,  and  six  other  dogs  who  lived  about 
the  house  and  offices,  all  displayed  un- 
equivocal signs  of  madness,  and  were  en- 
closed in  the  stable-yard  and  shot  down 
by  the  servants  from  the  windows  over- 
looking it.  One  young  dog  only  escaped 
by  leaping  the  gate  or  the  yard,  and  this 
animal  ran  through  a  neighbouring  park 
and  bit  three  cows  grazing  in  it,  who  all 
exhibited  shortly  afterwards  tokens  of  hy- 
drophobia, and  were  shot  in  the  writer's 
presence  by  the  police. 
The  epitaph  on  the  gentleman  who 

Lived  and  died  a  true  Christian; 

He  loved  his  friends  and  hated  his  enemies  — 

might  be  justly  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  Nip,  a  dog  with  whom  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  intimacy  for  years,  and  whose  char- 
acter I  specially  commend  to  the  study  of 
those  benighted  persons  who  talk  of  "  the 
dog "  being  this  or  that,  as  they  talk  of 
the  qualities  of  birch-wood  or  mahogany. 
"  Intense  "  was  the  only  word  in  the  lan- 
guage to  describe  Nip.  From  her  puppy- 
hooa  she  seemed  to  have  taken  to  heart 
the  principle  of  doing  with  all  her  might 
whatever  her  paws  or  teeth  found  to  do. 
There  was  neither  lukewarmness  about 
her  feelings  nor  hesitation  about  her  ac- 
tions. The  M  polarization  of  the  affec- 
tions "  was,  in  her  case,  complete.  At  the 
pole  of  adoration  was  her  mistress,  and  at 
that  of  detestation  all  persons  and  beasts 


followed  suspiciously  any  guest  who  might  and   things    whom   her   suspicious    little 
move  about  it.    A  touch  to  her  mistress's  mind  could  imagine  to  be  either  her  mis- 


book  or  writing  materials  brought  forth  a 
warning  growl ;  but  the  matter  grew  seri- 
ous if  the  unwary  stranger  approached  the 
tea-chest.  Sly,  who  had  a  passion  for 
sugar,  clearly  considered  the  receptacle  of 
the  precious  lumps  as  the  great  treasury 
of  the  house.  The  poor  'beast's  love  for 
her  mistress,  however,  far  exceeded  all  her 
other  sentiments.  Mrs.  £.  having  re- 
turned home  unexpectedly  from  a  long 
absence,  (when  can  such  events  be  other- 
wise than  unexpected  to  a  dog?)  Sly  very 
■early  lost  her  life  from  joy,  and  did  lose 
s  litter  of  puppies.  After  long  years  the 
lady  died  abroad,  and  her  body  was 
brought  to  her  house  enclosed  in  a  leaden 
coffin  and  placed  on  trestles  in  her  library, 
la  some  inscrutable  manner  the  strange, 
pall-covered  object  conveyed  to  the  dog 
the  fact  that  her  beloved  mistress  lay 
within,  and  (as  I  was  informed  by  several 
eye-witnesses  of  the  scene)  the  poor  brute 
jelled  with  agony,  and  leaped  again  and 


tress's  foes  or  her  own  rivals.  The 
charity-child  whom  the  clergyman  asked 
what  it  loved  most  and  feared  most,  and 
who  gave  the  disheartening  response  to  the 
first  question,  "  wittles,"  and  to  the  sec- 
ond "twoads,"  fell  far  behind  the  level  of 
Nip's  sentiments,  for  she  cared  little  for 
"  wittles,"  and  feared  neither  u  twoads  n 
nor  much  more  perilous  creatures,  attack- 
ing, on  one  occasion,  a  huge  polecat  and 
demolishing  him  on  the  spot,  and  habitu- 
ally bullying  an  enormous  bulldog  six 
times  her  own  size,  of  ferocious  aspect,  but 
inwardly  benign  disposition.  Nip  herself 
was  a  beautiful  little  bull-terrier,  pure 
white,  with  a  black  nose,  exquisitely  deli- 
cate limbs,  and  a  little  face  whose  mobile 
features  expressed  emotions  as  readily  as 
a  human  countenance.  Of  course  her  ears 
were  uncut  —  her  mistress  was  no  barba- 
rian to  mutilate  nature's  work  —  and  their 
varieties  of  attitude  transformed  her  ex- 
pression from  an  affected  and  ostentatious 


nnoai  the  coffin  with  piteous  gestiou- 1  meekness  under  censure  to  a  martial  en- 
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thusiasm,  suggestive  of  the  Marseillaise,  at 
the  bare  mention  of  a  rat.  In  the  various 
wars  in  which  she  was  engaged,  these 
same  pretty*  ears,  however,  become  terri- 
bly torn,  and  more  than  once  presented 
rather  the  appearance  of  a  bleeding  fringe 
than  of  a  piece  of  white  flesh.  As  she  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  also  in  pugnacity,  her 
honourable  scars  multiplied,  till,  finally, 
her  little  eager  face  was  all  spotted  with 
them,  and  one  ear  remained  permanently 
pendent,  the  muscle  which  should  have 
erected  it  having  been  bitten  through  by 
the  enemy.  Nevertheless,  with  the  bright 
brown  eyes,  speaking  volumes  of  love  and 
devotion  (or,  as  the  case  might  be,  of 
courage  and  fury),  and  the  wide-awake 
aspect  of  the  whole  creature,  from  the 
ever-moving  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  oscil- 
lating tail,  Nip  was  worthy  of  Landseer's 
best  skill,  and  the  heart  of  the  British 
workman  was  always  so  affected  by  her 
oharms,  that  the  words  "nice  dawg" 
might  be  heard  repeated  by  every  group 
of  bricklayer*  she  passed  going  home  from 
work  of  an  evening. 

Professionally,  Nip  was  a  rat-catcher ; 
and  on  the  first  occasion  when  she  ap- 
peared on  the  stage,  she  is  recorded  to 
have  destroyed  thirteen  rats  in  thirty-six 
seconds  in  a  rat-pit;  a  considerable 
achievement  for  a  novice  in  that  unpleasant 
kind  of  public  entertainment.  To  the  end 
of  her  career,  though  transformed  into  a 
lady's  companion  (like  the  cat  in  the 
Arabian  Nights  turned  into  a  woman),  Nip 
never  ceased  to  display  a  fervent  profes- 
sional interest  in  the  objects  of  her  origi- 
nal pursuit.  The  mere  whisper  of  the 
word  "  Rats ! "  roused  her  from  the  sound- 
est repose,  and  her  friends,  who  did  not 
desire  to  invoke  an  immediate  storm  of 
barking,  were  compelled  to  speak  enigmat- 
ically to  each  other  of  "  those  rodents  " 
when  an  allusion  to  such  animals  became 
necessary. 

To  say  that  Nip  had  a  resolute  will 
would  be  feebly  to  express  the  tenacity  of 
her  volitions.  To  sit  on  somebody's  lap 
or  on  a  particular  chair,  to  go  in  or  out  of 
the  door,  to  roll  herself  in  a  new  silk  dress, 
—  if  Nip  had  taken  these  things  into  her 
little  bullet-head,  no  power  save  that  of 
her  mistress  could  do  anything  in  the  mat- 
ter. A  score  of  times  rebuffed,  she  re- 
turned perse veringly  to  the  charge  till  she 
gained  her  object.  Discovering  once  a 
water-rat  in  a  hole  under  the  bank  of  a 
brook,  Nip  spent  days  viciously  watching 
the  hole,  and  was  with  difficulty  lured 
Home  to  her  meals,  after  each  of  which  she 
was  seen  trotting  off  again  to  lay  siege  to 


the  fortress  as  before.  Having  seized  a 
ball  or  similar  object  in  her  teeth,  heaven 
and  earth  might  sooner  come  asunder  than 
Nip's  jaws.  Frequently  i  have  held  her 
up  by  such  a  ball,  then  swung  her  round 
more  and  more  rapidly,  till  finally  Nip's 
body  and  tail  stuck  out  at  right  angles, 
like  spokes  of  a  wheel,  whilst  I  performed 
half-a-dozen  gyrations.  On  one  occasion, 
walking  through  a  kitchen-garden,  the 
owner  called  attention  to  a  tank  filled  to 
the  brim  with  liquid  manure.  Nip  of 
course  stood  intently  observing  with  the 
rest  of  the  company  on  the  brink,  when  at 
this  unlucky  moment,  a  bubble  surged  up 
to  the  surface  of  the  horrid  vat.  Instantly 
Nip  not  only  leaped  mentally  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  bubble  was  caused  by  a 
rat,  but  also  leaped  bodily  into  the  tank 
to  catch  it;  and  for  one  awful  moment 
sank  before  our  eyes  into  the  witches' 
cauldron  and  was  covered  by  the  waves  of 
abomination.  The  next  minute  her  little 
white  head  rose  above  the  surface,  and, 
half  choked  with  ammonia,  she  was 
snatched  from  destruction  and  held  for 
ten  minutes  under  a  fortunately-adjacent 
pump.  Again,  another  time,  she  was 
caught  by  a  steel  trap,  when  her  leg  was 
severely  hurt ;  but  the  effect  of  such  pain- 
ful experience  was  simply  to  make  Nip's 
pluck  rise  to  the  boiling-point,  and  she 
fiercely  worried  and  barked  at  the  trap, 
biting  the  steel  savagely  with  her  teeth. 

Nevertheless,  like    many  other  heroes 
and  heroines  overflowing    with    physical 
courage,  Nip    was  abjectly  superstitious 
and   ready  to  grovel  with  terror  in  the 
presence  of  anything  inexplicable  to  her 
mind.    An  india-rubber  cushion  filled  or 
emptied  of  air  in  her  presence,  or  a  bel- 
lows blown  in  her  face,  sent  her  into  par- 
oxysms of  hysterical    screaming,  and    a 
monkey-skin  hung  against  a  wall  she  re- 
garded with  such  looks  as  a  man  might 
turn  on  a  ghost.     The  most  dreadful  of 
all  objects,  however,  in  Nip's  opinion,  was 
the  garden-hose.    Whether  she  took  the 
long  tube  for  a  snake  or  not  I  cannot  say, 
but  the  appearance  of  the  fearful  imple- 
ment was  on  all  occasions  the  signal  for 
Nip  instantly  to  shrink  out  of  sight,  nor 
would  any  persuasion  induce  her  to  remain 
in  the  room  where  it  was  usually  kept. 
Strange  to  say,  another  dog,  who  has  none 
of  Nip's  courage  in  other  matters,  and  is 
herself    extremely     superstitious     about 
Btumpsand  stones  in  the  woods,  has  never 
viewed  this  same  hose  in  a  supernatural 
light,  but   runs  frantically   to  attack  the 
water  when  it  squirts  from  it,  barking  and 
biting  at  the  stream,  and  of  course  getting" 
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herself  drenched,  time  after  time.  Who 
shall  say  that  we  have  not  here  evidence 

■ 

both  oT  the  existence  of  the  faculty  of  Im- 
agination and  of  its  entirely  various  action 
in  the  minds  of  two  animals  ? 

When  her  mistress  went  to  Rome  one 
winter,  Nip  spent  several  days  in  restless 
misery,  looking  for  her  everywhere.  Then, 
apparently  she  resolved,  in  a  resentful  sort 
of  way,  to  make  the  best  of  an  evil  and 
ungrateful  world,  and  take  her  walks  with 
her  mistress's  friend.  By  degrees  she 
teemed  to  grow  attached  to  this  friend, 
and  occasionally  honoured  her  with  a 
cordial  carets.  But  the  very  hour  her 
mistress  returned  she  abjured  the  friend's 
affection  and  authority  with  contumely, 
and  once  more  became  absorbed  in  her 
lawful  homage  and  devotion.  Anything 
like  that'  devotion  I  never  witnessed  in  a 
dog.  The  creature's  whole  nature  seemed 
to  be  drawn  upward  like  a  needle  by  a 
magnet,  and  her  perfect  obedience  to  her 
slightest  signal  from  eye  or  voice  was  as 
wonderful  as  her  wilfulness  where  any  one 
else  was  concerned.  Of  course  Nip  was  a 
well-edacated  dog,  and  knew  how  to  Beg, 
to  Trust,  and  to  Faint ;  the  three  canine 
accomplishments  corresponding  to  the 
'learned  R.'s  among  human  beings.  I  re- 
gret that  veracity  compels  me  to  add  that 
towards  her  own  species  her  behaviour  was 
far  from  exemplary.  At  one  time  she 
kept  a  Humble  Companion,  and  maltreated 
her  like  any  fine  lady.  Poor  Blackie  was 
found  starving  in  Eaton  Square  in  a  long 
frost  and  with  a  hideous  wound,  obviously 
caused  by  some  red-hot  iron  instrument, 
all  across  her  shoulders.  The  little  crea- 
ture, a  slender  animal,  half  toy-terrier, 
half  Italian  greyhound,  had  suffered  so 
much  at  the  hands  of  cruel  men  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  for  me  to  catch  her. 
A  bribe  of  a  shilling  to  a  loitering  police- 
man merely  induced  that  sublime  function- 
ary to  stalk  solemnly  along  the  resound- 
ing pavement  in  Blackie's  supposed  direc- 
tion, while  that  forlorn  little  brute  was 
rawing  like  the  wind  to  the  other  end  of 
the  long  enclosure.  Another  shilling 
offered  to  a  street-boy  produced  quite  an 
opposite  effect,  for,  with  a  whoop  and  a 
»ar-cryt  there  were  instantaneously  half-a- 
dozen  little  scamps  on  the  track  at  full 
speed  down  the  square.  Jumping  into  a 
hansom,  1  pursued  the  chase  in  the  rear  of 
my  pack,  and  somewhere  among  Grosvenor 
Gardens  bad  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
poor  little  Blackie  hemmed  in  and  cower- 
ing in  a  doorway.  Of  course  the  terrors 
of  the  little  brute  disappeared  the  moment 
it  felt  my  caress,  and  was  hoisted  into  my 


cab  and  conveyed  home ;  and  equally,  of 
course,  in  ten  minutes  after  the  adminis- 
tration of  food  and  water,  she  was  ready 
to  defend  her  new  premises  against  any 
invaders.     Sometimes  Nip  condescended 
to  play  with  this  waif  of  society,  notwith- 
standing   her    obscure    antecedents;    but 
more  frequently  she  behaved  towards  her 
with    unchristian  haughtiness    and    even 
spite,  till  at  last  the  worm  turned,  and 
Blackie  fought  it  out  with  her  oppressor 
before  their  kennels  one  night  in  the  gar- 
den.   The  night  chanced  to  be  rainy ;  and 
all  that  is  known  of  the  battle  is.  that  next 
morning  both  dogs   were  found  covered 
with  gore  and  gravel ;  Nip  a  greyish  pink, 
and  Blackie  a  mixture  of  black  and  red, 
like  a  half-boiled  lobster,  hideous  to  behold. 
Another  dog,  who  lived  on  more  equal 
terms  with  Nip,  and  with  whom  she  some- 
times played  for  hours  on  the  grass,  was 
nevertheless  an  object  of  bitter  jealousy. 
When  Hajjin  rushed  barking  with  ecstasy 
to  the  door  at  which  she  heard  her  own 
mistress's  knock,  Nip,  who  was  perfectly 
indifferent  to  that  lady's  comings  and  go- 
ings, habitually  rushed  out  of  her  den 
(disgusted,  like  a  Saturday  Reviewer,  that 
anybody  should  presume  to  enjoy  anything 
she  did  not  care  for)  and  frequently  suc- 
ceeded in  changing  poor  Hajjin's  shrieks  i 
of  delight  into  a  yell  of  pain,  by  giving 
her  a  bite  before  the  door  could  be  opened. 
As  to  her  young  offspring,  Nip  performed 
her  duties  towards  them  in  a  severe  and 
perfunctory  manner,  clearly  showing  that 
it  was  not  on  a  blind  puppy  her  affections 
could  be  lavished.    Just  before  her  sole 
surviving  offspring  (a  son  and  heir  named 
Sting)  was  born,  a  whole  swarm  of  bees 
fastened  tipon  Nip  and  stung  her  in  a  fear- 
ful manner.    She  merely  screamed  defiance 
and  called  to  her  mistress  for  aid,  which 
being  immediately  rendered  (at  the  cost 
of  course  of  a  dozen  stings),  Nip  express- 
ed herself  satisfied,  and  forbore  to.  utter 
any  lamentations  over  her  cruel  sufferings. 
So  lived  Nip  for  many  years  —  a  dog  of 
chequered  character,  with  strong    lights 
and  shades,  capable  of  rising  to  the  heights 
of  martyrdom  or  of  descending  into  the 
gulf  of  crime !    A  creature  like  this  could 
be  an  object  of  indifference  only  to  people 
incapable  of  conceiving  moral  qualities  ex- 
cept in  human  form,  or  of  loving  anything 
unless  it  wore  a  coat  or  a  petticoat.  There 
was  as  mueh  in  Nip  to  praise  and  to  blame, 
to  regret  and  to  cherish,  as  any  ordinary 
acquaintance  reveals  to  us  in  man  or  wo- 
man in  a  lifetime ;  and  there  is  always  this 
difference  with  regard  to  a  dog  and  a  hu- 
man being,  that  we  see  the  dog's  character 
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pur  et  simple,  such  as  nature  made  it,  whilst 
we  see  the  man's  or  woman's  through  a 
thick  crust  of  conventionality,  and  perhaps 
not  once  in  a  year  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
real  John  or  Jane  behind  the  veil.  When 
we  d>  catch  a  full  sight  of  a  human  heart 
in  its  anguish  or  joy,  temptation  or  tri- 
umph, of  course  we  love  it  beyond  any- 
thing we  can  feel  for  a  lesser  nature.  Even 
when  it  is  a  wicked  heart,  the  revelation 
stirs  us  to  the  depth  of  our  being  with 
pity,  terror,  perchance  with  a  reflection  of 
a  lurid  light  into  depths  of  our  own  souls. 
"  Nothing  human  is  alien  to  us."  But  then 
it  must  be  the  real  human  passion,  not  the 
dreary  fiction  of  a  sentiment  —  pretence 
of  care  for  what  the  speaker  cares  nothing, 
of  pleasure  in  what  he  does  not  enjoy,  of 
hopes,  loves,  fears,  interests,  admirations, 
all  second-hand  and  half-affected  if  not  ab- 
solutely unreal,  which  make  up  the  staple 
of  social  intercourse.  Now,  with  our  hum- 
ble dog,  there  is  none  of  all  this.  Every- 
thing in  him  is  genuine  to  the  heart's  core, 
and,  so  far  as  his  nature  goes,  we  reach 
him  at  once,  and  love  him  at  once.  And 
so  Nip  was  beloved  and  made  happy  for 
all  her  little  span ;  and  when  the  end  came, 
she  lay  through  the  long,  sad,  winter's 
night  in  the  lap  of  the  mistress  she  loved 
so  dearly,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  hers, 
forbearing  to  moan  as  if  on  purpose  to 
save  her  pain,  and  still  gazing  on  and  on 
motionless,  till,  before  the  dawn,  the  glaze 
of  death  came  over  the  bright  brown  eyes, 
and  the  warm,  true  little  heart  grew  still. 
No  movement,  no  withdrawal  of  attention 
marked  the  last  moment.  Grazing  up 
straight  into  the  face  which  was  her  heaven, 
she  died. 

I  have  said  there  are  dogs  capable  of 
ascending  to  the  heights  of  martyrdom, 
and  surely  there  are  many  whose  lives  are 
inspired  by  the  purest  self-sacrificing  love, 
and  who  die  (in  their  simple  unconscious 
way)  real  martyrs  to  the  cruelty  of  men. 
Mr.  Motley,  in  his  History  of  the  Nether- 
lands, tells  a  wonderful  story  of  a  Hugue- 
not flying  for  his  life,  pursued  by  a  soldier 
of  Alva.  The  Huguenot  ran  at  last  upon 
a  frozen  river,  over  which  he  had  nearly 
passed  in  safety,  when  he  heard  the  soldier 
behind  him  in  his  heavy  armour  crash 
through  the  ice.  The  fugitive  actually 
turned  round  and  saved  his  pursuer,  who 
thereupon  seized  him,  and  led  him  back  to 
the  Catholic  authorities,  by  whom  he  was 
shortly  consigned  to  the  stake.  It  was  no 
wonder  they  burned  him!  Such  a  man 
might  have  converted  the  world  to  his 
faith.  Here  was,  in  truth,  the  absolute 
embodiment  in  action  of  that  great  Chris- 


tian Idea  which  first  found  utterance  on 
the  Mount  of  Galilee.    But  how  often  has 
not  the    slow,  cold  heart  of  marl  been 
rebuked  by  the  display  of  the  same  self- 
sacrificing  love  for  the  unkind  and  the 
unmerciful  by  the  poor  humble  brutes  ever 
since  the  far-off  time  when  the  dog  first 
attached  himself  to  primeval  man?    How 
many  dogs  are  there  now  in  the  world 
who  for  ever  return  blows  and  ill-treatment 
with  devoted  service,  and  who  would  in  an 
instant  leap  into  fire  or  water  to  save  the 
man  who  the  moment  before  had  been 
kicking  or  scourging  them  ?    Of  course  it 
is  common  to  slur  over  all  the  stories  of 
such  magnanimity  when  it  is  a  dog  who 
has  been  the  hero,  with  that  stupid  word 
"Instinct."    But  if  we  analyze  what  we 
mean  by  instinct  in  such  a  case  we  shall 
find  that,  if  the  act  loses  moral  elevation 
by  the  absence  of  deliberative  choice,   it 
gains  almost  as  much  in   lovableness   by 
the  simplicity  and  unconsciousness  with 
which  the  grand  self-sacrifice  is  achieved. 
It  is  not  that  a  dog  rushes  blindly  to  death 
and  danger.    He  knows  just  as  well  as  a 
man  does  the  risk  he  runs,  and  fears  pain, 
and  clings  to  existence  as  much  as  we. 
Bat,  with  him,  love  and  generosity  are  so 
overpowering  that  he  has  no  need  to  stand 
debating  whether  he  shall  give  himself  for 
another.    It  is  the  spontaneous   wish  of 
his  fond  heart  to  do  so,  and,  without  one 
hesitation  of  self-regardful  pity,  he  per- 
forms the  act  for  which  saints  and  heroes 
fit  themselves  by  a  lifetime  of  virtue. 

I  did  not  myself  see  —  I  am  thankful  I 
was  spared  —  the  sight  once  described  to 
me  by  that  great  artist  and  tender-hearted 
man,  John  Gibson.  He  said  that  he  was 
one  day  walking  in  Venice  and  came  upon 
a  crowd  of  men  and  boys  engaged  seem- 
ingly in  some  diversion.  Presently  he  saw 
in  what  the  "  sport "  consisted.  A  fine 
large  dog,  old  and  thin,  was  standing 
where  he  must  have  been  driven,  on  a 
small  islet  of  sand  about  twenty  yards 
from  the  shore.  The  animal  was  of  course 
entirely  defenceless  and  shelterless,  and 
the  men  were  pelting  it  with  large  stones 
and  broken  bricks  and  pottery.  When- 
ever one  of  these  missiles  hit  the  dog  the 
crowd  roared  with  laughter,  all  the  more 
lively  when  the  wound  seemed  serious,  or 
the  dog  gave  vent  to  a  sudden  cry  of  pain. 
It  was  not,  however,  making  much  moan 
in  its  misery.  One  leg  was  broken,  one 
eye  blinded,  its  body  covered  with  bruises ; 
and  obviously,  by-and-by,  perhaps  after 
half-an-hour  more,  some  stone  more  merci- 
ful than  the  rest  might  crush  its  brain. 
Meanwhile,  the  dog  stood  still  and  patient, 
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looking  pitifully  and  inquiringly  at  the 
nen  who  were  jeering  at  its  death  agonies. 
"What  hare   I  done?"    (Gibson  said  it 
actually  seemed  to  ask)  —  "  what  hare 
I  done  but  lore  and  serve  you  all  my  life, 
that  you  should  deal  with  me  thus  ?  " 
But  no  one,  save  the  gentle-hearted  Eng- 
lishman, who  could  do  nothing  amid  that 
•arage  crowd,  heeded  what  the  dbg  might 
have  been  in  the  paat  or  might  be  feeling 
now.    Rather  was  it  a  special  jest  to  see 
how  mild  the  creature  looked,  how  help- 
lessly he  bore  the  pelting  of  the  stones 
and  shards.    And  so  Gibson  turned  sor- 
rowfully away,  and  as  he  passed  down  the 
streets  the  shouts  and  laughter  of  the 
crowd  still  followed  him  —  that  laushter 
of  fiends  over  suffering,  which,  alas  1  has 
rang  in  every  land,  and  many  and  many  a 
time  has  echoed  over  English  fields,  or 
down  the  Btreeta  of  English  towns ;  even 
ts  we  are  told  it  did  in  Paris,  when  the 
lost  retriever  fetched  the  stick  for  the  gen- 
darme, who  therewith  immediately  knocked 
oat  its  brains. 

There  are  a  few  men  who  feel  only  for 
themselves.      There    are  many  who  feel 
only  for  their  own  families  and  friends. 
Then  come  those  who  feel  for  their  own 
class,  their  townsfolk  or  fellow-country- 
men.   Of  recent  years,  since  the  interests 
of  men  and  women  have  seemed  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  one  another,  it  has  become 
apparent  that  there  are  thousands  who 
cannot  thoroughly  sympathize  with    the 
wants,  sufferings,  and  wrongs  of  the  oppo- 
site sex.    Lastly,  the  power  of  feeling  for 
animals,  realising  their  wants,  and  making 
their  pains  our  own,  is  one  which  is  most 
irregularly  shown  by  human  beings.     A 
Thnon  may  have  it,  and  a  Howard  be  de- 
void of  it.    A  rough  shepherd's  heart  may 
overflow  with  it,  and  that  of  an  exquisite 
fine  gentleman  and  distinguished  man  of 
science  may  be  as  utterly  without  it  as 
the  nether  millstone.    One  thing,  I  think, 
most  be  clear :  till  a  man  has  learned  to 
feel  for  all  his  sentient  fellow-creatures, 
whether  in  human  or  brutal  form,  of  bis 
own  class  and  sex  and  country,  or  of  an- 
other, he  has  not  yet  ascended  the  first 
step  towards  the  true  civilization,. nor  ap- 
plied the  first  lesson  from  the  love  of  God. 

f.  p.  c. 


PA  — While  these  pages  have  been  passing 
through  the  press,  two  interesting  anecdotes 
have  been  given  to  me  concerning  the  Probity 
of  Dogs.  The  first  was  related  of  a  large  dog 
kept  in  Algiers  by  Miss  Emily  Napier,  daughter 
of  Sir  William  Napier.    This  dog  was  sent  every 


morning  to  fetch  bread  from  the  baker's,  and 
regularly  brought  home  twelve  rolls  in  a  basket 
At  last  it  was  observed  that  for  several  morn- 
ings there  were  only  eleven  rolls  in  the  basket; 
and,  on  watching  the  dog,  he  was  found  to  stop 
on  his  way  and  bestow  one  roll  on  a  poor  siok 
and  starving  lady-dog,  hidden,  with  her  pup- 
pies, in  a  corner,  on  the  road  from  the  shop. 
The  baker  was  then  instructed  to  pat  thirteen 
rolls  in  the  bisket,  after  which  the  dog  delivered 
the  twelve,  faithfully,  for  a  few  days,  and  then 
left  all  thirteen  in  the  basket  —  the  token,  as  it 
proved,  that  his  sick  friend  was  convalescent, 
and  able  to  dispense  with  his  charity. 

The  second  story  was  taken  down,  about  1866, 
from  the  mouth  of  Professor  Sedgewiok,  of 
Cambridge. 

44  There  is  a  clever  old  man  living  at  Kendal, 
who  possesses  a  dog  called  Charlie,  and  who  has 
frequently  been  my  companion  in  my  geological 
researches  in  the  north  of  England.     On  our 
retain  to  Kendal  from  one  excursion  the  old 
man  oame  to  my  hotel  to  help  to  arrange  the 
fossils  we  had  collected,  and  Charlie  came  with 
him.    During  the  whole  process  of  arranging  . 
the  stones,  Charlie  sat  by,  gravely  watohing  us, 
sitting  on  his  hind  quarters,  with  a  most  sober 
and  demure  face;  nor  did  he  move  till  the  col- 
leotioq  was  stowed  into  a  bag  and  pat  under  my 
bed.    He  then  went  home  with  his  master;  but 
just  as  I  was  preparing  to  go  to  bed,  I  beard  a 
scratching  at  the  door,  and  there  was  Charlie, 
who  darted  in,  ran  under  the  bed,  and  remained 
there  all  night    For  the  next  few  days  nothing 
particular  happened;  and  each  night  Charlie 
slept  under  my  bed,  till  we  arranged  to  start  for 
another  expedition,  when  Charlie  was  not  to  be 
found,  and  we  set  off  without  him.    We  made  a 
tour  of  sixteen  days,  and  arrived  at  Bowness  on 
a  Saturday.    On  Monday  morning,  when  my 
old  friend  met  me  after  a  visit  to  hi*  own  house, 
he  said,  *  Well,  I  have  a  strange  history  to  tell 
you  of  Charlie.    When  I  got  home,  I  said  to 
my  wife,  "Where's  Charlie ?  "     "Charlie!" 
she  replied,  "  why,  hasn't  Charlie  been  with 
you  T  "  '    Upon  this  the  old  man  went  up  to  the 
inn,  and  inquired  if  anything  had  been  seen  of 
Charlie.    But  he  had  scarcely  begun  to  speak, 
when  Charlie  himself  came  bounding  towards 
him ;  and  the  strange  mystery  of  the  dog's  dis- 
appearance was  explained.    No  one  thought  or 
knew  anything  about  Charlie  till  the  evening  of 
his  master's  departure,  when  a  traveller  arriv- 
ing at  the  inn,  was  shown  to  the  room  which  I 
had  occupied.    The  moment  the  traveller  and 
his  conductor  entered,  Charlie  rushed  from  un- 
der the  bed  and  flew  at  them,  so  that  they  were 
in  danger  of  being  seriously  hurt,  and  he  could 
only  be  mastered  by  the  ostler  bringing  a  horse- 
cloth and  throwing  it  completely  over  the  dog; 
thus  holding  him  down  while  they  dragged  from 
under  the  bed  the  precious  bag  of  stones  and 
placed  it  in  the  passage.     As  soon  as  this  was 
done,  the  dog  was  set  free,  and  instantly  quietly 
took  his  place  upon  the  bag,  from  which  nothing 
could  entice  him.    Occasionally,  when  he  heard 
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wheels  in  the  yard  below^  or  any  great  move- 
ment, he  would  rush  down,  smell  the  carriages 
and  surrey  the  horses;  bat  speedily  satisfied 
that  uothiug  was  there  with  which  he  had  any- 
thing to  do,  he  returned  to  his  post,  which  he 
never  forsook  till  his  master's  toioo  gave  him 
assurance  that  his  long  watch  might  end." 


From  The  Popular  Science  Review* 
THE  FIRST  CHAPTER  OF  THE  GEOLOGICAL 

RECORD. 

BT  DAVID  FOBBM,  V.B.B..  &0. 

The  term  Geology,  which  signifies  the 
science  of  the  earth,  being  derived  from 
the  two  Greek  words,  r$,  "  the  earth,"  and 
A670C,  "  a  word  or  argument,"  has  been  va- 
riously interpreted  by  different  writers  pn 
the  subject.*  During  the  last  generation, 
geology,  as  a  science,  was  studied  altogether 
from  a  purely  mineraiogical  and  physical 
point  of  view ;  an  interpretation  which  be- 
came completely  reversed  when  the  intro- 
duction of  paleontology,  called  in  as  an  aid 
to  its  study,  so  absorbed  the  attention. of  the 
majority  of  geologists,  to  the  exclusion  of 
almost  all  other  branches  of  the  science, 
that  most  of  the  later  works  on  geology, 
especially  here  in  England,  may  be  regard- 
ed rather  as  histories  of  the  development 
of  life  upon  our  globe  than  treatises  on 
its  geology  in  its  more  extended  sense. 

A  perusal  of  most,  even  of  onr  best- 
known  manuals  of  geology,  will  show  that 
their  contents  are  almost  entirely  devoted 
to  the  fossiliferous  strata,  commencing 
their  descriptions  either  with  the  most  re- 
cent' formations,  and  proceeding  back- 
wards until  they  stop  at  those  more  an- 
cient ones,  in  which  only  traces  of  organic 
remains  have  as  yet  been  discovered ;  or 
vice  versa,  beginning  with  the  lower  Si- 
urian  or  Cambrian  rocks  or  in  later  years 
(since  the  discovery  of  that  most  perplex- 
ing organism  the  Eozoon  Canadense)  with 
the  Laurentian  formation,  and  treating 
the  others  in  ascending  order  up  to  the 
present  time :  a  system,  which  in  either 
case  makes  the  student  feel  the  evident 
*vant  of  a  beginning  or  first  chapter  in  the 
geological  record,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
it  imposes,  as  it  were,  a  dictatorial  bound- 
ary to  his-  field  of  research  in  a  similar 
manner  to  what  it  would  be,  if  he  was 
told,  when  studying  ethnology  or  the  his- 
tory of  mankind,  to  ignore  everything con- 

•  Including  the  strangely  inappropriate  apollca- 
tion  of  the  term  by  3ft.  Meunier,  who  writes  of  the 
**  Geology  of  the  Heavens ! "  and  has  lately  published 
a  work  entitled  "  Le  Ciel  geologique."    Paris,  1871. 


nected  with  the  subject  before  printed 
cords  existed,  or  as  if  an  astronomer  was 
advised  to  discard  all  discoveries  of  which 
he  had  not  tangible  evidence  as  to  their 
correctness.  Just,  however,  as  the  recent 
advances  of  the  collateral  sciences  have 
cleared  up  bo  many  difficulties,  and  have 
added  so  much  to  our  knowledge  of  pre- 
historic times,  and  the  condition  of  the 
human  race  in  earliest  periods,  or  of  parte 
of  the  cosmical  system,  which  the  astrono- 
mer of  old  could  never  even  have  imag- 
ined to  be  within  man's  power  of  investi- 
gation ;  so  it  is  to  be  expected,  with  the 
aid  of  our  daily  improving  information 
and  appliances,  that  proportionate  ad- 
vances may  also  be  made  in  our  knowl- 
edge of  what  may  be  termed  the  prozoio 
history  of  the  earth ;  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
different  stages  through  which  our  globe 
has  passed  before  it  became  fitted  for  the 
habitation  of  organisms  even  so  low  in  the 
scale  of  life  as  are  met  with  in  the  pre- 
viously mentioned  formations,  which  mod- 
ern geologists  appear  so  often  to  regard  as 
the  very  ultima  thule  of  their  investigations. 

On  the  present  occasion  it  is  proposed 
to  make  an  attempt  to  sketch  out  such  an 
introductory  chapter  in  geology  as  is  here 
referred  to,  premising,  however,  that  from 
its  very  nature  it  cannot  be  other  thafi  in 
the  highest  degree  theoretical,  and  mast 
be  regarded  only  as  an  essay,  in  which  the 
more  recent  discoveries  in  physical  and 
chemical  science  are  appealed  to  in  eluci- 
dation of  a  subject  which,  without  their 
aid,  would  be  all  but  unapproachable; 
and  this  is  here  brought  forward  in  the 
belief  that  attempts  made  from  time  to 
time,  to  generalize  and  put  into  shape  the 
somewhat  disconnected  facts  and  observa- 
tions relating  to  this  subject,  cannot  but 
do  good,  notwithstanding  that  it  must  at 
the  same  time  be  self-evident  that  the 
views  herein  expressed  will  require  to  be 
modified  from  time  to  time  according  as 
the  progress  of  scientific  investigation  fur- 
nishes more  reliable  and  extended  data 
for  generalizing  upon  than  are  in  our  pos- 
session at  the  present  moment. 

As  is  well-known,  even  the  most  ancient 
philosophers  entertained  the  opinion  that 
our  globe  had  not  always  been  what  it  was 
in  their  age ;  that  it  had  passed  through 
varied  phases,  and  that  it  once  upon  a 
time  had  even  had  a  commencement  to  its 
present  career.  Later  on,  when  astronomy 
came  to  be  studied  as  a  science,  astrono- 
mers went  still  farther,  and  reasoned  from 
a  consideration  of  the  earth's  form,  &c., 
that  it  must  at  a  remote  period  have  been 
in  a  fluid,  or  at  least  plastic  condition  ;  -^ 
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result  which  the  subsequent  observations 
on  the  temperature  of  the  earth  in  depth 
and  the  products  of  volcanic  action  con- 
firmed, and  led  to  the  conclusion  that  our 
globe  mast  once  have  been  a  sphere  of 
molten  matter,  which  had  Bolidified  on  its 
exterior,  owing  to  the  cooling  action  of 
the  surrounding  air.  The  celebrated  La- 
place went  still  further,  and,  from  a  consid- 
eration of  Herschere  researches  on  nebu- 
las, propounded  his  so-called  nebulous  the- 
ory of  the  earth's  origin,  according  to 
which  our  Bphere  owed  its  existence  to 
the  aggregation  and  condensation  of  nebu- 
lous matter.  The  state  of  the  natural 
sciences  of  the  period  was  not,  however, 
sufficiently  advanced  to  furnish  means  by 
which  this  theory  of  Laplace  could  be 
either  confirmed  or  disproved,  so  that  it 
was  long  looked  upon  as  a  visionary  hy- 
pothesis which  was  never  even  imagined 
as  to  be  so  far  confirmed  by  future  dis- 
coveries in  science,  as  to  become  at  this 
moment  the  most  plausible  explanation  of 
a  beginning  of  our  world  whioh  has  as  yet 
been  put  forward. 

This  being  the  case,  our  chapter  of  gen- 
esis commences  by  assuming  the  nebulous 
theory  of  the  origin  of  our  globe  as  the 
starting-point;  and  the  first  stage  in  the 
history  of  the  earth  is  consequently  the 
set  of  aggregating  or  segregating  the  neb- 
ulous matter  in  space,  or,  in  other  words, 
of  gathering  together  in  a  gasiform  con- 
dition the  chemical  elements  of  which  the 
earth,  with  its  surrounding  atmosphere,  is 
actually  composed  of. 

The  consequence  of  the  coming  together 
of  these  elements  would,  as  chemistry 
teaches  us,  result  in  their  reacting  upon 
one  another  with  intense  energy,  giving 
rise  to  the  development  of  both  light  and 
heat,  and  forming  numerous  chemical  com- 
binations, the  nature  of  which  would  be 
dependent  upon  the  mutual  affinities  of 
the  elements  themselves,  and  the  relative 
proportions  in  which  they  were  respec- 
tively present  in  this  admixture  of  gases 
aod  vapours.  The  more  simple  or  binary 
compounds  would  naturally  be  formed 
first,  such  as  the  oxides,  sulphides,  chlo- 
rides, &c. ;  but  these  in  turn  would,  com- 
bine inter  $e,  producing  salts  and  other 
compounds,  amongst  which  the  silicates 
played  a  very  prominent  part. 

The  final  result  of  this  great  display  of 
chemical  energy  would  be  to  change  en- 
tirely the  nature  and  appearance  of  the 
original  nebulous  gathering  of  gasiform 
matter,  for  as  soon  as  the  chemical  action 
had  come  to  an  end,  by  far  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  newly-formed  substances 


would  no  longer  be  able  to  retain  the  gas- 
iform condition  at  the  lower  temperature 
which  then  ruled,  and  would  be  condensed 
into  fluids,  when  the  whole  would  assume 
the  shape  of  a  sphere  of  molten  matter 
surrounded  by  an  intensely  heated  atmos- 
phere of  such  of  the  other  compounds  and 
free  elemeuts  as  could  still  remain  vola- 
tile at  this  temperature. 

This  period  might  be  termed  the  sec- 
ond stage  in  the  history  of  the  earth,  and 
if  examined  into  more  closely,  it  would  be 
found  that  neither  the  molten  sphere  nor 
the  atmosphere  surrounding  it  was  of  uni- 
form character  throughout ;  but  owing  to 
both  of  them  being  made  up  of  a  number 
of  dissimilar  substances,  the  first  impulse 
of  the  newly-formed  compounds  would  be 
to  obey  the  laws  of  gravity  by  arranging 
themselves  more  or  less  completely  in 
strata,  or  more  correctly  speaking,  zones,' 
in  accordance  with  their  respective  densi- 
ties, and  the  study  of  the  composition  of 
the  rocks  now  forming  the  earth's  exterior, 
and  of  those  brought  up  from  its  depths 
by  volcanic  force*,  along  with  that  of  the 
relative  specific  gravities  of  the  parts  in- 
accessible to  our  observation  as  compared 
to  the  density  of  the  earth's  mass  as  a  whole, 
leads  to  the  deduction  that  the  molten 
sphere  might  at  this  period  of  its  history  be 
regarded  as  composed  of  some  three  great 
zones  (probably  with  sub-zones),  having 
the  following  general  mineralogical  char- 
acters :  — 

1st.  An  exterior  of  molten  rock  of  com- 
paratively little  density  which  consisted 
of  silicates,  in  which  an  excess  of  silioa 
was  to  a  great  extent  combiued  with 
alumina  and  alcali,  but  containing  very 
little  of  the  other  bases,  such  as  lime,  mag- 
nesia, oxide  of  iron,  &c. 

2nd.  A  middle  zone,  also  of  molten  rock 
(silicates),  considerably  heavier  than  the 
foriner,  and  in  which  the  silica,  present  in 
minimum  proportion,  existed  in  combina- 
tion with  a  large  amount  of  the  bases, 
lime,  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  and  alumina, 
with  but  comparatively  little  potash,  and, 

3rd.  A  central  nucleus  of  very  much 
greater  density  and  of  metallic  nature,  the 
outer  part  consisting  of  compounds  of  the 
heavy  metals  with  sulphur,  arsenic,  &c, 
whilst  in  the  centre  the  metals  themselves 
are  probably  in  a  free  state,  or  as  alloys. 

The  constitution  of  the  sphere  of  molt- 
en matter  as  thus  arranged  would  now 
present  a  general  character  of  stability 
maintained  even  after  its  solidification, 
due  to  the  loss  of  heat  radiated  from  its 
surface,  and  the  cooling  action  of  the  ex- 
ternal air,  had  commenced.    In  the  atmos- 
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phere,  however,  the  arrangement  of  the 
gases  and  vapour  in  zones  would  be  much 
less  permanent,  as  by  degrees  the  zones 
would  be  more  or  less  broken  up  by  the 
tendency  which  gases  have  to  diffuse  them- 
selves throughout  one  another,  as  well  as 
the  condensation  in  succession  of  the 
different  vapours  contained  in  it,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  temperature  of  the  whole 
became  more  and  more  lowered.  In  the 
first  instance,  however,  that  stratum  of 
the  atmosphere  next  to  the  earth  would 
be  composed  of  dense  vapours  of  such 
compounds  as  are  only  volatile  at  very 
high  temperatures,  amongst  which  several 
of  the  chlorides  and  especially  the  chloride 
of  sodium  or  common  salt  would  be  most 
prominent;  above  this  a  great  zone  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  would  prevail,  then  one 
of  nitrogen  with  possibly  the  admixture 
of  spme  oxygen  and  above  this  again  the 
vapour  of  water  in  enormous  quantity. 

The  third  stage  in  the  history  of  the 
earth  may  now  be  said  to  have  commenced, 
when  the  earth  as  a  molten  sphere  sur- 
rounded by  a  furnace-like  atmosphere  be- 
gan to  cool  down  owing  to  the  loss  of  heat 
radiated  from  its  exterior  into  space ;  by 
degrees  a  thin  crust  would  commence  to 
form  on  the  surface  of  the  molten  rock 
which  soon  consolidated  and  extended  over 
the  exterior  of  the  entire  sphere,  becom- 
ing thicker  and  thicker  over  the  nucleus 
of  molten  matter  until  it  offered  more  and 
more  resistance  to  the  passage  of  heat 
from  within  outwards,  and  thus  caused  the 
rate  of  further  cooling  to  diminish  greatly, 
and  the  more  so  from  its  being  composed 
of  a  highly  nonconducting  material.  In 
time,  therefore,  the  external  surface  of  the 
earth  would  come  to  be  barely  red  hot, 
and  as  soon  as  this  was  the  case  we  should 
find  it  become  coated  with  a  layer  or  in- 
crustation of  the  chlorides  and  other  va- 
Eours  hitherto  held  in  suspension  in  the 
eated  atmosphere,  but  which  now  owing 
to  the  lowering  of  temperature  would  be 
condensed  and  precipitated  on  to  the  now 
consolidated  crust  of  earth.  From  the 
amount  of  the  salts  contained  in  the  ocean 
and  known  deposits,  it  has  -been  estimated 
that  the  quantity  of  common  salt  alone 
would  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  entire 
sphere  with  a  layer  some  ten  feet  in  thick- 
ness. 

As  the  process  of  cooling  went  on,  as 
soon  as  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
had  become  so  lowered  as  to  be  below  that 
of  the  boiling  point  of  water,  the  enormous 
amount  of  steam  hitherto  pervading  its 
uppermost  regions  would  naturally  be- 
come condensed  into  water,  and  at  once 


fall  down  from  the  heavens  as  a  deluge  of 
hot  rain  upon  the  saline  crust  covering  the 
sphere  which  it  would  instantly  dissolve, 
forming  the  ocean  which  would  thus  be 
salt  from  the  very  first  appearance  of 
water  upon  the  face  of  the  globe. 

The  atmosphere  now  freed  from  the 
vapours  previously  diffused  throughout  it, 
would  still  be  very  different  from  what  it 
now  is,  as  although  it  might  contain  pre- 
cisely the  same  gases,  these  would,  how* 
ever,  be  present  in  vastly  different  propor- 
tions ;  it  would  mainly  be  composed  of  an 
admixture  of  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid 
gas,  free  oxygen  if  present  at  all  being  but 
in  very  small  amount,  for  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  total  amount  of  nitro- 
gen and  carbon  coutained  in  the  entire 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms 
of  the  future,  were  at  this  moment  held 
suspended  in  the  atmosphere  in  the  gas- 
eous form. 

This  state  of  things  brines  us  down  to 
the  fourth  or  last  stage  of  the  prozoic  his- 
tory of  the  earth  since  it  required  but  a 
comparatively  short-  period  to  lower  its 
temperature  sufficiently  to  enable  many 
of  the  lower  organisms  to  exist  upon  it  or 
rather  it  should  be  said,  in  its  ocean,  for 
as  yet  we  only  recognize  the  earth  as  a 
sphere  externally  coated,  as  it  were,  with  a 
uniform  sheet  of  water.  Certaiu  changes 
have,  however,  been  going  on  in  the  solid 
crust  of  the  earth  which  here  demand  oar 
consideration,  since  they  tended  to  com- 
pletely revolutionize  its  external  features 
as  well  as  prepared  the  way  for  its  future 
career.  In  the  first  place,  as  soon  as  the 
stony  crust  had  completely  consolidated 
over  the  molten  nucleus  within,  it  would 
present  itself  with  a  comparatively  uniform 
and  smooth  surface  externally,  when, 
however,  this  crust  increased  in  thickness 
and  became  colder,  contraction  would  take 
place  in  its  mass,  which  would  result  in 
the  production  of  crack*  and  fissures  in 
the  crust  itself,  the  sides  of  which,  becom- 
ing dislocated,  would  bring  about  eleva- 
tions and  escarpments  to  interrupt  the 
previously  regular  contour  of  the  sphere, 
whilst  by  the  subsidence  of  portions,  some 
of  the  still  fluid  rock  below  would  be 
forced  up  along  the  lines  of  such  fissures 
and  so  form  dykes  of  eruptive  rook 
traversing  the  original  crust.  All  these 
effects  would,  however,  be  immensely  aug- 
mented, when  the  exterior  had  so  far 
cooled  down  as  to  be  covered  with  the 
ocean,  since  then,  owing  to  such  fissures 
allowing  the  water  to  penetrate  down  to 
the  molten  mass  within,  internal  forces 
would  be  called  into  play,  giving  rise  to 
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volcanic  phenomena  which  would  result  in 
the  elevation  of  mountains,  and  the  up- 
heaval of  islands  and  continents,  thus 
forming  the  first  dry  land  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth. 

Instead  of  the  previous  uniform  sphere 
we  should  now  have  its  surface  varied  by 
elevations  and  depressions,  valleys  and 
mountain  ranges,  which  by  giving  direc- 
tion to  the  movements  of  the  salt  water  in 
the  ocean,  and  the  fresh  water  from  the 
heavens,  by  which  the  lakes  and  rivers  are 
supplied,  would  at  last  set  in  action  those 
external  or  secondary  forces  which  have 
played  so  important  a  part  in  modifying 
the  outward  configuration  of  our  globe 
and  the  distribution  of  organic  life  over 
its  surface. 

The  primitive  crust  of  the  earth  thus 
ruptured,  along  with  the  mineral  matter 
ejected  from  below  as>  before  described, 
would  now  become  still  further  broken  up 
and  pulverized  by  the  mechanical  force  of 
water,  powerfully  assisted  by  the  decom- 
posing action  of  the  great  excess  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  present  in  the  atmosphere 
of  this  period,  and  would  in  process  of 
time  become  so  comminuted  as  to  allow 
of  the  particles  being  carried  off  and 
sorted  by  the  action  of  rivers  and  the  sea, 
which  would  deposit  them -as  sedimentary 
beds  of  varying  character.  It  sh ould  ho  w- 
ever  be  remembered  that  the  exact  min- 
eral composition  of  the  original  crust  of 
the  earth  must  ever  remain  an  open  ques- 
tion, for  when  we  take  into  consideration 
the  great  changes  it  must  have  experi- 
enced during  countless  ages,  and  the  vast 
amount  of  **  debris  "directly  or  indirectly 
the  result  of  its  wear  and  tear,  which  has 
been  scattered  all  over  the  globe,  we  can 
have  no  reason  to  expect  to  meet  with  any 
portion  of  it  in  «&6  in  any  part  of  the 
▼orld ;  as,  however,  quartz  is  found  to  be 
the  most  preponderating  of  all  the  miner- 
als composing  the  most  ancient  rocks,  this 
fret  confirms  the  view  that  the  original 
crust  must  have  been  extremely  rich  in 
nlica,  much  of  which  no  doubt  would  sep- 
arate out  from  the  other  constituents  in 
the  form  of  quartz  during  the  act  of  solidi- 
fication. 

From  this  time  up  to  the  present  age 
&I1  the  various  changes,  whether  of  me- 
chanical or  chemical  origin,  which  have 
taken  place  in  our  globe  have  been 
brought  about  by  agencies  identical  with 
those  which  we  now  see  in  operation,  al- 
though possibly  on  a  somewhat  different 
scale;  stratified  rocks  became  formed 
from  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  primitive 
crust  by  aqueous   action,  precisely  as  at 


the  present  moment  we  see  them  recon- 
structed from  the  '*  dlbris  "  of  preexisting 
rocks  of  all  kinds ;  the  quartzites  of  the 
older  rocks  were  formed  from  the  com- 
minuted quartz  out  of  the  primitive  crust, 
just  as  the  later  sandstones  and  grits, 
whilst  the  associated  silicates  owing  to  the 
action  of  carbonic  acid  and  water  would 
be  more  or  less  decomposed,  thereby  pro- 
ducing beds  of  clay  and  others  of  areno- 
argillaoeous  character,  whilst  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  alkalies  contained  in 
them,  would  in  the  state  of  carbonates  be 
carried  off  in  solution  by  the  water  to  the 
ocean,  where  they  would  react  upon  and 
decompose  any  chlorides  or  other  salts  of 
the  metal,  or  earths  which  they  might  en- 
counter. 

Whilst  all  these  changes  were  in  pro- 
gress, outbursts  of  fluid  mineral  matter 
from  the  still  molten  interior  of  the  earth 
would  from  time  to  time  continue  to  break 
through  and  disturb  the  primitive  crust, 
and  the  rook  strata  in  course  of  construc- 
tion above  it,  exactly  as  we  at  present  see 
similar  eruption*  from  volcanic  centres, 
and  as  many  of  these  would  then  as  now 
take  place  at  .parts  of  the  crust  covered  by 
the  ocean,  they  would  result  in  production 
of  vast  volumes  of  submarine  tufas  and 
breccias  which  by  the  action  of  the  waves 
would  at  once  assume  the  form  of  ordinary 
stratified  formations. 

With  the  exception,  however,  of  some 
minor  occurrences  of  caio-tufas  and  pre- 
cipitated carbonate  of  lime,  no  calcareous 
or  limestone  beds  were  deposited  during 
this  early  period,  nor  were  carbonaceous 
beds  of  any  kind  in  course  of  formation, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  both  these 
classes  of  deposits  owe  their  origin  to  the 
action  of  animal  and  vegetable  organisms. 

The  atmosphere  of  this  stage  in  the 
earth's  history  was,  however,  vastly  differ- 
ent from  what  it  is  at  present :  instead  of 
being  as  now  composed  mainly  of  oxygen 
and  nitrogen,  along  with  a  small  admix- 
ture of  carbonic  acid  gas,  it,  on  the  con- 
trary, contained  so  overwhelming  an 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen 
gases  with  only  a  minute  proportion  of 
oxygen  (if  any),  as  to  be  totally  unfitted 
for  the  respiration  of  air-breathing  ani- 
mals, for  which  reason  we  find  the  first 
development  of  life  of  our  globe  represent- 
ed by  submarine  organisms  of  the  lowest 
type,  and  these  followed  by  a  great  devel- 
opment of  vegetation,  which  by  absorbing 
the  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  decomposing  it 
so  as  to  assimilate  the  carbon  contained  in 
it  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  the  oxygen  was 
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returned  to  the  air,  so  purified  the  atmos- 
phere as  to  render  possible  the  existence 
of  still  higher  types  of  animal  life  on  the 
surface  of  our  globe. 


From  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
MATCHMAKING  BIT  ADVERTISEMENT. 

If  marriage  is  the  ultimate  destiny  of 
most  men,  as  it  is  thought  to  be  the  object 
and  chief  business  of  ail  women,  we  are 
far  from  saying  that  the  last  are  wrong  in 
endeavouring,  by  any  means  within  the 
bounds  of  decency  and  discretion,  to  attain 
to  married  life.  Yet  "  'Tis  fit  men  should 
be  coy  when  women  woo."  It  was  com- 
monly held  to  be  most  fitting  that  parents 
or  near  relatives  should  take  the  initiative 
when  a  match  was  to  be  made  between  in- 
different parties,  so  far  as  the  woman  was 
concerned,  while  the  other  sex,  it  was  pre- 
sumed, could  look  out  for  themselves.  But 
it  appears  that  there-  are  many  men  in- 
competent to  this,  and  innumerable  youag 
women  and  widows  who  have  neither 
father,  mother,  nor  relative  able  and  will- 
ing to  assist  them.  What,  then,  is  to  be 
their  fate?  How  avert  the  misfortune 
which  threatens  them?  The  answer  is 
easy :  Advertise  in  the  Matrimonial  News, 
The  editor  of  that  journal  is  the  match- 
maker of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  his 
paper  appears  to  be  established  on  princi- 
ples of  the  most  business-like  description. 
In  every  number  the  reader  may  review 
some  350  candidates  for  marriage,  and  for 
one  shilling  an  advertiser  may  describe  his 
or  her  attractions,  provided  that  the  same 
be  done  in  no  more  than  forty  words. 
Questions  of  difficulty  or  delicacy  referring 
to  courtship  are  answered  gratuitously  in 
these  columns,  privately  for  twelve  stamps, 
personally  for  6s. ;  a  fee  of  5*.  is  also  re- 
quired one  month  after  any  marriage 
brought  about  by  this  machinery.  We  are 
assured  that  the  business  is  bond  fide,  that 
confidence  and  secrecy  are  strictly  ob- 
served, and,  if  we  are  to  believe  the*editor, 
hundreds  of  marriages  have  resulted  from 
his  labours. 

The  modus  operandi  is  this.  The  real 
name,  address,  and  photograph  of  each 
candidate  are  deposited  with  the  editor, 
the  advertisement  appears,  and  those  who 
like  correspond  in  the  Matrimonial  News, 
at  first  by  numbers,  like  convicts:  No. 
6,000  replies  to  Nos.  6,007  and  6,010  avow- 
ing that  the  particulars  suit,  and  that  he  de- 
sires an  exchange  of  photographs.  This  is 
done  through  the  editor,  who  then,  if  both 


parties  wish  it,  places  them  in  direct  private 
correspondence  with  each  other,  on  condi- 
tion of  receiving  a  fee  (amount  not  stated). 
'•  Assuming  that  all  this  has  occurred,  it  is 
probable  that  the  first  step  taken  is  to  as- 
certain that  the    personal  appearance   is 
equal  to  the  photograph,  and  the  second  to 
oause  their  respective  lawyers  to  inquire 
as  to  the  fortune  of  the  lady  and  the  "  am- 
ple private  means  "  of  the  gentleman.     For 
it  is  a  most  noteworthy  fact,  and  one  which 
extorts    our    admiration,    that    not    only 
fortune-hunting  in  these  advertisements  is 
conspicuous  by  its  absence,  but  that  in- 
stances    of      extreme     disinterestedness 
abound,  so  that  men  of  "  priv  ite  fortune  " 
or  "  ample  means  "  expressly  state   that 
"  money  on  the  lady's  side  is  of  no  moment.*' 
Out  of  nearly  200,  not  above  twenty  make 
it  a  necessary  qualification.     One,  indeed, 
whose  list  of  attractions  is  not  of  a  solid 
order,  asks  for  that  of  which  he  apparently 
has    none.    "  The    younger  son  of  good 
county  family,  aged  twenty-nine,  fair,  5  ft. 
10in.,  has  entre'e  to  best  society,  travelled 
a  great  deal,  domestic,  fond  of  country  life, 
is  a  good  shot,  rides  well,  wishes  to  marry, 
but  requires  a  wife  with  means.1'    A  clergy- 
man "  possessed  of  good  means,  who   de- 
sires to  form  the  acquaintance  of  a  young, 
pretty,  well-educated  lady,"  to  his  eternal 
honour  adds  that  "money,  though  an  ad- 
vantage, is  not  an  essential ; "  while  "  Achil- 
les, who  is  an  author  and  man  of  refine- 
ment and  position,  with   means  independ- 
ent   of    his    profession,"    only    demands 
"  good  sense  and  ladylike   graces  with    a 
lady  under  forty.     A  noble  aspiring  soul, 
softened  by  a  tender  loving  uature,  will 
find  iu  Achilles  a  rosponsive  echo  and   a 
kind,  warm,  and  generous  heart."     The 
ladies  in  general  state  that  they  are  tall  or 
short,  dark  or  fair,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
that  they  are  loving,  affectionate,  warm- 
hearted, thoroughly  domesticated,  some- 
times they  modestly  add,  "  and  are  consid- 
ered good-looking,"  or  "very  nice-looking, 
handsome,"  &c.    One  "  feels  sure  that  she 
would  make  a  devoted    wife ; "  another 
declares  she  is  "  steady  ; "  a  third  mentions 
a  highly  desirable  item,  that  she  is  "  clean  ; " 
a  fourth  that  Bhe  is   "rather  stout,  bat 
mild,  without  encumbrance,  of  florid  com- 
plexion, has  a  nice  home  and  business  of 
her  own,  but  feeling  lonely  would  like    a 
suitable  partner ; "  a  fifth  is  "of  comforta- 
ble means  and  Juno  like  appearance;"  a 
sixth  would  prefer  a   clergyman,   and    if 
possible  a  widower.    Many  have  "  fascina- 
ting manners,"  or  are  well  connected  and 
educated.     Of  widows,  who  are  supposed 
to  understand  what  man  requires,  a  lar^e 
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majority  declare  that  they  are  "jolly;" 
while  only  two  young  ladies  plead  guilty 
to  that  quality.  A  considerable  number 
candidly  state  that  they  have  nothing  be- 
yond a  faithful  loving  heart  and  willing 
disposition  to  offer ;  but  fortunes  of  from 
£150  to  £200  and  £350  per  annum,  or  from 
£3,000  to  £5,500  down,  with  good  expecta- 
tions, are  quite  common  in  these  columns. 
One  has  "  golden  hair  and  a  small  yearly 
income/*  another,  "  tho*  poor  and  not  with- 
out faults,  is  not  to  be  bought  with  money.'* 
There  is  a  case  which  is  appalling,  if  true  : 
u  An  heiress  of  noble  family,  aged  twenty- 
four,  yery  handsome,  with  £720  a  year 
from  large  landed  estates,  is  a  splendid 
pianist,  harpist,  speaks  French  and  Italian, 
and  rides  and  drives,''  is  yet  driven  to  the 
Matrimonial  News.  It  is  right  to  mention 
that  she  "will  only  correspond  with  a 
gentleman  of  good  birth."  Of  the  gentle- 
men not  one  has  the  courage  to  state  that 
he  is  short  in  stature.  They  mostly  de- 
scribe themselves  as  good-tempered,  tall, 
" considered  fine-looking,"  "think  that 
they  can  make  a  wife  or,  sometimes, 
u  any  reasonable  woman  happy,*'  of  good 
position,  &c  •  Many  affirm  that  they  are  in 
possession  of  landed  estates  or  of  appoint- 
ments bringing  in  £1,000,  £1,500,  £2,000 
per  annum,  which,  if  true,  is  a  matter  easily 
Terified.  "  An  heir  co  a  considerable  en- 
tailed estate  "  having  no  doubt  observed 
the  satisfactory  results  in  business  when 
**a  V.  8.  examination  is  allowed,"  mentions 
that  he  is  "  of  sound  health  and  unimpaired 
constitution;"  valuable  qualities  indeed 
in  either  man  or  woman,  which  we  should 
like  to  see  more  in  request  than  is  now  the 
case.  There  are  also  advertisements  from 
farmers  and  tradesmen  who  wish  for  eco- 
nomical managing  helpmates.  As  we  have 
before  observed,  fortune  is  rarely  the  essen- 
tial, bat  good  looks,  education,  and  refine- 
ment are  generally  demanded ;  in  some  in- 
itances  beauty  and  musical  talents  are 
eoupled  together.  Several  wish  to  be 
married  before  Christmas ;  others  entreat 
for  speedy  replies,  as  they  are  going  to 
India,  and  one  wishes  to  "  marry  at  once  " 
—this  is  a  major  in  the  armv  with  good 
means,  and  all  he  desires  is  a  lady  of  good 
connections  not  over  thirty-five. 

The  strangest  part  of  the  traffic  presents 
itself  when  we  regard  the  social  position 
of  the  candidates.  In  one  batch  there  are 
two  noblemen,  two  colonels,  a  member  of 
three  learned  societies,  barristers,  physi- 
cians, missionaries,  sauires  .with  beautiful 
residences  and  good  fortune,  county  mag- 
istrates, and  numberless  naval  and  milita- 
ry officers;    a  French  lady  of  title,  two 


English  ditto,  one  having  a  jointure  of 
£3,000  per  annum,  two  heiresses,  whereof 
one  is  a  ward  in  Chancery,  entitled  to 
large  .landed  property  on  coming  of  age  — 
(is  the  Lord  Chancellor  aware  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  his  ward  ?)  —  some  half-dozen 
of  noble  family  or  of  ancient  lineage ;  and 
above  the  rest  in  point  of  urgency  is 
an  application  from  a  widow  lady  and  her 
three  daughters  all  wanting  husbands  and 
having  independent  incomes.  Surely  this 
is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  strange.  On 
another  point  a  few  words  of  warning 
seem  needed.  Certain  of  the  candidates 
desire  to  correspond  with  too  many  of  the 
other  sex  at  once.  Thus  a  bachelor,  No. 
6,371,  "  desires  to  correspond "  with  no 
fewer  than  nine  ladies;  an  Italian,  No. 
6,421,  with  six ;  a  medical  man,  No.  6,456, 
with  seven.  The  daughter  of  a  deceased 
officer  wishes  to  bear  from  eight  gentle- 
men, and  Emmeline,  who  is  the  offender 
in  chief,  wishes  to  correspond  with  as  many 
as  fourteen.  Such  a  course  of  proceeding 
is  hardly  fair,  nor  is  it  promising  of  future 
happiness,  for  if  the  marriage  accomplished 
proves  unsatisfactory,  the  nucleus  of  re- 
gret, if  not  of  discontent,  is  already  formed. 
44  If  I  had  only  taken  5,423  instead  of  6,- 
320,''  he  or  she  will  say,  "  so  should  I  have 
been  blessed,  whereas  now/*  &c.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  supposed  that  of  350  weekly 
advertisers  all  represent  impostures,  and 
we  are  assured  (though  we  remain  doubt- 
ful) that  detection  and  exposure  are  the 
results  of  any  attempt  at  a  hoax.  If  our 
men  and  women  are  so  driven  by  circum- 
stances that  they  can  find  suitable  cora- 
E  anions  by  no  other  method  than  this,  so 
e  it.  Many  there  may  be  who  marry  in 
haste  and  repent  at  leisure ;  but  according 
to  Congreve  there  is  a  worse  fate  possible. 
In  his  play  of  a  The  Old  Bachelor "  are 
t:e  following  lines :  — 

Thus  grief  still  treads  upon  the  heels  of  pleas- 
ure, 
Married  in  haste  we  may  repent  at  leisure; 
Some  by  experience  find  those  words  misplaced— 
At  leisure  married  they  repent  in  haste. 


From  The  Speotator. 
THE  RISE  OF  GREAT  FAMILIES.* 

Sir  Bernard  Burke  has  illustrated  his 
office  by  several  contributions  to  the  ro- 
mance of  history.    His  'Extinct  Peerages  is 

•  The  Rise  qf  Great  Families;  other  Essays  and 
Stories.  By  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  Ulster 
King  of  Arms.    London :  Longmans,  Green  fc  Co. 
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an  interesting  and  suggestive  volume,  oat 
of  whose  contents  scores  of  novels  might 
be  made,  in  most  cases  with  bat  moderate 
exertion  of  imagination  in  aid  of  truth, 
and  in  many  in  such  mitigation  of  it  as 
would  induce  a  favourable  reception  of  the 
works  by  the  public  who  have  no  taste  for 
tragedy.  In  his  Vicissitudes  of  Families 
many  of  the  dry  bones  are  clothed  with 
flesh,  aud  how  the  mighty  are  fallen  is  aet 
forth  with  impressive  plainness.  It  is  a 
melancholy  book,  but  deeply  interesting, 
with  its  tracing  of  individual  figures 
through  the  press  and  the  hurry  of  gene- 
ral history,  its  holding  fast  to  their  skirts 
through  the  shifting  scenes  of  their  career, 
its  dogging  them  to  disaster,  death,  defeat, 
insignificance,  or  oblivion. 

The  Rise  of  Great  Families  is  the  other 
Bide  of  the  romance  of  history,  treated  in 
a  similar  way,  and  though  slighter  in  com- 
position and  less  various  in  its  interest, 
because  it  is  concerned  chiefly  with  the 
sunny  side  of  the  fortune*  of  its  subjects, 
it  is  pleasant  and  curious  reading.  The 
herald  king  has  been  wandering  among  his 
records  like  Thomson  among  his  peach 
trees,  and  has  picked  out  bright  and  pros- 
perous incidents  as  the  sentimental  epicure 
picked  out  the  sun-ripened  bits  of  the 
rich  fruit.  They  are  strikingly  put  togeth- 
er, and  they  furnish  a  chit-chat  commen- 
tary upon  the  contemporary  history  of 
many  wearers  of  great  names,  which 
appeals  to  curiosity,  and  even  to  a  finer, 
more  philosophical  sentiment. 

Sir  Bernard  Burke  is  a  capital  raconteur, 
though,  like  all  specialists,  he  is  apt  to  take 
it  for  granted  that  his  readers  know  a 
great  deal  more  than  they  do  about  the 
subject  upon  which  he  knows  everything, 
and  he  is  sometimes  in  consequence  too 
chary  of  explanation  in  matters  purely 
heraldic.  In  the  present  instance,  though 
too  "magaziny,"  he  has  selected  and 
arranged  his  materials  equally  well,  appor- 
tioning a  fair  share  in  the  historic  recol- 
lections which  he  records  to  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland  respectively.  He  is 
indignant  at  the  idea  that  the  English 
aristocracy  should  be  supposed  to  be  de- 
ficient in  antiquity  of  lineage,  and  proposes 
to  meet  Mr.  Disraeli  on  that  issue,  in  a 
passage  which  reminds  one  of  the  charm- 
ing discussion  between  Mrs.  Dashwood 
and  her  daughters,  in  Miss  Austen's  Sense 
and  Sensibility.  Mrs.  Dashwood  and  Mari- 
anne vehemently  contend  for  the  superior- 
ity of  modest  competence,  Elinor  prefers 
wealth,  and  is  much  condemned  until  it  is 
discovered  that  her  estimate  of  wealth 
falls  considerably  short  of  her  mother's 


and  sister's  standard  of  competence.  Mr. 
Disraeli's  and  Sir  Bernard  Burke**  notions 
of  an  ancient  lineage  would  probably  bear 
a  somewhat  analogous  proportion.  Ulster 
might  be  satisfied  with  Malacbi,  bat  Mr. 
Disraeli  would  insist  on  Maccabasus;  so 
that  they  are  both  right,  the  one  when  he 
affirms  that  "the  Peers  are  of  ancient 
lineage,"  the  other  when  he  makes  Mr. 
Millbank  say,  Ma  Peer  with  an  ancient 
lineage  is  to  me  a  novelty."  Sir  Bernard 
gives  a  loug  list,  in  support  of  his  vindica- 
tion of  the  Peerage  frdm  the  charge  of 
new  blood,  and  from  it  takes  a  few  names, 
of  which  he  says :  —  "  The  sound  of  them 
is  the  echo  of  the  war-trumpet  of  the 
middle  ages.1'  He  gives  due  precedence 
to  the  "  four  centuries  of  ducal  rank  and 
eight  centuries  of  unsullied  ancestry  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  of  Howard,"  with 
their  frightful  commentaries  of  royal 
alliances  and  violent  deaths,  their  nineteen 
Knights  of  the  Garter  arid  their  twenty 
distinct  peerages,  the  results  of  "  a  spring 
from  simple  chivalry  to  ducal  position,"  a 
history  more  grand  and  tragic  than  any 
other  English  house  has  to  chronicle. 

Then  comes  the  story  of  Douglas,  the 
name  which  is  to  Scotland  what  Howard  is 
to  England,  and  Geraldine  and  Butler  are 
to  Ireland,  followed  by  some  curious  in- 
stances of  the  influence  which  heiresses 
have  had  on  the  rise  of  our  great  houses, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  ducal  house 
of  Athole,  whose  representative,  in  right 
of  his  descent  from  heiresses,  has  a  shield 
of  more  than  a  thousand  quartering*.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Grahams  have  found 
no  such  favour,  and  the  Duke  of  Montrose's 
shield  has  no  quartering.  For  two-thirds 
of  the  570  Peers  and  Peeresses  now  exist- 
ing Sir  Bernard  Burke  claims  ancient 
lineage,  illustrated  by  noble  achievement. 
The  roll,  as  he  calls  it  over,  has  a  grand 
sound,  and  many  of  the  old  stories  con- 
nected with  the  old  names  are  carious  and 
interesting.  The  feuds  of  the  great  houses 
form  a  lively  chapter,  beginning  with  the 
celebrated  strife  between  Scrope  and 
Grosvenor,  when  Geoffery  Chaucer  was 
called  before  the  Court  of  the  Lord  High 
Constable  as  a  witness ;  the  more  friendly 
rivalry  between  Lord  Spencer  and  the 
Marquis  of  Blandford  for  the  possession 
of  Boccaccio's  Decamerone,  which  termi- 
nated in  the  purchase  of  the  book  by  the 
Marquis  for  £2,300;  and  the  controversy 
between  Edward,  Lord  Stafford,  and  Mr. 
Bagot,  of  Blithfield,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Clan  Chattan,  O*  Conor,  and  the 
Jones-Herbert  controversies  find  mention 
here,  and  their  points  of  dispute  being 
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naturally  regarded  by  Ulster  with  a  perfect 
seriousness,  slightly  comic  to  the  unher- 
ildic  mind,  the  reader  finds  himself  turn- 
ing into  a  partisan  during  their  perusal. 
Here  is  a  charming  anecdote,  which  we  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  in  print  before : 
—u  Sir  John  Schaw,  of  Greenock,  a  Whig, 
lost  a  Hawk,  supposed  to  hare  been  shot 
by  Bruce,  of  Clackmannan,  a  Jacobite. 
Id  Sir  John's  absence,  Lady  Greenock 
aent  Mr.  Brace  a  letter,  with  an  offer  of 
her  intercession,  on  Mr.  Bruce 'a  signing  a 
very  strongly-worded  apology.  His  reply 
was: — u  For  the  honoured  hands  of  Dame 
Margaret  Schaw,  of  Greenock :  —  Madame, 
—I  did  not  shoot  the  hawk.  Bat  sooner 
than  have-  made  such  an  apology  as  your 
Ladyship  has  had  the  consideration  to 
dictate,  I  wonld  hare  shot  the  hawk,  Sir 
John  Schaw,  and  your  Ladyship.  —  I  am, 
Madame,  your  Ladyship's  devoted  servant 
to  command,  Clackmannan." 

The  perplexities  of  precedence  furnish 
Sir  Bernard  with  material  for  a  pleasant 
chapter,  but  one  which  yields  in  attraction 
to  a  narrative  of  the  ancient  glories  of 
Dublin  Castle  in  the  dead-and-gone  days 
of  Stanhope,  Chesterfield,  and  Harrington, 
▼hen u the  Lady  Lieutenant' '  had  a  pre* 
scribed  etiquette  of  the  most  pretentious 
description,  and  the  orders  were  strict  as 
to  the  lighting  of  u  a  few  candles  only  in 
the  Presence  Chnmber,  Privy  Chamber, 
sad  Drawing  Boom,  the  remainder  of  the 
candles  to  be  lighted  up  when  the  grooms 
find  the  ladies  coming."  Those  were  the 
days  of  dancing  "  high  and  disposedly,"  in 
the  presence  of  their  Excellencies  "  within 
the  Bar"  and  the  solicitude  displayed  in 
in  old  MS.  programme  of  private  balls  for 
the  sacred  preservation  of  the  "  Bed 
Benches  "  is  highly  entertaining.  "  Before 
the  Ball  Boom  is  opened  for  ladies,  four 
Battleaxes  are  to  be  posted,  with  orders 
sot  to  suffer  any  ladies  on  the  Bed 
Benches  but  such  as  shall  be  placed  there 
by  the  Lady  Lieutenant,  Gentleman  Usher, 
or  Gentlemen  at  large.  The  Gentlemen 
at  large  are  to  attend  the  ladies  from  the 
Battleaxe  Guard  Boom  into  the  Ball  Boom, 
and  place  them,  taking  care  not  to  let  any 
hut  ladies  of  quality  sit  on  the  Bed 
Benches."  Those  mnst  have  been  fine 
times  when  Lord  Chesterfield  wrote  home 
that  the  only  "  dangerous  Papist"  he  had 
net  in  Ireland  was  Miss  Ambrose,  a  sobri- 
quet borne  by  that  sparkling  queen  of 
beauty  ever  afterwards;  and  a  Dublin 
newspaper  announced  her  marriage  in 
1752,  in  terms  in  which  we  find  the  origin 
of  one  of  the  wittiest  and  most  imperti- 
nent of  well-known  sayings :  —  «*  The  cele- 


brated Miss  Ambrose,  of  this  kingdom," 
says  the  enthusiastic  print,  "has,  to  the 
much-envied  happiness  of  one  and  the 
grief  of  thousands,  abdicated  her  maiden 
empire  of  beauty,  and  retreated  to  the 
Temple  of  Hymen.  Her  husband  is  Bo- 
ger  Palmer,  Esq.,  of  Castle  Jackson,  Co, 
Mayo,  M.  P." 

'-  Fragments  of  Family  and  Personal 
History,  and  Historical  Picture  Galleries/* 
are  full  of  the  interest  which  attaches  to 
getting  at  the  individuals  who  make  up 
the  crowds  of  the  great  world.  Sir  Ber- 
nard Burke  has  not  been  able  altogether 
to  exclude  the  sad  element  from  this  book. 
It  comes  out  strongly  in  the  romance 
of  the  Aberdeen  peerage,  and  the  story  of 
Pamela.  In  the  latter  case,  we  observe 
with  pleasure  that  he  passes  over  as  be- 
neath notice  the  slander  which  accused 
Lady  Edward  Fitzgerald  of  having  be- 
trayed the  secret  of  her  husband's  retreat. 
That  could  not  have  been  true,  even  of 
Egalitl's  daughter. 

One  of  the  moot  points  in  modern  his- 
tory is  the  birth-place  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  Sir  Bernard  Burke  has  col- 
lected all  the  evidence,  hearsay  and  docu- 
mentary, which  bears  upon  the  subject, 
and  decides,  we  think  with  reason,  in  fa- 
vour of  Mornington  House,  Upper  Mer- 
rion  Street,  Dublin.  A  lar^e  number  of 
celebrated  persons,  great  in  station  or  % 
individually  remarkable,  fiit  before  the 
reader  in  tnis  book,  which  tacks  itself  on 
to  the  writer's  graver  works  and  to  heavier 
history  in  an  illustrative,  suggestive,  real- 
istic way,  both  useful  and  amusing. 


MBS.  SOMERVILLE. 


Sib  Henry  Holland  has  sent  to  the 
Times  some  very  interesting  recollections 
of  Mrs.  Somerville.  He  Bays  that  had  she 
lived  but  a  month  longer  she  would  have 
reached  her  ninety-third  year.  This  fact, 
Sir  Henry  remarks,  will  interest  all  to 
whom  it  is  welcome  to  see  great  faculties 
like  hers  maintained  and  actively  exer- 
cised to  this  great  age.  "  That  thev  were 
so  maintained,  and  this  with  little  impair- 
ment of  the  senses,  is  attested  by  two  or 
three  striking  facts.  Three  years  only 
have  elapsed  since  she  published  her  two 
volumes  on  *  Molecular  and  Microscopic 
Science '  —  a  work  of  great  labour  and  re- 
search, accomplished  under  circumstances 
little  favourable  to  its  prosecution.  I 
happen  to  know  that  within  the  last  year 
of  her  life  she  desired  to  be  sent  to  her  at 
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Naples  Professor  Hamilton's  '  Calculus  of 
Quaternions/  a  record  of  one  of  the  most 
recent  and  remarkable  attainments  in  the 
higher  mathematics.  It  is  interesting  to 
associate  this  fact  with  one  dating  sixty 
years  before.  In  1811  Mrs.  Somerville  re- 
ceived a  medal  at  Edinburgh  as  a  prize 
for  the  solution  of  some  mathematical 
problem."  Sir  Henry  Holland  proceeds :  — 

Mrs.  Somerville's  first, great  work,  the  "  Me- 
chanism of  the  Heavens,' '  based  on  the  "  M6- 
eanique  Celeste  "  of  Laplace,  established  at  once 
her  repute  as  a  mathematician,  and  in  a  branch 
of  mathematics  at  that  time  little  pursued  or 
taught  in  England,  though  since  cultivated  with 
such  admirable  success,  and  so  largely  applied 
to  other  departments  of  science.  It  is  told,  and 
I  believe  the  anecdote  to  be  well  founded,  that 
Laplace  himself,  commenting  on  the  English 
mathematical  school  of  that  period,  said  there 
were  only  two  persons  in  England  who  thor- 
oughly understood  his  work,  and  these  two  were 
women —  Mrs.  Greig  and  Mrs.  Somerville.  The 
two  thus  named  were,  in  fact,  one.  Mrs.  Som- 
erville twice  married.  Her  first  husband  was 
Captain  Greig,  son  of  High  Admiral  Greig,  of 
the  Russian  navy,  a  distinguished  officer  under 
the  Empress  Catherine.  Left  a  widow,  with  one 
son,  Mr.  Woronzow  Greig  (since  deceased),  she 
some  years  afterwards  married  her  cousin,  Dr. 


Somerville,  by  which  marriage  she  had  three 
daughters,  two  of  them  now  surviving  her.  .  .  . 
From  these  slight  notioes  of  her  scientific  career 
J  willingly  pass  to  those  other  features  of  Mrs. 
Somerville's  charaoter  and  life  whioh  her  long 
absence  from  England  (caused  by  motives  of 
economy  and  the  love  of  tranquil  leisure)  have 
hidden  from  general  knowledge.  She  was  a 
woman  not  of  science  only,  but  of  refined  and 
highly  cultivated  tastes.  Her  paintings  and 
musical  talents  might  well  have  won  admiration, 
even  had  there  been  nothing  else  beyond  them. 
Her  classical  attainments  were  considerable, 
derived  probably  from  that  early  part  of  lift 
when  the  gentle  Mary  Fairfax  —  gentle  she 
must  ever  have  been  —  was  enriching  her  mind 
by  quiet  study  in  her  Scotch  home.  It  may 
surprise  some  of  the  readers  of  this  letter  to  be 
told  that  she  was  admirable  in  needlework  also. 
A  rent  in  old  lace  she  would  so  repair  that  the 
new  work  could  hardly  be  distinguished  from 
the  old.  A  few  words  mere  on  the  moral  part 
of  Mrs.  Somerville's  character;  and  here  too  I 
speak  from  intimate  knowledge.  She  was  the 
gentlest  and  kindest  of  human  beings;  qualities 
well  attested  even  by  her  features  and  conversa- 
tion, but  expressed  still  more  in  all  the  habits 
of  her  domestio  and  social  life.  Her  modesty 
and  humility  were  as  remarkable  as  those  tal- 
ents whioh  they  concealed  from  oommon  obser- 
vation, pall  Mall  Gazette. 


A  letter  from  Pera  in  the  Allgemeine  Zet- 
tung  purports  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  the  dismissal  .of  Midhat 
Pasha  from  the  post  of  Grand  Vizier.  Midhat's 
predecessor,  says  the  correspondent,  strove  to 
retain  the  favour  of  the  Sultan  by  facilitating 
in  every  way  the  Court  expenditure;  not  only 
were  all  the  alleged  savings  of  the  State  Treas- 
ury placed  at  the  Sultan's  disposal,  but  the 
revenues  from  the  provinces  were  sent  direct  to 
the  Imperial  palace.  For  this  purpose  the  Sul- 
tan had  organised  a  kind  of  police  whose  sole 
duty  it  was  te  look  after  the  revenues  in  ques- 
tion. Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  a  steamer 
with  cash  from  the  provinces  one  of  the  Sultan's 
aides-de-camp  used  to  go  on  board  and  present 
an  Imperial  order  authorizing  him  to  receive  the 
money.  When  Midhat  Pasha  assumed  office,  he 
at  once  put  a  stop  to  this  practice,  and  re-estab- 
lished the  privilege,  formerly  enjoyed  by  the 
Banque  Ottomane,  of  receiving  all  the  State 
revenues,  and  making  payments  on  account  of 
the  interest  of  the  State  debt,  the  pay  of  officials, 
the  army,  &o.  Shortly  after  the  Sultan  asked 
for  10,000  lire,  which  were  paid  to  him  only  by 
instalments.  This  was  followed  by  a  further 
demand  for  60,000  lire,  which  Midhat  Pasha 
flatly  refused  to  pay.  This,  combined  with  his 
efforts  to  introduce  a  more  liberal  system  of  pub- 


I  Ho  education  in  the  face  of  the  opposition  of  the 
j  orthodox  Mussulmans,  completely  lost  him  the 
favour  of  the  Sultan.  On  the  18th  of  October 
Midhat  made  an  excursion  by  railway  to  Pan- 
dik,  while  the  remaining  ministers  assembled  in 
the  palace  to  offer  their  congratulations  to  the 
Sultan  on  his  birthday.  His  Majesty,  however, 
refused  to  receive  them,  and  in  the  evening  he 
sent  one  of  his  aides-de-camp  to  request  Midhat 
to  give  up  the  great  seal  to  Mehemet  Rusohdi 
Pasha.  The  latter  has  already  twice  been  Grand 
Vizier  — in  1860  under  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid, 
and  in  1867  under  the  present  Sultan.  In  1826, 
when  Sultan  Mahmoud  ordered  the  massacre  of 
the  Janissaries,  Rusohdi  was  made  a  sub-officer 
in  the  new  Turkish  army,  in  whose  organiza- 
tion he  played  a  prominent  part.  He  is  (says 
the  correspondent)  an  honest,  patriotic,  and  dis- 
interested man,  but  he  wants  creative  power  and 
energy.  He  is  accused  of  being  an  enemy  of 
Europeans,  but  this  is  true  only  in  part,  as  he  is 
a  warm  admirer  of  German  science,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  military  organization  of  Germany, 
and  only  dislikes  the  French  notions  which  are 
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A   RECOLLECTION,   ETC. 


▲   RECOLLECTION. 

Soft  fell  the  twilight  from  the  summer  sky, 

And  gray  the  garden  grew; 
Alone  wo  thought,  we  wanderod  — yon  and  I  — 
But  love  went  too. 

Yet  all  the  while  no  word  of  him  we  spake, 

We  talked  of  trees,  flowers,  birds; 
But  still  his  mystio  musio  seemed  to  shake 
Through  all  our  words. 

Through  all  our  talk  a  tender  tremor  ran, 

Full  low,  and  soft,  and  sweet; 
And  when  we  lightly  parted,  I  began 
To  think  of  it. 

Each  word  of  yours  I  oounted  even  as  gold 

A  miser  gloateth  o'er; 
And  twice  and  thrice  the  precious  sum  I  told,  — 
And  then  once  more. 

Each  look  of  yours,  the  flower  you  gave  to  me, 

These  were  as  jewels  then  : 
Ay,  as  great  jewels  ravished  from  the  sea 
For  lordly  men. 

The  flower  has  faded  in  a  book  —  our  talk 

Has  faded  too,  in  part  — 
But  yet  I  know  that  in  that  twilight  walk 
I  lost  my  heart 

I  dream  I  wander  with  you  even  now; 

I  see  the  boughs  that  blend 
Their  glorious  green  overhead,  and  wonder  how 
Our  walk  will  end  T 

The  honeysuckle's  scent  is  in  the  air, 

It  is  the  twilight  hour,  — 
I  turn  and  see  a  face  to  me  more  fair 
Than  any  flower. 

And  in  that  faoe  I  strive  to  read  my  fate, 

And  in  those  wondrous  eyes; 
And  trembling  in  the  balance  as  I  wait 
My  future  lies . 

Do  yoa  e'er  dream  of  it  as  well  as  I T 

Do  you  think  of  it  yet  ? 
I  shall  remember  it  until  I  die,  — 
Shall  you  forget  ? 

London  Society. 


THE  SENATORS    OF  TREVES. 

Because  the  Goths  are  nigh , 

And  Caesar's  help  is  late, 
Because  the  time  is  come  to  die, 

The  time  is  past  to  wait; 

Therefore,  we  feast  in  state, 
And  fill  the  goblet  high, 
To  drink  to  steadfast  prophecy 

And  to  avenging  fate. 

The  Caesar's  throne  may  fall, 

But  Csssar's  law  shall  stand, 
To  reign  within  the  blackened  wall, 

Over  the  wasted  land. 

Our  sons,  though  weak  of  hand, 
Shall  conquer  in  their  thrall. 
For  they  shall  bind  on  great  and  small 

Words  in  a  bitter  band. 


Our  daughters,  in  their  shame, 

Shall  stoop  to  harsh  behest; 
But  they  shall  set  their  lords  aflame 

With  longing,  sick  unrest; 

Yea,  and  the  sackcloth  vest 
The  strong  desire  shall  tame, 
And  by  the  Heavenly  Husband's  Dame 

They  shall  avenge  us  best 

Till  phame,  and  doubt,  and  care. 

In  barren  years  to  be, 
Shall  teach  a  foe  too  proud  to- spare 

To  pi oe  to  be  as  we. 

Whatever  sights  we  see, 
At  last  we  can  despair; 
They  shall  be  hopeless ,  and  not  dare 

Call  death  to  set  them  free  — 

Like  us  whose  hair  grew  white 

Under  a  rosy  crown ; 
For  Caesar  chid  us  back  from  fight 

In  days  when  it  was  brown. 

We  lay  our  burden  down, 
And  almost  count  it  light; 
We  sink  without  a  blow  to-night. 

But  not  without  renown. 

It  shall  be  said  .that  some 

Out  of  the  listless  mass, ' 
Whose  hearts  were  cold,  whose  arms 
numb, 

Who  were  cut  down  like  grass. 

Looked  full  in  Time's  dim  gloss. 
And  drank  ere  they  were  dumb, 
To  all  the  woe  that  is  to  come, 

To  all  that  is  to  pass. 

For  time  will  make  a  prey 

Of  bitter  fruit  he  bore, 
That  he  may  bear  another  day 

Fruit,  bitter  as  before. 

We  pass,  but  we  adore 
What  will  not  pass  away, 

C&sar  or  Christ  shall  be  that  toy 
Of  Borne  for  evermra. 

Since  what  we  have  defied 

Is  still  an  empty  show, 
'Tis  well  that  other  eyes  abide 

Its  bloodier  overthrow. 

Hark !  'tis  the  shout  we  know, 
And  they  -are  just  outside ;    . 

But  still  the  western  gates  stand  wide 
For  all  who  care  to  go; 

We  eye  the  battle  line, 

We  list  the  battle  din, 
We  have  watched  long  in  victory's  shrine. 

Her  feast  will  soon  begin. 

Perhaps  she  counts  it  sin 
Because  her  marbles  shine 

With  nothing  redder  yet  than  wine  — 
Let  other  revellers  in. 

L'Entoi. 
At  Treves  they  tang  this  tong 

Some  centuries  ago ; 
Jit  other  Gotkt  may  come  ere  long, 
The  tune  it  good  to  know. 

Cornhill  Magazine. 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
MIDDLE*  ARCH.* 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  the  large 


expect,  would  have  been  in  her  eyes  some- 
what of  a  degradation.  Here  is  her  de- 
scription : 


circle  of  readers  who  hailed  with  keen  de-  j  "  Miss  Brooke  had  that  kind  of  beauty  whioh 
light  the  announcement  of  a  new  novel  by  awnis  to  be  thrown  into  relief  by  poor  dress. 
*  George  Eliot,"  will  be  satisfied  with  that  ,  Her  **"&  and  wrist  wepe  8°  finel7  formed  that 
writer  for  having  adopted  the  tantalizing  she  °°ald  weaP  •leevM  »ot  less  bare  of  style 
expedient  of  issuing  this  last  by  instal-  than  those  in  which  the  Blessed  Virgin  appeai-ri 
ments-  a  single  "  book  "  at  a  time.  Cer- 1 t0  Italian  P*inter»?  •*<*  her  Profil«  as  well  as 
tnlythe  tales  which  have  already  pro.    ^r  future  and  bearing  seemed  to  gain  the  more 

ceeded  from  this  hand  owe  their  deserved  *£7  fP°m  *?.?*?.  «**"«*  ***    * 
Mmni.*i««  uM«  i     •     i    x    ,,      8lde  0*  provincial  fashion  gave  her  the  lmpres- 

ffT  f  !L7  TS  eXClu8,V1el^  to  the  *~of  a  fine  quotatioffrom  the  Bible, -or 

loterestof  the  narrative,  or  to  that  eager  from  one  of  our  elder  poets,-in  a  paragraph 

conoaty  which  may  sometimes  be  roused  of  to-day's  newspaper.    She  was  usually  spoken 

&T  tbe  skilful    handling    of   a    mystery,  of  as  being  remarkably  clever,  but  with  the  ad. 

far  less  do  tbejr  depend  for  their  attrac-  dition  that  her  sister  Celia  had  more  common- 

tion  upon  anything  that  can  be  understood  sense.    Nevertheless,  Celia  wore  scarcely  more 

by  the  term   "  sensational."     Such  books  trimmings;  and  it  was  only  to  close  observers 

are  not  like  the  "  foaming  grape  of  eastern  tDat  ner  dress  differed  from  her  sister's,  and 

France,"  whose  chief  zest  is  lost  unless  we  nad  a  shade  of  coquetry  in  its  arrangements; 

take  the  full  draught  at  once,  and  which  for  Mis8  Brooke's  plain  dressing  was  due  to 

becomes   stale    and    unprofitable    if    set  mUed  °°ndition«»  *n  mo*t  of  which  her  sister 

«de  by  any  interruption  ;  they  are  like  shared'    The  Dride  of  bcin*  Udie8  hftd  Bome- 

the  still  old  wine  of  rare  vintage,  whose  *****  do  withf  it:  the  Brooko  connections, 

flivour  we  love  to  dwell  upon  and  to  re-  f*°*  ^JS^  •n^^j  *cre  ™*»- 

enr  to,  and  which  we  have  no  desire  to  l10^7  .g°°d:    *  y°U  "**"*.  lTklrifl  for 
»»  «*  ~  *     r    u     j      t*  **«**"   ™  a  generation  or  two,  you  would  not  find  any 

EL         1  °?!D?'     If  "7  W0*  °f  jard-measuring  or  parcel-tying  forefathers-  • 

**««  can  bear  the  being  read  in  portions  anything  lower  than  an  admiral  or  a  clergyman; 

jnthwt  injury  to  its  effect,  it  is  one  which,  and  there  was  even  an  ancestor  discernible  as  a 

we  the  present,  is  really  not  so  much  a  Puritan  gentleman  who  served  under  Cromwell, 

MTel  as  a  narrative   which  is   made  the  but  afterwards  conformed,  and  managed  to  come 

Tehide  of  careful  studies  of  character,  fine  out  of  all  political  troubles  as  the  proprietor  of 

ud  discriminating    satire,   and    original  a  respectable  family  estate.    Young  women  of 

thought  clothed  in  the  most  finished  and  su°b  birth,  living  in  a  quiet  country-house,  and 

Epigrammatic  language.    Regarded  in  this  attending  a  village  church  hardly  larger  than  a 

point  of  view,  each  "book  "  of  "Middle-  parlour,  naturally  regarded  frippery  as  the  am- 

Barch"  is  complete  in  itself.  But  thorough  bitlon  of  a  huckster's  daughter.  .  .  .  Dorothea 

justice  will  not  have  been  done  to    the  kn^  m»°y  Phages  of  Pascal's  Pe»^€«  and.  of 

work  until  it   has   been   read   through  a  J™m?  Ta^r  *'  hea?;  »nd ;* '  heJ  ** .*•*- 

scondtime  as  a  whole -an  experiment  ?**  ° ^"likind >"** \h'  *] ;  ^  of  Chnstian- 
vk;.v  „w  ft .,,         ,  ,  ity,  made  tbe  sohoitudes  of  feminine  fashion  an- 

1IM         A          '  •        herl°IDe0f  tl"8  reconcile  the  anxieties  of  a  spiritual  life  involv- 

a.ddlemarch  history,  is  as  unlike  an  ordi-  ing  eternal  consequences,  with  a  keen  interest 

wy  modern  young  lady  as    well  can  be.  i„  guirop  and  artificial  protrusions  of  drapery. 

sue  would  have  felt,  perhaps,  that  in  say-  Her  mind  was  theoretic,  and  yearned  by  its  nn- 

ag  ih»  we  were  paying  her  almost  the  ture  after  some  lofty  conception  of  the  world 

°°lj  compliment  which  she   would  have  which  might  frankly  include  the  parish  of  Tip- 

tiluei    To  be  complimented,  or  even  to  ton  and  her  own  rule  of  conduct  there;  she  was 

»  made  Jove  to,  after  the  fashion  which  enamoured  of  intensity  and  greatness,  and  rash  ' 

BQ$t  of  her  sex  permit,  and  even  seem,  to  m  embracing  whatever  seemed  to  her  to  have 

those   aspects;    likely  to  seek  martyrdom,  to 

'Middtenareh:  A  Study  of  Provincial  Life.    By  make  retractations,  and  then  to  incur  martyr- 

George  EBot  William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edlo-  dom  after  all  in  a  quarter  where  she  had  net 

"lb  tad  London.    187L  sought  it." 
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Her  pet  occupation  (or  her  "favourite 
fad"  as  her  Bister  irreverently  calls  it)  ia 
drawing  plans  of  model  cottages  for  the 
poor;  she  disciplines  herself  by  occasional 
fasts,  has  scruples  about  wearing  even  her 
mother's  family  jewels,  and  though  very 
fond  of  riding,  is  not  free  from  conscientious 
qualms  on  that  subject  "  She  felt  that 
she  enjoyed  it  in  a  pagan  sensuous  sort  of 
way,  and  always  looked  forward  to  re- 
nouncing it."  In  short,  she  is  one  of  those 
possible  Saint  Theresas  who,  through 
"  the  meanness  of  opportunity,"  never 
come  to  the  front. 

Celia,  the  younger,  looks  upon  her  sis- 
ter's peculiarities  with  a  good  deal  of  awe, 
mixed  with  suppressed  impatience.  She 
has  the  feeling,  sometimes,  that  Dorothea 
is  "  too  religious  for  family  comfort.*'  To 
her  practical  eyes  — 

"  Notions  and  soruples  were  like  spilt  needles, 
making  one  afraid  of  treading,  or  sitting  down, 
or  even  eating." 

Mr.  Brooke,  the  bachelor  uncle  with 
whom  the  two  sisters  reside,  is  the  Squire 
of  Tipton  Grange  in  Loamshire,  keeping  up 
country  hospitality  on  an  income  of  some 
three  thousand  a-year ;  "  a  man  of  nearly 
sixty,  of  aquiescent  temper,  miscellaneous 
opinion 8,  and  uncertain  vote."  His  conver- 
sation —  which  is  of  the  same  miscellaneous 
character  as  his  opinions  —  is  the  sort  of 
talk  to  which  we  have  all  listened  in  a  coun- 
try bouse,  the  master  of  which  has  travelled 
a  little,  and  read  a  little,  and  dabbled  a  lit- 
tle in  accomplishments  in  his  younger  days. 
Mr.  Brooke's  mind  is  a  perfect  museum  of 
ideas,  or  what  he  takes  for  such ;  just  as 
bis  library  drawers  are  stuffed  with  what 
he  calls  "  documents  "  —  miscellaneous  pa- 
pers which  he  has  collected  on  all  sorts  of 
subjects ;  and  the  "  scrappy  slovenliness," 
as  his  author  calls  it,  with  which  he  jerks 
out  his  disjointed  talk  is  highly  comical. 
He  indulges  a  good-humoured  illusion 
that  he  is  a  kind  of  undeveloped  universal 
genius,  a  Crichton  in  posse,  who  could  have 
beaten  his  listeners  at  their  own  favourite 
weapons  if  he  had  cared  to  take  the  pains. 
u  I  was  too  indolent,  you  know  "  —  he  ex- 
plains, on  one  occasion  — "  else  I  might 
have  been  anywhere  at  one  time.1'  In- 
deed, his  natural  seal  for  knowledge  would 


have  "  carried  him  over  the  hedge,"  as  he 
observes,  "but  I  saw  it  wouldn't  do  —  I 
pulled  up;  I  pulled  up  in  time."  This 
complacent  appreciation  of  his  own  lapsed 
possibilities  is  of  the  most  inoffensive  sort, 
though  it  brings  the'  Squire  into  some  little 
trouble,  inasmuch  as  it  tempts  him  to  take 
up  the  "  independent "  line  in  politics,  and 
fall  a  prey  to  the  radical  wire-pullers  in 
the  borough  of  Middlemarch,  who  are  as 
eager  as  any  of  their  fellows  to  secure  a 
gentleman  of  family  and  position  to  put  in 
their  front 

To  such  a  man,  his  niece  Dorothea  is 
necessarily  somewhat  of  a  mystery.  He 
looks  upon  her  with  much  admiration,  a 
little  occasional  awe,  and  a'  little  of  that 
contempt  which  we  all  secretly  feel  for 
anything  which  we  cannot  understand. 
Her  ways  are  not  as  the  ways  of  other 
young  women.  And  when  she  declares  it 
"  impossible  "  for  her  to  marry  their  neigh- 
bour, Sir  James  Chettam  —  "  a  blooming 
Englishman  of  the  red-whiskered  type  "  — 
whose  estates  adjoin  the  Tipton  property, 
and  who  is  really  a  very  good  tempered 
and  amiable  fellow  besides  being  a  baro- 
net—  though,  as  even  Mr.  Brooke  is 
driven  to  confess,  "he  doesn't  go  much 
into  ideas "—  then  his  feeling  of  the  in- 
scrutable nature  of  the  female  problem  is 
confirmed. 

44  Mr.  Brooke  wondered,  and  felt  that  women 
were  an  inexhaustible  subject  of  study,  since 
even  he  at  his  age  was  not  in  a  perfect  state  of 
scientific  prediction  about  them." 

Poor  Sir  James  Chettam  has  been  an 
unacknowledged  suitor  of  Dorothea's  some 
time  before  the  story  opens.  Ho  has  never 
as  yet  made  open  profession  ;  and  Dorothea 
has  steadily  in  her  own  mind,  though  lat- 
terly with  some  degree  of  wilful  blindness, 
referred  all  his  visits  to  the  Grange  to  the 
account  of  her  younger  sister,  and  treated 
him  with  a  frank  kindness  as  a  possible 
brother-in-law.  For  Celia  such  a  destiny, 
with  its  commonplace  happiness,  might 
be  possible;  but  for  herself — the  idea, 
when  it  is  flashed  upon  her  consciousness 
at  last  by  Celia's  plain  speaking,  is,  as  she 
says,  *•  horrible." 

"  Dorothea,  with  all  her  eagerness  to  know 
the  truths  of  life,  retained  very  childlike  ideas 
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abort  oiarriage.  She  felt  rare  she  would  have 
accepted  the  judicious  Hooker,  if  ahe  had  been 
bora  in  time  to  tare  him  from  that  wretched 
intake  he  made  in  matrimony;  or  John  Milton 
when  hit  blindness  had  come  on;  or  any  of  the 
other  great  men  whose  odd  habits  it  would  have 
be*  glorious  piety  to  endure.  Bat  an  amiable 
hudsome  baronet,  who  said  'Exactly'  even 
vhen  the  expressed  uncertainty — how  could  be 
alert  her  as  a  lover?  The  really  delightful 
marriage  must  be  that  where  your  husband  was 
«  sort  of  lather,  and  could  teach  you  even  He- 
lm, if  you  wished  it" 

Id  fact,  Miss  Brooke  has  just  at  this 
time  found  —  or  thinks  she  has  found  — 
the  ideal  hero  to  whom  she  feels  she  can 
devote  herself,  who  (to  use  the  expression 
of  her  own  thoughts)  "  could  understand 
the  higher  inward  life,  and  with  whom 
there  could  be  some  spiritual  communion." 
To  her  enthusiastic  fancy,  which  has  been 
dreaming  of  this  nobler  destiny  of  women, 
the  coming  cavalier  wears  upon  his  head 
(we  are  borrowing  the  illustration  from 
the  motto  to  the  chapter)  the  resplendent 
helmet  of  Mambrino.  Certainly,  to  the 
reader's  eyes,  he  appears  clad  in  much 
more  ordinary  fashion.  He  is  the  Rev. 
Edward  Casaubon,  rector  and  squire  (for 
be  lives  in  the  manor-house)  of  the  neigh- 
bouring pariah  of  Lowick,  a  learned  and 
retired  scholar,  who  has  for  years  been 
nuking  voluminous  collections  for  an  im- 
portant projected  work  —  a  "  Key  to  all 
Mythologies ; "  intended  to  show  "  that  all 
the  mythical  systems  or  erratic  mythical 
fragments  in  the  world  were  corruptions 
of  a  tradition  originally  revealed ; "  to  su- 
persede, we  suppose,  that  remarkable  but 
almost  forgotten  book,  Gale's  "  Court  of 
the  Gentiles."  Mr.  Casaubon  dines  for 
the  first  time  at  the  Grange,  and  there 
makes  complete  conquest  of  poor  Dorothea. 
Her  admiration  is  not  shared  by  Celia, 
vho  ean  see  no  Mambrino's  helmet  —  only 
a  rery  plain  man  of  from  forty-five  to  fifty, 
«ith  blinking  eyes,  the  effect  of  continual 
Body,  and  other  disagreeable  peculiarities. 
Here  is  the  conversation  which  takes 
place  between  the  sisters  after  this  first 
dinner:— 


"When  the  two  girls  were  in  the  drawing- 
mm  alone,  Celia  said — 
M '  How  very  ugly  Mr.  Casaubon  is! ' 


"•Celia!  He  is  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  I  ever  saw.  He  is  remarkably  like 
the  portrait  of  Locke.  He  has  the  same  deep 
eye-sockets.* 

" •  Had  Locke  those  two  white  moles  with 
hairs  on  them  T  ' 

"  *  Oh,  I  daresay!  when  people  of  a  certain 
sort  looked  at  him,'  said  Dorothea,  walking 
away  a  little. 

"  '  Mr.  Casaubon  is  so  sallow.' 

"  *  All  the  better.  I  suppose  you  admire  a 
man  with  the  complexion  of  a  cockon  de  lait.' 
[This  is  a  spiteful  hit  at  poor  Sir  James — for 
Celia's  benefit] 

"  *  Dodo! '  exclaimed  Celia,  looking  after  her 
in  surprise.  *  I  never  heard  you  make  such  a 
comparison  before.' 

"  '  Why  should  Tmake  it  before  the  occasion 
oameT  It  is  a  good  comparison:  the  match  if 
perfect.* 

"  Miss  Brooke  was  dearly  forgetting  herself, 
and  Celia  thought  so. 

'!  *  I  wonder  you  show  temper,  Dorothea.* 

14  *  It  ia  so  painful  in  you,  Celia,  that  you 
will  look  at  human  beings  as  if  they  were  mere 
animals  with  a  toilette,  and  never  see  the  great 
soul  in  a  man's  face.* 

"  *  Has  Mr.  Casaubon  a  great  soult*  Celia 
was  not  without  a  touch  of  naive  malice. 

"  4  Yes,  I  believe  he  has,*  said  Dorothea,  with 
the  full  voice  of  decision.  '  Everything  I  see  in 
him  corresponds  to  his  pamphlet  on  Biblical 
Cosmology.' 

"  *  He  talks  very  little,'  said  Celia. 

"  •  There  is  no  one  for  him  to  talk  to.*  " 

But  Celia's  opinion  of  this  hero  of  her 
sister's  imagination  is  more  plainly  ex- 
pressed during  a  subsequent  conversation 
beteen  the  two.  The  Rector  is  coming  to 
the  Grange  again  to  dinner ;  this  time  as 
the  accepted  lover  of  Dorothea,  thongh 
the  younger  sister  has  not  yet  been  made 
acquainted  with  that  fact. 

*'  *  Is  any  one  else  coming  to  dinner  besides 
Mr.  Casaubon  ?  * 

•'•  Not  that  I  know  of.* 

"  *  I  hope  there  is  some  one  else.  Then  I 
shall  not  hear  him  eat  his  soup  so.' 

"  *  What  is  there  remarkable  about  his  soup- 
eating  T ' 

"*  Really,  Dodo,  can't  you  hear  how  he 
scrapes  his  spoon  ?  And  he  always  blinks  be- 
fore he  speaks.  I  don't  know  whether  Locke 
blinked,  but  I'm  sure  I'm  sorry  for  those  who 
sat  opposite  to  him  if  he  did.' 

"  *  Celia,'  said  Dorothea,  with  emphatio  grav- 
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it j, '  pray  don't  make  any  more  observations  of 
that  kind.' 

'*  *  Why  not  ?  They  are  quite  true/  returned 
Celia,  who  .had  her  reasons  for  persevering, 
though  she  was  beginning  to  be  a  little  afraid. 

"  *  Many  things  are  true  whioh  only  the  com- 
monest minds  observe.' 

"  *  Then  I  think  the  commonest  minds  must 
be  rather  useful.  I  think  it  is  a  pity  Mr.  Cas- 
aubon's  mother  had  not  a  commoner  mind:  she 
might  have  taught  him  better.'  " 

It  is  the  modern  version,  often  repeated 
in  the  prosaic  chronicles  of  life,  of  Titauia 
and  ber  love ;  only  that  in  this  case  the  hero 
of  feminine  admiration,  whatever  bis  social 
deficiencies,  has  not  exactly  an  ass's  head 
on  his  shoulders.  He  is  only  too  learned, 
and  too  devoted  to  his  literary  investiga- 
tions. But  the  die  is  cast.  The  beauty 
and  brightness  of  Dorothea,  her  intelli- 
gence and  enthusiasm, —  and  even  still 
more,  we  must  suppose,  the  marked  inter- 
est with  which  she  listens  to  his  pedantic 
pententiousness,—  have  caught  the  fancy 
of  the  middle-aged  student,  and  awoke  -in 
him  a  sensation  which  he  supposes  to  be 
love.  It  is  not  only,  or  chiefly,  that  he 
has  been  '» using  up  his  eyesight  too  much 
of  lute  upon  old  manuscripts,  and  wants  a 
reader  for  his  evenings,"  and  is,  in  this 
matter,  "  fastidious  in  voices,"  as  he  has 
told  Mr.  Brooke  ;  though  this  consideration 
has  clearly  had  a  large  share  in  directing  his 
thoughts  towards  the  acquisition  of  a  wife. 
Still,  his  feelings  are  genuine,  so  far  as 
they  go.  The  lonjj  letter  in  which  he  con- 
veys his  proposal  is  redeemed  from  much 
of  its  egotism  and  assumption  of  superior- 
ity by  one  or  two  touches  which  show  that 
such  heart  as  he  has  is  really  concerned  in 
the  matter,  and  by  the  confession  that '-  in 
this  order  of  experience  he  is  still  young." 
Dorothea  accepts  him, —  thankfully, 
almost  rapturously ;  with  an  amount  of 
tearful  gratitude  which,  if  young  ladies  in 
her  position  often  feel,  they  at  least  do  not 
let  either  their  lovers  or  their  biographers 
into  the  secret.  "  She  fell  on  her  knees, 
buried  her  face,  and  sobbed."  Here  was 
her  ideal  destiny  realized. 

"  How  could  it  occur  to  her  to  examine  the 
letter,  to  look  at  it  critically  as  a  profession  of 
love  I  Her  whole  soul  was  possessed  by  the  fact 
that  a  fuller  life  was  opening  before  her;  she 
was  a  neophyte  about  to  enter  on  a  higher  grade 
of  initiation.  She  was  going  to  have  room  for 
the  energies  whioh  stirred  uneasily  under  the 
dimness  and  pressure  of  her  own  ignorance  and 
the  petty  peremptoriness  of  the  world's  habits.'* 

If  Miss  Brooke's  feelings  are  very  unlike 
those  which  ordiuary  young  women  would 
be  conscious  of  on  the  eve  of  matrimony, 


so  is  the  Rev.  Edward  Casaubon,  in  his 
views  on  that  important  step,  very  unlike 
a  regulation  lover.  He  does  not  hesitate, 
in  his  very  original  love-letter,  to  explain 
that  he  looks  upon  Dorothea  as  a  com- 
panion who  is  '*  to  supply  aid  in  graver 
labours,  and  to  cast  a  charm  over  vacant 
hours."  So,  again,  in  one  of  their  first 
conversations  after  their  engagement,  he 
says  to  her:  u  The  great  charm  of  your  sex 
is  its  capability  of  an  ardent  self-sacrificing 
affection ;  and  herein  we  see  its  fitness  to 
round  and  complete  the  existence  of  our 
own."  It  is  not  improbable  that  middle- 
aged  gentlemen,  when  they  choose  a  wife 
of  deliberate  purpose  rather  than  from 
what  is  called  falling  in  love,  are  often 
very  consciously  and  principally  influenced 
by  such  considerations,  and  that  they  are 
frequently  much  more  truly  "in  love" 
with  the  in  Selves  than  with  the  lady.  But 
they  must  feel  that  it  would  scarcely  help 
their  suit,  and  might  rather  startle  her 
self-appreciation  to  be  told  that,  instead 
of  a  necessity  to  the  suitor's  happiness, 
she  is  only  to  be  taken  up  as  the  amuse- 
ment of  a  M  vacant  hour."  . 

No  wonder  that  such  a  lover  looks  for- 
ward eagerly  to  "the  happy  termination 
of  his  courtship,"  because,  among  other 
reasons,  it  is  "  a  hindrance  to  the  progress 
of  his  great  work." 

"  But  he  had  deliberately  incurred  the  hin- 
drance, having  made  up  his  mind  that  it  was 
now  time  for  him  to  adorn  his  life  with  the 
graces  of  female  companionship,  to  irradiate  the 
gloom  which  fatigue  was  apt  to  hang  over  the 
intervals  of  studious  labour  with  the  play  of 
female  fancy,  and  to  secure  in  this,  his  culmi- 
nating age,  the  solace  of  female  tendance  for  his 
declining  years.  Hence  he  determined  to  aban- 
don himself  to  the  stream  of  feeling,  and  per- 
haps was  surprised  to  find  what  an  exceedingly 
shallow  rill  it  was.  As  in  droughty  re 2 ions 
baptism  by  immersion  could  only  be  performed 
symbolically,  so  Mr.  Casaubon  found  that 
sprinkling  was  the  utmost  approach  to  a  plunge 
which  his  stream  would  afford  him ;  and  he  con- 
cluded that  the  poets  had  much  exaggerated  'the 
force  of  masculine  passion." 

But  Dorothea  sees  no  shortcomings. 
She  supplies  all  that  is  wanting  out  of  the 
wealth  of  her  own  imagination. 

**  She  filled  up  all  blanks  with  unmanifested 
perfections,  interpreting  him  as  she  interpreted 
the  works  of  Providence,  and  accounting  for 
seeming  discords  by  her  own  deafness  to  the 
higher  harmonies.  And  there  are  many  blanks 
left  in  the  weeks  of  courtship  whioh  a  loving 
faith  fills  with  happy  assurance." 

She  is  content,  therefore,  with  the  most 
imperfect  utterances  of  the  idol  which  sh 
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has  set  op.  She  even  smothers  her  nat- 
ural disappointment  when,  in  response  to 
her  enthusiasm  about  model  cottages,  he 
^diverts  the  talk  to  the  extremely  narrow 
accommodation  which  was  to  be  had  in  the 
dwellings  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.1'  The 
author  sums  up  this  form  of  hero-worship, 
which  meets  us  in  so  many  shapes,  in  one 
of  those  terse  and  frequent  sentences  with 
which  these  volumes,  like  their  predeces- 
sors, abound. 


"  What  believer  sees  a  disturbing  omission  or 
infelicity?  The  text,  whether  of  prophet  or 
poet,  expands  for  whatever  we  can  put  into  it, 
tad  even  his  bad  grammar  is  sublime." 

Once,  indeed,  the  veil  is  half-lifted  from 
her  eyes,  and  a  casual  remark  from  her 
future  husband,  which  he  lets  fall  in  the 
most  complete  unconsciousness  of  all  that 
it  reveals,  jars  painfully  upon  her  woman's 
feeling.  It  has  been  settled  that  they  are 
to  go  as  far  as  Rome  on  their  wedding 
journey.  Mr.  Casaubon  has  some  literary 
researches  to  make  in  the  Vatican.  Celia 
has  declined  to  accompany  them,  nor  does 
Dorothea  herself  desire  it ;  her  visions  of 
fotare  happiness  and  usefulness  are  fully 
self-sofficient  for  her.  But  Mr.  Casaubon 
ii  disappointed  —  on  her  account,  of  course. 

14  *  You  will  have  many  lonely  hours,  Doro- 
thea, for  I  shall  be  constrained  to  make  the  ut- 
most use  of  my  time  during  our  stay  in  Borne, 
and  I  shall  feel  more  at  liberty  if  you  had  a 
companion.* 

"The  words  *  I  should  feel  more  at  liberty ' 
gnted  on  Dorothea.  For  the  first  time  in  speak- 
ing to  Mr.  Casaubon  she  coloured  from  annoy* 


'You  must  have  misunderstood  me  very 
■men,*  she  said.  *  if  you  think  I  should  not  en- 
ter into  the  value  of  your  time;  if  you  think 
that  1  should  not  willingly  give' up  whatever  in- 
terfered with  your  using  it  to  the  best  purpose.'  " 

Bat  when  she  goes  up  to  dress  for  din- 
ner, she  reproaches  herself  for  the  irrita- 
tion she  has  felt,  and  for  the  tone  in  which 

ihe  had  answered  him. 

» 

M •  Sorely  I  am  in  a  strangely  selfish  weak 
Kate  of  mind,'  she  said  to  herself.  *  How  can  I 
hare  a  husband  who  is*  so  much  above  me, 
without  knowing  that  he  needs  me  much  less 
Uttnlneedhim!'" 

So  they  are  married ;  to  the  discom- 
fiture of  poor  Sir  James  Chettara,  who 
bears  his  defeat,  however,  with  very  sen- 
sible philosophy ;  to  the  dismay  of  good 
Mr.  Brooke,  who  has  to  fall  back  for  sup- 
port upon  his  convictions  of  the  general 
incomprehensibility  of  woman ;  to  the 
great  disgust  of  Celia,  who  is  more  than 
ever  confirmed  in  her  antipathy  to  "  no- 


tions/' and  is  likely  to  have  an  uncom- 
fortable recollection,  for  some  time  after 
the  wedding,  of  the  very  free  strictures 
which  she  has  passed*  upon  the  bride- 
groom ;  and  to  the  entire  disapproval 
of  a  certain  Mrs.  Cadwallader,  wife  of 
another  rector  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  has  great  confidence  in  her  capacity 
for  regulating  the  affairs  of  her  neigh- 
bours generally,  and  especially  in  the  mat- 
ter of  match-making. 

The  marriage  turns  out  not  more  hap- 
pily than  might  be  expected.  Not  that  it 
leads  to  any  domestic  catastrophe ;  the 
hand  from  which  "  Middlemarch  "  comes 
does  not  require  to  work  that  kind  of  pop- 
ular material  up  into  the  story.  But 
Casaubon  is  unlovable ;  unlovable  by  any 
possibility  of  woman's  manifold  nature,  as 
poor  Dorothea  presently  discovers.  Un- 
lovable, because  he  has  no  capacity  in  him- 
self for  loving  anything  except  his  pro- 
jected book,  and  finds  his  young  wife,  ex- 
cept as  a  reader  and  amanuensis,  a  posi- 
tive embarrassment..  Yet  none  the  less 
will  the  thoughtful  reader  regard  him,  in 
spite  of  his  narrow  selfishness  and  hard- 
ness, with  great  pity.  For  upon  him,  no 
less  than  upon  Dorothea,  the  truth  is 
breaking  by  slow  degrees,  that  the  great 
idea  of  nis  life  is  a  hopeless  failure.  The 
secret  gnawing  mistrust  of  his  own  powers, 
which  creeps  over  him  like  a  slow  paraly- 
sis ;  the  suspicion  that  the  row  of  close- 
filled  note-books,  the  darling  interest  and 
occupation  of  a  life,  will  never  in  his  hands 
take  connected  shape,  that  he  has  mistaken 
the  diligence  of  a  collector  for  the  genius 
of  an  author,  and  that  even  if  his  ability 
were  equal  to  the  task,  still  the  literary 
world  has  been  going  on  while  he  has 
been  lingering  —  that  his  researches  have 
been  anticipated  by  more  modern  scholars, 
and  that  in  all  his  elaborate  disquisitions 
he  is  but  fighting  in  argument  against  the 
ghosts  of  long-exploded  errors  —  all  this 
is  as  bitter  a  mortification  to  the  student 
as  the  disenchantment  of  her  illusions  is 
to  the  young  wife.  Selfish  pedant  though 
he  be,  we  cannot  help  but  pity  him; 
especially  when  he  sees,  or  thinks  he  sees, 
that  this  keen-eyed  enthusiast,  whom  lie 
has  married  to  be  a  helpmeet  in  a  very 
unusual  sense,  is  becoming  a  silent  critic 
of  his  incapacity.  He  suddenly  begins  to 
look  upon  her  as  "  a  personification  of  that 
shallow  world  which  surrounds  the  ill- 
appreciated  and  desponding  author." 
There  has  come  upon  the  scene  too,  in 
order  further  to  trouble  his  literary  peace, 
a  young  cousin  whom  he  has  half-adopted, 
and  to  whom  he  has  offered  to  give  a  start 
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in  life  in  any  career  to  which  his  choice 
may  lead  him.  But  to  Will  Ladislaw, 
mercurial  iu  temperament  and  indolent  in 
practice,  choice  of  a  career  is  the  most 
difficult  thing  in  the  world.  An  amateur 
painter,  he  has  been  hanging  about  the 
studios  in  Rome  during  the  Casaubons' 
visit  there,  and,  by  virtue  of  his  relation- 
ship, has  established  an  intimacy  with 
Dorothea  of  quite  an  innocent  kind,  but  of 
which  Mr.  Casaubon  is  in  a  certain  sense 
and  half-unconBciously  jealous.  The  young 
man  is  not  fond  of  his  elderly  cousin,  in 
spite  —  or  possibly  because  —  of  his  pe- 
cuniary obligations  to  him,  and  to  him  it 
seems  "too  intolerable  that  Dorothea 
phould  be  worshipping  this  husband,'1  who 
is  far  from  a  divinity  in  his  eyes.  He  lets 
fall  some  words  about  English  scholarship 
being  behind  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
Mr.  Casaubon's  misfortune  in  not  reading 
German. 


•< 


Toung  Mr.  Ladislaw  was  not  at  all  deep 
himself  in  German  writers;  but  very  little 
achievement  is  required  in  order  to  pity  another 
man's  shortcomings." 

Dorothea  loyally  defends  her  husband, 
and  Ladislaw  is  piqued  into  still  more 
disrespectful  utterances.  He  talks  about 
students  who  only  "of  awl  a  little  way 
after  men  of  the  last  century,  and  correct 
their  mistakes  —  living  in  a  lumber-room, 
and  furbishing  up  broken-legged  theories 
about  Chus  and  Misraim." 

44  *  How  can  you  speak  so  lightly  T  *  said  Dor- 
othea, with  a  look  between  sorrow  and  anger. 
*  If  it  were  as  you  say,  what  eould  be  sadder 
than  so  much  ardent  labour  all  in  vain  T  .  .  . 
Indeed,  I  am  wrong  altogether.  Failure  after 
long  perseverance  is  much  grander  than  never 
to  have  a  striving  good  enough  to  be  called  a 
failure.' " 

But  the  arrow  thus  launched  remains 
fixed  in  the  wound.  Still,  Dorothea's  na- 
ture is  too  noble  for  it  to  have  any  effect 
upon  her  loyalty  to  her  husband.  Her 
eyes  become  opened  painfully,  not  only  to 
her  own  illusion,  but  to  her  husband's  also. 
"  She  felt  the  waking  of  a  presentiment 
that  there  might  be  a  sad  consciousness  in 
his  life  which  made  as  great  a  need  on  his 
side  as  on  her  own." 

The  closing  scenes  of  Casaubon's  life, 
made  more  anxious  and  hopeless  by  the 
presence  of  the  fatal  disease  which,  as  both 
he  and  his  young  wife  know  each  in  their 
secret  hearts,  may  cut  it  short  at  any 
moment,  are  described  in  masterly  fashion. 
Few  authors  could  have  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing us  understand  the  selfish  egoism  of 
the  antiquated  scholar,  and  the  high-souled 


sacrifice  which  the  wife  still  makes  to- 
duty  after  her  brighter  dream  has  for  ever 
disappeared,  without  rousing  our  indigna- 
tion against  the  cold  and  unsympatbizing 
husband.  But  it  is  done ;  and  the  hard- 
ness in  which  he  locks  himself  up  against 
all  attempts  at  sympathy  on  Dorothea's 
part  only  increases  the  pathos  of  his  lonely 
despondency.  The  barrier  which  disparity 
of  every  kind  has  thrown  up  between  the 
two,  is  described  with  a  wonderful  power 
of  thoughtful  analysis,  and  in  language 
which  demands  in  return  no  little  thought 
from  the  reader,  so  pregnant  with  meaning 
is  every  phrase. 

••  She  nursed  him,  she  read  to  him,  she  antic- 
ipated his  wants,  and  was  solicitous  about  his 
feelings;  but  there  had  entered  into  tbe  hus- 
band's mind  the  certainty  that  she  judged  him, 
and  that  her  wifely  devotedness  was  like  a  peni- 
tential expiation  of  unbelieving  thoughts  —  was 
accompanied  with  a  power  of  comparison  by 
which  himself  and  his  doings  were  seen  too  lu- 
minously as  a  part  of  things  in  general.  His 
discontent  passed  vapour-like  through  all  her 
gentle  loving  manifestations,  and  clang  to  that 
inappreoiative  world  which  she  had  only  brought 
nearer  to  him. 

44  Poor  Mr.  Casaubon!  This  suffering  was 
the  harder  to  bear  because  it  seemed  like  a  be- 
trayal: the  young  oreature  who  had  worshipped 
him  with  perfect  trust  bad  quickly  turned  into 
the  critical  wife;  and  early  instances  of  criticism 
and  resentment  had  made  an  impression  whioh 
no  tenderness  and  submission  afterwards  could 
remove.  To  his  suspicious  interpretation  Doro- 
thea's silence  now  was  a  suppressed  rebellion :  a 
remark  from  her  which  he  had  not  in  any  way 
anticipated  was  an  assertion  of  conscious  supe- 
riority; her  gentle  answers  hud  an  irritating 
cautiousness  in  them:  and  when  she  acquiesced 
it  was  a  self-approved  effort  of  forbearance. 
The  tenacity  with  whioh  he  strove  to  hide  this 
inward  drama  made  it  the  more  vivid  for  him; 
as  we  hear  with  the  more  keenness  what  we 
wish  others  not  to  hear." 

We  learn  to  see,  with  Dorothea's  eyes, 
"  the  lonely  labour,  the  ambition  breathing 
hardly  under  the  pressure  of  self-distrust ; 
the  goal  receding  and  the  heavier  limbs ; 
and  now  at  last  the  sword  trembling  visi- 
bly above  him. 

We  have  lingered  over  a  portion  of  the 
book  which  develops  most  remarkably  the 
writer's  powers,  and  we  prefer  to  leave 
the  future  of  Dorothea  Casaubon  to  be 
sought  out  by  our  readers  in  the  volumes 
themselves.  Her  discarded  suitor,  Sir 
James  Chettam,  who  is  by  no  means  the 
kind  of  person  to  break  his  heart  for  any 
woman,  consoles  himself  in  very  brief 
space  by  transferring  his  affections  to  the 
younger  sister,  Celia.    And  that    placid 
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and  prosaic  young  lady  is  much  too  ration- 
al to  allow  his  passing  preference  for 
Dorothea  to  stand  in  the  way  of  an  ar- 
rangement which  she  feels  will  be  more 
suitable  for  all  parties.  The  baronet, 
indeed,  like  a  true  gentleman,  maintains  a 
ehivalric  loyalty  to  the  lady  who  waa  none 
the  less  worthy  of  his  lore  because  she 
could  not  accept  it.  He  always  continues 
to  think  Dorothea  "a  noble  woman,"  who 
"ought  to  have  been  a  queen ; "  an 
opinion  which  Celia  receives  with  much 
complacency.  "It  was  very  well/'  she 
thought,  "  for  Sir  James  to  say  so,  but  he 
would  not  have  been  comfortable  with 
Dodo,"  —  in  which  belief  she  was  un- 
doubtedly right. 

The  course  of  the  story  takes  us  very 
much  into  the  borough-town  of  Middle- 
march,  and  the  provincial  magnates  who 
make  up  society  there.  And  here,  we 
need  hardly  say,  the  peculiar  and  inimitable 
force  with  which,  avoiding  everything  like 
caricature,  "  George  Eliot v  brings  before 
as  the  characteristics  of  English  middle- 
class  life  is  fully  exemplified.  It  may  be 
that  those  smoother  and  more  refined 
circles  in  which  everything  is  cut,  more  or 
less,  to  an  artificial  and  uniform  pattern, 
and  where  few  things  are  more  dreaded 
than  the  imputation  of  oddity,  present 
lest  attractive  matter  to  an  original  artist ; 
siace  one  modern  drawing-room  scene  and 
conversation  may  be  and  is  multiplied  by 
fifty  in  our  popular  novels  with  but  very 
slight  modifications.  But  it  is  also  clear 
that  this  writer  has  a  special  faculty  of 
observation,  and  a  special  taste  for  the  re- 
production of  the  salient  features  of  coun- 
try town  and  village  life,  with  a  quick  per- 
ception both  of  the  humour  and  the  pathos 
vhh  which  it  abounds.  And  when  we  get 
fairly  into  the  town,  and  are  admitted  to 
the  hospitable  board  of  Mrs.  Vincy,  the 
mayor's  wife  (herself  an  innkeeper's  daugh- 
ter, though  she  has  a  son  at  Oxford  affect- 
ing expensive  society  and  spending  his 
money  therein,  as  innkeepers'  grandsons 
are  rather  apt  to  do),  or  when  we  are  set 
down  at  old  invalid  Mr.  Featherstone's 
churlish  fireside,  we  feel  that  we  have  got 
into  a  fresher  atmosphere  and  more  amus- 
ing company,  even  if  not  quite  so  select  as 
Mr,. Fred  Vincy  the  Oxonian  might  desire. 
There  are  a  dozen  rapid  dashes  of  charac- 
ter among  these  Middle  march  notabilities, 
whose  sayings  and  doings  occupy  but  a 
very  few  pages  here  and  there  in  the 
volumes,  but  each  with  individuality 
enough  thrown  into  them  to  set  up  an  in- 
dustrious writer  with  characters  for  three 
or  four  separate  novels,  if  h*  carefully 


worked  them  out.  Not  that  these  people 
aro  what  are  sometimes  called  "charac- 
ters "  or  "  originals  "  at  all ;  they  have  no 
eccentricities  of  behaviour,  and  no  recur- 
rent phrases  or  turns  of  speech  at  which 
we  are  expected  to  laugh  every  time  they 
appear  on  the  scene. 

Take,  for  instance,  those  brief  sketches 
of  Dr.  Sprague  and  Dr.  Minchin,  the  rival 
practitioners,  who  "concealed  with  much 
etiquette  their  contempt  for  each  other's 
skill."  There  is  nothing  out  of  the  way 
about  these  men  —  a  dozen  country  towns 
might  furnish  the  originals ;  the  value  of 
the  drawing  lies  simply  in  the  touch  of  the 
artist's  hand. 

**  Dr.  Sprague  was  more  than  suspected  of 
having  no  religion ;  but  somehow  Middlemaroh 
tolerated  this  deficiency  in  him  at  if  he  had 
been  a  Lord  Chancellor  ;  indeed,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  his  professional  weight  was  the  more 
believed  in,  the  old-world  association  of  clever- 
ness with  the  evil  prinoiple  being  still  potent  in 
the  minds  of  even  lady-patients  who  had  the 
strictest  ideas  of  frilling  and  sentiment  .  .  . 
On  this  ground  it  was  (professionally  speaking) 
fortunate  for  Dr.  Minchin  that  his  religious  sym- 
pathies were  of  a  general  kind,  and  such  as  gave 
a  distant  medical  sanction  to  all  serious  senti- 
ment whether  of  Church  or  Dissent,  rather  than 
any  adhesion  to  particular  tenets.  ....  Dr. 
Minchin  was  soft-handed,  pale-complexioned, 
and  of  rounded  outline,  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  a  mild  clergyman  in  appearance:  whereas 
Dr.  Sprague  was  superfluously  tall;  his  trou- 
sers got  creased  at  the  knees,  and  showed  an  ex- 
cess of  boot  at  a  time  when  straps  seemed  neces- 
sary to  any  dignity  of  bearing;  you  beard  him 
go  in  and  out,  and  up  and  down,  as  if  be  had 
come  to  see  after  the  roofing.  In  short,  he  had 
weight,  and  might  be  expected  to  grapple  with 
a  disease  and  throw  it;  while  Dr.  Minchin 
might  be  better  able  to  detect  it  lurking  and  to 
circumvent  it" 

The  curious  thing  about  all  these  sketches 
is  that  they  are  people  whom  most  of  us 
have  known  under  some  other  name,  only 
we  failed  to  catch  the  humorous  aspect  of 
their  being.  We  thought  them  prosaic, 
not  to  say  vulgar;  when,  lol  they  were 
full  of  poetry,  —  to  the  poet.  Mr.  Stan- 
dish,  the  old  lawyer,  "  who  had  been  so 
long  concerned  with  the  landed  gentry  that 
he  had  become  landed  himself,"  and 
brought  out  his  " by  G— "  "in  a  deep- 
mouthed  manner,  as  a  sort  of  armorial 
bearings,  stamping  the  speech  of  a  man 
who  held  a  good  position ;"  Mr.  Chichely, 
the  middle-aged  bachelor, "  who  had  a  com- 
plexion somewhat  like  an  Easter  egg,  a  few 
hairs  carefully  arranged,  and  a  carriage  im- 
plying the  consciousness  of  a  distinguished 
appearance ; "  who  thinks  there  should  al- 
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ways  be  "a  little  devil  in  a  woman"  — 
"  his  study  of  the  fair  sex  seeming  to  have 
been  detrimental  to  his  theology ; "  who 
shakes  his  head  meaningly  when  it  is  sugr 
gested  to  him  to  "  make  up  "  to  Miss  Vincy 
—  implying  that  "  he  was  not  going  to  in- 
cur the  certainty  of  being  accepted  by  the 
woman  he  should  choose : "  Mr.  Bambridge 
the  horse-dealer,  "  loud,  robust,  and  some- 
times spoken  of  as  being  *  given  to  indul- 
gence'— chiefly  in  swearing,  drinking,  and 
beating  his  wife,"  —  t(  the  minute  re  ten - 
tiveness  of  whose  memory  was  chiefly 
shown  about  the  horses  he  had  himself 
bought  and  sold,  the  number  of  miles  they 
would  trot  you  in  no  time  without  turning 
a  hair,  being,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  still 
a  subject  of  passionate  asseveration  "  (if 
Mr.  Bambridge's  rich  fund  of  anecdote 
and  illustration  is  not  poetry,  we  have  no 
poetry  left)  ;  Mr.  Horrock  the  "  vet,"  cyni- 
cal and  silent,  whose  critical  judgment,  "  if 
you  could  be  ever  fortunate  enough  to 
know  it,  would  be  the  thing,  and  no  other ; " 
Mr.  Trumbull  the  auctioneer,  with  whom 
"  things  never  began,  but  always  com- 
menced, both  in  private  life  and  on  his 
handbills,"  and  who  "  would  have  liked  to 
have  had  the  universe  under  his  hammer, 
feeling  sure  it  would  go  at  a  higher  figure 
for  bis  recommendation ;  "  —  why,  we  have 
all  met  the  very  men  in  the  course  of  our 
wanderiugs  up  and  down,  and  never  till 
now  saw  anything  worth  special  remark  in 
them.  They  are  like  the  little  "  bits  "  of 
scenery  you  pass  on  every  turnpike  road ; 
an  artist  comes  that  way,  takes  out  his  pa- 
lette, dashes  a  few  streaks  of  moist  colour 
on  his  rough  paper,  and  you  have  a  result 
which  even  your  inartistic  eyes  can  appre- 
ciate, though  you  did  not  know  before  that 
the  picturesque  was  there. 

It  is  very  noteworthy  how  many  of  the 
best  novels  of  the  present  day  touch  with 
more  or  less  distinctiveness  upon  questions 
of  religious  belief.  We  set  aside,  of 
course,  those  many  stories  —  some  excel- 
lent of  their  kind,  others  the  veriest  rub- 
bish —  which  are  confessedly  stories  with 
a  purpose,  written  to  advocate  some  fa- 
vourite view,  in  which  the  illustration  of 
certain  theological  tenets  is  of  the  very  es- 
sence of  the  book.  In  these,  if  we  only 
know  the  name  of  the  writer  —  sometimes 
a  fairly  accurate  guess  may  be  arrived  at  \ 
by  merely  glancing  at  that  of  the  publish- 
er —  the  reader  is  enabled  at  once  to  fore- 
cast the  kind  of  fare  which  is  provided  for 
him,  and  will  proceed  to  read  or  not  to 
read  according  as  his  bias  may  incline  him. 
But  even  in  those  which  assume  no  such 
didactic  office,  and  whose  writers  would 


fairly  repudiate  any  such  design  as  prose- 
lytism,  the  great  problems  of  religion,  in- 
stead of  being  tacitly  ignored  or  disguised 
in  vague  generalities,  are  assumed  as  hav- 
ing a  momentous  influence  upon  human 
life.  They  are  not  brought  prominently 
into  the  foreground,  perhaps,  but  they  are 
evidently  present  to  the  mind  of  the  writer 
as  elements  of  grave  importance.  If  our 
generation  be  indeed  so  irreverent  and  ir- 
religious as  it  is  said  to  be,  the  traces  of 
character  are  not  to  be  found  in  our  high- 
est works  of  fiction.  If  there  is  scepticism 
in  them,  it  is  scepticism  in  the  better  sense 
of  the  word.  The  doubts  are  those  of  the 
honest  doubter ;  the  questioning  is  not  of 
a  sneering  or  captious  kind,  but  has  the 
earnest  tone  of  the  inquirer  who  seeks  an 
answer.  Even  if  prevalent  forms  of  be- 
lief are  sometimes  held  up  somewhat  rude- 
ly to  the  light,  and  shown  to  be  hero  and 
there  but  thread-bare  spiritual  raiment,  it 
is  without  prejudice  to  the  living  body  of 
truth  which  they  are  intended  to  clothe. 

This  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  the 
works  of  the  writer  whose  last  production 
lies  before  us.  Theological  colour  these 
volumes  have  none.  Professions  of  a 
creed'  may  seem  to  be  even  purposely 
avoided.  But  no  one  can  say  that  their 
tone  is  other  than  reverent  on  religious 
questions.  The  unrealities  of  religion, 
whether  they  take  the  shape  of  formal  act 
or  fluent  profession,  are  touched  with  a 
satire  whose  lash  is  not  the  less  cutting 
because  it  is  laid  on  with  the  most  delicate 
wrist-play.  People  "  whose  celestial  inti- 
macies seem  not  to  improve  their  domestic 
manners,"'  who  contrive  (>to  conciliate 
piety  and  worldliness,  the  nothingness  of 
this  life  and  the  desirability  of  cut  glass, 
the  consciousness  at  once  of  filthy  rags 
and  the  best  damask,"  find  no  mercy  here. 
And  whether  the  old  miser  Peter  Feather- 
stone  seeks,  as  he  declares  in  his  will,  "  to 
please  God  Almighty  "  by  building  alms- 
houses, or  Mr.  Bulstrode  attempts  "  an  act 
of  restitution  which  may  move  Divine 
Providence  to  avert  painful  consequences," 
the  touch  of  honest  scorn  in  the  brief 
phrases  is  more  effective  than  a  homily. 
And  nowhere  read  where  we  will,  shall  wo 
find  less  religious  narrowness,  or  a  fuller 
confession  of  the  spiritual  needs  of  human 
nature.  Indeed,  the  cry  of  the  soul  after 
something  more  satisfying  than  the  mere 
husks  of  worldly  well-doing  and  success 
seems  uttered  in  these  volumes  with  an  in- 
tensity which  is  almost  painful.  True,  we 
have  no  distinct  ideal  set  up  and  recom- 
mended as  really  attainable  ;  rather  — 
and  this  gives  to  the  work  that  remarkable 
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tinge  of  melancholy  which  has  been  re- 
marked, in  spite  of  all  their  grace  and  hu- 
mour, in  most  of  it*  predecessors  from  the 
same  hand  —  we  are  allowed  to  gather 
that  for  the  most  part  ideals  are  unattaina- 
ble, and  that  the  highest  aspirations  only 
serve  to  give  a  grandeur  to  the  failure  in 
which  they  inevitably  end.  We  have  been 
forcibly  reminded,  as  we  read,  of  the  tone 
of  thought  which  runs  through  several  of 
those  most  remarkable  sermons  of  Fred- 
erick Robertson — that  all  life  is  in  one 
»ense  an  illusion  and  a  failure :  and  that 
the  Highest  Life  on  earth  was,  to  outward 
seeming,  a  notorious  failure.  Take  the 
characters  in  these  volumes:  all  who  set 
before  them  an  object  in  life  higher  than 
their  fellows,  fail  in  its  attainment.  Ca- 
saubon  is  a  failure,  Dorothea  is  a  failure, 
Lydgate  is  a  failure  more  than  all.  It 
might  seem,  at  first  thought,  as  though  the 
moral  were  as  cynical  as  this  —  if  you 
would  escape  disappointment,  you  must 
not  seek  to  rise  above  the  level  of  your 
fellow-creatures.  It  is  Celia,  with  her 
kitten-like  content  and  hatred  of  "  no- 
tions,"—  Sir  James  Chettam,  who  "  doesn't 
go  much  into  ideas,"  —  Will  Ladislaw, 
with  his  amiable  vagabond  dilettantism, 
who  looks  upon  all  forms  of  prescribed 
works  as  «•  harness,"  and  holds  genius  to 
be  u  necessarily  intolerant  of  fetters,"  — 
Fred  Vincy,  with  his  goodhumoured  gen- 
tlemanlike selfishness,  —  who  come  out, 
on  the  whole,  with  the  largest  share  of 
commonplace  happiness.  But  we  are 
moeh  mistaken  if  such  be  the  moral  which 
the  author  —  if  any  moral  be  intended  or 
permissible  —  would  have  us  draw.  The 
lines  may  be  read  another  way.  To  have 
an  ideal  at  which  we  aim,  and  that  ideal 
of  the  highest  kind,  is  the  worthy  life  and 
the  true  life,  though  not  of  necessity 
that  which  attains  its  object  or  wins  con- 
tent. It  is  better  to  fail  than  to  succeed, 
if  the  aim  has  been  noble  in  the  one  case, 
and  mean  in  the  other.  Our  full  sym- 
pathies remain  with  the  aspirants  in  their 
failures  —  even  because  of  their  failures 
—  not  with  the  lower  natures  in.  their 
placid  ruminant  life.  We  feel  no  shadow 
of  regret  for  Dorothea's  loss  of  her  posi- 
tion as  the  lady  of  Lowick  Manor,  though 
we  cannot  accept  without  some  disap- 
pointment her  descent  from  her  pedestal 
to  the  level  of  ordinary  humanity,  to  be 
only  "known  in  a  certain  circle  as  a  wife 
and  mother ; "  and  we  agree  sadly  with 
Lydgate  in  regarding  himself  as  a  failure, 
when  he  gets  into  extensive  practice,  and 
the  receipt  of  an  excellent  income,  and  is 
credited  by  all  his  friends  and  acquaint- 


ances with  the  possession  of  a  very  charm- 
ing wife. 

it  is  somewhat  singular  to  find  a  writer 
whose  line  of  thought  is  so  distinctly  mod- 
ern, learning  with  so  much  evident  toler- 
ance, if  not  with  favour,  towards  that  type 
of  old  English  churchmanship  which  has 
become  almost  a  byword  of  reproach 
among  the  more  active  and  critical  spirits 
of  our  own  day.  There  is  the  same  gentle 
dealing  with  the  old-fashioned  church  par- 
son which  we  found  in  "  Adam  Bede,"  and 
in  "The  Mill  on  the  Floss/'  Mr.  Fare- 
brother,  the  by  no  means  pattern  vicar  of 
St.  Botolph's,  but  for  whom  nevertheless 
our  sympathies  are  strongly  enlisted,  is 
cast  in  very  much  the  same  mould,  allow- 
ing for  these  specific  differences  which  an 
artist  whose  figures  are  never  servilely  re- 
peated knows  how  to  make,  as  the  Mr. 
Irwine  of  "  Adam  Bede."  Farebrother 
has  more  weakness,  but  more  ability. 
The  author  of  this  remarkable  series  of 
novels  has  no  sympathy  with  those  who 
denounce  what  they  have  been  pleased  to 
term  "the  gentleman  heresy";  meaning 
thereby  that  to  be  a  gentleman  is  no  part 
of  the  qualification  for  a  clergyman's 
office,  and  may  possibly  be  a  hindrance  to 
his  work.  *  We  believe  that,  so  far  as  Eng- 
lish feeling  is  concerned,  whether  among 
rich  or  poor,  no  mistake  could  possibly 
be  greater ;  and  that,  next  to  those  more 
solemn  essentials  which  fit  a  man  for  such 
a  vocation,  the  delicate  tact  and  high- 
mindedness  in  little  things,  which  mark 
the  character  of  the  true  gentleman,  are 
qualities  especially  needed  in  the  difficult 
relations  into  which  the  town  or  country 
parson  is  being  continually  brought  with 
his  people.  For  men  who  become  clergy- 
men merely  "  for  gentility's  sake,"  the 
author  of  "  Middlemarch  "  has  very  little 
indulgence,  —  dismissing  one  of  them  in 
the  indignant  words  of  honest  Mary 
Garth, "  What  right  have  such  men  to  rep- 
resent Christianity  V  as  if  it  were  an  insti- 
tution for  getting  up  idiots  genteelly  1 " 
But  to  find  any  favour  in  these  volumes 
they  must  be  gentlemen  in  the  best  sense, 
whatever  else  they  may  be :  — 

11  •  I  don't  say  that  Farebrother  is  apostolic,' 
said  Lydgate.     '  His  position  is  not  quite  like 
that  of  the  Apostles;  he  is  only  a  parson  among 
parishioners  whose  lives  he  has  to  try  and  make 
better.     Praotioally,  I  find  that  what  is  called 
being  apostolio  now  is  an  impatience  of  every- 
thing in  whioh  the  parson  does  not  out  the  prin- 
cipal figure.     I  see  something  of  that  in  Mr. 
,  Tyke  at  the  hyspital;  a  good  deal  of  his  dootrine 
I  is  a  sort  of  pinching  hard  to  make  people  un- 
1  comfortably  aware  of  him.'  " 
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The  appreciation  shown  by  this  writer 
for  all  that  was  good— and  there  was 
much  —  m  the  clergy  of  the  old  school, 
includes  also  a  kindly  though  critical  rem- 
iniscence of  the  external  aspect  which  the 
Church  and  its  services  presented  in  their 
day.  Here,  as  before,  the  churches  into 
which  we  are  carried  are  not  the  "re- 
stored "  and  beautiful  buildings  with 
which  we  are  all  now  so  familiar  in  fiction 
as  well  as  in  fact,  but  the  "  white-washed 
walls  and  dark  old  pews,"  and  "  little  gal- 
lery over  the  vestry/1  in  which  the  parish 
choir  sing  the  good  old  tune  of  "  Hanover." 
The  date  of  the  story  —  in  the  days  of 
"Mr.  Peel"  —  will  of  course  account  in 
some  degree  for  the  style  of  the  picture ; 
but  the  touches  are  evidently  all  put  in 
with  a  loving  hand.  If  we  are  made  to 
smile  at  the  homeliness  of  the  group,  it  is 
a  smile  of  a  very  kindly  sort,  and  there  is 
no  more  sneer  intended  than  was  in  Addi- 
son's mind  when  he  showed  us  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley  allowing  no  one  to  go  to  sleep 
in  church  but  himself.  A  certain  provin- 
cial architectural  society,  in  one'  of  those 
"  progresses  "  now  so  common  in  searcjh  of 
objects  of  interest,  visited  amongst  other 

El  ace  8  a  village  church  which  had  lately 
een  in  the  hands  of  the  architect.  The 
president  — -  a  considerable  antiquarian 
authority  —  got  up  into  the  pulpit,  and 
began,  as  was  usual,  to  deliver  a  kind  of 
running  lecture  on  the  chief  points  of  in- 
terest in  the  building.  To  the  horror  and 
disappointment  of  the  zealous  rector,  who 
had  spared  neither  money  nor  pains  upon 
the  work  of  renovation,  he  began  his  re- 
marks as  follows :  "  We  have  here  before 
us,  gentlemen,  one  of  the  most  uninter- 
esting objects  to  antiquarian  eyes  —  a 
thoroughly  restored  church."  One  can 
quite  conceive  that  to  the  author  of 
•*  Middlemarcb,"  though  for  a  somewhat 
different  reason,  the  hand  of  the  modern 
restorer  who  has  doubtless  by  this  time 
duly  scraped  off  the  whitewash,  and  cut 
down  the  dark  old  pews,  and  disestablished 
the  singing  gallery  in  Lowick  church,  will 
have  seemed  to  have  been  guilty  of  almost 
as  ruthless  a  sacrilege  as  the  enemy  who 
in  older  times  broke  down  all  the  carved 
work  with  axes  and  hammers.  Some  of 
us  retain  cherished  reminiscences,  tender 
as  well  as  picturesque,  even  of  the  unre- 
generate  church  architecture  and  church 
order  of  our  childhood ;  and  to  destroy 
them  is  like  rubbing  off  the  precious  rust 
from  the  collector's  relic. 

Something  of  the  same  feeling  may  also 
be  traced,  here  as  in  the  author's  previous 
volumes,  in  that  intense  appreciation  of 


midland  couuty  scenery  —  so  prosaic  in 
the  estimation  of  strangers,  so  heartily  en- 
joyable to  those  who  are  most  familiar 
with  it  —  which  shows  itself  in  passages 
like  the  following ;  — 

"  The  ride  to  Stone  Court  lay  through  a 
pretty  bit  of  midland  landscape,  almost  all 
meadows  and  pastures,  with  hedgerows  still  al- 
lowed to  grow  in  bushy  beauty  and  to  spread 
out  coral  fruit  for  the  birds.  Little  details  gave 
each  field  a  particular  physiognomy,  dear  to  the 
eyes  that  have  looked  on  them  from  childhood: 
the  pool  in  tho  corner  where  the  grasses  were 
dank  and  trees  leaned  whisperingly;  the  great 
oak  shadowing  a  bare  place  in  mid-pasture;  the 
high  bank  where,  the  ash-trees  grew;  the  sud- 
den slope  of  the  old  marl-pit  making  a  red  back- 
ground for  the  burdock;  the  huddled  roofs  and 
ricks  of  the  homestead  without  a  traceable  way 
of  approach;  the  grey  gate  and  fences  against 
the  depths  of  the  bordering  wood;  and  the  stray 
hovel,  its  old,  old  thatch  full  of  mossy  hills  and 
valleys  with  wondrous  modulations  of  light  and 
shadow  such  as  we  travel  far  to  see  in  later  life, 
and  see  larger,  but  none  more  beautiful.  These 
are  the  things  that  make  the  gamut  of  joy  in 
landscape  to  midland-bred  souls  —  the  things 
they  toddled  among,  or  perhaps  learned  by  heart 
standing  between  their  fathers  knees  while  he 
drove  leisurely." 

Perhaps  the  ablest  analysis  of  character 
in  this  book  is  that  of  Bulstrode,  the  u  evan- 
gelical" banker.  To  paint  in  glaring 
colours  the  sanctimonious  hypocrite  is  easy 
enough  for  a  very  ordinary  artist,  and  we 
have  had  him  set  before  us  under  various 
'names,  from  Maw  worm  downwards,  until 
we  have  become  almost  sick  of  the  portraits 
as  we  should  be  of  the  original,  if  we  met 
him  in  actual  life  —  which,  be  it  observed, 
we  very  rarely  do.  But  Mr.  Bulstrode  is 
not  of  this  coarse  type.  He  is  not,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  a  hypocrite  at 
all ;  he  does  not  wear  a  mere  outward . 
mask  of  spirituality.  So  far  as  intense  be- 
lief in  an  unseen  world  and  a  controlling 
Providence,  and  a  real  personal  interest 
in  what  he  conceives  to  be,  as  he  phrases 
it,  "  for  God's  glory,"  he  is  sincere  enough. 
It  is  this  which  redeems  him  at  his  worst 
from  our  contempt  and  disgust,  even  while 
we  shudder  at  what  we  feel  to  be  his  blas- 
phemous paltering  with  conscience.  The 
man  is  religious,  —  miserably  and  super- 
stitiously  so.  He  is  a  character  much 
more  natural,  and  probably  much  more 
common,  than  the  Pharisee  of  ordinary  fic- 
tion. To  enter  into  the  feelings  of  such 
natures  must  always  be  difficult  for  a  com 
monly  honest  mind ;  but  the*  dissection  of 
such  a  man's  inner  conscience,  which  we 
have  here  made  for  us  with  the  remarkable 
skill  of  this  moral  anatomist,  has  at  least 
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all  the  vraisemblanc*  of  an  operation  per- 
formed upon  the  actual  human  subject. 
That  entire  separation  of  religion,  so  called, 
from  the  human  duties  of  life  is  seldom 
perhaps  so  complete  as  we  have  it  here 
represented;  men  do  not  often  confess  it 
even  to  their  secret  selves ;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  its  being,  for  sordid 
minds,  the  most  fascinating  of  all  heresies. 
We  should  be  very  sorry  to  appear  to  cast 
even  the  shadow  of  an  unfair  reflection 
upon  a  class ;  but  it  would  almost  seem  as 
if  that  special  bias  towards  a  theology  more 
or  less  antinomian  which  is  largely  observ- 
able in  the  tradesman  class  —  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  in  any  other  class 
■hove  or  below,  is  not  purely  accidental, 
bat  that  it  is  a  preference  arising  distinctly 
oat  of  the  circumstances  of  their  life.  Find- 
ing such  doctrines,  or  doctrines  which  ap- 
pear the  same,  maintained  by  theologians 
of  repute,  and  pushed  to  the  extreme  by 
modern  teachers  who  hare  inherited  their 
terminology  without  the  spirituality,  they 
have  adopted  them  honestly  as  best  meet- 
ing their  own  difficulties.  Few  will  reason 
themselves  directly  into  the  state  of  mind 
which  is  here  attributed  to  Mr  Dunkirk, 
the  thieves'  pawn-broker,  who  "  had  never 
conceived  that  trade  had  anything  to  do 
with  salvation ; "  but  a  good  many  men, 
who  are  by  no  means  hypocrites  in  the 
grosser  sense,  act  indireetly  upon  some 
inch  belief.  This  description  of  the  Mid- 
dlemarch  banker's  state  of  mind  is  one 
which  might  serve  perhaps  as  the  unveil- 
ing of  more  than  one  nature  in  which  the 
same  contradiction  is  at  work  :  — 

"  There  may  be  coarse  hypocrites,  who  con- 
sciously affect  beliefs  and  emotions  for  the  sake 
of  galling  the  world,  but  Bulstrode  was  not  one 
of  them.  He  was  simply  a  man  whose  desires 
sad  been  stronger  than  his  theoretic  beliefs,  and 
who  had  gradually  explained  the  gratification 
of  bis  desires  into  satisfactory  agreement  with 
these  beliefs.  If  this  be  hypocrisy,  it  is  a  pro- 
cess which  shows  itself  occasionally  in  us  all,  to 
whatever  confession  we  belong,  and  whether  we 
btneve  in  the  future  perfection  of  our  race  or  in 
the  nearest  date  fixed  for  the  end  of  the  world; 
whether  we  regard  the  earth  as  a  putrefying 
sides  for  a  saved  remnant,  including  ourselves, 
or  have  a  passionate  belief  in  the  solidarity  of 
Baokind. 

"  The  service  he  could  do  to  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion had  been  through  life  the  ground  he  al- 
leged to  himself  for  his  choice  of  action  :  it  had 
been  the  motive  which  he  had  poured  oat  in  his 

Cvers.  Who  would  use  money  and  position 
ter  than  he  meant  to  use  them  T  Who  could 
sjrpass  him  in  self-abhorrence  and  exaltation  of 
God's  cause?  And  to  Mr.  Bulstrode  God's 
was  something  distinct  from  his  own  reo- 


titode  of  oondaot :  it  enforced  a  discrimination 
of  God's  enemies,  who  were  to  be  used  merely 
as  instruments,  and  whom  it  would  be  as  well 
if  possible  to  keep  out  of  money  and  consequent 
influence.  Also,  profitable  investments  in  trades 
where  the  power  of  the  prince  of  this  world 
showed  its  most  active  devices,  became  sancti- 
fied by  a  right  application  of  the  profits  in  the 
hands  of  God's  servant 

MThis  implicit  reasoning  is  essentially  no 
more  peculiar  to  evangelical  belief  than  the  use 
of  wide  phrases  for  narrow  motives  is  peculiar 
to  Englishmen.  There  is  no  general  doctrine 
which  is  not  capable  of  eating  oat  oar  morality 
if  unchecked  by  the  deep-seated  habit  of  direct 
fellow-feeling  with  individual  fellow-men.1 


»» 


There  was  an  "  Occasional  Sermons 
Bill,"  as  it  was  called,  brought  into  the 
House  last  session,  and  quickly  disposed 
of;  not  being,  as  some  long-suffering  hear- 
ers might  have  fondly  hoped,  a  bill  to 
make  sermons  only  "  occasional,"  instead 
of  inevitable  as  at  present,  but  to  allow 
laymen  to  preach  them  "  on  occasion."  It 
was  found  that,  whether  occasionally  or 
constantly,  the  public  would,  on  the  whole, 
prefer  the  regular  practitioner.  But  if 
preachers  were  to  arise  from  among  the 
laity  who  could  deal  with  men's  conscien- 
ces with  something  of  the  power  which  is 
shown  from  time  to  time  in  these  pages, 
one  would  be  fflad  that  they  should  preach 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  or  at  Paul's  Cross, 
or  at  wherever  they  could  get  the  largest 
audience. 

The  mental  struggle  of  this  man  Bul- 
strode with  his  great  temptation  —  which 
we  will  not  anticipate  for  the  reader  —  is 
described  with  wonderful  power.  How, 
when  disgrace  appears  to  be  imminent,  he 
"  in  vain  said  to  himself  that,  if  permitted, 
it  would  be  a  divine  visitation,  a  chastise- 
ment, a  burning ;  but  he  recoiled  from  the 
imagined  burning,  and  he  judged  that  it 
must  be  more  for  the  divine  glory  that  he 
should  escape  dishonour;"  how  he  prays 
"  that  if  it  were  possible  the  rest  of  his  days 
here  below  might  be  freed  from  the  threat 
of  an  ignominy  which  would  break  him  ut- 
terly as  an  instrument  of  God's  service." 
In  the  very  crisis  of  his  temptation  he 
rises  and  spends  "some  time  in  private 
prayer."  Do  we  wonder  that  it  is  neither 
a  prayer  that  the  temptation  may  be  re- 
moved, nor  that  a  way  may  be  made  for 
him  to  escape  ?  We  are  answered  by  the 
author  in  these  remarkable  words  :  — 

"  Does  any  one  suppose  that  private  prayer 
is  necessarily  candid  —  necessarily  goes  to  the 
roots  of  action  T  Private  prayer  is  inaudible 
speech,  and  speech  is  representative;  who  can 
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represent  himself  just  as  be  is,  even  in  his  own 
reflections?  " 

We  must  leave  our  readers  to  study  for 
themselves  the  episode  which  we  have 
here  only  briefly  touched  upou,  and  which, 
while  eutirely  free  from  all  sensational  in- 
cident, or  any  of  those  artifices  by  which, 
in  ordinary  works  of  fiction,  interest  is 
sought  to  be  excited  and  maintained,  is  to 
our  view  the  most  powerful  part  of  these 
volumes.  But  we  mast  just  remark  how 
simply  and  beautifully  the  author  has 
given  vlb  the  true  solution  of  all  that  "  re- 
ligious "  casuistry  which  marks  the  con- 
flict in  the  soul  of  Bulstrode,  in  a  few 
words  put  into  the  mouth  of  Caleb  Garth, 

—  slow  in  speech,  but  quick  in  moral  per- 
ception. 

"  '  You  are  a  conscientious  man,  Mr.  Garth 

—  a  man,  I  trust,  who  feels  himself  accounta- 
ble to  God.  You  would  not  wish  to  injure  me 
by  being  too  ready  to  believe  a  slander,'  said 
Bulstrode,  casting  about  for  pleas  that  might  be 
adapted  to  his  hearer's  mind. 

*•  '  I  would  injure  no  man  if  I  could  help  it,' 
said  Caleb;  '  even  if  I  thought  God  winked  at 

A  second  love-story  is  worked  out  in 
these  volumes  with  a  wonderful  power  of 
insight  into  that  pathetic  tragedy  which  so 
often  underlies  the  surface  of  the  most 
commonplace  life.  It  is  the  perfect  con- 
tradictory of  poor  Dorothea  s  romance. 
The  dreamer  of  dreams,  in  this  second 
case,  is  the  gentleman  and  not  the  lady. 
The  town  of  Middlemarch  has  been  some- 
what excited,  in  its  quiet  way,  by  the  ad- 
vent of  'a  young  surgeon  —  a  Mr.  Lydgate 
("  one  of  the  Lydgates  of  Northumber- 
land, really  well  connected,*  as  the  Dow- 
ager Lady  Chettam  observes),  a  very  good 
type  of  one  class  —  it  is  much  to  be  wished 
that  it  were  a  larger  class — of  his  pro- 
fession. He  is  clever,  well-read,  and  gen- 
tlemanlike ;  "  has  ideas,  you  know,"  says 
Mr.  Brooke,  "  and  wants  to  raise  the  pro- 
fession." He  has  in  his  mind  the  ideal  of 
a  wife,  as  Miss  Brooke  had  of  a  husband. 
But  this  ideal  he  would  have,  been  very 
far  from  finding  in  Dorothea.  When  he 
meetB  that  young  lady  at  a  dinner  which 
her  uncle  gives  to  some  of  the  Middle- 
march  notables,  he  looks  upon  her  with  a 
kind  of  curious  admiratiou. 


»• 


Her  youthful  bloom,  with  her  approaching 
marriage  to  that  faded  scholar,  and  her  interest 
in  matters  socially  useful,  gave  her  the  piquancy 
of  an  unusual  combination. 

11  *  She  is  a  good  creature  —  that  floe  girl  — 
but  a  little  too  earnest,'  he  thought  *  It  is 
troublesome  to  talk  to  suoh  women.    They  are 


always  wanting  reasons,  yet  they  are  too  igno- 
rant to  understand  the  merits  of  any  question, 
and  usually  fall  back  on  their  moral  sense  to 
settle  things  after  their  own  taste.' " 

The  lady  of  his  fancy,  whom  he  thinks 
he  has  already  seen,  and  whose  somewhat 
commonplace  character  he  views  through 
the  same  kind  of  haze  as  that  with  which 
Dorothea  has  surrounded  her  hero,  is  a  be- 
ing cast  in  quite  another  mould.  He  had  not 
yet  quite  fallen  in  love ;  but  he  said  of  that 
particular  woman,  —  "  She  is  grace  itself 
—  she  is  perfectly  lovely  and  accomplished. 
That  is  what  a  woman  ought  to  be  —  siie 
ought  to  produce  the  effect  of  exquisite 
music."  To  adorn  her  husband's  life  is  his 
view  of  the  mission  of  woman. 

"  Lydgate  felt  sure  that,  if  ever  be  married, 
his  wife  would  have  that  distinctive  womanhood 
which  must  be  classed  with  flowers  and  music  — 
that  sort  of  beauty  which  by  its  very  nature  was 
virtuous,  being  moulded  only  for  pure  and  deli* 
oatejoys." 

•  •  •  .  • 

"To  his  taste,  guided  by  a  single  conversa- 
tion, here  was  the  point  on  which  Miss  Brook© 
would  be  found  wanting,  notwithstanding  her 
undeniable  beauty.  She  did  not  look  on  things 
from  the  proper  feminine  angle.  The  society  of 
such  women  was  about  as  relaxing  as  going 
from  your  work  to  teach  the  second  form*  in- 
stead of  reclining  in  a  paradise  with  sweet 
laughs  for  bird-notes  and  blue  eyes  for  a 
heaven." 

How  far  this  paradise  is  ever  realized 
for  the  ambitious  young  surgeon  —  how 
far  bird-note3  and  blue  eyes  Buffice  to 
make  a  man's  heaven  on  earth  —  especial- 
ly a  man  who,  like  Lydgate,  "  had  meant 
to  lead  a  higher  life  than  the  common,"  — 
we  leave  to  be  discovered  in  the  volumes 
which  follow.  Nor  have  we  space  to  deal 
with  the  love  fortunes  of  Fred  Vincy  and 
Mary  Garth,  who  have  no  great  ideals  to 
dazzle  or  disappoint  them ;  though  we 
may  say  that  this  latter  young  lady  be- 
came our  own  personal  favonrite  from  her 
first  appearance,  not  only  from  ber  uncom- 
promising honesty,  and  tendency  to  sho.w 
a  little  temper,  but  from  a  presentiment 
that  these  plain  brown  girls,  towards  the 
end  of  third  volumes,  have  a  tendency  to 
improve  into  something  very  charming  in 
their  way. 

The  episode  of  the  Middlemarch  elec- 
tion reminds  us  of  some  of  the  scenes  in 
"  Felix  Holt."  Though  the  story  itself 
dates  back  to  the  days  of  (*  Mr.  Feel "  and 
the  Catholic  Question,  we  see  some  of  the 
political  and  social  problems  of  our  own 
times  already   casting  their  shadows  be- 
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fere  them,  and  they  are  evidently  present 
to  the  author's  mind.  No  opinions  can 
well  be  less  conservative,  in  one  sense, 
than  those  of  the  author  of  "  Middle- 
march/ '  if  Conservatism  means,  as  its  en- 
emies would  assert,  the  maintenance  of 
shams  and  abases.  Bat,  as  all  readers  of 
"Felix  Holt"  will  remember,  George  Eli- 
ot's radicalism,  if  radicalism,  it  be,  is  of  a 
very  unpopular  type.  No  one  sees  more 
clearly  into  the  hollow ness  of  political 
clap-trap  and  declamation.  Ladislaw,  who 
goes  in  for  what  we  are  now  pleased  to 
oil  purity  of  election,  has  to  stop  his  ears 
when  he  finds  that  **  the  means  of  enlisting 
the  voter's  ignorance  on  the  side,  of  the 
Bill  were  remarkably  similar  to  the  means 
of  enlisting  it  against  the  Bill.1'  Mr. 
Brooke  himself  is  chuckling  at  the  pros- 
pect of  promotion  in  the  Church  which  he 
foresees  for  Mr.  Casaubon,  as  a  reward 
for  "a  very  seasonable  pamphlet  on  the 
Catholic  Question."  "  He  little  thought," 
says  our  author,  "of  the  Radical  speech 
which  he  was  hereafter  to  make  on  the 
incomes  of  the  Bishops." 

M  But  of  Mr.  Brooke  I  make  a  farther  re- 
■srk,  —  namely,  that  if  he  had  foreknown  his 
speech,  it  might  not  have  made  any  great  differ- 
ence. To  think  with  pleasure  of  his  niece's 
husband  having  a  large  .ecclesiastical  income 
was  one  thing  —  to  make  a  liberal  speech  was 
another  thing;  and  it  is  a  narrow  mind  which 
cannot  look  at  a  subject  from  various  points  of 


That  poor  gentleman's  feelings,  as  he 
stands  in  his  ••  buff  waistcoat,  shorts  lipped 
blond  hair,  and  neutral  physiognomy" 
(have  we  not  all  seen  him  ?)  in  the  balcony 
of  the  White  Hart,  and  his  terrible  col- 
lapse, owing  chiefly  to  the  unfortunate  fact 
which  he  had  himself  observed,  "  that  bis 
ideas  stood  rather  in  his  way  when  he 
wss  speaking"  are  very  amusingly  de- 
scribed, and  the  speech  itself  is  quite  a  gem 
in  its  way.  Its  hopeless  floundering  and 
good-humoured  irrelevancy  must  appear, 
we  should  be  afraid,  to  some  country  gen- 
tlemen who  have  been  in  similar  difficulties, 
even  too  painfully  real. 

There  is  one  observation  which  strikes 
us  more  forcibly  in  reading  these  volumes 
than  in  any  others  which  have  come  to  us 
from  the  same  hand.  It  is  the  power 
which  the  writer  shows  in  awakening,  not 
only  our  interest  in,  but  our  sympathies 
with,  nearly  all  the  prominent  characters 
in  the  full  drama  of  the  story.  In  most 
novels,  there  is  at  least  some  one  creation 
of  the  author's  fancy  on  whose  brightness 
a  shadow  is  seldom  allowed  to  fall,  in 
whose  cause  we  become   partisans,  and 


whose  greatest  weaknesses  are   cleverly 
excused.    Or,  if  the  hero  or  heroine  are 
not  so  near  perfection  in  the  outset,  some 
discipline  or  other  is  introduced  in  the 
course  of  the  story,  which  in  the  end  com- 
pletes and  purines  the  character.    And  in 
some  sense,  if  the  novelist  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  moral  teacher,  this  seems  in 
accordance  with  the  fitness  of  things*    "But 
such  is  by  no  means  the  principle   upon 
which  the  author  of  "  Middlemarch"  works. 
We  find  in  these  volumes  nothing  of  the 
conventional  hero  or  heroine.    As,  even 
in  the  most  disagreeable  oharacters,  we 
are  shown  in  almost  every  instance  the 
good  that  is  working  in  them  fitfully  here 
and  there,  so  in  the  portraits  of  the  favour- 
ites the  shadows  are  not  left  out.    The 
only  personages  in  the  story  with  whom 
we  are  never  angry  or  disappointed  are 
those  in  whom  we  are  never  called  upon 
to  take   any  very  lively    interest  —  who 
have  not  character  enough  to  involve  con- 
tradictions,—  such  as  Sir  James  Chettam 
and  Celia.    Dorothea  provokes  us  continu- 
ally in  the  first  book,  until  we  scarcely  pity 
her,  though  we  can  foresee  much  of  the 
result,  when  she  marries  Casaubon ;  there 
is  an  Epicurean  selfishness  about  Lydgate, 
in  spite  of  his  nobler  aspirations,  which 
makes  us  feel  that  the  lower  form  of  self- 
ishness in  others  from  which  he  is  made  to 
suffer  has  in  it  something  of  retributive 
justice;  Ladislaw  is    full  of  weaknesses 
and    irresolution.    On    the    other    hand, 
there  is  no  one  who  acts  thoroughly  the 
"  villain  "  in  the  piece ;    Rosamond,   who 
most  rouses  our  indignation,  is  after  all 
more  contemptible  than  hateful;  there  is 
no  one  in  whose  frustrated  designs  the 
virtuous  reader  (what  a  tribute  it  is  to  the 
divinity  of  righteousness  that  we  all  be- 
come so  virtuous  when  wa  sit  down  to 
read !)  feels  the  sort  of  triumph  which 
David  proclaims  over  his  enemies.    Ca- 
saubon, with  all  his  pedantic  narrowness, 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  pathetic  conception 
in  the  book  ;  and  when  Bulstrode  is  at  last 
exposed  and  makes  his  miserable  exit,  so 
intensely  have  we  been  made  to  feel  the 
mental  agony  and  bitter  humiliation  of  the 
man,  that  we  are  inclined  to  take  his  arm, 
as   Lydgate    does,  and    help  him   to  his 
carriage.    The  creatures    are    all  so  in- 
tensely human,  even  in  their  baser  aspects, 
that  in  spite  of  that  seven-fold  shield  of 
virtue  behind  which  we  shelter  ourselves, 
as  has  been  said,  when  we  sit  in  judgment 
on    the    characters  of  fiction,  an   honest 
conscience  hesitates  to  cast  the  stone. 

There  is  as  little  of  overt  love-making 
in  these  volumes  as  is  consistent  with  the 
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indispensable  conditions  of  modern  story- 
telling; but  if  any  readers  wish  to  see 
how  gracefully  such  a  subject  may  be 
treated,  let  them  turn  to  the  scene  in  the 
library  at  Lowick  Manor,  in  chapter  83. 

In  this,  as  in  all  the  author'syprevious 
works,  there  is  an  embarrassing  abundance 
of  tempting  morsels  for  extract  Some- 
thing purely  original,  or  so  quaintly  put  as 
to  make  it  original,  might  be  found  on 
almost  every  page ;  passages  on  which  the 
mind  lingers  as  the  eye  does  on  a  clever 
picture,  long  after  it  has  thoroughly  taken 
in  every  detail  of  the  subject.  One  is 
tempted  to  half-close  the  volume  from 
time  to  time,  either  to  indulge  a  silent 
laugh,  or  to  digest  some  epigrammatic 
truth  which  opens  a  new  vein  of  thought 
within  ourselves.  In  each  of  these  brief 
passages  there  are  materials  for  an  essay 
or  a  sermon :  — 

M  Suppose  we  turn  from  outside  estimates  of 
a  man,  to  wonder,  with  keener  interest,  what  is 
the  report  of  his  own  consciousness  about  his 
doings  or  capacity  :  with  what  hindrances  he  is 
carrying  on  his  daily  labours;  what  fading  of 
hopes,  or  what  deeper  fixity  of  self-delusion  the 
years  are  marking  off  with  him;  and  with  what 
spirit  he  wrestles  against  universal  pressure, 
which  will  one  day  be  too  heavy  for  him,  and 
bring  his  heart  to  its  final  pause.  Doubtless  his 
lot  is  important  in  his  own  eyes;  and  the  chief 
reason  that  we  think  he  asks  too  large  a  place  in 
our  consideration  must  be  our  want  of  room  for 
him,  since  we  refer  him  to  the  Divine  regard 
with  perfect  confidence;  nay,  it  is  even  .held 
sublime  for  our  neighbour  to  expect  the  utmost 
there,  however  little  he  may  have  got  from  us." 
—  Vol.  L,  p.  144. 

"  We  do  not  expect  people  to  be  deeply  moved 
by  what  is  not  unusual.  That  element  of  trag- 
edy which  lies  in  the  very  fact  of  frequency  has 
not  yet  wrought  itself  into  the  coarse  emotion 
of  mankind :  and  perhaps  our  frames  could 
hardly  bear  much  of  it.  If  we  had  a  keen 
vision  and  feeling  of  all  ordinary  human  life, 
it  would  be  like  hearing  the  grass  grow  and  the 
squirrel's  heart  beat,  and  we  should  die  of  that 
roar  which  lies  on  the  other  side  of  silence.  As 
it  is,  the  quickest  of  us  walk  about  well-wadded 
Vith  stupidity."  — Vol  i.,  p.  851. 

"  Character  is  not  cut  in  marble  —  it  is  not 
something  solid  and  unalterable.  It  is  some- 
thing living  and  ohanging,  and  may  become 
diseased  as  our  bodies  do."  —  VoL  iv.,  p.  182. 

Old  Mr.  Featherstone's  views  of  the  Old 
Testament  dispensation  are  as  original,  in 
their  way,  as  those  of  Tennyson's  "  North- 
ern Parmer  " :  — 

"  There's  one  thing  I  made  out  pretty  dear 
when  I  used  to  go  to  church— and  it's  this: 
God  A'mighty  sticks  to  the  land.    He  promises 


land,  and  He  gives  land,  and  He  makes  oheps 
rich  with  corn  and  cattle." 

Solomon  Featherstone  was  "not  only 
of  much  blander  temper,  but  thought  him- 
self much  deeper  than  his  brother 
Peter:"  — 

"  Indeed,  not  likely  to  be  deceived  in  any  of 
his  fellow-men,  inasmuoh  as  they  could  not  well 
be  more  greedy  and  deceitful  than  he  suspected 
them  of  being.  Even  the  invisible  powers,  he 
thought,  Were  likely  to  be  soothed  by  a  bland 
parenthesis  here  and  there,  coming  from  a  man 
of  property,  who  might  have  been  as  impious  aa 
others." 

Mrs.  Cadwallader's  social  creed  is  stated 
for  her  in  terms  which,  if  they  have  all  the 
severity  of  finished  satire,  have  yet  in 
them  a  lesson  of  the  widest  charity,  and 
o(  a  kind  which  to  many  of  us  is  the  most 
difficult  of  all  to  receive :  for  it  is  often 
much  more  easy  to  extend  indulgence  to 
our  neighbours*  sins  than  to  their  social 
deficiencies :  — 


"  Her  feeling  towards  the  vulgar  rich 
sort  of  religious  hatred :  they  had  probably 
made  all  their  money  out  cf  high  retail  prices, 
and  Mrs.  Cadwallader  detested  high  prices  for 
everything  that  was  not  paid  in  kind  at  the 
Rectory :  such  people  were  no  part  of  God's' 
design  in  making  the  world;  and  their  accent 
was  an  affliction  to  the  ears.  A  town  where 
suoh  monsters  abounded  was  hardly  more  than 
a  sort  of  low  comedy,  whioh  could  not  be  taken 
account  of  in  a  well-bred  scheme  of  the  uni- 
verse. Let  any  lady  who  is  inclined  to  be  hard 
on  Mrs.  Cadwallader  inquire  into  the  compre- 
hensiveness of  her  own  beautiful  views,  and  be 
quite  sure  that  they  afford  aooomesodation  for 
all  the  lives  whioh  have  the  honour  to  co-exist 
with  hers." 

The  Middlemarch  interpretation  of 
"candour"  is  probably  not  confined  to 
that  town,  where  it  meant  the  "  taking  an 
early  opportunity  to  let  your  friends  know 
that  you  did  not  take  a  cheerful  view  of 
their  capacity,  their  conduct,  or  their  posi- 
tion." Nor  is  Mrs.  Waule's  notion  or  the 
absurdity  of  using  ceremony  between 
blood  relations  peculiar  to  that  lady ;  "  ahe 
was  accustomed  to  think  that  entire  free- 
dom from  the  necessity  of  behaving  agree- 
ably was  included  in  the  Almighty's  inten- 
tions about  families." 

One  brief  extract  more,  and  we  will 
close  the  volumes.  It  is  a  little  sermon, 
containing  more  than  many  long  ones,  up- 
on a  text  from  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  " 
—  a  passage  from  the  trial  of  Faithful, 
which  stands  as  a  motto  to  the  last  chapter 
but  one :  — 
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"  When  immortal  Banyan  make*  his  picture 
cf  tbe  persecuting  passions  bringing  in  their 
verdict  of  guiltj,  who  pities  Faithful  T  That  is 
•  rare  and  blessed  lot  whieh  some  greatest  men 
tot  not  attained,  to  know  ourselves  guiltless 
brave  a  condemning  crowd  —  to  be  sure  that 
that  we  are  denounced  for  is  solely  the  good  in 
si  The  pitiable  lot  is  that  of  the  man  who 
enld  aot  call  himself  a  martyr  even  though  he 
Stre  to  persuade  himself  that  tbe  men  who 
stoned  him  were  but  ugly  passions  incarnate  — 
via  knows  that  he  is  stoned,  not  for  professing 
As  Bight,  bat  for  not  being  the  man  he  pro- 
'  to  be." 


So  we  take  oar  leave  of  a  work  which, 


I  if  it  stood  alone,  would  have  made  an  era 
in  the  literature  of  fiction.  Following,  as 
it  does,  a  series  of  acknowledged  master- 
pieces from  the  same  band,  which  gave  a 
new  character  to  the  English  "  novel/'  it 
would  have  been  much  to  have  been  able 
to  say  that  it  maintained  the  reputation  of 
its  author.  But  we  shall  be  surprised  if 
the  mature  judgment  passed  upon  it  by 
those  who  can  appreciate  tbe  work  of  a 
true  artist —  and  we  will  admit  that  these 
may  not  be  tbe  majority  of  mere  novel 
readers  —  does  not  pronounce  it  the  most 
perfect  of  the  series. 


Hakvbt-Homk. — In  1845,  when  Captain 
Xsrrjat  was  a"  gentleman  farmer,  at  Langham, 
Norfolk,  he  thus  described  a  harvest-home  cus- 
tom to  a  friend :  — 

• 

"To-morrow  the  men  have  a  harvest-home 
diaser,  and  the  next  day  they  put  apart  to  get 
freak;  such  being  the  invariable  oustom  of 
the  country.  I  proposed  last  year  that  they 
isoaU  get  drunk  on  the  day  of  the  harvest 
dinner,  but  they  scouted  the  idea  —  they  would 
toe  s  day  for  intoxication  entirely.  Such  was 
tbe  custom.  It  was  true  that  they  would  lose 
ft daj's  wages,  bat  they  mast  do  as  their  fore- 
ntbers  had  always  done  before  them." 

Notes  and  Queries. 


Tbi  American  Government  may  point  with 
pride  to  the  success  of  the  new  Indian  policy 
vtieh  has  been  in  force  nearly  two  years.  The 
Indian*  have  begun  to  work  on  the  reserves  se- 
osred  to  them  by  the  Government,  and  have 
Bade  greater  advances  in  civilisation  than  oould 
lave  been  supposed  possible  in  the  time.  The 
White  Earth  reserve,  where  the  soil  is  adapted 
for  farming,  supports  about  1,000  Indians. 
Many  have  east  aside  their  blankets  and  out 
tWr  hair.  Over  100  booses  are  building  or 
built,  in  which  a  large  part  of  the  work  is  done 
fay  the  Indiana.  This  year  they  had  on  that  one 
nsBrve  140  acres  of  wheat  and  many  more 
of  potatoes  and  garden  products;  they  have 
260  head  of  cattle,  besides  horses  and  hogs; 
toe  is  a  saw-mill  cutting  from  15,000  to 
20,000  feet  of  lumber  daily,  ran  by  a  dozen 
hdkas  under  the  direction  of  one  white  man; 
two  fine  buildings  accommodate  a  boarding 
Kaoolwith  seventy  scholars  and  four  teachers; 
•ad  In  a  comfortable  chapel  built  by  the  Episco- 
palians a  Chippewa  preacher  gathers  every  Son- 
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day  a  congregation  of  sixty  to  a  hundred.  "  One 
has  only  to  see,"  says  an  eye-witness,  the  "  con- 
scious pride  with  which  men  who,  a  year  ago, 
were  worthless  savages,  drive  their  oxen,  and 
point  to  their  gardens  and  houses  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  strong  bold  the  new  life  has  upon 
them.*'  There  are  no  complete  mortality  rec- 
ords of  the  population  on  the  reserves,  but  it  is 
believed  that  the  Indians  are  not  now  decreasing 
in  numbers,  in  spite  of  a  circumstance  whioh 
makes  their  advance  in  civilisation  a  matter  of 
great  moment,  tbe  prevalence  of  pulmonary 
consumption  among  the  women,  owing  to  the 
heavy  burdens  they  oarry  on  their  backs. 

Pall  Mall  Gasette. 


Seldom  has  a  simple  story  been  told  in  more 
touching  language  than  the  account  given  by 
the  Toronto  Globe  of  a  lamentable  accident 
which  latelv  befel  a  flock  of  sheep  when  passing 
over  a  bridge  in  Upper  Canada.  "  There  is," 
sAys  the  Globe,  "  a  covered  bridge  at  Peoria 
five  hundred  feet  above  high-water  mark.  A. 
drover  recently  attempted  to  drive  a  thousand 
sheep  across  it  When  about  naif  way  over,,  the 
bell-wether  noticed  an  open  window,  and  neoog- 
nising  his  destiny,  made  a  strike  for  glory.- and 
the  grave.  When  he  reached  the  sunlight  he  at 
once  appreciated  hiscritioal  situation,  and.  with 
a  leg  stretched  towards  each  cardinal  point  of 
the  compass,  he  uttered  a  plaintive  *  Ma-a!:'and 
descended  to  his  fate.  Tbe  next  sheep  and  the 
next  followed,  imitating  the  gesture  and  the  re- 
mark of  the  leader.  For  hours  it  rained  sheep. 
The  ere  while  placid  stream  was  incarnadine  with 
the  life-blood  of  moribund  mutton,  and  not  un- 
til the  brief  tail  of  the  last  sheep,  as  it  disap- 
peared through  the  window,  waved  adieu. to  the. 
wicked  world,  did  this  movement  cease." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Kagebein  reads  more  of  his  poems. — What  the  Con- 
rector  said  to  them.  —  What  the  RathskeUermeia- 
ter  Kunst  thought  of  concerts,  and  why  he  would 

£ve  double  rent.  —  How  Doctor  Hempel  sane  the 
Inen -weaver,  Kagebein  composed,  and  the  Con- 
rector  was  provoked.  —  How  Zephire's  health 
1  came  to  be  spilled  on  the  Hofrath  Altmann's  vest. 
—  Hofraih  t  holier  makes  a  speech  which  is  very 
reasonable,  buteuds  in  a  quarrel  —  Kunst  breaks 
the  pipes  with  a  6 tick,  the  Conreotor  goes  off  in 
auger,  and  attempts  to  play  the  Linen-weaver  on 
his  violin,  in  the  middle  of  the  Holy  Night,  but 
does  not  succeed,  as  he  is  sent  to  bed. 

As  the  Herr  Conrector  passed  the  house 
of  Buttermann  the  shopkeeper,  near  the 
market-place,  he  looked  up  at  the  Becond 
story,  and  said  to  himself: 

u  I  wonder  if  the  Princess  Chriatel  will 
come  back  here  in  the  summer?  Hm,  hml 
Perhaps  she  will  want  to  take  my  Cicero 
de  Officiis  again.  What  a  remarkable  wo- 
man she  is,  goes  about  in  her  own  rooms 
in  leather  breeches  and  a  hussar's  jacket, 
smokes  a  short  pipe,  and  drinks  port  wine, 
reads  Cicero,  and,  what  is  more,  under- 
stands what  she  reads,  for  she  is  no  fool." 

Uttering  these  words  half-aloud,  he  came 
to  the  wine  cellar  kept  by  his  brother-in- 
law,  Kunst ;  but  almost  recoiled  from  the 
threshold,  for. there  sat  Kagebein  in  the 
room,  in  all  his  glory,  with  his  manuscript 
in  his  hand,  reading  a  poem. 

"  Onoe  a  hen*  with  motherly  anxiety, 

Digging  worms  behind  the  garden  wall 
For  herself,  and  for  her  children  small, 
Bweet  example  of  maternal  piety!  —  " 

But  he  stopped  abruptly,  as  he  saw  the 
Conrector,  and  although  he  looked  a  little 
flushed  and  embarrassed,  he  said,  with  con- 
siderable dignity,  he  would  read  the  rest  at 
another  time. 

"  God  bless  you  for  your  Christian  con- 
sideration/' said  the  Conrector,  now  com- 
ing fully  into  the  room.  "  Digging  worms 
for  her  chickens,  (Kuchen)  was  she  ?  " 

44  What  better  could  they  ask  ?  "  said 
Hofrath  Altmann,  who  sat  behind  the  table, 
dressed  in  his  fine  clothes,  trimmed  with 
gold  lace,  and  his  hair  as  nicely  arranged 
as  the  Conrector's  himself.  "  Has  not  our 
future  Court  Poet  —  for  he  will  be  so  yet, 
I  heard  a  little  bird  saying  so,  in  Strelitz,  — 
done  his  very  best,  and  brought  the  Platt- 
deutsch  and  the  High  German  languages 
into  concert,  so  to  speak,  with  that  word 
•Kuchen?'"* 


•  "  Kuchen,"  adopted  by  Kagebein  as  a  rhyme  to 
*'8nchpn,"  is  neither  one  thins;  nor  the  other, 
"  Kuchlein  "  being  High  German,  and  "  Knken  " 


11  Do  me  the  favor,"  oried  Kunst,  the 
host,  —  a  little  red-faced  man,  who  had  to 
look  up  to  every  body,  and  with  his  thumb 
in  one  of  his  vest  button-holes,  ran  up  and 
down  the  room  like  the  pendulum  of  a 
clock,  —  "  do  me  the  favor  to  say  nothing 
about  concerts.  These  new-fashioned 
concerts,  where  instead  of  quietly  en- 
joying a  glass  of  wine,  one  must  sit  down 
with  the  ladies  in  a  hall,  turn  his  eyes  in- 
side out,  wag  his  head  this  way  and  that, 
keep  time  with  his  foot  to  the  music,  and 
run  about  the  streets  next  day*  like  a  hand- 
organ,  humming  all  sorts  of  French  airs  1 " 

"  You  are  right,  there,  Kunst,"  said  the 
Conrector ;  "  we  have  so  many  sweet  Ger- 
man airs,  that  we  have  no  need  of  these) 
French  concerts." 

"  I  don't  agree  with  you,"  said  the  Herr 
Rath  Fischer.  "  Herr  Rathskeller-meister, 
why  should  you  complain  of  the  concerts  ? 
Here,  bring  me  a  fresh  glass  before  the 
punch  comes  in,  and  do  make  the  room  a 
tittle  warmer ;  it  is  confoundedly  cold  here." 

"  That  is  your  business,  Herr  Rath.  Do 
you  think  I  can  warm  such  a  great  barn  of 
a  place  as  this  ?  I  have  often  suggested  to 
the  magistrates,  that  they  should  let  me 
have  a  wall  built  across,  and  make  the 
room  into  two ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  get 
it  done.  I  have  even  offered  to  pay  double 
rent,  if  they  will  do  it." 

"  That  is  honorable,"  said  the  Herr  Rath, 
"  and  I  will  bring  up  the  matter  at  the  very 
next  session." 

44  Take  care  to  do  it  when  the  Treasurer 
isn't  there,  then;  for  be  is  particularly 
opposed  to  me." 

44  Herr  Hofrath,"  said  Kagebein, "  a  word 
with  you,"  and  he  took  the  Hofrath  into  a 
corner.  44  So  you  really  think  I  cannot  fail 
to  get  the  title  of  Court  Poet?  " 

44 1  certainly  believe  you  will  get  it,  and 
if  I  can  do  anything  —  you  know  I  am  on 
friendly  terms  with  Serene  Highness  —  " 

44  Oh,  you  can  do  everything." 

44  But  Rand  has  influence,  too." 

"  A  word  with  you,  brother-in-law,"  said 
the  Conrector  to  Kunst,  and  led  him  to 
another  corner.  "  You  say  you  would  pay 
double  rent,  —  why  you  pay  no  rent  at  all." 

44  Hold  your  tongue  1  I  know  that,  but  the 
treasurer  is  the  only  one,  besides  us  two, 
who  knows  it;  the  others  don't  trouble 
themselves  about  the  matter ;  and  if  I  can 
get  them  to  grant  my  petition,  everything 
will  go  on  as  it  has  done." 

44  Look  here,  Kagebein,"  said  the  Hot 
rath,  rubbing  his  head, "doubled  is  strong 


Platt-dentsch 
means  cake. 


for  chicken.    "Kuchen"  in  H.   Q 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1872,  by  Llttell  &  Gay,  in  the  Office  of  the  Librariso 

of  Congress  at  Washington.] 
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er,  and  tripled  is  stronger  yet  If  you  have 
me  and  Rand  on  your  side,  and  not  the 
Princess  Cbristei)  there  is  still  something 
wanting.  In  your  place,  I  would  dedicate 
a  Tolame  of  Poems  to  her,  also ;  for  al- 
thoogh  His  Highness  doesn't  think  much 
of  women  generally,  still  he  would  consult 
his  sister  in  such  a  matter." 

"  I  have  a  great  epic  poem,"  whispered 
K'agebein,  ** entitled  'The  Beauty  of  the 
Bakery,  or  the  Leap  through  the  Black- 
thorn I  • " 

"  That  is  fine ;  dedicate  that  to  her*  and 
then  there  will  be  no  difficulty  about  the 
title-** 

"Gentlemen,"  cried  Doctor  Hempel, 
from  the  table,  "  the  punch  is  here ;  you 
ean  discuss  the  rest  of  your  secrets  at 
another  time." 

When  they  were  sitting  together  again, 
Bofrath  Altmann  said : 

"Doctor,  tell  ns  if  it  is  true,  that  old 
shoemaker  Grabow's  second  son  hat  gone 
crazy?" 

"  Yes,  it  is  true ;  a  remarkable  case." 

"Yes,"  said  the  Rath  Fischer,  "and  he  is 
so  bad,  that  we  sent  old  Bendschneider 
there  yesterday,  on  the  magistrates'  ac- 
count, as  a  watcher.  He  has  been  so  be- 
fore ;  it  seems  to  come  upon  him  by  fits." 

"What  is  the  reason  of  it?1'  inquired 
the  Conrector. 

"Eh,  who  knows?"  said  the  doctor. 
"His  old  mother  thinks  he  has  fallen  in 
lore  with  some  distinguished  lady." 

"Nobody  would  go  crazy  on  that  ac- 
count," said  Kunst. 

"Yes,"  said  the  Hofrath,  "you  would 
sot,  I  dare  say ;  you  can  laugh,  you  have  a 
pretty  wife,  and  have  no  idea  how  misera- 
ble an  old  bachelor  or  widower  must  be. 
Isn't  it  so,  Conrector  ?  " 

"Your  misery  has  never  lasted  long," 
■aid  the  Conrector.  "  You  have  been  mar- 
ried three  times,  and  I  wager  a  bowl  of 
punch  before  a  year  is  out  you  will  have  a 
fourth  wife." 

"It  may  happen  so,  if  it  should  be  con- 
venient," said  the  Hofrath. 

"What  would  Serene  Highness  say  to 
that?"  asked  the  Rath  Fischer. 

"Eh,  whatl"  said  the  Hofrath.  "Let 
him  say  what  he  pleases ;  I  shall  not  trouble 
myself  much  about  Serene  Highness  in  an 
•flair  like  that.  Serene  Highness  needs 
me  more  than  I  need  him." 

"Yes,"  said  the  Conrector,  "you  mean 
on  account  of  the  groschens.  But  after  you 
were  married  the  last  time,  it  was  a  good 
while  before  you  had  insinuated  yourself 
into  his  good  graces  again." 

"Well,  Conrector,  it  is  much  the  same 


with  both  of  us.  His  Highness  needs  me 
on  account  of  the  groschens,  and  you  be- 
cause he  is  so  much. afraid  of  a  thunder 
storm.  He  cannot  spare  either  of  us,  and 
so  you  can  get  married  whenever  you 
please.  You  will  wager  a  bowl  of  punch, 
that  I  shall  have  my  fourth  wife  within  a 
year;  I  will  wager  a  bowl  that  you  will 
have  your  second." 

"That  is  right,"  saidKunst;  "children 
take  something  1  Remember  the  host.  This 
that  stand*  on  the  table,  I  shall  set  down 
to  the  Hofrath 's  account,  and  the  second  to 
my.  brother-in-law's." 

"  Hold  1 "  cried  the  Conrector.  "  Don't 
be  too  sure,  and  you  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed. Put  it  all  down  to  the  Hofrath's 
account,  he  must  pay  it  yet." 

"Your  word  is  a  bridge  upon  which  I 
am  not  obliged  to  walk,"  was  the  Hofrath's 
reply. 

"  Well,  has  the  Conrector  anybody  in  his 
eye,  then  ?  "  asked  the  Rath  Fischer. 

"  Yea  indeed,"  laughed  the  Hofrath, 
"  when  he  looks  out  of  his  window  he  can 
look  into  the  window  of  his  sweetheart." 

"  Ha,  ha  1 "  laughed  Kagebeiu,  in  whose 
head  the  punch  was  beginning  to  work  al- 
ready, because  he  was  a  poet : 

"  To  Synoerene  his  spirit  flies, 
To  gase  into  her  lovely  eyns." 

"  Kagebein  1 "  cried  the  Conrector,  stop- 
ping his  ears,  "let  it  go,  we  all  know  yon 
can  do  it.  But,"  turning  to  the  Hofrath, 
"  you  do  not  mean  that  I  have  an  eye  to 
that  old,  yellow  French  woman,  who  lives 
across  the  street  from  my  house?  " 

"  Yellow  French  woman  1 "  interrupted 
Doctor  Hempel,  "she  is  no  more  French 
than  you  or  I.  She  is  from  Forstenbarg, 
her  father  was  the  old  tax-gatherer  Solt- 
mann,  and  as  the  only  daughter  by  his  sec- 
ond wife,  she  inherited  a  very  nice  little 
property.  She  was  maid  of  honor  to  the 
Princess  Christel,  for  many  years,  when 
she  resided  in  Forstenbarg,  and  once  went 
with  her  to  Paris,  where  she  picked  up  a 
little  French." 

"  And  yellow  ?  "  said  the  Hofrath ;  "  she 
is  like  a  white  dove  only  that  she  has  a  few 
freckles  on  her  face,  which  are  always  a 
sign  of  a"  good  tint."  (The  Hofrath  said 
teint,  which  is  no  more  Platt-deutsch  than 
it  is  English.) 

"  Teint  ?  "  repeated  the  Conrector, "  that 
is  one  of  your  distinguished  expressions  for 
skin,  I  suppose  ?  You  must  have  picked  that 
up  among  his  Highness's  old  foreign  Court 
ladies  ?  " 

"  Ho,  ho !  '•'  said  Heir  Fischer,  "  he  is  try- 
ing to  escape,  he  wants  to  turn  the  conver- 
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•at ion.  Hpld  1  How  is  it  about  the  yellow 
French  neighbor  V" 

u  Brother-in-law,  brother-in-law !  "  cried 
Kunst,  stopping  bis  pendulum  motion  for  a 
moment,  "  what  shall  I  think  of  you  ?  I 
shall  have  to  take  you  in  hand ! " 

Here  Kagebein  interrupted,  looking 
steadfastly  at  the  wall,  as  if  the  poetry  were 
inscribed  there : 

"  His  deeds  malicious  and  unjust, 

Crafty  his  thoughts,  and  full  of  guile, 
His  fame  is  vanity  and  dust, 
flfe  merits  no  fair  lady's  smile." 

"  Look  here,  Kagebein  I "  said  the  Con- 
rector,  as  he  finished  his  glass,  "  I  have 
been  favored  with  quite  enough  of  your 
poetry  for  to-day,  and  I  have  behaved  as 
well  as  anybody  could  expect;  but  if  you 
are  going  to  make  a  personal  matter  of  it, 
I  will  sue  you  for  libel.  Rath  Fischer  and 
Doctor  Hempel  are  my  witnesses  that  I 
have  given  you  fair  warning." 

But  that  was  asking  too  much  of  a  poet 
in  full  swing;  Kagebein  went  on,  undis- 
mayed : 

"  No  lady  looks  on  thee  with  favor, 
Nor  will,  with  all  thy  best  endeavor, 
Yet  better  luck  I  wish  to  thee 
This  evening,  drinking  punoh  with  thee." 

"That  is  right  I"  cried  Hofrath  Alt- 
mann,  "  we  will  drink  punch,  and  the  Court 
Poet  Kagebein  shall  have  the  first  toast ! " 

"Yes,  Conrector,"  said  Rath  Fischer, 
"  and  you  shall  give  it." 

"So  I  will,"  said  the  Herr  Conrector, 
touching  glasses  with  the  poet.  "May  he 
live  long  and  give  up  writing  poetry ! " 

"  Ha,  ha !  "  cried  the  Hofrath,  "  why  he 
has  but  just  begun  !  Fay  him  in  his  own 
coin,  Conrector  I  We  Bramborgers  must 
not  allow  ourselves  to  be  outstripped  by  a 
Strelitzer,  in  the  art  of  poetry." 

"  You  are  a  sly  old  instigator.  Hofrath, 
and  you  have  learned  it  at  our  Serene  High- 
nesses' Court,  for  there "    If  he  had 

gone  on  he  would  probably  have  been 
guilty  of  contempt  of  Majesty,  but  he  was 
fortunately  interrupted.  During  all  this 
talk,  Doctor  Hempel  had  been  gazing 
fixedly  into  his  glass,  and  when  he  saw 
that  it  was  full  he  had  drunk  it ;  and  when 
he  saw  that  it  was  empty,  he  had  filled  it 
again,  and  so  by  degrees  he  had  arrived  at 
the  physical  condition  where  singing  was 
necessary  to  his  happiness ;  he  looked  stiffly 
into  his  glass,  emptied  it  with  the  greatest 
deliberation  and  solemnity,  and  broke  out 
in  a  stentorian  bass  : 

«•  Die  Lineweber  haben  eine  Saubers  Zunft." 


"Have  you  got, so  far  as  that,  neigh- 
bor V  "  cried  the  Rath  Fischer,  w  have  you 
got  to  the  Linen  weaver '  ?  " 

"  Karl ! "  cried  Kunst  to  the  boy,  "  bring 
in  the  other  bowl,  we  have  got  to  the 
Linen  weavers!"  and  he  waved  Hofrath 
Altmann's  cane  over  his  head ;  for  be  had 
the  habit,  in  his  pendulum  progress,  of  tak- 
ing out  one  after  another  of  bis  guest's 
canes,  for  exercise. 

All  this  by-play  had  not  interrupted 
Doctor  Hempel  in  his  song : 

"  Die  Lineweber  haben  eine  Saubere  Zunft, 
Harum,  discharum  — 
Mittfasten  halten  sie  Zusammen-kunft, 
Harum,  discharum  — 
Aschegraue,  Dunkelblaue, 
Mir  ein  Viertel,  Dir  ein  Viertel, 
Fein  oder  grob,  Geld  giebts  docb, 
Awhegraue,  Dunkelblaue —  " 

Here  the  whole  company  joined  in,  loud- 
ly ;  stamping  in  chorus. 

"  Karl  1 "  cried  Kunst  to  the  boy,  "  run 
to  my  wife,  and  ask  her  to  send  us  in  some 
pepper-nuts  and  apples." 

44  Die  Lineweber  haben  sieh  ein  Hans  gebaut, 
Harum,  discharum. 
Von  buttermilk  and  sauerkraut, 
Harum,  disoharum— -  " 

began  Doctor  Hempel  again. 

'•  No,  Doctor,"  interrupted  Rath  Fischer, 
"that  is  enough.  If  we  were  to  sing 
through  the  whole  of  the  Linen  weavers, 
we  should  be  sitting  round  the  punch-bowl 
at  sunrise  to-morrow  morning.  Let  us 
have  a  round  song." 

"  Karl,"  cried  Kunst,  "  run  into  ray  room 
and  bring  the  great  covered  glass  for  the 
round  song." 

Kagebein  looked  at  the  wall  again,  and 
seemed  to  be  considerably  agitated. 

"  God  bless  us !  "  cried  the  Conroctor  to 
Doctor  Hempel.   "  He  is  composing  again.** 

"Die    Lineweber    schlaohten    alle    Jahr    swei 
Sohwein,'* 

began  Doctor  Hempel. 

44  Hush  1 "  cried  Hofrath  Altmann,  here  is 
Kunst's  great  goblet,  now  we  will  begin :  •* 

"Rund,  Rund,  Rund-Gesang—" 

"  Karl,"  cried  Kunst  again, "  get  my  arm- 
chair for  my  brother-in-law,  the  Conrector ; 
he  must  be  president ;  and  put  a  bit  of  tile 
under  the  short  leg; — to  keep  it  from  wab- 
bling," he  explained  to  his  brother-in-law. 

"  Come,  now,  begin  1  "  cried  Hofrath 
Altmann,  and  all  joined  in  singing : 

44  Rund,  Rund,  Rund-Gesang  und  Rebensaft 
Lieben  wir  ja  Alle; 
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Dm*  triolet  mit  Math  and  graft 

SohaQineode  Pokale! 
Brudcr,  done  Schonste  heisst?  " 

All  eyes  were  turned  upon  Kagebein, 
who  rose  with  an  involuntary  jerk,  and 
whose  face  beamed  with  poetic  fire,  senti- 
mental emotion,  and  chivalric  ardor ;  as  if 
the  son  shone  from  one  eye,  the  moon  from  j 
another,  and  superfluous  pine  torches  were 
kindled  upon  the  nose  between  them.  He 
steadied  himself  by  grasping  the  back  of 
the  Conrector's  chair  with  one  hand,  while 
be  gesticulated  with  the  other : 

"Faneh  and  Bishop  we  most  not  forget,  — 
Everything  be  done  with  etiquette,  — 
To  the  health  of  all  your  fair  ones  drinking 
And  with  kindest  wishes  of  them  thinking, 
Hers  I  drink  the  health  of  my  Zephire, 
And  —  and — and  —  " 

**  And  so  do  all  the  others  here,"  said  the 
Conrector. 

"And  to  all  fair  ladies,  everywhere," 
cried  Kagebein,  angrily,  looking  at  the 
Conrector  with  indignation,  as  if  the  latter 
had  attempted  to  pluck  the  finest  laurel 
from  bis  wreath. 

"  I  shall  not  drink  to  Zephire  and  Ze- 
mirt,"  grumbled  Doctor  Hempel,  in  his 
deep  bass,  "they  are  dogs'  names.  My 
mother-in-law  had  one,  that  she  called  Ze- 
mire,  snd  my  neighbor,  Schultz  the  baker's 
wife,  has  one  called  Zephire. 

"Die  Leuiewsber  maehtsu  eint  sarts  masik." 

Bat  here  he  was  interrupted.  Kagebein 
bad  removed  his  right  hand  from  the  Con- 
rector's  chair,  —  his  only  security,  —  to 
take  the  goblet,  and  was  lifting  it  to  drink 
to  bis  Zephire,  when  the  Doctor's  con- 
temptuous words  fell  upon  his  ear.  It  was 
as  i£  when  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a  verse, 
s  beggar  had  come  to  the  door,  or  as  if, 
when  he  and  his  Zephire  were  sitting  in 
the  moonshine,  6omeoody  had  poured  a 
glass  of  cold  water  over  their  heads,  or 
a  if  the  arm  which  he  had  outstretched  for 
knightly  deeds  had  been  suddenly  arrested. 
When  one's  arm  is  thus  suddenly  arrested, 
and  one  is  holding  a  full  glass  in  one's  hand, 
the  cup  naturally  runs  over,  and  so  it  did 
oo  the  present  occasion.  Zephire's  health 
overflowed  upon  the  Hofrath  Altmaun's 
velvet  vest. 

"P-rr-r-rl"  puffed  the  Hofrath,  whose 
iaee  had  also  received  a  little  kiss  from  Ze- 
phire, **  the  devil  take  such  awkwardness !  " 

"Karl,  bring  a  towel/'  cried  Kuust, 
*  and  clean  np  the  Herr  Hofrath." 

Kagebein  stood  for  a  moment  quite  as- 
tonished and  confounded,  then  the  fright 


broqght  him  partially  to  his  senses,  and  he 
said,  quite  reasonably :  "  Herr  Hofrath, 
Herr  Hofrath,  I  could  not  help  it.  It  made 
my  hand  tremble  to  hear  Doctor  Hempel 
call  Zephire  a  dog's  name." 

But  when  he  saw  Karl  wiping  up  the 
punch,  the  poetic  fire  broke  out  anew : 

"  This  is  a  sad  affair  to  day, 
But  see,  the  servant  comes  in  haste, 
And,  koeeling,  gently  wipes  away 
The  panch  from  the  Herr  Hofrath's 


And  then  he  turned  to  Doctor  Hempel,  who 
had  risen  and  was  standing  by  the  window 
in  the  corner,  and  cried  in  a  loud  voice, 
while  he  pointed  to  Karl: 

"  I  was  unfortunate,  but  thou 
The  cause  of  all  the  trouble  art, 
Thy  scornful  words  of  my  Zephire 
80  deeply  grieved  my  tender  heart" 

Fortunately  Doctor  Hempel  did  not 
notice  the  poet's  observations ;  he  had  been 
checked  in  his  favorite  song,  and  the 
Linen-weavers  were  still  imprisoned  in  his 
tnroat;  he  improved  the  opportunity  to 
let  them  out,  and  was  singing  his  song  to 
himself  in  the  corner. 

"  Ad  locos  1 "  cried  Kunst,  "  sub  proeclu- 
sione,  —  that  is  to  say,  whoever  does  not 
sit  down,  must  give  a  bowl  of  punch." 

"  Down  with  you ! "  said  the  Conrector, 
pulling  the  poet  down  into  his  chair  by 
the  skirts  of  his  coat.  "  You  will  be  spill- 
in  or  over  me,  next." 

But  this  Babylonish  confusion  of  tongues 
did  not  continue  long;  for  though  punch 
has  the  failing  of  making  sensible  people 
a  little  light-headed,  it  has  also  the  good 
property  of  rendering  some  people,  not 
over-gifted  with  intelligence,  uncommonly 
sensible.  It  had  this  effect  upon  Rath 
Fischer.  He  got  up  and  made  a  speech ; 
as  the  Conrector  observed  afterwards,  the 
most  sensible  he  ever  heard  from  him.  He 
began  by  assuring  the  company  that  he, 
for  his  part,  was  quite  sober ;  —  a  state- 
ment which  nobody  contradicted,  though 
the  Conrector  muttered  to  himself,  "  He 
always  is,"  —  then  he  looked  at  Kagebein, 
and  added :  "  One  of  the  company,  how- 
ever, was  very  drunk ;  but  it  was  a  bene- 
fit to  the  others,  else  they  might  not  have 

been  favoured  with  his  fine  thoughts, " 

Here  Kagebein  was  going  to  protest  and 
defend  himself;  but  the  Conrector  so  far 
restrained  him  that  he  produced  only  one 
short  verse :  — 

"  Thanks  for  your  kind  remarks,  my  friend; 
Eat  and  drink  with  a  joyous  heart ! 
Live  in  pleasure  without  end  ! 
Bid  all  anxious  cares  depart ! " 
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"  Very  good  I "  said  the  Conrector,  and 
turned  to  Rath  Fischer: 

"  So,  now  go  on  I " 

Rath  Fischer  blew  his  none  to  give  him- 
self time  for  reflection,  and  said :  "  Iiof- 
rath  Altmann  might  make  himself  quite 
easy,  for,  so  far  as  he  .knew,  punch  left  no 
traces." —  "  Cannot  you  see  it  yourself?  " 
asked  the  Hofrath.—  "  Well,  and  if  it  did 
leave  traces,"  continued  the  orator,  M  there 
was  no  great  harm  done,  for  the  Hofrath 
had  received  this  vest  as  a  present  from 
his  Serene  Highuess,  and  his  Serene  High- 
ness had  more  left  than  he  knew  what  to 
do  with.  For  the  rest,  they  had  come  here 
to  enjoy  themselves  in  peace  and  quiet,  and 
if  Doctor  Hempel  had  rather  overdone  the 
Linenweavers,  he  had  his  reasons  for  it;  he 
had  heard  that  Doctor  Hera  pel's  grand- 
father had  been  a  linen  weaver,  and  he 
thought  well  of  the  doctor  for  wishing  to 
honour  the  old  gentleman." 

44  That  was  a  stupid  joke  I "  cried  the 
doctor;  "his  grandfather  was  no  linen- 
weaver  ;  he  had  held  an  office  under  Gov- 
ernment ;  he  had  been  a  gate-keeper  about 
the  time  that  Rath  Fischer's  grandfather 
bad  been  a  policeman." 

"My  grandfather "began  Hofrath 

Altmann,  —  "was  a  letter-carrier  for  the 
Post,"  cried  Kunst ;  "  Karl  I  No,  that  will 
do !  I  don't  want  you,  —  only  wanted  to 
see  if  you  were  at  your  post." 

"My    grandfather, "  began    Kage- 

bein,  —  "was  a  blockhead-maker,"  mut- 
tered the  Conrector.  "Fie I  for  shame  I 
Trying  to  make  out  your  grandfathers 
more  distinguished  than  other  people's  I 
We  should  all  be  thankful  that  our  ances- 
tors were  good,  honest  people,  who  did 
their  best  for  us,  so  that  we  have  become 
what  we  are." 

"You  are  right,  brother-in-law,"  said 
Kunst,  •«  for  my  grandfather " 

"  We  have  had  enough  of  that!    Come : 


«< 


Rund,  Rund,  Rund-Gelong 
Und  Rebensaft— 


"  Karl  I  fill  the  glasses !  "  cried  Kunst, 
and,  going  to  the  corner,  he  selected  a  new 
stick  and  waved  it  over  the  heads  of  the 
company  to  beat  the  time  for  the  song. 

44  Bruder,  deine  Sohune  heist?" 

sang  Khgebein,  turning  to  the  Conrector. 

"  I  have  none,"  was  the  curt  reply. 

"Out  with  it!  out  with  it!  He  must 
have  one !  "  cried  his  comrades ;  but  Kage- 
bein  knew  what  to  do ;  he  sung  lustily  : 

44  Nihilia,  die  sail  leben!  Nihilia,  diesall  leben!  " 

Kunst  had  always  been  accustomed  to  a 


stick  with  a  crook ;  at  this  moment  he  held 
in  his  hand  a  stick  with  a  head,  and  as  he 
was  beating  the  time  with  great  energy,  it 
flew  out  of  his  hand,  broke  Hofrath  Alt- 
mann and  Doctor  Hem  pel's  earthen  pipes, 
and  struck  the  Conrector. 

"  Karl  1 "  cried  Kunst,  "  fresh  pipes  for 
the  two  gentlemen ! " 

"Brother-in-law,"  said  the  Conrector, 
"  how  could  you  throw  about  my  cane  in 
that  fashion !  The  gold  head  might  be  in- 
jured." 

"  That  is  your  cane,  is  it  ?  "  said  Kunst, 
snatching  it  out  of  his  hand.  "  That  is  my 
father-in-law's  cane." 

"  Yes,  and  my  father-in-law's,  too." 

"  My  father-in-law  gave  me  that  cane  on 
his  death-bed." 

"  He  gave  it  to  me ! "  cried  the  Conrec- 
tor, and  he  snatched  it  from  Kunst  again ; 
"  and,  brother-in-law,  mark  this :  beatus 
possessor." 

"  Beati  possidentis  "  said  Rath  Fischer  to 
himself. 

"And     this   cane "  cried    Kunst. 

"  And  this  cane,"  cried  the  Conrector, "  my 
father-in-law  gave  me  on  his  death-bed; 
he  said  a  man  in  my  position  ought  to  carry 
a  gold-headed  cane." 

"Karl,"  cried  KunBt,  "take  the  stick 
away  from  him!  But  he#must  pay  first. 
Nobody  need  come  here  who  will  not 
pay ! " 

"  I  have  paid,"  cried  the  Conrector,  and 
he  buttoned  up  his  pockets,  threw  his 
cloak  over  his  shoulder*,  and  marched  off 
with  the  greatest  dignity. 

"  You  are  right  1 "  cried  Rath  Fischer, 
and  followed  him. 

"  Bravo  1 "  cried  Hofrath  Altmann,  also 
following.  "  If  Kunst  were  to  go  about 
with  a  gold-headed  cane,  he  would  look 
like  a  pig's  head  brought  to  the  table  with 
a  lemon  in  the  mouth." 

As  the  Conrector  passed  under  the  arched 
gateway  of  the  Rathhaus,  where  Kunst  had 
hung  a  lantern  for  this  special  occasion,  a 
gust  of  wind  struck  him ;  he  did  not  heed 
it,  but,  holding  fast  with  one  hand  the  old 
cloak,  which  was  not  buttoned,  and 
streamed  out  behind  him  like  a  torn  sail, 
he  held  up  his  cane  before  him  with  the 
other,  and  cried, "  My  cane  /" 

"  You  look  like  the  flying  Mercury,  on 
the  Dutch  tobacco-packages,"  said  the 
Hofrath. 

"With  a  caducous,"  laughed  Rath 
Fischer. 

"  My  cane  I "  cried  the"  Conrector,  pay- 
ing no  attention  to  their  jokes,  turned  into 
his  street,  entered  his  house,  and,  in  the 
hall,  cried  once  more :  u  My  cane  1 " 
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"Good  heavens ! n  exclaimed,  Diirten, 
earning  to  meet  him,  "  what  is  the  matter  ? 
What  do  yon  want  ?    Come  into  the  room." 

"Knnst  will  take  my  cane  from  me  I" 

»  What  1    Kunst  will  take  your  cane  ?  " 

u  Kunst  will  take  my  cane  I  " 

uWhy,  Kunst  mutt  be  out  of  bis  beadl 
Come,  Heir  Conrector,  you  have  got  ex- 
cited ;  drink  a  glass  of  water,  and  go  to 
bed.   You  will  feel  better  in  the  morning." 

u  Knnst Hold  i  Anna  Maria  Doro- 
thea Holzen,  eldest  daughter  of  Holzen  the 
master-cooper,  1  believe  you  are  a  thor- 
oughly houest  girl.  I  will  deliver  my  cane 
into  your  charge.  You  shall  be  responsi- 
ble for  it ! " 

M  Give  it  here,  Herr  Conrector ;  I  will 
lock  it  up  in  my  chest,  and  anybody  that 
tries " 

"  Kunst  might  invade  the  premises  when 
I  am  in  school." 

u  Eb  !  Ill  invade  him,  if  ho  should ! " 
cried  Diirten,  flourishing  the  stick  in  the 
air.    M  But  now  go  to  bed." 

"  And  Rath  Fischer,  too,  he  said : '  Beati 
possidentis"  said  he. 

"I  don't  understand,"  said  Diirten,  "  but 
it  must  be  something  very  foolish  if  Rath 
Fischer  said  it,  for  since  the  time  when  be 
sold  ray  old  father's  garden " 

"  Rath  Fiscbf  r  ?  Doctor  Herapel  ?  Doc- 
tor Hempel  is  a  linen-weaver,  — 

"  Die  Leineweber  haben  eine  Saubere  Zunft," 

sang  the  Conrector,  and  took  down  his 
violin,  and  was  going  to  play  the  Linen- 
weavers  on  this  Holy  Night  between  the 
24th  and  25th  of  December;  but  Diirten 
Holzen  was  too  quick  for  him.  She 
snatched  the  fiddle  bow  from  his  hand. 
"Come,  this  is  pretty  business!  I  will 
smear  your  bow  with  tallow  I  How  ?  You 
must  sing,  as  Cantor,  in  the  church,  to- 
morrow, and  you  want  to  play  the  Linen- 
weavers  in  the  middle  of  the  night  ?  What 
would  people  say  V  What  would  the  neigh- 
bors say?  What  would  the  old  yellow 
thing  opposite  say  ?  Come,  do  you  go  to 
bed,  and  I  will  put  away  the  fiddle  bow 
and  the  cane,  and  when  you  are  in  bed  I 
will  come  and  take  away  the  oandle,  so 
there  will  be  no  danger ;  "  and  upon  that 
she  departed,  and  he  went  to  bed.  After 
a  little  while,  when  she  heard  him  snoring 
unmistakably,  she  went  in  and  brought  out 
his  candle,  and  said  to  herself: 

44  Things  must  have  gone  wrong  this 
evening,  for  he  is  not  generally  so ;  but  he 
is  not  used  to  it,  and  cannot  bear  much ; 
and  then  he  got  vexed  with  Kunst.  Well, 
that  is  no  matter,  that  is  good  for  him ;  he 
learns  to  know  the  difference.    To-morrow 


he  will  have  the  headache  vand  stay  at 
home,  and  that  is  a  good  thing,  too.  1  can 
go  with  Stining  and  Halsband  on  the  ice, 
and  look  after  them  ;  for  such  young  peo- 
ple ought  not  to  be  left  alone." 

In  a  little  while  all  was  dark  in  the  Con- 
rector's  house,  but  if  one  could  have  seen 
through  the  darkness,  and  have  looked 
into  Diirten  Holzen's  sleeping-room,  be 
would  have  perceived  her  lying  softly 
asleep,  with  her  hands  folded  on  her 
bosom.  Only  innocent  child-hands,  and 
houest,  bard-working  hands,  that  are  pure 
from  unjust  gains  and  wicked  deeds,  carry 
the  evening  prayer  on  into  quiet,  blessed 
dreams. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Diirten  surreys  and  measures  her  Christmas  pres- 
ent —  The  yellow  woman  brings  a  yellow  cake.  — 
Dur ten's  pride  in  Kirschii  Cornucopia  and  Ho- 
mer. — 1\  unst  makes  an  invasion  and  conspires 
with  the  yellow  woman. —The  Herr  Conrector 
finds  a  piece  of  white  paper  and  has  ths  headache 
in  consequence  of  yesterday  evening.  —  Durten 
and  Stining  go  on  the  ice  with  HaUband,  who 
improves  his  privileges.  —  Knnst  makes  shameful 
attempts  upon  Durten's  loyalty  with  a  glass  of 
punch.—  Durten  *it*  in  Judgment  upon  Stining, 
and  Kunst  congratulates  his  brother-in-law  upon 
the  yellow  woman. 

The  next  morning,  the  Herr  Conrector 
sat  in  his  place  as  Cantor,  at  the  church, 
and  played  the  organ  and  sang  with  as 
much  energy  as  the  occasion  called  for  and 
his  headache  would  permit ;  Diirten  Holzen, 
meanwhile,  stood  in  the  hall,  and  had  hung 
her  Christmas  present  on  a  nail,  that  it 
might  appear  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
sun  shone  brightly  through  the  hall- win- 
dow, for  it  was  a  beautiful  white  Christmas 
and  winter  day.  The  storm  of  yesterday 
evening  was  over,  and  the  young  people  in 
the  city  were  getting  out  their  skates  and 
sleds,  and  saying :  "  It  would  be  fine  on 
the  ice  to-day,  for  the  wind  has  blown  off 
the  snow  from  the  track.'* 

Diirten  Holzen  held  a  hazel  stick  and  a 
brush  in  her  hand,  but  she  did  not  proceed 
to  her  work;  she  turned  her  future  prop- 
erty to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  and  up 
and  down,  and  held  it  in  the  sunlight. 

"It  would  do  now,"  she  said,  thought- 
fully, "  but  at  Whitsuntide  1  How  he  will 
rub  it,  before  that  time,  on  those  old  rough 
benches  1  If  he  would  only  sit  quietly,  and 
have  a  cushion  in  his  chair;  but  he  never 
will.  I  might  at  least  try  the  Experiment 
of  a  cushion." 

She  went  into  her  room,  and  came  back 
with  a  6pencer  pattern,  and  laid  the  back 
piece  here  and  there  on  the  breeches,  but 
it  would  not  fit  anywhere. 

"  Well,"  said  she,  "  he  may  be  able  to  tell 
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bow  *  spencer  is  coming  oat  of  it,—*/ 
cannot.    Perhaps  Stining  can  help  me/' 

While  she  was  engaged  in  these  pro- 
found thoughts,  the  door  opened.  Diirten 
dropped  her  brush  and  earns  near  crying 
for  help,  for  she  felt  as  if  a  whole  band 
of  robbers  had  broken  into  the  hall,  and 
she  were  about  to  be  gagged  and  bound ; 
—  the  neighbour  from  across  the  street 
stood  there,  in  her  yellow  pelisse,  and  held 
in  her  hand  a  plate  containing  a  cake  as 
yellow  as  saffron. 

Diirten  was  greatly  terrified ;  but,  being 
so  decided  a  character,  she  quickly  regained 
her  self-possession,  and  then  became 
ashamed  and  vexed  at  her  own  foolish- 
ness, and  angry  with  its  cause. 

"Bon  jour,  Mademoiselle,"  said  the 
neighbour,  making  a  very  graceful  bow. 

Diirten  Holzen  slightly  inflated  her  nos- 
trils, threw  back  her  head,  and  thrust  her 
hands  under  her  apron,  in  a  very  resolute 
manner,  bo  that  the  hazel  stick,  which  she 
still  held,  hung  down  at  her  side  like  a 
sword.  "  If  you  mean  me,  with  your  Mam- 
sell,"  said  she,  very  coldly,  and  yet  with 
great  excitement,  "  I  can  only  say  that  I 
make  no  pretensions  to  such  a  rank  and 
title;  I  am  only  the  Herr  Conrector's 
house-keeper." 

"  Pardon,  ma  chere,  I  am  far  from  wish- 
ing tor  disturb  the  peace  of  this  amiable 
household,  which  has  been  established  un- 
der the  wings  of  modest  intellect.  I  come 
en  qualite*  of  a  friendly  neighbour,  to  lay 
at  your  feet  and  the  Conrector's  a  modest 
offering  for  the  joyful  occasion  of  this  fes- 
tal* day.  Chose  la  is  from  the  boulangere, 
Madam  Schultz,  who  has  just  betrayed  to 
me  that  you  did  not  bake  for  the  festival." 

So,  Diirten  Holzen,  what  now?  You 
may  still  be  angry,  if  you  please,  but  you 
cannot  afford  to  be  rude ;  when  a  person 
comes  to  you  with  such  fine  language,  and 
a  saffron-coloured  cake,  you  must  at  least 
show  that  you  have  manners.  But  you 
can  still  be  angry,  Diirten  t  And  so  she 
was. 

"  What !  "  she  cried,  «  8chultz,  —  Baker 
Schultz !  Does  she  bring  us  into  the  mouth 
of  strange  people,  because  we  have  not 
baked  ?  We  might  have  baked,  as  well  as 
other  people,  but  we  di d  not  choose  to  bake ; 
and  Schultz  makes  sport  of  us  on  that  ac- 
count?" 

Not  at  all,  —  she  had  not  spoken  of  it  in 
that  way,  said  Mamsell  Soltmann,  and  be- 
gan her  fine  speeches  anew,  holding  out 
the  plate  to  Diirten,  so  that  Diirten  was 
compelled  to  be  civil  in  return,  even  if  the 
Mamsell  had  worn  ten  yellow  pelisses,  one 
above  the  other.    She  could  not  receive 


her  guest  in  the  hall,  her  own  room  was 
not  yet  ready  for  company,  for  she  wast 
very  sparing  of  wood ;  so  she  dropped  her 
stick,  took  out  her  hands  from  under  her 
apron,  and  taking  the  plate  in  one  band, 
she  opened  the  door  of  the  Herr  Conrec- 
tor's room  with  the  other,  and  motioned 
the  French  woman  to  enter.  Although 
she  was  still  angry,  a  thrill  of  pride  ran 
through  her  heart  when  she  saw  that  the 
outlandish  woman  stepped  over  the  thresh- 
old of  the  Conrector's  study  with  fear  and 
trembling.  It  was  really  so.  The  poor 
yellow  woman  thought  nothing  of  bringing 
the  Herr  Conrector  a  little  cake  for  Christ- 
mas ;  but  as  she  entered  this  sanctum- 
sanctorum,  she  felt  like  a  young  student 
when  he  enters  for  the  first  time,  as  a 
Freshman,  the  lecture  room  of  some  learned 
professor,  where  learning  is,  so  to  speak, 
dished  out  in  bowls  and  administered  in 
brimming  ladles,  and  the  very  air  of  the 
room  has  a  musty  odor,  from  the  quan- 
tity of  wisdom  it  contains,  and  the  length 
of  time  it  has  been  the  abode  of  learn- 
ing. 

Diirten  set  down  the  plate  on  the  table, 
pushed  aside  the  Herr  Conrector's  arm- 
chair, and,  placing  another  for  the  visitor, 
said: 

"  Sit  down.  He  is  not  at  home,  he  is  at 
church." 

But  the  guest  stood,  quite  confound- 
ed, before  the  Herr  Courector's  book- 
shelves, and  contemplated,  the  backs  of 
perhaps  fifty  old  leather-covered  volumes 
witli  great  veneration. 

"  And  has  he  read  all  those  through  V  " 
cried  the  Mamsell. 

Auotber  thrill  of  pride  shot  through  Dux- 
ten's  heart.  The  air  was  not  musty  to 
her,  she  was  quite  accustomed  to  it. 

14  Read  them  through  I  "  said  she,  and 
laughed  as  if  she  were  laughing  at  a  child. 
•'Read  them  through  1  Studied  them 
through,  you  should  say  !  See  here,"  and 
she  pulled  out  an  old  soldier,  *•  this  is  Kir* 
schii ;  tbiB  generally  lies  here ;  we  always 
use  this  when  we  give  private  instructions. 
These  six  go  back  and  forth  with  him  to 
school,  he  teaches  ont  of  them  there.  Some 
get  as  far  as  these.  I  think  they  must  be 
a  sort  of  catechism,  but  some  learn  out  of 
this,"  and  she  took  down  a  well-worn  speci- 
men of  Homer.  "  This  must  be  something 
like  our  Bible,  for  the  Conrector  reads  in 
it  every  evening,  sometimes  softly,  but  of- 
ten aloud,  and  then  it  sounds  as  fine  as 
when  they  are  singing  in  church.  Of 
course  one  cannot  understand  a  word  of 
it;  it  is  just  as  if  you  were  to  go  to  the 
Jewish  Synagogue.    And  just  see  how  it 
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looks  inside  1 "  nod  she  held  up  the  Greek 
letters  for  the  Mamsell'e  observation. 

She  was  admiring  them,  when  the  door 
bell  rang,  and  the  Bath  Kellermeister, 
Kmst  came  into  the  room : 

44  Good  morning  I  —  My  brother-in-law 
the  Conrector  not  yet  home  from  church  ?  " 

"Not  yet,"  replied  Dtirten,  her  angry 
mood  returning,  upon  the  sight  of  Kunst, 
especially  as  she  noticed  him  prying  into 
all  the  corners,  which  could  only  be  from 
his  anxiety  to  discover  the  gold-headed 


"Ah,  so  1 "  said  be,  and  coughed  aiittle 
to  clear  his  throat,  made  the  Mamsell 
rather  a  cavalier  bow,  looked  at  her  with 
some  cariosity,  and  then  said,  laughing  to 
himself  aiittle: 

*  So  you  are  here  too  ?  Wo  11,  I  con- 
gratulate you ! " 

"Pourquoi  ?  v  asked  she,  turning  red. 

"Why?  Because  ■  I  should  have 
laid,  the  compliments  of  the  season  1  You 
ean  reckon  it  against  New- Year's,  for  I 
shall  have  so  many  people  to  congratulate 
then,  that  I  may  forget  you/*  and  with 
last  he  stuck  his  thumbs  in  the  armholes 
of  his  vest,  and  began  to  walk  up  and 
down  the  room. 

'Diirten,  when  will  he  come  ?  " 

•  When  church  is  out." 

*Hm !     Hm  !  —  Earl  1    Yes,  so.    I  will 


make  some  other  calls  in  the  city;  for  I 
don't  see  his  stick  anywhere."- 

"  If  you  want  a  stick,  I  can  help  you  to 
one,"  said  Dtirten,  going  out  aa  quickly  as 
if  she  kept  an  assortment  of.  walking  sticks 
on  hand,  and  could  equip  all  the  idlers  in 
Nigen-Bramborg. 

**  Here  1"  said  she,  holding  out  to  the 
Rath  Kellermeister  the  kuotted  hazel  *tick 
with  which  she  had  been  beating  the  velvet 
breeches. 

"  Hm  1  Hm !  —  She  is  making  fun  of 
me.  —  Very  good,  I  will  remember ;  put  it 
down  to  your  account/' 

"  I  wish  you  a  good  morning/'  said  the 
neighbor,  who  had  noticed  that  there  was 
something  in  the  air.    "  Adieu  1 " 

"Wait,  wait!"  said  Kunst,  "I  have 
something  to  say  to  you,  I  will  go  with 
you.  —  You  often  visit  my  brother-in-law 
—  well,  no  harm  in  it !  —  Well,  Diirten,  I 
have  nothing  to  look  for  here." 

44 1  thought  so,"  said  Diirten  to  herself, 
as  the  two  went  out  together.  "  Truly  I  " 
she  exclaimed,  putting  her  hands  on  her 
sides,  and  watching  them  across  the  street, 
"  he  goes  with  her  to  her  house.  This  is  a 
regular  conspiracy  against  the  Herr  Con- 
rector,  I'll  Wager  my  life  1  He  wants  the 
cane,  and  what  she  wants "  The  sen- 
tence was  finished  by  a  significant  shud- 
der. 


Harper'*  Weekly  announces  the  death,  at 
Beading,  Pennsylvania,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six, 
of  Mr.  William  M.  Baird,  a  gentleman  who  was 
much  interested  in  natural  history,  and  espe- 
cbilj  in  ornithology.  Mr.  Baird,  while  resid- 
ing st  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  commenced  iu 
1838  a  collection  of  the  birds  of  the  county,  in 
which  he  was  assisted  by  his  younger  brother, 
Prof  8.  F.  Baird,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution ; 
lad  the  two  carried  on  their  labours  in  common 
for  many  years,  daring  which  time  they  published 
coBJobtly  descriptions  of  two  new  species  of  small 
ij-ettebers  discovered  by  them  in  the  vicinity 
of  Carlisle,  as  also  a  list  of  the  birds  of  Cum- 
berland County.  Having  adopted  the  profession 
of  the  law,  Mr.  William  Baird  was  obliged  to 
give  op  his  active  labours  in  ornithology,  and 
the  work  was  continued  by  his  brother,  who,  on 
reeming  an  appointment  in  conneuiiou  withtbe 
Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington,  carried 
to  it  the  conjoint  collection,  whioh  formed,  in  a 
measure,  the  basis  of  the  magnificent  series  of 
North  American  birds  in  the  institution,  and 
vhich  has  served  as  the  material  for  so  much 
RBESfch  on  the  pari  of  naturalists  in  America 
■ad  ether  countries. 


We  hear  from  Ceylon  that  there  has  been  a  ■ 
deluge,  which  has  done  considerable  damage; 
but  the  coffee  districts  are  believed  not  to  hive 
Buffered  much.  At  Colombo  a  bank  near  the 
Pettah,  or  native  suburb,  had  to  be  cut  through 
in  order  to  allow  the  water  accumulated  in  the 
lake  and  its  neighborhood  to  escape  into  the  sea. 
Mr.  S.  Green,  of  Colombo  (a  gentleman  who 
takes  great  interest  in  scienoe,  and  has  sent 
home  to  England  a  great  number  of  very  inter- 
esting minute  insects  new  to  science,  and  who 
has  a  splendid  telescope  by  Cooke,  the  best  in 
Ceylon),  says  in  a  private  letter  : —  ••  We  have 
had  heavy  rains  here,  whioh  have  inundated  a 
great  portion  of  the  Western  Province.  A  great 
many  native  houses  have  been  destroyed,  and 
one  or  two  lives  lost.  Many  natives  took  refuge 
in  the  coooa-nut  trees  around  their  dwellings; 
but  some  were  found  already  occupied  by  snakes 
that  had  climbed  the  trees  to  esoape  the  flood. 
Tbey  were  very  fierce,  and  maintained  their 
position.  '  A  friend  of  mine  going  over  the 
paddy-fields  in  a  boat,  saw  several  dead  snakes 
floating  on  the  water,  and  others  swimming 
about/'  Nature. 
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From  Ttao  Cornhlll  Magazine. 
COINCIDENCES  AND   SUPERSTITIONS. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  occasion- 
al occurrence  of  coincidences,  no  strange 
— considered  abstractly  —  that  it  appears 
difficult  to  regard  them  as  due  to  mere 
casualty.    The  mind  is  dwelling  on  some 
person  or  event,  and  suddenly  a  circum- 
stance happens  which  is  associated  in  some 
altogether  unexpected,  and  as  it  were  im- 
probable manner  with  that  person  or  event. 
A  scheme  has  been  devised  which  ctn  only 
fail  if  some  utterly  unlikely  series  of  events 
should  occur,  and  precisely  those  events 
take  place.     Sometimes  a  coincidence  is 
utterly  trivial,  yet  attracts  attention   by 
the  singular  improbability  of  the  observed 
events.    We  are  thinking  of  some  circum- 
stance, let  U3  say,  in  which  two  or  three 
persons  are  concerned,  and  the  first  book 
or  paper  we  turn  to,  shows,  in  the  very 
first  line  we  look  at,  the  names  of  those 
very    persons,  though  really  relating  to 
others  in  no  way  connected  with  them ; 
and  so  on,  with  many  other  kinds  of  coin- 
cidence, equally  trivial  and  equally  singular. 
Yet   again,  there  are  other  coincidences 
which  are  rendered  striking  by  their  fre- 
quent recurrence.    It  is  to  sucn  recurring 
coincidences   that    common    superstitions 
owe  their  origin,  while  the  special  super- 
stitions thus  arising  (that  is,  superstitions 
entertained  by  individuals)  are  innumera- 
ble.   It  is  lucky  to  do  this,  unlucky  to  do 
that,  say  those  who  believe  in  common 
superstitions;  and  they  can  always  cite 
many  coincidences  in  favour  of  their  opin- 
ion.   But  it  is  amazing  how  common  are 
the    private  superstitions  entertained  by 
many  who  smile  at  the  superstitions  of  the 
ignorant.     We  must  suppose  that  all  such 
superstitions  have  been  based  upon  ob- 
served   coincidences.      Again,    there    are 
tricks  or  habits  which  have  obviously  had 
their  origin  in  private  superstitions.    Dr. 
Johnxon  may  not  have  believed  that  some 
misfortune   would  happen   to  him  if   he 
failed  to  place  his  hand  on  every  post 
which  he  passed  along  a  certain  route ;  he 
would  certainly  not  have  maintained  such 
an  opinion  publicly :  yet,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, that  habit  of  his  must  have  had  its 
origin  in  some  observed  coincidences ;  and 
when  once  a  habit  of  the  sort  is  associated 
with  the  idea  of  good  luck,  even  the  strong- 
est minds  have  been  found  unready  to 
shake  off  the  superstition. 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  indeed,  that  many 
who  reject  the  idea  that  the  ordinary  super- 
stitions have  any  real  significance,  are 
nevertheless  unwilling  to  run  directly  coun- 
ter to  them.    Thus,  a  man  shall  be  alto- 


gether sceptical  as  to  the  evil  effects  which 
follow,  according  to  a  common  supersti- 
tion, from  passing  under  a  ladder;  he  may 
be  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  proper  rea- 
son for  not  passing  under  a  ladder  is  the 
possibility  of  its  falling,  or  of  something 
falling  from  it :  yet  he  will  not  pass  under 
a  ladder,  even  though  it  is  well  secured, 
and  obviously  carries  nothing  which  can 
fall  upon  him.  So  with  the  old  supersti- 
tions, that  a  broken  mirror  brings  seven 
years  of  sorrow,  which,  according  to  some, 
dates  from  the  time  when  a  mirror  was 
so  costly  as  to  represent  seven  years'  say- 
ings; there  are  those  who  despise  the 
superstition  who  would  yet  be  uu willing 
to  tempt  fate  (as  they  put  it)  by  wilfully 
breaking  even  the  most  worthless  old  look- 
ing-glass. Astory  is  not  unfrequently 
quoted  in  defence  of  such  caution.  Every 
one  knows  that  sailors  consider  it  unlucky 
for  a  ship  to  sail  on  a  Friday.  A  person, 
anxious  to  destroy  this  superstition,  had  a 
ship's  keel  laid  on  a  Friday,  the  ship 
launched  on  a  Friday,  her  masts  taken  in 
from  the  sheer-hulk  on  a  Friday,  the  cargo 
shipped  on  a  Friday ;  he  found  (heavens 
knows  how,  but  so  the  story  runV)  a  Cap- 
tain Friday  to  command  her ;  and  lastly, 
she  Bailed  on  a  Friday.  But  the  supersti- 
tion was  not  destroyed,  for  the  ship  never 
returned  to  port,  nor  was  the  mauner  of 
her  destruction  known.  Other  instances 
of  the  kind  might  be  cited.  Thus  a  feeling 
is  entertained  by  many  persons  not  other- 
wise superstitious,  that  bad  luck  will  follow 
any  wilful  attempt  to  run  counter  to  a 
superstition. 

it  is  somewhat  singular  that  attempts 
to  correct  even  the  more  degrading  forms 
of  superstition  have  often  been  as  unsuc- 
cessful as  those  attempts  which  may  per- 
haps not  unfairly  be  called  tempting  fate. 
Let  us  be  understood.  To  refer  to  the  ex- 
ample already  given,  it  is  a  manifest  ab- 
surdity to  suppose  that  the  sailing  of  a 
ship  on  a  Friday  is  unfortunate ;  and  it 
would  be  a  piece  of  egregious  folly  to  con- 
sider such  a  superstition  when  one  has  oc- 
casion to  take  a  journey.  But  the  oase  is 
different  when  anyone  undertakes  to  prove 
that  the  superstition  is  an  absurdity ;  sim- 
ply because  he  must  assume  in  the  first  in- 
stance that  "he  will  succeed,  a  result  which 
cannot  be  certain,  and  such  confidence, 
apart  from  all  question  of  superstition,  is 
a  mistake.  In  fact,  a  person  so  acting  errs 
in  the  very  same  way  as  those  whom  he 
wished  to  correct ;  they  refrain  from  a  cer- 
tain act  because  of  a  blind  fear  ot'  bad  luck, 
and  he  proceeds  to  the  act  with  an  equally 
blind  belief  in  good  luck. 
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Bat  one  cannot  recognize  the  saine  ob- 
jection in  the  case  of  a  person  who  tries 
to  correct  some  superstition  by  actions 
not  involving  any  tempting  of  fortune. 
Yet  it  has  not  unfrequently  happened  that 
such  actions  have  resulted  in  confirming 
the  superstition.  The  following  instance 
may  be  cited.  An  old  woman  came  to 
Flamsteed,  the  first  Astronomer  Royal,  to 
ask  him  whereabouts  a  certain  bundle  of 
linen  might  be,  which  she  had  lost.  Flam- 
steed  determined  to  show  the  folly  of  that 
belief  in  astrology,  which  had  led  her  to 
Greenwich  Observatory  (under  some  mis- 
apprehension as  to  the  duties  of  an  Astrono- 
mer Royal).  He  "drew  a  circle,  put  a 
square  into  it,  and  gravely  pointed  out  a 
ditch,  near  her  cottage,  in  which  he  said 
it  would  be  found."  lie  then  waited  until 
the  should  come  back  disappointed,  and  in 
a  fit  frame  of  mind  to  receive  the  rebuke 
he  intended  for  her ;  but44  she  came  back 
in  great  delight,  with  the  bundle  in  her 
hand,  found  in  the  very  place." 

In  connection  with  this  story,  though 
bearing  rather  on  over-hasty  scientific 
theorizing  than  on  ordinary  superstitions, 
we  quote  the  following  story  fron  De  Mor- 
gan's Budget  of  Paradoxes ;  "  The  late 
Baron  Zach  received  a  letter  from  Pons,  a 
successful  finder  of  comets,  complaining 
that  for  a  certain  period  he  had  found  no 
comets,  though  he  had  searched  diligently. 
Zach,  a  man  of  much  sly  humour,  told  him 
that  no  spots  had  been  seen  on  the  sun 
for  about  the  same  time  —  which  was  true 
—and  assured  him  that  when  the  spots 
came  back,  the  comets  would  come  with 
them.  Some  time  after  he  got  a  letter 
from  Pons  who  informed  him  with  great 
satisfaction  that  he  was  quite  right ;  that 
very  large  spots  had  appeared  on  the  sun, 
and  that  he  had  found  a  comet  shortly  after. 
I  have  -the  story  in  Zach's  handwriting. 
It  would  mend  the  story  exceedingly  if 
some  day  a  real  relation  should  be  estab- 
lished between  comets  and  solar  spot3. 
Of  late  years  good  reason  has  been  shown 
for  advancing  a  connection  between  these 
spots  and  the  earth's  magnetism.  If  the  two 
things  had  been  put  to  Zach  he  would 
probably  have  chosen  the  comets.  Here 
is  a  him  for  a  paradox :  the  solar  spots  are 
the  dead  comets,  which  have  parted  with 
their  light  and  heat  to  feed  the  sun,  as  was 
once  suggested.  I  should  not  wonder  if  I 
were  too  late,  and  the  thing  had  been  act- 
ually maintained."  Da  Morgan  was  not 
far  wrong.  Something  very  like  his  para- 
dox was  advocated,  before  the  Royal  As- 
tronomical Society,  by  Commander  Ashe, 
of  Canada,  earlier  we  believe  than  the  date 


of  De  Morgan's  remarks.  The  present 
writer  happens  to  have  striking  evidence 
in  favour  of  De  Morgan's  opinion  about 
the  view  which  Zach  would  probably  have 
formed  of  the  theory  which  connects  sun- 
spots  and  the  earth's  magnetism.  When 
the  theory  was  as  yet  quite  new,  it  was 
referred  to  by  the  present  writer  in  a  com- 
pany of  Cambridge  men,  snostly  high 
mathematicians,  and  it  was  received  at 
first  as  an  excellent  joke,  and  welcomed 
with  laughter.  It  need  hardly  be  said, 
however,  that  when  the  ntaure  of  the  evi- 
dence was  stated,  the  matter  assumed 
another  aspect.  Yet,  in  passing,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  there  are  those  who 
maintain  that  after  all  this  theory  is  untrue, 
the  evidence  on  which  it  rests  being  due 
only  to  certain  strange  coincidences. 

In  many  instances,  indeed,  considerable 
care  is  required  to  determine  whether  real 
association  or  mere  casual  coincidence  is 
in  question.  It  is  surprising  how,  in  some 
cases,  an  association  can  be  traced  between 
events  seemingly  in  no  way  connected. 
One  is  reminded  of  certain  cases  of  deriv- 
ation. Ninety-nine  persons  out  of  a  hun- 
dred, for  instance,  would  laugh  at  the  no- 
tion that  the  words  "  hand  "  and  "  prize  " 
are  connected ;  yet  the  connection  is  seen 
clearly  enough  when  "  prize "  i3  traced 
back  to  "  prehendo,"  with  fie  root "  hend  " 
obviously  related  to  "  hand,"  u  hound,"  and 
so  on.  Equally  absurd  at  a  first  view  is 
the  old  joke  that  the  Goodwiu  Sands  were 
due  to  the  building  of  a  certain  church; 
yet  if  moneys  which  had  been  devoted  to 
the  annual  removal  of  the  gathering  sand 
were  employed  to  defray  the  co3t  of  the 
church,  mischief,  afterwards  irreparable, 
might  very  well  have  been  occasioned. 
Even  the  explanation  of  certain  mischances 
as  due  to  the  circumstance  that  *'  there  was 
no  weathercock  at  Kiloe,"  rany  admit  of  a 
not  quite  unreasonable  interpretation. 
We  leave  this  as  an  exercise  for  the  inge- 
nious reader. 

But  when  we  have  undoubted  cases  of 
coincidence,  without  the  possibility  of  any 
real  association  (setting  the  supernatural 
aside),  we  have  a  problem  of  some  interest 
to  deal  with.  To  explain  them  as  due  to 
some  special  miraculous  intervention  may 
be  satisfactory  to  many  mind3,  in  certain 
cases ;  but,  in  others,  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  that  the  matter  ha3  searasd  wor- 
thy of  a  miracle.  Even  viewing  the  ques- 
tion in  its  bearing  on  religious  ideas,  there 
are  cases  where  it  seems  far  more  mis- 
chievous (as  bringing  ridicule  ou  the  very 
conception  of  the  miraculous)  to  believe 
in  supernatural  intervencion,  than  to  reject 
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each  an  explanation  on  the  score  of  ante- 
cedent improbability.  Horace's  rule, "  Nee 
deus  Intersil  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus"  re- 
mains sound  when  we  write  "  Deus  "  for 
"  deus." 

Now  there  have  been  cases  so  remarka- 
ble, yet  so  obviously  unworthy  of  super- 
natural intervention,  that  we  are  perplexed 
to  find  any  Reasonable  explanation  of  the 
matter.  The  following,  adduced  by  De 
Morgan,  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  recall  cor- 
responding cases  in  the  experience  of  read- 
ers of  these  lines :  — "  In  the  summer  of 
1835,"  he  says,  "  I  made  myself  first  ac- 
quainted with  the  tales  of  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne, and  the  first  I  read  was  about  the 
siege  of  Boston  in  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence. I  could  not  make  it  out:  everybody 
seemed  to  have  got  into  somebody  else's 
place.  I  was  beginning  the  second  tale, 
when  a  parcel  arrived :  it  was  a  lot  of  old 
pamphlets  and  other  rubbish,  a*  he  called 
it,  sent  by  a  friend  who  had  lately  sold  his 
books,  had  not  thought  it  worth  while  to 
send  these  things  for  sale,  but  thought  I 
might  like  to  look  at  them,  and  possibly 
keep  some.  The  first  thing  I  looked  at 
was  a  sheet,  which,  being  opened,  displayed 
4  A  plan  of  Boston  and  its  environs,  shew- 
ing the  true  situation  of  his  Majesty's  ar- 
my, and  also  that  of  the  rebels,  drawn  by 
an  engineer,  at  Boston,  October,  1775.' 
Such  detailed  plans  of  current  sieges  being 
then  uncommon,  it  is  explained  that '  The 
principal  Dart  of  this  plan  was  surveyed 
by  Richard  Williams,  Lieutenant  at  Bos- 
ton ;  and  sent  over  by  the  son  of  a  noble- 
man to  his  lather  in  town,  by  whose  per- 
mission it  was  published*'  I  immediately 
saw  that  my  confusion  arose  from  my  sup- 
posing that  the  king's  troops  were  besieg- 
ing the  rebels,  when  it  was  just  the  other 
way  "  (a  mistake,  by  the  way,  which  does 
not  suggest  that  the  narrative  was  partic- 
ularly lucid). 

Another  iustance  cited  by  De  Morgan  is 
vet  more  remarkable,  though  it  is  not  near- 
ly so  strange  as  a  circumstance  which  we 
shall  relate  afterwards :  —  "In  August, 
1831,"  he  sayi,  "  M.  Senarmont,  of  the 
French  Institute,  wrote  to  me  to  the  effect 
that  Fresnel  had  sent  to  Englaud  in,  or 
shortly  after,  1321,  a  paper  for  translation 
and  insertion  in  the  European  Review, 
which  shortly  after  expired.  The  question 
was  what  had  become  of  the  paper.  I  ex- 
amined the  Review  at  the  Museum,  found 
no  trace  of  the  paper,  and  wrote  back  to 
that  effect,  at  the  Museum,  adding  that  ev- 
erything now  depended  on  ascertaining  the 
name  of  the  editor,  and  tracing  his  papers : 
of  this  I  thought  there  was  no  chance.    I 


posted  the  letter  on  my  way  home,  at  * 
post  office  in  the  Hatnpstead  Road,  at  the 
junction  with  Edward  Street,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  which  is  a  bookstall.  Loung- 
ing for  a  moment  over  the  exposed  books, 
sicut  meus  est  mos%  I  saw,  within  a  few  min- 
utes of  the  posting  of  the  letter,  a  little 
catchpenny  book  of  anecdotes  of  Macau- 
lay,  which  I  bought,  and  ran  over  for  a 
minute.  My  eye  was  soon  caught  by  this 
sentence :  *  One  of  the  youn*  fellows  im- 
mediately wrote  to  the  Editor  (Mr. 
Walker)  of  the  European  Review.9  I  thus 
got  the  clue  by  which  I  ascertained  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  recovering  Fres- 
nel's  papers.  Of  the  mention  of  current 
Reviews  not  one  in  a  thousand  names  the 
editor."  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  was 
a  double  coincidence  in  this  case.  It  was 
sufficiently  remarkable  that  the  first  men- 
tion of  a  review,  after  the  difficulty  had 
been  recognized,  should  relate  to  the 
European,  and  give  the  name  of  the  editor ; 
but  it  was  even  more  remarkable  that  the 
ooourrence  should  be  timed  so  strangely 
as  was  actually  the  case. 

But  the  circumstance  we  are  now  to 
relate,  seems  to  us  to  surpass  in  strange- 
ness all  the  coincidences  we  have  ever 
heard  of.  It  relates  to  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable interest  apart  from  the  coinci- 
dence. 

When  Dr.  Thomas  Young  was  endeavour* 
ing  to  interpret  the  inscription  of  the  fa- 
mous Rosetta  Stone,  Mr.  Grey  (afterwards 
Sir  George  Francis  Grey)  was  led  on  his 
return   from  Egypt    to  place  in  Yonng's 
hands  some  of  the  most  valuable  fruits  of 
his  researches  among  the  relics  of  Egyp- 
tian art,  iucluding  several  fine  specimens   ' 
of  writing  on  papyrus,  which  he  had  par- 
chased  from  an  Arab  at  Thebes,  in  1820. 
Before  these  had  reached  Young,  a  man 
named  Casati  had  arrived  in  Paris,  bring- 
ing with  him  from  Egypt  a  parcel  of  Egyp- 
tian manuscripts,  among  which  Champol- 
lion  observed  one  which   bore  in  its  pre- 
amble some  resemblance  to  the  text  of 
the  Rosetta    Stone.     This    discovery    at- 
tracted much  attention;  and   Dr.  Young 
having  procured  a  copy  of  the  papyrus, 
attempted  to  decipher  and    translate    it. 
He  had  made   some   progress    with    the 
work  when  Mr.   Grey  gave  him  the  new 
papyri.    "  These,"  says  Dr.  Young,  "  con- 
tained several  fine  specimens   of  writing 
and    drawing    on    papyrus;    they    were 
chiefly  in  hieroglyphics  and  of  a  mytho- 
logical nature ;  but  two  which  he  had  be- 
fore described  to  me,  as  particularly  deserv- 
ing attention,  and  which  were   brought, 
through  his  judicious  precautions,  in  ex- 
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eellent  preservation,  both  contained  some 
Greek    characters,  written  apparently  in 
a  pretty  legible  hand.    That    which  was 
most  intelligible    had  appeared    at    first 
sight  to  contain  Rome  words  relating  to 
the  service  of  the  Christian  church."  Pass- 
ing thence  to  speak  of  Casati's  papyrus, 
Dr.  Yonng  remarks  that  it  was  the  first 
in  which  any  intelligible '  characters  of  the 
enchorial  form  had  been  discovered  among 
the  many    manuscripts   and    inscriptions 
which  had  been  examined,  and    it    "fur- 
nished M.  Champollion  with  a  name  which 
materially  advanced  the  steps  leading  him 
to  his  very  important    extension  of   the 
hieroglyph ical    alphabet.    He    had    men- 
tioned to  me  in  conversation  the  names  of 
ApolIoniu3,  Antiochus,  and  Antigonus,  as 
occurring  among    the    witnesses;   and    I 
easily  recognized  the  groups  which  he  had 
deciphered ;  although,  instead  of  Antiochus, 
I  read  Antimachns  ;  and  I  did  not  recol- 
lect at  the  time  that  he  had  omitted  the 
M.w 

Now  comes  the  strange  part  of  the 
story. 

'•In  the  evening  of  the  day  that  Mr. 
Grey  had  brought  me  his  manuscripts," 
proceeds  Dr.  Young  (whose  English,  by 
the  way,  is  in  places  slightly  questionable), 
*  I  proceeded  impatiently  to  examine  that 
which  was  in  Greek  only;  and  I  could 
scarcely  believe  that  I  was  awake  and  in 
my  sober  senses,  when  I  observed  among 
the  names  of  the  witnesses  Antimachns  An- 
tigeni*  (sic)  ;  and  a  few  lines  further  back, 
Portis  Apollonii;  although  the  last  word 
could  not  have  been  very  easily  deciphered, 
without  the  assistance  of  the  conjecture, 
which  immediately  occurred  to  me,  that 
this  mannscript  might  perhaps  be  a  trans- 
lation of  the  enchorial  manuscript  of  Ca- 
sstL  I  found  that  its  beginning  was,  "  A 
copy  of  an  Egyptian  writing ; "  and  I  pro- 
ceeded to  ascertain  that  there  were  the 
same  nnraber  of  names  intervening  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  the  Egyptian  signa- 
tures that  I  had  identified,  and  that  the 
same  number  followed  the  last  of  them. 
The  whole  number  of  witnesses  was  six- 
teen in  each I  could  not  therefore 

but  conclude,"  proceeds  Dr.  Young,  after 
dwelling  on  other  points  equally  demon- 
strative of  the  identity  of  the  Greek  and 
enchorial  inscriptions,  "  that  a  most  extra- 
ordinary chance  had  brought  into  my 
possession  a  document  which  was  not  very 
likely,  in  the  first  place,  ever  to  have  ex- 
isted, still  less  to  have  been  preserved  un- 
injured, for  my  information,  through  a 
period  of  near  two  thousand  years ;  but 
that  this  very  extraordinary  translation 


should   have  been   brought  safely  to  Eu- 
rope, to  England,  and  to  me,  at  the  very 
moment  when  it  was  most  of  all  desirable 
to  me  to  possess  it,  as  the  illustration  of 
an  original    which    I  was  then  studying, 
but   without  any  other  reasonable   hope 
of   comprehending  it;    this    combination 
would,  in  other    times,  have   been  con* 
sidered  as  affording  ample  evidence  of  my 
having  become    an    Egyptian    sorcerer." 
The  surprising  effect  of  the  coincidence  is 
increased  when  the  contents  of  this  Ezpy- 
tian  manuscript  are  described.    "  It  relates 
to  the  sale,  not  of  a  house  or  a  field,  but 
of  a  portion  of  the  collections  and  offerings 
made  from  time  to  time  on  account  or  for 
the  benefit  of  a  certain  number  .of  mum- 
mies of  persons  described  at  length  in  very 
bad  Greek,  with   their   children   and  all 
their  households." 

The  history  of  astronomy  has  in  quite 
recent  times  afforded  a  very  remarkable 
instance  of  repeated  coincidences.  We 
refer  to  the  researches  by  which  the  the- 
ory has  been  established  that  meteors  ami 
comets  are  so  far  associated  that  meteor 
systems  travel  in  the  track  of  comet3.  It 
will  readily  be  seen  from  the  following 
statements,  all  of  which  may  be  implicitly 
relied  upon,  that  the  demonstration  of  this 
theory  must  be  regarded  as. partly  due  to 
singular  good  fortune  :  — 

Ihere  are  two  very  remarkable  meteor 
systems  —  the  system  which  produces  the 
November  shooting-stars,  or  Leonides,  and 
that  which  produces  the  August  shooting- 
stars,  or  Perseides.  It  chanced  that  the 
year  1866  was  the  time  when  a  great  dis- 
play of  November  meteors  was  expected 
by  astronomers.  Hence,  in  the  year3  18(55 
and  1866,  considerable  attention  was  di- 
rected to  the  whole  subject  of  shooting- 
stars.  Moreover,  so  many  astronomers 
watched  the  display  of  1886,  that  very 
exact  information  was  for  the  first  time 
obtained  as  to  the  apparent  track  of  these 
meteors.  It  is  necessary  to  mention  that 
such  information  was  essential  to  success 
in  the  main  inquiry.  Now  it  had  chanced 
that  in  1862  a  fine  comet  had  been  seen, 
whose  path  approached  the  earth's  path 
very  closely  indeed.  Thi3  led  the  Italian 
astronomer  Schiaparelli  to  inquire  whether 
there  might  not  be  some  connection  be- 
tween this  comet  and  the  August  shoot- 
ing-stars, which  cross  the  earth's  path  at 
the  same  place.  He  was  able,  by  com- 
paring the  path  of  the  comet  and  the  ap- 
parent paths  of  the  meteors,  to  render 
this  opinion  highly  probable.  Then  came 
inquiries  into  the  real  paths  of  the  No- 
vember   meteors,    these    inquiries  being 
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rendered  just  practicable  by  several  coin- 
cidences, as  —  (1)  the  exact  observations 
just  mentioned  ;  (2)  the  existence  of  cer- 
tain old  accounts  of  the  meteor  shower ; 

(3)  the  wonderful  mastery  obtained  by 
Professor  Adams  over  all  problems  of 
perturbatiou  (for  the  whole  question  de- 
pended on  the  way  in  which  the  Novem- 
ber meteors  had    been  perturbed) ;  and 

(4)  the  existence  of  a  half-forgotten  trea- 
tise by  Gauss,  supplying  formulae  which 
reduced  Adams'  labour  by  one  half.    The 
path  having  been  determined  (by  Adams 
alone,  we  take  this  opportunity  of  insist- 
ing)* the  whole  question  rested  on  the 
recognition  of  a  comet  travelling  in  the 
same  path.    If  such  a  comet  were  found, 
Schiaparelli's  case  was  made  out.    If  not, 
then,  though  the  evidence  might  be  con- 
vincing to  mathematicians  well  grounded 
in  the  theory  of  probabilities,  yet  it  was 
all  but  certain  that  Schiaparelli's  theory 
would  presently  sink  into  oblivion.     Now 
there  are  probably  hundreds  of   comets 
which  have  a  period  of  thirty-three  and  a 
quarter  years,  but  very  few  are  known  — 
only  three  certainly  —  and  one  of  these 
had  only  jdst  been  discovered  when  Adams' 
results  were  announced.    The  odds  were 
enormous    against     the    required   comet 
being  known,  and  yet  greater  against  its 
having  been  so  well  watched  that  its  true 
path    had    been    ascertained.     Yet     the 
comet  which  had  been  discovered  in  that 
very  year  1806  —  the  comet  called  Tern- 
pel's,  or  I.  1833  —  was  the  very  comet  re- 
auired  to  establish   Schiaparelli's  theory. 
There  was  the  path  of  the  meteors  assigned 
by  Adams,  and  the  path  of  the  comet  had 
been  already  calcalated  by  Tempel  before 
Adams'  result  had  been  announced ;  and 
these  two  paths  were  found  to  be  to  all 
intents    and  purposes  (with  an  accuracy 
far  exceeding  indeed  the  requirements  of 
the  case)  identical. 

To  the  remarkable  coincidences  here  no- 
ted, coincidences  rendered  so  much  the 
more  remarkable  by  the  fact  that  the  Au- 
gust comet  is  now  known  to  return  only 
twice  in  three  centuries,  while  the  Novem- 
ber comet  returns  only  thrice  per  century, 
may  be  added  these  :  — 

The  comet  of  1802  was  observed  tele- 
scopically  by  Sir  John  Herschel  under  re- 
markably favourable  circumstances.  "  It 
passed  us  closely  and  swiftly,"  says  Her- 

*  Leverrier,  8chiaparellf,  and  others  calculated 
the  path  on  the  assumption  that  the  occurrence  of 
displays  three  times  per  century  implies  a  periodic 
circulation  around  the  sun  In  about  thirty-three 
years  and  a  quarter;  but  Adams  alone  proved  that 
this  period,  and  no  other,  must  be  that  of  the  No- 
Tomoer  meteors. 


schel,  "  swelling  into  importance,  and  dy- 
ing away  with  unusual  rapidity.  The  phe- 
nomena exhibited  by  its  nucleus  and  head 
were  on  this  account  peculiarly  interest- 
ing and  instructive,  it  being  only  on  very  rare 
occasions  that  a  comet  can  be  closely  in- 
spected at  the  very  crisis  of  its  fate,  so 
that  we  can  witnes3  the  actual  effect  of 
the  sun's  rays  on  it."  (This  was  written 
long  before  Schiaparelli's  theory  had  at- 
tracted notice.)  This  comet  w^as  also  the 
last  observed  and  studied  by  Sir  John 
Her3chel.  The  November  comet,  again, 
was  the  first  comet  ever  analyzed  with  the 
spectroscope. 

It  will  be  remarked,  perhaps,  that  where 
coincidences  so  remarkable  as  these  are 
seen  to  be  possible,  it  may  be  question- 
able whether  the  theory  itself,  which  is 
based  on  the  coincidence  of  certain  paths, 
can  be  accepted  as  trustworthy.  It  is  to 
be  noticed  that,  whether  this  be  so  or 
not,  the  surprising  nature  of  the  coinci- 
dence is  in  no  way  affected ;  it  would  be 
as  remarkable  (at  least)  that  so  many 
events  should  concur  to  establish  a  false' 
as  to  establish  a  true  theory.  This 
noted,  we  may  admit  that  in  this  case, 
as  in  many  others,  the  evidence  for 
a  scientific  theory  amounts  in  reality 
only  to  extreme  probability.  How- 
ever, it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  probabili- 
ty for  the  theory  belongs  to  a  higher  order 
than  the  probability  against  those  ob- 
served coincidences  which  rendered  the 
demonstration  of  the  theory  possible.  The 
odds  were  thousands  to  one,  perhaps, 
against  the  occurrence  of  these  coinciden- 
ces ;  but  they  are  millions  to  one  against 
the  coincidence  of  the  paths  a3  well  of  the 
November  as  of  the  August  meteors  with 
the  paths  of  known  comets,  by  mere  acci- 
dent. 

It  may  possibly  be  considered  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  two  last  cases  are  not 
altogether  such  as  to  assure  us  that  spe- 
scial  intervention  was  not  in  question  in 
each  instance.  Indeed,  though  astrono- 
mers have  not  recognized  anything  super- 
natural in  the  series  of  events  which  led 
to  the  recognition  of  the  association  be- 
tween meteors  and  comets,  some  students 
of  archaeology  have  been  disposed  to  re- 
gard the  events  narrated  by  Dr.  Young  an 
strictly  providential  dispensations.  •*  It 
seems  to  the  reflective  mind,"  says  the 
author  of  the  Ruins  of  Sacred  and  Historic 
tends,  "that  the  appointed  time  had  at 
length  arrived  when  the  secrets  of  Egyp- 
tian history  were  at  length  to  be  revealed, 
and  to  cast  their  reflective  light  on  the 
darker  pages  of  sacred  and  profane  history. 
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. .  .  The  incident  in  the  labours  of  Dr. 
Yoang  scetns  so  surprising  that  it  might  be 
deemed  providential,  if  not  miraculous." 
The  same  will  scarcely  be  thought  of  such 
events  (and  their  name  is  legion)  as  De 
Morgan  has  recorded ;  since  it  requires  a 
considerable  stretch  of  imagination  to  con- 
ceive that  either  the  discovery  of  the  name 
of  a  certain  editor,  or  the  removal  of  De 
Morgan's  difficulties  respecting  the  siege  of 
Boston,  was  a  nodus  worthy  of  miraculous 
interposition.  For  absolute  triviality, 
however,  combined  with  singularity  of 
coincidence,  a  circumstance  which  oc- 
curred several  years  ago  to  the  present 
writer  appears  to  him  unsurpassable.  He 
was  raising  a  tumbler  in  such  a  way  that 
at  the  moment  it  was  a  few  inches  above 
his  mouth;  but  whether  to  examine  its 
substance  against  the  light,  or  for  what 
particular  purpose,  has  escaped  his  recol- 
lection. Be  that  as  it  may,  the  tumbler 
slipped  from  his  fingers  and  fell  so  that 
the  edge  struck  against  one  of  his  lower 
teeth.  The  fall  was  just  enough  to  have 
broken  the  tumbler  (at  least,  against  a 
sharp  hard  object  like  a  tooth),  and  he 
expected  to  have  bis  mouth  unpleasantly 
filled  with  glass  fragments  and  perhaps 
seriously  cut.  However,  though  there  was 
a  sharp  blow,  the  glass  remained  unbroken. 
On  examining  it,  he  found  that  a  large 
drop  of  wax  had  fallen  on  the  edge  at  the 
very  spot  where  it  had  struck  his  tooth, 
in  indentation  being  left  by  the  tooth. 
Doubtless  the  softening  of  the  shock  by 
the  interposition  of  the  wax  had  just 
saved  the  glass  from  fracture.  In  any 
case,  however,  the  surprising  nature  of 
the  coincidence  is  not  affected.  On  con- 
sidering the  matter  it  will  be  seen  how 
enormous  were  the  antecedent  odds 
i  against  the  observed  events.  It  is  not  an 
}  usual  thing  for  a  tumbler  to  slip  in  such  a 
▼ay :  it  has  not  at  any  other  time  happen- 
ed to  the  present  writer,  and  probably  not 
a  single  reader  of  these  lines  can  recall 
such  an  occurrence  either  in  his  own 
experience  or  that  of  others.  Then  it 
very  seldom  happens,  we  suppose,  that  a 
drop  of  wax  fall*  on  the  edge  of  a  tumbler 
and  there  remains  unnoticed.  That  two 
events  so  unusual  should  be  coincident, 
and  that  the  very  spot  where  the  glass 
struck  the  tooth  should  be  the  place  where 
the  wax  had  fallen,  certainly  seems 
most  surprising.  In  fact,  it  is  only  the 
litter  triviality  of  the  whole  occurrence 
which  renders  it  credible :  it  is  mst  one  of 
those  events  which  no  one  would  think  of 
inventing.  Whether  credible  or  not,  it 
happened.    As  De   Morgan  says  of  the 


coincidences  he  relates,  so  can  the  present 
writer  say  for  the  above  (equally  import- 
ant) circumstance,  he  can  "  solemnly 
vouch  for  its  literal  truth."  Yet  it  would 
be  preposterous  to  say  that  there  was  any- 
thing providential  in  such  an  occurrence. 
Swift,  in  his  Tale  of  a  Tub,  has  indicated 
in  forcible  terms  the  absurdity  of  recog- 
nizing miraculous  interventions  in  such 
cases;  but  should  it  appear  to  some  of  our 
readers  that,  trivial  though  the  event  was, 
the  present  writer  should  have  recognized 
the  hand  of  Providence  in  it,  he  would 
remark  that  it  requires  some  degree  of 
self-conceit  to  regard  oneself  as  the  subject 
of  the  special  intervention  of  Providence, 
and  moreover  that  Providence  might  have 
contrived  the  escape  in  less  complicated 
sort  by  simply  so  arranging  matters  that 
the  glass  had  not  fallen  at'  all.  So,  at 
least,  it  appears  to  him. 

There  arises,  in  certain  case3,  the  ques- 
tion whether  coincidences  may  not  appear 
so  surprising,  as  to  justify  the  assumption 
that  they  are  due  to  a  real  though  undis- 
cerned  association  between  the  coinciding 
events.  This,  of  course,  is  the  very  basis 
of  the  scientific  method ;  and  it  is  well  to 
notice  how  far  this  method  may  sometimes 
be  unsafe.  If  remarkable  coincidences  can 
occur  when  there  is  no  real  counection  — 
as  wo  have  seen  to  be  the  case  —  caution 
must  be  required  in  recognizing  coinci- 
dence as  demonstrative  of  association. 

Not  to  take  any  more  scientific  instances, 
of  which  perhaps  we  have  already  said 
enough,  let  us  consider  the  case  of  pre- 
sentiments of  death  or  misfortune.  Here, 
in  the  fir3t  place,  the  coincidences  which 
have  been  recorded  are  not  so  remarkable 
as  might  at  first  sight  appear,  simply  be- 
cause such  presentiments  are  very  common 
indeed.  A  certain  not  unusual  condition 
of  health,  the  pressure  of  not  uncommon 
difficulties  or  dangers,  depression  arising 
from  atmospheric  and  other  causes,  many 
circumstances,  in  fact,  may  suggest  (and 
do  notoriously  suggest)  such  presenti- 
ments. That  some  presentiments  out  of 
very  many  thus  arising  should  be  fulfilled 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  surprising  —  on 
the  contrary,  the  reverse  would  be  very 
remarkable.  But  again,  a  presentiment 
may  be  founded  on  facts,  known  to  the 
person  concerned,  which  may  fully  justify 
the  presentiment.  *'  Sometimes/1  says  De 
Morgan  on  this  point, "  there  is  no  mystery 
to  those  who  have  the  clue."  Ho  cites 
instances.  "In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
(vol.  80,  part  2,  p.  33)  we  read,  the  subject 
being  presentiment  of  death,  as  follows:  — 
'  In  1718,  to  come  nearer  the  recollection 
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of  survivors,  at  the  taking  of  Pondicherry,  non-fulfilment  are  forgotten.  It  is  known 
Captain  John  Fletcher,  Captain  De  Mor-  that  instances  of  the  latter  aorb  are  very 
gan  '"  (Do  Morgan's  grandfather),  *'*and  numerous,  but  what  proportion  they  bear 
Lieutenant  Bosauquet  each  distinctly  fore-  to  instances  of  the  former  sort,  is  un- 
told his  own  death  on  the  morning  of  his  known ;  and  while  this  is  the  case,  it  is  im- 
fate.'  I  have  no  doubt  of  all  three  ;  and  I '  possible  to  form^any  sound  opinion  on  the 
knew  it  of  ray  grandfather  long  before  I  subject,  so  fur  as  actual  evidence  is  con- 
read  the  above  passage.  He  saw  that  the  ;  cerned.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in 
battery  he  commanded  was  unduly  ex-  this  case  we  are  not  dealing  with  a  theory 
po3ed  —  I  think  by  the  sap  running  through  :  which  will  be  disposed  of  if  one  undoubted 
the  fort  when  produced.*  He  represented  negative  instance  be  adduced.  It  is  very 
this  to   the  engineer  officers,  and  to  the  '  difficult  to  draw  the  lino  between  dreams 


commander-in-chief;  the  engineers  denied 
the  truth  of  the  statement,  the  commander 
believed  them,  my  grandfather  quietly 
observed  that  he  must  make  his  will,  and 
the  French  fulfilled  the  prediction.     His 


of  an  impressive  nature  —  such  dreams  as 
we  might  conceive  to  be  sent  by  way  of 
warning  —  and  dreams  not  specially  cal- 
culated to  attract  the  dreamer's  attention. 
A  dream  which  appeared  impressive  when 


will  bore  date  the  day  of  his  death ;  and  I  ( it  occurred  but  was  not  fulfilled  by  the 
always  thought  it  more  remarkable  than  event,  would  be  readily  regarded,  even  by 
the  fulfilment  of  his  prophecy  that  a  >  the  dreamer  himself,  as  not  intended  to 
soldier  should  not  consider  any  danger  convey  any  warning  as  to  the  future.  The 
short  of  one  like  the  above  sufficient I  only  way  to  form  a  just  opinion  would  be 
reason  to  make  his  will.    I  suppose,"  pro-   to  record  each  dream  of  an  impressive  ua- 


ceeds  De  Morgan,  "  the  other  officers  were 
similarly  posted.    I  am  told  that  military 


ture,  immediately  after  its  occurrence,  and 
to  compare  the  number  of  cases  in  which 


men  very  often  defer  making  their  wills  such  dreams  are  fulfilled  with  the  number 
until  just  befora   an  action;  but  to  face   in  which  there  is  no  fulfilment.    Let    us 


the  ordinary  risks  intestate,  and  to  wait 
nntil  speedy  death  must  be  the  all  bnt 
certain  consequence  of  a  stupid  mistake, 
is  carrying  the  principle  very  far." 

As  to  the  fulfilment  of  dreams  and 
omens,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  many  of 
the  stories  bearing  on  this  subject  fail  in 
showing  that  the  dream  was  fully  described 
before  the  event  occurred  which  appeared 
to  fulfil  the  dream.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  if  this  had  been  done,  the  fulfilment, 
in  many  cases,  would  not  have  appeared 
quite  so  remarkable  as  in  the  actual  narra- 
tive. Without  imputing  untruth  to  the 
dreamer,  we  may  nevertheless  —  merely 


suppose  that  a  certain  class  of  dreams 
were  selected  for  thi3  purpose.  Thus,  let 
a  society  be  formed,  every  member  of 
which  undertakes  that  whenever  on  the 
night  preceding  a  journey  he  dreams  of 
misfortune  on  the  route,  he  will  record  his 
dream,  with  his  ideas  as  to  its  impressive- 
ness,  before  starting  on  his  journey.  A 
great  number  of  such  cases  would  soon  be 
collected,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  there 
would  be  several  striking  fulfilments,  and 
prabably  two  or  three  highly  remarkable 
cases  of  the  sort ;  but  for  our  own  part, 
we  strongly  entertain  the  opinion  that  the 
percentage    of  fulfilments    would    corre- 


by  considering  what  is  known  as  to  ordi-   spond  very  closely  with  the  percentage 

'--*■  1--,: —  ALi  aL_  due  to  the  common  risks  of  travelling,' 

with  or  without  premonitory  dreams. 
This  could  readily  be  tested,  if  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  agreed  to  note  every 
occasion  on  which  they  travelled:  it  would 
be  found,  we  suspect,  that  the  dreamers 
gained  little  by  their  warnings.  Sup  >o.*e, 
for  instance,  that  ten  thousand  journeys 
of  all  sorts  were  undertaken  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  in  the  course  of  ten 
years,  and  that  a  hundred  of  these  jour- 
neys (one  per  cent.,  that  is)  were  unfortu- 
nate; then,  if  one-tenth  of  the  journeys 
(a  thousand  in  all)  were  preceded  by 
warning  dreams,  we  conceive  that  about 
ten  of  these  warnings  Tor  one  per  cent.) 
would  be  fulfilled.  It  more  were  ful- 
filled there  would  appear,  so  far  as  the 
evidence  went,  to  be  a  balance  of  mean- 


nary  testimony  —  believe  that  the  occur 
rences  of  the  dream  have  been  somewhat 
modified  after  the  event.  We  do  not 
doubt  that  if  every  person  who  had  a 
dream  leaving  a  strong  impression  on  the 
mind,  were  at  once  to  record  all  the  cir- 
cumstauces  of  the  dream,  very  striking 
instances  of  fulfilment  would  occur  before 
long ;  but  at  present,  certainly,  nine-tenths 
of  the  remarkable  stories  about  dreams 
fail  in  the  point  we  have  referred  to. 

The  great  objection,  however,  to  the 
theory  that  certain  dreams  have  been  in- 
tended to  foreshadow  real  events,  is  the 
circumstance  that  the  instances  of  the  ful- 
filment are  related,  while  the  instances  of 


•  De  Morgan  writes  somewhat  Inexactly  here  for 

atlclan.    The  *ap 

fort,  but  the  direction  of  the  sap  so  ran. 


a  mathematician.    The  *ap  did  not  run  through  the 
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■g  in  the  warnings ;  if  fewer,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  warning  dreams  were  to  some 
■light  degree  to  be  interpreted  by  the  rule 
of  contraries;  but  if  about  the  proper 
average  number  of  ill-omened  voyages 
toned  out  unfortunately,  it  would  follow 
that  warning  dreams  had  no  significance 
or  value  whatever :  and  this  is  precisely 
the  result  we  should  expect. 

Similar  reasoning,  and  perhaps  a  similar 
method,  might  be  applied  to  cases  where 
the  death  of  a  person  has  been  seemingly 
eammnnicated  to  a  friend  or*  relative  at  a 
distance,  whether  in  a  dream  or  vision,  or 
in  some  other  way  at  the  very  instant 
of  its  occurrence.  It  is  not,  however,  by 
any  means  so  clear  that  in  such  instances 
we  may  not  have  to  deal  with  phenomena 
admitting  of  physical  interpretation.  This 
is  suggested,  in  fact,  by  the  application 
of  considerations  resembling  those  which 
lead  to  the  rejection  of  the  belief  in  dreams 
giving  warning  against  dangers.  Dreams 
of  death  may  indeed  be  sufficiently  com- 
mon, and  but  little  stress  could  be  laid, 
therefore,  on  the  fulfilment  of  several  or 
even  of  many  such  dreams.  But  visions 
uf  the  absent  are  not  common  phenomena. 
That  state  of  the  health  which  occasions 
the  appearance  of  visions  is  unusual ;  and 
if  tome  of  the  stories  of  death-warnings 
are  to' be  believed,  visions  of  the  absent 
bare  appeared  to  persons  in  good  health. 
Bat  setting  aside  the  question  of  health, 
visions  are  unusual  phenomena.  Hence,  if 
any  considerable  proportion  of  those  nar- 
ratives oe  true,  which  relate  how  a  person 
bas  at  the  moment  of  his  death  appeared 
ma  vision  to  some  friend  at  a  distance, 
re  must  recognise  the  possibility,  at  least 
that  under  certain  conditions  mind  may 
act  on  mind  independently  of  distance. 
The  a  priori  objections  ttf  this  belief  are, 
indeed,  very  serious,  but  a  priori  reasoning 
does  not  amount  to  demonstration.  We 
do  not  know  that  even  when  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  we  think  of  an  absent 
friend,  his  mind  may  not  respond  in  some 
degree  to  our  tb oughts,  or  else  that  our 
thoughts  may  not  be  a  response  to 
thoughts  in  his  mind.  It  la  certaiu  that 
soch  a  law  of  thought  might  exist  and  re- 
main undetected  —  it  would  indeed  be 
scarcely  detectible.  At  any  rate,  we  know 
too  little  respecting  the  mind  to  be  cer- 
tain that  no  such  law  exists.  If  it  existed, 
then  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  action 
of  the  mind  in  the  hour  of  death  might 
raise  a  vision  in  tbe  mind  of  another. 

We  shall  venture  to  quote  here  an  old 
bat  well-authenticated  story,  as  given  by 
Mr.  Owen  in  his  Debatable  Land  between 

unxft  AGB.        vol,  i.        11 


this  World  and  the  Next,  leaving  to  our 
readers  the  inquiry  whether  probabilities 
are  more  in  favour  of  the  theory  that  (1) 
;  the  story  is  untrue,  or  (2)  the  event  re- 
lated was  only  a  remarkable  coincidence 
between  a  certain  event  and  a  certain  cere- 
bral phenomenon,  in  reality  no  way  asso- 
ciated with  it,  or  (3J  that  there  wa3  a  real 
association  physically  explicable,  or  (4) 
that  the  e^nt  was  supernatural.  Lord 
Erskine  related  to  Lady  Morgan  —  her- 
self a  perfect  sceptio  —  (we  wish,  all  the 
same,  that  the  story  came  direct  from 
Erskine)  the  following  personal  narrative: 
—  "  On  arriving  at  Edinburgh  one  morn* 
ing,  after  a  considerable  absence  from 
Scotland,  he  met  in  the  street  his  father's 
old  butler,  looking  very  pale  and  wan. 
He  asked  him  what  brought  him  to  Edin- 
burgh. The  butler  replied,  u  To  meet 
your  honour,  and  solicit  your  interference 
with  my  lord  to  recover  a  sum  due  to  me, 
which  the  steward  at  the  last  settlement 
did  not  pay."  Lord  Erskine  then  told  the 
butler  to  step  with  him  into  a  bookseller's 
shop  close  by,  but  ou  turning  round  again 
he  was  not  to  be  seen.  Puzzled  at  this  he 
found  out  the  man's  wife,  who  lived  in 
Edinburgh,  when  he  learnt  for  the-  first 
time  that  the  butler-  was  dead,  and  that  he" 
had  told  his  wife,  on  his  death-bed,  that 
the  steward  had  wronged  him  of  some 
money,  and  that  when  Master  Tom  re- 
turned he  would  see  her  righted.  This 
Lord  Erskine  promised  to  do.  and  shortly 
afterwards  kept  his  promise."  Lady 
Morgan  then  says,  "  Either  Lord  Erskine 
did  or  did  not  believe  this  strange  story : 
if  he  did,  what  a  strange  aberration  of  in- 
tellect! if  he  did  not,  what  a  stranger 
aberration  from  truth  I  My  opinion  is 
that  he  dbl  believe  it."  Mr.  Owen  deals 
with  the  hypothesis  that  aberration  of  in- 
tellect was  in  question,  and  gives  several- 
excellent  reasons  for  rejecting  that  hy*- 
pothesis ;  and  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion- 
that  the  butler's  phantom  had  really  ap- 
peared after  his  death.  "  The  natural1  in- 
ference from  the  facts,  if  they  are  admit- 
ted, is,"  he  says,  M  that  under  certain  oir* 
cumstances,  which  as  yet  we  may  be  una- 
ble to  define,  those  over  whom  the  death- 
change  has  passed,  still  interested  in  the- 
concerns  of  earth,  may  for  a  time  at  least* 
retain  the  power  of  occasional  interference 
in  those  concerns;  for  example,  in  an 
effort  to  right  injustice  done."  He  thus 
adopts  what,  for  want  of  a  better  word) 
may  be  called  the  supernatural1  interpreta- 
tion. But  it  does  not  appear  from  the  nar- 
rative (assuming  it  to  be  true)  that  the* 
butler  was  dead  at  the   moment  when. 
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Erskine  saw  the  vision  and  heard  the 
words.  If  this  moment  preceded  the  mo- 
ment of  the  butler1*  death,  the  story  falls 
into  the  category  of  those  whioh  seem 
explicable  by  the  theory  of  brain-waves. 
We  express  no  opinion. 

We  had  intended  to  pass  to  the  consid- 
eration of  those  appearances  which  have 
been  regarded  as  gho3ts  of  departed  per- 
sons, and  to  the  study  of  some  other  mat- 
ters which  either  are  or  may  be  referred 
to  coincidences  and  superstitions.  But 
our  space  is  exhausted.  Perhaps  we  may 
hereafter  have  an  opportunity  of  returning 
to  the  subject  —  not  to  dogmatize  upon  it, 
nor  to  undertake  to  explain  away  the  dif- 
ficulties which  surround  it.  but  to  indicate 
the  considerations  which,  as  it  appears  to 
us,  should  be  applied  to  the  investigation 
of  such  matters  by  those  who  wish  to  give 
a  reason  for  the  belief  that  is  in  them. 

At  present  we  must  be  content  with  in- 
dicating the  general  interpretation  of  co- 
incidences which  appear  very  remarkable, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  cannot  be  reason- 
ably referred  to  special  interpositions  of 
providence.  x  The  fact  really  is  that  oc- 
casions are  continually  occurring  where 
coincidences  of  the  sort  &tq  possible,  though 
improbable.  Now  the  improbability  in 
•any  particular  case  would  be  a  reasonable 
ground  for  expecting  that  in  that  case  no 
coincidence  would  occur.  But  the  matter 
is  reversed  when  a  great  multitude  of 
*  oases  are  in  question.  The  probable  re- 
sult then  is  that  there  will  be  coincidences. 
We  may  illustrate  this  by  reference  to  a 
question  of  ordinary  probabilities.  Sup- 
pose .there  is  a  lottery  with  a  thousand 
tickets  and  but  one  prize.  Then  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly unlikely  that  any  particular 
ticket-holder  will  obtain  the  prize  —  the 
odds  are,  in  fact,  999  to  1  against  him. 
But  suppo.se  he  had  one  ticket  in  each  of 
a  million  different  lotteries  all  giving  the 
same  chance  of  success.  Then  it  would 
not  be  surprising  for  his*  to  draw  a  prize ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  would  be  a  most  re- 
markable coincidence  if  he  did  not  draw 
one.  The  same  event— » the  drawing  of  a 
prize  —  which  in  one  case  must  be  regard- 
ed as  highly  improbable,  becomes  in  the 
other  case  highly  probable.  So  it  is  with 
coincidences  which  appear  utterly  im- 
probable. It  would  be  a  most  wonderful 
thing  if  such  coincidences  did  not  occur, 
and  occur  pretty  frequently,  in  the  expe- 
rience of  every  man,  since  the  opportuni- 
ties for  their  occurrence  enormously  out- 
number the  chances  against  the  occurrence 
of  any  particular  instance. 
*  We  may  reason  in  like  manner  as  to  su- 


perstitions* Or  rather,  it  is  to.be  noted 
that  the  coincidences  on  which  supersti- 
tions are  commonly  based  are  in  many  in- 
stance not  even  remarkable.  Misfortunes 
are  not  so  uncommon,  for  instance,  that 
the  occurrence  of  a  disaster  of  some  sort 
after  the  spilling  of  salt  at  table  can  be  re- 
garded as  surprising.  If  three  or  four 
persons,  who  are  discussing  the  particular 
superstition  relating  to  salt-cellars,  can 
cite  instances  of  an  apparent  connection 
between  a  misfortune  and  the  contact  of 
salt  with  a  table-cloth,  the  circumstance  is 
in  no  sense  to  be  wondered  at ;  it  would 
be  much  more  remarkable  if  the  contrary 
were  the  case.  There  is  scarcely  a  super- 
stition of  the  commoner  sort  which  is  not 
in  like  manner  based,  not  on  some  remark- 
able coincidence,  but  on  tho  occasional  oc- 
currence of  quite  common  coincidences. 
It  may  be  said,  indeed,  of  the  facts  on 
which  nearly  all  the  vulgar  superstitions 
have  been  based,  that  it  *  would  have 
amounted  to  little  less  than  a  miracle  if  such 
facts  were  not  common  in  the  experience 
of  every  person.  Any  other  superstitions 
could  be  just, as  readily  started,  and  be 
very  quickly  supported  by  as  convincing 
evidence.  If  the  present  writer  were  to 
announce  to-morrow  in  all  the  papers 
and  on  every  wall  that  misfortune  is  sure 
to  follow  when  any  person  is  ill-advised 
enough  to  pare  a  finger-nail  between  ten 
and  eleven  o'clock  on  any  Friday-  morn- 
ing, that  announcement  would  be  support- 
ed within  a  week  by  evidence  of  the  most 
striking  kind.  In  less  than  a  nfonth  it 
would  be  an  established  superstition.  If 
this  appears  absurd  or  incredible,  let  the 
reader  consider  merely  the  absurdity  of 
ordinary  superstitious.  Take,  for  instance, 
fortune-telling  by  means  of  cards.  If  oar 
police  reports  did  not  assure  us  that  such 
vaticinatioo  is  believed  in  by  many,  would 
it  be  credible  that  reasoning  beings  could 
hope  to  learn  anything  of  the  future  from 
the  order  in  which  a  few  pieces  of  painted 
paper  happened  to  fall  when  shuffled  ? 
let  it  is  easy  to  see  why  this  or  any  way 
of  telling  fortunes  is  believed  in.  Persons 
believe  in  the  predictions  of  fortune-tel- 
lers for  the  seemingly  excellent  reason 
thatBuch  predictions  are  repeatedly  ful- 
filled. They  do  not  notice  that  (setting 
apart  happy  goesses  based  on  known  facta) 
there  would  be  as  many  fulfilments  if 
every  prediction  had  been  precisely  re- 
versed.  It  is  the  same  with  other  com- 
mon superstitions.  Reverse  them,  and 
they  are  as  trustworthy  as  before.  Let 
the  superstition  be  that  to  every  one 
spilling  salt  at  dinner  some  great  piece 
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«f  good  lack  will  occar  before  ibe  day  is 
over;  let  seven  years  of  good  fortune  be 
promised  to  the  Derson  who  breaks  a  mir- 
ror; and  so  on.  These  new  superstitions 
weald  be  before  long  supported  by  as 
fiod  evidence  as  those  now  in  existence  ; 
sad  they  would  be  worth  as  much,  since 
beta  orders  of  superstition  are  worth 
atfaing.  . 


•From  Nature. 
SKA-SICKKESS. 

Tbb  prevention  of  sea-sickness  by  means 
of  a  swinging  cabin  has  nothing  novel 
sheet  it,  but  the  originality  and  inventive 
■writ  in  the  suspended  saloon  devised  by 
Mr.  Bessemer,  and  now  about  to  be  actu- 
ally constructed  in  a  ship  specially  designed 
far  it  by  Mr.  Beed,  the  late  Chief  Con- 
structor of  the  Navy,  are  of  the  highest 
order.  The  association  of  those  names  is 
is  itself  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the 
idea  will  be  carried  into  execution  with 
complete  security  as  respects  the  safety  of 
the  passengers  and  the  seaworthiness  of 
the  ship,  and  a  full  knowledge  of  the  sci- 
entmc  principles  involved. 

Persons  suffering  from  sea-sickness  com- 
skio  not  only  of  giddiness  arising  from 
themselves  and  everything  about  them  be- 
ing continually  in  motion,  but  also  in  par- 
ticular of  a  qualm  which  comes  over  them 
every  time  the  ship,  or  the  part  of  it  on 
which  they  are  standing,  is  descending, 
sinking,  as  it  were,  from  under  their  feet. 
As  approach  to  this  quaha  is  commonly 
felt  in  a  garden  swing  during  the  descent, 
and  also  in  jumping  from  considerable 
heights.  There  can  be  very  little  doubt 
tost  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  intes- 
tines are  then  wholly  or  partially  relieved 
from  their  own  weight,  and  therefore  exer- 
cise sn  unusual  pressure  against  the  stom- 
ach, liver,  &nd  diaphragm.  This  pressure 
produces  the  qualm,  and  its*  rapid  and  fre- 
quent alternations  cause  sufficient  irrita- 
tion to  produce  in  most  people  sea-sick- 
ness, and  in  some  persons  more  serious  ef- 
fects. Physiologists  are  by  no  means 
agreed  as  to  how  much  of  sea-sickness  is 
doe  to  this  cause,  and  how  much  to  the  re- 
action upon  the  stomach  of  the  brain-dis- 
turbance, due  in  part,  perhaps,  to  the  ac- 
tual motion  of  the  head,  but  largely  to  the 
optical  effect  of  the  motion.  It  is  pretty 
certain  that  all  these  causes  contribute  to 
the  effect  of  sea-sickness.  It  is 
doubt  that  they  all  aggravate  it. 
swinging  oots  or  small  cabins  go 


but  a  very  little  way  to  remedy  any  of 
these  evils.  Even  if  suspended  in  two  di- 
rections, like  a  compasa  or  barometer  upon 
jimbals,  the  translatory  motion,  whether 
up  or  down,  or  to  and  fro,  remains  wholly 
unaltered,  and  even  the  oscillatory  motion 
is  not  got  rid  of,  but  only  altered  in  char- 
acter, being  reduced  to  a  minimum  at  a 
point  near  the  middle  of  the  ship.  The 
distressing  effect  upon  the  eye  of  the  rela- 
tive motion  of  surrounding  objects  also  re- 
mains. These  effects  will  not  be  wholly 
eliminated  by  Mr.  Bessemer's  invention; 
but  some  of  them  will  be  very  much  re- 
duced, and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  reduction  is  sufficient  to  get  rid  of  the 
sickness* 

The  design,  as  settled  by  Mr.  Bessemer 
and  Mr.  Beed,  includes  the  construction  of 
large  steam  vessels  of  light  draught,  350 
feet  long,  40  feet  beam,  drawing  7  feet  of 
water,  and  worked  by  two  pairs  of  paddle- 
wheels.  In  the  middle  of  each  of  these  is 
provided  a  well,  or  hole,  for  the  reception 
of  a  saloon  70  feet  long,  20  feet  wide,  and 
20  feet  high,  constructed  so  as  to  form  a 
box  girder  in  itself,  and  suspended  at  its 
extremities  upon  a  pair  of  trunnions,  on 
which  it  can.  turn,  so  that  it  may  be  kept 
steady  as  the  vessel  roll*  from  side  to  side. 
The  saloon  is  not  allowed  to. swing  quite 
freely,  but  its  motion  is  controlled  by  hy- 
draulic machinery,  acting  either  upon  a 
rocking  arm  or  a  tangent  bar  (it  does  not 
appear  as  yet  which  has  been  selected), 
which  enables  a  roan  to  regulate  its  posi- 
tion at  his  discretion.  This  man  sits  op* 
posite  a  spirit  level,  and,  by  merely  turn- 
ing a  handle  which  opens  certain  valves, 
can  keep  the  bubble  or  the  spirit  level  at 
zero,  so  as  to  keep  the  saloon  virtually  up- 
right at  all  times.  The  chief  novelty  of 
the.  invention  consists  in  two  points  —  the 
great  size  of  the  swinging  cabin  or  saloon, 
and  the  controlling  of  its  motion  by  baud, 
instead  of  trusting  to  self-adjustment. 
Both  these  are  very  important  improve- 
ments on  the  simple  swinging  cabin. 

This  attempt  to  neutralize  the  motion 
of  the  vessel  addresses  i.tself  to  one  phase 
of  motion  only,  namely  the  rolling.  Mr. " 
Bessemer  makes  no  attempt  at  correcting 
either  the  translatory  part  of  a  ship's  os- 
cillation, or  the  pitching.  He  considers 
that  in  large  vessels  such  as  he  proposes  to 
use,'bot|>  these  motions  will  be  small,  and 
not  sufficient  to  cause  sickness  when  once 
the  rolling  motion  is  got  rid  of.  We  think 
there  is.  very  much  to  bear  out  his  view  of 
the  case ;  but  we  also  think  that,  consid- 
ering the  difference  which  alqyiys  exists 
between  experimental  and  actual  circum- 
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stances,  and  especially  when  we  bear  in 
mind  that  the  plan  does  not  correct  the 
whole  of  the  motion,  its  absolute  and  en- 
tire success  is  not  by  any  mean?  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  certainty. 

The  experiment  recently  made  at  Den- 
mark Hill  muse  be  regarded  rather  as 
showing  the  efficiency  of  the  hydraulic  ap- 
paratus for  regulating  the  motion,  than.the 
effect  of  its  being  so  regulated. 

In  the  regular  heaving  of  the  sea,  after 
the  wind  has  blown  sufficiently^  long  to 
cause  regular  waves  or  swell,  each  particle 
of  water  describes  a  circle  in  a  Vertical 

•  plane;  At  the  surface,  the  diameter  of 
these  circles  is  the  whole  height  of  the 
wave  from  valley  to  crest.  These  circles 
rapidly  diminish  in  size  as  their  depth  be- 
low the  surface  increases.  Taking  into  ac- 
count this  diminution,  as  well  as  the  effect 
of  a  ship's  breadth,  it  is  certain  that  the 
ship  will  not  follow  this  circular  motion  at 
all  to  the  same  extent  as  a  cork  floating  on 
the  surface.  In  moderately  heavy  weather, 
it  is  probable  that  in  such  a  ship  as  &;  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Bessemer,  any  fixed  point 
could  describe  a  circle  of  five  or  six  feet  in 
diameter,  quite  independently  of  any  ro- 
tatory (or  rocking)  motion.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that* the  model  at  Denmark 
Hill  was  not  mounted  on  a  crank  or  eccen- 
tric, so  as  to  combine  this  motion  wittfthe 
simple  rocking,  and  to  ascertain  how  far  it 
remained  as  a  cause  of  real  uneasiness, 
when  the  rocking  had  been  eliminated.  "•  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  a  level  dpe3  not  give 
a  fixed  direction  when  a  ship  is  mov- 
ing upon  waves.  Apart  from  any  rolling 
of  the  ship's  own,  it  gives,  when  ks%  centre 
is  describing  a  circle  uniformly,  not  the  di- 
rection of  actual  gravity,  but  the  resultant 
of  gravity  and  of  the  centrifugal  force. 
In  fact,  instead  of  being  horizontal  with 
reference  to  the  earth,  it  is  horizontal  with 
preference  to  the  effective  wave  •  surface. 
But  as  this  is  also  the  direction  with  refer- 
ence to  which  a  man  has  to  balance  him- 
self in  sitting  or  standing,  it  tells  us  what 
is  practically,  though  not  actually/ the' up- 

.  rigbt,  and  therefore  is  probably  a  better 
guide  than  a  truly  vertical  or. .horizontal 

Jiae.  •  *  *    J%, 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  feeding 
«f  the  deck  sinking  under  one,  orv  the  ffno- 
tion  which  produces  this  effect,  is  an  actual 
translatory  motion  shared  by  tb^.wJiole 
vessel.  By  far  the  greater  part  at  it  is  *due 
to  rocking  about  some  centre- /(whether 
fixed  or  instantaneous),  at  some  distance 
from  the  passenger,  just  as  a  boy  moves 
really  up  and  down  on  a  see-saw;  while  the 
plank  simply  rocks  about  a  fixed  centre. 


A  very  large  portion  of  the  apparent  mo- 
tion of  translation  will  therefore  be  cared 
by  neutralizing  the  rocking;  and  so  far  as 
rolling  is  concerned,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  all  rocking  will  be  effectually  cured. 
Even  as  regards  pitching,  we  are  disposed 
to  think  that  in  large  vessels  this  is  seldom 
very  troublesome  when  there  is  pitching 
and  nothing  else.  It  is  the  combination 
of  pitching  with  rolling  which  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  bear ;  and  we  have  reason  to  know 
that  a  vessel's  pitching  is  almost  invariably 
accompanied  with  a  roll  of  very  considera- 
bly greater  amount  than  the  fore  and  aft 
motion.  Apart  from  the  much  more  con- 
fused and  distressing  character  of  the 
combined  motion,  we  think  that  the  pitch- 
ing would  be  found  to  be  a  much  smaller 
effect  than  is  common' y  believed,  if  the 
rolling  were  wholly  got  rid  of. 

On  the  whole,  while  we  are  unwilling  to 
commit  ourselves  to  any  prophecy,  either 
of  complete  success  or  of  partial  failure, 
we  think  very  favorabjy  of  the  proposal. 
As  a  mere  scientific  experiment  it  is  one 
of  the  very  highest  interest.  As  a  practi- 
cal design  it  offers  a  sure  prospect  of 
realizing  a  large  part  of  its  intention,  and 
a- fair  prospect  of  attaining  a  high  degree 
of  success.  We  feel  confident  that  it 
will  save  a  great  many  who  would  other- 
wise suffer,  from,  being  sea-sick  at  all,  but 
we  can  hardly  hope  that  there  will, not  be 
sufficient  residual  motion  in  very  heavy 
weather  to  cause  some  degree  of  uneasi- 
ness to  very  sensitive  persons ;  nor  would 
we  venture  to  predict  what  will  be  the 
numerical  reduction  in  the  proportion  of 
persons  relieved  from  sickness,  or  the 
amount  of  alleviation  to  those  not  wholly 
saved  from  it. 

\t  remains  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
question  of  safety.  The  inquiry  of  the 
timid  will  be,  What  if  anything  goes 
wrong  ?  How  will  you  control  this  great 
moving  mass  of  150  or  200  tons  if  a  valve 
should  give  way  or  a  pipe  burst  V  The 
answer  is  immediate.  In  case  of  accident, 
the  saloon  would  simply  be  disabled  from 
moving  independently  of  the  ship,  and  the 
worst  that  could  happen  would  be  that  the 
passengers  would  not  get  the  relief  desired, 
but  would  simply  be  as  in  the  saloon  of  an 
ordinary  vessel,  and  with  much  better  ven- 
tilation. Even  if  the  machinery  broke 
down  badly,  it  would  be  the  work  of  a 
moment  for  those  in  charge  to  jam  the 
saloon  most  effectually,  so  as  to  make  it  a 
fixed  part  of  the  ship.  The  hydraulic 
machinery  is  similar  to  that  which  has  been 
for  a  long  time  used  by  Mr.  Bessemer  in 
controlling  large  masses  of  molten  iron 
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tod  has,  therefore,  been  folly  tested  and 
shown  to  be  efficient. 


Prom  The  Athenaram. 
"LOVE  IS  ENOUGH."  • 

Mb.  Morris  may  be  said  to  have,  in 
point  of  form,  enlarged  the  limits  of 
English  rerse  in  his  new  poem.  Its  me  tri- 
al construction,  although  fundamentally, 
perhaps,  the  only  purely  national  one,  had 
fallen  into  such  total  disuse,  that  its  re- 
viver  might  be  fairly  entitled  to  the  claim 
of  invention.  It  is  the  more  singular  that 
this  species  of  rhythmical  expression  should 
have  been  ignored,  as  it  clearly  adapts 
itself  witb  admirable  pliability  to  the 
peculiar  genius  of  our  language.  No 
stronger  proof  of  this  could  be  adduced 
than  the  latest  production  of  the  poet. 

"Love  is  Enough  "  is,  for  the  greater 
part,  written  in  alliterative  measure.  This 
style  of  versification  was  habitual  with 
Northern  nations.  It  was  rhymeless,  like 
the  poetry  of  the  Greeks ;  but  possessed 
bo  system  of  foot  measure,  depending  on 
accent  instead.  The  finest  examples  of 
this  kind  of  verse  are  to  be  met  with  in 
the  Icelandic  songs  of  the  Elder  Edtia, 
sod  in  the  Middle  English  poem  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  "  Piers  rlougbman." 
Some  of  the  choicest  of  Eddaic  pieces 
were  translated  with  remarkable  felicity 
in  air.  Morris's  version  of  the  Volsunsa 
Saga;  but  the  structure  of  his  verso  iu 
the  present  work  has  a  greater  affinity 
with  English  than  Norse  models. 

Let  us  briefly  examine  what  was  the 
general  law  which  regulated  all  allitera- 
tive metres.  Syllables  of  identical  sound 
sod  following  each  other  at  regular  inter- 
vals invariably  bring  about  the  barmoni- 
oqs  unison  of  a  couplet.  The  Icelandic 
language  possessed  a  much  stricter  rule 
of  alliteration  than  the  Anglo-Saxon.  In 
the  former  it  was  absolutely  requisite  that 
the  first  line  of  a  couplet  should  possess 
two  alliterative  syllables;  the  second  line 
being  rigorously  enchained  to  it  from  the 
necessity  that  its  initial  letter  should  re- 
iterate the  preceding  alliteration.  The 
only  modification  of  this  latter  rulo  was, 
that  occasionally  a  short  syllable  was 
allowed. to  precede  it.  To  make  this  sort 
of  structure  clear,  wo  will  quote  two  lines 
from  a  fourteenth  century  Icelandic  poem : 

Afapea  ok  ftefing  sArirn  ok  pryol 
fifcysend  full,  at  bctri  er  gulli. 

•  Loeeia  Enmvjh ;  or,  the  Freeing  tf  Pharamrmd  : 
•Uontity.   ttj  William  Morris.    (Elite  *  White.) 


The  chief  distinction  between  this  metre 
and  that  in  use  amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons 
was  that  here  we  find  a  strict  regulation 
as  to  the  number  of  times  tie  alliteration 
may  be  employed.  Not  only  was  it  for- 
bidden to  exceed  or  fall  short  of  the  three 
alliterative*  accents,  but  these  must  also 
succeed  each  other  at  stated  periods. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  allowed  themselves 
more  latitude.  They  sometimes  only  em- 
ployed two  alliterative  fly  11  ables  in  couplets: 
of  four,  five,  and  even  six  accents,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  would  not  scruple 
to  exceed  the  number  of  three.  The 
opening  lines  of  "  Piers  Ploughman  "  may, 
however,  be  cited  as  the  more  regular 
specimen' of  alliteration  :  — 

In  a  somer  aeson 
When  softe  was  the  Sonne, 
t  shpop  me  into  shroudes 
As.  I  a  sheep  weere, 
la  Habit  as  a  heremite, 
Ur%>ly  of  werkes, 
W*£te  wide  in  this  world 
WoWclres  to  here.  * 

■ 

It  is'-maififest  that  Mr.  Morris  has  greatly 
improved  on  this  measure.  Under  his 
hands  it  has  assumed  statelier  proportions. 
The  rise*  and  fail  of  its  sound-waves  have 
acquired  a  more  majestic  sweep.  The  fu- 
sion of  the  two  short  lines  of  a  couplet,  aa 
formerly  used,  into  one,  thus  obtaining 
four  ^accents  in  a  single  line,  at  once  gives 
more,  scope  to  narrative,  and  allows  of 
more 'freedom  in  the  employment  of  the  al- 
literation. 

It  would  be  impossible  here  to  enter  in* 
to  tho  minutiae  of  Mr.  Morris's,  treatment 
of  alliteration,  and  of  his  deviation  from 
the  old  writers  in  this  respect  A  few 
points  that  have  struck  us  most  may,  how- 
ever, be  brefly  enumerated  here.  Mr. 
Morris  does  not  confine  himself  to  the 
.three  customary  alliterative  syllables  in  a 
couplet.  An  exquisite  specimen  of  this 
kind  may,  however,  stand  here  :  — 

It  shall  change,  we  shall  change,  aa  through  rain 

and  through  sunshine 
The  green  rod  of  the  rose-bough  to  blossoming 

ohangeth. 

A  slighter  alliteration,  as  here  in 
••faugh"  and  4i  d/ossorning,"  is  so  repeat- 
edly to  be  met  with  in  the  track  of  the 
principal  one,  that  it  cannot  be  imputed 
to  accident,  and  often  enhances  the  me- 
lodious beauty  of  the  verses.  The  alliter- 
ation is  not  always  confined  to  a  couplet, 
but  is  sometimes  arranged  in  metrical 
clauses,  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  or 
three  lines,  apparently  in  harmony  with 
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the  spirit  of  the  narrative.  For  exam- 
ple :  — 

Thoo  hast  followed  raj  banner  amidst  of  the 

battle, 
And  seen  raj  faoe  change  to  the  man  that  thej 

fear, 
Tet  found  me  not  fearful  nor  turned  from  be- 
.  holding. 

Occasionally,  we  find  a  double  alliteration 
of  double  consonants,  which  has  a  very 
.fine  effect,  as  thus :  — 

There  is  a  place  in  the  world,  a  great  valley. 
That  seems  a  green  plain  from  the  brow  of  the 
mountains. 

And  again :  — 

Bj  thy  fair  wife,  long  dead,  and  thj  sword* 

smitten  children,. 
Bj  thj  life  without  blame,  and  thj  love  without 

blemish. 

Sometimes  a  single  line  will  contain  a 
complete  alliterative  verse,  as  thus :  — 

O  woe,  woe  is  me  that  I  maj  net  awaken! 

Asa  splendid  example  of  the  general 
character  of  the  metre,  we  will  quote  the 
following  lines :  — 

Who  shall  ever  forget  it  T  the  dead  race  of  thj 
father. 

And  thou  in  thy  fight-battered  armour  above  it, 

Mid  the  passion  of  tears  long  held  back  bj  the 
battle; 

And  thj  rent  banner  o'er  thee,  and  the  ring  of 
men  mail  clad. 

Victorious  to-day,  since  their  ruin  not  a  spear- 
length 

Was  thrust  away  from  them.  —  Son,  think  of 
thy  glory; 

And  e'en  in  tfuoh  wise  break  the  throng  of  these 
devils! 

Here,  it  appears  to  us,  we  detect  an  ad* 
tnirable  innovation  on  the  old  system* 
This  consists  in  the  rise  of  a  new  allitera- 
tive wave  before  the  preceding  one  has 
completely  subsided,  and  proauces  an  in- 
expressibly rich  and  far-reaching  echo  of 
sound.  By  such  means  the  sense  is  thrown 
into  .vivid  relief.  We  not  merely  realize 
a  scene,  or  an  image,  by  means  of  a  men- 
tal effort,  but  aro  brought  into  an'  imme- 
diate sensuous  contact  with  it.  Triumphs 
of  this  kind  are  of  the  essence  of  poetry. 
The  least  sensitive  ear  must,  in  the  verses 
above  cited,  become  con  :cious  of  the  strong 
forcible  colouring  which  the  use  of  alliter- 
ation imparts  to  the  description. 

A  metre  which  possesses  such  remark- 
able rhythmical  capacities,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  allows  the  poet  almost  tfye 
latitude  of  prose,  might  have  been  chosen 
as  the  appropriate  form  for  an    English 


.  Hi  ad,  had  we.  an  j  such.  It  certainly  seems 
to  possess,  to  a  gjreater  extent  than  blank 
verse,  the  quality  of  minutely  assimilating 
its  modulation  to  every  gradation  of  the 
thought  which  it  clothes. 

We  must  not  forget  here  to  point  out 
the  crowning  beauty  of  this  poem — its 
soogs.  They  are  based  on  the  same  met- 
rical arrangement  as  the  other  portions, 
excepting  tnat  rhyme  is  superadded.  This 
at  once  transforms  narrative  into  lyrical 
poetry.  The  melodiousness  of  their  liquid 
numbers  makes  them  unique  of  their  kind. 
We  select  the  shortest,  that  it  may  answer 
for  the  rest :  — 

Lov  U  Enough;  though  the  World  be  a-wan» 

ing. 
And  the  woods  have  no  voice  but  the  voice  of 

complaining- 
Though  the  sky  be  too  dark  for  dim  ever  to 

discover 
The  gold-cups  and  daisies  fair  blooming  there- 
under, 
Though  the  hills  be  held  shadows,  and  the  sea  a 

dark  wonder. 
And  this  day  draw  a  veil  over  all  deeds  passed 

over, 
Yet  their  hands  shall  not  tremble,  their  fast 

shall  not  falter; 
The  void  shall  not  weary,  the  fear  shall  not  alter 
These  lips  and  these  eyes  of  the  loved  and  the 

lover. 

Turn  we  now  to  the  story.  In  celebra- 
tion of  the  marriage  of  an  emperor  and 
empress  a  Morality  is  performed.  A  pair 
equally  happy,  although  they  be  but  hum-  * 
ble  peasant-folk,  Giles  and  Joan,  look  on 
wonder-eyed  from  amidst  the  throng  of 
people.  The  bride  is  held  up  in  the  crowd 
by  the  goodman,  and  their  naive  remarks 
form  a  charming  introduction,  as  likewise 
the  couple  charmingly  conclude  the  poem, 
by  settling  that  they  will  invite  the  player- 
king  and  player-maiden,  who  are  also  a 
newly-wedded  pair,  to  their  homestead, 
and  treat  them  there  to  the  best  cheer. 

In  the  Morality  itself,  in  harmony  with 
the  character  of  that  species  of  mediaeval 
play,  we  find  one  allegorical  personage 
introduced.  It  is  Love,  who  appears 
under  various  disguises, —  as  a  king,  as  a 
pilgrim,  as  a  maker  of  pictured  cloths, — 
and  who  might  be  regarded  as  the  real 
hero  of  the  play,  considering  how  com- 

{)letely  he  triumphs  over  its  ostensible  one, 
£ing  Pharamood.  This  king,  tho  libera- 
tor of  his  country,  whose  five  years*  reign 
has  been  distinguished  by  the  most  glo- 
rious achievements,  falls  unaccountably 
into  a  strange  deathlike  lethargy,  ft 
avails  not  that  by  order  of  the  physicians 
he  is  taken  on  board  ship,  or  induced  to 
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assist  at  the  tournament  or  the  bunt :  for 
even  should  a  momentary  gleam  of  anima- 
tion sparkle  op,  it  straightway  ia  quenched 
again,  and  learea  him  "  with  no  life  in  hia 
lips,"  says  the  deeply-concerned  Oliver, 
bis  foster-father,  who  likened  him  rather 

Ha  Kiag  Nioarod  carved  fiur  oa  the  back  of  the 

high-seat 
Warn  the  candlea  are  dying,  and  the  high  moon 

is  streaming 
Through  window  and  luffer  white  on  the  lone 

pavement, 
Whence  the  gneata  are  departed  in  the  hall  of 

the  palace. 

At  last,  in  hie  garden,  with  none  but  the 
lilies  for  listeners,  the  King,  partly  roused 
from  hia  trance,  reveals  to  Master  Oliver 
the  secret  of  hia  malady.  He  loves,  but 
the  loved  one  baa  appeared  to  him  in 
dreams  only.  lie  proceeds  to  describe 
how 

Vm  years  are  paased  Over  sine©  In  the  fresh 

dawning 
Oa  the  field  of  that  fight  I  lay  wearied  and 


131  dumber  came  o'er  me  in  the  first  of  the 


lata  as  there  lay  my  body  rapt  away  was  my 
spirit, 

And  a  cold  and  thiok  mist  for  awhile  was  .about 
me, 

And  when  that  cleared  away,  lo,  the  mountain- 
walled  country 

'Heath  the  first  of  the  sunrise  in  e'en  aneh  a 
spring-tide 

As  the  spring-tide  eur  horse  hoots  that  y  esters  re 
trampled  : 

By  the  withy-wrought  gate  of  a  garden  I  found 


'Hewn  the  goodly  green  boughs  of  the  apple 

foil-blossomed; 
And  fulfilled  of  great  pleasure  I  was  as  I  entered 
The  fair  place  of  flowers,  and  wherefore  I  knew 

DOt 

Then  lo,  mid  the  birds*  song  a  woman's  voice 

riugiog, 
Pit e  years  passed  away,  in  the  first  of  the  sem- 


Sinee  then,  through  all  the  turmoil  and 
strife  of  his  stormy  glorious  career,  the 
vision  of  her  remains  in  his  heart.  *As 
great  armies  fell  back  before  the  rumour 
of  bis  coming,  and  freed  cities  welcomed 
his  entrance,  it  ever  seemed  to  him  that 
she  beckoned  him  onward,  and.  over  and 
over  again  his  spirit  met  her  in  that  same 
"monntaiu-walled  country,"  with  its  green 
plain  and  narrow  gorge,  "  fulfilled  by  a 
slack  wood  of  yew-trees."  But  when  his 
empire  waa  well  established,  every  invader 
conquered,  ibe  vision  seemed  to  fade, 
while  bis  longing  grew  but  the  more  eager 
and  fierce. ♦ At  last,  but  a  month  from  the 


time  be  ia  speaking,  he  found  himself  ono» 
again 

Fulfilled  of  all  joy  at  the  edge  of  the  yew-wood; 
Then  lo,  her  gown's  flutter  in  the  fresh  brseaw 

of  morning. 
And  slower  and  statelier  than  her  wont  waa 

aforetime. 
And  fairer  of  form,  toward  the  yew-wood  aba 

wended. 
But  woe's  me!  sa  she  came  and  at  last  wsa  be- 
side roe, 
With  sobbing  scarce  ended  her  bosom  was  heav- 

ing, 
Stained  with  tears  was  her  face,  and  her  month 

was  yet  qaiyering 
With  torment  of  weeping  held  back  for  a  season. 
Then  swiftly  my  spirit  to  the  King's  bed  waa 

wafted, 
While  still  toward  the  asm  were  her  weary  fast 

wending. 
—  Ah,  surely  that  day  of  all  wrongs  that  I 

hearkened. 
Mine  own  wrongs  seemed  heaviest  and  hardest. 

to  bear  — 
Mine  own  wrongs  and  hers —  till  that  past  year 

of  ruling 
Seemed  a  crime  and  a  folly.    Night  came,  and  I 

saw  her 
Stealing  barefoot,  bareheaded,  amidst  of  the 

tulips 
Made  grey  by  the  moonlight :  and  a  long  time 

Lore  gare  me 
To  gaze  on  her  weeping.    Morn  came*  and  I 

wakened  —  v 

I  wakened  and  said  :  —  Through  the  World  will 

I  wander, 
Till  euher  I  find  her,  or  find  the  World  empty. 

The  upshot  of  this  is,  that  he  and  his 
foster-father  start  in  quest  of  the  dream- 
land* and  dream-maiden.  And  three  weary 
years  of  seeking  have  elapsed  before  we 
meet  them  again  in  a  forest  among  the 
hills  of  a  foreign  land.  The  King  has  fal- 
len sick,  and  well-nigh  despairs  of  success. 
Nevertheless,  they  journey  on  once  again, 
till  Pfearamond,  quite  exhausted,  feels  bis 
limbs  fail  tinder  him,  and  sinks  down  on 
the  highway,  which  is  covered  by  a  thiok 
mist.  Oliver,  sorely  troubled,  departs  in 
search  of  help;  for,  the  mist  growing 
lighter, 

There  eome  sounds  through  its  dulness. 
The  lowing  of  kine,  or  the  whoop  of  a  shepherd, 
The  bell-wether's  tinkle,  or  clatter  of  horse- 

hoofo. 
A  homestead  is  nigh. 

While  he  ia  gone,  Love  himself  approaches- 
the  King;  they  hold  converse  together, 
interrupted  by  delicious  snntche*  of  song, 
during  which  the  latter  again  falls  asleep. 
Then  at  last  Azalais,  the  dream-girl, 
draws  near.    Lore  departs  joyftil,  and  she, 
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seeing  him   lying  there  by.  the  wayside, 
with 

beauty  ton  blemished 

By  sorrow  and  sickness,  and  for  all  that  the 
sweeter, 

stoops  down  and  kisses  him. 

Thus  the  long  que3t  is  ended.  The 
seeker  has  found  the  sought,  the  lover  his 
loved  one.  But  still  there  is  no  peace  for 
him.  The  memory  of  the  kingdom  he  has 
left, -of  the  vacant  throne,  of  his  people 
yearning  to  see  his  face  again,  now  tnat 
his  desire  is  attained,  comes  back  to  him 
once  more,  drawing  him  thither.  He 
therefore  returns  across  the  sea  with  his 
faithful  Oliver.  But  his  city  knows  him 
no  more,  and  he  discovers  "that  much 
may  be  forgot  in  three  Years'  space." 

A  new  king  sits  on  his  throne,  and  he 
passes  unrecognized  through  the  throng 
of  many  well-known  faces.  Oliver  would 
have  him  once  again  draw  his  sword  and 
conquer  his  empire  afresh.  But  Phara- 
mdnd  is  not  minded  thus.  Having  left  all 
for  Love,  he  likewise  finds  that  "  Love  is 
Enough  "  for  him,  and  to  Oliver's  ques- 
tion, — 

In  what  land  of  the  world  shall  we  dwell  now 
henceforward  ? 

he  makes  answer  — 

X 

In  the  land  where  my  love  oar  returning  aoideth, 
The  poor  land  and  kinglest  of  the  shepherding 

peqple, 
There  is  peace  there,  and  all  things  this  land  are 

unlike  to. 

On  considering  tttis  story,  this  dream 
within  a  dream  rather,  we  are  conscious 
of  a  strangely-mingled  sensation,  in  which 
exquisite  enjoyment  is  yet  tinged  by  a 
shade  of  regret.  The  rare  mastery,  with 
which  Mr.  Morris  handles  an  unusual  and 
truly  magnificent  form  of  versification,  — 
a  form  the  full  scope  of  which  reveals  it- 
self in  passages  where  the  grandeur  of 
conception  requires  to  be  vigorously  em- 
bodied,—  is  father  to  the  wish  that  the 
subject  thus  presented  had  been  possessed 
of  loftier  proportions. 

In  this  metre  we  may  repeat  Homer 
would  for  the  first  time  become  truly  nat- 
uralized on  English  soil.  In  this  metre 
some  of  the  grand  but  fragmentary  Norse 
tales  might,  for  the  first  time,  unfold  their 
eagle  plumage  to  the  full,  or  the  Arthuri- 
an legends  at  last  attain  to  complete  de- 
velopment. Mr.  Morris  has  already,  in 
his  earliest  work,  selected  some  incidents 
irom  the  latter  for  poetical  presentation, 
and  he  was  singularly  successful.  Why 
should  he  not  once  again  select  this  sub- 


jeot  for  more  exhaustive  treatment?  — 
for  it  seems  to  be  the  only  really  national 
tradition  which  contains  inherent,  epic 
and  narrative  capacities.  And  the  mys- 
ticism, the  weird  sweetness,  of  these  Celt- 
ic legends,  their  strange,  dreamy  fascina- 
tion, would  marvellously  harmonize  with 
some  of  the  most  distinctive  characteristics 
of  Mr.  Morris's  genius. 

Surely  the  fact  of  Mr.  Tennyson  having, 
in  a  manner,  for   the  first  time  selected 
this  theme,  could  not  and.  ought  not  to 
act  as  a  deterrent  motive.    As  it  is,  his 
Idyls,  beautiful  as  they  are  for  the  greater 
part,  do  not  pretend  to  any  faithful  ren- 
dering of  the  spirit  of  the  old  tale,  but 
aim  at  a  perfectly  modern  and  individual 
treatment.     So  far  from  precluding,   this 
method  of  (Jealing  with  the  subject  would 
rather  seem  to  challenge  a  fresh  attempt, 
starting  from  an   entirely  different  con- 
ception.   There  would  be  a  double  charm 
in  this :  that  of  the  work  itself  in  the  first 
instance;    in    the    second,  the    pleasure 
which  is  always  experienced  in  instituting 
a  comparison  of  the  dissimilarity  of  treat- 
ment between  similar  subjects.    For  ia 
this  treatment,  of  course,  reside  the  Al- 
pha and  Omega  of  the  poet's  power ;  and 
we  are  inclined    to  think    that,  on   the 
whole;  it  is  rather  a  gain  than  a  loss  to 
Art  that  the  same  theme  should  be  handled 
over  and  over  again.    If  we  had  as  many 
"  King  Arthurs  "  as  the  Greeks  possessed 
tragedies    concerning   the    woes    of   the 
house  of    Agamemnon,    or    the    Italians 
representations  of  the  Madonna,  we  should 
probably  find  that  in  some  way  we  could 
not  fail  to  attain  some  culminating  achieve- 
ment.   And  one  inestimable  result  would 
certainly  be  arrived  at,  the  poet  would  at 
once  have    a   type,    a   firm  substratum, 
which,  like  the  block  of  marble  under  the 
sculptor's  hands,  he  could  mould,  elaborate, 
and  fashion  forth  into  perfect  loveliness, 
while,  nevertheless,    he    in    some    senses 
would  be   bound  down  by  the  necessary 
conditions  of  his  material.     This,  it   ap- 
pears to  us,  is  an  immense  advantage  to 
the.poet,  and  it  will  be  a  subject  of  regret 
if  he  doe 8  not  avail  himself  of  it.    That 
King  Pharamond  is  no  such  type,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  add.     He  is,  in  fact,  but  a 
vague  shadowy  kiu<|,  whose  deeds  impress 
us  with  a  sense  of  unreality  akin  to  his 
dreams.     Who  can    deny,   however,  that 
these  possess  an  exquisite  enchantment, 
which  transports  us  for  the   time  into  a  ■ 
land  of  mingled  romance  and  faerie,  or 
resist  the  un  definable  sweet  glamour  they 
cast    over    him?    In    fact,  this    kind    of 
poetry  always  produces  on  our  imagination 
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tn  effect  somewhat  resembling  the  impres- 
aioo  received  on  looking  at  a  familiar 
landscape  through  the  mellow  emblazoory 
of  a  painted  casement.  We  cannot  any 
that  objects  we  aee  thus  are  idealized ;  for 
to  idealize  is  not  to  lose  sight  of  reality, 
bat  to  sever  what  is  impure  and  transient 
from  the  lofty  and  imperishable.  Here, 
however,  if  the  comparison  be  permissible, 
we  see  reality,  not  enhanced,  but  trans- 
formed. We  behold  her  through  an  unfa- 
miliar medium  of  strange  and  deceptive 
splendour;  and  it  is  in  this  splendour, 
glowiog  as  well  aa  soft,  that  the  present 
poem  is  steeped. 


From  The  St.  Junes  Magazine. 
THE  TWO  BROTHERS. 

Nevertheless,  this  wicked  hatred  dis- 
tressed me,  and  on  one  occasion  I  lost  ail 
patience  over  it.  It  occurred  as  follows :  — 

People  who  live  in  the  Vosges  are  great 
observers  of  high  days  and  holidays,  prin- 
cipally those  instituted  for  children.  - 

First,  in  point  of  date,  is  the/eteof  St. 
Nicholas,  the  great  patron  saint  of  Lor- 
raine. He  is  represented  with  a  tall  twig 
basket  on  his  back,  a  bell  in  one  hand,  and 
s  rod  in  the  other,  that  has  been  steeped 
in  vinegar.  The  second  fete  is  Christmas 
Day,  which  comes  decked  out  with  wood- 
en swords,  cakes,  and  in  the  houses  of  the 
rich,  small  fir-trees  loaded  with  gilded 
vots,  ribbon,  wax-lights  and  sweats.  The 
taird  file  is  New  Year's*  Day,  and  then 
comes  Twelfth  Night,  which  is  the  mer- 
riest of  all,  when  snow  lies  deep  on  the 
ground. 

A  large  number  of  children  go  their 
rounds  in  the  village  dressed  in  long  white 
gowns,  to  figure  the  drapery  of  the  three 
kings  from  the  East.  With  their  painted 
paper  crowns  on,  and  wooden  sceptres 
over  their  shoulders,  they  look  exactly 
Hke  kings  in  a  pack  of  cards. 

Thus  attired,  they  enter  every  hut  and 
bouse,  singing  an  old  ballad,  of  which  the 
words  are  in  such  old  patoi*  that  it  is  al- 
most difficult  to  make  them  out ;  but  they 
mean,  "the  three  kings  have  come  to  wor- 
ship the  Lord  ?"  after  which  prefatory  an- 
nouncement the  children!  suddenly  fall 
down  prostrate,  crying  out  in  a  chorus, 
*  We  kneel." 

The  villagers  6end  them  away  with 
not*,  dried  plums,  apples,  eggs,  and  but- 
ter. The  grand  time  for  them  is  when 
they  come  to  the  school-house,  which  they 
cater  majestically,  singing,  and  exciting 


the  uuiversal  admiration  of  their  school- 
fellows, while  Herod,  who  is  hidden  under 
the  doorway,  stands  waiting  for  his  turn 
to  enter. 

The  girls  and  boys  all  envy  these  short- 
lived Magi,  and  when  the  singers  have 
left,  the  master  takes  this  opportunity  to 
relate  the  story  of  the  three  kings,  as  it  is 
told  in  the  Bible ;  how  they  came  to  adore 
our  Lord  in  the  small  village  of  Bethle- 
hem, in  Judea;  and  how  they  found  Ilirn 
in  a  crib  anion 2  cattle  and  poor  shepherds. 
He  describes  the  lovely  bright  star  going 
before  the  three  kings,  showing  one  car- 
rying incense,  another  *  myrrh,  and  the 
third,  gold. 

I  told  them  this  story,  and  the  little 
girls  sat  straining  their  eyes  as  they  list- 
ened, and  leaning  over  the  front  railing  in 
undivided  attention,  while  the  boys  sat 
with  crossed  arms  in  deep  thought. 

A  few  days  later,  I  thought  I  would  see 
how  much  they  had  retained  of  the  story, 
and  questioned  them  about  it.  Not  one 
of  the  boys  could  remember  a  word;  even 
George  could  make  neither  head  nor  tail 
out  of  it.  I  told  Louise  to  stand  up.  and 
try,  which  she  did  instantly,  and  related 
the  tale  of  the  three  kings  from  beginning 
to  end  in  a  clear,  ringing  voice,  taking  her 
time  leisurely  over  it,  and  making  it  as  im- 
pressive as  I  could  myself. 

u  Very  well  told,  Louise ;  sit  down.  I 
have  not  been  so  pleased  with  you  for  a 
long  time/' 

Her  face  was  glowing  over  with  joy,  and 
George's  features  were  suddenly  overcast. 

Now;  on  that  same  day,  when  school  was 
over,  I  opened  the  windows,  in  order  to 
change  the  air  of  the  room  a  little,  and  on 
doing  so  I  saw  the  children  running  through 
the  snow ;  some  of  them  were  standing  in 
a  long:  string  on  a  slide  that  the  frost  had 
glazed  over  round  our  fountain. 

Boys  and  girls  were  together,  shouting, 
waving  their  arms,  striking  their  wooden 
shoes  on  the  ice ;  while  the  more  accom- 
plished among  them  we're  on  all  fours, 
sliding  along  on  their  heels  and  hands,  or 
in  a  sitting  posture.  It  was  a  pleasant 
thing  to  see  all  these  little  women's  round 
faces  and  red  noses  coming  out  of  their 
coifs  and  hoods,  and  the  boys  swaying  to 
and  fro  to  keep  steady. 

I  had  been  observing  all  this  for  a  min- 
ute or  more  when  Louise,  full  of  fun  and 
excitement,  got  on  the  ever-lengthening 
slide  among  the  boys.  She  skimmed  on 
like  a  fearless  bird,  with  her  open  mantle 
flowing  out  like  wings  on  both  sides.  At 
the  same  moment  George  hurried  forward, 
and,  giving  her  a  push  with  his  elbow  aa 
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he  went  by  to  get  on  before  her, 'threw  her 
down  in  the  snow. 

I  was  indignant,  rushed  out,  picked  her 
up,  and  called  George  back. 

Hot  tears  were  running  down  his  cousin's 
cheeka ;  luckily  she  was  not  hurt. 

George  pretended  he  did  not  hear,  and 
thought  he  would  run  off. 

"  Come  back,  sir,"  I  called ;  "  come  back 
directly,  you  mischievous  boy." 

I  then  took  hold  of  him  by  the  arm  and 
led  him  into  the  school-room,  saying  as  we 
went  along, 

"  You  did  it  on  purpose  ;  I  am  sure  you 
did."  He  was  very  white,  but  did  not 
answer. 

"Did  you  do  it  on  purpose?  "Answer 
me  this  moment." 

But  George  was  too  proud  to  tell  a 
story,  and,  without  uttering  a  syllable,  sat 
at  the  farther  end  of  a  beucb,  looking  with 
a  fierce  fixed  gaze  straight  in  front  of  him. 

"  As  you  will  not  answer,"  I  continued, 
"  it  is  certain  you  did  it  on  purpose,  think- 
ing you  would  pay  Louise  back  for  know- 
ing the  story  of  the  three  kings  better 
than  you.  You  wanted  to  hurt  her  .... 
it  is  the  wickedest  .  .  .  you  deserve  to  be 
punished.  I  mean  to  keep  you  in;  you 
shall  not  go  home  to  dinner." 

Saying  this  I  left  the  school-room,  lock- 
ing the  door  and  taking  the  key  with  me. 
I  was  quite  upset. 

I  sent  my  wife  to  inform  George's  pa- 
rents that  he  was  punished,  and  when  I 
went  down  to  the  school-room  again,  a  lit- 
tle before  one  o'clock,  1  found  the  boy  sit- 
ting on  the  same  bench,  with  his  elbows  on 
the  table,  his  cheeks  in  the  palms  of  his 
two  hands,  and  still  gazing  on  the  same 
spot  in  front  of  him. 

II  Are  you  sorry  for  what  you  have 
done  ?  "  I  asked  gently.    Not  a  word. 

"  Say  you  will  never  do  it  again."  No 
reply.  I  felt  very  embarrassed  and  an- 
noyed, as  I  went  about  the  school-room 
getting  things  ready  for  the  afternoon  les- 
sons. 

His  mother  arrived  soon  after,  carrying 
the  child's  dinner  under  her  apron.  Her 
eyes  were  swollen.  I  told  her  what  had 
occurred.  She  looked  at  George  very  sad- 
ly as  she  placed  the  porringer  before  him ; 
he,  however,  ate  heartily,  and,  when  he  had 
done,  walked  to  his  desk,  where  he  patient- 
ly waited  the  return  of  his  schoolfellows. 
.  "  Ah,  Monsieur  Florent !  "  said  his  moth- 
er, on  leaving  the  house,  "  it  is  a  terrible 
affliction ;  but  they  are  all  the  same  — 
they  are  Rantzaus  all  over  -'  .  .  . 

When  Louise  came  back  she  appeared 
perfectly  happy,  and  from  time  to  time 


cast  a  glance  of  satisfaction  at  bar  oous* 
in. 

For  the  next  six  weeks,  whenever  I 
questioned  George  he  did  not  look  me  in 
the  face,  for  he  had  what  schoolboys  call  a 
spite  against  me.  When  they  feel  tfrift 
sort  of  thing  they  fancy  they  conceal  it  by 
looking  sideways. 

"Look  at  me,  George,"  I  said;  but  ha 
did  not,  and  remained  silent  and  gloomy 
the  whole  winter. 

One  spring  day,  however,  he  happened 
to  know  his  lesson  better  than  Louise  or 
any  one  in  the  school,  and  I  held  him  up  as 
a  pattern  to  the  others. 

His  eye  instantly  met  mine,  and  he  ap- 
peared reconciled. 

CHAPTKB  III. 

Events  of  a  more  serious  nature  took 
place  at. about  this  time  in  the  village. 

Our  mayor,  AL  Fort  in,  died.  He  had 
lived  over  eighty  years,  had  been  a  soldier, 
public-house  keeper,  a  dealer  in  timber, 
and,  finally,  the  mayor  of  Chaumes  —  a 
station  he  had  filled  for  many  years. 

His  end  had  been  looked  forward  to  by 
the  housewives  of  the  village  a  long  time 
before  it  took  place,  as  all  nad  set  their 
eyes  beforehand  on  some  object  or  other 
in  which  they  were  desirous  to  iuvest  on 
the  sale  of  the  mayor's  properties*  One 
had  made  up  her  mind  to  purchase  the 
large  painted  soap-tureen;  another,  the 
plates ;  a  third,  the  kettle,  or  the  aide- 
board,  or  the  table. 

Mayor  Fort i a  held  out  a  long  time  in 
spite  of  his  rheumatism ;  he  clung  to  life 
until  the  report  spread  that  he  had  ex- 
pired in  the  night;  and  this  time  it  was 
true. 

His  sale  was  the  larg^t  I  have  witnessed 
in  the  mountains,  and  it  was  also  a  moat 
arduous  contest,  several  villagers  having 
had  leisure  to  set  their  hearts  on  the  same 
article. 

I  will  pass  over  in  silence  an  account  of 
the  formality  of  placing  seals  on  all  the 
mayor's  possessions,  and  that  of  taking 
them  off  again.  I  will  say  nothing  of  ail 
the  preliminary  noticing,  posting,  and  other 
usual  ceremonies  that  are  gone  through 
every  where.  I  will  describe  the  sale  it- 
self, and  the  manner  of  transferring  prop- 
erty to  the  last  and  highest  bidder,  on 
which  occasion  the  mountaineer's  love  of 
gain  was  shown  in  all  its  nativo  violence. 
My  wife  had  long  envied  two  of  the  may- 
or's brass  candlesticks;  she  had  thought 
of  them  for  three  long  years,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  sale  came  to  me  saying,  -— 

"  We  really  are  in  want  of  a  few  littta 
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things,  Threat ;  and  we  must  have  a  pair 
of  candlesticks ;  we  might  just  as  well  buy 
the  mayor's,  what  say  you  i  " 

1  knew  these  candlesticks  were  her  weak 
point,  and  answered,  — 

44  All  right,  Marie- Barbe ;  we  can  leave 
at  eleven,  after  school." 

Bat  she  could  not  wait  so  long  patiently, 
and  came  to  look  at  the  clock  several  times, 
through  the  sash-window. 

From  my  place  in  the  school-room  I 
could  see.  what  was  going  on  round  the 
mayor's  house.  The  Bale  had  commenced 
very  early,  and  all  sorts  of  things  had 
been  carried  out  on  the  tables  brought 
down  in  the  yard.  There  were  gridirons, 
cauldrons,  kettles,  roasting-jacks,  bottles, 
chairs,  clocks ;  in  fact,  movables  which  for 
fifty  years  had  accumulated  from  the  cellar 
to  the  loft;  spinning-wheels,  bundles  of 
flax,  the  winder,  the  barometer,  table-linen, 
bed-linen,  .  .  .  and,  Heavens  above  1  what 
money  must  have  been  spent  on  that 
house  1  Such  houses  are  perfect  gulfs,  and 
women  never  have  enough ;  if  they  were 
bsteued  to,  one  would  buy  every  thing. 

The  crier,  Lemoine,  and  the  attorney, 
Bajolet  dstLorquin,  with  his  head  clerk, 
fccbott,  were  in  the  centre  of  the  busy 
crowd.  Lemoine's  shouts,  from  the  top  of 
the  table  on  which  he  stood,  could  be  heard 
at  the  other  end  of  the  village. 

"Going,  going;  one  —  two  —  two.  No 
one  to  bid  any  higher?  A  magnificent 
kettle — three  francs,  ten  sous." 

He  then  lifted  the  kettle  for  every  body 
to  take  stock  of  it. 

"Three  francs,  ten  sons." 

"  Four  francs,"  cried  a  voice. 

u  Four  francs,"  went  on  Lemoine ;  u  one, 
two,  the  kettle  is  going  for  four  francs. 
No  one  says  a  word  more  ?  Going,  going 
—  one,  two,  three  —  gone !  The  kettle 
belongs  to  Pierre  Jean  Machet." 

I  could  follow  all  this,  and  notice  my 
wife  coming  down  every  now  and  then  be- 
sides. Such  exciting  sceues  do  not,  fortu- 
nately, occur  very  often,  as  they  would  put 
an  end  to  all  teaching  and  learning  in  a 
Tillage.  As  to  my  scholars,  they  were 
quite  impatient  to  be  on  the  field  of  ac- 
tion ;  therefore,  just  ou  the  stroke  of  eleven 
I  called  for  prayers,  and  the  last  word, 
aAmen,"  was  scarcely  uttered,  when  a* 
general  scramble  out  ensued,  the  children 
flocking  off  like  sheep,  and  wishing  me  a 
hearty  good-bye. 

I  was  not  sorry  to  get  t  rid  of  them,  for 
my  wife  was  ngain  at  the  sash-window,  re- 
minding me  it  was  high  time  to  be  off- 

bl'm  ready,"  I  replied,  much  amused* 
and  to  the  sale  we  went. 


It  was  a  great  relief  to  find  that  the 
brass  candlesticks  were  not  yet  sold,  though 
such  small  articles  were  nearly  all  disposed 
of.  The  plates,  glasses,  saucepans,  and 
other  kitchen  utensils,  had  just  been  carried 
off;  the  cupboards,  chairs,  and  armchairs 
were  now  coming  on.  Marie- Bar  be  pulled 
me  on  by  the  arm,  till  we  got  all  among 
the  people,  who  not  only  swarmed  around, 
but  filled  the  mayor's  house  from  roof  to 
cellar,  and  were  shouting  from  the  windows 
to  their  friends  in  the  street.  It  was  a 
fearful  din. 

"Come  this  way,  Monsienr  Florent," 
cried  Botte,  the  forest-keeper,  as  soon  as 
he  saw  us.  Ke  was  a  good-humoured, 
stout  man,  and  his  big  green  over-coat, 
with  a  hood  to  it,  was  rather  tight  for  his 
corpulent  figure.  "This  way,  Mon  ieur 
and  Madame  Florent,"  he  again  cried, 
clearing  a  passage  for  ns  with  his  wide 
shoulders. 

M  So  you,  too,  have  a  mind  to  bid  for 
something,  Monsieur  Florent  ?  "  he  asked. 

I  was  going  to  reply  that  we  meant  to 
have  the  candlesticks,  but  my  wife  stopped 
me  by  pulling  my  arm. 

"  Well,"  she  put  in,  « that  all  depends, 
Monsieur  Botte;  wo  shall  see." 

We  were  close  to  the  table,  near  the 
clerk,  who  was  making  entries  in  a  regis- 
ter on  a  desk ;  and  there  was  the  lawyer 
in  a  great  passion  with  parties  who  were 
known  to  be  bad  pay  and  would  insist  on 
bidding  without  offering  any  caution.  He, 
after  some  altercation,  settled  them  by 
striking  their  names  off  the  liet ;  the  con- 
sequence was,  they  clenched  their  fists  at 
him,  threatening  all  manner  of  things. 
The  gendarme  Lallemand  was  fortunately 
standing  by,  with  his  hand  resting  on  the 
hilt  of  bis  sword ;  and,  when  the  confusion 
became  too  unbearable  to  be  tolerated,  he 
had  but  to  cast  a  glance  arouud,  and  look 
at  the  riotous  in  a  way  which  quieted 
them  instantly,.  After  this,  unruly  pur- 
chasers made  up  for  their  disappointment 
by  drinking  the  wine  of  the  sale,  for  it  was 
a  great  fashion  in  those  times  to  keep  up 
people's  spirits  by  giving  them  as  much 
wine  as  they  liked.  Some  drank  as  many 
as  two  and  three  measures  of  red  or  white, 
and,  though  it  cost  nothing  at  the  time, 
they  found  it  very  dear  the  next  day.  We 
were  pretty  quiet  when  we  once  found 
standi  ngLroom  among  the  crowd.  The 
villagers  exchanged  friendly  greetings, 
many  offering  to  take  wine  with  me,  and 
talking,  as  we  did  so,  over  their  great  bar- 
gains, principally  of  the  landed  property 
that  was  going  to  be  sold.  There  was  an 
end  to  bidding  such  small  sums  as  two 
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and  three  francs ;  hundreds  and  thousands 
were  coming  on,  and  purchasers  were  not 
plentiful.    The  two    Jews,  Samuel    Levy 
and  tall  Judas  Mayer  d'Iniling,  were  pres- 
ent.   They  were  standing  with  others  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  deceased  mayor's 
ground-floor  room.     Short  drovers'  sticks 
hung  from  a  leather  cord  to  their   wrists, 
and  flat  cap3  were  pulled  over  their  eyes. 
There  were    present  also    the  Restiguar. 
brothers,  Monsieur  Barabino  der  Harberg, 
Monsieur    Bauquel  de    Saintquirin,  Mon- 
sieur      Ristraph      d'Abrecheville,      sur- 
named  "the  Prince/'  on  account  of  his  im- 
mense fortune;  finally,  all  the  big  heads 
of  the  environs,  and,  besides  these,  there 
were  Jean  and  Jacques  Rantzau   in    the 
dark,  looking  on  at  the  sale  of  small  things. 
as  if  it  bored  them  immensely.     One  was 
bald  and  tall,  the  other  square  and  thick- 
set, with  a  frizzly   head  and  full    beard ; 
both  had  long  hooked  noses,  glassy   eyes, 
and  wide  jaws  tightly    pressed  together. 
They  were  equally  pale',  arid  did  not  seem 
to  attend  to  what  the  Jews  were  telling 
them.  >  I  could  see  all  this  by  looking  over 
people's- heads  aud  standing  on  the  tips  of 
my  toes.    My  wife  looked  at  nothing  but 
the  brass  candlesticks  and  the  sale  of  the 
remainder  of  the  furniture.     Suddenly  6he 
caught  my  arm ;  Lemoine  was  holding  up 
the  candlesticks. 

"  A  pair  of  brass  candlesticks  "  he  cried 
(he  was  as  hoarse  as  could  be  after  two 
hours'  incessant  shouting) ;  "  two  fine 
candlesticks  I "  He  then  had  to  stoop  down, 
and  ask  how  much  they  were  priced  at. 

"  Two  francs,"  replied  Monsieur  Bajolet. 

"Two  francs;  two  magnificent  candle- 
sticks!" cried  Lemoine,  looking  round. 
"  Forty  sous ;  allons,  ladies,  a  little  spirit !  " 

I  was  going  to  bid  fifty  sous,  but  my 
wife,  with  more  cunning,  said,  **  Forty-five 
sous." 

Lemoine  looked  our  way. 

44  Forty-five  sous;  going,  going;  forty- 
five  sous!  no  higher  bidder'?  One  —  two 
—  three  —  gone  I  " 

He  handed  the  candlesticks  to  my  wife, 
good-hum  ouredly  saying,  u  A  splendid 
bargain,  Madame  Flore nt ;  they  pre  worth 
four  francs  as  true  as  two  farthings." 

Marie-Barbe  did  not-  stay  the  sale  out, 
but,  being  fully  satisfied  with  her  candle- 
sticks, left  soon  after;  but  I  was  much  in- 
terested in  the  novel  proceedings,  and 
waited  for  the  grand  sale  of  immovables, 
when  francs  would  be  bid  by  hundreds 
and  thousands.  A  spectator  of  such 
scenes  as  these  fancies  all  the  time  that  he 
feels  his  blood  boiling,  while  the  greed  he 
notices  in  others,  their  frenzy,  and  shouts, 


seem  to  be  contagious,  and'  that  he  is  un- 
dergoing the  same  sensations  as  the  chief 
actors.  I  was,  therefore,  .riveted  to  the 
spot,  looking  forward  to  the  sale  of  fields, 
meadows,  orchards,  and  the  house  as  if 
they  concerned  me. 

Father  Botte,  who  was  standing  next  to 
me,  said,  "  This  is  only  the  beginning  as 
yet,  Monsieur  Florent;  the  skirmishing  is 
over,  and  now  the  real  fight  is  coming 
ou." 

He  was  right.  Towards  half-past 
eleven,  all  the  furniture  be'ng  sold,  there 
was  some  talk  of  putting  the  rest  of  the 
sale  off  to  the  following  day;  but  the  at- 
torney, who  was  a  sly  fox,  seeing  the  pur- 
chasers were  in  good  condition  and  get- 
ting warm,  exclaimed,  "  Lemoine,  there 
will  be  plenty  of  time  for  rest  to-morrow. 
It  is  well  to  beat  while  the  iron  is  hot; 
let  us  go  into  the  bouse." 

The  clerk  then  took  his  register  under 
his  arm,  Lemoine  carried  the  desk,  and 
all  entered  the  large,  full  room.  The  at- 
torney took  possession  of  the  centre,  and 
Monsieur  Bajolet  read  out  the  terms  of 
sale.  They  were  very  pimple.  Cash  was 
to  be  forthcoming  at  the  end  ^f  a  year 
and  a  day,  including  interest  at  five  per 
cent.,  or  ready  money  could  be  paid  down 
immediately,  according  to  the  wish  of  par- 
chasers. 

After  this  the  sale  begao,  a  thick  crowd 
of  people  pressing  round  the  table.  I  was 
somewhat  behind,  and  could  only  see  the 
faces  of  those  in  front  of  me  —-^Samuel 
Levy,  Jean  and  Jacques  Rantzau,  and  tall 
Judas  Mayer. 

The  first  things  sold  were  an  orchard 
and  a  few  corn  and  oat  fields  on  the  slope, 
the  boundaries  and  everything  connected 
with  each  being  minutely  described,  but 
neither  did  hundreds  nor  thousands  come 
down,  the  Jews  having  little  to  do  with  the 
proceedings. 

Now  and  then  the  attorney  would  assist 
Lemoine  by  repeating  the  prices.  He  also 
stepped  outside  from  time  to  time  to  say 
that  such  or  such  an  orchard  was  goiug  to 
be  sold."  A  few  men,  until  then  kept  back 
by  their  remonstrating  wives,  would  slowlv 
come  in ;  for  if  women  love  movables, 
men  love  immovables,  which  gives  rise  to 
quarrelling  between  them,  the  husband 
wanting  to  buy  what  his  wife  will  not  let 
hUn,  when  they  come  to  hands  the  latter 
holding  out  to  the  end,  and  screaming  at 
the  top  of  her  voice,  "  No,  no,  no  I " 

These  were  the  sort  who  came  in  and 
collected  round  the  table.  Up  to  this 
Jime  the  people  of  the  place  and  environs 
alone  had  invested. 
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1  I  was  going  to  jeave,  as  it  was  Dearly 
twelve,  and  I  feared  Marie -Bar  be  was  wait- 
ing for  dinner,  when,  just  as  I  had  turned 
away,  the  notary,  raising  his  voice,  89 id,  — 

44  We  are  goin<?  to  se.ll,  in  one  lot,  the 
fire  acres  of  land  that  extend  from  the 
river-side  to  the  large  meadow  of  Jacques 
Rantzau,  which  it  joins  at  the  upper  end, 
and  which  is  better  known  as  the  meadow 
of  Guisi.  Let  it  be  understood  that  it  is 
ail  to  be  sold  in  one  lot.  Now,  Lemoine, 
go  on." 

Upon  which  Lemoine  climbed  up  on  his 
chair,  crying  out,  — 

*  Fire  acres  of  meadow-land  for  fifteen 
hundred  francs;  fifteen  hundred  francs 
for  fiVe  acres  of  land ;  three  hundred 
francs  per  acre ;  five  acres  for  fifteen  hun- 
dred francs ! "      , 

u  Two  thousand  I "  bid  one  of  the  Jews. 

"Two  thousand  two  hundred!"  struck 
up  the  other. 

They  went  on  in  this  way  for  some  time, 
each  bidding  a  hundred  francs  higher  in 
tarn  until  they  reached  three  thousand, 
when  Monsieur  Botte  whispered,  — 

"Samuel  is  Jean  Rantzau's  man,  and 
Judas  stands  there  for  Jacqnes ;  the  fight 
is  between  the  two  brothers." 

I  turned  and  took  a  look  at  Jean  and 
Jacques;  they  appeared  cool  enough,  but 
gloomy.  This  lasted  about"  half  an  hour, 
the  rival  bidders  coming  to  four  thousand 
francs  by  adding  on  fifty  to  each  offer.  At 
this  point  the  Jews  hesitated,  not  daring  to 
bid  higher  without  a  sign  from  the  broth- 


All  at  once  Jean's  face  brightened. 
"Four  thousand  five  hundred I"  he  thun- 
dered. 

"  Five  thousand  1 "  said  Jacques  with  a 
smile. 

"Five  thousand  five  hundred  I "  retorted 
Jean. 

u  Six  thousand  1 "  shouted  Jacques,  with- 
out looking  at  his  brother ;  but  his  eyes 
were  sunken  in  and  his  teeth  clenched. 

*  Six  thousand  five  hundred  1 "  roared 
Jean. 

When  Jacques  heard  this  he  burst  into 
a  fit  of  laughter,  and,  clearing  a  passage' 
through  the  crowd,  left  the  house  with  his 
hands  thrust  in  his  pockets,  saying,  "It  is 
too  dear  for  me." 

As  Jean  passed  me  a  moment  after,  I 
heard  him  say, "  It  is  rather  heavy  pay, 
hut  such  a  meadow  as  that  in  one  piece 
▼ould  be  too  good  a  thing  for  a  single 
person ;  1  wanted  my  share,  and  now  I 
have  it." 

As  he  walked  down  the  street  very 
dowly  I  followed  him ;  Samuel,  the  Jew, 


kept  by  his  side.  They  were  seen  coming 
along  from  a  distance  by  Jacques  and  tail 
Judas,  both  standing  at  the  door  looking 
at  them.  'All  the  good  humour  shown  by 
Jacques  at  the  sale  had  abandoned  him; 
bis  mirth  had  turned  into  sadness  when  ho 
reflected  that  the  fine  Guisi  meadow  ho 
had  always  hoped  to  have  all  to  himself  at 
the  deuth  of  old  Fortin  was  now,  so  to  say, 
cut  in  two  bf  the  piece  Jean  had  bought. 

When  I  came  to  consider  how  deeply 
the  two  brothers  hated  each  other,  I'felt  a 
kind  of  apprehension  on  my  own  account, 
fancying  I  had  given  Jacques  some  annoy- 
ance by  punishing  his  son  for  rude  be- 
haviour to  Louise.  This  fear  was  all  the 
more  grounded  as  there  was  a  rumour 
afloat  that  Jacques  would  succeed  Monsieur 
Fortin  as  mayor  of  Chaumes,  in  which 
office  he  would  have  it  iif  his  power  to 
injure  me  considerably.  I  Felt  uneasy  the 
whole  evening  through  lessonfe,  perplexed 
as  I  was  by  mv  difficulties"  with  the  two 
children  of  such  men  as  these  Rantzans. 
I  was  as  much  in  fear  of  one  as  of  the 
other,  never  having  had  an  example  of 
such  dangerous  dispositions. 

On  the  same  day,' towards  seven,  I  was 
talking  of  them  to  my  wife  over  supper, 
and  she  was  advising  me  to  be  always  on 
my  guard,  when  we  heard  some  one  come 
up-stairs,  then  knock  at  our  door. 

"  Come  in/1  said  Marie-Barbe. 

It  was  George,  with  a  basket  on  his  arm. 

"  Good  evening,  Monsieur  and  Madame 
Florent;  I  have  brought  you  something 
with  my  parents'  compliments." 

My  wife  lifted  up  the  lid  of  the  basket. 
It  contained  splendid  pork  chops  and 
lovely  black  puddings,  tastefully  laid  out 
on  a  large  dish.  We  both  expressed  our 
admiration. 

"I  declare  !*'  cried  my  wife,  "how 
shall  we  ever  thank  you " 

"  We  killed  a  pig  yesterday,"  *aid 
George,  "and  my  father  gave  particular 
orders  that  the  best  part  should  be  kept  for 
you." 

We  were  quite  astonished. 

I  made  George  fill  his  pockets  with  nuts,' 
telling  him  he  was  to  convey  our  thanks 
to  his  parents  for  their  kind  attention. 

He  said  he  would,  and  left  us  in  high 
spirits.  Thus,  instead  of  our  being  on  a 
bad  footing  with  Jacques  Rantzau,  as  we 
had  feared  was  the  case,  he  looked  on  us 
as  friends,  such  presents  as.  the.  above 
being  made  to  none  who  are  not  on  pleas- 
ant terms  with  each  other. 

I  need  not*  add  that  those  chops  and 
black  puddings,  coming  as  they  did  from 
the  hands  of  Madame  Charlotte  Rantzau, 
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were  the  very  best  we  had  ever  eaten. 
Seasoning  is  not  spared  in  such  a  larder 
as  hers;  besides,  with  the  exception  of 
Madame  Guerito  Simon,  the  brewer's  wife, 
no  other  cook  in  the  place  could  come  up 
to  her.  What  delighted  us  most,  however, 
was  the  certainty  that  we  lived  in  peace 
with  every  one.  Without  quiet  all  else  is 
bitterness.  I  perceived  that,  though  the 
two  Rantzaus  hated  each  other,  they  were 
sensible  enough  to  leave  their  neighbours 
alone,  and  that  they  considered  education 
as  a  great  good. 

Monsieur  Jean  bowed  whenever  I  had 
the  honour  to  meet  him  in  the  village  or 
elsewhere;  his  brother  pulled  his  hat  off 
to  me  likewise;  consequently  I  enjoyed 
perfect  calm  in  the  performance  of  my 
duties. 

No  one  had  a  better  right  than  Cure' 
Jannequin  to  inculcate  Christian  feelings 
in  the  hearts  of  the  notables  at  Chaumea, 
and  that  by  reason  of  his  great  age  and 
holy  profession.  I  shall  never  forget  how 
nicely  he  one  day  told  Jean  some  big 
truths,  without  seeming  to  be  talking  at 
him  at  all. 

It  was  on  a  Thursday  morning,  during 
the  heated  term,  and  about  three  months 
after  the  death  of  Monsieur  Forvin.  The 
curd  had  sent  me  word  to  say  an  accident 
had  happened  up  in  the  heights,  and  that 
we  were  to  carry  the  holy  Viaticum  to  the 
hamlet  of  Bruycres.  Thursday  is  a  kind 
of  holiday,  and  all  the  school-children  are 
sent  out  to  pick  up  sticks  in  the  forest ; 
therefore  it  was  not  easy  to  find  a  boy  to 
carry  the  bell.  Fortunately,  George  "Rant- 
zau  came  our  way.  "  George/'  said  I, "  run 
aud  tell  your  father  there  is  some  one 
dying  at  Bruycres,  aud  I  want  you  to 
carry  the  bell.    There  is  no  time  to  lose." 

Boys  are  always  pleased  to  run  for  any 
thing,  and  are  particularly  fond  of  taking 
parUn  all  ceremonies,  even  mournful  ones ; 
so  on  he  went.  I  returned  to  the  vestry, 
where  I  dressed,  and  had  just  finished 
when  he  came  back.  I  then  clothed  him 
in  a  surplice,  and  gave  him  a  Ijaod-bell. 
The  curd  was  waiting  for  as  at  the  pres- 
bytery, whither  we  hurried,  and  thence 
set  out,  carrying  the  holy  Viaticum. 

It  was  a  very  serious  case ;  John  Peter 
Abba,  one  of  Jean  Rantzau's  woodcutters, 
had  fallen  off  a  great  fir-tree  he  was  in  the 
act  of  lopping,  and  his  thighs  having  struck* 
against  a  great  protruding  root,  all  the 
lower  part  of  his  body  was  deadened  by 
the  blow,  and  inert.  As  we  strided  along, 
all  tho  old  people  came  running  to  their 
windows,  saying  a  short  prayer.  When 
we  were  once  on  the  slope,  and  had  got  in 


the  narrow  sandy  path  which  runs  along 
among  broom  and  heath,  the  heat  was  bo 
intense  we  had  to  slacken  our  pace ;  no 
one  spoke,  yet  thoughts  of  death  suggest- 
ed the  following :  — 

"  What  is  man,  Q  God  ?  These  millions 
of  swarming  insects  around ;  these  ants, 
which  manifest  Thy  greatness  and  love; 
even  the  soil  under  our  feet  teems  with 
life,  whereas  one  of  our  poor  fellow- 
men  lie  <  yonder  without  hope,  and  help- 
less. What  would  man  be  more  than  an 
•iusect  if  eternal  life  had  not  been  prom- 
ised him  ?  " 

Our  faces  were  covered  with  perspira- 
tion, aud  the  care*,  somewhat  bent  with 
age,  was  compelled  to  stop  every  now  and 
then  to  take  breath.  The  austere  aspect 
of  the  heights,  the  barren  soil  on  which 
grew  nothing  but  brambles  and  heath,  the 
perpendicular  rocks  on  a  line,  the  mid-day 
calm,  which  was  so  complete  that  the 
slightest  rustle  or  cry  of  the  grasshopper 
could  be  heard,  are  to  be  put  down  among 
those  things  one  can  fancy,  but  not  de- 
scribe. 

I  had  never  come  so  far,  aud  it  seemed 
quite  extraordinary  that  human  beings 
should  live  so  much  out  of  the  way.  Ev- 
ery other  minute  I  wondered  how  they 
gained  a  livelihood,  what  they  ate.  I 
looked  about  and  saw  nothing.  I  won- 
dered what  sort  of  homes  they  had,  and  it 
was  a  full  hour's  walk  farther  on  before  I 
perceived  a  few  old  hovels  roofed  with 
wood.  Instead  of  windows  there  were 
loopholes,  some  of  which  were  stuffed  with 
straw  to  keep  the  air  out,  and  others  filled 
with*  cracked  panes  of  glass  to  let  the  light 
in.  The  doors  were  unhung  and  stood 
awry;  the  steps  outside  were  worn  and 
disjoined;  altogether  they  were  most 
wretched  hovels,  more  like  dens  for  wild 
beasts  than  habitations  for  human  beings. 
I  thought  I  knew  all  about  misery  before  I 
came  here,  but  I  soon  changed  my  mind. 
From  the  front  of  one  of  these  abomina- 
ble homes  a  group  of  men,  women,  and 
children  stood  looking  at  us.  The  men 
were  in  linen  trousers,  worn  out  at  the 
knees;  the  women's  gowns  were  in  the 
same  condition,  while  their  hair  hung  down, 
their  backs  like  skeins  of  flax.  What  more 
can  I  say  ?  Nothing,  but  that  this  place  ia 
Las  Bruyeres. 

On  a  little  elevation  in  the  background 
stretched  a  few  patches  of  field  that  looked 
as  if  they  had  been  turned  over,  but  on 
which,  for  want  of  water,  nothing  grew. 
It  was  hard  to  find  out  that  these  were 
potato-fields. 

When  we  came  to  John  Peter  Abba?a 
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door,  George  rang  his  bell,  and  the  wretch- 
ed people  fell  on  their  kneea.  We  first 
entered  a  kind  of  kitchen,  having  a  hearth 
in  one  corner,  which  was  covered  with 
ashes;  the  beams  of  the  ceiling  were  so 
low  we  had  to  take  oar  hats  off.  An  old 
grey-haired  woman  was  seated  on  a  stool. 
She  was  half  doubled  in  two,  and  had 
thrown  her  yellow,  skinny  arms  over  her 
head ;  she  did  not  move,  but  now  and  then 
a  sadden  sob  would  make  her  shake  all 
over.  Monsieur  Jean  Rantzau  and  Louise 
were  standing  by  her,  for  they  had  hurried 
to  Bruycres,  and  Monsieur  Jean  was  say* 

rag,— " 

**Come,  Zalie,  pick  pp  courage.  I  shall 
sot  forsake  you  —  never  —  never.  John 
Peter  was  a  good  labourer ;  an  old  com- 
panion—  one  of  my  father's  men.  Fear 
nothing  —  trust  to  me." 

But  the  afflicted  woman  did  not  answer. 
She  bad  her  head  on  her  knees,  and  was 
barefoot.  I  had  never  seen  anything  so 
harrowing,  and  turned  quite  pale ;  so  did 
the  care'.    Monsieur  Jean  went  on,  — 

k  You  must  bear  in  mind,  Zalie,  that  you 
hare  still  your  good  son  Cyriaque ;  he  will 
serer  be  out  of  work.  I  shall  always  em- 
ploy bun."* 

We  heard  all  this  from  the  entrance, 
where  we  stood  wiping  our  faces  after  the 
hot  walk.  George  again  rang  his  bell,  and 
we  entered.  Jean  Rantzau  made  a  low 
bow ;  his  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  Louise 
was  crying  also.  We  remained  thus  a  mo- 
ment, in  silence,  to  compose  ourselves. 
Monsieur  Jean  pointed  to  the  back  door, 
and  whispered,  "He  is  in  there."  Mon- 
sieur le  Cure*  uncovered  the  holy  Viaticum : 
then  I  and  George  followed  him.  The 
others  fell  in  behind,  all  excepting  the 
stricken  old  woman. 


From  Franr'f  Hsfaaine. 
TOE  PUBLIC    LANDS    OF    THE    UNITED 

STATES. 

Wren,  in  1783,  the  treaty  was  signed 
by  which  Great  Britain  recognized  the  in- 
dependence of  her  revolted  American 
monies,  and  the  United  States  were  ad- 
isuted  into  the  family  of  nations,  the 
Confederacy  owned  no  public  lands  what- 
ever. It  is  true  that  lying  within  its 
borders  was  a  large  tract  of  unoccupied 
territory,  amounting,  in  the  aggregate,  to 
iboat  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  millions 
of  acres;  but  this  land  belonged  to  the 
individual  States,  not  to  the  Federal  Gov- 


The  English  charters  hod  given  to 
several  of  the  colonies  the  coast  of  the 
Atlantic  as  their  eastern  boahdary,  and 
had  defined,  though  very  locsely,  their 
northern  And  southern  limits;  westward, 
however,  their  territorial  rights  stretched 
across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  continent 
to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  —  a  trifling 
distance  of  some  two  thousand  miles. 

The  French  possessions,  on  the  other 
hand,  extended  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  their  eastern  bound- 
ary was  not  very  clearly  defined,  but  the 
j  line  drawn  not  only  ignored  the  claims  of 
the  English  colonists  to  the  western  terri- 
tory, but  even  infringed  upon  t,he  limits  of 
some  of  the  colonies  themselves. 

In  support  of  their  pretensions,  the 
French  erected  forts  and  block-houses,  at 
intervals,  from  the  Great  Lakes,  through 
the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania,  to  the 
Ohio ;  then  along  the  banks  of  that  stream 
to  its  junction  with  the  Mississiopi ;  whence 
their  chain  of  military  posts  followed  the 
course  of  the  latter  river  to  its  mouth. 
France,  indeed,  displayed  an  amount  of 
energy  and  perseverance  in  her  efforts  to 
establish  her  colonial  empire  in  America 
upon  a  secure  and  permanent  basis,  which 
contrasts  rather  curiously  with  the  supine- 
ness  and  indifference  manifested  at-  one 
time  by  Great  Britain  with  regard  to  the 
security  and  defence  of  her  American  pos- 
sessions ;  she  having  left  the  people  of  the 
colonies  for  a  considerable  period  to  pro- 
tect themselves  as  they  best  might  against 
the  encroachments  of  their  formidable 
rivals.  At  a  later  day,  however,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  England  showed.no  un 
willingness  to  draw  the  sword  on  behalf 
of  her  American  subjects. 

To  return.  The  English  colonists  found 
themselves,  by  these  proceedings  of  the 
Freneh,  hemmed  in,  and,  in  defiance  of 
what  thev  considered  to  be  their  rights,' 
prevented  all  expansion  westward.  A 
conflict  between  the  two  races  was,  under 
these  circumstances,  sooner  or  later  inev- 
itable. A  collision,  in  fact,  took  place,  so 
early  as  1753,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio, 
between  some  English  settlers  and  the 
garrison  of  one  of  the  forts  already  re- 
ferred to.  Both  parties  to  the  quarrel 
hastened  to  lay  the  story  of  their  injuries 
at  the  feet  of  their  respective  sovereigns. 
The  consequence  was  a  long  and  sanguin- 
ary war  between  England  and  France,  in 
which  half  Europe  became  involved,  and 
which  extended  to  even  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  globe:  so  that,  to  quote 
Macanlay's  words,  "In  the  quarrel  of 
potentates,  of  whose  very  existence  they 
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were  ignoratft,  black  men  fought  on  the 
coast  of  Coromandel,  and  red  men  scalped 
each  other  in  the  wilds,  of  America." 

In  the  New  World,  Braddock's  defeat 
temporarily  delayed,  but  could  not*  avert, 
thennal  catastrophe.  The  French,  indeed, 
fought  out  the  quarrel  with  a  valour  and  a 
constancy  which  extorted  the  praises  of 
even  their  enemies;  but  the  superior 
numbers  and  indomitable  resolution  of 
the  Saxon  in  the  end  prevailed ;  Canada 
was  conquered ;  and  the  forts  on  the  Ohio 
were  necessarily  abandoned.  France,  it  U 
true,  still  retained  Louisiana,  which  com- 
prehended—  not  simply  the  present  area 
of  the  State  bearing  that  name  — *  but  a 
vast  tract  of  territory,  extending  from  the 
Gulf  to  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  north 
latitude  ;  and  from  the  Mississippi,  on  the 
east,. to  the  Mexican  frontier  on  the  west. 
But,  by  the  time  the  people  of  the  English 
colonies  had  become  a  nation,  the  French 
power  in  America  had  been  so  thoroughly 
broken,  that  no  further  opposition  to  the 
expansion  of  the  Confederacy  was  to  be 
apprehended  from  it. 

The  conflicting  claims  of  the  various 
States  to  the  western  territory  —  derived, 
as  already  stated*  from  their  old  colonial 
charters  —  threatened,  indeed,  to  lead  to 
serious  legal  difficulties,  if  not  to  an  actual 
collision,  between  the  inhabitants  of  some 
sections  of  the  Confederacy :  for  the  bound- 
aries of  several  of  the  colonies  had  been 
so  carelessly  defined,  that  they  actually  in 
some  places  overlapped  each  other;  and 
the  difficulty  was  of  such  a  nature  as, 
apparently,  to  offer  almost  insuperable 
obstacles  to  a  solution  which  should  be 
equally  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  The 
question  was,  nevertheless,  amicably 
settled ;  and  in  a  manner  highly  creditable 
to  the  good  sense  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  several  States  interested.-  Instead  of 
wrangling  with  each  other  as  to  the  justice 
of  their  respective  claims  to  the  unsettled 
territory,  they  all.  without  exception,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  embraced  a 
proposition  •  which  had  been  made  by,  I 
believe,  Alexander  Hamilton,  that  they 
should  cede  their  rights  in  the  lands  lying 
beyond  their  borders  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. New  York  took  the  initiative 
in  the  matter;  Virginia  imitated  her  ex- 
ample in  1784 ;  she  was  followed  by  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Connecticut;  and,  subse- 
quently, by  the  two  Carolinasand  Georgia. 
It  has  been  found  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain, with  anything  like  accuracy,  the 
boundaries  of  the  respective  cessions  of 
territory  of  the  above  States;  but  they 
may  be 'said,  in  general  terms,  to  have  in- 


cluded the  entire  area  now  occupied  by 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wis- 
consin. These  various  gift*  plaocd  the 
Confederacy  in ,  possession  of  over  two 
hundred  million  acres  of  fand.  - 

In  1803,  Louisiana  was  purchased  from 
France ;  and  this  acquisition,  alone,  added 
no  less  than  one  million  square  miles  of 
territory  to  the  Union.  In  1819  Florida 
was  ceded  by  Spain  to  the  United  States, 
and  in  1816  Texas  was  annexed:  the 
hitter  State,  however,  retained  the  title  to 
the  unoccupied  lanas  within  her  limits. 
In  1818  and  1853,  California,  New  Mexico, 
Nevada  and  Montana  were  acquired, 
partly  by  conquest,  and  partly  by  pur- 
chase ;  and  fo  recently  as  1837  the  United 
States  obtained  one  more  accessiou  of 
territory  by  buying  Alaska  of  Russia. 
The  total  aggregate  of  lands,  therefore, 
acquired  by  the  Federal  Government, 
since  the  revolution,  may  be  roundly  stated 
at  1,831,000,000  acres. 

When  the  United  States  first  became 
possessed  of  large  tracts  of  unoccupied 
territory,  it  was  hoped,  and  believed  by 
American  statesmen,  that  the  sale  of  the 
public  lands  would  prove  such  an  ample 
source  of  revenue  to  the  country,  that  tax- 
ation would  be  materially  lessened  through- 
out the  Union.  In  this,  however,  they 
were  in  error ;  the  expected  rush  of  emi- 
gration from  Europe  did  not  take  place, 
and  the  territory  lyiug  beyond  the  borders 
of  the  thirteen  original  States  was,  in  the 
early  days  of  the  republic,  only  gradually 
occupied. 

The  fact  is,  it  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose 
that  labour  is  all  that  is  requisite  to  make 
wild  lands  productive :  capital  is  quite  as 
essential;  an£  capital,  necessarily,  flows 
but  slowly  into  a  new  country,  where  there 
is  little  security  for  life  or  property.  The 
sales  of  the  public  lands,  consequently,  for 
the  first  decade  of  the  republic/  only 
amounted  to  about  one  hundred  thousand  ■ 
dollars  a  year.  At  the  end  of  the  second. 
they  brought  in  some  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  per  annum.  But  it  was  not 
until  1819  J-hat  the  .public  territory  really 
became  an  appreciable  source  of  revenue 
to  the  country.  At  that  time  the  sales 
produced  three  millions  of  dollars  a  year, 
and  continued  to  increase  until,  in  1830, 
they  rose  so  high  as  twenty-one  millions. 
Since  that  period,  however,  from  causes  to 
be  hereafter  referred  to,  the  sales  have 
steadily  declined,  and  they  now  only  aver- 
age some  four  millions  of  dollars  annually. 

Not  only  were  the  founders  of  the  Con- 
federacy disappointed  in  their  expectations 
of  deriving  a  large  revenue  from  thepublio 
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lands;  bat  they  little  dreamt  that  one 
portion  of  tbem  (the  Louisiana  purchase) 
was  destined  to  become  the  source  of 
those  bitter  dissensions  between  the  North 
sod  South  which,  culminating  in  the  late 
aril  war,  threatened,  at  one  time,  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  republic.  For  it  was  on  the 
question  whether,  or  not,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Southern  States  should  be  allowed 
to  carry  their  slaves  with  them  into  the 
"Territories,"  and  still  retain  their  rights 
of  ownership  in  their  human  chattels,  that 
the  first  serious  divergence  of  sentiment 
oo  toe  subject  of  slavery  arose  between 
the  two  sections  of  the  United  States. 
What  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips  used  to  speak 
of  as  the  M  inevitable  "  conflict  was,  indeed, 
iterted  for  a  time,  but  only  for  a  time,  by 
the  Missouri  Compromise  Act  of  1820; 
and  the  repeal  of  that  measure,  in  1854, 
limply  precipitated  a  collision  which,  from 
the  growing  exasperation  of  feeling  on 
both  sides,  was  certain,  sooner  or  later,  to 
have  occurred. 

All  danger,  however,  of  the  national  ter- 
ritory ever  again  being  a  source  of  discord 
between  the  North  and  South  having  now 
been,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  set  at  rest  for  ever, 
tbepoblic  lands  —  wrested  from  Slavery 
at  a  fearful  expenditure  of  blood  and  treas- 
ure—  will,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  prove 
of  almost  incalculable  advantage  to  the 
people  of  the  Union.  What  disposition 
bts  been  made  by  the  United  States  of 
this  magnificent  inheritance  in  the  past, 
and  how  it  is  proposed  to  deal  with  it  in 
the  future,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  show. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  about  four  hun- 
dred and  forty  million  acres  of  the  national 
territory  have  passed  out  of  the  possession 
ef  the  Federal  Government  in  various 
ways.  Of  these  lands  over  seventy-five 
nillion  acres  have  been  bestowed  upon 
schools  and  colleges.  Sixty  millions  have 
been  granted  to  revolutionary  veterans,  or 
their  immediate  descendants ;  and  to  the 
soldiers  who  fought  in  the  wars  of  1812 
and  1847,  and  in  the  various  wars  with  the 
Indians.  Twenty-two  million  acres  have 
been  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing railways ;  while  thirteen  millions  have 
been  reserved  for  the  Indian  tribes.  The 
rettdoe  has  either  been  sold,  or  acquired 
by  settlers  under  the  '•  Pre-emption  "  and 
"Homestead'*  Acts. 

There  are  no  less  than  five  different 
vaya  of  acquiring  a  title  to  Government 
lands— 1st,  by  buying  them  at  public 
auction.  2nd,  by  private  purchase  at  the 
Land  Office.  3rd,  by  virtue  of  a  land  war- 
rant, granted  for  military  service.    4th, 
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by  pre-emption.    5th,  under  the  "  Home- 
stead "  law. 

From  time  to  time,  large  quantities  of 
land  are  offered  at  public  sale,  in  con- 
formity with  a  proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  or  with  a  notice 
to  that  effect  issued  by  the  Land  Office. 
The  reserved  price  of  the  Government  is 
one  dollar  and  a  quarter  an  acre;  but  in 
certain  localities,  and,  especially,  in  the 
vicinity  of  railways,  land  is  worth  much 
more ;  hence  the  periodical  auctions.  Any 
of  the  lots,  however,  offered  at  public  sale, 
if  not  then  disposed  of,  can  be  purchased, 
subsequently,  at  the  minimun  Government 
rate,  at  the  Land  Office.  Indeed,  at  all 
times  any  quantity  of  land  can  be  obtained 
at  $1  25c.  per  acre,  the  purchaser  being 
privileged  to  select  any  plot  of  ground 
which  has  not  already  been  appropriated, 
or  is  not  reserved  for  sale  at  auction.  As, 
at  the  present  time,  there  are  no  less  than 
seventy  million  acres  of  the  national  terri- 
tory—  surveyed  and  ready  for  immediate 
occupation  —  in  the-  various  Western 
States,  lying  between  the  thirty-second 
and  forty-eighth  parallels  of  north  latitude, 
intending^  settlers  have  the  choice  of  a 
wide  variety  of  soil  and  climate.  And, 
each  year,  the  Government  orders  fresh 
surveys  of  the  wild  lands  to  be  made,  so 
as  to  keep  the  supply  well  in  advance  of 
the  demand. 

The  national  territory  has  been  surveyed 
and  laid  out  in  what  are  termed  Townships ; 
each  township  being  six  miles  square,  and 
containing  thirty-six  lot3,  or  sections  as 
they  are  commonly  called,  of  six  hundred 
and  forty  acres  each.  To  every  soldier 
who  fought  in  any  of  the  wars,  except  the 
last,  a  quarter  section,  or  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  of  land,  has  been  granted ;  and, 
as  has  been  already  stated,  no  less  than 
sixty  million  acres  have  thus  been  appro- 
priated by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  grant  of  seventy-five  million  acres 
of  land  to  schools  and  colleges  appears 
enormous,  and  almost  incredible;  but  it 
is,  nevertheless,  a  fact.  The  way  in  winch 
it  has  been  done  is  this:  In  the  earliest 
••  Ordinance  for  ascertaining  the  best  mode 
of  disposing  of  lands  in  the  Western  Terri- 
tory,*' it  was  enacted  that  Lot  10  of  every 
Township  should  be  "  reserved/'  for  ever, 
for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  the 
public  schools  within  the  limits  of  said 
Township.  A  subsequent  Act  appro- 
priated Lot  86,  also,  for  the  same  purpose. 
Thus,  in  every  Township  which  has  been, 
or  shall  be  incorporated  in  the  West,  two 
sections,  or  1,280  acres  of  land,  are  set 
apart  for  the  purposes  of  education;  so 
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that  to  all  children  in  the  community, 
whether  their  parents  be  citizens  or  not, 
gratuitous  instruction  is  offered  by  the 
State,  without  the  necessity  of  imposing 
any  tax  whatever  for  this  purpose. 

The  system  of  making  grants  of  land  to 
railway  companies,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  them  to  construct  lines  through 
thinly  settled  districts  although  it  has  in 
many  instances  led  to  jobbery  and  corrup- 
tion, has  yet  on  the  whole  been  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  country.  For  by  this 
means  railways  have  been  built  which 
otherwise  could  not  have  been  constructed 
for  many  years  to  come.  Indeed,  it  was 
thus  that  the  Pacific  Railroad  —  the  rao3t 
stupendous  undertaking  of  its  kind  on 
the  American  continent  —  was  carried 
through  successfully. 

The  plan  adopted  is  simple  enough :  the 
Government "  donates/'  to  U3e  an  American 
idiom,  every  alternate  section  of  land 
through  which  a  projected  line  of  railway 
is  to  run,  to  the  company,  and  recoups  itself 
by  selling  the  intermediate  sections  at 
double  the  usual  price,  i.e.  $2  50c.  instead 
of  $1  25c.  per  acre.  This  it  has  no  diffi- 
culty in  doing,  the  advantage  of  possessing 
access  to  a  market  by  means  of  the  line 
more  than  doubling  the  value  of  land  in 
its  vicinity.  The  railway  company,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  only  has  nothing  to  pay 
for  the  "  right  of  way,"  but  is  also  able  to 
dispose  of  its  surplus  lands  at  a  handsome 
price.  In  this  way  the  inhabitants  of  the 
particular  State  or  States  through  which 
the  line  of  railway  runs  are  benefited,  while 
the  Government  Buffers  no  loss. 

By  the  Pre-emption  Law  (the  operation 
of  which  has,  however,  been  to  a  certain 
extent  superseded  by  the  Homestead  Act) 
any  settler,  or  "squatter,"  on  unoccupied 
land,  belonging  to  the  United  States,  en- 
joys the  privilege  of  buying  it  at  the  min- 
imum Government  price  whenever  it  shall 
be  offered  for  sale,  or,  if  unable  or  uu willing 
to  do  this,  of  obliging  whoever  else  shall 
purchase  it  to  pay  him  for  the  various  im- 
provements ho  has  effected;  and  as  the 
value  of  these  improvements  is,  in  all 
cases,  to  be  assessed  by  a  jury —consist- 
ing usually  of  the  immediate  friends  and 
neighbours  of  the  settler  —  he  is  quite 
safe  to  receive  fair  compensation  for  the 
buildings  he  has  erected  and  the  labour 
he  has  bestowed  upon  the  land. 

This  just  and  considerate  measure  was 
passed  many  years  ago,  to  remedy  what 
was  felt  to  be  the  cruel  injustice  to  which 
settlers  in  the  Western  Territories  were 
subjected  from  the  existing  law,  which 
treated  the  unfortunate  squatter  as  a  mere 


trespasser,  without  a  particle  of  property 
in  the  land  he  had  redeemed  from  the 
wilderness. 

In  this  way,  a  man  who  had  settled 
upon  a  plot  of  ground,  and  with  the  la- 
bour of  years  brought  it  under  cultiva- 
tion, might  be  surprised  any  day  by  the 
appearance  of  a  stranger  who  would  show 
him  a  deed  of  purchase  from  the  Federal 
Government  covering  the  land  in  question, 
and  at  the  same  time  serve  him  with  a 
notice  of  ejectment.  The  squatter  could 
not  be  brought  to  see  the  justice  of  a  law 
by  which  the  wild  land  he  had  reclaimed, 
and  the  rude  log  cabin  his  own  hands  bad 
erected  —  which  had  been  his  home  for 
years  and  in  which  his  children  had  been 
born  — should  be  wrested  from  him  at  the 
bidding  of  a  distant  government,  and 
another  man  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labours. 
The  conseauence  was  that  the  vexata  quces- 
tio  as  to  the  ownership  of  the  land  was, 
not-  un frequently,  settled  by  the  squatter 
putting  a  rifle  bullet  through  the  head  of 
the  new  claimant ;  and,  such  was  the  state 
of  public  sentiment  in  the  community  of 
which  the  offender  was  a  member,  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  find  a  jury  to 
convict  him  of  murder  for  so  doing.  In- 
deed, throughout  the  West  a  feeling  of 
bitter  animosity  against  the  Government 
was  growing  up,  which  threatened  to  re- 
sult in  a  chronic  state  of  agrarian  outrage 
and  resistance  to  the  law,  such  as  still  ex- 
ists, or  lately  existed,  in  some  parts  of 
Ireland.  Fortunately,  however,  Congress 
was  wise  in  time;  the  Pre-emption  Act 
was  passed  in  1810,  and  the  angry  feelings 
engendered  by  a  rankling  sense  of  injus- 
tice gradually  died  out.  so  that  at  the 
present  day  the  United  States  has  no  citi- 
zens more  loyal  than  the  settlers  in  the 
Far  West. 

The  Homestead  Law  was  enacted  in 
1862  \  under  it,  every  native  born  or  nat- 
uralized citizen  is  entitled  to  a  farm  of 
160  acres  wit/iout  ant/  payment  whatever,  the 
sole  condition  attached  to  the  gift  being 
that  the  claimant  shall  reside  upon  the 
land  for  the  term. of  five  years,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  period  the  farm  becomes 
his  absolute  property.  Furthermore,  in 
order  that  a  man  may  be  afforded  an  op- 
portunity of  making  a  fresh  start  in  life, 
untrammelled  by  previous  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments, one  section  of  the  Act  pro- 
vides that  u  No  lands  thus  acquired  shall 
in  any  event  become  liable  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  any  debt  contracted  prior  to  the 
issuing  of  the  patent  therefor/' 

But  the  settler    is    allowed    only    one  * 
chance  of  obtaining  a  *'  homestead ; "  if  he 
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tell  or  abandon  his  claim  before  the  five 
years  have  expired,  he  never  obtains 
another.  The  Bale,  in  fact,  of  a  •*  home- 
stead right,"  as  it  is  termed,  not  only  con- 
veys do  title  to  the  purchaser,  but  is  re- 
garded by  the  Government  as  prima  facie 
evidence  of  abandonment,  and  the  original 
claim  is  cancelled. 

So  rapid,  nevertheless,  is  the  increase  in 
the  value  of  the  public  lands  when  once 
settled  upon,  that  a  very  considerable  pro- 
portion of  all  those  who  take,  up  their 
quarter  section  under  the  Homestead  Act, 
iostead  of  waiting  the  five  years  for  a  free 
deed,  prefer,  before  the  expiration  of  the 
lerm,  to  pay  the  Government  price  of  91 
2jc*per  acre,  and  thus  perfect  their  title 
at  once.  And  they  do  this  in  order  not  to 
loee  an  opportunity  of  effecting  an  advan- 
tageous sale  should  one  present  itself. 
Of  course,  having  bought  the-  land,  the 
clauses  of  the  Act  rendering  the  sale  of  a 
~ homestead  right"  null  and  void  cease  to 
be  operative,  and  the  seller  conveys  a  per- 
fectly good  title  to  the  purchaser. 

Indefeasibility  of  title,  and  the  ease  with 
which  the  conveyance  of  real  estate  is 
effected,  are,  indeed,  not  among  the  least 
of  the  advantages  of  the  land  system  of 
the  United  States.  In  most  of  the  new 
States  the  titles  to  all  lands  lying  within 
their  limits  are  derived  primarily  from  the 
Federal  Government,  the  only  exceptions 
to  the  rule  being  those  instances  in  which 
grants  had  been  made  by  other  Govern- 
ments to  their  citizens  of  lands  in  prov- 
inces subsequently  ceded  to  the  United 
States.  When  acquiring  territory  in  this 
manner,  a  stipulation  has,  of  course,  al- 
ways been  inserted  in  the  treaties  that 
private  property  should  be  respected ;  and, 
m  this  way,  American  jurists  have  been 
called  upon  to  decide  on  the  titles  to 
grants  of  lands  in  California,  made  by 
Spain  or  Mexico,  which,  originally  worth 
bat  little,  became,  after  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  that  State,  and  the  consequent 
rash  of  emigration  to  it,  of  enormous 
value.  In  Louisiana,  also,  similar  difficul- 
ties have  occasionally  arisen  as  regards  the 
construction  of  the  early  French  patents. 
Bat,  on  the  whole,  there  has  been  very 
little  litigation,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  having  generally,  when 
there  was  anything  like  a  fair  show  of 
right  on  the  part  of  a  claimant,  confirmed 
am  in  possession  of  the  property,  the  title 
to  which  he  professed  to  have  derived 
from  patents  issued  by  the  former  owners 
of  the  soil. 

It  was  with  a  knowledge  of  these  facts 
that,  several  years  ago,  a  very  daring  at- 


tempt was  made  to  perpetrate  a  serious 
fraud  upon  the  Federal  Government,  and 
its  tragic  termination  created  considerable 
sensation  in  Washington  at  the  time. 

A  Dr.  Graham  applied  at  the  Land 
Office  for  a  deed  recognizing  him  as  the 
owner  of  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Califor- 
nia, which  he  represented  himself  to  have 
purchased  of  the  heir3  of  the  individual  to 
whom  it  had  originally  been  granted  by 
the  Mexican  Government.  It  support  of 
his  claim,  the  Doctor  produced  various 
documents  in  the  Spanish  language.  One 
of  them  purported  to  be  the  patent  by 
which  the  grant  had  in  the  first  instance 
been  made  ;  in  others,  the  several  persons 
in  whom  the  title  to  the  lands  had  subse- 
quently been  vested  were  enumerated; 
and  the  contract  for  the  sale  of  the  estate 
to  him  was,  to  all  appearance,  equally 
without  a  flaw.  Everything,  in  fact, 
seemed  so  perfectly  en  regie,  that  Dr.  Gra- 
ham obtained  his  deed  with  very  little, 
trouble. 

The  Doctor  was  a  man  of  fine  presence, 
highly  accomplished,  and  of  most  gentle- 
manlike manners.  These  advantages, 
combined  with  the  presumed  fact  of  his 
being  a  millionaire,  obtained  for  him  the . 
entree  to  the  best  circles  of  the  capital 
After  a  time,  however,  reports  begun  to 
be  spread  abroad  that  no  such  persons  as 
thoso  from  whom  he  stated  he  had  bought 
the  property  had  ever  had  an  existence, 
and  that,  in  fact,  the  whole  claim  was 
fraudulent.  These  rumours  acquiring  con- 
sistency, the  Government  ordered  the  ar- 
rest of  Dr.  Graham,  and  he  was  brought  to 
trial  for  forgery.  The  rc3ult  was  a  con- 
viction. On  the  verdict  being  pronounced, 
the  prisoner  poured  into  a  glas3  of  water 
which  stood  near  him  a  few  drops  of  a  col- 
ourless fluid,  drauk  it  off,  and  immediately, 
to  the  surprise  and  dismay  of  the  specta- 
tors, fell  to  the  ground  —  a  corpse    . 

When  once  a  patent  has  been  issued  for 
a  grant  of  land,  the  title  to  the  property 
on  the  part  of  the  grantee  becomes  abso- 
lutely unchallengeable,  except  in  the  con- 
tingency of  his  having,  as  in  the  above, 
cited  intance,  obtained  the  deed  by  fraud. 
If,  indeed,  as  has  sometimes  happened,  the' 
United  States  sells  unoccupied  land  to 
which  it  has  no  legal  claim,  it  is  under  the. 
necessity  of  indemnifying  the  rightful 
owner;  but  no  defect  in  the  title  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  affects  the  pur- 
chaser; he  is  secured  against  all  possi- 
bility of  loss. 

As,  after  land  has  passed  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Government,  the  registration 
of  all  subsequent  transfers  of  it  is  en- 
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forced  by  law,  there  is  not  at  any  time  the 
•lightest  difficulty  in  ascertaining  at  the 
Record  Office  in  whom  the  title  to  a  piece 
of  real  estate  was  last  rested.  In  fact, 
what  Lord  St.  Leonards'  Registration  of 
Lands  Titles  Bill  would  have  done  for 
England  had  it  been  compulsory,  instead 
of  permissive,  the  laws  of,  I  believe,  with- 
out exception,  every  State  in  the  Union 
have  effected  for  its  Citizens.  Thus  it 
very  rarely  happens  that  disputed  titles  to 
land  occupy  the  attention  of  either  the 
Federal  or  State  courts. 

The  facilities,  again,  in  all  the  States  for 
the  conveyance  of  real  property  are  such 
that  the  title  to  an  estate  of  ten  thousand 
acres  may  be  embraced  within  the  coin- 
pass  of  a  single  page  of  foolscap ;  while 
too  expense  of  drawing  up  and  registering 
the  deed  need  not  exceed  five  dollars.  In 
this  way,  land  in  the  United  States  is 
dealt  in,  and  passes  from  one  person  to 
another,  with  almost  the  same  readiness 
that  the  most  ordinary  commodities  of 
commerce  do  here. 

Tho  result,  indeed,  of  the  land  policy  of 
the  American  people  is  shown  in  the  fact 
that  not  only  does  nearly  every  farmer 
own  the  land  he  tills,  but  that  there  are,  at 
the  present  time,  in  the  Uuited  States, 
over  six  million  freeholders,  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  about  forty  millions. 

The  contrast  between  the  state  of 
things  above  described  and  that  which 
exists  in  this  country  is  curious  enough. 
Here,  every  generation  witnesses  the  ag- 
gregation of  the  bulk  of  the  landed  prop- 
erty in  fewer  and  fewer  hand*.  In 
America  each  year,  it  has  been  computed, 
adds  over  sixty  thousand  freeholders  to 
the  community. 

It  is  true  that  the  accuracy  of  the  re- 
turn of  the  number  of  landowners  in  Eng- 
land in  the  la3t  published  census  has  been 
questioned  on  very  high  authority,  and  it 
doubtless  much  exceeds  30,776,  the  figures 
therein  given ;  but  the  fact  is  beyond  ques- 
tion that  the  owners  of  agricultural  laud 
in  this  country  are  rapidly  becoming  fewer 
and  fewer.  Of  individuals  owning  a  house 
and  the  half  rood  or  so  of  ground  it 
stands  upon,  (here  are,  probably  —  owin<* 
to  the  operations  of  building  societies  and 
other  causes —  considerably  more  now  than 
there  were  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  The 
land  thus  held,  however,  forms  but  a  very 
am  all  proportion  of  the  whole,  and  it  may 
be  confidently  asserted  that  at  least  eight- 
tenths  of  the  landud  property  in  Great 
Britain  is  in  the  possession  of  less  than  ten 
thousand  persons;  indeed,  as  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  three  noblemen  own  be- 


tween them  one-quarter  of  all  Scotland,  the 
estimate  given  above  of  tho  number  of 
proprietors  is,  probably,  rather  over  thafi 
under  the  mark. 

In  this  country,  in  fact,  not  only  the  law 
of  primogeniture,  but  the  whole  scope  of 
modern  legislation  has  had  a  tendency  to 
divorce  the  great  mass  of  the  people  from 
the  land.  In  the  United  States,  on  the 
other  hand,  every  effort  has  been  made  by 
the  State  to  create  and  foster  a  mnltitude 
of  small  freeholders. 

Of  course  no  comparison  in  this  respect 
can  fairly  be  instituted  between  a  country 
like  America,  possessing  practically  almost 
inexhaustible  supplies  of  land,  and  one 
with  so  small  an  area  as  England,  without 
a  fair  allowance  being  made  for  the  differ- 
ent conditions  of  political  and  social  ex- 
istence imposed  upon  the  latter  by  her  cir- 
cumscribed limits.  Still,  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  policy  deliberately  adopted 
by  each  of  the  two  nations  with  regard  to 
the  soil  is  none  the  less  marked.  Aa  to 
which  is  the  better  of  the  two  systems  for 
the  great  mass  of  the  people,  some  evi- 
dence is  afforded  in  the  growing  discon- 
tent in  this  country  with  the  existing  state 
of  the  law  as  regards  real  property — a 
discontent  which,  though  it  may  possibly 
be  stifled  for  a  time,  will  ultimately,  there 
can  be  but  little  doubt;  insist  on  making  it- 
self heard.  w.  o.  M. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE   MAORI    CHARACTER. 

What  manner  of  men  are  they,  really 
and  truly,  those  bronze-skinned  aboriginal 
dwellers  in  our  great  New  Zcalandcolony  7 
Why  are  they  so  unlike,  not  only  the  na- 
tives of  Australia,  the  huge  neighbour  of 
their  island  in  the  Southern  Seas,  but  all 
other  savages  concerning  whom  we  have 
reliable  information,  and  like  only  to  the 
grand  red  men  of  American  romance,  as 
poetical,  but  far  more  human  than  they? 
When  the  Maori,  having  proved  them- 
selves impracticable  subjects  for  the  ex- 
tirpation policy  which  has  been  success- 
fully pursued  elsewhere,  were  fighting  us 
a  few  year3  ago,  with  bravery  and  obstina- 
cy which  nobody  could  deny,  we  had  very 
vague  notions  about  them.  They  were  to 
us  "  anthropophagi  and  men,'1  who  made 
themselves  grotesquely  terrible  by  tattoo- 
ing carried  to  a  height  of  barbarous  art 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  Certain  sam- 
ples of  their  industrial  products  which 
were  exhibited  in  London  displayed  solid- 
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hy  and  accuracy  of  workmanship  and  ca- 
rious elaborateness  of  decoration,  sach  as 
we  habitually  associate  with  the  handi- 
work of  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese. 
We  heard  of  national  songs  amongst  them, 
leading  people  who  cared  about  such  mat- 
ters to  hope  that  a  sequence  of  traditions 
might  be  made  oat,  which  should  estab- 
lish another  great  difference  between  them 
and  all  the  savages  of  the  Southern  world, 
by  supplying  a  proximate  history  of  their 
past  We  heard  of  the  upspringing  of  a 
wild,  passionate,  religious  enthusiasm, 
under  the  direction  of  a  martial  leader, 
which  had  a  distant,  dwarfed  resemblance 
to  the  origin  Of  Mohammedanism.  But,  on 
the  whole,  they  were  u  black  fellows,"  and 
they  had  had  no  charming  books  written 
about  them,  except  Dr.  Hocbstetter  s, 
which  was  originally  published  at  Arkan- 
sas, in  the  German  language,  and  after- 
Yards,  in  the  English  version,  at  Stuttgart, 
so  that  the  delightful  accounts  it  gave  of  the 
sublime  beauty  of  the  interior  of  the  island 
sod  of  the  sunny  salubrity  of  its  climate, 
probably  extended  to  few  beyond  those 
who  resorted  to  its  pases  with  a  purpose. 
There  were  plenty  of  books  and  pam- 
phlets about  tie  settlers  and  the  sheep ;  but 
the  writers  generally  confined  themselves 
to  assurances  that  the  Maori  never  came 
m  sight  in  their  respective  districts,  or  to 
eheerfal  anticipations  of  their  speedy  re- 
daction to  "  harmlessness,"  a  readily  in- 
terpreted phrase  in  the  mouths  of  a  cer- 
tain class  of  colonists.  There  has  been  no 
gradoal  preparation  of  the  public  mind 
for  such  a  revelation  of  the  Maori  charac- 
ter as  that  made  by  the  lately  published 
tficial  documents,  and  for  the  present  at- 
titude of  the  Maori  race,  which  is  quite  as 
sarprising  as  the  great  social  revolution 
of  Japan,  and,  except  from  the  strictly 
commercial-exporting  point  of  view,  much 
more  important  to  us,  the  elder  brethren 
of  these  extraordinary  people,  towards 
whom  they  yearn  with  a  most  affecting 
eagerness.  They  fought  us  bravely,  for 
as  long  as  they  could,  and  they  are  not 
ashamed  of  it,  nor  of  their  defeat.  They 
do  not  mourn  dumbly,  like  the  Delawares, 
in  stubborn  .endurance  of  extinction;  but 
fike  men  to  whom  a  revelation  has  been 
made,  which  they  have  hearkened  to  with 
strong  will  and  lofty  intelligence,  they 
have  sprung  "  full  statured  in  an  hour  " 
towards  the  civilisation  which  the  conquer- 
or now  holds  out  in  the  hand  that  has 
sheathed  the  sword.  We  have  destroyed 
the  old  things,  and  they  demand  of  us  the 
sew.  They  ask  for  guidance,  instruction, 
•11  the  material  of  civilization,  with  an  as- 


tonishing perception  of  its  moral  meaning 
and  results.  They  take  so  lofty  a  view 
of  the  new  bonds  between  them  and  Eng- 
land, that  they  unconsciously  present  a 
model  of  government  such  as  old  nations 
are  striving  after  with  various  fortune; 
they  realise  the  unseen,  they  seize  upon 
the  abstract  ideas  of  sovereignty,  of  the 
complicated  bonds  of  a  great  political  and 
social  community,  and  they  pour  out  their 
feelings  to  the  men  who  are  to  them  the 
embodiment  of  these  ideas,  in  language 
full  of  grave,  dignified  pathos.  Long  years 
of  homage  in  innumerable  varieties  of 
idiom  have  not  brought  to  the  Queen  of 
England  any  words  more  simply  beauti- 
ful than  those  in  which  she  is  referred  to 
in  a  letter  written  23rd  July,  1872,  by  one 
of  "  her  Maori  children  "  to  Dr.  Feather- 
ston,  Agent-General  for  New  Zealand,  to 
whose  personal  influence  with  the  tribes, 
during  his  residence  in  the  island  for 
thirty  years,  much  of  the  present  peace, 
prosperity,  and  extraordinary  progress  of 
the  Maori  is  due.  He  had,  during  eigh- 
teen years'  continuous  tenure  of  office  as 
Superintendent,  constant  official  commu- 
nication with  the  tribes  of  the  Wellington 
province,  and  from  1801  to  1865  main- 
tained peace  in  this  portion  of  the  colony. 
It  has  a  strange  effect  to  come  in  a  dry 
official  record  on  such  a  passage  as  this, 
addressed  by  one  of  the  former  principal 
promoters  of  the  Maori-King  movement 
to  his  "father  and  friend,"  now,  as  his 
"loving  son  "has  it,  "  appointed  by  our 
Queen  to  bear  the  burdens  of  this  island 
into  her  presence  " :  — 

••  0  Sire,  salutations!  I  send  greeting  to  the 
greatest  of  our  benefactors,  to  one  whose  love  has 
been  felt  by  those  who  are  dead  aad  gone,  as  well 
as  by  the  living!  O  Sire,  salutations!  Your  letter 
has  been  received,  and  both  I  and  my  tribe  have 
seen  it.  .  Qreat  is  my  satisfaction  that  you 
should  still  remember  us,  residing,  as  you  now 
are,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  world,  and  near 
the  fountain  of  life  !  " 

The  celebrated  chief  Wi  Tako  contrib- 
utes a  letter  to  this  remarkable  corre- 
spondence, which  puts  the  native  character 
in  an  unexpected  light.  Wi  Tako  with- 
drew himself  in  1862  from  all  communica- 
tion with  Europeans,  fortified  his  pah, 
raised  the  rebel  flag,  moved  from  place  to 
place  attended  by  a  bodyguard  of  100 
men,  and  on  being  invited  to  meet  Sir 
George  Grey  at  Otako,  refused  to  receive 
the  Governor  except  in  his  own  pah,  end 
under  the  "  Kings "  flag.  But  he  ulti- 
mately yielded  to  Dr.  Featherston's  per- 
sonal influence,  met  the  Governor  on  neu- 
tral ground,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
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and  became  a  valuable  ally.  His  letter, 
which  may  be  taken  as  widely  if  not  com- 
pletely representative,  shows  perfect  be- 
lief in  the  wisdom,  and  reliance  on  some- 
thing more  than  the  good  faith,  —  on  the 
kind,  just,  brotherly  feeling  of  the  English 
Government.  This  man  and  his  fellows 
have  entered  upon  their  new  allegiance 
with  a  chivalrous  loyalty  that  finds  highly 
poetic  utterance,  and  has  an  underlying 
note  of  steadfast  patience,  entirely  acqui- 
escent in  the  honest  working  of  an  un- 
known, uncomprehended  machinery,  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  utter  contradiction  of 
all  to  our  notions  of  even  the  noblest  sav- 
age. The  eager  whole-souled ness  of  their 
aspiration  to  the  civilization  of  their  con- 
queror is  combined  with  an  entire  reason- 
ableness quite  as  curious  as  an  attribute 
of  the  state  of  childhood,  whether  national 
or  individual.  "The  fidelity  of  your  na- 
tive tribes  to  their  absent  chief  has  not 
diminished.  We  are  greatly  rejoiced  be- 
cause your  plans  are  clear  and  compre- 
hensive. I  have  told  you  that  the  island 
is  at  peace.  This  is  the  result  of  the  good 
policy  of  the  Government.  They  are  se- 
curing the  confidence  of  the  people/' 
Then  follows  a  clear  abstract  of  certain 
tribal  conferences,  and  reference  to  the 
matters  to  be  brought  before  the  English 
Parliament  by  "the  loving  father/'  who  is 
u  yonder,  seeking  out  the  advantage  of 
this  country.'* 

There  is  quite  an  Ossianic  loftiness 
about  many  of  the  speeches  made  by  the 
Maori  chiefs  to  Sir  George  Bowen, -Gov- 
ernor of  New  Zealand,  during  his  "  pro- 
gress "  last  April,  when  he  travelled  over- 
land through  the  central,  once  hostile,  dis- 
tricts, lately  inaccessible  to  Europeans, 
from  Wellington  to  Auckland,  and  visited 
both  ahores  of  the  great  Lake  Taupo,  the 
geographical  and  strategical  course  of  the 
islaod,  from  whence  to  the  chief  towns  of  all 
the  provinces  the  mail-coach  roads  are  be- 
ing rapidly  completed.  A  universal  chorus 
of  welcome  greeted  the  Governor,  welcome 
in  which  there  is  not  a  touch  of  servility, 
couched  in  language  which  must  have  had 
a- strange  effect  upon  the  Master  of  Blan- 
tyre,  who  was  of  the  Governor's  party.  It 
is  such  as  might  have  been  spoken  by  the 
Highland  chieftains,  children  of  the  Mist,' 
when  the  clans  were  gathered  to  declare 
for  the  unseen,  unknown  object  of  their 
imaginative  romantic  loyalty,  full  of  the 
poetic  fervour  of  one  feeling  common  to 
all,  yet  strangely  distinct,  and  true  to  the 
spirit  of  clanship.  The  "  tangi  "  or  la- 
ment for  an  aged  chief,  at  which  they  as- 
sisted, is  just  like  a  Highland  "coronach," 


lofty,  eloquent,  full  of  poetry,  and  without 
the  slightest  touch  of  the  grotesque.  Of 
what  other  "  savage "  death  ceremony 
could  that  be  said  V  Few  more  romantic  or 
wonderful  spectacles  have  been  witnessed 
than  the  korero,  or  conference,  at  Tokano, 
the  native  settlement  at  the  south  end  of 
the  lake,  which  was  held  by  the  Govern- 
or and  the  great  chiefs.  The  lake, 
as  large  as  that  of  Geneva,  glittered 
in  the  sunshine,  surrounded  with  a 
noble  chain  of  mountains,  with  the  snow- 
clad  ridge  of  Ruapehu  (9,200  feet  high) 
towering  above  them,  and  the  great  vol- 
cano Tongariro  (6,200  feet  high)  sending 
its  clouds  of  steam  and  smoke  up  into  the 
deep  blue  sky. 

With  countless  flags  flying  —  there  was 
great  competition  for  Union  Jacks  —  and 
soft-swelling  songs  of  welcome,  came  the 
tribes  and  their  chiefs  to  greet  the  Gov- 
ernor, to  tell  him  how  eagerly  they  longed 
for  u  English  education,"  for  the  '•  English 
tongue/'  for  the  faces  and  voices  of  their 
white  brethren,  for  the  roads,  and  the 
lawn,  and  the  knowledge  of  other  lands 
and  other  people  which  he  could  send 
them.  Among  the  number  of  striking 
phrases,  these  may  be  taken  at  random 
from  many  speakers :  — 

"  Come,  O  Governor!  and  see  us.  Tou  are 
the  father  of  the  people.  We  have  been  swim- 
ming in  tho  ocean,  and  know  not  where  to  go. 
We  feel  that  we  are  now  touching  the  shore,  and 
you  have  come  to  help  and  guide  us  to  land. 
We  have  long  been  searching  for  a  proper  course 
to  take.  We  are  now  beginning  to  think  we 
have  found  the  right  way.  We  will  listen  to 
you,  in  hope  that  our  troubles  may  now  end. 
All  the  followers  of  the  King  will  hear  what  you 
say  to-drty.  Welcome,  my  father.  There  is  no 
knowledge  in  Hauraki;  come  and  see  it  Gome 
hither  from  the  place  where  you  have  been  lay- 
ing down  life-giving  principles  of  action.  Come 
and  see  the  death  of  Taraia,  and  the  peoplo  who 
last  saw  him.  His  soul  has  gone,  taken  hence 
by  the  strong  hand  of  death.  Himself  selected 
the  day  of  his  departure.  Had  he  been  bound 
with  ohaina,  it  had  not  been  possible  to  detain 
him.  Though  his  spirit  has  fled,  his  voice  still 
lives,  and  he  bids  you  all  welcome." 

All  this  is  blended  with  keen  practical  sug- 
gestions, shrewd  comments  on  the  Gov- 
ernor's admirable  speeches,  and  explicit 
declarations  that  they  expect  the  land 
question  to  be  speedily  dealt  with  (hap- 
pily the  Maori  know  nothing  of  the  his- 
torical precedent  furnished  by  Ireland,  — 
if  they  did,  their  confidence  might  be 
shaken^ ;  also  very  plain  intimations  that 
the  collective  loyalty  of  the  tribes  is  not 
'to  lessen  their  respective  independence. 
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"Let  chiefs  of  other  tribes,"  says  Foihipi 
Horomatangi,  "  be  responsible  for  the 
good  conduct  of  their  own  people;  they 
most  not  interfere  with  us."  Paora  Rau- 
hihi  observes  tersely  :  —  "  We  have  long 
been  wishing  to  see  you.  /  never  saw  a 
Governor  before.  Welcome."  And  one  fine 
old  chief^  Tahira,  made  a  little  speech, 
which  for  sense  and  a  lingering  pathetic 
regret  is  matchless :  — 

"Welcome/'  said  he.  "All  I  can  do  is  to 
greet  you.  I  cannot  make  myself  one  with  yoa 
ao  thoroughly  as  my  friends  around  you  have, 
because  our  thoughts  are  not  yet  the  same;  but 
Then  I  find  that  I  can  dwell  quietly  and  without 
being  disturbed  in  my  own  place,  then  perhaps 
I  shall  see  my  way  clear  to  do  as  others  have 
done.  It  were  better  that  the  position  of  the 
bad  were  made  clear.  My  hands  are  quite 
eku.  I  do  not  know  your  thoughts.  Unite 
yourselves  with  us  to-day,  because  it  has  been 
through  you  that  this  place  is  what  it  is." 

Every  line  of  the  Report  is  worth  reading 
and  full  of  suggestion.  So  these  are  the 
Maori,  the  brown  men  of  the  fairest  of  is- 
lands, with  the  finest  climate  in  the  world, 
who  offer  an  absolute  contradiction  to  the 
conviction  usually  produced  by  making 
acquaintance  with  savage  lands,  that  the 
natives  are  blots  on  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  the  scene.  To  read  the  official 
reports  concerning  the  Maori  of  the  pres- 
ent, and  Dr.  Hochstetter's  description  of 
(heir  country,  is  to  have  a  wide  field 
opened  up  for  speculation  upon  the  future 
of  the  race,  under  its  double  aspect  of  ro- 
mance and  reality. 

A  sad  and  striking  contrast  presents  it- 
self at  the  other  side  of  that  wide  strip 
of  silver  sea  which  divides  the  Maori  from 
the  Aborigines  of  the  Australian  conti- 
nent The  Eighth  Report  of  the  Board 
for  the  Protection  of  the  Aborigines  in  the 
colony  of  Victoria  is  a  record  of  well  sus- 
tained, praiseworthy  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  gentlemen  who  have  undertaken  so 
humane  a  task,  with  satisfactory  results  as 
regards  the  number  and  condition  of  the 
protected  persons.  But  every  characteris- 
tic which  the  official  records  bring  out  into 
view  iu  the  Maori  is  wanting  in  the  Vic- 
torian aborigines.  These  people  seem  to 
he  hopelessly  vagrant  by  nature,  and  la- 
mentably unable  to  resist  drink.  These 
are  the  great  obstacles,  the  deadly  ene- 
mies the  Board  have  to  contend  with,  and 
considering  their  strength,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  making  the  recipients  of  such 
beneficence  appreciate  its  motive  or  its 
advantage,  it  is  satisfactory  to  record  that 
the  number  of  aborigines  now  settled  on 
the  stationo   under  the   control  of  the1 


Board  is  567,  of  whom  327  are  males  and 
240  females.  The  Board  declares  that  the 
number  of  deaths  reported  (the  total 
number  of  aborigines  in  Victoria  is  1,638) 
does  not  support  the  conclusion  that  the 
aborigines  are  decreasing  at  the  rate  that 
several  estimates  would  seem  to  show.  It 
is  plain  that  their  task  is  a  hard  and  a 
dispiriting  one,  and  the  encouragement  of 
freely-expressed  public  approbation  ought 
to  be  given  to  the  Board,  whose  object  is, 
to  use  the  words  of  their  own  Report,  "  to 
rescue  the  people  from  misery  and  degra- 
dation, and  if  they  cannot  make  them  use- 
ful citizens,  to  prevent  them  at  least  from 
remaining  a  burden  on  the  State." 


From  The  SpeoUtor. 
ANIMAL  GROTESQUES. 

It  is  curious  to  see  modern  science,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  Mr.  Darwin's  great  in- 
tellectual impulse,  so  far  returning  upon  its 
tracks  as  to  find  a  new  store  of  humour  in 
those  grotesque  recasts  and  reconstruc- 
tions of  animal  forms  which  amused  the  old 
Greeks  and  Egyptians  with  the  conceptions 
of  centaurs,  chimssras,  bird-headed  men, 
and  so  forth.  Here  are  two  humorous 
books,  both  of  which  have  evidently  been 
suggested  by  Mr.  Darwin's  conception  that 
the  divergence  of  different  directions  of 
animal  development  depends  upon  mere 
incidents  of  climate,  food,  the  characteris- 
tics of  competing  races  of  animals,  and  so 
forth,  all  of  which  incidents  differ  in  every 
different  locality,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
real  combinations  of  animal  forms  might 
have  been  very  different  from  what  they 
are.  The  drawing*  of  "  Grotesque  Ani- 
mals," by  W.  E.  D.  Cooke,  R.  A.,  F.Z.S.,  &c 
(Longmans),  are  efforts  of  fancy  in  exhaust- 
ing the  permutations  and  combinations  of 
animal  forms  supposed  to  bo  most  incom- 
patible with  each  other,  and  are  full  of  the 
humorous  extravagance  of  startliug  and 
monstrous  amalgamations.  The  other 
book,  by  Mr.  Charles  Bennett  and  Mr. 
Brough  (Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler),  is  a  very 
clever  attempt  to  show  by  what  insensible 
gradations  you  can  make  almost  any  kind 
of  animal  shade  off  into  man,  —  so  that 
you  can  hardly  catch  the  graduations  by 
which  you  pass  from  the  prize  ox  in  the 
stall  to  the  ox-headed  grazier  who  is  look- 
ing at  him,  or  by  which  you  pass  from  the 
dull  and  greedy  vulture  to. the  dull  and 
greedy  man  of  prey  who  fattens  on  the 
garbage  of  human  society.  Mr.  Cooke's 
book  is  really  a  work  of  art  as  well  as  a 
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work  of  humour,  so  gracefully  as  well  as 
bo  oddly  are  the  animal  forms  combined 
into  the  most  night-marish  of  new  species. 
It  is   impossible    to   describe    grotesque 
effects  which  appeal  solely  to  the  eye ;  but 
nothing  can  exceed  the  oddity  of  the  con- 
ception hi  the  very  first  plate  in  the  book, 
for  instance,  where  the  head  of  a  cockatoo 
with  gay  ruffled  feathers  is  issuing  from 
a  spiral   (Ammonite)  shell,  and  the  com- 
pound creature  is  supported  by  a   single 
stout  human  leg  and  foot,  while  a  lamb- 
headed  servant,  with  a  conical  (Turitella) 
shell  for  a  fool's  cap,  also  a  monoped,  fol- 
lows the  haughty  cockatoo-headed  fop  at 
a  respectful  distance.    These  oddities  of 
conception  must  be  seen  to  be  enjoyed. 
But  the  grotesque  humour  of  both  books 
is  evidently  due  to  the  new  impulse  which 
Mr.  Darwin  has  given  to  the  conviction  of 
a  physical  relationship  between  all  forms 
of  animal  life,  human  and  otherwise,  and 
the  infpression  he  has  given  us  that  com- 
binations of  organs  which  are  arbitrary 
and  impossible  under  existing  conditions 
might  have  been  possible  under  conditions 
not  very  widely  varied.    What  were  exer- 
ciseb  of  the  merest  arbitrary  fancy  to  the 
nations  of  the  ancient  world,  have  gained 
for  us  a  sort  of  remote  significance  from 
the  knowledge  how  very  slight  a  change 
of  conditions  might  have  changed  the  direc- 
tion of  development,  so  that  what  was  gro- 
tesque by  virtue  of  its  arbitrariness  to  the 
ancient  world,  is  still  more  grotesque  to  us 
because  part  of  that  arbitrariness  has  dis- 
appeared.   As  cousins  are  apt  to  feel  the 
grotesqueness  of  the  moral  contrasts  be- 
tween them  far  more  than  strangers,  for 
the  very  reason  that  they  are  not  bo  far 
off  as  they  might  seem,  so  the  new  sense 
of  affinity  between    the    various   animal 
types  and  forms  and  organs  adds  a  certain 
keenness  of  flavour  to  the*  grotesqueness 
of  the  contrasts  they  present. 

For  the  word  "grotesque,"  —  taken 
primarily,  we  suppose,  from  the  twisted 
and  distorted  character  of  forms  seen  in 
the  dim  light  of  a  grotto,  —  applies  espe- 
cially to  the  twisted  and  distorted  parodies 
on  human  functions  and  passions  which  we 
seem  to  see  winding  away  from  us  into  the 
deep  gloom  of  the  lower  animal  types.  It 
was  this  feeling  which  gave  its  rare  gro- 
tesqueness to  the  wisdom  of  Msop.  The 
voluntary  distortion  of  his  moral  wisdom 
when  it  was  made  to  issne  from  the  mouth 
of  the  frog,  or  the  ass,  or  the  fox,  —  the 
sense  of  the  relation  and  also  the  dispropor- 
tion between  the  thought  and  cunning  aud 
passions  of  men,  aud  the  various  undignified 
animals  whose  forms  he  peopled  with  these 


human  qualities, — produced  exactly  that 
impression  of  twisted  and  dislocated  forms 
which  is  implied  in  the  word  "  grotesque." 
Hazlitt  has  put  this  very  powerfully  in  com- 
menting in  JEsop's  humour,  saying  of  him: 
—  "  Ape  and  slave,  be  looked  askance  at 
human  nature,  and  beheld  its  weaknesses 
and  errors  transferred  to  another  species. 
....  He  saw  in  man  a  talking,  absurd,  ob- 
stinate, proud,  angry  animal,  and  clothed 
these  abstractions  with  wings,  a  beak,  or 
a  tail,  or  claws,  or  long  ears  as  they  ap- 
peared embodied  in  these  hieroglyphics  in 
the  brute  creation.     His  moral  philosophy 
is  natural  history.    He  makes  an  ass  bray 
wisdom  and  a  frog  croak  humanity/'    If 
JEsop  had  lived  in  our  day,  he  would  have 
probably  felt  the  moral  grotesqueness  of 
his  fables  to  be  far   more  instead  of  leas 
striking.    The    odd  distortion   which  his 
fancy  invented  for  the  sake  of  effect,  might 
have  a  certain   tone  of  semi-reality  now. 
Our  cunning   may  really    be  related  by 
something  like  immemorial  descent  to  that 
of  the  fox,  —  our  rapacity  to  that  of  the 
wolf,  —  our  industry  to  that  of  the  beaver 
or  the  bee.     Animal  passions  are  not  so 
much   the  distorted  forms  of  human  pas- 
sions, as  human  passions  are  the  partially 
straitened    forms   of   animal    passions, — 
straitened  by  conscience  and  reason   and 
the  possession  of  a  divine  soul.    But  this 
does  not  make  the  grotesqueness  in  the 
likeness  less,  but  rather  greater.     What 
we  see  in  the  animal  world,  still  bears  to 
what  we  find  in  ourselves  something  of 
the  same  relation  that  a  gurgoyle  repre- 
senting a  human  head  bears  to  the   real 
image  of  a  man ;  and  we  feel  the  thrill  and 
pathos  which  is  involved  in  all  the  higher 
forms  of  the  "  grotesque  '*  only  the   more 
in  gazing  at  the  animal  world,  so  far  as  we 
really  believe  that  there  is  a  common  an- 
cestry for  those  strange  instincts  which  we 
dimly  trace  winding  away  into  the  subter- 
ranean life  of  brute  existence.    Unques- 
tionably one  reason  why  the  grotesqueness 
of  animal  life  is  taking  gradually  so  much 
more    important  a  place   in  the  modern 
world  of  literature  than  it  had  in  the  an- 
cient, is  that  in  the  ancient  world  it  was 
connected  simply  with  the  sharp  contrasts 
and  analogies  traced  by  keen  intellectual 
wit,  while  in  the  modern  world  a  feeling 
of  sympathy  between  the  lower  and  the 
higher  form  of  life  is  growing  up  to  shade 
off  the   intellectual  contrasts.    The  gro- 
tesque suggestions  of,  <£hop's  fables   have 
no  pathos  in  them.    But  the  grotesque  sug- 
gestions of  the  greatest  of  modern  J2?ops 
—  a  much    greater    than  JSiop,  —  Hans 
Christian  Andersen,  are  full  of  pathos,  and 
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solely  on  this  account,  that  his  speaking 
animal  have  a  real  relationship  to  man,  and 
feel  as  men  feel,  only  with  a  more  embar- 
rassed and  limited  and  less  articulate  voice. 
The  kinship  between  the  lower  animals 
and  man  is  the  greatest  of  all  sources  of 
the  higher  grotesque  effects,  —  those  effects 
in  which  the  sense  of  ludicrous  difference 
and  distortion  is  modified  by  an  under- 
current of  feeling  of  real  affinity.  Ander- 
sen's "Ugly  Duckling,"  his  toads  and 
atorks,  and  a  hundred  other  of  his  crea- 
tions, have  all  the  wisdom  and  wit  of  JSsop, 
and  combine  with  it  a  tender  feeling  of 
animal  infirmitv  as  akin  to  human  infirm- 
fry,  as  well. 

And  it  is  probably  for  some  reason  of 
the  same  general  kind  that  modern  litera- 
ture has  devoted  so  much  more  attention 
to  the  pathetic  side  of  what  is  most  gro- 
tesque in  man  himself.  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
grotesques,  his  Dominie  Sampson,  Davie 
Getlatly,  Laird  .of  Dumbiedikes,  and  so 
forth,  almost  all  have  a  touch  of  the  kind 
of  pathos  in  them  which  comes  from  a  sym- 
pathy with  animal  inarticulateness,  with 
that  helplessness  of  nature  that  has  never 
folly  gained  the  faculty  of  speech  or  self- 
knowledge,  and  that  takes  us  back  to  the 
lower  races  of  creatures  for  illustrations 
of  it  It  was,  perhaps.  Sir  Walter's  great 
sympathy  with  animala  that  gave  him  this 
wonderful  power  of  sketching  the  interme- 
diate world  between  consciousness  and  un- 
consciousness in  man.  Even  Shakespeare 
shows  little  sign  of  this  kind  of  command 
of  the  grotesque.  His  fools  and  madmen, 
touching  as  they  are,  are  not  touching 
from  their  creatureliness,  but  from  eclipsed 
or  disfigured  human*  qualities.  And  his 
conceptions  of  Caliban  and  Ariel  have  none 
of  that  sort  of  pathos  in  .them.  They  are 
marvellous  feats  of  creative  fancy,  but  do 
not  excite  our  pity.  Even  on  the  stage 
Ton  see  how  much  the  taste  for  the  higher 
tind  of  grotesque  feeling  has  grown.  Rob- 
aon'a  greatest  efforts  used  to  be  produced 
by  delineating  the  struggle  of  dumb  affec- 
tions to  express  themselves  dimly  without 
vords,  in  actions  so  grotesque  that  you 
knew  not  whether  to  laugh  or  to  cry,  but 
the  pathos  of  which  was  at  least  as  profound 
aa  their  humour.  And  the  grotesque  hu- 
mour of  America  is  in  a  great  degree  of  the 
tame  kind,  —  especially  in  such  poems  as 
-little Breeches"  and  "The  Prairie  Bell," 
and  such  tales  as  Bret  Harte's,  —  studies 
of  rude  natures  helplessly  struggling  for  a 
half-utterance.  It  would  seem,  too,  that 
the  great  Russian  author  Turguenieff  has 
produced  studies  of  the  grotesque  of  a 
pathos  even  higher,  and  precisely  of  the 


same  type,  —  where  the  secret  of  the  pathos 
lies  in  the  deep  sympathy  of  the  writer 
with  the  dumb,  unconscious,  creaturely 
phases  of  animal  or  human  feeling.  In- 
deed, every  writer  we  have  named,  from 
Scott  to  Turguenieff,  hhs  proved  that  his 
sympathy  with  the  lower  animals  was  as 
living  as  his  sympathy  with  the  dumb  in- 
articulate feelings  of  men  hardly  yet  set 
free  from  the  dumbness  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals. Mr.  Darwin's  doctrine  has  not  come 
before  the  way  had  been  prepared  for  'it 
by  a  quite  new  current  of  sympathy  be- 
tween our  race  and  the  grotesque  germs 
of  human  feeling  in  the  races  beneath  our 
own. 


•     From  The  Spectator. 
BRIBES  AND  BRIDALS.* 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  new 
work  will  make  it  popular  with  a  larger 
class  of  people  than  could  have  been  in- 
terested in  his  studies  of  doctors,  lawyers, 
and  clergymen9  while  the  novel  attractions 
of  many  of  the  materials  he  has  collected 
will  be  recognized  by  most  readers.  Mar- 
riage, and  the  customs  connected  with  it, 
afford  a  wide  field  for  anecdote.  We  are 
taken  back  to  early  times  in  such  a  chapter 
as  that  on  "  Marriage  by  Capture ; "  but 
almost  every  age  presents  some  notable 
features.  The  Fleet  marriages  of  one 
century,  the  Gretna  Green  marriages  of 
another,  the  espousals  and  pre-contracts 
which  once  were  of  undisputed  validity, 
the  lay  marriages  and  publicatiou  of  banns 
in  the  market-place  that  came  in  under  the 
Commonwealth,  are  treated  in  turn  by  Mr. 
Jeaffreson,  and  furnish  him  with  much 
curious  matter.  Then  we  have  chapters 
on  wedding-dresses,  wedding-rings,  wed- 
ding-cake, and  last,  not  least,  wedding- 
presents.  Besides  these  matters,  which 
are  intimately,  some  might  say  painfully, 
associated  with  the  marriage  ceremony, 
Mr.  Jeaffreson  deals  with  the  legal  conse- 
quences of  matrimony,  even  going  on  to 
discuss  a  subject  which  is  hardly  mentioned 
at  weddings,  and  which  he  delicately  calls 
dissolution  of  partnership.  In  one  of  Mr. 
Charles  Reade's  novels,  indeed,  we  hear  of 
an  allusion  to  divorce  while  the  Maire  is 
proclaiming  the  indissolubility  of  the  civil 
marriage  which  he  has  just  performed, 
but  the  circumstances  there  are  altogether 
exceptioual.    Moreover,  with    regard   to 
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Mr.  Jeaffreson 's  statement  of  the  laws 
affecting  the  property  of  married  women, 
we  have  to  observe  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  1870  have  escaped  his  atten- 
tion. He  says  that  "  the  law  which  renders 
a  husband  the  possessor  of  his  wife's 
property  is  at  present  productive  of  griev- 
ous injustice  in  every  class  of  the  commu- 
nity. It  gives  the  profligate  husband  the 
power  to  squander  on  his  vicious  enjoy- 
ments the  money  which  his  unoffending 
wife  acquires  by  inheritance  or  industry." 
Two  pages  later  we  are  told  of  the  hus- 
band's responsibility  for  the  debts  con- 
tracted by  his  wife  before  marriage.  "  To 
this  day,"  says  Mr.  Jeaffreson,  "he  is  thus 
made  commercially  responsible  for  her,  in 
consideration  of  his  right  to  take  and  hold 
her  property."  A  reference  to  tlje 
"Married  Women's  Property  Act,  1870," 
would  have  shown  Mr.  Jeaffreson  that  a 
husband  is  no  longer  responsible  for  the 
debts  of  his  wife  contracted  before  mar- 
riage ;  that  a  wife's  earnings  are  in  most 
cases  made  her  separate  property,  and  that 
much  the  same  rule  applies  to  property 
she  may  acquire  by  inheritance. 

While  wc  regret  that  Mr.  Jeaffreson  hat 
lo3t  sight  of  the  change  thus  recently 
introduced,  we  must  allow  that  he  pro- 
fesses to  deal  mainly  with  matters  of  a 
much  earlier  date.  It  may  be  difficult  for 
the  student  of  history,  who  has  observed 
the  tendency  of  our 'ancestors  to  treat  the 
wife  as  the  property  of  her  husband,  to 
believe  that  such  a  concession  can  have 
been  made  without  a  social  revolution. 
Mr.  Jeaffreson  reminds  us  in  his  chapter  on 
the  discipline  of  wives,  that  an  old  Welsh 
law  empowered  a  husband  to  give  hi3  wife 
"  three  blows  with  a  broom-stick  on  any 
part  of  her  person  except  her  head " ; 
pointing  out  at  the  same  time  that  though 
the  punishment  was  limited  to  three  blows, 
it  might  be  repeated  as  often  as  the  hus- 
band thought  fit.  "The  Anglo-Saxon 
husband,"  says  Mr.  Jeaffreson, "  suspended 
from  a  convenient  nail  the  stick  with  which 
he  habitually  chastised  his  wife;"  —  a 
touching  domestic  picture  which  reminds 
us  of  a  criticism  we  once  met  with  on  a 
work  of  Mr.  Tupper's.  After  a  pretty  se- 
vere castigation  of  that  eminent  man,  the 
reviewer  wound  up  with  these  words, — 
"We  now  replace  the  flagellum  on  its 
usual  nail."  A  parallel  of  this  nature 
would,  of  course,  lead  us  to  contrast  the 
literary  delinquency  for  which  Mr.  Tupper 
was  punished  with  the  domestic  offence 
the  Anglo-Saxon  wife  may  be  supposed  to 
have  committed,  and  upon  that  point  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  the  general  verdict 


of  reviewers.  However,  though  Anglo- 
Saxon  husbands  were  probably  violent  and 
arbitrary  enough  in  ruling  their  house- 
holds, we  question  if  any  of  them  would 
have  gono  so  far  as  that  Duke  of  Somer- 
set whom  Mr.  Jeaffreson  holds  up  as  a 
pattern  of  outraged  propriety.  The 
duke's  second  wife  on  one  occasion  ventur- 
ed to  put  her  arm  round  his  neck  and  gave 
him  a  kiss,  on  which  "  the  astonished  and 
outraged  Duke  "  exclaimed,  "  Madam,  my 
first  wife  was  a  Percy,  and  yet  she  would 
not  have  taken  such  a  liberty."  It  is  per- 
haps significant  of  tlie  subject' on  of 
women  that  in  earlier  times  not  only  were 
marriages  sometimes  contracted  at  an  age 
when  the  bride  could  have  no  choice  in 
the  matter,  but  espousals  were  ofien  made 
in  infancy.  The  instance  of  the  daughter 
of  Edward  I.,  who  was  espoused  when  four 
days  old,  and  married  before  she  had  com- 
pleted her  first  year,  is  no  doubt  extreme, 
especially  as  she  died  at  the  age  of  six. 
But  the  opposite  extreme  is  reached  by 
the  case  of  two  persons  who  were  engaged 
to  each  other  when  twenty  years  old  and 
did  not  marry  till  sixty  years  had  elapsed, 
postponing  the  match  out  of  deference  to 
some  relations  who  disapproved  of  it. 

The  necessity  of  being  married  eooner 
or  later  is  forcibly  inculcated  by  a  chapter 
showing  the  attacks  that  have  been  made 
at  different  times  on  celibacy.  In  Henry 
VHL's  time  a  writer  who,  perhaps,  consid- 
ered that  the  King,  like  the  Mormons 
mentioned  by  Artemus  Ward,  was  very 
much  married,  and  would  therefore  look 
with  favour  on  such  a  proposal,  recom- 
mended a  tax  on  bachelors.  In  1690  a 
pamphlet  was  published  which  cited  a  law 
of  Lycurgus  to  the  effjet  that  "  they  who 
lived  unmarried  and  childless  should  be 
debarred  from  all  sports,  and  forced  to  go 
naked  in  the  winter  about  the  market- 
place." Five  years  later  Parliament  im- 
posed a  tax  on  bachelors  varying  with  the 
social  standing  of  each  offender.  An  un- 
married Duke,  after  attaining  the  age  of 
twenty -five,  paid  £12  10s.  a  year.  An 
archbishop  had  to  pay  a  shilling  more  ;  a 
bishop  was  taxed  at  £5  Is. ;  a  dean  at 
£2  lis.;  a  doctor  of  divinity,  law,  or 
physic,  at  a  guinea ;  and  a  gentleman  at 
six  shillings  a  year.  A  Parliament  elected 
by  female  suffrage  might  view  such  taxes 
with  favour,  but  we  can  not  think  that 
they  were  originally  introduced  with  any 
design  of  promoting  wedlock.  Mr.  Jeaffre- 
son shows  that  the  same  Act  by  which 
these  dues  were  imposed,  contained  other 
provisions  for  taxing  births  and  marriages, 
so  that  whether  a  man  took  a  wife  or  re- 
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mained  single  he  had  in  either  case  to 
make  a  present  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  If  the  tax  on  marriage  was 
Kghterin  proportion  than  the  tax  on  cel- 
ibacy, that  was  regulated  not  out  of  re- 
gard to  the  greater  excellence  of  the  mar- 
ried state,  but  with  reference  to  the  re- 
duced ability  of  paying.  We  almost 
wonder  that  such  a  graduated  tax  on  all 
the  6tates  and  relations  of  life  did  not 
make  special  provision  for  the  case  of  a 
man  who  married  an  heiress.  Had  any 
role  of  that  kind  prevailed,  there  would 
have  been  singular  fitness  in  the  publica- 
tion of  the  portions  of  newly-made  bride3, 
of  which  Mr.  Jeaffreson  gives  us  a  sam- 
ple:— 

44  The  editor  of  the  Gentleman*  9  Magazine 
wed  to  announce  marriages  thus :  —  'Mr.  B.is- 
tettto  Miss  Pell,  with  £-3,003; '  *  Mr.  Day  is  to 
Un.  Wylds,  with  £400  per  ann.;»  Mho  Lord 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  to  Miss  Orcll,  with  £30,- 
000;  *  *  J.  Whitcombe,  Esq.,  to  Miss  Allen,  with 
£40,000;'  4Mr.  N.  Tillotsoo,  the  eminent 
preacher  among  the  people  allied  Quakers,  and 

s  relative  of  Axohbishop  Tillotson,  to  Miss , 

with  £7,000; '  *  Mr.  P.  Bowen  to  Miss  Nichollsv 
tf  Oreeohithe,  with  £10,000;'  « Sir  George  G. 
to  Widow  Jones,  with  £10,000  a  year,  besides 
ready  money.'  At  the  same  time  the  Sootch  — 
■ore  gallant  than  their  fellow-countrymen  of 
Booth  Britain —  whilst  announcing  the  amount 
•f  a  bride's  fortune,  used  also  to  mention  her 
personal  and  moral  endowments,  as  qualifica- 
tions scarcely  less  important  than  ber  money. 
•On  Monday  last,'  runs  a  matrimonial  an- 
nouncement in  the  Glasgow  Courant  (1747), 
•Dr.  Robert  Hamilton,  Professor  of  Anatomy 
sod  Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  to 
Mist  Molly  Baird,  a  beautiful  young  lady  with  a 
handsome  fortune.9  Another  marriage,  which 
•scarred  in  the  same  year,  is  announced  in  the 
sun  journal  thus:—  •  On  Monday  last  Mr. 
James  Johnstone,  merchant  in  this  place,  was 
married  to  Miss  Peggy  Newall,  a  young  lady  of 
great  merit,  and  a  fortune  of  £4,000.'  " 

Among  the  curiosities  of  marriage,  #f 
which  Mr.  Jeaffreson  has  made  a  largo 
collection,  a  place  must  be  given  to  the 
wedding  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  man,  for 
whom  a  special  service  bad  to  be  devised. 
A  certain  set  of  signs  was  prescribed  by 
the  Bishop  of  London,  to  whom  the  puzzled 
clergyman  referred  the  matter,  and  though 
the  rubric  could  not  be  exactly  followed, 
the  marriage  was  considered  binding.  The 
same  difficulty  does  not  seem  to  have 
arisen  in  the  case  of  espousals,  for  we  are 
told  that  **  a  spousal  contract  was  firmly 
made  if  a  marriageable  man  presented  a 
ring  to  a  marriageable  woman,  and  she 
silently  accepted  it."  But  this  was  proba- 
bly a  mere  figment  of  ecclesiastical  law, 


like  the  old  theory  under  which  marriages 
between  persons  "spiritually  related" 
were  declared  invalid.  Properly  speaking, 
spiritual  relationship  existed  between  god- 
parents and  their  god-children,  but  it  was 
soon  extended  to  the  descendants  of  both, 
and  at  last  it  assumed  gigantic  proportions. 
According  to  Mr.  Jeaffreson,  "  there  were 
jurists  who  insisted  that  every  person  who 
touched  a  child  during  the  administration 
of  baptism,  or  on  its  way  from  the  font, 
became  one  of  its  spiritual  relations. 
Some  even  went  so  far  as  to  maintain  that 
the  quality  of  kinship  was  imparted  at  a 
christening  to  every  person  who  accident- 
ally brushed  against  the  robe  of  a  newly- 
baptized  infant."  Subtleties  of  this  kind 
would  of  course  be  prevalent  in  the  days 
of  pre-contracts.  When  there  was  no  le- 
gitimate means  of  putting  an  end  to  a 
marriage  which  produced  nothing  but  un- 
happiness,  it  was  a  grand  discovery  that 
you  were  spiritually  related  to  one  with 
whom  you  had  no  spiritual  affinity.  ■  But 
we  are  touching  upon  ground  from  which 
we  have  already  warned  ^Mr.  Jeaffreson, 
and  for  fear  of  being  tempted  to  follow  his 
example  by  entering  on  the  question  of 
divorce,  we  must  here  take  our  leave  of 
his  volumes. 


From  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
"THE  WHITE  MAN'S  GRAVE." 

It  would  seem  as  if  we  were  perpetually 
engaged  in  an  undertaking  like  that  of 
Penelope's  web  when  carrying  on  the 
management  of  the  vast  empire  which  our 
enterprise  has  constructed  for  us  in  so 
many  quarters  of  the  world.  Events, 
stronger  either  than  policy  or  sentiment, 
shape  our  course.  We  can,  apparently, 
neither  resist  the  influences  which  tend 
towards  disintegration  in  one  quarter,  nor 
those  which  tend  towards  consolidation- in 
another.  Twenty  years  ago  we  let  go  a 
huge  dependency,  as  large  as  England 
itself — the  Orange  Free  State,  in  South 
Africa  —  and  suffered  it  to  develop  into  a 
Republic.  Now,  it  seems  likely  to  return 
to  us,  as  it  were,  with  interest :  its  people, 
or  a  large  portion  of  them,  incited  by  the 
diamond  discoveries  on  the  Vaal  River  — 
for  diamonds,  like  gold,  have  a  wonderful 
power  for  causing  mere  differences  of 
language  and  race  to  be  forgotten  among 
men  —  appear  to  contemplate  reunion 
with  us,  under  some  kind  of  federation 
beneath  the  British  flag.  In  India  we  an- 
nex a    kingdom  —  Oude  —  in    one   year, 
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and  drop  a  kingdom — Mysore — a  few 
years  later,  under  motives  which,  however 
rational  or  defensible  iu  each  particular 
case,  are  wholly  unconnected  with  those 
general  precepts  of  statesmanship  which 
old  philosophers  and  young  politicians  are 
so  ready  to  lay  down  for  us.  In  America 
we  give  our  zealous  aid  to  every  effort  to 
stretch  the  geographical  limits  of  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  in  a  narrow  belt  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific;  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  the  precarious  nature  of  our 
connection  with  it  is  quietly  admitted  by 
all  of  us.  In  the  Levant  we  have  let  the 
Ionian  Islands  fall  from  us,  but  we  have 
built  up  a  new  and  thriving  dependency  at 
Aden ;  and  now  the  philanthropic  and 
commercial  interests  urge  on  us  the  ac- 
quisition of  Zanzibar,  with  its  hundred 
thousand  commercial  inhabitants,  and  its 
hold  on  the  vast  interior  of  Eastern  Africa. 
On  the  Western  side  of  the  same  continent 
we  have  just  created  the  colony  of  Lagos, 
and  purchased,  for  a  few  thousand  pounds, 
certain  Dutch  forts  and  possession 9  on  the 
feverish  Gold  Coast,  the  principal,  Elmine, 
being  close  to  our  own  headquarters  at 
Cape  Coast  Castle.  And  by  the  same  mail, 
apparently,  which  brings  this  intelligence, 
comes  terrible  news  of  sickness  and  death 
such  as  to  raise  the  question,  What  are  we 
to  do  with  Sierra  Leone,  which  is  becom- 
ing, too  unhealthy  to  hold?  One-fourth, 
it  appear*,  of  the  hundred  or  so  individ- 
uals who  constitute  the  white  population 
of  this  unfortunate  colony  nave  died 
within  the  year. 

There  is  something  not  quite  easily  ex- 
plicable in  the  sanitary  history  of  Sierra 
Leone,  the  "  white  man's  grave  "  as  it  has 
been  termed  in  melancholy  volumes  of 
travel  romance.  Sierra  Leone  does  not- 
present,  like  its  neighbour,  the  Gold  Coast, 
a  long  strip  of  burning  sand,  washed  by 
the  ocean  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  pesti- 
lential waters  of  innumerable  brackish 
creeks  on  the  other.  Nor  is  it  sheltered 
in  an  unhealthy  way  from  purifying  winds. 
Its  rocky  hills  rise  boldly  from  the  sea, 
and,  if  they  are  still  somewhat  overgrown 
with  rank  vegetation,  there  has  been  cer- 
tainly time  enough  in  eighty  years  of  set- 
tlement to  take  energetic  measures  for  its 
removal.  It  is  the  very  first  place  of  ren- 
dezvous of  the  fierce  landward  winds  from 
the  central  and  southern  Atlantic  — 

Kotus  and  A'ister,  black  with  thunderous  clouds 
From  Serra  Liona. 

The  old  Peninsular  navigators  gave  it  the 
name  by  which  it  is  still  known,  not,  aa 
is  sometimes  said,  on  account  of  its  being 


haunted  by  liona,  but  because  the  perpetu- 
al roar  of  the  sea  along  its  rocky  and  cav- 
ernous coast  sounded  like  the  voice  of 
those  animal*.  They  dreaded  the  ever- 
lasting storms  which  seemed  to  gather  on 
its  summits.  "They"  (its  peaks),  says 
Dapper,  the  Dutch  geographer,  in  1670, 
"seem  to  blaze  and  flash  iuceasantly  with 
lightning,  and  also  to  give  out  such  a 
terrible  rumbling  and  grumbling  of  thun- 
der, that  it  may  be  heard  at  sea  twenty- 
five  miles  off.*'  It  presents,  in  short,  a 
very  different  climate  from  those  regions 
to  which  we  habitually  attach  the  notion 
of  special  un wholesome ness  —  regions  in 
which  the  sultry  calm  of  months  is  only 
broken  by  weeks  of  monsoon;  but  it  id 
deadly  notwithstanding.  In  the  eighty 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  its  occupa- 
tion not  the  slightest  advantage  seems  to 
have  been  attained  by  skill  and  experience 
in  fighting  the  unrelenting  enemy.  Few 
white  denizens  survive  a  few  years'  trial 
of  it ;  few  of  these  escape  suffering  from 
permanent  results  of  their  sojourn  there. 
Such  is  Sierra  Leone;  and  although  the 
few  white  traders  on  the  Gold  Coast  boaat 
that  their  climate  is,  on  the  whole,  some- 
what less  unhealthy,  the  difference  is  at  all 
events  but  slight  aa  regards  the  European 
constitution.  Yet  this  region,  so  disastrous 
for  Europeans,  is  one  in  which  its  own 
black  children  luxuriate  in  vigorous  life. 
There  are  few  sounder  specimens  of  hu- 
manity than  our  fifty  thousand  black  cul- 
tivators of  the  rich  soil  of  Sierra  Leone, 
though  many  of  them  are  not  indigenous 
but  descended  from  rescued  slaves.  Still 
more  hardy  are  the  maritime  races  of  the 
coast  —  the  well-knowu  "  Kroomen  "  of  At- 
lantic navigation.  And  long  generations 
of  war,  slave-hunting,  and  massacres,  have 
hardly  thinned  the  swarming  multitude  up 
to  the  very  gates  of  the  bloody  capitals  of 
Ashantee  and  Dahomey. 

It  is  no  doubt  a  discouraging  reflection 
that  the  only  colony  in  the  world  which 
was  originally  founded  from  purely  disin- 
terested motives  —  with  a  view  to  the  sup- 
pression of  tho  slave  trade  —  should  have 
been  condemned  to  a  lingering  and  morbid 
existence,  not  from  the  mistakes  of  men 
(unles3  the  original  choice  of  the  site  be 
so  esteemed),  but  from  the  act  of  God,  as 
lawyers  phrase  it.  "I  fear,"  said  even 
Lord  Grey,  the  stanch  defender  of  our  co- 
lonial government,  twenty  years  ago — and 
things  have  not  mended  since  —  u  it  must 
be  admitted  to  have  disappointed  the  ex- 

S stations  of  its  philanthropic  founders."* 
evertheleas,  that  our  anti-slave-trade  pol- 
icy in  general,  of  which  the  maintenance 
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off  Sierra  Leone  formed  a  part,  has  been 
on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  thoroughly 
ttcceaaful  for  its  purpose,  can  hardly  be 
contested  even  by  those  to  whom  that  pol- 
icy U  in  itself  indifferent.  But  the  world 
sis  greatly  changed  since  the  British  flag 
was  raised  at  Sierra  Leone  in  1737.  The 
West  Indies,  directly  opposite,  hare  almost 
teased  to  be  receptacles  for  slaves.  Cuba 
slone  remains,  a  perishing  anomaly.  Even 
far  many  years  before  President  Lincoln'* 
emancipation,  there  was  no  outlet  in  the 
direction  of  the  United  States.  There  can 
be  little  substantial  fear  of  the  trade  re- 
tiring in  Brazil.  We  may  pretty  fairly  as- 
some  that  (as  far  as  the  maritime  trade 
from  the  western  side  of  the  great  slave 
continent  is  concerned)  this  abomination 
ass  come  to  an  effectual  and  permanent 
end  If  so,  is  there  any  sufficient  reason 
for  maintaining  odr  sovereignty,  and  with 
it  oar  annual  loss  of  useful  lives,  in  this 
issalubrious  region  ? 

The  answer  can  only  be  given  in  terms 
admitting  that  something  is  to  be  said  on 
both  sides  of  the  question,  unless  by  poli- 
ticians of  the  &  priori  colour,  who  never 
idmit  of  more  than  one.  The  trade  of  the 
Britiah  West  African  coast  is  of  some 
nine,  and  that  increasing.  It  is  repre- 
sented by  the  annual  sum  of  about  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half,  including  exports  and  im- 
ports, of  which  Sierra  Leone  stands  for 
wan  than  a  third.  Whether  that  trade 
would  continue  equally  to  flourish  if  our 
establishments  (which  are  almost  wholly 
maintained  by  local  funds)  were  with- 
drawn, may  perhaps  be  doubtful.  But, 
however  this  might  turn  out,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  our  withdrawal  would  deal  a 
heavy  blow  to  the  character  of  that  trade, 
h  is  very  questionable  whether  the  half- 
caste  dealers  into  whose  hands  it  would 
foil  would  be  restrained  by  any  superfluity 
of  scruple  from  wandering  back  into  the 
old  bad  path.  We  have,  indeed,  said  that 
me  commerce  in  slaves  from  West  Africa 
toother  parts  of  the  world  is  not  likely  to 
revive.  But  a  strong  impulse  would  prob- 
ably be  given  to  the  domestic  traffic. 
The  negro  is  still  addicted,  in  the  most 
disappointing  way  for  philanthropists,  to 
the  baying  and  selling  of  his  fellow-blacks. 
The  very  uncertainty  of  the  traffic  —  the 
fights,  massacres,  captures  which  it  pro- 
vokes, the  many  accidents  to  which  a  slave 
adventure  by  vessel  or  caravan  is  liable 
—while  rendering  the  returns  extremely 
uncertain,  give  the  attractive  character  of 
•ambling  to  the  business.  It  furnishes  the 
dealer  with  the  emotions  which  the  lottery, 
the  tori;  and  the  Stock  Exchange  supply 


to  Europeans.    When  a  British    expedi- 
tion, thirty  years  ago,  ascended  the  Niger 
to  open  the  interior    country,  its  leaders 
left  half  way  up  the  river  a  party  of  in- 
telligent emancipated  coloured  persons  to 
look  after  a  "model  farm."     When  they 
descended,  they  found  the  intended  civil- 
izers  of  the    wilderness   driving  slaves, 
whom  they  had  purchased,  with  cart-whips 
—  the  temptation  was  too  strong  for  them. 
The  objection  to  the  retention  of  these  set- 
tlements arising  from  their  unhealthinesa 
is  no  doubt  a  serious  one ;  but  we  must  not 
overrate  it.    Many  trades  and  industries, 
the  continuance  of  which  is  essential  to 
human  comfort,  are   terribly  exacting  in 
their  demands  on  human  life.    Yet  no  one 
dreams  of  requiring  their  abandonment; 
nor  does  their  perilousness  operate  to  de- 
ter volunteers  from  engaging  in  them,  any 
more  than  aspirants    after   colonial   em- 
ployment are   frightened   from  accepting 
it  at  Sierre  Leone.  ^  The  only  question  is, 
whether  the  object  is  ono  which  it  is  for 
the  public  benefit  to  secure ;  if  it  be  so, 
we  must  not  look  too  closely  at  the  risk 
to  human  life  involved  in  pursuing  it,  sup- 
posing it  incurred  only  by  men  who  are 
masters  of  themselves  and  able  to  count 
the  cost. 

One  precaution,  however,  is  plainly  de- 
manded; and  it  appears  that  Lord  Kim- 
berley  has  announced  that  its  importance 
will  henceforth  be  fully  recognized.  If 
these  places  —  and  Sierra  Leone  in  par- 
ticular—  are  still  to  be  held  as  British 
dependencies,  their  administration  should 
be  carried  on  as  far  as  possible  —  muoh 
further  than  has  hitherto  been  recognized 
as  possible  —  through  the  employment  of 
natives  or  acclimatized  half-castes.  In  this 
course  of  policy  there  should  be  no  hesi- 
tation and  falling  back.  "  Patronage,"  as 
regards  these  settlements,  should  be  abso- 
lutely renounced.  No  broken-down  states- 
man about  Parliament — no  broken-down 
gentleman  about  town  —  no  honest,  indus- 
trious, likely  aspirant  with  some  interest 
and  ready  to  take  anything  —  should  be 
sent  to  death  or  the  hospital  at  Sierra  Le- 
one. It  may  seem  hard  to  official  judg- 
ment to  refuse  such  a  favour  to  one  only 
too  ready  to  be  thankful  for  it;  but  the 
rule  is  for  the  general  interest,  and 
should  as  such  be  sternly  adhered  to. 
What  available  material  for  the  public 
service  the  native  and  mixed  population 
of  the  coast  may  contain  is  of  course  as  yet 
but  imperfectly  known ;  but  after  eighty 
years  of  colonization  and  the  expenditure 
of  great  sums  on  education  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  race  in  question,  which 
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already  furnishes  the  lower  class  of  Govern- 
ment servants,  can  be  trained  to  famish  the 
higher  also.  There  is  one  incidental  point 
connected  with  this  subject  on  which  we 
stand  in  need  of  better  information  than 
we  appear  to  possess.  The  tract  of  land 
called  "  Liberia,"  lying  on  the  same  coast 
with  Sierra  Leone,  and  a  little  eastward 
of  it,  was  occupied  by  citizens  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union  fifty  years  ago,  with  a  view  to 
colonization  by  emancipated  negroes  from 
the  States*  Following  American  prece- 
dent, they  formed  themselves  into  a  Repub- 
lic, with  a  coloured  President.  And  we 
believe  that  they  remain  so  to  this  day; 
but  it  is  remarkable  how  little  intelligence 
respecting  them  and  their  proceedings  has 
become  public  in  this  country.  The 
Americans  are  apt  to  vaunt  their  bold  ex- 
periments a  little  beforehand;  but  they  are 
very  apt  also  to  succeed  in  them.  Accord- 
ing to  the  "  Almanach  de  Gotha,"  Liberia 
possesses  a  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, a  supreme  court  of  justice,  a  diplo- 
matic corps,  and  a  "  Church  distinct  from 
the  State."  But  the  same  authority  adds 
that  out  of  the  eighteen  thousand  "civ- 
ilized" negroes  who  inhabit  it  —  in  the 
midst  of  some  seven  hundred  thousand 
•'  indigenous  "  —  three  thousand  are  "  pre- 
paring to  emigate."  Further  particulars 
desired. 


From  The  Atheoeum. 

THE  TRUE  8TORY  OF  THE  8HIP8  LENT  BY 
CHARLES  I.  TO  SERVE  AGAINST  THE 
FRENCH  PROTESTANTS. 

Historical  research  has  strange  sur- 
prises for  those  who  engage  in  it.  If  ever 
anything  seemed  proved  by  sufficient  evi- 
dence it  was  the  story  told  by  Mr.  Forster, 
in  hia  "  Sir  John  Eliot,"  about  the  loan  of 
the  ships  to  bo  used  against  the  Protes- 
tants of  Rochelle.  Nobody,  in  fact,  who 
had  read  the  documents  on  which  Mr. 
Forster  relied  could  reasonably  have  come 
to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  Charles 
and  Buckingham  deliberately  gave  over 
the  ships  for  use  against  the  Protestants. 
And  yet,  in  the  course  of  the  investiga- 
tions which  are  now  being  made  under  the 
authority  of  the  Camden  Society,  fresh 
evidence  has  been  brought  to  light  which 
entirely  overthrows  the  received  explana- 
tion. 

That  the  first  application  made  by  the 
French  in  January,  1625,  was  cheerfully 
responded  to  by  "Charles  and  Bucking- 
ham, as  well  as  by  James,  there  can  be 


no  doubt  whatever.  The  English  Gov- 
ernment was,  at  that  time,  still  hopeful 
of  converting  the  French  al.iance  into 
a  reality,  and  was  willing  to  pay  almost 
any  price  that  might  be  asked.  Bat 
when  the  contracts  for  the  ships  were 
signed  in  March',  we  already  hear  of  doa- 
ble dealing,  culminating  in  the  letter  of 
May  18,  in  which  Sir  John  Coke  informed 
Pennington,  the  commander  of  the  expedi- 
tion, that  no  clauses  in  the  contract  should 
entangle  him  "in  the  civil  war*  of  the 
French  if  any  happen,  or  against  those  of 
our  religion  in  that  kingdom  or  elsewhere," 
the  contract  mentioned  having  directly 
bound  the  King  to  allow  the  ships  to  be 
used  "  against  whomsoever,  except  the 
King  of  Great  Britain."  The  ordinary 
view  of  the  case  of  course  is,  that  Charles 
and  Buckingham  wanted  to  cheat  Pen- 
nington. If  this  part  of  the  story  stood 
alone,  I  should  have  no  documentary  evi- 
dence to  bring  against  it.  But,  knowing 
what  I  do  know  of  the  future  course  of  the 
affair,  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  meant  to 
cheat  the  French.  In  favour  of  this  view 
it  may  at  least  be  urged  that  it  is  the  logi- 
cal result  of  the  situation.  On  the  18th  of 
May,  the  chance  of  converting  the  French 
alliance  into  a  league  for  an  avowed  war 
was  almost  desperate.  Buckingham  had 
just  started  for  France,  on  that  expedi- 
tion which  is  chiefly  remembered  on  ac- 
count of  his  impudence  in  making  love  to 
the  Queen,  but  which  was  undertaken  in 
the  hope  of  inducing  Lewis  to  engage 
openly  in  the  continental  war,  and  espe- 
cially to  take  part  in  a  joint  attack  upon 
Flanders.  Whether  his  diplomacy  failed 
or  not,  Buckingham  would  be  unwilling  to 
allow  the  ships  to  be  used  against  the 
Protestants.  If  he  could  effect  a  peace  in 
France,  the  ships  could  be  used  for  an  old 
scheme  of  his,  in  an  expedition  against 
Genoa.  If  he  failed,  he  would  wish  to 
keep  them  at  home. 

His  diplomacy  did  fail,  and  we  then  find 
a  8 e ties  of  delays.  The  ships  were  ready 
in  April ;  but  Pennington  was  told  that  he 
would  be  wanted  to  escort  Henrietta 
Maria  to  England ;  and  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, the  ships  were  detained  so  long  that 
they  only  reached  Dieppe  on  the  12th  of 
June.  When  Pennington  reached  his  des- 
tination he  found  that  the  French  spoke 
freely  of  employing  him  against  Rochelle, 
and  being  unable  to  reconcile  the  contra- 
dictory orders  which  he  had  received,  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  slip  back  to  England 
on  the  27th,  on  the  plea  that  Dieppe  Roads 
were  an  unsafe  anchorage. 

The  first  thought  of  Charles  or  Bucking 
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ham,—  the    French    despatches   are    not 
precise  as  to  the  person  from  whom  the 
!    words  came, —  was  to  assert  boldly  that 
the  ships  wore  not  bound  to  fight  against 
Rochelle.    But  the  words  of  the  contract 
were  too  clear,  and  to  all  outward  appear* 
anoe  the  King  made  up  his  mind  to  com- 
ply with  the  wishes  of  the  French.    Buck- 
ingham apparently    threw  himself   heart 
and  soul  into    their  cause.    He    himself 
went  down  to  Rochester  to  take  part  in 
negotiations  between  the  French  Ambas- 
sador Effiat  and  the  owners  of  the  mer- 
chant ships,  of  which,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  King's  ship  tho  Vanguard, 
the  squadron    was  composed.     He  wrote 
on  the  16th  of  July  to  Pennington  to  hast- 
en back  with*  all  speed  to  Dieppe,  and  on 
the  18tli  he  followed  his  directions  up  by 
an  order  to  place  the  ships  unreservedly 
in  the  hands  of  the  French.    As  if  thU 
were  not  enough,  he  despatched  his  confi- 
dential servant,  Edward  Nicholas,  to  ac- 
company Effiat  to  Dieppe  to  see  that  the 
lorrender  was  really  effected.    If  more  be 
wanted  in  the  way  of  proof  that  Bucking- 
bam  was  in   earnest,  we   have  numerous 
letters  detailing  the  efforts  made  by  Nich- 
olas to  carry  out  his  instructions,  which 
appear,  on  the  face  of  these  letters,  to  have 
tiled  simply  from  the  mutinous  resolve 
of  the  crews  to  take  no  part  in    fighting 
against  Rochelle. 

And  now  let  us  look  behind  the  scenes. 
On  the  19th  of  July,  Buckingham  writes 
to  Pennington,  on  hearing  of  mutinous 
proceedings  amongst  the  sailor3,  that  he 
*  cannot  but  wonder  as  well  as  be  sorry 
that  any  such  disorder  should  happen  as 
the  withdrawing  of  the  mariner*  from 
their  duty  and  obedience  " ;  and  that  he 
requires  him  to  surrender  the  ships  "  ac- 
cording to  the  directions"  he  had  given 
hj  his  secretary  Nicholas.  The  very  next 
day  Pembroke  was  sending  the  following 
message  to  Pennington :  — 
"That  the. letters  which  Capt  Penning- 
\  ton  sent  the  Lord  Duke  of  Buckingham's 
Grace  to  himself  and  the  Lord  Conway 
vas  the  best  news  that  could  come  to  the 
Court,  and  that  the  Kiug  and  alt  the  rest 
vere  exceeding  glad  of  that  relation  which 
he  made  of  the  discontent  and  mutinies  of 
his  company  and  the  rest.  And  that  if 
socfa  a  thing  had  not  fallen  out,  they  should 
hare  been  constrained  to  have  sent  him  ad- 
vice to  have  devised  to  have  brought  some 
nch  thing  to  pass,  if  the  French  should 
accept  of  the  service  of  that  ship  alone 
— U.  the  Vanguard,  the  others  having  at 
first  refused  to  follow  to  Dieppe  —  with- 
out the  rest ;  and  that  he  should  carry  it 


on  fairly  with  them,  but  still  to  keep  him- 
self master  of  his  ship,  and  if  they  pro- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  offer  to  tako  the  pos- 
session of  her,  that  then  his  men  should 
take  him  prisoner  and  bring  away  the 
ship.  And  that  the  said  Capt.  Penning- 
ton might  believe  him  that  he  had  thus 
much  to  deliver,  it  being  the  King's  will 
and  the  rest,  that  it  was  far  from  them 
that  any  of  his  ships  should  go  against 
any.of  the  Protestants." 

A  pretty  message  truly  to  come  to  a 
man  whose  whole  anxiety  was  to  obey 
orders  if  he  could  find  out  what  those 
orders  were.  And  now  let  us  see  how 
Clarendon's  future  friend,  Nicholas,  was 
behaving.  Habemus  confitentem  reum.  His 
despatches,  at  the  time  indeed,  are  written 
with  the  utmost  gravity,  a3  if  his  ostensi- 
ble mission  was  hi3  real  one.  But  the  » 
next  year,  when  his  master  was  called  in 
question  for  this  affair,  he  wrote  to  Pen- 
nington about  the  ships :  — 

"You  are  to  satisfy  the  Parliament  by 
whose  and  what  warrant  you  delivered 
them  to  the  French.  The  masters  of  the 
merchant  ships  have  some  of  them  said 
that  it  was  by  my  Lord's  command,  and  by 
reason  of  threatening  speeches  which  I 
used  to  them  by  order  from  my  Lord,  but 
this  will  be,  I  doubt,  disproved  by  many 
witnesses.  ...  It  in  true  that  before  the 
ambassador  or  his  people  I  did  often  charge 
them  aloud  to  deliver  them  over  according 
to  my  Lord  Conway's  letter,  and  the  King's 
pleasure,  but  I  fell  from  that  language 
when  we  were  private  with  the  masters  ; 
and  you  may  remember  how  often  I  told 
you  I  had  no  warrant  or  order  from  my 
Lord  for  delivery  over  of  those  ships." 

From  a  paper  written  about  the  same 
time,  of  which  the  draft  is  in  Nicholas's 
handwriting,  we  glean  further  particulars  : 

"  My  instructions,"  he  says,  «*  were  to 
U113  effect.  To  employ  my  best  endeavour 
to  hinder,  or  at  least  delay,  the  delivery  of 
the  ships  to  the  French,  but  therein  so  to 
carry  myself  as  that  the  ambassador  might 
not  discern  but  that  I  was  sent  of  purpose 
and  with  full  instructions  and  command  to 
effect  this  desire,  and  to  cause  all  the  ships 
to  be  put  into  his  hands.  Accordingly, 
when  the  Vanguard  came  into  the  road  of 
Dieppe,  and  that  Capt.  Pennington  sent  for 
me  to  come  aboard,  I  acquainted  the  am- 
bassador with  it,  and  told  him,  if  I  went  to 
the  captain,  I  made  no  doubt  but  to  per- 
suade him  to  come  ashore  with  me,  not- 
withstanding lie  was  —  as  the  ambassador 
complained  to  me  —  so  obstinate  that  he 
refused  to  come  out  of  his  ship  to  the 
Duke  de  Montinorenci,  who  importuned 
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him  there  by  mairy  kind  invitations  and 
noble  messages ;  but  the  ambassador  would 
not  permit  me  to  go  aboard,  but  command- 
ed me  to  write  to  Capt.  Pennington  to  come 
ashore,  which  I  did  as  pressing  as  the  am- 
bassador desired,  which  took  effect.  When 
he  was  come  the  ambassador  interposed 
still  between  us  so  as  I  could  not  have  a 
word  in  private  with  him,  but  was  forced 
to  let  fall  a  word  now  and  then  as  I  pur- 
posely walked  by  him,  to  bid  him  look  well 
whether  he  had  sufficient  warrant  to  de- 
liver the  ships,  which  I  did  lest  the  ambas- 
sador .  .  .  should  draw  a  promise  or  en- 
gagement from  the  captain  to  deliver  the 
ships,  before  I  should  have  opportunity 
privately  to  advertise  him  to  beware  how 
and  on  what  warrant  he  did  surrender  the 
fortresses  of  the  kingdom  into  the  hands 
of  a  foreign  prince." 

In  the  end  Buckingham  outwitted  him- 
self. Having  news  from  Paris  that  peace 
with  the  Huguenots  was  almost  made,  he 
dashed  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  quite 
made,  and  finally  directed  the  delivery  of 


the  ships,  which  he  fancied  would  please 
Lewis  atfd  not  hurt  the  Huguenots.  It 
turned  out,  however,  that  the  peace  was 
not  made,  and  all  this  long  mystification 
went  for  nothing. 

The  facts  thus  disclosed  have,  I  believe, 
a  bearing  beyond  their  immediate  scope. 
Not  only  in  this  affair  of  the  ships,  bat  in 
all  other  matters,  during  the  early  years 
of  the  reign,  the  general  sincerity  of 
Charles  and  Buckingham  can  be  placed  be- 
yond question.  All  known  evidence  goes 
to  sustain  the  view  that  they  honestly 
wished  to  carry  out  the  warlike  policy 
which  had  been  accepted  by  the  Parliament 
of  1621,  and  to  beat  down  Spain  and  its 
allies.  The  suspicions  of  the  Parliament 
of  1625,  however  intelligible,  were  quite 
unfounded.  It  was  their  thorough  inca- 
pacity, conjoined  by  their  duplicity  in  seek- 
ing to  carry  out  their  avowed  policy  by 
underhand  contrivances,  which  brought 
contempt  upon  their  claims  to  statesman- 
ship. Samuel  R.  Gardinsb. 


The  Habits  or  the  Coati-Mondl — Sai- 
lors from  South  America  occasionally,  among 
other  pets,  bring  a  small  animal,  whioh,  because 
of  its  long  nose,  they  invariably  call  an  Ant- 
eater.  Thus  was  a  little  stranger  introduoed  to 
our  oare  a  few  years  ago.  A  glance  was  enough 
to  see  that  it  was  no  ant-eater  at  all,  but  a  pret- 
ty female  Coati-Mondi.  Gallant  Jaok  Tar,  her 
master  on  ship,  unconscious  of  the  incongruity, 
had  made  a  namesake  of  her,  and  called  her 
Jack.  Ssience  had  already  named  her  Nasua, 
and  in  a  matter-of-fact  way,  for  the  word  inter- 
preted just  means — Nosie.  The  animal  was 
about  the  size  of  a  cat,  with  a  thick,  coarse  fur, 
of  a  brownish  hue  on  the  bock  and  sides,  and 
underneath  shades  from  yellow  to  orange.  The 
long  tail  was  ornamented  by  a  series  of  black 
and  yellowish  brown  rings.  Her  nasal  promi- 
nence reminded  me  of  a  queer  Spaniard,  once 
employed  in  the  government  service  to  detect 
spurious  coin.  His  "  counterfeit  detector  "  was 
a  sensitive  proboscis.  By  sticking  this  organ 
into  the  glittering  heaps  he  literally  "  nosed  " 
out  the  bod  from  the  good.  To  that  man  his 
nose  was  the  instrument  of  his  profession;  and 
to  Nasua  her  nose  was  equally  important.  It 
even  prompted  a  nick-name  and  a  juvenile  pun 
—  "Nosie's  nose  knows  too  much!"  Inap- 
peasably  inquisitive,  she  was  incessantly  in- 
truding that  organ  into,  every  thing.  Having 
made  no  allowance  for  an  extra-tropioal  temper- 
ature, this  little  South  American  made  a  failure 
in  an  attempt  to  lift  with  her  nose  the  lid  of  a 
pot  in  the  cook's  domain.  The  next' attempt, 
a  successful  one,  was  oa  the  knife-box,  whose 


closely-fitting  lid  was  pried  open,  and  every  ar- 
ticle inspected,  in  happy  ignorance  of  the  prov- 
erb about  edged  tools.  It  was  enough  that  any 
thing  was  hollow  to  excite  her  curiosity,  whioh 
was  of  a  thoroughly  simian  type.  The  dinner- 
bell  was  turned  over;  but  unable  to  detach  the 
clapper  and  chain,  it  was  soon  abandoned  in 
disgust  A  round  sleigh-bell  received  more  per- 
severing attention.  Unable  to  get  her  nose  or 
paws  into  the  little  hole  at  the  side,  the  clatter 
within  set  her  wild  with  excitement,  and  evoked 
a  desperate  •  attack  on  the  little  annoyance  with 
her  teeth.  She  then  gave  it  up  as  a  bootless 
job.  A  bottle  of  hartshorn  was  next  made  the 
subject  of  investigation.  We  had  purposely 
loosened  the  cork,  and  promised  ourselves  a 
"  nice  sell;  "  and  we  got  it  —  not  Nosie.  8he 
was  not  in  the  least  disconcerted  by  the  drug. 
In  fact  she  had  a  strong  nose  for  .such  things. 
A  man  gave  her  his  tobacco-box.  Resting  it  on 
the  floor  between  her  two  paws,  which  possessed 
uncommon  flexibility,  she  turned  it  over  and 
over,  round  and  round,  exercising  alternately 
her  nose,  olaws,  and  teeth  upon  it  with  great 
energy,  but  to  no  avail.  It  seemed  thot  the 
sme.ll  of  its  contents  infatuated  her,  as  she 
showed  no  disposition  to  stop.  The  man  opened 
the  box  for  her.  She  was  in  rapture.  In  went 
the  nose,  also  both  front  paws.  Very  soon  that 
wonderfully  mobile  organ  had  separated  every 
fibre,  so  that  the  mass  seemed  trebly  increased. 
The  same  man  let  her  have  his  dirty  pipe,  when 
her  velvety  nose  was  instantly  squeezed  into  the 
rank  nicotian  bowl.  —  Rbv.  8.  Locewoud,  Ph. 
D.,  in  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  December. 
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The  ablest  and  most  cultured  intellect*,  in  every  department  of  Literature,  Politics,  Science, 
and  Art,  And  expression  in  the  Periodical  Literature  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Living  Age,  forming  four  large  volumes  a  yef»r,  furnishes,  from  the  vast  and  generally 
Inaccessible  mass  of  this  literature,  the  only  compilation,  that,  while  within  the  reach  of  all.  is  satisfactory 
in  the  COMPLETENESS  with  which  It  embraces  whatever  is  of  immediate  interest,  or  of  solid,  permanent 
value. 

It  is  therefore  Indispensable  to  every  one  who  wishes  to  keep  pace  with  the  events  or  Intelleo- 
tual  progress  of  the  time,  or  to  cultivate  in  himself  or  his  family  general  intelligence  and  literary  taste. 


Extracts  from 

From  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 
"  Were  I.  in  view  of  all  the  competitors  that  are  now 
in  the  field,  to  choose,  I  should  certainly  choose  *  1'uk 
Liviko  Acs.*  .  .  .  Nor  is  there  in  any  library  that  I 
know  of,  so  much  instructive  and  entertaining  reading 
in  the  same  number  of  volumes." 

From  the  Congregattonalist,  Boston. 
**  None  of  the  eclectics  can  be  matched  with  this  as  to 
substantial  value  and  interest." 

From  the  Boston  Post. 
"It  gives  to  its  readers  more  thsn  three  thousand 
double-column  octavo  pages  a  year,  of  the  most  valua- 
ble, instructive,  and  entertaining  reading  of  the  day. 
*  History,  biography,  fiction,  poetry,  wit,  science,  poli- 
tics, criticism,  art, — what  is  not  here  ?  *  1 1  is  the  only 
compilation  that  presents  with  a  satisfactory  complete- 
ness, as  well  as  freshness,  the  best  literature  of  the  al- 
most innumerable,  and  generally  inaccessible,  European 
quarterlies,  monthlies,  and  weeklies, — a  literature  em- 
bracing the  productions  of  the  ablest  and  most  cultured 
writers  living. 

From  the  New  -  York  Evening  Post. 
"  Its  strong  claim  is,  that  it  saves  Its  patrons  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  an v  foreign  periodicals  whatever,  as  the 
editors  permit  nothing  good  in  tho  whole  range  of  the 
European  magn/i ,ics  and  reviews  to  escape  them.  .  .  . 
In  no  other  single  publication  can  there  be  found  so 
much  of  sterling  literary  excellence." 

From  the  New  -  York  Tribune. 
**  The  selections  always  indicate  a  refined  and  catholic 
taste,  and  a  happy  art  of  catering  to  the  popular  demand.* 
without  lowering  the  standard  of  sound  literature." 

From  the  Williams  Quarterly. 
"  II  Is  inexhaustible.    1 1  has  as  much  that  is  good  as  a 
dozen  ordinary  magazines  combined." 

From  the  Lutheran  and  Missionary,  Philadelphia. 
*"An  extraordinary  value  marks  many  of  the  articles 
of  this  publication,  because  they  are  the  productions  of 
the  ablest  men  of  our  times." 

From  the  American  Churchman,  Chicago. 
**  It  has  always  seemed  to  n a  to  contain  tho  best  poe- 
try, the  most  able  essays  and  criticism*,  and  tho  most 
Interesting  stories   of  any  magazine  in   the  English 
language/' 

From  the  Advance,  Chicago. 
"Tor  thinking  people,  tho  best  of  all  the  eclectic  pub- 
lications, and  the  cheapest.  ...  It  is  a  monthly  that 
comes  every  week" 


Recent  Notices. 

From  the  Philadelphia  Evening  RuUeHsu 
"Tho  noft  admirable  thesaurus  of  current  rt* 
now  collected  in  any  country." 

From  the  Mobile  Daily  Register, 
"Still  peerless  among  periodicals,  in  valflD  dO  (2s? 
reader." 

From  the  Milwaukee  Daily  Sentimtim 
"More  than  ever  Indispt  nsabl*-,  in  these  dsys  -Of  fre- 
quent i-ubiication  in  expensive  l.nglish  revic  fa.  of  arU 
c;e*  on  the  great  questions  of  cuirent  it  quiry«  by  such 
men  as  Max  Mullcr,  iluxicy,  Tyndail,  and  many  others." 

From  the  Richmond  Whig.  . 

"  If  a  man  were  to  read  Littell's  magazine  repnlarly, 
and  read  nothing  else,  ho  would  be  well  Informed  on  rll 
prominent  subjects  in  the  general  field  of  human  knowl 
edge." 

From  the  Illinois  State  Journal. 

"  It  has  more  real  solid  worth,  more  useful  information, 
than  any  similar  publication  we  know  of.  The  attest 
cwiays.  the  most  entertaining  stories,  the  finest  poetry, 
of  the  English  language,  are  here  gathered  together." 

From  the  Pacific,  San  Francisco. 

"  Tt*  publication  In  w<  ekly  numbers  gives  to  It  a  great 
advantage  over  its  monthly  contemporaries,  in  the 
spirit  and  freshness  of  its  contents." 

From  tho  New 'York  Evening  MaXL 
"A  treasure-house   of  the  current  literature  of  th% 
Engllsk-spcaking  world." 

From  the  Liberal  Christian,  New  York, 
"  Stands  pole  and  alone  in  Its  excellence  as  a  colleo 
tion  of  the  best  things  in  the  periodical  literature  of  oat 

lime.' '  *» 

From  the  Christian  Examiner.  Richmond* 
"The  great  eclectic  of  this  country."  ' 

From  the  Chicago  Deify  Republican* 
"  It  occupies  a  field  tilled  by  no  other  periodical.  The 
subscriber  to  *  Lira-:  fit, '  finds  bin  self  in  possession,  at 
tho  end  of  the  year,  of  four  large  volumes  of  such  read- 
ing as  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  form^  and  cotnprlslt-g 
si  lections  from  every  department  of  science,  art,  phllos 
opliy .  and  belles-let trr*.  Those  who  desire  a  tjw*>»ww«- 
compunoilm  of  all  that  is  admirable  and  not*wvurtfcy  u» 
the  literary  world  will  be  spared  the  trouble  of  vrading 
through  the  sea  of  reviews  and  magaxtoftl  published 
abroad ;  for  they  will  find  the  essence  of  sLi  Ooncpacted 
and  concentrated  here." 

From  the  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce, 
"  We  esteem  it  above  all  price." 


Published  weekly  at  $8.00  a  year,  free  of  Postage. 

An  extra  copy  sent  gratis  to  any  one  getting  up  a  Club  of  Five  New  Subscribers. 

*»»"»".  LITTELL  a  QAY,   17  Bromfield  St,  Boston. 
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ARE  YOU  GOING  TO.  PAINT? 

THEN  USB  IBS 

A  VEBILL  CHEMICAL  PAINT. 

It  has  proved  itself  to  be  the 

Handsomest    and   Most  Durable 
Cxterior  Paint  known. 

Cost*  Less  and  will  Outwear  the  Best  0/  Any  Other, 

TESTIMONIALS. 

Ex-Gov.  Shorter,  Eufaula,  Ala.,  writes:  — 
"  I  am  highly  pleased  with  the  Averill  Chemical 
Paint.'1 

Rev.  John  A.  Wood,  Honesdale,  writes :  — 
"  The  Averill  Chemical  Paint  is  splendid ;  every- 
body is  admiring  it" 

Gen.  G.  R.  .Smith,  Sedalia,  Mo.,  writes'.  — 
"Two  coats  of  'Averill'  covered  better  and 
looked  finer  than  three  coats  of  Lead  and  Oil, 
with  a  coat  of  Varnish  thereon.  I  would  not 
again  use  Lead  and  Oil  were  it  given  to  me." 

Levi  Shaw,  Trustee  of  the  Society  of  Qua- 
kers, Mt  Lebanon,  writes  :  —  "  The  buildings 
painted  with  the  Averill  White  Paint,  some  8 
1-2  years  since,  I  have  examined,  and  found  it 
retains  the  gloss  nearly  if  not  quite  as  well  as 
when  first  put  on.  It  is  the  best  Paim  we  have 
ever' used." 

QT  Sample  card  of  beautiful  colors,  and  re- 
commendations from  owners  of  the  finest  resi- 
dences in  the  country,  furnished  free,  by  the 

AVERILL  CHEMICAL  PAINT  CO., 

S9  Burling  Slip,  New  York, 
and  118  superior  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


children's  hour 


An  Illustrated  magazine,  edited  by  T.  8.  Arthur. 
This  favourite  of  the  children  "  from  five  to  fifteen  " 
will,  for  1878,  be  as  pare  and  as  full  of  attractive  read- 
ing and  beautiful  pictures  as  ever.  Price  $1.25  a  year ; 
Five  copies  $5.    Sample  numbers  10  cents. 

T.  8.  ARTHUR  &  SON,  Philadelphia. 


1823.  JUBILEE  1873. 


OF  THE 


FAITH, 

HOPE, 
CHARITY. 


"THE 

CHRISTIAN 

GRACES." 

And  now  abidelh  faith,  hope  and  charity , 
these  thru  ;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity. 

Nothing  has  appeared  in  religious  art  for  a  long 
time  so  pure  ana  tender  and  DeautifUl  as  this  new 
picture.  The  grouping  of  the  figures  is  grace  Itself, 
and  the  countenances  of  such  neavenly  sweetness 
that  it  seems  as  if  the  artist  had  seen  them  in  a  vision. 

This  rare  and  elegant  five  dollar  line  and  stipple 
steel  engraving  is  bent  fbsb  to  every  subscriber  to 
ARTHUR'S  ILLUSTRATED  HOME  MAGAZINE 
for  1878.  Price  of  Magazine,  IS  00  a  year,  sample 
numbers  15  cents. 

LOCAL  CANVASSING  AGENTS  wanted  every- 
where.  Large  commissions  and  territory  guaran- 
teed. Send  Tor  agents'  confidential  circular.  You 
can  hardly  show  the  Christian  Graobs  to  any 
person  of  taste  or  religious  feeling  without  getting  a 
subscriber.  Address  T.  8.  ARTHUR  £  SON. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Jfe*>tft^9ft  P*4*T*  Agaattiwaiitad!  AlldaMMorworkliiirpeo- 
4H/  W.JP4U  ptoj  0f  auiiar  tax,  yoang or  old,  make  mora  moacy  »t 
vorte  for  m  la  their  span  momaala.  or  all  tha  time,  than  at  anythtaf 
*l»a.  ParUeulaiafraa.  Ada*—  0.  Otlas—  A  Co.,  Portland,  Malna. 


and  chorus, 


NEW  YORK  OBSERVER. 

TBS  OLDEST  AJID  TBI  BUT 

RELIGIOUS'  AID  8E0ULA1  FAMILY 
NEWSPAPER, 


QUE  riBR 


RI88INOIW  THB  DABK!     DlD  YOU  EVER?     Well, 
if  you  want  the  prettiest  piece  of  musio  and 
words,  that  fust  tell  now  it  is,  send  SOcts.  for  song 
full  musio  size,  "  Kissing  in  the  Dark," 


HALF   CENTURY 

Will  be  completed  with  the  end  of  thii  year.  A 
half  century  of  a  religious  newspaper,  with  the 
same  name,  the  same  principles,  the  same  plan, 
the  same  purpose,  ana  the  same  pledges  for  th* 
future,  is  something  without  a  parallel  in  the 
annals  of  the  press.  We  propose  to  signalim 
our  Jubilee  Tear  by  presenting  to  our  subscrib- 
ers a 

JUBILEE    YEAR   BOOK, 

in  which  will  be  published  a  beautiful  photo- 
lithographic, reduced  reprint,  in  fac  simile, 
of  the  first  copy  of  the  JVeto  Fork  Observer* 
printed  in  1828;  and  Photographic  (Albertype) 
Portraits  of  Sidney  B.  Morse  and  Richard  C. 
Morse,  the  founders  and  original  editors  of  the 
paper.  Besides  the  foregoing  the  Jubilee  Yea* 
Book  will  contain  the  clergy  list,  with  all  the) 
most  valuable  statistics,  both  in  Church  and 
State,  that  can  be  gathered  with  the  greatest 
industry,  and  all  brought  up  to  the  close  of  the 
year,  forming  a  very  useful  book  of  reference 
for  any  library  or  counting  room,  and  of  per- 
manent value. 

The  Jubilee  Teas  Book  will  be  published 
early  in  January,  and  will  be  GIVEN  to  each 
and  every  subscriber  of  the  JVew  York  Obser- 
ver, who  pays  for  the  year  1878,  in  advance t 
and  to  alL  who  become  subscribers  for  1873. 

NO  OTHER  PAPEB  OCCUPIES  THE  SAME 

POSITION. 

As  a  FAMILY  NEWSPAPER  it  is  Pure, 
Sound,  Reliable,  True,  Impartial,  Comprehen- 
sive. 


TERMS  :  $8  per  annum,  in  advance.     Sana, 
pie  copies  of  the  OBSERVER  sent  free. 

SIDNEY  E.  MORSE  *  CO., 

37  Park  Bow. 
New  York. 
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TO*  POET  TO  HIS  HELPMATE,  ON  THEIR 
SILVER  WEDDING  DA Y. 

Our  silver  wedding!  Let  thine  ears,  my  dearest, 
list  thy  bald  rhymester's  poor  bat  grateful 
lay; 

Its  burden  thoughts  of  love  and  blessing,  nearest 
To  the  knit  hearts  that  hold  their  feast  to-day. 

And  wherefore  not  T  We  dared  not  trust  its  oom- 
ing 
Beforehand.    Now,  my  darling,  it  hath  come! 
Let  the  Queen-Bee  leave  care  to-day  for  hum- 
ming 
The  old  and  apt  refrain  of  "Home,  sweet 
home." 

And  let  me,  as  on  that  far  August  morning, 
Once  more  seal  blest  assurance  with  a  ring, 
it  worn  staunch  pledge  will  deem  no  fresh 
adorning 
meant  upon  its  trust  a  slur  to  fling. 

As  it  bath  olasped  five  times  five  years  thy  fin- 
ger, 
$o  long  thy  lore  hath  clung  around  my  life. 
Of  old  it  stirr'd  the  verse-gift  in  thy  singer, 
-   And,  lo!  'tis  fresh  to  wake  it  now,  true  wife! 

Two  streams  that  rise  apart  at  diverse  sources. 
Commingling  at  full  strength  flow  jointly  on: 

Each  league  thenceforth  their  individual  forces 
Lett  type  distinct,  and  deepening  blend  in  one. 

Not  ooy  nor  strange,  like  fitful  Arethuse, 
The  weaker  with  the  stronger  joys  to  glide;    . 

One  path,  one  channel,  both  conspire  to  choose, 
And  meet  one  term  in  the  blue  ooean's  tide. 

So  flows  by  choice  our  dual  stream  united  : 
Life's  rough  and  smooth,  its  weal  and  woe, 
we  breast 
With  equal  heart    Is  not  our  tear-vale  lighted 
By  Love's  kind  star,  that  speaks  of  hope  and 
rntf 

Hope —  for  young  lives,  out-rising  from  our 
union, 
Wax  stronger  round  us  in  the  good  old  ways  : 
And  their  on-coming  prompts  a  sweet  commun- 
ion 
Of  themes  and  thoughts  about  the  after-days. 

Rest — for  I  wot  we  trust  that  faithful  leading 
Will  set  their  steps  aright,  and  gender  peace 

And  temper'd  pride  to  our  old  age,  a-reading 
Our  life  again  in  them,  till  ends  our  lease. 

God  bath  been' good  to  us,  beyond  the  telling! 

Ah,  dearest,  under  Him,  for  me  and  mine 
Cherish  the  life  that  lights  our  woodland  dwell- 
ing: 

Still  round  this  elm  thy  living  ivy  twine. 

Possess  thy  soul  in  calm  and  quietness! 

The  day  were  dark  without  thee.   Life  is  dear 
Through  its  surroundings.    But  a  wilderness 

*Twould  be  to  me  with  thee  not  alway  near. 

6to  me  that  hand,  love")    Onward  calmly  mov- 
ing 
Meet  we  the  years  or  months  that  yet  shall  be 


Together,  if  God  will ;  intent  on  proving 
The  spell,  to  keep  hearts  young,  of  constancy. 

So — whioh  I  ask  not — should  we  see  our  golden , 
As  now  we  see  our  silver  nuptial  day. 

By  the  same  charm  will  these  dim  eyes  be  Bottiin, 
And  thine,  I  know,  my  Love,  will  look  sty  atoy. 
jtugutt  26,  1872.  saint  Paula 


OLD    AGE. 


A  soKDios  bird,  a  garden  without  flowers, 
A  river-bed  dried  up  in  thirsty  hours, 
A  sterile  field  untutored  by  the  plough, 
A  withered  blossom  on  a  withering  bough, 
A  flickering  light  that  f  iils  when  needed  most 
To  warn  the  sailor  from  a  treacherous  coast, 
A  thought  that  dies  ere  yet  'tis  fully  born, 
A  hope  that  gleams  like  poppies  'midst  the 

corn, — 
Fair  idle  weeds  that  flaunter  in  the  sun, 
Fair  morning  hopes  that  fail  ere  day  be  dose. 
Fair  Life,  so  seeming-fair,  so  coldly  bright. 
Fair  Life,  beloved  of  Love,  and  youth's  de- 
light, — 
At  earlyxlawn,  bow  fresh  thy  face  appears!  — 
The  twUight  sees  it  furrowed  o'er  with  tears. 
Spring  flowers  are  sweet,  but  autumn's  woods 

are  dry, 
Spring  birds  are  silent  'neath  a  wintry  sky; 
Spring  thoughts  that  wake  to  deeds  inspire  no 

more, 
When  the  dull  day-light  fades  along  the  shore; 
The  ice-blocked  stream  can  bear  no  precious 

freight,  — 
The  stripped  and  sapless  oak  stands  desolate. 
And  the  hill  fortrecs  that  defied  the  foe 
In  orumbling  fragments  fills  the  vale  below. 

Tet  is  there  golden  beauty  in  decay, 
As  Autumn's  leaves  outshine  the  leaves  of  May; 
The  calm  of  evening  with  its  roseate  light, 
The  starry  silence  of  the  wintry  night; 
The  stillness  of  repose  when  storms  are  o'er, 
And  the  sea  murmurs  on  a  peaceful  shore; 
The  brooding  memories  of  the  past  that  make 
The  old  man  young  again  for  Beauty's  sake; 
The  hope  sublime  that  cheers  the  lonely  road 
Which  leads  him  gently  to  the  hills  of  God. 
Spectator.  Joixm  Damns. 


WINTER. 


Or  autumn  sunshine  there  are  glimpses  still; 
The  stieavea  are  garnered  in,  the  harvest  done. 
The  leaves  have  left  their  branches  ev'ry  one, 

And  garbed  in  snowy  white  each  distant  hill. 

No  woodland  musio,  save  the  robin's  trill  — 
Our  latest  warbler  in  the  choral  train ; 
As  those  dear  links  in  friendship's  holy  chain. 

When  some  we  loved  are  lost,  will  bind  us  still. 

The  last  few  daisies  bide  beneath  the  snow, 
The  frost  gems  glisten  on  each  naked  bough. 
And  nature's  beauty  slumb'ring  even  now 

Is  far  surpassing  artificial  show. 

Tlosley's 
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From  The  Corahlll  Vagaadoe. 
NATHANIEL   HAWTHORNE. 

I  save  always  sympathized  with  the  fa- 
senior-wrangler  wbo,  on  being  io- 


are  but  a  clumsy  comment  on  part  of 
Hawthorne's  preface  to  the  House  of  t&f 
Seven  Gables ;  they  roughly  express,  there* 
fore,  Hawthorue'a  theory  of  his  own  art; 
vitcd  to  admire  Paradise  Lost,  inquired, '  and  they  are  preparatory  to  the  question* 
M  What  does  it  prove  V  "  To  the  theory, '  so  far  as  it  is  a  rational  question,  what  do 
indeed,  on  which  his  question  is  generally !  his  romances  prove  ?  Abandoning  the  ab- 
•apposed  to  be  based,  that  any  human  surdity  of  answering  that  question  as  one 
composition  is  worthless  w.hich  does  sot  |  would  answer  a  hostile  barrister  or  a  Civil 
end  with  the  magical  letters  Q.  £.  D.,  I  Service  examiner,  one  may  still  attempt  to 

indicate  what  is  for  some  persons  the  most 


can  by  no  means  yield  an  unqualified  as- 
pent  1  fully  share  the  ordinary  prejudice 
against  stories  with  a  moral.  No  poem  or 
novel  should   be   conspicuously  branded 


conspicuous  tendency  of  writings  in  which 
the  finest,  if  not  the  most  powerful  genius 
of  America  has  embodied  itself.    Com- 


with  a  well-worn  aphorism,  and  declare  to  I  pressing  the  answer  to  its  narrowest  lim- 


the  whole  listening  universe  that  honesty 
is  the  best  policy.  The  tract3  which  in  the 
flays  of  our  childhood  went  to  prove  that 
little  boys  who  didn't  go  to  church  would 


its,  one  may  say  that  Hawthorne  baa 
shown  what  elements  of  romance  are  dis- 
coverable amongst  the  harsh  prose  of  this 
prosaic  age.    And  his  teaching  is  of  im- 


be  drowned  in  a  mill  race  or  gored  by  a.  portance,  because  it  is  just  what  is  most 
boll,  and  the  more  pretentious  allegories  needed  at  the  present  day.    How  is  the 


where  abstract  qualities  are  set  masque- 
lading  in  frigid  forms  of  flesh  and  blood, 
moved,  like  the  figures  on  a  barrel-organ, 
not  by  passions  but  by  a  logical  machinery 
grinding  ont  syllogisms  below  the  surface, 
are  equally  vexatious.  And  yet  I  fancy 
that  the  senior-wrangler  had  a  dim  percep- 
tion of  a  more  tenable  theory.  Some  cen- 
tral truth  should  be  embodied  in  every 
work  of  fiction,  which  cannot  indeed  be 
compressed  into  a  definite  formula,  but 
which  acts  aa  the  animating  and  informing 
principle,  determining  the  main  lines  of 
the  structure  and  affecting  even  its  most 
trivial  details.  Critics  who  try  to  extract 
it  as  a  formal  moral,  present  us  with  noth- 


leason  itself  is  the  living  seed  which,  cast 
into  a  thousand  minds,  will  bear  fruit  in  a 
thousand  different  forms.  The  senior- 
wrangler  was  therefore  unreasonable  if  he 
expected  to  have  Paradise  Last  packed  for 


novelist  who,  by  the  inevitable  conditions 
of  his  style,  is  bound  to  come  into  the 
closest  .possible  contact  with  facta,  who  has 
to  give  us  the  details  of  his  hero's  clothes, 
to  tell  us  what  he  had  for  breakfast,  and 
what  is  the  state  of  the  balance  at  his 
banker's — how  is  he  to  introduce  the  ideal 
element  which  must,  in  some  degree,  be 
present  in  all  genuine  art  ?  A  mere  pho- 
tographic reproduction  of  this  muddy, 
money-making,  bread  -  and  -  butter  -  eating 
world  would  be  intolerable.  At  the  very 
lowest,  some  effort  must  be  made  at  least 
to  select  the  most  promising  materials,  and 
to  strain  out  the  coarse  or  the  simply  pro- 
saic .ingredients.    Various  attempts  have 


htg  bat  an  outside  husk  of  dogma.    The  been  made  to  solve  the  problem  since  De- 


foe founded  the  modern  school  of  English 
novelists  by  giving  us  what  is  in  one  aeqae 
a  servile  imitation  of  genuine  narrative, 
but  which  is  redeemed  from  prose  by  tbe 
unique  force  of  the  situation.  Defoe  paint- 


aim  into  a  single  portable  formula.  The ,  ing  mere  every -day  pots  and  pans  is  as  dull 
true  answer  to  him  would  have  been,  as  a  modern  blue-book ;  but  when  his  pots 
" Bead  and  see.  The  world  will  be  changed  and  paps  are  the  resource  by  which  a  hu- 
for  yon  when  you  have  assimilated  the  roan  being  struggles  out  of  the  most  ap- 
t*%  thought,  though  you  have  gone  palling  conceivable  u  slough  of  despond, ' 


w  —  —  __  _  _  — 

through  no  definite  process  of  linking  x  they  become  more  poetical  than  the  vessels 
aad  «  with  a  and  b.  Though  the  poem  from  which  the  gods  drink  nectar  in  epic 
proves  nothing,  it  will  persuade  you  of  poems.  Since  he  wrote  novelists  have 
such.    It  is  not  a  demonstration,  but  an '  made  many  voyages  of  discovery,  with  ya~ 


allocation.' ' 
The**  namarJ^joaxtainly  obvious  enough, 


rying  success,  though  they  have  seldom 
had  the  fortune  to  touch  upon  so  marvel- 
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lous  an  island  as  that  still  sacred  to  the 
immortal  Crusoe.  They  have  ventured 
far  into  cloudland,  and  returning  to  terra 
/irma,  they  have  plunged  into  the  trackless 
and  savage-haunted  regions  which  are  gir- 
dled by  the  Metropolitan  Railway.  They 
have  watched  the  magic  coruscations  of 
some  strange  Aurora  Borealis  of  dim  ro- 
mance, or  been  content  with  the  domestic 
gas-light  of  London  streets.  Amongst  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  such  adventurers 
Were  the  band  which  obeyed  the  impulse 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  For  a  time  it  seemed 
that  we  had  reached  a  genuine  Eldorado 
of  novelists,  where  solid  gold  was  to  be 
had  for  the  asking,  and  visions  of  more 
than  earthly  beauty  rewarded  the  labours 
of  the  explorer.  Now,  alas  f  our  opinion 
is  a  good  deal  changed  ;  the  fairy  treasures 
which  Scott  brought  back  from  his  voyages 
have  turned  into  dead  leaves  according  to 
custom ;  and  the  curiosities,  upon  which  he 
set  so  extravagant  a  price,  savour  more  of 
4  Wardour  Street  than'  of  the  genuine  me- 
dieval artists.  Nay,  there  are  scoffers, 
though  I  am  not  of  them,  who  think  that 
the  tittle-tattle  which  Miss  Austen  gath- 
ered at  the  country-houses  of  our  grand- 
fathers is  worth  more  than  the  showy  but 
rather  flimsy  eloquence  of  the  "  Ariosto  of 
the  North."  Scott  endeavoured  at  least, 
if  with  indifferent  success,  to  invest  his 
scenes  with  something  of — 

The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land, 
The  consecration  and  the  poet's  dream. 

If  he  too  often  indulged  in  mere  theatrical 
devices  and  mistook  the  glare  of  the  foot- 
lights for  the  sacred  glow  of  the  imagina- 
tion, he  professed,  at  least,  to  introduce  us 
to  an  ideal  world.  Later  novelists  have 
generally  abandoned  the  attempt,  and  are 
content  to  reflect  our  work-a-day  life  with 
almost  servile  fidelity.  They  are  not  to 
be  blamed ;  and  doubtless  the  very  great- 
est writers  are  those  who  can  bring  their 
ideal  world  into  the  closest  possible  con- 
tact with  our  sympathies,  and  show  us  he- 
roic figures  in  modern  frock-coats  and  Pa- 
risian  fashions.  The  art  of  story-telling  is 
manifold,  and  its  charm  depends  greatly 
upon  the  infinite  variety  of  its  applications. 
And  yet,  for  that  very  reason,  there  are 
moods  in  which  one  wishes  that  the  mod- 


ern story-teller  would  more  frequently 
lead  us  away  from  the  commonplace  region 
of  newspapers  and  railways  to  regions 
where  the  imagination  can  have  fair  play. 
Hawthorne  is  one  of  the  few  eminent 
writers  to  whose  guidance  we  may  in  such 
moods  most  safely  entrust  ourselves ;  and 
it  is  tempting  to  ask  what  was  the  secret 
of  his  success.  The  effort,  indeed,  to  in- 
vestigate the  materials  from  which  some 
rare  literary  flavour  is  extracted  is  seldom 
satisfactory;  After  cataloguing  all  the 
constituents,  the  analytical  chemist  is  often 
bound  to  admit  that  the  one  all-important 
element  is  too  fine  to  be  grasped  by  his 
clumsy  instruments.  We  are  reminded  of 
the  automaton  chess-player  who  excited 
the  wonder  of  the  last  generation.  The 
showman,  like  the  critic,  laid  bare  his  in- 
side, and  displayed  all  the  cunning  wheels 
and  cogs  and  cranks  by  which  his  motions 
were  supposed  to  be  regulated.  Yet,  after 
all,  the  true  secret  was  that  there  was  a 
man  inside  the  machine.  Some  such  im- 
pression is  often  made  by  the  most  elabo- 
rate demonstrations  of  literary  anatomists- 
We  have  been  mystified,  not  really  en- 
trusted with  any  revelation.  And  yet, 
with  this  warning  as  to  the  probable  suc- 
cess of  our  examination,  let  ub  try  to  de- 
termine some  of  the  peculiarities  to  which 
Hawthorne  owes  this  strange  power  of 
bringing  poetry  out  of  the  most  unprom- 
ising materials. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  born  in  the  most  prosaic  of 
all  countries  —  the  most  prosaic,  that  is, 
in  external  appearance,  and  even  in  the 
superficial  character  of  its  inhabitants. 
Hawthorne  himself  reckoned  this  as  an 
advantage,  though  in  a  very  different  sense 
from  that  in  which  we  are  speaking.  It 
was  as  a  patriot,  and  not  as  an  artist, 
that  he  congratulated  himself  on  his  Amer- 
ican origin.  There  is  a  humorous  strug- 
gle between  his  sense  of  the  rawness  and 
ugliness  of  his  native  land  and  the  dogged 
patriotism  befitting  a  descendant  of  the 
genuine  New  England  Puritans.  Haw- 
thorne the  novelist  writhes  at  the  discords 
which  torture  his  delicate  sensibilities  at 
every  Btep ;  but  instantly  Hawthorne  the 
Yankee  protests  that  the  very  faults  are 
symptomatic  of  excellence.    He  is  like  a 
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eensitive  mother,  unable  to  deny  that  her 
awkward  hobbledehoy  of  a  son  offends 
against  the  proprieties,  bnt  tacitly  resolved 
to  see  proofs  of  virtues  present  or  to  come 
ereo  in  his  clumsiest  tricks.  He  forces 
his  apologies  to  sound  like  boasting.  "  No 
author,"  he  says,  "can  conceive  of  the 
difficulty  of  writing  a  romance  about  a 
country  where  there  is  no  shadow,  no  an- 
tiquity, no  mystery,  no  picturesque  and 
gloomy  wrong,  nor  anything  but  a  com- 
monplace prosperity,  as  is  happily"  (it 
mast  and  shall  be  happily)  "  the  case  with 
my  dear  native  land.  It  will  be  very  long, 
I  trust,  before  romance- writers  may  find 
congenial  and  easily-handled  themes  either 
in  the  annals  of  our  stalwart  republic,  or 
in  any  characteristic  and  probable  events 
of  our  individual  lives.  Romance  and 
poetry,  ivy,  lichens  and  wallflowers  need 
rains  to  make  them  grow."  If,  that  is,  I 
am  forced  to  confess  that  poetry  and  ro- 
mance are  absent,  I  will  resolutely  stick  to 
it  that  poetry  and  romance  are  bad  things, 
even  though  the  love  of  them  is  the  strong- 
est propensity  of  my  nature.  To  my 
thinking,  there  is  something  almost  pa- 
thetic in  this  loyal  self-deception ;  and 
therefore  I  have  never  been  offended  by 
certain  passages  in  Our  Old  Home  which 
appear  to  have  caused  some  irritation  in 
touchy  Englishmen.  There  is  something, 
he  says  by  way  of  apology,  which  causes 
an  American  in  England  to  take  up  an  at- 
titude of  antagonism.  u  These  people 
think  so  loftily  of  themselves,  and  so  con- 
temptuously of  everybody  else,  that  it  re- 
quires more  generosity  than  I  possess  to 
keep  always  in  perfectly  good-humour 
with  them.*'  That  may  be  true  ;  for,  in- 
deed, I  believe  that  deep  down  in  the 
hosoin  of  every  Briton,  beneath  all  super- 
ficial roots  of  cosmopolitan  philanthropy, 
there  lies  an  ineradicable  conviction  that 
no  foreigner  is  his  equal ;  and  to  a  man 
of  Hawthorne's  delicate  perceptions,  the 
presence  of  that  sentiment  would  reveal 
itself  through  the  most  careful  disguises. 
Bat  that  which  really  caused  him  to  cher- 
ish bis  antagonism  was,  I  suspect,  some- 
thing else :  he  was  afraid  of  loving  us  too 
veil;  he  feared  to  be  tempted  into  a  de- 
nial of  some  point  of  his  patriotic  creed ; 
he  is  always  clasping  it,  as  it  were,  to  his 


bosom,  and  vowing  and  protesting  that  he 
does  not  surrender  a  single  jot  or  tittle  of 
it.  Hawthorne  in  England  was  like  a 
plant  suddenly  removed  to  a  rich  soil  from 
a  dry  and  thirsty  land.  He  drinks  in  at 
every  pore  the  delightful  influences  of 
which  he  has  had  so  scanty  a  supply.  An 
old  cottage,  an  ivy-grown  wall,  a  country 
churchyard  with  its  quaint  epitaphs,  things 
that  are  commonplace  to  most  English- 
men and  which  are  hateful  to  the  sanitary 
inspector,  are  refreshing  to  every  fibre  of 
his  bouI.  He  tries  in  vain  to  take  the  san- 
itary inspector's  view.  In  spite  of  him- 
self he  is  always  falling  into  the  romantic 
tone,  though  a  sense  that  he  ought  to  be 
sternly  philosophical  just  gives  a  humorous 
tinge  to  his  enthusiasm.  Charles  Lamb 
could  not  have  improved  his  description 
of  the  old  hospital  at  Leicester,  where  the 
twelve  brethren  still  wear  the  badge  of 
the  Bear  and  Ragged  Staff.  He  lingers 
round  it,  and  gossips  with  the  brethren, 
and  peeps  Into  the  garden,  and  sits  by  the 
cavernous  archway  of  the  kitchen  fire- 
place, where  the  very  atmosphere  seems 
to  be  redolent  with  aphorisms  first  uttered 
by  ancient  monks,  and  jokes  derived  from 
Master  Slender's  note-book,  and  gossip 
about  the  wrecks  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 
No  connoisseur  could  pore  more  lovingly 
over  an  ancient  black-letter  volume  or  the 
mellow  hues  of  some  old  painter's  master- 
piece. He  feels  the  charm  of  our  histor- 
ical continuity,  where  the  immemorial  past 
blends  indistinguishably  with  the  present, 
to  the  remotest  recesses  of  his  imagina- 
tion. But  then  the  Yankee  nature  within 
him  must  put  in  a  sharp  word  or  two ;  he 
has  to  jerk  the  bridle  for  fear  that  his  en- 
thusiasm should  fairly  run  away  with  him. 
"  The  trees  and  other  objects  of  au  Eng- 
lish landscape,"  he  remarks,  or,  perhaps 
we  should  say,  he  complains,  "  take  hold  of 
one  by  numberless  minute  tendrils  as  ic 
were,  which,  look  as  closely  as  we  choose, 
we  never  find  in  an  American  scene  ; "  but 
he  inserts  a  qualifying  clause,  just  by  way 
of  protest,  that  an  American  tree  would 
be  more  picturesque  if  it  had  an  equal 
chance ;  and  the  native  oak  of  which  we 
are  so  proud  is  summarily  condemned  for 
"  John  Bullism  "  —  a  mysterious  offence 
common    to    many    things    in    England. 
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Charlecote  Hall,  be  presently  admits, "  is 
a  most  delightful  place."  Even  an  Ameri- 
can is  tempted  to  believe  that  real  homes 
can  only  be  produced  by  "the  alow  in- 
genuity and  labour  of  many  successive 
fenerations,"  when  he  sees  the  elaborate 
>eauty  and  perfection  of  a  well-ordered 
English  abode.  And  yet  he  persuades 
himself  that  even  here  he  is  the  victim  of 
some  delusion.  The  impression  is  due  to 
the  old  man  which  still  lurks  even  in  the 
polished  American,  and  forces  him  to  look 
through  his  ancestors'  spectacles.  The 
true  theory,  it  appears,  is  that  which  Hol- 
grave  expresses  for  him  in  the  Seven 
Gables,  namely,  that  we  should  free  our- 
selves of  the  material  slavery  imposed 
upon  us  by  the  brick-and-mortar  of  past 

generations,  and  learn  to  change  our 
ouses  as  early  as  our  coats.  We  ought  to 
feel  —  only  we  unfortunately  can't  feel  — 
that  a  tent  or  a  wigwam  is  as  good  as  a 
house.  The  mode  in  which  Hawthorne 
regards  the  Englishman  himself  is  a 
quaint  illnstrntiou  of  the  >ame  theory. 
An  Englishwoman,  he  admits  reluctantly 
and  after  mauy  protestations,  has  some 
few  beauties  not  possessed  by  her  Ameri- 
can sisters.  A  maiden  in  her. teens  has 
"a  certain  charm  of  half  blossom  and  de- 
licately-folded leaves,  and  tendes  woman- 
hood shielded  by  maidenly  reserves,  with 
which,  somehow  or  other,  our  American 
girls  often  faif  to  adorn  themselves  during 
an  appreciable  moment."  But  he'  re- 
venges himself  for  this  concession  by  an 
almost  savage  onslaught  upou  the  full- 
blown British  matron  with  her  "  awful 
ponderosity  of  frame,  .  .  massive  with 
solid  beef  and  streaky  tallow,"  and  appar- 
ently composed  "  of  steaks  and  sirloins." 
He  laments  that  the  English  violet  should 
develop  into  such  an  overblown  peony, 
and  speculates  upon  the  whimsical  prob- 
lem, whether  a  middle-aged  husband 
should  be  considered  as  legally  married  to 
all  the  accretions  which  have  overgrown 
the  slendernes3  of  his  bride.  Should  not 
the  matrimonial  bond  be  held  to  exclude 
the  three-fourths  of  the  wife  that  had  no 
existence  when  the  ceremony  was  per- 
formed V  A  question  not  to  be  put  with- 
out a  shudder.  The  fact  is,  that  Haw- 
thorne had  succeeded  only  too  well  in 
misleading  himself  by  a  common  fallacy. 
That  pestilent  personage,  John  Bull,  has 
assumed  so  concrete  a  form  in  our  imagi- 
nations, with  his  top  boots  and  his  broad 
shoulders  and  vast  circumference,  and  the 
emblematic  bull-dog  at  bis  heels,  that  for 
most  observers  he  completely  hides  the 
Englishman  of  real  life.    Hawthorne  had 


decided  that  an  Englishman  mass  and 
should  be  a  mere  mass  of  transformed 
beef  and  beer.  No  observation  could 
shake  his  preconceived  impression.  Al 
Greenwich  Hospital  he  encountered  the 
mighty  shade  of  the  concentrated  essence* 
of  our  strongest  national  qualities;  no* 
truer  Englishman  ever  lived  than  NeUon. 
But  Nelson  was  certainly  not  the  conven- 
tional John  Bull,  and,  therefore,  Hiw- 
thorne  roundly  asserts  that  he  wai  not  an 
Englishman.  "More  than  any  other  Eng- 
lishman he  won  the  love  and  admiration 
of  his  country,  but  won  them  through  the* 
efficacy  of  qualities  that  are  not  English." 
Nelson  was  of  the  same  breed  as  Crom- 
well, though  his  shoulders  were  not  bo 
broad;  but  Hawthorne  insists  that  the 
broad  shoulders,  and  not  the  fiery  soul, 
are  the  essence  of  John  Bull.  He  pro- 
ceeds with  amusing  unconsciousness  to 
generalize  the  ingenious  theory,  and  de- 
clares that  all  extraordinary  Englishmen 
are  sick  men,  and,  therefore,  deviations 
from  the  type.  When  he  meets  another 
remarkable  Englishman  in  the  flesh,  ho 
applies  the  same  method.  Of  Leigh  Hunt, 
whom  he  describes  with  warm  enthusiasm, 
he  dogmatically  declares,  "  there  was  not 
an  English  trait  in  him  from  head  to 
foot,  morally,  intellectually,  or  physically." 
And  the  reason  is  admirable.  "  Beef,  ale, 
or  stout,  brandy  or  port-wine,  entared  not 
at  all  into  his  constitution."  All  Eng- 
lishmen are  made  of  those  ingredients, 
and  if  not,  why,  theu,  they  are  not  Eng- 
lishmen. By  the  same  method  it  is  easy 
to  show  that  all  Englishmen  are  drunk- 
ards, or  that  they  are  all  teetotallers ;  you 
have  only  to  exclude  as  irrelevant  ever^ 
case  that  contradicts  your  theory.  Haw- 
thorne, unluckily,  is  by  no  means  solitary 
in  his  „  mode  of  reasoning.  The  ideal 
John  Bull  has  hidden  us  from  ourselves  as 
well  as  from  our  neighbours,  and  the  race 
which  is  distinguished  above  all  others  for 
the  magnificent  wealth  of  its  imaginative 
literature,  is  daily  told  —  and,  what  is 
more,  tells  itself — that  it  is  a  mere  lump 
^f  prosaic  flesh  and  blood,  with  scarcely 
soul  enough  to  kcip  it  from  stagnation. 
If  we  were  sensible  we  should  burn  that 
ridiculous  caricature  of  ourselves  along 
with  Guy  Fawkes ;  but  meanwhile  wo  can 
hardly  complain  if  foreigners  are  deceived 
by  our  own  misrepresentations. 

Against  Hawthorne,  as  I  have  said,  I 
feel  no  grudge,  though  a  certain  regret 
that  his  sympathy  with  that  deep  vein  of 
poetical  imagination  which  underlies  all 
our  "8 teaks  and  sirloins"  should  have 
been  intercepted  by   this  detestable  lay 
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figure.  The  poetical  humorist  most  be 
allowed  a  certain  licence  in  dealing  with 
frets ;  and  poor  Hawthorne,  in  the  uncon- 
genial atmosphere  of  the  Liverpool  Cus- 
tom-house, had,  doubtless,  much  to  suffer 
from  a  thick-skinned  generation.  His 
characteristic  shyness  made  it  a  hard  task 
for  him  to  penetrate  through  onr  outer 
rind  —  which,  to  say  the  truth,  is  often  ele- 
phantine enough  —  to  the  central  core  of 
nest;  and  we  must  not  complain  if  he  was 
too  apt  to  deny  the  existence  of  what  to 
him  was  unattainable.  But  the  problem 
recurs — for  everybody  likes  to  ask  ut- 
terly unanswerable  questions  —  whether 
Hawthorne  would  not  have  developed  into 
s still  greater  artist  if  he  had  been  more 
richly  supplied  with  the  diet  so  dear  to  his 
inmost  soul  ?  Was  it  not  a  thing  to  weep 
ore r,  that  a  man  so  keenly  alive  to  every 
picturesque  influence,  so  anxious  to  invest 
his  work  with  the  enchanted  haze  of  ro- 
mantic association,  should  be  confined  till 
middle  age  amongst  the  bleak  granite 
rocks  and  the  half-baked  civilization  of 
lew  England?  u  Among  ourselves,"  he 
laments, u  there  is  no  fairy  land  for  the  ro- 
mancer." What  if  he  had  been  brought 
op  in  the  native  home  of  the  fairies  —  if 
there  had  been  thrown  open  to  him  the 
gates  through  which  Shakspeare  and 
spencer  caught  their  visions  of  ideal 
beauty  ?  Might  we  not  have  had  an  ap- 
pendix to  the  Midsummer  Night'B  Dreatn, 
and  might  not  a  modern  Faerie  Queen  have 
brightened  the  prosaic  wilderness  of  this 
nineteenth  century  V  The  question,  as  I 
have  said,  is  rigidly  unanswerable.  We 
have  not  yet  learnt  how  to  breed  poets, 
though  we  have  made  some  progress  in 
regard  to  pigs.  Nobody  can  tell,  and  per- 
haps, therefore,  it  is  as  well  that  nobody 
should  guess,  what  would  have  been  the 
effect  of  transplanting  Shakspeare  to  mod- 
ern Stratford,  or  of  exiling  him  to  the 
United  States.  And  yet  —  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  resist  entirely  the  pleasure  of 
fruitless  speculation  —  we  may  guess  that 
there  are  some  reasons  why  there  should 
be  a  risk  in  transplanting  so  delicate  a 
growth  as  the  genius  of  Hawthorne. 
There  are  more  ways,  so  wise  men  tell  us, 
of  killing  a  cat  than  choking  it  with  cream ; 
but  it  is  a  very  good  way.  Over-feeding 
produces  atrophy  of  some  of  the  vital 
inactions  in  higher  animals  than  cats,  and 
the  imagination  may  be  enfeebled  rather 
than  strengthened  by  an  over-supply  of 
materials.  Hawthorne,  if  his  life  had 
passed  where  the  plough  may  turn  up 
aa  antiquity  in  every  furrow,  and  the 
whole  face  of  the  country  is   enamelled 


with  ancient  culture,  might  have  wrought 
more  gorgeous  hues  into  his  tissues,  bat 
he  might  have  succumbed  tp  the  tempta- 
tion of  producing  mere  upholstery.  The 
fairy  land  for  which  he  longed  is  full  ef 
dangerous  enchantments,  and  there  are 
many  who  have  lost  in  it  the  vigour  which , 
comes  from  breathing  the  keen  air  of  every- 
day life.  From  that  risk  Hawthorne  was 
effectually  preserved  in  his  New  England 
home.  Having  to  abandon  the  poetry 
which  is  manufactured  out  of  mere  exter- 
nal circumstances,  he  was  forced  to  draw 
it  from  deeper  sources.  With  easier 
means  at  hand  of  enriching  his  pages,  he 
might  have  left  the  mine  unworked.  It  is 
often  good  for  us  to  have  to  make  bricks 
without  straw.  Hawthorne,  who  was  oon- 
scious  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the 
problem,  and  but  partially  conscious  of 
the  success  of  his  solution  of  it,  naturally 
complained  of  the  severe  discipline  tie 
which  he  owed  his  strength.  We  who  en- 
joy the  results  may  feel  how  much  fee 
owed  to  the  very  sternness  of  his  edwa- 
tion  and  the  niggard  baud  with  which  hit 
imaginative  sustenance  was  dealt  out  te 
him.  The  observation  may  sound  para- 
doxical at  the  first  moment,  and  yet  it  is 
supported  by  analogy.  Are  not  the  best 
cooks  produced  just  where  the  raw  mate* 
rial  is  the  worst,  and  precisely  because  it 
is  there  worst  ?  Now,  cookery  is  the  nit 
by  which  man  is  most  easily  distinguished 
from  beasts,  and  it  requires  little  ingenu- 
ity to  transfer  its  lessons  to  literature. 
At  the  same  time  it  may  be  admitted  that 
some  closer  inquiry  is  necessary  in  order 
to  make  the  hypothesis  probable,  aad  I 
will  endeavour  from  this  point  of  view  to 
examine  some  of  Hawthorne's  exquisite 
workmanship. 

The  story  which  perhaps  generally 
passes  for  his  masterpiece  is  Tran*formati9% 
for  most  readers  assume  that  a  writer's 
longest  book  must  neoessarily  be  his  best, 
in  the  present  case,  I  think  that  this 
method,  which  hus  its  conveniences,  has 
not  led  to  a  perfectly  just  conclusion.  In 
Transformation,  Hawthorne  has  for  once 
the  advantage  of  placing  his  characters  ia 
a  land  where  "  a  sort  of  poetic  or  fairy 
precinct,"  as  he  calls  it,  is  naturally  pro- 
vided for  them.  The  very  stones  of  the 
streets  are  full  of  romance,  and  he  cannot 
mention  a  name  that  has  not  a  musiesl 
ring.  Hawthorne,  moreover,  shows  hm 
usual  tact  in  confining  his  aims  to  the  pos- 
sible. He  does  not  attempt  to  paint  Ital- 
ian life  and  manners ;  his  actors  belong  fof 
birth,  or  by  a  kind  of  naturalization,  te 
the  colony  of   the    American    artists   in 
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Borne ;  and  be  therefore  does  not  labour 
under  the  difficulty  of  being  in  imperfect 
sympathy  wi$h  his  creatures.    Borne  is  a 
mere  background,  and  surely  a  most  feli- 
citous background,  to  the  little  group  of 
persons  who  are  effectually  detached  from 
all  such  vulgarizing  associations  with  the 
mechanism  of  daily  life  in    less    poetical 
countries.    The  centre  of  the  group,  too, 
who  embodies  one  of  Hawthorne's  most  del- 
icate fancies,  could  have  breathed  no  at- 
mosphere le38  richly  perfumed  with  old 
romance.    In  New  York  he  would  cer- 
tainly hare  been  in  danger  of  a  Barnum's 
museum,  beside  Washington's  nurse  and 
the  woolly  horse.    It  is  a  triumph  of  art 
that  a  being  whose  nature  trembles  on  the 
very  verge  of  the  grotesque  should  walk 
through  Hawthorne *8  pages  with  such  un- 
deviating  grace.    Let  him  show  but  the 
extremest  tip  of  one  of  his  furry  ears  — 
or  were  they  not  furry  ?  —  and  he  would 
be  irretrievably  lost.    Mr.  Darwin  or  Bar- 
num  would  claim  him  as  their  own,  and  he 
would  pass  from  the  world  of  poetry  into 
the    dissecting-room"    or    the    showman's 
booth.    In  the  Roman  dreamland  he  is  in 
little  danger   of  such    prying   curiosity, 
though  even  there  he  can  only  be  kept  out 
of  harm's  way  by  the  admirable  skill  of 
his  creator.    Perhaps  it  may  be  thought 
by  some  severe  critics  that,  with  all  his 
merits,  Donatello  stands  on  the  very  out- 
side verge  of  the  province   permitted  to 
the  romancer.    But    without  cavilling  at 
what  is  indisputably  charming,  and  with- 
out dwelling  upon  certain  defects  of  con- 
struction which  slightly  mar  the  general 
beauty  of  the  story,  it  has  another  weak- 
ness which  it  is  impossible  quite  to  over- 
look.   Hawthorne  himself  remarks  that  he 
was  surprised,  in  rewriting  his  story,  to 
see  the  extent  to  which  he  had  introduced 
descriptions    of   various    Italian    objects. 
«•  Yet  these  things,"    he    adds,    "fill   the 
mind  everywhere  in  Italy,  and  especially 
in  Borne,  and  cannot  be  kept  from  flowing 
out  upon  the  page  when  one  writes  freely 
and  with  self-enjoyment."     The    associa- 
tions which  they  called   up    in    England 
were  so  pleasant,  that  he  could  not  And  it 
in  his  heart  to  cancel.    Doubtless  that  is 
the  precise  truth,  and  yet  it  is    equally 
true  that  they  are  artistically  out  of  place. 
There    are,  to    put   it  bluntly,    passages 
which  strike  us  like  masses  of  undigested 
guide-book.    To  take  one  instance  —  and, 
certainly,   it   is    about    the    worst  —  the 
whole    party    is  going  to  the    Coliseum, 
where  a  very  striking  scene  takes  place. 
On  the  way,  they  pass  a  baker's  shop. 
" '  The  baker  is  drawing  his  loaves  out 


of  the  oven,'  remarked  Kenyon.  *  Do  you 
smell  how  sour  they  are  ?  I  should  fancy 
that  Minerva  (in  revenge  for  the  desecra- 
tion of  her  temple)  had  slyly  poured  vine- 
gar into  the  batch,  if  I  did  not  know  that 
the  modern  Romans  prefer  their  bread  in 
the  acetous  fermentation.' " 

The  instance  is  trivial,  but  it  is  charac- 
teristic. Hawthorne  had  doubtless  re- 
marked the  smell  of  the  sour  bread,  and  to 
him  it  called  up  a  vivid  recollection  of 
some  stroll  in  Borne ;  for,  of  all  our  senses, 
the  smell  is  the  most  powerful  in  awaken- 
ing associations.  But  then  what  do  we 
who  read  him  care  about  the  Bom  an  taste 
for  bread  "  in  acetous  fermentation  ?  '* 
When  the  high-spirited  girl  is  on  the  way 
to  meet  her  tormentor,  and  to  receive  the 
provocation  which  lefads  to  his  murder, 
why  should  we  be  worried  by  a  gratuitous 
remark  about  Roma  a.  baking?  It  some- 
how jars  upon  our  taste,  and  we  are  cer- 
tain that,  in  describing  a  New  England 
village,  Hawthorne  would  never  have  ad  • 
mitted  a  touch  which  has  no  conceivable 
bearing  upon  the  situation.  There  is  al- 
most a  superabundance  of  minute  local 
colour  in  his  American  romances,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  Home  of  the  Seven  Gables  ; 
but  still,  every  touch,  however  minute,  is 
steeped  in  the  sentiment  and.  contributes 
to  the  general  effect.  In  Borne  the  smell 
of  a  loaf  is  sacred  to  his  imagination,  and 
intrudes  itself  upon  its  own  merits,  and, 
so  far  as  we  can  discover,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  central  purpose.  If  a  baker's 
shop  impresses  him  unduly  because  it  is 
Roman,  the  influence  of  ancient  ruins  and 
glorious  works  of  art  is  of  course  still 
more  distracting.  The  mysterious  Dona- 
tello, and  the  strange  psychological  prob- 
lem which  he  is  destined  to  illustrate,  are 
put  aside  for  an  interval,  whilst  we  are 
called  upon  to  listen  to  descriptions  and 
meditations,  always  graceful,  and  often  of 
great  beauty  in  themselves,  but  yet,  in  a 
strict  sense,  irrelevant.  Hawthorne's 
want  of  familiarity  with  the  scenery  is  of 
course  responsible  for  part  of  this  failing. 
Had  he  been  a  native  Roman,  he  would 
not  have  been  so  pre-occupied  with  the 
wonders  of  Borne.  But  it  seems  that  for 
a  romance  bearing  upon  a  spiritual  prob- 
lem, the  scenery,  however  tempting,  is  not 
really  so  serviceable  as  the  less  preposses- 
sing surroundings  of  America.  The  ob- 
jects have  too  great  an  intrinsic  interest. 
A  counter-attraction  distorts  the  symmetry 
of  the" system.  In  the  shadow  of  the  Col- 
iseum and  St.  Peter's  you  cannot  pay  much  • 
attention  to  the  troubles  of  a  young  lady 
whose  existence  is    painfully  ephemeral. 
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Those  mighty  objects  will  not  be  relegated 
to  the  background,  and  condescend  to  act 
as  mere  scenery.  They  are,  in  fact,  too 
romantic  for  a  romance.  The  fountain  of 
Trevi,  with  all  its  allegorical  marbles,  may 
be  a  very  picturesque  object  to  describe, 
bat  for  Hawthorne's  purposes  it  is  really 
not  equal  to  the  town  pump  at  Salem ;  and 
Hilda's  poetical  tower,  with  the  perpetual 
light  before  the  Virgin's  image,  and  the 
doves  floating  up  to  her  from  the  street, 
and  the  column  of  Antoninus  looking  at 
her  from  the  heart  of  the  city,  somehow 
appeals  less  to  our  sympathies  than  the 
quint  garret  in  the  House  of  the  Seven 
Gabies,  from  which  Phoebe  Pyncheon 
watched  the  singular  idiosyncracies  of  the 
soperannuated  breed  of  fowls  in  the  gar- 
den. The  garret  and  the  pump  are  de- 
signed in  strict  subordination  to  the  human 
figures:  the  tower  and  the  fountain  have  a 
distinctive  purpose  of  their  own.  Haw- 
thorne, at  any  rate,  seems  to  hare  been 
mastered  by  his  too  powerful  auxiliaries. 
A  human  soul,  even  in  America,  is  more 
interesting  to  us  than  all  the  churches  and 
picture-galleries  in  the  world ;  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  as  well  that  Hawthorne  should 
sot  be  tempted  to  the  too  easy  method  of 
patting  fine  description  in  place  of  senti- 
ment 

But  how  was  the  task  to  be  performed  ? 
How  was  the  imaginative  glow  to  be  shed 
over  the  American  scenery,  so  provokindy 
raw  and  deficient  in  harmony?  A  similar 
problem  was  successfully  solved  by  a  writ- 
er whose  development,  in  proportion  to  her 
means  of  cultivation,  is  about  the  moat  re- 
markable of  recent  literary  phenomena. 
Mm  Bronte's  bleak  Yorkshire  moors,  with 
their  uncompromising  stone  walls,  and  the 
Talleys  invaded  by  factories,  are  at  first 
right  as  little  suited  to  romance  as  New 
England  itself,  to  which,  indeed,  both  the 
inhabitants  and  the  country  have  a  decided 
family  resemblance.  Now  that  she  has  dis- 
covered for  us  the  fountains  of  poetic  in- 
terest, we  can  all  see  that  the  region  is  not 
a  mere  stony  wilderness;  but  it  is  well 
worth  while  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Ha- 
vorth,  if  only  to  discover  how  little  the 
country  corresponds  to  our  preconceived 
impressions,  or,  in  other  words,  how  much 
depends  upon  the  eye  which  sees  it,  and 
how  little  upon  its  intrinsic  merits.  Miss 
Bronte's  marvellous  effects  are  obtained  by 
the  process  which  enables  an  "  intense  and 
glowing  mind  "  to  see  everything  through 
us  own  atmosphere.  The  ugliest  and  most 
trivial  objects  seem,  like  objects  heated  by 
the  sun,  to  radiate  back  the  glow  of  pas- 
sion with  which  she  has  regarded  them. 


Perhaps,  this  singular  power  is  still  more 
conspicuous  in  Vtilelte,  where  she  had  even 
less  of  the  raw  material  of  poetry.    An 
odd  parallel  may  be  found  between  one  of 
the  most  striking  passages  in   ViUette  and 
one  in  Transformation*    Lucy  Snowe  in  one 
novel,  and  Hilda  in  the  other,  are  left  to 
pass  a  summer  vacation,  the  one  in  Brus- 
sels and  the  other  in  pestiferous  Borne. 
Miss  Snowe  has  no  external  cause  of  suf- 
fering but  the  natural  effect  of  solitude 
upon  a  homeless  and  helpless  governess. 
Hilda   has  to  bear  about  with  her  the 
weight  of  a  terrible  secret,  affecting,  it 
may  be,  even  the  life  of  her  dearest  friend. 
Each  of  them  wanders  into  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic church,  and  each,  though  they  have 
both    been  brought  up  in  a  Protestant 
home,  seeks  relief  at  the  confessional.    So 
far  the  cases  are  alike,  though  Hilda,  one 
might  have  fancied,  has  by  far  the  strong- 
est cause  for  emotion.     And  yet,  after 
reading  the  two  descriptions  —  both  ex- 
cellent in  their  way  —  one   might  fancy 
that  the  two  young  ladies  had  exchanged 
burdens.    Lucy  Suowe  is  as  tragic  as  the 
innocent  confidante  of  a  murderess;  Hil- 
da's feelings  never  seem  to  rise  above  that 
weary  sense  of  melancholy  isolation  which 
besieges  us  in  a  deserted  city.    It  is  need- 
less to  ask  which  is  the  best  bit  of  work 
artistically  considered.    Hawthorne's  style 
is  more  graceful  and  flexible ;  his  descrip- 
tions of  the  Roman  Catholic  ceremonial 
and  its  influence  upon  an  imaginative  mind 
in  distress  are  far  more  sympathetic,  and 
imply  a  wider  range  of  intellect.    But 
Hilda  does  not  touch  and  almost  overawe 
us  like  Lucy.    There  is  too  much  delicate 
artistic  description  of  picture-galleries  and 
of  the  glories  of  St.  Peter's  to  allow  the 
poor  little  American  girl  to  come  promi- 
nently to  the  surface.    We  have  been  in- 
dulging with  her  in  some  sad  but  charm- 
ing speculations,  and  not  witnessing  the 
tragedy  of  a  deserted  soul.    Lucy  Snowe 
has  very  inferior  materials  at  her  com- 
mand ;  but  somehow  we  are  moved  by  a 
sympathetic  thrill :  we  taste  the  bitterness 
of  the  awful  cup  of  despair  which,  as  she 
tells  us,  is  forced  to  her  lips  in  the  night- 
watches;   and  are  not  startled  when  so 
prosaio  an  object  as  the  row  of  beds  in 
the  dormitory  of  a  French  school  suggest 
to  her  images  worthy  rather  of  stately 
tombs  in  the  aisles  of  a  vast* cathedral,  and 
recall  dead  dreams  of  an  elder  world  and 
mightier  race  long  frozen  in  death.    Com- 
parisons of  this  kind  are  almost  inevitably 
unfair;  but    the   difference    between  the 
two   illustrates   one    characteristic  —  we 
need  not  regard  it  as  a  defect  —  of  Haw- 
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thorne.  His  idealism  does  not  oonsist  in 
conferring  grandeur  upon  vulgar  objects 
by  tinging  them  with  the  reflection  of  deep 
emotion.  He  rather  shrinks  than  other- 
wise from  describing  the  strongest  pas- 
sions, or  shows  their  working  by  indirect 
touches  and  under  a  side-light.  An  excel- 
lent example  of  his  peculiar  method  occurs 
in  what  is  in  some  respects  the  most  per- 
fect of  his  works,  the  Scarlet  Letter.  There, 
again,  we  have  the  spectacle  of  a  man  tor- 
tured by  a  life-long  repentance.  The 
Puritan  clergyman,  reverenced  as  a  saint 
by  all  his  flock,  conscious  of  a  sin  which, 
once  revealed,  will  crush  him  to  the  earth, 
watched  with  a  malignant  purpose  by  the 
husband  whom  he  has  injured,  unable  to 
Summon  up  the  moral  courage  to  tear  off 
the  veil,  and  make  the  only  atonement  in 
his  power,  is  undoubtedly  a  striking  figure, 
powerfully  conceived  and  most  delicately 
described.  He  yields  under  terrible  pres- 
sure to  the  temptation  of  escaping  from 
the  scene  of  his  prolonged  torture  with  the 
partner  of  his  guilt.  And  then,  as  he  is 
returning  homewards  after  yielding  a  re- 
luctant consent  to  the  flight,  we  are  invited 
to  contemplate  the  agony  of  his  soul.  The 
form  which  it  takes  is  curiously  character- 
istic. No  vehement  pangs  of  remorse,  or 
desperate  hopes  of  escape,  overpower  his 
faculties  in  any  simple  and  straightforward 
fashion.  The  poor  minister  is  seized  with 
a  strange  hallucination.  He  meets  a  ven- 
erable deacon,  and  can  scarcely  restrain 
himself  from  uttering  blasphemies  about 
the  communion-supper.  Next  appears  an 
aged  widow,  and  tits  longs  to  assail  her 
with  what  appears  to  him  to  be  an  unan- 
swerable argument  against  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  Then  follows  au  impulse  to 
whisper  impure  suggestions  to  a  fair  young 
maiden,  whom  he  has  recently  converted. 
And,  finally,  he  longs  to  greet  a  rough 
sailor  with  a  *'  volley  of  good  round,  solid, 
satisfactory,  and  heaven-defying  oaths.'* 
The  minister,  in  short,  is  in  that  Btate  of 
mind  which  gives  birth  in  its  victim  to  a  be- 
lief in  diabolical  possession ;  and  the  mean- 
ing is  pointed  by  an  encounter  with  an 
old  lady,  who,  in  the  popular  belief,  was  one 
of  Satan'a  miserable  slaves  and  dupes,  the 
witches,  and  is  said  —  for  Hawthorne 
never  introduces  the  supernatural  without 
toning  it  down  by  a  supposed  legendary 
transmission  — to  have  invited  him  to  meet 
her  at  the  blasphemous -sabbath  in  the  for- 
est. The  sin  of  endeavouring  to  escape 
from  the  punishment  of  his  sins  had 
^brought  him  into  sympathy  with  wicked 
mortals  and  perverted  spirits. 
This  mode  of  setting  forth  the  agony 


of  a  pure  mind,  tainted  by  one  irrensoVa- 
ble  blot,  is  undoubtedly  impressive  to  the 
imagination  in  a  high  degree;  far  more 
impressive,  we  may  safely  say,  than  any 
quantity  of  suoh  rant  as  very  inferior 
writers  could  have  poured  out  with  the 
utmost  facility  on  such  an  occasion.  Yet  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  a  poet  of  the 
highest  order  would  have  produced  the 
effect  by  more  direct  means.  Remorse 
overpowering  and  absorbing  does  not  em- 
body itself  in  these  recondite  and,  one 
may  almost  say,  over-ingenious  fancies. 
Hawthorne  does  not  give  us  so  much  the 
pure  passion  as  some  of  its  collateral 
effects.  He  is  8 till  more  interested  in  the 
curious  psychological  problem  than  moved 
by  sympathy  with  the  torture  of  the  sonL 
We  pity  poor  Mr.  Dimmesdale  profoundly 
but  we  are  also  interested  in  him  as  the 
subject  of  an  experiment  in  analytical 
psychology.  We  ao  not  care  so  much,  for 
his  emotions  as.  for  the  strange  phantoms 
which  are  raised  in  his  intellect  by  the  dis- 
turbance of  his  natural  functions.  The 
man  is  placed  upon  the  rack,  but  our  com- 
passion is  aroused,  not  by  feeling  our  own 
nerves  and  sinews  twitching  in  sympathy, 
but  by  remarking  the  strange  confnsion  of 
ideas  produced  in  his  mind,  the  singularly 
distorted  aspect  of  things  in  general  intro- 
duced by  such  an  experience,  and  henoe,  if 
we  please,  inferring  the  keenness  of  the 
pangs  which  have  produced  them.  Tbis 
turn  of  thought  explains  the  real  meaning 
of  Hawthorue'B  antipathy  to  poor  John 
Bull.  That  worthy  gentleman,  we  will 
admit,  is  in  a  sense  more  gross  and  beefy 
than  his  American  cousin.  His  nerves  are 
stronger,  for  we  need  not  decide  whether 
they  should  be  called  coarser  or  less  mor- 
bid. He  is  not,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  less  imaginative,  for  a  vigorous  groan 
of  realities  is  rather  a  proof  of  a  powerfiu 
than  a  defective  imagination.  But  he  is 
less  accessible  to  those  delicate  impulse* 
which  are  to  the  ordinary  passions  as 
electricity  to  heat.  His  imagination  is 
more  intense  and  less  mobile.  The  devils 
which  haunt  the  two  races  partake  of  the 
national  characteristics.  John  Banyan, 
Dimmesdale's  contemporary,  suffered  under 
the  pangs  of  a  remorse  equally  acute, 
though  with  apparently  far  less  cause. 
The  devils  who  tormented  him  whispered 
blasphemies  in  his  ears.;  they  pulled  at  his 
clothes ;  they  persuaded  him  that  he  had 
committed  the  unpardonable  sin.  They 
caused  the  very  stones  in  the  streets  and 
tiles  on  the  houses,  as  he  says,  to  hand 
themselves  together  against  him.  fiat 
they  had  not  the  refined  and  humorous 
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ingenuity  of  tbfc  American  fiends.  They 
tempted  him,  as  their  fellows  tempted 
Dimraesdale,  to  sell  his  soal;  but  they 
tfere  too  much  in  earnest  to  insist  opon 
queer  breaches  of  decorum.  They  did 
sot  indulge  in  their  quaint  play  of  fancy 
which  tempts  us  to  believe  that  the  devils 
in  New  England  had  seduced  the  "  tricksy 
spirit,"  Ariel,  to  indulge  in  practical  jokes 
at  the  expense  of  a  nobler  victim  than 
Stephano  or  Caliban.  They  were  too  ter- 
ribly diabolical  to  care  whether  Buuyan 
blasphemed  in  solitude  or  in  the  presence 
of  human  respectabilities.  Bunyan's  suf- 
fering *  were  as  poetical,  but  less  conducive 
to  refined  speculation.  His  were  the 
fiends  that  haunt  the  valley  of  the  ahadow 
of  death ;  whereas  Hawthorne's  are  to  be 
encountered  in  the  dim  regions  of  twi- 
light where  realities  blend  inextricably 
with  mere  phantoms,  and  the  mind  confers 
only  a  kind  of  provisional  existence  upon 
the  "airy  nothings"  of  its  creation. 
Apollyon  does  not  appear  armed  to  the 
teeth  and  throwing  fiery  dart3,  but  comes 
as  an  unsubstantial  shadow  threatening 
vsgne  and  undefined  dangers,  and  only 
half  detaching  himself  from  the  back- 
ground of  darkness.  He  is  as  intangible 
as  Milton'*  Death,  not  the  vivid  reality 
which  presented  itself  to  mediaeval  imag- 
inations. 

This  special  aptitude  of  mind  is  proba- 
bly easier  to  the  American  than  to  the 
English  imagination.  The  craving  for 
something  snb&tantial,  whether  in  cookery 
or  in  poetry,  was  that  which  induced  Haw- 
thorne to  keep  John  Bull  rather  at  arm's 
length.  We  may  trace  the  working  of 
timilar  tendencies  in  other  American  pe- 
culiarities. Spiritualism  and  its  attendant 
taperstitions  are  the  gross  and  vulgar 
form  of  the  same  phase  of  thought  as  it 
occurs  in  men  of  highly-strung  nerves  but 
defective  cultivation.  Hawthorne  always 
speaks  of  these  modern  goblins  with  the 
contempt  they  deserve,  for  they  shocked 
his  imagination  as  much  as  his  reason ; 
hot  he  likes  to  play  with  fancies  which 
sre  not  altogether  dissimilar,  though  his 
refined  taste  warns  him  that  they  become 
disgusting  when  grossly  translated  into 
tangible  symbols.  Mesmerism,  for  exam- 
ple, plays  an  important  part  in  the  Blithe- 
dale  Romance  and  the  House  of  (he  Seven 
Gtiblet,  though  judiciously  softened  and 
kept  in  the  background.  An  example  of 
the  danger  of  such  tendencies  may  be 
found  in  his  countryman,  Edgar  Poe,  who, 
with  all  bis  eccentricities,  had  a  most  un- 
mistakable vein  of  genius.  Poe  is  a  kind 
of  Hawthorne  and  delirium  tremens.    What 


is  exquisitely  fanciful  and  airy  in  the  gen- 
uine artist  is  replaced  in  his  rival  by  an 
attempt  to  overpower  us  by  dabblings  in 
the  charnel-house  and  prurient  appeals  to 
our  fears  of  the  horribly  revolting.  After 
reading  some  of  Poe's  stories  one  feels  a 
kind  of  shock  to  one's  modest  v.  We  re*- 
quiro  some  kind  of  spiritual  ablution  tp 
cleanse  out  minds  pf  his  disgusting  im- 
ages ;  whereas  Hawthorne's  pure  and  de- 
lightful fancies,  though  at  time3  thoy  may 
have  led  us  too  far  from  the  healthy  con- 
tact of  every -day  interests,  never  leave  a 
stain  upon  the  imagination,  and  generally 
succeed  in  throwing  a  harmonious  colour- 
ing upon  some  objects  in  which  we  had 
previously  failed  to  recognize  the  beauti- 
ful. To  perform  that  duty  effectually  is 
perhaps  the  highest  of  artistic  merits; 
and  though  we  may  complain  of  Haw- 
thorne's colouring  as  too  evanescent,  its 
charm  grows  upon  us  the  more  we  study 
it. 

Hawthorne  seems  to  have  been  slow  in 
discovering  the  secret  of  his  own  power. 
The  Twice-Told  Tales,  he  tells  us,  are  only 
a  fragmentary  selection  from  a  great  num- 
ber which  had  an  ephemeral  existence  in 
long-forgotten  magazines,  and  were  sen- 
tenced to  extinction  by  their  author. 
Though  many  of  the  survivors  are  verf 
striking,  no  wise  reader  will  regret  thai  * 
sentence.  It  could  be  wished  that  other 
authors  were  as  ready  to  bury  their  inno- 
cents, and  that  injudicious  admirers  might 
always  abstain  from  acting  as  resurrection- 
men.  The  fragments  which  remain,  with 
all  their  merits,  are  chiefly  interesting  as 
illustrating  the  intellectual  developments 
of  their  author.  Hawthorne,  in  his  pre- 
face to  the  collected  edition  (all  Haw- 
thorne's prefaces  are  remarkably  instruc- 
tive-) tells  us  what  to  thiuk  of  them.  The 
book,  he  says,  "  requires  to  be  read  in  the 
clear  brown  twilight  atmosphere  in  which 
it  was  written  ;  if  opened  in  the  sunshine 
it  is  apt  to  look  exceedingly  like  a  volume 
of  blank  pages."  The  remark,  with  de- 
ductions on  the  score  of  modesty,  is  more 
or  less  applicable  to  all  his  writings.  But 
he  explains,  and  with  perfect  truth,  that 
though  written  in  solitude,  the  book  has 
not  the  abstruse  lore  which  marks  the 
written  communications  of  a  solitary  mind 
with  itself.  The  reason  is  that  the  sketches 
"  are  not  the  talk  of  a  secluded  man  with 
his  own  mind  and  heart,  but  his  attempts 
.  ...  to  open  an  intercourse  with  the 
world."  They  may,  in  fact,  be  compared 
to  BrornmeU's  failures;  and  though  they 
do  not  display  the  perfect  grace  and  fit- 
ness which  would  justify  him  in  presenting 
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himself  to  society,  they  were  well  worth 
taking  up  to  illustrate  the  skill  of  the 
master's  manipulation.  We  see  him  try- 
ins  various  experiments  to  hit  off  that 
delicate  meau  between  the  fanciful  and 
the  prosaic  which  shall  satisfy  his  taste 
and  be  intelligible  to  the  outside  world. 
Sometimes  he  gives  us  a  fragment  of  his- 
torical romance,  as  in  the  story  of  the 
stern  old  regicide  who  suddenly  appears 
from  the  woods  to  head  the  colonists  of 
Massachusetts  in  a  critical  emergency; 
then  he  tries  his  hand  at  a  bit  of  allegory, 
and  describes  the  search  for  the  mythical 
carbuncle  which  blazes  \>y  its  inherent 
splendour  on  the  face  of  a  mysterious  cliff 
in  the  depths  of  the  untrodden  wilderness, 
and  lures  old  and  young,  the  worldly  and 
the  romantic,  to  waste  their  lives  in  the 
vain  effort  to  discover  it  —  for  the  car- 
buncle is  the  ideal  which  mocks  our  pur- 
suit, and  may  be  our  curse  or  our  bless- 
ing. Then  perhaps  we  have  a  domestic 
piece, —  a  quiet  description  of  a  New  Eng- 
land country  scene  —  touched  with  a  grace 
which  reminds  us  of  the  creators  of  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  or  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
fieldk  Occasionally  there  is  a  fragment  of 
pure'  diablerie,  as  in  the  story  of  the  lady 
who  consults  the  witch  in  the  hollow  of 
the  three  hills;  and  more  frequently  he 
tries  to  work  out  one  of  those  strange 
psychological  problems  which  he  after- 
wards treated  with  more  fulness  of  power. 
The  minister,  who  for  an  unexplained  rea- 
son, puts  on  a  black  veil  one  morning  in 
his  youth  and  wears  it  until  he  is  laid 
with  it  in  his  grave  —  a  kind  of  symbol- 
ical prophecy  of  Dimmesdale ;  the  eccen- 
tric Wakefield  (whose  original,  if  I  remem- 
ber rightly,  is  to  be  found  in  King's  Anec- 
dotes), who  leaves  his  house  one  morning 
for  no  particular  reason,  and  though  liv- 
ing in  the  next  street,  does  not  reveal  his 
existence  to  his  wife  for  tweuty  years; 
and  the  hero  of  the  Wedding  Knell,  the 
eiderly  bridegroom  whose  early  love  has 
jilted  him,  but  agrees  to  marry  him 
when  she  is  an  eiderly  widow  and  he  an 
old  bachelor,  and  who  appals  the  mar- 
riage-party by  coming  to  the  church  in 
his  shroud,  with  the  bell  tolling  as  for  a 
funeral, —  all  these  bear  the  unmistakable 
stamp  of  Hawthorne's  mint,  and  each  is! 
a  study  of  his  favourite  subject,  the 
borderland  between  reason  and  insanity. 
In  many  of  these  stories  appears  the  ele- 
ment of  interest,  to  which  Hawthorne 
clung  the  more  closely  both  from  early 
associations  and  because  it  is  the  one  un- 
deniably poetical  element  in  the  American 
character.    Shallow-minded  people  fancy 


Puritanism  to  be  prosaic,  because  the 
laces  and  ruffles  of  the  Cavaliers  are  a 
more  picturesque  costume  at  a  masked 
ball  than  the  dress  of  the  Roundheads. 
The  Puritan  has  become  a  grim  and  ugly 
scarecrow,  on  whom  every  buffoon  may 
break  his  jest.  But  the  genuine  old  Pu- 
ritan spirit  ceases  to  be  picturesque  only 
because  of  its  sublimity ;  its  poetry. is  sub- 
limed into  religion.  The  great  poet  of 
the  Puritans  fails,  so  far  as  he  fails,  when 
he  tries  to  transcend  the  limits  of  mortal 
imagination  — 

The  living  throne,  the  sapphire  blase, 
Where  angels  tremble  as  they  gase, 
He  saw;  but  blasted  with  excess  of  light, 
Closed  his  eyes  in  endless  night 

To  represent  the  Puritan  from  within 
was  not,  indeed,  a  task  suitable  to  Haw- 
thorne's powers.  Mr.  Carlyle  has  done 
that  for  us  with  more  congenial  sentiment 
than  could  have  been  well  felt  by  the  gen- 
tle romancer.  Hawthorne  fancies  the  grey 
shadow  of  a  stern  old  forefather  wondering 
at  his  degenerate  son.  "  A  writer  of  story- 
books! What  kind  of  business  in  life, 
what  mode  of  glorfying  God,  or  being 
serviceable  to  mankind  in  his  day  and 
generation  may  that  be  ?  Why,  the  de- 
generate fellow. might  as  well  have  been  a 
fiddler  I "  And  yet  the  old  strain  remains, 
though  strangely  modified  by  the  time  and 
circumstance.  Every  pure  Yankee  repre- 
sents one  or  both  of  two  types — the  de- 
scendant of  the  Puritans  and  the  shrewd 
peddler ;  one  was  embodied  in  the  last  cen- 
tury in  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  the  other 
in  Benjamin  Franklin ;  and  we  may  still 
trace  both  in  literature  and  politics  the 
blended  currents  of  feeling.  It  is  an  equal 
mistake  —  as  various  people  have  had  to 
discover  before  now  —  to  neglect  the  ex- 
istence of  the  old  fanaticism  or  enthusiasm 
—  whichever  you  please  to  call  it  —  in  the 
modern  Yankee,  or  to  fancy  that  a  fanatic 
is  a  bad  hand  at  a  bargin.  In  Hawthorne 
it  would  seem  that  the  peddling  element 
had  been  reduced  to  its  lowest  point;  the 
more  spiritual  element  had  been  refined 
till  it  is  probable  enough  that  the  ancestral 
shadow  could  not  have  recognized  the  con- 
nection. The  old  dogmatical  framework 
to  which  he  attached  such  vast  importance 
had  dropped  out  of  his  descendant's  mind, 
and  had  been  replaced  by  dreamy  specula- 
tion, obeying  no  laws  save  those  imposed 
by  its  own  sense  of  artistic  propriety.  But 
we  may  often  recognize,  even  where  we 
cannot  express  in  words,  the  strange  family 
likeness  which  exists  in  characteristics 
which  are  superficiary  antagonistic     The 
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man  of  action  may  be  bound  by  subtle  ties 
to  the  speculative  metaphysician;  and 
Hawthorne's  mind,  amidst  the  most  obvi- 
ous differences,  had  still  an  affinity  to  his 
remote  forefathers.  Their  bugbears  had 
become  his  playthings;  but  the  witches, 
though  they  nare  no  reality,  have  still  a 
fascination  for  him.  The  interest  which 
he  feels  in  them,  even  in  their  now  shad- 
owy s^ate,  is  a  proof  that  he  would  hare 
believed  in  them  in  good  earnest  a  century 
and  a  half  earlier.  The  imagination,  work- 
ing in  a  different  intellectual  atmosphere, 
is  unable  to  project  its  images  upon  the 
external  world ;  but  it  still  forms  them  in 
the  old  shape.  His  solitary  musings  neces- 
sarily employ  a  modern  dialect,  but  they 
often  turn  on  the  same  topics  whioh  oc- 
curred to  Jonathan  £dwaras  in  the  woods 
of  Connecticut.  Instead  of  the  old  Puri- 
tan speculations  about  predestination  and 
freewill,  he  dwells  upon  the  transmission 
by  natural  laws  of  an  hereditary  curse,  and 
upon  the  strange  blending  of  good  and  evil, 
which  may  cause  sin  to  be  an  awakening 
impulse  in  a  human  soul.  The  change 
which  takes  place  in  Donatello  in  conse- 
quence of  his  crime  is  a  modern  symbol  of 
the  fall  of  man  and  the  eating  the  fruit  of 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  As  an 
artist  he  gives  concrete  images  instead  of 
abstract  theories;  but  his  thoughts  evi- 
dently delight  to  dwell  in  the  same  regions 
where  the  daring  speculations  of  his  theo- 
logical ancestors  took  their  origin.  Sep- 
timius, the  rather  disagreeable  hero  of  his 
last  romance,  is  a  peculiar  example  of  a 
similar  change.  Brought-  up  under  the 
strict  discipline  of  New  England,  he  has 
retained  the  love  of  musing  upon  insolu- 
ble mysteries,  though  he  has  abandoned 
the  old  dogmatic  guide-posts.  When 
such  a  man  finds  that  the  orthodox  scheme 
of  the  universe  provided  by  his  official  pas- 
tors has  somehow  broken  down  with  him, 
he  forms  some  audacious  theory  of  his  own, 
sad  is  perhaps  plunged  into  an  unhallowed 
revolt  against  the  Divine  order.  Septimius, 
under  such  circumstances,  develops  into  a 
kind  of  morbid  and  sullen  Hawthorne.  He 
considers  —  as  other  people  have  done  — 
that  death  is  a  disagreeable  fact,  but  re- 
fuses to  admit  that  it  is  inevitable.  The 
romance  tends  to  show  that  suoh  a  state 
of  mind  is  unhealthy  and  dangerous,  and 
Septimius  is  contrasted  unfavourably  with 
the  vigorous  natures  who  preserve  their 
moral  balance  by  plunging  into  the  stream 
of  practical  life.  Tet  Hawthorne  neces- 
sarily sympathizes  with  the  abnormal  being 
whom  he  creates.  Septimius  illustrates  the 
danger  of  the  musing  temperament,  but 


the  dangers  are  produced  by  a  combination 
of  an  essentially  selfish  nature  with  the 
meditative  tendency.  Hawthorne,  like  his 
hero,  sought  refuse  from  the  hard  facts  of 
commonplace  life  oy  retiring  into  a  vision- 
ary world.  He  delights  in  propounding 
much  the  same  questions  as  those  which 
tormented  poor  Septimius,  though,  for  obvi- 
ous reasons,  he  did  not  try  to  compound  an 
elixir  of  life  by  means  of'  a  recipe  handed 
down  from  Indian  ancestors.  The  strange 
mysteries  in  which  the  world  and  our  na- 
ture are  shrouded  are  always  present  to 
his  imagination ;  he  catches  dim  glimpses  of 
the  laws  which  bring  out  strange  harmonies, 
but,  on  the  whole,  tend  rather  to  deepen 
than  to  clear  the  mysteries.  He  loves  the 
marvellous,  not  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the 
word,  but  as  a  symbol  of  the  perplexity 
which  encounters  every  thoughtful  man  in 
his  journey  through  life.  Similar  tenets 
at  an  earlier  period  might,  with  almost 
equal  probability,  have  led  him  to  the  stake 
as  a  dabbler  in  forbidden  sciences,  "or  have 
caused  him  to  be  revered  as  one  to  whom 
a  deep  spiritual  instinct  had  been  granted. 
Meanwhile,  as  it  was  his  calling  to  tell 
stories  to  readers  of  the  English  language 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  his  power  is 
exercised  in  a  different  sphere.  No  modern 
writer  has  the  same  skill  in  so  using  the 
marvellous  as  to  interest  without  unduly 
exciting  our  incredulity.  He  makes,  in- 
deed, no  positive  demands  on  our  credulity. 
The  strange  influence*  which  are  su^gesteol 
rather  than  obtruded  upon  us,  are  kept  in 
the  background  so  as  not  to  invite,  nor,  in- 
deed, to  render  possible  the  application  of 
scientific  tests.  We  may  compare  him  once 
more  to  Miss  Bronte,  who  shows  us,  in 
Villette,  a  haunted  garden.  She  shows  us 
a  ghost  who  is  for  a  moment  a  very  terrible 
spectre  indeed,  and  then,  rather  to  our  an- 
noyance, rationalizes  him  into  a  flesh  and 
blood  lover.  Hawthorne  would  neither 
have  allowed  the  ghost  to  intrude  so  forci- 
bly, nor  have  expelled  him  so  decisively. 
The  garden  in  his  hands  would  have  been 
haunted  by  a  shadowy  terror  of  which  we 
could  render  no  precise  account  to  our- 
selves. It  would  have  refrained  from  ac- 
tual contact  with  professors  and  govern- 
esses ;  and  as  it  would  never  have  taken 
bodily  form,  it  would  never  have  been 
quite  dispelled.  His  ghosts  are  confined 
to  their  proper  sphere,  the  twilight  of  the 
mind,  and  never  venture  into  the  broad 
glare  of  daylight.  We  can  see  them  so 
long  as  we  do  not  gaze  directly  at  them ; 
when  we  turn  to  examine  them  they  are 
gone,  and  we  are  left  in  doubt  whether 
'  they  wero  realities  or  an  ocular  delusion 
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generated  in  our  fancy  by  tome  accidental 
collocation  of  half-seen  objects.  So  in  the 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables  we  may  bold 
what  opinion  we  pjease  as  to  the  reality 
of  the  curse  which  bangs  over  the  family 
/of  the  Pyncheans  and  the  strange  connec- 
tion between  them  and  their  hereditary 
antagonists ;  in  the  Scarlet  fatter  we  may, 
if  we  like,  hold  that  there  was  really  more 
truth  in  the  witch  legends  which  colour 
the  imaginations  of  the  actors  than  we  are 
apt  to  dream  of  in  our  philosophy ;  and  in 
Transformation  we  are  left  finally  in  doubt 
as  to  the  great  question  of  Donatello's 
ears,  and  the  mysterious  influence  which 
he  retains  over  the  animal  world  bo  long 
as  he  is  unstained  by  bloodshed.  In  Sep- 
timius  alone,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  super- 
natural is  left  in  rather  too  obtrusive  a 
shape  in  spite  of  the  final  explanations; 
though  it  might  possibly  have  been  toned 
down  had  the  story  received  the  last 
touches  of  the  author.  The  artifice,  if  so 
it  may  be  called,  by  which  this  is  effected, 
and  the  romance  is  just  sufficiently  dipped 
in  the  shadow  of  the  marvellous  to  be 
heightened  without  becoming  offensive, 
sounds,  like  other  things,  tolerably  easy 
when  it  is  explained  :  and  yet  the  difficulty 
is  enormous,  as  may  appear  on  reflection 
as  well  as  from  the  extreme  rarity  of  any 
satisfactory  work  in  tho  same  style  by 
other  artists.  With  the  exception  of  a 
touch  or  two  in  Scott's  stories,  such  as  the 
impressive  Bodach  Gias  in  Waoerley  and 
the  apparition  in  the  exquisite  Bride  of 
Lammermoor,  it  would  be  difficult  to  dis- 
cover any  parallel. 

In  fact  Hawthorne  was  able  to  tread  in 
that  magic  circle  only  by  an  exquisite  re- 
finement of  taste,  and  by  a  delicate  sense 
of  humour,  which  is  the  best  preservative 
against  all  extravagance.  Both  qualities 
combine  in  that  tender  delineation  of 
character  which  is,  after  all,  one  of  His 
greatest  charms.  His  Puritan  blood  shows 
itself  in  sympathy,  not  with  the  stern  side 
of  the  ancestral  creed,  but  with  the  fee- 
bler characters  upon  whom  it  weighed  as 
an  oppressive  terror.  He  resembles,  in 
some  degree,  poor  Clifford  Pyncheon, 
whose  love  of  the  beautiful  makes  him 
suffer  under  the  stronger  will  of  his  rela- 
tives and  the  prim  stiffness  of  their  home. 
He  exhibits  the  suffering  of  such  a  char- 
acter all  the  more  effectively  because,  with 
his  kindly  compassion,  there  is  mixed  a 
delicate  flavour  of  irony.  The  more  tragic 
scenes  affect  us,  perhaps,  with  less  sense 
of  power ;  the  playful,  though  melancholy, 
fancy  seems  to  be  less  at  home  when  the 
more  powerful 'emotions  are  to  be  excited ; 


and  yet  once,  at  least,  be  draws  one  of 
those  pictures  which  engrave  themselves 
instantaneously   on   the    memory.     The 
grimmest   or  most  passionate  of  writers 
could   hardly  have   improved    the   Bcene 
where  the  body  of  the  magnificent  Zeno- 
bia  is   discovered   in    the  driver.    Every 
touch  goes   straight  to    the  mark.    The 
uarrator  of  the  story,  accompanied  by  the 
man  whose  coolness  has  caused  the  suicide, 
and   the  shrewd,  unimaginative    Yankee 
farmer,  who  interprets  with  coarse,  down- 
right language  the  suspicions  which  they 
fear  to  confess  to  themselves,  are  sounding 
the  depths  of  the  river  by  night  in  a  leaky 
punt  with  a  long  pole.    Silas  Foster  inter- 
prets the  brutal,  commonplace  comments 
of  the  outside  world,  which  jar  so  terribly 
on  the  more  ^sensitive  and  closely  inter- 
ested actors  in  the  tragedy.    *'  Heigho  1 " 
he  soliloquizes,  with    offensive    loudness, 
"  life  and  death  together  make  sad  work 
for  us  all.    Then  I  was  a   boy,  bobbing 
for  fish ;  and  now  I'm  getting  to  be  an  old 
fellow,  and  here  I  be,  groping  for  a  dead 
body  I    I  tell  you  what,  lads,  if  I  thought 
anything  had  really  happened  to  Ze nobis, 
I  should  feel  kind  o'  sorrowful."    That  is 
the  kind  of  sympathy  one  gets  from  the 
Silas    Fosters  or  this  world,    who   insist 
upon  forcing  their  discordant  chorus  upon 
us,  like  the  grave-diggers  in  Hamlet,     At 
length  the  body  is  found,  and  poor  Zeno- 
bia  is  brought  to  the  shore  with  her  knees 
still  bent  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  and  her 
hands   clenched    in  immitigable  defiance. 
Foster  tries  in  vain  to  straighten  the  dead 
limbs.    As  the  teller  of  the  story  gazes  at 
her,  the  grimly  ludicrous  reflection  occurs 
to  him  that  if  Zeoobia  bad  foreseen    all 
"  the  ugly  circumstances  of  death  —  how 
ill  it  would  become  her,  the  altogether  un- 
seemly aspect  which  she  rauat  put  on,  and 
especially  old  Silas  Foster's  efforts  to  im- 

Erove  the  matter  —  she  would  no  more 
ave  committed  the  dreadful  act  than  have 
exhibited  herself  to  a  public  assembly  in 
a  badly-fitting  garment." 

That  is  a  true  touch  of  genius ;  and  here 
probably  it  is  as  well  to  close  an  attempt 
at  the  analysis  of  an  almost  unique  writer. 
Such  attempts,  as  I  admitted  at  starting, 
are  not  very  profitable,  however  tempting. 
Nor  do  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  thrown 
any  new  light  on  the  question  of  why  we 
should  feel  what  every  one  feels.  $e  that 
as  it  may,  Hawthorne  is  specially  interest- 
ing because  one  fancies  that,  in  spite  of  the 
marked  idiosyncrasies  which  forbid  one 
to  see  in  him  the  founder  of  a  school  — as, 
indeed,  any  rivalry  would  ha  dangerous  -7- 
he  is,  in  some  sense,  a  characteristic  em- 
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botxfenent  of  true  national  tendencies.  If 
10,  we  may  hope  that,  though  America 
nay  never  produce  another  Hawthorne, 
yet  other  American  writers  may  arise  who 
will  apply  some  of  bis  principles'  of  art, 
sad  develop  the  fineness  of  observation 
and  delicate  sense  of  artistic  propriety  for 


which  he  was  so  conspicuous.  On  that 
matter,  at  least,  we  can  have  no  jealous- 
ies ;  and  if  our  cousins  raise  more  Haw- 
thorne*, we  may  possibly  feel  more  grate- 
ful than  for  some  of  their  other  produc- 
tions. 


IssAmrr  i*  u»  Mibdix  Aches.  —The  mid- 
dle ages  were  a  period  of  upheaval,  when  every 
thing  was  swallowed  up  in  the  bottomless  abyss 
sf  scholasticism  and  demoaolagy,  and  medicine 
became  a    routine  of  superstitious,  practices, 
fees  aad  such  a  plant  was  considered  beneficial, 
if  gathered  at  the  new  moon;  but  deadly  poison, 
if  at  the  moon's  wane.    Science,  art,  and  liter- 
stare,  went  down  in  the  storm,  and  wars,  bat- 
tles, pestilence,  and  famine,  were  the  order  of 
the  day.    As  God  was  invoked  in  vain,  men 
teroei  to  Satan.    The  belief  in  the  devil  was 
nhersal,  and  the  world  became  a  hell.    Now 
bath  science  and  experience  show  that  the  pre- 
ssfliag  notions  of  a  given  period  are  very  rapid- 
ly taken  up  by  the  insane,  and  by  them  distorted 
fcsto  grotesque  shapes,  with  a  uniformity  resem- 
hting  the  symptoms  of  epidemic  disorders.  This 
asenomenon  is  of  daily  occurrence.    Thus,  ac- 
cordingly as  France  is  ruled  by  a  king,  an  em- 
peror, or  a  president,  those  insane  persons  who 
imagine  themselves  to  be  somebody,  claim  the 
rank  of  president,  emperor,  or  king,  as  the  case 
oajr  be.    Just  now,  respectable  women  patients 
at  Selpetriere,  Ste.-Anne,  Vaucluse,  and  Ville- 
Evard  asylums,  solemnly  assure  the  physicians 
is  charge  that  they  are  pttrolensea;  while  men 
of  unquestionable  patriotism  will  tell  you  that 
they  guided  the  Prussians  up  the  heights  of 
Sedan.    The  phenomenon  therefore  of  diabolic 
ssssssfion  in  the  middle  ages  is  perfectly  natur- 
al.   The  calamities  attendant  on  continual  wars 
sad  so  enervated  the  people,  that  they  were  fit 
sobjects  for  all  manner  of  mental  disorder;  and 
a  **»»*,  taking  form  from  the  prevailing  ideas  of 
'  the  times,  found  expression  in  demoniacal  pos- 


During  the  middle  ages  the  devil  wss  every- 
where—  ubique  damon.  There  was  one  reli- 
gious sect  whose  adepts  were  ever  spitting, 
hawking,  and  blowing  the  nose,  with  a  view  to 
expel  the  devils  they  had  swallowed.  A  trace 
of  this  still  remains  m  some  localities,  where 
who  sneezes  is  sainted  with  "God  bless 

i! "  Booh  beliefe  were  universal  Thus  a 
prior  of  a  convent  had  around  him  con- 
stantly a  guard  of  two  hundred  men,  who  hewed 
the  air  with  their  swords,  so  ss  to  cut  to  pieces 
the  demons  who  were  assailing  him.  Demons 
even  cited  to  appear  before  ecclesiastical 


tribunals.—  A  curious  and  a  pitiful  epoch, 
when  the  possessed  and  their  exorcists  we» 
madmen  alike! 

This  view  of  insanity  wss  favored  by  the 
philosophical,  or  rather  the  theological  ideas  of 
the  time.  According  to  these,  man  was  of  a 
twofold  nature.  On  the  one  hand  was  theJUek, 
mere  matter;  on  the  otjher,  the  soul,  a  direct 
emanation  from  Deity,  passing  through  this  vale 
of  tears,  on  its  way  to  the  ineffable  glory  of 
heaven.  The  body  is  but  the  soul's  dwelling- 
place —  a  temple  or  a  den,  accordingly  ss  its 
invisible  inhabitant  is  the  servant  of  God  or  of 
Satan.  Therefore,  when  the  soul  is  deceased, 
the  treatment  must  regard  ths  soul  alone,  whioh 
is  governed  by  laws  of  its  own,  and  is  merely  in 
juxtaposition  with  the  body  for  a  moment.  No 
doubt  the  ideal  of  purity  thus  held  up  was  sub- 
lime; yet  the  result  of  it  was  the  upsetting  of 
the  body's  equilibrium ;  and  this  reacted  on  the 
mind.  But  this  theory  led  to  still  more  serious 
consequences;  for  it  was  admitted  into  science, 
and  checked  the  progress  of  the  medical  art. 
When  in  1828  Broussais  attacked  it,  he  was 
accused  of  blasphemy,  and  of  "  sapping  the 
foundations  of  society."  Now,  however,  we 
know  that  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  not 
independent  of  the  conditions  of  the  body.  Take 
a  slight  dose  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  and  you 
lose,  for  the  time  being,  the  faculty  of  recollec- 
tion; swallow  a  little  hashish,  and  you  are  tran- 
siently insane.  —  Du  Camp,  in  Popular  Scienc$ 
Monthly  for  December. 


"  Sweetness  and  Light."  —  I  take  the  fol- 
lowing verse  from  a  short  poem  by  Bishop  Ken, 
entitled  "The  Poet"  {Church  Poetry,  J.  &  C. 
Mcsley,  4th  edit.,  1855,  page  238)  :  — 

**  A  poet  should  have  heat  and  light; 
Of  all  things  a  oapaoicis  sight; 
Serenity  with  rapture  joined; 
Aims  noble;  eloquence  refined, 
Strong,  modest;  sweetness  to  endear; 
Expressions  lively,  lofty,  clear." 

Notes  and  Queries. 
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HIS  LITTLE  8ERENE  HIGHNESS. 

TRJLXBLATKD    FROM  THE  w  DORCHXAUOHTIMQ  " 

WRITZ  BATTER. 


OF 


The  Herr  Conrector  had  played  on  the 
organ,  after  church,  a  couple  of  fugues 
from  Sebastian  Bach,  in  which  his  head- 
ache might  have  been  plainly  discerned, 
and  finished  with : 


•• 


Unsern  Eingang  segue  Gott, 
Unsern  Ausgang  gleiohermaasen," 

and  then  came  home.  Finding  on  the 
hall  table  a  piece  of  white  paper  which  was 
a  part  of  Diirten's  spencer  pattern: 
"  H-m  J  "  said  he,  "  it  is  too  bad  how  paper 
is  waBted!"  and  he  folded  it  up,  and  put 
it  in  his  pocket,  resolving  to  scold  Diirten 
for  her  carelessness.  But  he  was  diverted 
from  his  purpose  by  the  sight  of  Mam  sell 
Soltmaun'a  offering  standing  on  his  study 
table. 

«  What  is  that  ?  »  asked  he. 

"  Oh,  that  is  from  her"  said  Diirten, 
pointing  across  the  street,  and  looking  as 
innocent  as  if  the  Herr  Conrector  had  been 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  "  the  yellow 
woman  "  for  years.  "  Kunst  has  been  here 
too." 

"  About  the  cane  ?  "  asked  the  Conrec- 
tor, hastily. 

"  Why,  yes ;  what  else  should  he  come 
for  ?    But  I  fooled  him  well." 

"  That  is  right/'  said  the  Conrector,  but 
said  nothing  more,  and  threw  himself  into 
his  arm-chair. 

"  Now  he  is  sitting  just  across  from  here," 
said  Diirten,  looking  at  her  master  with  a 
compassionate  glance,  as  if  she  would  say : 
•'  Unhappy  man,  wandering  blindly  on  the 
brink  of  an  abyss !  Why  don't  you  ask 
me  ?    I  could  tell  you." 

But  he  asked  no  questions,  and  she  said : 

"  Herr  Conrector,  are  you  going  out  this 
afternoon  ?    After  church,  I  mean." 

"  No.    Why  ?  " 

"  Then  I  would  go  out  on  the  ice  a  little 
while  with  Stining  and  Halsband." 

"  You  can  do  so,"  said  he,  putting  his 
hand  to  his  head.  "  Now  leave  me ;  I  will 
have  a  nap  before  dinner." 

"  As  innocent  as  a  child,"  said  Diirten,  as 
she  left  the  room  ;  "  he  dreams  of  nothing." 

In  the  afternoon,  after  service,  there  was 
a  merry  company  upon  the  ice.  The  wind 
had  blown  off  yesterday's  snow  from  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  lake,  and  had  piled 
it  in  great  drifts  upon  the  banks ;  the  sun 
was  dropping  down  behind  the  beeches  of 
the  Broda  wood,  and  his  Highness's  new 
pleasure  house,  —  which  he  called  a  Belvi- 
dere  and  Rand  and  the  Nigeu-Bramborger'a 
a  Belmanditr,  —  and  his  last  beams  were 


reflected  from  the  lake  as  from  a  mirror  of 
steel.  And  on  the  smooth,  bright  ice 
floated  and  glided  merry  forms,  young  men 
on  skates,  and  young  girls  trying  to  skate 
and  slide,  laughing  and  joking  and  scream- 
ing when  they  came  near  falling.  Theo 
there  were  the  sledges,  chairs  on  runners, 
and  the  young  men  pushed  them,  and  the 
young  girls  rode  in  them,  and  veils  and 
feathers  waved  in  the  wind,  and  cheeks 
grew  rosy  in  the  clear  winter  air,  and  the 
cheeks  of  the  young  men  and  maidens  were 
close  together,  and  sometimes  the  lips  also, 
and  they  were  off  like  the  wind,  out  of 
sight  of  curious  spectators,  and  what  hap- 
pened then  ?  Well,  it  was  honest  business, 
it  was  all  right,  —  those  were  skating  privi- 
leges, Oh,  winter-joys,  beautiful  winter- 
joys,  filling  the  heart  with  strength  and 
gladness  in  spite  of  winter's  cold  and 
Christmas  frost,  and  a  soil  frozen  like  iron 
and  steel ;  they  only  know  you  in  your  full 
splendor,  who  have  been  born  and  reared 
under  Northern  skies,  and  baptized  in  the 
waters  of  the  Northern  seas ! 

There  was  a  little  booth  erected  on  the 
ice,  in  which  the  Bathkellermeister's  Karl 
was  very  busy  with  a  punch-pot,  for  Kunst 
himself  was  too  dignified  to  attend  to  it ; 
he  gave  an  eye  to  the  business  occasion- 
ally, and  called  "Karl!"  now  and  then; 
and  then  the  others  would  call  "  Karl  1 " 
and  hold  out  their  empty  glasses. 

Amid  all  this  confusion,  there  shot  back 
and  forth,  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  a  young 
fellow,  broad  in  the  shoulders  and  slender 
in  the  hips,  and  supple  as  a  reed  when  it  is 
shaken  by  the  wind,  and  everybody  was , 
looking  at  him  with  admiration  as  he 
turned  round  on  one  foot  and  cut  circles 
and  figures  of  8,  and  Jochen  Tiemann  said 
to  Krischan  Biemann :  "  Hold  on  1  I  can  do 
that  t "  and  —  slap  1  —  he  was  lying  on  his 
back  with  his  feet  in  the  air,  and  the  young 
fellow  flashed  by,  towards  the  shore,  and 
cried :  *'  Never  mind  1  Once  is  not  always ! 
You  will  do  it  yet." 

"  So,  Stining,  so,  Diirten,  come  now ;  but 
first  have  a  glass  of  punch." 

"  Oh,  no,  Halsband "  said  Diirten, 

but  he  was  already  giving  the  order; 
"  Karl  1    Three  glasses  of  punch,  Karl  1 " 

The  two  girls  came  forward  with  short 
steps  and  now  and  then  a  little  slide,  and 
when  they  reached  the  booth,  Halsband 
handed  each  of  them  a  glass  of  hot  punch, 
and  as  Diirten  took  the  first  sip  she  glanced 
around  to  see  what  people  said  to  her 
dissipation,  and  as  she  took  the  second  she 
wondered  what  the  Herr  Conrector  would 
have  said  if  he  had  seen  her,  and  when  she 
had  finished  the  glass,  she  felt  as  if  she 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1872,  by  Llttell  &  Gay,  in  the  Office  of  the  Librmritn 
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were  in  a  fair  way  to  waste  her  poor  old 
father's  little  remaining  substance  in  riot- 
ous living.  It  grew  black  before  her  e}Tes, 
and  the  sun  seemed  to  be  going  the  wrong 
war.  Just  at  this  moment  a  young  gentle- 
man came  skating*  up,  pushing  a  sledge  in 
which  a  young  lady  was  sitting,  and  as 
the  was  about  to  get  out  the  young  man 
begged  for  his  "  sledge-right,"  and  kissed 
her  directly  on  the  mouth. 

Halsband  was  ready  with  his  sledge. 

•*  So,  Stining,  come " 

a  Hold !  "  cried  Diirten,  and  pointed  to 
the  lady.  "  Do  you  do  things  in  that  fash- 
ion ?  Yon  are  not  to  kiss  my  sister  Stin- 
ing here  on  the  open  lake.  I  will  rather 
go  myself."  And  she  seated  herself  in  the 
sledge  without  more  ado. 

What  could  the  poor  fellow  do?  He 
was  obliged  to  give  Diirten  a  ride  first, 
while  Stining  came  tripping  and  slipping 
along  behind  them.  Diirten  was  very 
comfortable,  and  felt  that  she  was  doing  a 
praiseworthy  thing  and  sacrificing  herself 
for  her  sister ;  but  the  others  were  decid- 
edly vexed.  The  sun  was  going  down,  as 
Halsband  came  sweeping  round  on  his  way 
back,  and  restored  Diirten  to  her  sister. 

u  So,"  said  Diirten,  **  it  is  sun-down ;  we 
ought  to  go  home." 

"No,"  said  Halsband,  "  you  don't  get  off 
like  that  First  my  sledge-right I"  He 
took  hold  of  Diirten,  and  kissed  her  heart- 
ily. "And  now,"  said  he,  "what  is  right 
for  one  sister  must  be  right  for  the  other 
too.    Get  in,  Stining." 

**  It  will  be  too  late,"  cried  Diirten. 

"  Diirten,"  said  Stining,  with  a  beseech- 
ing glance  at  her  sister,  '*  he  came  over 
from  Nigen-Strelitz  on  purpose  to  give  me 
this  ride." 

Bat  Halsband  grasped  her  in  his  arms, 
seated  her  in  the  sledge,  and  away  they 
sped  over  the  shining  mirror. 

**But  the  sledge-right,  the  confounded 
kissing ! n  called  Diirten  after  them.  They 
did  not  hear  her;  only  a  couple  of  shoe- 
maker's apprentices  heard  it,  and  saw  Diir- 
ten creeping  back  to  the  shore. 

They  were  gliding  over  the  lake,  rushing, 
firing !  Here  past  a  reedy  nook,  there  a 
little  grove.  Stining  held  fast  to  the  chair 
with  both  hands ;  her  head  swam ;  if  it 
had  not  been  Halsband  she  would  have 
screamed  for  help.  And  the  way  seemed 
more  and  more  lonely  and  quiet  and  sol- 
emn; the  sun  had  gone,  and  had  left  its 
last  greeting  to  the  earth  inscribed  in  rosy 
letters  on  the  gray  sky ;  and  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  towards  the  east)  over  the  Neme- 
row  wood,  arose  the  moon,  as  round  and 
red  as  the  cover  of  a  copper  kettle. 
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Many  who  read  this  may  have  no  idea 
how  charming  it  is  to  be  on  the  ice  in  the 
early  moonlight ;  but  Karl  Nah maker  of 
Gustrow  knows,  and  my  cousin  August  of 
Tessin,  and  the  two  will  remember  what 
sorrow  it  cost  us  to  go  home.  Ah,  then  the 
pleasure  was  just  at  its  height ! 

And  here,  too,  the  pleasure  was  just  at 
its  height,  but  it  was  as  pure  and  innocent 
as  with  us  boys  in  our  childhood.  Far  oat 
in  the  curve  of  the  lake,  where  the  great 
beeches  grow,  Wilhelm  Hajsband  thrust 
his  skate  into  the  ice,  and  bent  down  and 
kissed  Stining  on  her  white  cheek.  That 
was  not  sledge-right,  it  was  a  different  sort 
of  right,  —  the  right  which  one  human 
heart  has  to  another. 

"  Oh,  Wilhelm  1 "  said  Stining. 

"  Stining,  I  brought  you  here  to  tell  you 
something.  I  cannot  bear  this  any  longer. 
I  must  bo  free  from  this  cursed  runner- 
business.  If  his  Highness  will  not  let  me 
go  by  fair  means,  he  shall  by  foul ;  I  will 
do  some  stupid  trick  and  get  turned 
off." 

"  For  God's  sake,  Wilhelm  1 "  begged 
Stining,  standing  up  and  throwing  her 
arms  around  him. 

"  Stining,  Stining !  it  cannot  be  helped, 
—  there  is  no  other  way.  See,  you  are  so 
industrious  and  so  faithful,"  and  he  pressed 
her  to  his  heart,  "and  I  will  work  from 
morning  to  night.  But  if  we  wait  longer 
we  shall  grow  old  and  cold  in  our  best, 
truest,  warmest  love.  What  does  such  a 
man  as  His  Highness  know  about  it  ?  He 
values  me  merely  for  my  legs,  not  for  my 
heart." 

"  Ah,  Wilhelm,  Wilhelm,"  said  she,  and 
laid  her  hand  on  his  arm,  "  don't  do  any- 
thing to  make  us  still  more  unhappy  1" 
But  suddenly  a  powerful  feeling*  thrilled 
this  gentle  soul;  she  drew  back  a  step,  and 
cried :  "  But  if  he  only  values  you  so 
What  1    Are  we  not  also  human  beings  ?  " 

"  That  is  right,  Stining,"  cried  the  warm- 
hearted young  fellow,  taking  her  in  his 
arms  and  kissing  her  again  ;  "  we  have  al- 
ways found  each  other  when  we  have  sought 
each  other." 

"  Now  come,"  said  Stining,  seating  her- 
self in  the  sledge.  *'  It  is  enough  ;  we  are 
one.    Bless  me,  what  will  Diirten  say  ?  " 

"  Eh,  Diirten " 

"  Halsband,"  cried  Stining, "  I  have  little 
insight;  but  I  know  so  much:  if  anyone 
can  help  us,  and  will  help  us,  it  is  Diirten." 

And  Diirten?  She  was  running  back 
and  forth  on  the  shore  like  a  hen  that  has 
hatched  duck's  eggs  and  sees  her  unnatural 
offspring  taking  to  the  water,  and  knows 
not  how  she  is  ever  to  get  them  back 
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Dlirten    was    raging,  and    her  feet  were 
freezing. 

44  Good  evening,  Diirten,"  said  the  Rath- 
kellermeister,  "  is  be  here  too  ?  I  mean 
ray  brother-in-law." 

"  He  is  not  here,"  said  Durten,  coldly. 

44  Karl,"  cried  the  Rathkellerraeister, 
over  towards  the  booth,  "  bring  a  right  hot 
glass  of  punch  for  Durten  Holzen !  " 

"  Much  obliged  to  you ;  do  you  think  I 
am  a  Judas,  to  sell  my  master  for  a  glass 
of  punch?  You  want  to  get  his  cane, 
don't  you?  Look  here:  here  I  stand  on 
the  open  lake ;  you  can  cut  my  throat  if 
you  like,  but  you'll  never  get  the  cane  from 
me.  Oh,  vou  went  home  with  Mamsell 
Soltmann  this  noon,  and  no  doubt  you  two 
held  wise  counsel  together!" 

44  Karl,"  cried  Kunst,  "  you  needn't  bring 
the  punch;  she  won't  have  it.  But  the 
cane,  I  shall  get  that  yet,  and  without 
cutting  your  throat,  either.  Just  wait  till 
New  Years.  And  Mamsell  Soltmann? 
Well,  she  is  very  well  acquainted  with  my 
brother-in-law,  —  there  she  was  in  his  room, 
—  and  last  evening  I  heard  a  little   bird, 

don't  you  see,  if  he  takes  her  it  is  not 

a  bad  bargain  at  all.     She  is  good-looking, 
and  has  money " 

44  And  she  i3  yellow  !  "  cried  Durten,  "  and 
yellow  she  will  always  be,"  and  she  ran 
away  from  him. 

Just  then  Halsband  and  Stining  came 
up  to  the  booth. 

•4  See,  here  we  are,"  said  Stining. 

"So,"  said  Durten,  crossly, 44 then  it  is 
all  settled."  % 

44  Durten,"  said  Stining, 44  are  you  angry 
with  me  ?  " 

44  Angry  1 "  repeated  Durten,  and  stamped 
on  the  ground  as  if  she  would  pierce 
through  a  foot  and  a  half  of  frost;  "no,  I 
am  not  angry,  but  my  feet  are  freezing,  and 
I  am  provoked  with  that  fellow,"  and  she 
pointed  to  the  Rathkellerraeister,  who  was 
superintending  Karl,  as  he  pecked  up  the 
glasses  and  crockery. 

44  Well,  now  we  will  go  home,"  said 
Halsband.  "I  will  just  take  back  the 
sledge,  and  then  I  will  go  with  you." 

44  Halsband,"  said  Durten,  find  she  spoke 
in  a  more  decided  tone  than  Stining  thought 
needful,  "  that  cannot  be  to-night.  Our 
father  is  playing  cards  this  evening  at  Bohn- 
sacken  the  tailor's,  and  I  must  look  after 
the  Herr  Conrector;  Stining  is  coming 
with  me." 

44  Well,  then,  I  can  come  too.*' 

44 1  have  nothing  to  say  to  that, — that 
is  the  Conrector's  affair,  if  people  choose 
to  invite  themselves  to  his  house." 

*  Eh,  I  will  ask  him  myself;  I  know  him 


well  enough.  I  have  often  had  to  bring 
him  to  Serene  Highness  in  a  thunder- 
storm." 

44  Halsband."  cried  Durten,  provoked  be- 
cause she  had  no  other  excuses,  "  you  art* 
as  bold  and  impudent  as  all  the  other  old 
fellows.  Come,  Stining  I  "  And  she  drew 
her  sister  away. 

Halsband  laughed. 

As  the  two  sisters  walked  homewards. 
Dlirten  said :  "  Stining,  tell  me  the  truth,  — 
did  he  kiss  you  t  " 

"Yes,"  said  Stining,  shortly,  "if  you 
must  know ;  be  kissed  me." 

" Did  he  kiss  you  very  much?"  asked 
Durten. 

44  You  have  grown  very  inquisitive,  living 
with  your  old  Conrector,"  said  Stining,  i 
little  feminine  spite  arising  in  her  bosom; 
44  yes,  he  kissed  me  very  much." 

"How  many  kisses  did  he  give  you?" 
asked  Durten,  as  if  she  were  the  Judge 
of  Nigen-Bramborg,  and  were  asking  a 
criminal  how  many  bushels  of  wheat  he 
had  stolen  out  of  the  barn. 

44  We  did  not  count  them,"  said  Stining, 
sharply. 

44  Stining,  Stining !  If  our  blessed  mother 
were  living,  —  you  were  always  her  dar- 
ling, —  what  would  she  say  ?  " 

44  She  would  say  nothing,"  was  the  re- 
ply, but  the  vexation  was  gone  from  Stin- 
ing's  voice ;  the  thought  of  her  mother  had 
softened  her.  "  She  would  be  glad  she  had 
got  such  a  brave  son-in-law." 

44  Oh,  God  bless  him  I    He  has  long  legs." 

44  Well,  Diirten,  he  is  quite  determined 
to  marry  me,  aud  he  has  just  told  me  he 
means  to  do  some  stupid  thing,  so  that  Se- 
rene Highness  may  dismiss  him." 

"  So,  will  he  do  that  ?  Well,  he  has  done 
stupid  things  enough,  and  he  can  hardly 
fail  to  do  more.  But  I  am  glad  he  has 
such  a  design.  It  would  be  a  fine  thing  if 
he  could  really  provoke  Serene  Highness.'* 

And  here  I  must  acknowledge  with  re- 
gret that  Durten  Holzen  ought,  by  good 
rights,  to  have  been  sentenced  to  two  years 
in  the  House  of  Correction  for  high-treason, 
for  she  added  :  "  Serene  Highness  is  a  reg- 
ular old  donkey,  to  have  such  a  bad  opinion 
of  us  women." 

By  this  time  they  had  come  to  the  Trep- 
tow  gate.  Kunst  was  close  behind  them. 
As  they  were  passing  through,  who  should 
come  walking  up,  on  the  wall,  but  the  Hcrr 
Conrector,  and  who  should  be  with  him  but 
the  yellow  woman  I 

44  Come !  "  cried  Durten,  as  she  noticed 
that  Stining  stood  still. 

41  No,"  said  Stining,  "  I  am  going  to  ask 
him  about  Halsband." 
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**  Yoa  mast  not !  n 

But  Stining  stood  before  tbe  Herr  Con- 
rector. 
**  Good  evening.** 
a  Good  evening,  Stining ! " 
**  Oh,  Herr  Conrector,  I  want  to  ask  you, 

—  I  am  going  to  spend  the  evening  with 
Diirtep,  —  if  you  would  not  be  willing  that 
Halsband  should  come  in  for  a  little  while, 
so  that  we  might  all  be  together  ?  " 

u  Yes,  indeed,  my  dear  little  Stining,  yes 
indeed.  And  Durten  can  make  you  some 
coffee  or  something  hot." 

"  Many  congratulations  I  "  said  Kunst, 
making  a  profound  bow  as  he  passed. 

"Why?"  asked  the  Conrector,  hastily. 

"  Oh,  because "  was  the  intelligent 

answer,  and  Kunst  went  through  the  gate  ; 
Stioing  dropped  a  curtesy  and  followed 
him. 

"Good  heavens!'*  cried  Dtirten,  wring- 
ing her  hands  as  if  her  child  had  fallen  into 
the  water,  a  how  did  they  come  together  V 

—  bow  did  they  come  together  ?  " 
to  They  probably  met  each  other  on  the 

wall,"  said  Stining.  quietly. 

And  so  it  was.  The  Herr  Conrector  had 
gone  ont  walking,  Mamsell  Soltmann  had 
met  him ;  he  had  thanked  her  for  the  cake ; 
Mamsell  Soltmann  had  turned  about  and 
walked  with  him,  vexing  him,  unwittingly, 
with  her  constant  prattle  of  French  phrases. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

Bow  tbe  Mamsell  comes  to  see  the  Herr  Conrector, 
and  bow  she  quarrels  with  him.  —  Why  Karl 
&fems*en  must  go  into  Secuoda,  and  what  tine 
prospects  greet  him  there.  —  How  Durten'*  cush- 
ion dies  at  the  Herr  Conrector's  head,  and  how  he 
reads  off  his  wisdom  from  her  spencer  pattern.— 
How  the  cushion  led  to  a  kissing,  ana  how  the 
Rathkellerroeister  Kunst  sent  the  Herr  Conrector 
an  account  — Durten  offers  herself  as  advocate 
for  her  master,  and  positively  refuses  to  pay.  — 
The  Conrector  goes  about  his  business,  and  makes 
fptteral  red  marks  in  the  school  books. 


New  Year  had  come,  the  holidays  were 
over,  and  school  was  to  begin  the  next  day. 
The  Herr  Conrector  was  ready;  but  the 
Herr  Rector  Dank  wart  had  indulged  his 
appetite  too  freely  during  the  holidays, 

and  he  now  lay  in  bed,  leaving  all  his  I  wholesome  but  raw  dough,  was  now  to  be 
honor  and  dignity,  as  principal  of   the    shoved  into  the  Gymnasial  bake-oven ;  and 


"Truly  I"  said  Durten  to  herself,  "ate 
has  done  it.  She  has  neither  shame  nor 
fear  I  What  does  she  want  of  bim  ?  "  ' 
And  now  she  was  possessed  by  a  dread- 
ful curiosity.  She  would  have  given  half 
her  life  to  know  what  was  going  on  inside. 
She  took  three  6teps  towards  the  door, 
then  she  stopped.  *k  What  1  —  listen  I  Lis- 
ten to  my  master  ?  No  I  "  she  cried,  and 
ran  out  of  the  back  door  into  the  yard. 
Here  she  stood,  freezing,  for  a  moment. 
uThis  is  not  at  all  necessary,"  she  reflect- 
ed, and  returned  to  the  passage.  <k  I  was 
here  when  she  came ;  I  can  remain  here, 
and  if  I  should  happen  to  overhear  a  word, 
my  conscience  need  not  trouble  me/'  But 
she  heard  nothing,  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  Mamsell  came  out,  the  Conrector 
giving  her  his  company  to  the  street-door, 
and  saying:  "This  afternoon,  at  three 
o'clock,  then.  —  Durten,"  he  said,  as  he 
went  back  to  his  room,  "  before  I  forget  it, 
—  have  coffee  ready  this  afternoon;  I  ex- 
pect company  ;  "  and  with  that  he  returned 
to  his  study. 

"  So,"  said  Durten,  "  expects  company  I 
Goes  walking  with  her  on  the  wall  1  One 
is  scarcely  out  of  bed,  when  she  comes  to 
see  him  ;  coming  again,  this  afternoon,  to 
coffee!  It  has  certainly  begun;  I  shall  have 
to  make  up  a  bed  for  her,  the  next  thing." 
At  three  o'clock  that  afternoon,  Mamsell 
Soltmann  appeared  punctually,  and  with 
her  a  young  fellow  of  fifteen,  in  a  short 
coat,  which  we  should  call  a  hunting-jacket 
now-a-days,  with  a  long  neck  and  extreme- 
ly large  hands,  which  hung  down  awk- 
wardly from  tbe  sleeves,  not  knowing 
where  to  bestow  themselves,  and  prophesy- 
ing, meanwhile,  that  the  young  fellow 
would  grow  to  be  a  man  of  fine  stature,  — 
that  is  to  say,  if  what  is  true  of  dogs  holds 
go«d  for  boys  also;  for  my  friend  Zac- 
cheus,  the  watchmaker,  says :  "  Do  you  see, 
judging  by  his  joints  and  his  paws,  the  dog 
must  grow  larger."  Well,  what  is  lack- 
ing may  yet  be  supplied. 

This  was  Mamsell  Soltraann's  nephew,  a 
clergyman's  son  from  the  country,  who,  as 


•chool,  to  the  Herr  Conrector ;  and  all  the 
work  also. 

The  Herr  Conrector  was  sitting  in  his 
room,  the  day  before  Bchool  began  again, 
Dnrten  was  cleaning  in  the  passage,  when 
the  door  opened,  and  Mamsell  Soltmann 
entered.  She  greeted  Durten  rather  dis- 
tantly, and  walked  right  up  to  the  door  of 
the  Conrector's  room  and  knocked.  "  Come 
ia!"  cried  his  voice,  and  the  woman  actu- 
ally went  in. 


the  Conrector  was  to  examine  him  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  as  coarse 
bread  he  should  be  placed  in  Tertia,  or  as 
fine  bread  in  Secunda,  or  as  a  wh eaten  roll 
in  Prima  itself. 

Tbe  examination  began ;  the  Conrector 
smoked  tobacco,  the  young  fellow  per- 
spired, and  Mamsell  Soltmann  drank' cof- 
fee. Durten  sat  in  the  next  room  and 
grumbled  to  herself,  and  sewed  on  a  soft 
'  cushion,  which  she  was  making.    For  the 
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Herr  Conrector,  or  for  the  velvet  breeches  ? 
She  did  not  know. 

Id  those  times  the  country  pastors  un- 
derstood Latin  very  well,  and  had  also  a 
good  knowledge  of  New-Testament  Greek; 
but  in  other  branches  of  learning,  as  Mathe- 
matics, French,  etc.,  they  were  not  so  well 
posted.  Karl  Sieinssen's  father  had  poured 
out  his  stock  of  Greek  and  Latin  over  the 
head  of  his  son,  and  though  some  of  it 
had  dried  on  the  hair,  most  of  it  had  pene- 
trated to  the  brains.  The  boy  read  his 
New  Testament  as  if  he  had  accompanied 
St.  Paul  as  an  errand-boy  on  his  journey 
to  Corinth  and  Ephesus.  With  Homer  it 
did  not  go  so  well.  The  Conrector  closed 
the  book,  and  said,  kindly :  "  That  will 
come  yet,  my  son.    Now,  a  little  Latin." 

Oh,  yes !  The  boy  read  his  Cicero  like 
water,  the  Conrector  tried  him  with  the 
Oratio  obliqua  and  Livy;  they  did  not 
trouble  him ;  he  gave  him  more  difficult 
passages,  out  of  Virgil  and  Horace  and 
Tacitus.  They  did  not  help  the  matter ; 
Karl  routed  all  the  old  fellows  out  of  the 
field.  "  Pity,  pity  I "  said  the  Conrector 
to  himself,  "  the  boy  must  go  into  Prima ; 
the  Rector  will  get  him ;  I  should  be  glad 
to  keep  him  in  Secunda." 

Now  came  Mathematics,  —  here  the 
Magister  matheseos  —  Karl  knew  nothing 
at  all  about  them. 

"Never  mind,  my  son,  never  mind!" 
said  the  Conrector,  and  laughed  in  his 
sleeve ;  the  boy  must  be  placed  in  Secun- 
da,  after  all.  Then  came  French.  "  Herr 
Conrector,"  said  Karl,  "I  have  never 
studied  French." 

.  "  Not  ?  Well,  never  mind,  my  son.  Non 
omnia  possum  us  omnes.  French  is  the 
meanest,  pitifullest  language  that  exists 
on  the  face  of  \he  earth;  it  is  properly 
nothing  but  a  corrupted  Latin." 

Mamsell  Soltmann  pricked  up  her  ears. 

"  Tell  me,  my  son,  what  is  the  Latin  for 
man?" 

"  Homo." 

"  And  what  is  the  word  in  French  ?  " 

<4I  do  not  know,"  said  Karl,  growing 
more  and  more  depressed  on  account  of 
his  ignorance,  while  for  the  same  reason 
the  Conrector  grew  more  and  more  cheer- 
ful and  lively ;  he  should  certainly  be 
obliged  to  put  the  boy  in  Secunda. 

"  Think  a  moment,  my  son ;  what  is  the 
French  for  man  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  Karl. 

u  See  1  You  take  away  the  o  from  homo, 
and  put  the  article  with  the  apostrophe 
before  it,  and  it  is  I'homme,  and  that  is  the 
French  for  Man.  What  is  the  Latin  for 
Window  ?  " 


"  Fenestra." 

"  Right  1    And  what  is  it  in  French  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  Karl. 

"  It  is  very  easy,  my  son ;  sec !  you  take 
off  the  a  and  put  on  a  silent  e,  and  then 
you  knock  out  the  s  from  the  middle,  and 
put  a  little  hat  over  the  e,  and  you  have 
it  —  fenetre.  What  is  the  Latin  for  Day  ?  M 

"  Dies." 

"  And  what  is  it  in  French  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  Karl. 

"  Now,  just  think,  my  son,  think  I  What 
can  be  easier?  You  don't  remember? 
Well,  it  is  le  dit,  le  dit." 

"  But  it  isn't,  though  1 "  cried  Mamsell 
Soltmann ;  "  it  is  le  jour." 

"  Le  jour  I  Bon  jour  1 "  cried  the  Con- 
rector, springing  up  from  his  chair,  and 
running  about  the  room.  "  If  you  know 
better  than  I,  why  don't  you  examine  your 
nephew  yourself?  " 

"  But  it  was  wrong,"  said  the  Mamsell, 
sharply,  and  she  also  stood  up.        > 

"  Wrong  ! "  cried  the  Conrector.  "  He' 
must  go  into  Secunda." 

"  But  his  papa  had  the  strongest  hopes 
that  he  would  go  into  Prima." 

"  Papa,  — papa  ?  What  sort  of  a  thing 
is  that  ?  "  asked  the  Conrector,  to  escape 
from  the  embarrassing  point  of  his  French. 

"  Papa  ?    Why,  his  father." 

"  And  you  call  his  regular  father  papa  ?  " 

"It  is  more  refined." 

"  Oh,  refined !  Papa  and  Mama  are  more 
refined  than  Father  and  Mother ;  and  when 
the  little,  innocent  children  speak  to  their 
parents,  instead  of  saying  Vatting  and 
Mutting,  they  must  say  Papa-ing  and  Ma- 
ma-tag, or  Pa-pa-king  and  Ma-ma-king,  as 
if  they  had  been  born  among  the  Chinese. 
Well,  the  boy  must  go  into  Secunda.  Why, 
he  has  no  French  at  all  I  " 

"  But,  Herr  Conrector " 

"  But,  Mamsell "  and  the  strife  grew 

more  violent.  Diirten  listened  eagerly,  in 
her  room ;  she  had  heard  it  all,  and  she 
folded  her  hands,  and  said,  earnestly : 

"  Thank  God  I  they  are  quarrelling. 
Oh,  what  a  yellow  gosling  you  are,  to 
think  that  you  know  better  than  the  Herr 
Conrector  himself  1 " 

u  That  is  my  affair !  —  that  is  my  affair  !  " 
she  heard  the  Conrector  saving,  in  the 
passage.  "My  son,  you  will  come  into 
Secunda,  into  my  class,  at  eight  o'clock 
to-morrow  morning;  and  if  I  have  my  way, 
I  will  make  a  fine  scholar  of  you." 

So  the  next  morning  Karl  Siemssen  stood 
in  Secunda  among  a  crowd  of  lively  young 
fellows,  who  had  been  enjoying  the  holi- 
days for  a  fortnight,  and  were  still  full  of 
fun  and  mischief. 
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M  Here  is  a  new  boy  1 "  cried  one. 

u  What  the  devil,  in  the  middle  of  the 
term  I "  cried  another. 

M  What  is  your  name  ?  "  asked  a  third. 

"Karl  Siemssen,"  was  the  reply. 

"How!  Are  you  going  to  introduce 
new  fashions  here  ?  "  cried  the  first.  "  No- 
body Fpeaks  High-German  here ;  we  talk 
Platt-deutsch.  Shall  we  init  ate  him  a 
Utile?" 

"Hold! " cried  another, coming  out  from 
behind  a  desk,  "  leave  him  alone !  I  know 
him ;  he  is  a  good  fellow.  Leave  him  in 
peace  for  to-day.  How  are  you,  Karl  ?  I 
am  glad  you  have  come.  To-day  we  shall 
treat  you  as  company,  but  to-morrow  you 
most  be  initiated.  First,  we  shall  lay  you 
over  the  table  and  pound  you  with  lexi- 
cons ;  then  we  shall  give  yon  a  ride,  that 
is  to  say,  on  the  edge  of  the  table,  and 
afterwards  we  shall  toss  you.  That  is  done 
in  this  way:  Six  couple  cross  their  hand*, 
as  if  they  would  dance  a  schott:sche  with 
the  ladies.  You  will  be  stretched  on  them, 
at  full  length,  and  then  we  shall  toss  you, 
—once,  —  twice,  —  thrice  1  —  up  to  the 
ceiling;  yon  fall  down,  and  we  toss  you 
again  and  again  and  again,  so  long  as  your 
bones  and  ours  hold  out." 

"But  if  you  should  let  me  fall?  " 

"  Speak  Platt-deutsch,  Karl  1  High-Ger- 
man will  only  make  it  worse  for  you.  Yes, 
it  does  happen  sometimes  that  they  fall ; 
bat  1  don't  know  that  any  great  harm  ever 
came  of  it,  except  when  Langnickel  had  an 
arm  broken ;  and  that  was  not  properly 
oar  fault,  it  was  the  Herr  Conrector's,  for 
be  came  in  just  then,  and  we  ran  away,  and 
Langnickel  fell  to  the  floor.  Nobody  could 
help  it." 

A  pleasant  prospect  for  the  poor  clergy- 
man's son  1 

44 Here  is  something  new,  too!1'  cried 
Karl  Wendt,  and  he  pulled  out  from  the 
Herr  Conrector's  chair  a  fine,  soft  cushion. 

"  Let  us  see  1 "  said  Pagel  Zarnewitz. 

a  Eh,  let  me  look  at  it  first  1  "  said  KarL 

u  Show  it  to  us !  » 

"Take  it,  then!"  cried  Karl,  throwing 
the  cushion  at  his  head.  Pagel  threw  it 
back,  and  the  cushion  went  round  the 
class  as  if  they  were  playing  ball ;  one 
threw  it  to  another,  and  he  to  a  third, 
and  jast  as  Pagel  Zarnewitz  had  aimed 
it  at  Karl  Siemssen,  it  went  by  him,  and 
■track  the  Herr  Conrector,  —  who  that 
moment  opened  the  door,  —  right  in  the 
(yes.  All  hurried  to  their  places  behind 
the  desks.    Who  had  done  it  ? 

If  the  Herr  Conrector  had  been  a  young 
•cboolraaster  who  believed  it  his  duty  to 
uphold  his  dignity  under  all  circumstances, 


and,  in  his  preceptor's  pride,  changed  the 
school-house  into  a  house-of-correction,  he 
would  have  held  a  day  of  judgment  now, 
and  if  he  had  discovered  the  unlucky 
wight  who  had  served  him  such  a  trick, 
he  would  have  executed  upon  him  the 
full  sentence  of  the  law.  As  it  was,  how- 
ever, he  only  said :  "  You  must  be  more 
careful.  This  did  not  signify,  to  be  sure, 
being  only  a  soft  cushion;  but  suppose  it 
had  been  a  stone  1 "  For  he  had  the  feel- 
ing that  he  could  forgive  himself  much 
when  he  had  been  industrious,  as  he  be- 
lieved the  boys  to  have  been.  He  picked 
up  the  cushion  and  walked  along  the  row 
of  benches,  looking  closely  at  the  boys, 
and  reading  their  faces,  for  he  was  skil- 
ful in  that  art.  Pagel  Zarnewitz  sat  there, 
rubbing  his  hands  under  the  desk,  and 
stared  the  Conrector  boldly  in  the  face,  as 
if  to  say  :  "  You  will  learn  nothing  from 
me  I  "  His  very  assurance  excited  the  Herr 
Conrector's  suspicions,  and  to  show  Pagel 
that  it  was  so,  he  said :  "  No,  Pagel,  I  do 
not  care  to  know  who  threw  it.  But  can 
you  tell  me,  Musche  Pagel,  who  brought 
the  cushion  into  the  school-room?" 

u  No,  Herr  Conrector,"  stammered  Pa- 
gel, —  he  was  a  great  stammerer,  —  "  I  do 
not  know." 

"  Does  anyone  know  ?  "  he  asked  again. 
No,  nobody  knew.  "Well,  I  shall  find 
out."     And  the  lessons  began. 

The  Conrector  had  a  way  of  jotting 
down  memoranda  on  stray  bits  of  paper 
during  school  hours,  and  because  he  was 
an  industrious  and  careful  man,  he  had 
worked  on  in  advance  during  the  holi- 
days, and  had  filled  his  largest  scrap  of 
paper  quite  full  on  one  side.  This  he  now 
took  out  and  unfolded,  and  began  to  teach 
the  boys.  Suddenly  there  was  a  burst  of 
loud  laughter  in  the  class;  he  looked  up 
angrily.     "Who " 

All  the  boys  sat  there  with  broad,  red 
faces,  ready  to  die  with  laughter. 

"  Who  is  laughing  V  "  asked  the  Conrec- 
tor again.  "  What  are  you  laughing  at  ? 
Fools  laugh  I  "  he  cried,  and,  laying  down 
his  book,  he  walked  up  to  the  Primus: 
"  What  are  you  laughing  at,  Musche 
Rascal  ?  " 

The  Primus  concealed  himself,  as  well 
as  he  could,  behind  Pagel  Zarnewitz's 
back,  and  looked  stiffly  into  his  book  with 
the  most  solemn  face  in  the  world;  but 
Pagel.  who  sat  in  front  of  him,  and  had 
no  place  of  refuge,  laughed  right  in  the 
Herr  Conrector's  face. 

"  What  are  you  laughing  at,  Page]  ?  " 
thundered  the  Conrector,  now  really  an- 
gry- 
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"  At  the  spen  — spen  —  spen  — .  At  the 
jack  — jack  — jack  — .  At  the  pat  —  pat 
—  pat  — .     See,  see,  I  can't  get  it  out/' 

The  Conrector'a  patience  was  quite  ex- 
hausted; then  a  voice  from  the  hindmost 
bench  cried : 

"  At  Durten  Holzen'a  jacket  pattern  ! " 

"  Ha,  ha !  Musche  Karl  Woudt !  Ha,  ha  I 
Musche  Rascal  1  There  you  are  again ! 
Come  out  here,  —  here  to  the.  desk ! " 

Karl  Wendt,  who  was  a  daring  fellow, 
must  come  out,  and  he  did  so;  but  instead 
of  placing  himself  before  the  Conrector 
for  execution,  he  sprang  to  the  desk, 
caught  up  the  Conrector"*  memoranda, 
unfolded  the  paper,  and  handed  it  to  the 
old  gentleman.  The  Conrector  first  stared 
at  Karl  Wendt,  in  astonishment  at  his 
audacity,  then  at  the  singular  appearance 
which  his  paper  of  notes  had  suddenly 
assumed,  and  at  last  he  perceived,  writ- 
ten crossways  on  the  back,  the  words : 
"Jacket-pattern  for  Dorothea  Holzen." 

41  What,  —  what?  Preserve  us!  How 
came  that  among  my  papers  ?  And  were 
you  laughing  at  that?" 

"Yes,  —  yes,  —  yes,"  went,  rather  fool- 
ishly, round  the  class. 

"  Hm,  hm  1 "  said  the  Conrector  to  him- 
self, "  Durten  Holzen,  — first  plays  mo  that 
trick  with  the  cushion,  and  then  with  the 
pattern,  —  hm,  hml  We    had  gone 

as  far  as  the  27th  chapter,  before  Christ- 
mas. What  are  you  standing  here  for, 
Musche  Karl,  and  staring  at  me?  Go 
back  to  your  place,  and  begin."  And  now 
the  lesson  really  began. 

When  the  clock  struck  twelve,  the  Herr 
Conrector  took  his  comforters  for  the 
brain,  his  books,  under  one  arm,  and  his 
comforter  for  the  flesh,  the  cushion,  under 
the  other,  and  went  home.  As  he  tried 
to  open  his  house-door,  he  found  it  very 
awkward  having  something  to  hold  under 
both  arms,  and  his  books  slipped  out  and 
fell  into  the  snow.  He  threw  down  the 
cushion  angrily  in  the  porch,  gathered  up 
his  books  and  opened  the  door  in  a  noisy 
way,  and  also  slammed  the  door  of  his 
study  as  he  went  in. 

Durten  Holzen  was  that  morning  the 
happiest  creature  in  all  Nigen-Bramborg, 
and  the  Nigen-Bramborg  hares  played 
the  first  violin  to  her  happiness.  That  is 
to  say,  the  bares,  in  consequence  of  the 
deep  snow,  had  eaten  all  the  green  cab- 
bages out  of  the  gardens,  and  not  a  soul 
in  the  city  had  green  cabbages  to  eat,  ex- 
cept Durten  Holzen,  who  had  had  the 
foresight  to  plant  a  little  in  the  house- 
garden,  where  the  hares  had  not  ventured. 
It  was  a  little  dish,  to  be  sure,  still  there 


was  a  dish,  and  it  was  the  Herr  Conrec- 
tor's favorite  dish.  This  she  had  cooked  for 
to-day,  for  her  heart  was  full  of  joy.  The 
yellow  Mamsell  had  provoked  him  yester- 
day, and  he  had  quarrelled  with  her ;  she, 
on  the  contrary,  had  provided  him  a  soft' 
seat  for  his  weary  school  hours  and  now 
he  sat  thereon  in  warmth  and  comfort; 
and  before  her,  on  the  hearth,  the  cab- 
bage was  gently  stewing,  in  the  most  de- 
lightful manner,  without  the  slightest  sus- 
picion of  burning,  and  the  fried  potatoes 
crackled  in  the  pan,  and  the  sausage  and 
bacon  were  cooking  as  intelligently  as  if 
they  had  been  used  to  it  all  their  live*. 
The  clock  struck  twelve.  All  was  ready  1 
Dished  up !  For  the  Herr  Conrector  al- 
ways appeared  punctually  at  the  stroke  of 
the  bell.  Now  the  doors  slammed,  —  that 
was  the  wind ;  and  Durten  stepped  into 
the  passage,  arrayed  in  a  snow-white  apron 
and  a  snow-white  cap,  with  the  dishes  in 
her  hands.  The  door  was  open,  and  there 
lay  her  cushion  in  the  snow! 

An  indiscreet  woman  would  have 
dropped  the  dishes,  but  Durten  controlled 
herself;  she  might  possibly  have  struck 
her  hands  together,  if  they  had  not  been 
occupied  with  the  cabbage  and  sausage. 
She  said  to  herself,  "Sol  that  is  my 
thanks  I"  aud  carried  the  dishes  into  the 
room,  and  placed  them  on  the  table,  then 
seated  herself,  and  gazed  fixedly  at  her 
empty  plate. 

The  Herr  Courector  sat  down  to  the 
table.  He  looked  very  much  out  of  hu- 
mor, but  the  odor  of  the  cabbage  enlivened 
him  a  little,  and  a  slight  smile  played 
about  his  lip* ;  but  vexation  still  predomi- 
nated in  his  face. 

Diirteu  did  nob-  look  exactly  vexed ;  she 
looked  quiet  and  self-absorbed.  She  was 
altered  in  some  way  ;  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago  she  would  have  pulled  out  the  full 
register  and  sung  her  master  such  a  choral 
and  moral  that  his  ears  would  have  rung 
again ;  but  now  she  sat  in  silence  and  ate 
nothing.  The  Herr  Conrector  did  not 
neglect  his  duty  in  that  respect,  and  every 
fresh  attack  on  the  cabbage  was  accompa- 
nied by  a  suppressed  sigh  from  Durten. 
When  he  had  satisfied  his  appetite,  he  be- 
came aware  of  her  unusual  behaviour,  and 
laying  down  his  knife  and  fork,  he  asked  : 

"  Why  do  you  eat  nothing  ?  "     / 

"  Oh,  I  have  such  a  weight  on  my  breast/9 
said  Durten,  aud  looked  sideways  out  of 
the  window. 

"  Hm ! "  said  the  Herr,  "  then  you  should 
take  a  little  drop  of  bitters;  but  your  cab- 
bage is  very  fine  1 "  and  he  made  another 
attack  upon  it,  thinking  to  himself:  "  For 
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opm,  there  is  nobody  better  than  Dtirten ; 
only  that  confounded  old  cushion  I  "  He 
added,  aloud  :  u  What  in  the  world  mado 
you  think  of  making  that  old  cushion  ?  " 

u  I  thought  nothing  but  good,"  said  Diir- 
ten,  gently. 

uTbe  boys, thought  nothing  but  evil, 
when  they  threw  the  stupid  thing  in  my 
face.  I  have  told  you,  before,  I  didn't 
want  such  trash  there ;  I  knew  well  enough 
where  it  came  from." 


Dtirten  had  it  on  her  tongue's  end  to 
say,  he  must  be  a  fine  Corrector  not  to 
keep  his  boys  in  better  order ;  but  she  re- 
strained herself,  and  when  he  had  finished 
his  dinner,  she  took  the  dishes  into  the 
kitchen,  saying  to  the  cushion,  as  she 
passed  it:  ''Lie  there,  then!  You  may 
lie  long,  for  all  me."  The  Herr  Con  rector 
took  his  arm-chair,  and  composed  himself 
for  a  nap. 


Thi  apprehensions  of  the  Canadians  as  to  the 
issue  of  the  third  and  last  question  now  pend- 
ing between  them  and  the  United  States  are  not, 
on  the  whole,  to  be  wondered  at  Their  luck 
under  the  Treaty  of  Washington  has  been  none 
of  the  best,  and  it  is  natural  that  after  having 
seen  one  game  surrendered  for  them  at  starting 
by  the  British  Govern  meat,  and  having  lost  a 
second  to  the  Americans  "  off  the  reel,"  as  the 
phrase  is,  they  should  be  a  little  nervous  about 
the  results  of  the  third,  considerable  as  were 
originally  supposed  to  be  the  odds  in  their  fa- 
vour. It  was  fully  imagined  at  the  date  of  the 
Washington  Treaty  by  Canadian  and  American 
fcbermen  alike  th  it  the  value  of  the  American 
fisheries  to  Canada  was  insignificant,  and  that 
the  valuation  by  the  Fishery  Commission  of  the 
respective  fishing  privileges  conceded  to  each 
other  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
would  result  in  the  establishment  of  a  consider- 
able claim  for  compensation  against  the. Treas- 
ury of  the  latter.  The  St.  Johns  (New  Bruns- 
wick) Telegraph,  however,  sounds  a  note  of 
alarm  to  its  Government  upon  this  head,  and 
states  that  it  is  informed  that  the  government 
of  the  United  States  is  already  in  a  position  to 
give  detailed  evidence  as  to  the  number  and 
nature  of  the  food  fishes  caught  on  their  coasts, 
sad  that  among  their  expert  witnesses  will  be 
aen  whose  powers  of  "  calculation  "  Will  be  so 
peat  that  they  will  probably  prove  that  the 
privileges  conceded  to  American  fishermen  are  a 
mere  bagatelle  compared  with  the  privilege  of 
access  to  the  great  American  fisheries.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  adds  the  journal  from  which 
we  quote,  with  pardonable  bitterness,  "  that  our 
American  cousins  are  good  at  boundary  ques- 
tions, arbitrations,  calculations,  and  bargains 
generally.  They  are  pleasant  to  meet  and  to 
know — we  would  not  ask  better  —  but  in' the 
matter  of  bargain-making  we  are  painfully  im- 
pressed with  the  feeling  of  our  inferiority,  and 
hence  the  need  of  timely  and  well-decided  prep- 
arations by  our  Government  for  the  Fishery 
Commission.    If  such  preparation  is  not  mode 


—  and  we  cannot  learn  that  it  is  —  our  raw  re- 
cruits of  untrained  witnesses  will  be  subject  to 
a  most  ignominious  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
trained  veterans  of  the  United  States." 

Fall  Mall  Gazette. 


A  letter  from  Naples  in  the  OrenzboUn 
draws  an  alarming  picture  of  the  condition  of 
that  city  and  of  the  surrounding  country. 
''Southern  Italy,"  says  the  writer,  "  is  a  huge 
den  of  robbers;  not  only  tho  mountains  and  the 
fields,  but  the  large  towns,  are  full  of  them. 
The  higher  officials  of  the  towns  are  now  toler- 
ably honest,  but  their  subordinates  form  a  sort 
of  Camorra,  whose  sole  object  is  plunder.  At 
tho  cab-stands  in  Naples  there  are  persons  who 
extort  money  under  various  pretexts  from  every 
one  who  takes  a  oab;  in  all  public  eating-houses 
and  theatres  there  are  swarms  of  pickpockets 
who  do  an  excellent  business,  and  are  on  very 
friendly  terms  with  the  gendarmes  and  police. 
Thieves  are  stationed  in  the  squares  and  mar- 
kets and  in  the  most  frequented  streets;  in  the 
hotels  they  b:ive  private  relations  with  the  ser- 
vants, and  in  the  harbour  with  the  custom- 
house officials.  Nearly  all  the  porters  at  the 
water-side  belong  to  this  Camorra,  and  it  seldom 
happens  that  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  luggage 
which  they  carry  to  the  custom-hoase  does  not 
disappear.  At  this  moment  —  the  autumn  of 
1872  —  the  sums  offered  by  the  commandants 
in  the  province  of  B  isilicata  alone  for  the  cap- 
ture of  briginds  amount  to  86,142  lire;  23,515 
lire  are  offered  for  the  capture  of  Cupucoino, 
21,565  for  that  of  Alfa  no,  and  603  for  that  of  a 
woman  named  Parent e.  If  the  State  is  ready 
to  pay  such  enormous  sums  for  the  oapture  of  a 
single  brigand,  they  must  indeed  be  formidable. 
Mansi,  who  has  now  escaped,  is  the  perpetrator 
of  120  murders,  and  yet  the  jury  only  found 
him  guilty  "  with  extenuating  circumstances!  '* 
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From  Fraser's  Magaxina 
THE  IRISH  BRIGADE  IN  THE  SERVICE    OF 
FRANCE  (1698-1791). 

The  existence  of  a  brigade  of  soldiers 
in  the  service  of  France,  composed  exclu- 
sively of  British  subjects,  and  annually  re- 
cruited from  our  shores,  is  a  very  striking 
fact,  and  one  whose  causes  and  significance 
may  have  been  too  much  overlooked  by 
modern  politicians.  No  one  can  fail  to  be 
struck  by  this  who  happens  to  read  a 
work  on  the  Irish  Brigade,  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
O'Callaghan,  to  which  we  have  had  occa- 
sion to  refer  iu  the  course  of  our  research- 
es. The  book  itself  is  bad,  full  of  inaccu- 
racies and  exaggerations,  and  unmistakably 
disloyal  in  its  tone,  yet  it  is  interesting, 
and  it  affords  food  for  much  serious  reflec- 
tion. 

The  origin  of  the  Irish  Brigade  in  the 
service  of  France  can  hardly  be  assigned 
to  any  definite  date;  for  although  the 
Brigade  was  not  fully  and  finally  organ- 
ized until  1698,  yet  the  first  germ  of  its 
existence  may  be  discovered  nearly  thirty 
years  before. 

As  early  as  the  year  1671,  Charles  II. 
had  permitted  the  Co  rate  de  Hamilton  to 
levy  a  body  of  over  fifteen  hundred  men 
in  Ireland  for  the  service  of  the  King  of 
France.  This  regiment  was  known  by  the 
name  of  the  regiment  de  Hamilton,  and  was 
broken  up  at  the  Count's  death  in  1676, 
and  its  members  drafted  into  other  French 
corps.  Among  them  was  a  young  Irish- 
man of  the  name  of  Lee,  who  afterwards, 
at  Lord  Mountcashel's  death  in  1694, 
succeeded  to  the  command  of  his  regiment 
—  the  first  and  not  the  least  distinguished 
of  the  Irish  Brigade.  There  had  been 
Irish  troop3  in  the  Spanish  service  ever 
since  the  desertion  of  Sir  Edward  Stanley 
in  1587 ;  and  from  1652  to  1658  a  regiment 
of  cavalry  and  one  of  infautry,  both  en- 
tirely comprised  of  Irishmen,  fought  under 
the  banners  of  France.  But  although 
these  troops  by  their  valour  tended  to 
create  a  reputation  for  the  Irish*  soldiery 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  they  can  not 
be  said  to  have  been  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  Irish  Brigade  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  or  to  have  any  claim  upon  our 
attention  here.  In  the  spring  of  1690, 
when  James  was  hard  pressed  in  Ireland, 
he  implored  Louis  XIV.  to  send  him  over 
some  French  troops,  whose  experience  and 
prestige  would  be  invaluable  to  hh  irregu- 
lar and  dispirited  army.  Louis  accordingly 
sent  over  about  six  thousand  men  to  Ire- 
land, under  the  Comte  de  Lauzun,  but 
demanded  in  exchange  a  similar  number 
of  Irish  troops,  to  aid  him  in  hi3  own  wars 


on  the  Continent.  Accordingly  a  body  of 
over  five  thousand  men  And  officers  of  the 
Irish  army  sailed  for  France  in  the 
transports  which  had  brought  over  De 
Lauzun's  forces  to  Ireland.  On  landing  at 
Brest  these  Irish  troops  were  formed  into 
three  regiments,  commanded  respectively 
by  Lord  Mountcashel,  the  Honourable 
Daniel  O'Brien,  afterwards  Lord  Clare, 
and  the  Honourable  Arthur  Dillon ;  Lord 
Mountcashel  being  commander-in-chief  of 
the  whole  brigade.  Although  this  body, 
which  was  afterwards  known  by  the  name 
of  the  '•  Old  Brigade,"  was  the*  forerunner 
of  the  real  Irish  Brigade,  yet  the  latter 
famous  corps  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
been  finally  organized  for  nearly  ten  years 
more.  Nevertheless  Lord  Mountcashel's 
Irishmen  did  good  service  to  the  cause  of 
France  during  the  years  1690  and  1691,  in 
Savoy  against  Victor  Amadeus,  and  in 
Spain  against  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia. 
Within  three  months  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  more  than 
eighteen  thousand  Irishmen  —  Jacobites 
or  otherwise  —  passed  over  into  France 
with  James  II.  Among  them  was  a  large 
proportion  of  trained  soldiers,  who  had 
been  recruited  in  Ireland  during  the  reign9 
of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  and  who  in 
virtue  of  the  capitulation  of  Limerick  were 
permitted  to  accompany  their  fallen  mon- 
arch to  his  asylum  in  France.  Some  of 
the  regiments  had  been  only  lately  raised 
for  the  service  of  Jame3  in  Ireland,  but  the 
*'  King's  "  dismounted  dragoons  dated  from 
1685,  the  regiment  of  Mountcashel  from 
1683,  and  the  Royal  Foot  Guards  from 
1662.  These  eighteen  thousand  Irish 
troops  in  the  pay  of  the  French  king,  al- 
though two-thirds  of  them  were  nominally 
in  the  service  of  James,  fought  bravely  for 
the  cause  of  France,  until  the  peace  of 
Ryswick  secured  for  a  brief  period  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe.  Their  ranks  were 
constantly  recruited  from  Ireland,  and, 
without  giving  any  credence  to  the  exag- 
gerated statements  of  Mr.  O'Callaghan  on 
this  pointy  we  can  well  believe  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Irish  Roman  Catho- 
lics found  their  way  to  France  during  the 
six  years  immediately  following  the  treaty 
of  Limerick ;  and,  indeed,  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
Jacobite  agents  were  established  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of 
enlisting  men  for  the  French  service,  and 
their  efforts  appear  to  have  been  complete- 
ly successful. 

The  fir3t  service  in  which  the  Irish  Bri- 
gade was  appointed  to  take  a  part  after  its 
organization  in   1692   was  an  expedition 
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against  England.  This  proposed  invasion 
was  planned  in  the  interest  both  of  James 
and  of  Louis ;  the  former  aimed  at  recov- 
ering his  lost  throne,  the  latter  at  deliver- 
ing a  home  thrust  at  the  able  and  intrepid 
chief  of  the  League  of  Augsburg.  But 
England  was  saved  from  invasion  in  1632, 
as  she  had  been  in  1588,  and  as  she  was  so 
often  afterwards,  by  the  intervention  of 
the  elements.  Contrary  winds  prevented 
the  French  from  embarking  their  troops  on 
board  the  transports,  while  they  enabled 
the  Dutch  squadron  of  Van  Allemonde  to 
effect  a  junction  with  the  British -fleet  un- 
der Admiral  Russell.  The  consequent  na- 
val engagement  off  Cape  La  Hogue  be- 
tween the  allied  fleets  and  the  French,  un- 
der the  gallant  Admiral  de  Tourville,  and 
the  brilliant  and  decisive  victory  of  the 
English  and  Dutch,  entirely  destroyed  the 
French  navy,  and  effectually  put  a  stop  to 
any  attempts  at  an  invasion  of  England 
for  some  time  afterwards.  James,  who 
had  watched  the  destruction  of  bis  hopes 
from  the  cliffs  of  La  Hogue,  retired' to 
Saint  Germain  immediately  after  the  en- 
gagement, and  the  Irish  troops  were  or- 
dered to  join  the  armies  of  the  French 
king  in  Flanders,  in  Germany,  in  Spain, 
and  in  Italy.  During  the  campaigns  of 
1692  and  1693  the  Irish  had  abundant  op- 
portunities of  wreaking  their  vengeance 
opon  the  English  king  and  his  armies,  and 
were  especially  conspicuous  by  their  brav- 
ery at  the  bloody  battle  of  Neer winder), 
where  William  was  completely  defeated, 
and  compelled  to  retire  before  the  superior 
force  of  his  great  military  rival  the  Mar- 
shal Duke  of  Luxemburg.  Throughout 
the  war,  indeed,  the  Irish  Brigade  was 
present  at  almost  every  battle  or  skirmish 
of  importance,  and  won  for  itself  a  repu- 
tation without  which  it  would  have  hardly 
survived  the  peace  of  Ryswick.  But  no- 
where was  their  valour  more  distinguished 
than  at  the  celebrated  battle  of  Marsaglia. 
About  six  thousand  men  of  the  Brigade 
were  present  in  the  French  army,  which 
was  under  the  command  of  Marshal  Cari- 
na*. At  the  commencement  of  the  en- 
gagement Prince  Eugene  succeeded  in 
breaking  the  French  centre,  but  before  he 
could  take  advantage  of  this  success  the 
thin  battalions  of  Clare's  regiment  imme- 
diately took  the  place  of  the  disorganized 
French  regiments,  and  charged  the  Ger- 
mans with  such  fury  that  they  in  their  turn 
were  obliged  to  fall  back.  Throughout 
the  battle  these  Irish  troops  stood  their 
ground,  and  Colonel  Wauchop  leading  up 
his  regiment b  to  the  charge  at  a  critical 
juncture,  Eugene  was  at  length  compelled 


to  retire,  leaving  Catinat  master  of  the 
field. 

As  by  the  peace  of  Ryswick  Louis  XIV. 
had  acknowledged  William  of  Orange  to 
be  the  lawful  King  of  Great  Britain,  it  was 
manifestly  impossible  for  him  any  longer 
to  allow  the  army  of  James,  as  such,  to  re- 
main in  his  dominions.  Unwilling,  how- 
ever, to  banish  the  soldiers  who  had  so 
ably  assisted  him  in  his  struggles  with  the 
League  of  Augsburg,  the  French  king  de- 
termined to  take  the  greater  part  of  Jatnes** 
troops  into  his  own  service,  and  by  uniting 
them  with  the  brigade  of  Mountcashel, 
already  mentioned  as  being  in  his  own  ar- 
my, to  organize  an  Irish  Brigade  or  band 
of  mercenaries  into  which  all  future  refu- 
gees from  Ireland  might  be  enlisted ;  and 
while  thus  providing  a  career  for  them- 
selves, might  assist  his  own  troops  in  fu- 
ture wars.  The  army  of  James  numbered 
over  12,000  men,  and  the  brigade  of 
Mountcashel  about  6,000,  making  together 
more  than  18,000  men,  out  of  which  early 
in  1698  was  formed  the  new  Irish  Brigade. 
The  reorganization  of  the  Irish  troops  was 
attended  with  considerable  difficulty,  from 
the  extraordinary  number  of  officers  which 
were  to  be  found  among  their  ranks,  and 
which  may  easily  be  accounted  for  by  the 
peculiar  origin  of  the  regiments.  It  was 
found  impossible  to  include  the  greater 
part  of  these  Irish  officers  in  the  new  Bri- 
gade ;  but  they  were  allowed  to  retain 
their  rank,  and  received  a  small  allowance 
from  the  treasury  of  France.  Dissatisfied 
with  this  treatment,  they  presented  a  peti- 
tion to  the  French  king,  setting  forth  at 
some  length  their  real  or  imaginary  griev- 
ances in  true  Irish  fashion ;  in  answer  to 
which  the  generous  Louis  formed  them  in- 
to a  distinct  corps  of  officers,  to  serve 
wherever  he  might  be  desirous  of  employ- 
ing them,  and  granted  them  the  full  pay 
attached  to  their  nominal  rank.  This  corps 
of  "reformed"  officers,  as  they  were 
called,  proved  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the 
Brigade  during  the  early  part  of  its  career, 
and  was  itself  distinguished  upon  many 
occasions. 

The  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession, 
which  began  almost  immediately  after  the 
formation  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  enabled 
Louis  to  turn  their  services  to  a  good  ac- 
count, and  in  one  of  the  earliest  engage- 
ments of  the  war  they  behaved  in  a  way 
that  confirmed  their  growing  reputation  on 
the  Continent,  and  satisfied  the  French 
king  of  his  wisdom  and  foresight  in  secur- 
ing their  services. 

The  city  of  Cremona,  then  belonging  to 
the  Spanish  dominion  in  Northern  Italy, 
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was  in  the  early  part  of  the  rear  1702  an 
important    military    centre.      A    gallant 
Spanish  officer,  Don  Diego  de  la  Concha, 
was  commandant  of  the  citadel,  and  Mar- 
shal Villeroi,  as  commander  of  the  French 
and  Spanish  troop?,  had  made  the  city  his 
head   quarters  during   the   winter.     The 
Marquis    de   Crenan   and  the   Comte  de 
Revel,  distinguished  French  general.*,  held 
subordinate  commands,  and  Colonels  Ar- 
thur Dillon  and  Walter  Bourke,  with  some 
600  men  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  raised  the 
entire  strength  of  the  garrison  to  about 
5,000    men.     At    no    great    distance    lay 
,  Prince    Eugene    at    the  head  of  a  small 
force,  too  weak  to  besiege  Cremona,  and 
yet  conscious  of  the  immense  importance 
of  its  reduction.     He  accordingly  through- 
out the  winter  devoted  his  particular  at- 
tention to  the  surprise  of  the  town ;  add 
having  put  himself  into    communication 
with  a  priest  of  the  name  of  Cozzoli  living 
within  Cremona,  he  contrived  to  have  a 
subterranean    passage   opened    from    the 
main  sewer  of  the  city  into  the  priest's 
house.    The  greatest    laxity  of  discipline 
prevailed    among  the  garrison,    and    the 
sentries  on  the  walls  were  both  few  and 
careless.      Eugene    had   no   difficulty    in 
introducing  by   degrees    about  500    men 
through    the   subterranean    passage   into 
the  priest's  keeping,  and  preparations  were 
accordingly    made  for  an  attack  on   the 
morning  of  the  1st  of  February,  1702.    In 
addition  to  his  own  corps  of  about  4,000 
men,  the  Prince  ordered  De  Vaudemont, 
at  the  head  of  5,000  more,  to  march  round 
the  city,  and.  crossing  the  river  Po  by  a 
bridge  of  boats  on  the  west,  to  enter  the 
town  by  the  gate  known  as  the  Po  Gate, 
and  effect  a  junction  with  the  forces   of 
Eugene  within  its  walls.    The  attack  was 
well  planned,  and  early  in  the  morning 
the  gates  of  All  Saints  and  Saint  Margaret 
were  opened  by  Father  Cozzoli's  cellar- 
men,  and  Eugene  might  have  taken  pos- 
session of  the  city  almost  without  striking 
a  blow,  had  not  Monsieur  d'Entragues,  a 
French  officer  of  rank,  happened  to  be  re- 
viewing a  regiment  of  marines  in  one  of 
the  squares  of  the  town  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning.    These  troops  opposed  the 
entrance  of  the  Germans  with  the  greatest 
bravery,    and    although    they  were  soon 
overpowered  by  Eugene's  superior  force, 
the  noise  of  the  conflict  aroused  the  sleep- 
ing garrison,  and  gave  time  for  a  hurried 
arming  and  assembling  of  the  other  troops. 
Before  the  allies  had  recovered  from  their 
surprise,  however,  Eugene  had  installed 
himself  in  the  Podesta,  or  Town  Hall,  and 
all  the  eastern  part  of  the  city  was  in  the 


hands  of  the  Germans.    Marshal  Villeroi, 
hurrying  from  his  quarters  with  a  slender 
escort,  was  taken   prisoner;  Crenan  and 
Montyon  were  also  taken,  De  la  Concha 
and  Desgrigny  were    mortally  wounded, 
D'Entragues  was  killed ;  and  the  Germaas 
were  already    congratulating    themselves 
on  their  victory,  when   a  body  of  men, 
who  had  been  despatched  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  Po  Gate,  at  which  the  Prince 
de  Vaudemont  would    have  to  enter  the 
town,  found  the  road  barred  by  a  small 
detachment  of  Irish,  under  the  command  of 
Major  O^Mahony,  who  defended  the  way 
until  the  remainder  of  their  countrymen, 
together  with  a  few  Spanish  and  French 
troops,  came  to  their  assistance;  and.  in 
spite  of  repeated  charges,  both  of  cavalry 
and  grenadiers,  they  occupied  the  fortifi- 
cations of  the  gateway,  and,  despatching 
fifty  of  their  number  to  break  down  the 
bridge  of  boats,  so  as  to  prevent  Vaude- 
mont from  attacking  them  in  the  rear,  they 
showed  a  bold  front  to  the  Germans  in  the 
city.    For  upwards  of  nine  hours  did  this 
devoted  band  resist  every  attempt  made 
by  Eugene  to  force  their  position.    In  vain 
did  the  flower  of  the  German  infantry  ad- 
vance resolutely  against  their  barricades; 
in  vain  did  the  terrible  Austrian  cuirassiers 
sweep  over  all  obstacles  and  penetrate  into 
the  midst  of  the  Irish :  the  Irish  remained 
firm.      The  Baron  de    Freiberjr,  one  of 
the  bravest  officers  in  the  Austrian  army, 
vowed  that  he   would  dislodge  them  or 
perish  in  the   attempt;  his  troops    were 
beaten    back,  and    he  himself  was  slain. 
Negotiations    were  tried    with   no  better 
effect.    Eugene  sent  an '  Irishman  in  his 
own    service,  one   MacDonnell,    to    treat 
with  O'Mahony,  thinking  that  the  persua- 
sions of  a  compatriot  could  not  but   be 
successful,  but  the  messenger  was  taken 
prisoner  and  the  Prince  defied.     At  length, 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  En- 
gene,  seeing  that  De  Vaudemont  could  not 
cross  the  river  to  joiu  him,  and  unable  to 
hold  the  town  with  his  actual  force,  was 
compelled  slowly  and  reluctantly  to  retire, 
carrying  with   him   a  marshal  of  France 
and  other  distinguished  prisoners,  but  leav- 
ing Cremona  as  he  had  entered  it  in  the 
morning,   a  Spanish  and  not    a    German 
city.    In  their  heroic  defence  of  Cremona 
the  Irish  were  reduced  from  COO  to  230 
men,  having  lost  no  less  than  87  officers 
and  283  men.    The  large  proportion  of 
officers    among  the   killed   and    wounded 
was  the  result  of  the  peculiar  organization 
of  the   Brigade  already  referred  to,  and 
which  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  in 
considering  the  results  of  any  encountei 
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in  which  the  Irish  troops  were  engaged. 
The  Marquis  de  Revel,  now  the  commander 
cf  Cremona,  selected  O'Mahony  as  the 
officer  to  be  sent  to  apprise  Louis  XIV.  of 
the  failure  of  Eugene's  attempt ;  and  the 
delighted  monarch,  to  mark  bis  apprecia- 
tion of  O'Mabony's  services  and  those  of 
the  Irish  generally,  received  him  with 
special  favour,  made  him  a  handsome  pres- 
ent and  settled  on  him  a  pension  of  a 
tboosand  livres. 

Beyond  their  savage  persecution  of  the 
Cimisardsin  the  Ovennes,  nothing  worthy 
of  note  is  recorded  of  the  Irish  troops 
from  Cremona  until  the  great  French  de- 
feat in  1704.  The  Brigade  at  Blenheim 
formed  part  of  the  division  of  Marshal 
Mucin,  which  was  opposed  to  the  allied 
forces  under  Prince  Eugene ;  and,  although 
not  more  than  two  thousand  strong,  they 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  gallant 
conduct  throughout  the  day;  and  when, 
at  its  close,  the  defeat  of  Tallard  by  Marl- 
borough rendered  it  necessary  for  Ma  rein 
to  draw  off  his  division,  to  the  Irish,  under 
toe  command  of  Lord  Clare,  was  assigned 
the  important  and  honourable  duty  of 
protecting  the  retreat.  In  this  position 
they  opposed  a  successful  resistance  to 
Prince  Eugene,  and  thus  while  the  main 
body  of  the  Allies  under  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  obtained  a  complete  victory 
orer  Marshal  Tallard,  the  division  of  Mar- 
an  was  enabled  to  effect  its  retreat  in  tol- 
erably good  order.  In  the  Italian  cam- 
paign of  the  next  year,  the  Irish  mustered 
is  much  greater  force  than  at  Blenheim, 
and  in  the  undecisive  battle  of  Cassano 
between  the  Due  de  Venddme  and  Prince 
Eugene  they  attracted  general  attention 
by  their  valour;  and  the  great  French 
commander  himself,  who  was  not  given  to 
flattery,  wrote  of  them  in  the  highest 
terms  "to  Louis  XIV.  At  the  battle  of 
Ramillies  the  brigade  sustained  a  severe 
taw  in  its  colonel,  Charles,  fifth  Viscount 
Core,  together  with  a  great  number  of 
inferior  officers  and  men.  This  Lord  Clare 
was  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  brave 
officers  who  distinguished  the  Irish  Bri- 
*?ade;  hi*  daring  charges  had  turned  the 
fcrto.ee  of  the  day  at  the  first  battle  of 
Blenheim,  and  his  skill  and  courage  had 
med  the  retreating  army  of  Marc  in  at 
toe  second.  It  was  while  endeavouring  to 
rally  the  flying  troops  at  Ramillies  that 
be  received  the  wounds  of  which  he  soon 
afterwards  died.  He  was  succeeded  in 
bis  title  and  in  the  nominal  command  of 
hU  regiment  by  his  infant  son,  afterwards 
the  Marshal  Thomond  and  the  hero  of 
Fontenov. 


During  the  years  1705  and  1706,  the 
Irish  took  part  in  the  various  military  op- 
erations in  Italy,  Germany,  and  Spain,  and 
were  especially  distinguished  at  the  battle 
of  Calcinato.  But  our  space  forbids  us  to 
enter  into  any  details  of  the  military  op- 
erations of  these  years,  or  those  which 
immediately  followed,  and  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  saying  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Irish  Brigade  at  Almanza, 
at  Oudenarde,  at  Mai  plaque  t,  and  at  Det- 
tingen,  was  not  of  any  considerable  im- 
portance. We  must,  therefore,  pass  over 
a  period  of  forty  years  in  a  somewhat  ab- 
rupt manner  in  order  to  be  able  to  devote 
our  attention  to  the  most  celebrated  if  not 
the  most  glorious  event  in  the  annals  of 
the  Irish  Brigade. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1645,  Marshal  Saxe 
invested  Tournay,  which  by  virtue  of  the 
Barrier  Treaty  was  garrisoned  by  Dutch 
troops.  Although  broken  down  in  con- 
stitution and  so  weak  as  to  be  unable  even 
to  mount  his  horse,  the  mind  of  the  great 
Marshal  was  as  clear  and1  as  active  as 
ever;  and  the  eighty  thousand  French- 
men who  composed  his  army  were  not  to 
be  beaten,  as  braver  Frenchmen  have  been 
beaten  in  our  own  time,  by  any  defect  in 
generalship.  Ere  the  army  had  been  long 
before  Tournay,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
who  commanded  the  allied  forces  in  the 
Netherlands,  set  out  from  Brussels  to 
raise  the  siege,  at  the  head  of  a  force  com- 
posed of  English,  Hanoverian,  Dutch,  and 
Germans,  to  the  number  of  about  fifty 
thousand  men,  of  whom  nearly  twenty 
thousand  were  British.  Marshal  Saxe, 
leaving  about  fifteen  thousand  men  to 
keep  the  garrison  of  Tournay  in  check, 
advanced  to  meet  the  allies,  and  estab- 
lished himself  in  a  strong  position  on  the 
plain  of  L'Escaut,  having  the  village  of 
Antoin  to  his  right,  with  the  wood  of 
Barre  to  his  left,  and  his  right  centre  rest- 
ing upon  the  little  village  of  Fontenoy. 
Strong  as  was  this  position  by  nature,  it 
was  fortified  and  protected  in  front  by  re- 
doubts, and  the  only  possible  approach, 
the  narrow  and  rugged  space  between 
Barre*  and  Fontenoy,  was  commanded  by 
no  less  than  one  hundred  and  ten  pieces 
of  cannon.  The  French  army  was  in- 
spirited by  the  presence  of  both  the  King 
and  the  Dauphin ;  and  Marshal  Saxe,  anx- 
ious to  secure  a  safe  retreat  for  the  royal 
party  in  case  of  accidents,  stationed  large 
detachments  of  troops  to  guard  the 
bridges  over  the  Scheldt  and  to  keep  up 
communications  in  his  rear.  Tho  absence 
of  these  troops  as  well  as  those  which  had 
been  left  before  Tournay  reduced  the  Mar- 
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ahal's  army  to  about  fifty-five  thousand 
men,  a  force  not  much  greater  numerically 
than  that  of  the  allies,  but  far  superior  in 
one  respect ;  namely,  that  it  was  free  from 
the  jealous  counsels  and  the  divided  action 
which  prevailed  in  the  opposite  camp.     At 
six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  of 
May  the  cannonade  began.    The  Dutch, 
under  the  Prince  of  Waldeck,  undertook 
to  carry  Antoih  and  Fontenoy  by  assault ; 
but  being  unable  to  penetrate  the  enemy's 
lines  nt  either  of  these  points,  and  having 
suffered    severely  from  the    fire    of  the 
French  batteries,  they  retreated  in  confu- 
sion to  a  distant  part  of  the  field,  and 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  any 
further  part  in  the  action.    A  detachment 
of  British  troops,  under  General  Ingolds- 
by,  which  had  been  despatched  to  pene- 
trate the  wood  of  Bar  re  and  storm  the  re- 
doubts beyond  it,  also   failed;    but   the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  with  the  main  body 
of  the  array,  consisting  of  about  fourteen 
thousand  English  and  Hanoverian  troops, 
advanced    steadily  through    the    terrible 
cross  fire  of  the  enemy's  batteries  upon 
the  French  centre.     The  nature  of  the 
ground  prevented  the  cavalry  from  accom- 
panying this  column  of  attack,  but  a  few 
light  field-pieces  were  dragged  along  by 
the  infantry.     As  soon  as  the  Guards,  who 
were  in  the  front  of  the  English  column, 
arrived  within  fifty  paces  of  the  enemy, 
their  commander,  Lord  Charles  Hay,  made 
a  formal  salute,  and  called  upon  the  French 
Guards  to  fire.     "  Messieurs/'   said  the 
Count    d'Anteroche,    "  nous    ne     tirons 
jamais  les  premiers  ;  tirez  vous-mdraes  1  " 
These  courtesies  Soon  gave  place  to  more 
serious  proceedings ;  and  the  English,  after 
a  deadly  volley,  moved  slowly  but  steadily 
forward,  driving  back  the  Guards  and  the 
various   French   regiments  which   succes- 
sively opposed    their   advance.      Like   a 
great  wave  the  British  column  moved  on, 
overwhelming  every  obstacle  in  its  irre- 
sistible progress,  and  the  stoutest  hearts 
in  the  French  army  quailed  at  its  approach. 
The    French    infantry    was    beaten,    the 
French  cavalry  was  in  conflision,  many  of 
the   bravest  of  the  French'  officers  were 
killed,    and    defeat    seemed    inevitable. 
Marshal  Saxe  implored  the  King  to   re- 
treat while  there  was  yet  time,  and  not  to 
expose  any  longer  a  life  so  valuable  to 
France  to  the  dangers  attendant  upon  a 
general  retreat    But  Louis  determined  to 
Btand  his  ground,  and  ordered  the  Marshal 
to  make  a  final  effort  to  retrieve  the  for- 
tunes of  the  day.     At  the  suggestion  of 
Count  Lally,  colonel  of  one  of  the  Irish 
regiments    which    bore    his    name,    four 


pieces  of  oannon  which  had  been  reserved 
for  the  defence  of  the  royal  position,  were 
directed  full  upon  the  victorious  column ; 
and  the  household  troops,  the  reserves, 
and  the  Irish  Brigade,  which  had  not  yet 
been  engaged,  were  drawn  together  by 
Marshal  Saxe  and  hurled  against  the  Eng- 
lish flank  with  the  energy  of  despair.  So 
distinguished  were  the  Irish  troops  in  this 
charge  that  to  them  is  usually  ascribed  the 
fortune  of  the  day.  For  the  English,  un- 
assisted by  cavalry  and  abandoned  by  the 
entire  Dutch  force,  were  staggered  by  this 
final  onslaught;  they  halted,  wavered,  and 
fell,  into  confusion.  At  length,  savs  Vol- 
taire, "  ils  se  raillerent ;  mais  ils  c£dcrent ; 
ils  quittercnt  le  champ  de  bataille  sans  tu- 
multe,  sans  confusion,  et  furent  vaincuj 
avec  honneur.1*  The  Irish  Brigade  on  this 
eventful  day  was  composed  of  the  regi- 
ments of  Clare,  Dillon,  Bulkeley,  Roth, 
Berwick,  Lally,  and  Fitzjames,  commanded 
by  Count  Arthur  Dillon  and  Lord  Clare. 
These  two  gallant  officers  won  for  them- 
selves undying  laurels  at  the  battle  of 
Fontenoy,  and  lived  to  serve  their  adopted 
country  with  equal  honour  both  in  peace 
and  war.  But  distinguished  as  was  their 
career,  there  was  an  officer  in  the  Irish 
Brigade  at  Fontenoy  who  was  destined  to 
play  a  more  prominent  part  in  the  world's 
history  than  either  Count  Dillon  or  Lord 
Clare,  and  whose  name  has  acquired  a 
lasting  reputation  among  the  number  of 
the  brave  and  unfortunate. 

But  it  is  not  possible  in  an  article  like 
the  present  to  find  space  for  any  account 
of  the-  life  of  Count  Lally.  The  his- 
tory of  his  command  in  India  alone  would 
furnish  materials  for  a  volume,  and,  indeed, 
occupies  a  considerable  space  in  the  pages 
of  one  of  the  most  valuable  writers  on  the 
military  history  of  that  country. 

During  the  absence  of  Lally  and  his 
Irish  contingent  in  the  East,  the  Brigade 
at  home,  from  a  combination  of  causes, 
fell  rapidly  into  decay.  It  had  risen  to  its 
highest  pitch  of  fame,  at  Fontenoy,  but  re- 
ceived a  death-blow  in  the  peace  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle.  From  that  day  it  begau  to 
decline.  The  eight  years  of  peace,  fol- 
lowed by  seven  years  of  war  in  which  th? 
French  arms  were  seldom  successful, 
tended  greatly  to  demoralize  the  Imli 
regiments,  while  the  repeal  of  so  many  of 
the  more  stringent  laws  against  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  in  Ireland  soon  after  the 
accession  of  George  III.  enabled  the  Irish 
to  serve  in  the  army  of  their  lawful  sov- 
ereign, and  thus  took  away  what  had  been 
doubtless  one  of  the  chief  inducements  to 
enlist  in  a  foreign  service. 
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Of  tbe  bravery  of  the  Irish  troops  in '  the  commander  of  their  regiment,  were 
the  French  service,  and  of  the  valuable  !  men  of  the  highest  social  position  in  their 
assistance  rendered  by  them  to  the  French  ;  own  country.  The  greatest  and  noblest 
cause,  there  can  be  no  question.  Their  j  houses  of  Ireland  had  their  representatives 
conduct  at  the  siege  of  Barcelona  in  1697   in  the  Brigade ;  the  Butlers,  the  Burkes 


has  been  warmly  eulogized  by  the  great 
commander  Venddme,  and  their  prowess 
tt  Cremona,  at  Cassano,  at  Fontenoy,  and 


or  Burghs,  the  Fitzge raids,  the  O'Neills, 
the  O'Briens,  the  Talbots,  the  Nugents, 
the  Plunketts,  and  the  Dillons  sent  many 


in 


at  numerous  other  battles  and  sieges  dur-  a  stout  heart  and  strong  arm  to  do  the 

lg  the  eighteenth  century,  calls  for  our  i  bidding    of  French    commanders,  and  to 

*  _.  _j._;__..__      it^  ,.  fight  against  their  countrymen  and  their 

allegiance  on  the  blood-stained  fields  of 
Flanders  and  Castille.  The  last  service 
in  which  the  Irish  Brigade  was  engaged  on 
the  side  of  France  was  the  expedition 
against  the  British  West  India  Islands  in 


highest  admiration.  The  peculiar  consti- 
tution of  the  Irish  regiments  was  not  with- 
out its  influence  upon  their  conduct  in 
:ite  field.  Most  of  the  regiments,  notably 
that  of  Lord  Clare,  were  raised  and  re- 
cruited entirely  from  the  estates  of  their 

commanding  officer,  and  were  composed  :  1779  and  1780.  Early  in  the  former  year, 
as  well  of  cadets  of  his  house  as  of  his  j  Count  Arthur  Dillon,  with  a  contingent 
dependants  and  retainer?,  many  of  whom  of  some  1,400  men,  served  under  the  Count 


claimed  relationship  with  their  leader, 
though  moving  in  an  humble  walk  of  life. 
The  regiments  of  Bourke  and  Dillon,  who 


d'Estaing  after  the  taking  of  Grenada  by 
the  French,  and,  although  unsuccessful  in 
an  attempt  to  wrest  Savannah  from  the 


distinguished  themselves  so  gloriously  at  British  at  the  end  of  1779,  he  took  part  in 
Cremona,  were  recruited  in  Galway  and  j  the  expedition  against  St.  Eustache  in  the 
Roscommon    from    the    followers  of   the   next  year,  which  resulted  in  the  capture 

of  thatj>lace  by  the  French.  The  last  oc- 
casion on  which  any  member  of  the  Irish 
Brigade  was  engaged  in    the   service  of 


chiefs  of  the  above  names.  Thus  the 
-clannish"  feeling  was  present  to  a  very 
great  degree  in  the  Irish  regiments ;  and 


fighting  side  by  side  with  their  own  France  was  at  the  seige  of  Brimstone  Hill 
-?  J    --2-"-1- ^  ' *       *'  in  the  island  of  St.  Christopher,  "  the  Gib- 

raltar of  the  Antilles,"  which  was  taken 
from  us  by  the  French,  after  a  siege  of 
thirty-one  days,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1782.  Count  Dillon,  the  commander 
of  the  Irish  forces,  was  made  governor- 
general  of  the  island,  which  he  held  until 
the  peace  of  1783,  when  it  was  restored  to 
Great  Britain.  The  Irish  Brigade  was  not 
broken  up  until  1791,  in  which  year  a  de- 
cree of  the  National  Assembly  abolished 
all  distinctions  between  foreign  troops  in 
the  service  of  France  and  native  French 
regiments.  Upon  this,  a  part  of  the  Bri- 
gade chose  to  remain  in  France,  and  be- 
came merged  in  the  general  army  of  the 
Republic,  while  six  regiments,  commanded 
respectively  by  Count  Walsh  de  Serrant, 
the  Duke  de  Fitzjames,  the  Honourable 
Henry  Dillon,  Viscount  Walsh  de  Serrant, 
Colonel  Daniel  O'Connell,  and  Colonel 
the  Irish  Brigade  must  have  exercised  a  ;  Conway,  preferred  to  emigrate  with  the 
'oosiderable  influence  upon  the  character :  French  Legitimists.  This  last  remnant 
••f  the  troops.  In  addition  to  the  regular  of  .the  Irish  Brigade  was  taken  into  the 
allowance  for  each  battalion,  a  large  num-  service  of  England,  from  whose  territory 
her  of  supernumerary  or  "reformed  "offi-  the  Brigade  had  been  originally  raised  and 
eers,  as  they  were  called,  were  to  be  found  ,  constantly    recruited,  and  against    whose 


m 

relations  and  neighbours  their  national 
bravery  was  increased,  while  a  spirit  of 
mutual  confidence  and  mutual  assistance 
was  engendered,  which  contributed  much  to 
their  steadiness  and  efficiency  in  the  field. 
The  fact  is,  that  Out  of  Ireland  the  Irish 
have  always  proved  themselves  to  be  admir- 
able soldiers,  and  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  formation  and  position  of  the 
Brigade  in  France  rendered  its  services 
especially  valuable  to  that  country.  A 
Urge  proportion  of  its  members,  as  we 
bare  already  shown,  must  have  been  of  a 
ttpcrior  class  to  that  from  which  the 
ordinary  soldier  is  usually  drawn,  and  the 
honourable  rivalry  which  existed  between 
them  and  the  French  troops,  combined 
with  their  intense  national  hatred  of  the 
English,  to  whom  they  were  so  often  op- 
posed, to  render  the  Irish  daring  and  res- 
olute soldiers.    The  number  of  officers  in 


ft  the  Irish  ranks,  and  at  a  time  when  per- 
gonal courage  was  of  so  much  value  in  bat- 
tle, the  presence  of  so  many  high-spirited 
gentlemen  cannot  but  have  been  of  con- 
siderable importance.    These    officers,  in 


nuny  instances  relations  or  connections  of  '  able  of  her  foes. 


armies  it  had  fought  for  a  hundred  years. 
England  received  back  again  into  her  alle- 
giance these  erring  subjects,  who  had  been 
for  three  generations  among  the  bravest, 
the  most  constant,  and  the  most  iraplac- 
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From  Hie  Spectator. 
DRYDBN  AND  MODERN  STYLE. 

Such  cheap  reprints  of  Dryden  as  the 
"  Globe  Edition  "  mark,  we  trust,  the  com- 
ing-back of  a  taste  for  poets  who  were  the 
delight  of  days  that  did  not  know  the  lurid 
tints  of  Byron,  or  the    artfully    natural 
music  of  Tennyson.    The  recoil  from  the 
stiff  squareness  of  line,  the  balanced  antithe- 
sis, and  the  polished  wit  which  threatened 
to  make  poetry  sink  to  the  level  of  acrostics, 
ir  at  last  going  to  the  opposite  extreme  of 
mystic  feebleness.    The.  wave  of  Roman- 
ticism which  brought  Byron,  Coleridge,  and 
Wordsworth,  has  also  brought  a  crowd  of 
imitators,  who  threaten  to  make  life  a  bur- 
den by  their  wailing  incoherency ;  by  their 
affected  use  of  antique  phrases  ;  by  their 
lackadaisical  laments  for  nothing  in  partic- 
ular ;  and  by  their  general  inability  to  say 
plain  things  in   plain  words,  or  to  write 
with  the  simplicity,  the  vigour,  and  the 
homely    richness   which    were    once    the 
crowning  glories   of  English  verse.     The 
pre-Riphaelites  are  pictorially  taking  the 
side  of  the  Ritualists,  who  in  turu  are  de- 
praving taste  by  their  glorifications  of  a 
barbaric  art,  because  it  sets  off  the  tenets 
of  the  sacerdotal  mythology.     Mr.  Rjs- 
setti's    considerable  capacity  for   writing 
verse  is  wedded  to  a  passion  for  obscurity 
of  thought  and  feeling.    Mr.  Swinburne's 
genius  for  melodious  utterance  is  united  to 
a  vicious  taste  that  too  often  disfigures 
pure  English  as  well  as  pure  thought.  The 
great  genius  of  Mr.  Browning  is  linked 
with  such  contempt  for  the  intelligence  of 
the  English  people,  that  he  shovels  rough 
jottings  out  of  his  note-book,  calls  them 
poetry  instead  of  conundrums,  and  thus 
leaves  the  mystic  product  for  the  wonder 
of  all  coming  time.     But  we   reach  the 
height  of  artistic  barbarity  only  when  we 
go  to  the  bodyguard  of  critics  who  wait  on' 
these  potentates,  and  salute  them  in  words 
that  ordinary  mind*  would  scarcely  use  to 
qualify  Dante.    The  preference  of  Swin- 
burne to  Shelley  has  become  a  common- 
place instead  of  a  joke.     An  artistic  sect, 
in  fact,  has  risen  to  preach  a  gospel,  to  make 
converts,  to  hurl  anathemas,  and  to  issue 
sentences  of  excommunication.    We  see  the 
evangel    revealed  in    such    signs    as  the 
haunting  of  studios,  the  dilettantism,  the 
petty  form  of  fetishism  which  is  called  the 
worship  of  Art,  the  belief  in  mythical  saints, 
the  capacity  for  attending  to  the  triviali- 
ties of  Ritualism,  and  the  weak  denuncia- 
tion of  all  windows  that  do  not  happen  to 
be  peaked.    All  this  betrays  a  feebleness 
of  mental  backbone,  a  tendency  to  moral 


curvature  of  the  spine,   which    will  draw 
forth  the  laughter  of  the  next  generation. 
We  owe   to  that  weakness  the  copies  of 
mediaeval  barbarity  which  the  more  fanati- 
cal   office-bearers  of   the    pre-Rap^aelite 
sect  place  on  the  walls  of  the  Exhibitions, 
not  only  with  perfect  gravity,  but  with  bad 
rebukes  to  those  old-fashioned  people  who 
doubt  whether  the  colouring  of  the  green 
angels,    with    grimy,    woeful    faces  and 
bodies  so  limp  that  they  could  be  folded  up 
in  a  carpet-bag,  is  quite  equal  to  the  col- 
ouring of  Titian.    We  are  indebted  to  the 
high  priests  of  the  same  sect  for  verses  in 
which  some  pretty  sentiment  is  expressed 
with  the  stammering  feebleness  of  a  dev- 
otee who  is  half  a  self-indulgent  Pagan 
and  half  a  monk ;  who  worships  Venus  one 
hour,  and  sings  matins  the  next;  who  fan- 
cies that  the  very  trees  cannot  be  poetical 
unless  they  be  scented  with   incense,  nor 
the  daylight  unless  it  be  brightened  by  the 
twinkle  of  red  tapers,  set  in  brass  candle- 
sticks ;  who  would  bring  back  dead  forma 
of  thought  and  a  dead  phraseology,  as  the 
Ritualists  try  to  galvanize  the  corpse  of  a 
dead  creed.    Yet,  we   repeat,  the  feeble 
tunefulness    of   half-monkish,    half-Pagan 
sentimentality  is    praised    in  words  that 
would  suffice  to  laud  the  higher  flights  of 
Dante.     Such  is  Romanticism  run  mad.    It 
is  net  a  whit  more  sane  or  less  ludicrous 
than   the    classical    monstrosity  that,  io 
'Westminster  Abbey,  represents  Chatham 
declaiming  to  astonished  nymphs  and  sea- 
horses, which  do  not  understand  a  word  of 
English,  and  were  never  in  the  House  of 
Lords  in  their  lives.     The  next    age  will 
laugh  as  heartily  at  the  carefully  simulated 
insanity  which  breaks  out  in  pre-Raphaelite 
verse  and  picture  as  we  laugh  at  the  gro- 
tesque struggles  of  the  fat,   fox-hunting, 
church-going,    old-port    stupidity    of   the 
Georgian  era  to  imitate  the  sculptured  Pa- 
ganism of  Greece.     We  need  a  new  Dun- 
ciad  to  place  on  the  gibbet  of  epigrammatic 
scorn  those  sectaries  who  write  and  paint 
as  if  they  fancied  that  the  first  duty  of  art 
was,  not  to  be  true,  but  to  be  queer,  and 
who  look  down  with  Pharisaic  contempt 
on  the  simple,  straightforward  mind  whic.i. 
like  Opie,  mixes  its  colours,  not  with  theo- 
ries, but  with  brains.    Less    thau  the  wit 
of  a  Pope  would  make  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land ring  with  laughter  at  the  feeble  copies 
of  half-barbaric  art  which  the  sect  is  plac- 
ing on  stained  window  and  in  puffed  books. 
A  hearty  burst  of  coutempt  from  the  lungs 
of  Common-sense  would  blow  these  phan- 
toms of  a  diseased  imagination  into  noth- 
ingness.   Meanwhile,  the  best  advice  that 
can  be  given  to  the  high  priests  of  the  sect 
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is  thai  they  should  clear  their  minds   of 
Cant. 

In  the  midst  of  a  misty  Romanticism, 
we  repeat  that  we  see  a  pre-eminently 
healthy  sign  in  the  republication  of  such 
classics  as  Dry  den.  No  better  medicine 
than  a  dose  of  Dryden  could  be  prescribed 
for  any  man  who  is  suffering  from  the 
measles  of  artistic  ritualism.  He  will,  no 
doubt,  find  the  fare  so  coarse  and  rough 
that  be  will  at  first  be  revolted,  and,  pitch- 
ing Absalom  and  Achitophel  to  the  other 
side  of  the  room,  he  will  fall  back  for 
solace  on  some  feeble,  flimsy,  undefined, 
sod  shrieking  spectre,  which  has  not  got 
tbe  gift  of  articulate  speech.  But  we  as- 
sure the  patient  that  the  cure  will  be  com- 
plete if  the  dose  be  taken  daily  for  a 
moDtb.  Dryden's  muscular  genius,  his 
flesh-and-blood  figures,  and  his  manly 
English,  will  seem  strangely  real  and 
healthful,  after  the  hot  air  and  the  mysti- 
cism of  verses  which,  like  precociously 
Eraogelical  children,  are  too  good  to  live. 
We  take  Dryden  because  he  is  singled  out 
bj  the  Sect  as  a  frightful  example  of  de- 
pravity. The  Rubens  of  poetry,  he  shocks 
■11  who  love  refinement,  grace,  soft  music, 
tenderness,  the  sweetness  of  life,  the  half- 
beard  notes  which  link,  as  with  unseen 
chains,  tbe  louder  harmonies  of  song  and 
eotoor.  He  disgusts  many  who  do  not  lie 
ill  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  measles,  and 
criticism  was  wont  to  deny  that  he  was  a 
poet  at  all.  Milton  said  that  Dryden  was 
"a rhymer,  but  no  poet/'  and  criticism  has 
been  saying  much  the  same  thing  ever 
ance.  Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  write  a 
scathing  review  of  all  that  came  from  his 
pen,  or  to  show  how  wooden  is  much  of 
the  Terse  that  he  meant  to  be  poetical, 
how  hard  are  even  the  loftiest  notes  of  his 
song,  and  how  short  are  the  flights  that  he 
can  take  even  when  his  power  of  wing  is 
si  its  best.  If  we  go  to  him  for  that  in- 
definable, impalpable,  Jbut  unmistakable 
something  called  poetry,  he  will  not  bear  a 
comparison,  we  do  not  say  with  Burns,  or 
Shelley,  or  Coleridge,  but  with  far  Bmaller 
nun.  It  is  almost  ludicrous  to  pass  from 
Tennyson's  Two  Voices  to  those  parts  of 
the  Hind  and  the  Panther  in  which  Dryden 
tries  to  pierce  a  little  below  the  super- 
ficial crust  of  dogmatic  theology.  The 
new  poet  is  profounder  than  the  old  even 
tt  a  philosopher,  and  he  states  the  best  of 
the  floating  arguments  for  a  life  to  come 
^th  a  power  which  might  be  envied  by  a 
mere  theologian ;  but  he  never  forgets 
that  the  first  office  of  a  poet  is  to  sing,  and 
the  hues  of  poetry  and  philosophy  are 
•hot  through  and  through  each  other,  so 


that  the  tints  come  and  go,  vanish  and 
glisten,  as  they  move.  The  lines  of  Dry- 
den, on  the  other  hand,  simply  give  a 
rather  shallow  logic  the  voice  of  vigorous 
declamation,  which  might  almost  as  well 
have  taken  the  form  of  prose  as  of  verse. 
So  tar,  Dryden  was  no  poet. 

But  those  mystic  sectaries  who  flaunt 
that  fact  contemptuously  forget  to  ask  how 
far  it  was  the  result  of  Dryden's  own  lack 
of  native  power,  and  how  far  it  is  due  to 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Everyone  who 
can  sing  at  all  in  these  days  sings  with 
some  degree  of  melody.  The  smallest 
scrap  of  verse  in  a  magazine  or  a  newspa- 
per, although  signed  by  an  unknown  hand, 
is  more  free  from  scientific  or  prosaic 
thoughts  and  words,  and  more  swiftly 
breaks  into  song,  than  the  occasional 
verses  even  of  Dryden  and  Pope.  But  is 
it  possible  that  self-conceit  can  be  so  Olym- 
pian as  to  fancy  that  what  is  easy  to  the 
puniest  throats  of  these  days  would  lie  be- 
yond the  compass  of  Dryden's  vocal  pow- 
ers, if  Dryden  were  living  at  the  present 
time  ?  The  truth  is  that  such  a  man  could 
have  sung  any  tune  of  which  he  had  heard 
the  key-note.  A  poet  is,  of  all  men,  the 
most  susceptible  to  the  impressions  of  .his 
day.  Keats,  in  whom  the  poetic  tempera- 
ment had  almost  a  diseased  strength,  said 
that  he  often  found  himself  like  an  instru- 
ment on  which  the  passing  wind  made  mu- 
sic ;  and  such,  in  less  degree,  is  the  expe- 
rience of  minds  more  robustly  made.  It 
is  the  secret  of  that  recoil  from  the  artifi- 
cial melody  of  Pope  which  reached  its  full 
force  after  the  French .  Revolution.  When 
thought  grew  deeper,  feelings  more  natu- 
ral, and  the  revolt  against  the  sacerdotal 
sanctities  of  the  Church  more  loud  than 
they  had  been  since  the  Reformation,  the 
poetry  of  the  age  took  the  same  hue  and 
note.  Men  went  back  to  the  old  ballads 
for  snatches  of  wild  barbaric  melody,  at 
the  bidding  of  the  impulse  which  made 
Rousseau  paradoxically  prefer  a  life  of 
savagery  to  such  civilization  as  kings, 
monks,  priests,  soldiers,  and  statesmen  had 
brought  to  France.  And  when  poetry  be- 
came mbre  natural,  less  obedient  to  the 
!  petty  rules  of  the  schools,  and  bolder  in 
'  its  flights,  it  did  but  follow  the  age,  anl 
give  voice  to  what  all  men  were  feeling. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  imag- 
ine that  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Coleridge 
would  have  suns  a*  tbey  did  if  they  had 
been  born  a  hundred  years  earlier,  and  it 
is  highly  probable  that  they  would  have 
cast  in  their  lot  with  the  school  which  was 
richest  in  epigram  and  wit.  In  fact,  Byron 
did  wish  that  his  age  would  permit  him  to 
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follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Pope,  for  whom 
he  had  an  extravagant  and  even  perverse 
admiration.  He  first  gained  fame  as  a 
copyist  of  the  Dunciad,  but  he  soon  found 
that  the  wailing*  of  Childe  Harold  were 
more  to  the  mind  of  a  discontented  time 
than  any  number  of  exotic  epigrams,  and 
so  he  put  aside,  with  a  half-affected  sigh, 
the  dream  of  rivalling  the  Moral  Essays. 
In  precisely  the  same  fashion  did  another 
set  of  influences  draw  Dryden  away  from 
mysticism  and  music  to  epigram  and  hero- 
ics. He  fell  on  an  age  which  is  perhaps 
the  most  contemptible  in  the  whole  range 
of  English  history,  with  the  doubtful  ex- 
ception of  the  time  that  prepared  men  for 
the  worship  of  George  IV.  The  manly 
dignity  and  earnestness  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  had  fled  away  as  if  for  ever.  The 
moral  austerity  of  Puritanism  had  been 
driven  into  hiding  by  that  Blessed  Restora- 
tion which  furnished  England  with  a  King 
who  became  the  pensioner  of  France  by 
divine  right?  with  a  Court  which  was 
guided  by  a  well  filled  harem,  and  sancti- 
fied by  a  platoon  of  apostolical ly  ordained 
right  reverend  fathers  in  God;  with  a  li- 
cense which  had  dropped  the  veil  of  deco- 
rum when  crossing  the  Channel  from 
France,  and  had  sunk  into  a  swinish  gross- 
ness.  Loyalty  could  do  nothing  higher 
than  desecrate  the  remains  of  the  prince 
of  English  rulers,  soldiers,  and  statesmen. 
Religion  blossomed  into  no  higher  flower 
of  sanctity  than  the  composition  of  a  lit- 
urgy in  honour  of  a  Blessed  Martyr  who 
had  united  some  family  virtue,  some  grace 
of  manner,  some  taste  for  the  picturesque 
points  of  dress,  aud  some  turn  for  rhetori- 
cal piety,  to  a  remarkable  talent  for  telling 
lies.  No  great  man  could  have  lived  in  the 
political  or  the  courtly  atmosphere.  Great- 
ness betook  itself  to  the  loneliness  of  the 
study.  The  grim  Hebrew  earnestness  of 
Puritanism  fled  into  the  twilight  of  con- 
venticles, away  from  the  influences  which 
would  have  softened  the  rigour  of  its  fa- 
naticism, and  away  aho  from  the  classes 
which  it  would  have  braced  into  a  manli- 
ness that  would  have  smitten  dead  the  lin- 
gering sacerdotalism  of  the  English  people. 
In  high  places  patriotism  and  religion  were 
meaningless  names.  The  realities  were  to 
be  found  only  among  the  classes  which  lay 
far  from  Court  and  fashion.  Philosophy 
had  in  the  hands  of  Hobbes  become  a  rea- 
soned plea  for  absolutism,  and  the  pro- 
founder  parts  of  his  system  had  as  yet 
done  nothing  higher  than  cast  doubt  on 
all  the  sanctities  of  life.  Theologians 
busied  themselves  with  blustering  little 
incredibilities  that  have    happily  at  last 


passed  away  from  the  view  of  all  men  w!io 
do  not  wait  on  priests. 

Such  was  the  time  of  Dryden,  and  the 
higher  flowers  of  poetry  could  not  bloom 
in  that  atmosphere.  One  great  poet  did, 
indeed,  still  live,  and  still  sing  with  He- 
brew majesty  and  sublimity;  but  he  was 
blind,  poor,  and  lonely,  —  "  with  darkness 
and  with  dangers  compassed  round,  and 
solitude."  He  had  drawn  the  tone  of  his 
inspiration  from  a  nobler  time,  and  his  or- 
gan music  seemed  so  monotonous  and  so 
dull  to  the  men  who  were  the  examplar* 
of  taste,  that  they  went  after  the  light 
fiddling  band  which  was  led  by  Dryden. 
The  author  of  Absolom  and  Achtiophel  was 
admirably  fitted  to  be  the  laureate  of  such 
an  age.  Burdened  by  no  small  scruples  or 
deep  convictions,  apt  to  catch  any  tune 
that  might  happen  to  be  liked  by  the  crowd, 
gifted  with  extraordinary  force  of  brain, 
with  wit,  and  with  such  a  mastery  over  the 
mechanism  of  words  as  comes  to  few  men 
in  a  whole  race,  he  said,  with  incomparable 
power,  what  the  triflers  of  the  Court,  the 
intriguers  of  the  Parliament  House,  the 
loungers  of  the  green-room,  the  literary 
dictators  of  the  coffeehouses  were  thinking 
or  feeling  about  the  narrow  strip  of  life 
which  lay  between  Whitehall  and  Temple 
Bar.  London  called  for  heroic  comedies, 
spiced  with  sonorous  rhetoric  and  inde- 
cency; and  what  it  demanded  Dryden 
gave.  The  taste  for  personal  satire  inev- 
itably gathered  the  strength  of  a  passion 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  Court  and  a 
Senate  where  life  was  one  long  scandal: 
and  Dryden  lashed  the  sins,  the  follies,  the 
frailties,  the  infirmities  of  courtier,  politi- 
cian, and  poet  with  a  whip  such  as  had 
been  wielded  by  the  satirists  neither  of 
Greece  nor  of  Rome.  A  time  which  had 
lost  an  ear  for  the  deeper  melodies  of  life 
could  still  cheer  rhetorical  bravuras,  sound- 
ing verse,  and  feats  of  rhythmical  u  execu- 
tion," — just  as  people  who  turn  wearily 
away  from  the  austere  sublimities  of  Se- 
bastian Bach  or  Haydn  may  be  moved  to 
superficial  admiration  by  the  brilliancy  of 
Verdi ;  and  so  Dryden  wrote  odes  like  Al- 
exander's Feast,  which,  although  enormous- 
ly over-praised,  is  still  a  fine  piece  of  arti- 
ficial music.  Such  was  the  office  that  Dry- 
den did  for  his  age.  But  he  could  have 
done  far  higher  work  if  there  had  been 
any  call.  His  taste  was  pure,  as  he  showed 
by  his  reverence  for  Shakespeare  and  Mil- 
ton, at  a  time  when  the  one  was  deemed  a 
barbarian  and  the  other  a  pedant.  And 
the  compass  of  his  song  grew  with  every 
year  of  his  life.  His  poems  are  on  a 
heightening  scale  of  excellence,  and  his 
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finest  glow  of  song  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Fables  which  he  wrote  at  a  time  of  life 
when  the  voice  usually  begins  to  fail.  Had 
he  been  born  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
later  he  would  have  written  as  mystically, 
as  musically,  and  as  poetically  as  the  age 
could  have  wished. 

Now,  however,  the  chief  value  of  Dry- 
den  comes  from  his  ruddy,  sturdy  English 
health.    Whatever  may  have  been  the  sins 
of  the  Restoration,  it  was  not  a  time  of 
hypocrisy,  and  indeed  it  spoke  its  mind 
with  astonishing  frankness.    It  called  the 
earth  to  inspect  its  rascality,  and  Dryden 
took  the  inventory  in  the  spirit  of  the  day. 
Nor  was  it  an  age  of  puny  sentimentality, 
or  of  sickly  analysts  of  motives.    Even  its 
blackguardism  was  eminently  healthful  in 
comparison  with  the  diseased  curiosity  of 
tome  less  depraved  times ;  and  here,  again, 
it  found  in  Dryden  a  faithful  secretary. 
He  spoke  out  with  a  downright  frankness 
and  simplicity,  which  bring  the  refresh- 
ment of  common-sense  to  a  mind  tired  of 
the  artificially  tortuous  subtlety  of  writers 
who  only  half  know  what  they  mean,  and 
who  waste  time  in  microscopically  exam- 
ining their  own  small  souls.      And  the 
English  of  Dryden  is  for  all  time  a  model 
of  the  manly,  straightforward,  rapid,  vig- 
oroos  style  which  misty  sectaries  would 
kill  if  they  could.    His  coarseness  will 
hart  no  one  who  is  not  already  vicious,  and 
the  6tudy  of  his  healthy  simplicity  and 
vigour  would  help  to  exterminate  a  poeti- 
cal sect  which  draws  much  of  its  inspira- 
tion from  a  diseased  self-consciousness  and 
•elf-conceit.     We  do  not,  indeed,  go  to  him 
for  the  highest  notes  of  song.    His  poetry 
has  not  the  sunny,  healthful  gaiety  of 
Chancer,  whose  verse  recalls  the  green 
fields  and  the  voice  of  birds ;  nor  does  it 
reach  the  same  rank  as  Spenser's,  which 
seems  to  come  from  fairyland ;  nor  has  it 
any  kinship    with    that  of  Shakespeare, 
whose  touch  awakes  whatever  is  musical 
hi  life  or  thing ;  or  with  that  of  Milton, 
whose  cathedral  music  peals  forth  a  fit  ju- 
bilation to  the  hierarchies  of  blazing  sera- 
phim that  he  saw  with  the  inner  eye,  which 
vas  only  filled  with  a  more  heavenly  radi- 
ance when  it  was  shut  out  from  the  light 
of  day.    Dryden  stands  in  a  far  lower 
place,  but  in  his  own  circle  he  has  no  supe- 
rior; and,  as  the  satirist,  the  reasoner  in 
verse,  the  magnificent  declaimer,  the  mas- 
ter of  descriptive  epigram,  he  will  draw 
forth  the  homage  of  distant  generations, 
long  after  some  pretentious  names  of  later 
days  shall  have  slept  in  forgetfulness. 
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Part  If. 

CHAPTER   V. 

When  I  got  up,  about  two  hours  after, 
I  was  in  a  very  uncomfortable  state  of 
mind,  not  knowing  in  the  least  what  I 
ought  to  do.  Daylight  is  a  great  matter, 
to  be  sure,  and  consoles  one  in  one's  per- 
plexity ;  but  yet  daylight  means  the  visits 
of  one's  friends,  and  inquiries  into  all  that 
one  has  done  and  means  to  do.  I  could 
not  have  such  an  inmate  in  my  house  with- 
out people  knowing  it.  I  was  thrusting 
myself,  as  it  were,  into  a  family  quarrel 
which  I  knew  nothing  of — I  one  of  the 
most  peaceable  people  —  I 

When  I  went  down  Stairs  the  drawing- 
room  was  still  as  I  had  left  it,  and  the 
sofa  and  its  cushions  were  all  marked 
with  dust  where  my  poor  visitor  had  lain 
down.  I  believe,  though  Mary  is  a  good 
girl  on  the  whole,  that  there  was  a  little 
spite  in  all  this,  to  show  me  my  own  enor- 
mity. A  decanter  of  wine  was  left  on  the 
table  too,  with  the  glass  which  had  been 
used  last  night.  It  gave  the  most  miser- 
able squalid  look  to  the  room,  or  at  least  I 
thought  so.  Then  Mary  appeared  with 
broom  and  dust-pan,  severely  disapprov- 
ing, and  I  was  swept  away,  like  the  dust, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  garden,  which  was 
haxy  and  dewy  and  rather  cold  on  this 
October  morning.  The  trees  were  all 
changing  colour,  the  mignonette  stalks 
were  long  and  straggling,  there  was  noth- 
ing in  the  beds  .but  asters  and  dahlias  and 
other  autumn  flowers.  And  the  monthly 
rose  on  the  porch  looked  pale,  as  if  it  felt 
the  coming  frost.  I  went  to  the  gate  and 
looked  out  upon  the  Green  with  a  pang  of 
discomfort.  What  would  everybody  think  ? 
There  were  not  many  people  about  ex- 
cept the  tradespeople  going  for  orders 
and  the  servants  at  their  work.  East 
Cottage  looked  more  human  than  usual 
in  the  hazy  autumn  morning  sun.  The 
windows  were  all  open,  and  White  was 
sweeping  the  fallen  leaves  carefully  away 
from  the  door.  I  even  saw  Mr.  Reinhardt 
in  his  dressing-gown  come  out  to  speak  to 
him.  My  heart  beat  wildly  and  I  drew 
back  at  the  -  sight.  As  if  Mr.  Reinhardt 
was  anything  to  me  I  But  I  was  restless 
and  uncomfortable  and  could  not  compose 
myself.  When  I  went  in  I  could  not  sit 
down  and  breakfast  by  myself  as  I  usually 
did.  I  wanted  to  see  how  my  lodger  was, 
and  yet  I  did  not  want  to  disturb  her.  At 
last  I  went  to  the  door  of  the  west  room 
and  listened.    When    I    heard   signs   of 
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movement  inside  I  knocked  and  went  in. 
She  was  still  in  bed;  she  was  lying  half 
smothered  up  in  the  fine  linen  and  downy 

Sillows.  On  the  bed  there  was  an  eider- 
own  coverlet  covered  with  crimson  silk, 
and  she  had  stretched  out  her  arm  over  it 
and  was  grasping  it  with  her  hand.  She 
greeted  me  with  a  smile  which  lighted  up 
her  beautiful  face  like  sunshine. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  am  better  —  I  am  quite 
well,"  she  said.  "I  am  so  happy  to  be 
here." 

She  did  not  put  out  her  hand,  or  offer 
any  thanks  or  salutations,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  this  was  good  taste.  I  was 
pleased  with  her  for  not  being  too  grate- 
ful or  affectionate.  I  believe  if  she  had 
been  very  grateful  and  affectionate  I 
should  have  thought  that  was  best.  For 
again  the  charm  came  over  me  —  a  charm 
doubled  by  her  smile.  How  beautiful  she 
wasl  the  warm  nest  she  was  lying  in,  and 
the  pleasure  and  comfort  she  evidently 
felt  in  being  there,  had  brought  a  little 
colour  to  her  cheeks  — just  a  very  little 
—  but  that  became  her  beauty  best.  She 
was  younger  than  I  thought.  I  had  sup- 
posed her  to  be  over  thirty  last  night,  now 
she  looked  five  or  si  x^and- twenty,  in  the 
very  height  and  fulness  of  her  bloom. 

.  "  Shall  I  send  you  some  breakfast  ?  M  I 
said. 

w  Oh,  please !  I  suppose  you  don't 
know  how  nice  it  is  to  lie  in  a  soft  bed 
like  this,  to  feel  the  nice  linen  and  the 
silk,  and  be  waited  upon  ?  You  have  al- 
ways been  just  so,  and  never  known  the 
difference  ?     Ah !  what  a  difference  it  is." 

"I  have  been  very  poor  in  my  time," 
said  I. 

44  Have  you  ?  I  should  not  have  thought 
it.  But  never  so  poor  as  me.  Let  me 
have  my  breakfast,  please :  tea  with  cream 
in  it.  May  I  have  some  cream?  and  — 
anything  —  whatever  you  please;  for  I  am 
hungry ;  but  tea  with  cream." 

44  Surely,"  I  said ;  "  it  is  being  prepared 
for  you  now." 

And  then  I  stood  looking  at  her,  won- 
dering. I  knew  nothing  of  her,  not  even 
her  name,  aud  jret  I  stood  in  the  mo3t  fa- 
miliar relation  to  her,  like  a  mother  to  a 
child.  Her  smile  quite  warmed  and  bright- 
ened me  as  she  lay  there  in  such  childish 
enjoyment.  How  strange  it  was.  And  it 
seemed  to  me  that  everything  had  gone 
out  of  her  mind  except  the  delightful  nov- 
elty of  her  surrounding.  She  forgot  that 
she  was  a  stranger  in  a  strange  house,  and 
all  the  suspicious  unpleasant  circumstan- 
ces. When  Mary  came  in  with  the  tray 
she  positively  laughed  with  pleasure,  and 


jumped  up  in  bed,  raising  herself  as  light- 
ly as  a  child. 

"You  must  have  a  shawl  put  round 
your  shoulders/'  I  said. 

44  Ob,  let  me  have  the  beautiful  one  yon 
put  over  me  last  night.  What  a  beauty 
it  was  1    Let  me  have  that,"  she  cried. 

Mary  gave  me  a  warning  look.  But  I 
was  indignant  with  Mary.  I  went  and 
fetched  it  almost  with  tears  in  my  eyes. 
Poor  soul!  poor  child  1  like  a  baby  ad- 
miring it  because  it  was  pretty.  I  put  it 
round  her,  though  it  was  my  best :  and 
with  my  cashmere  about  her  shoulder*, 
and  her  beautiful  face  all  lighted  up  with 
pleasure,  she  was  like  a  picture.  I  am 
sure  the  Sleeping  Beauty  could  not  have 
been  more  lovely  when  she  started  from 
her  hundred  years'  sleep. 

I  went  back  to  the  dining-room  and 
took  my  own  breakfast  quite  exhilarated. 
My  perplexities  floated  away.  I  too  felt  like 
a  child  with  a  new  toy.  If  I  had  but  had 
a  daughter  like  that,  I  said  to  myself — 
what  a  sweet  companion,  what  a  delight 
in  one's  lifel  But  then  daughters  will 
marry ;  and  to  think  of  such  a  one,  bound 
to  a  cruel  husband,  who  quarrelled  witU 
her,  deserted  her  —  Oh,  what  cruel  stuff 
men  are  made  of  1  What  pretext  could  he 
have  for  conduct  so  monstrous  ?  She  was 
as  sweet  as  a  flower,  and  more  beautiful 
than  any  woman  I  ever  saw ;  and  to  leave 
her  sitting  in  the  dust  at  his  closed  door! 
I  could  scarcely  keep  still,  my  indignation 
was  so  great.  The  bloodless  wretch! 
without  ruth,  or  heart,  or  even  common 
charity.  One  has  heard  such  tales  of  men 
rapt  up  in  some  cold  intellectual  pursuit; 
how  they  get  to  forget  everything,  and  de- 
spise love  and  duty,  and  all  that  is  worth 
living  for,  for  their  miserable  science. 
They  would  rather  be  fellows  of  a  learned 
society  than  heads  of  happy  houses ;  rather 
make  some  foolish  discovery  to  be  written 
down  in  the  papers,  than  live  a  good  life 
and  look  after  their  own.  I  have  even 
known  cases  —  certainly  nothing  so  bad 
as  this  —  but  cases  in  which  a  man  for  his 
art,  or  his  learning,  or  something,  has 
driven  his  wife  into  miserable  solitude,  or 
still  more  miserable  society.  Yes,  I  have 
known  such  cases :  and  the  curious  thing 
is,  that  it  is  always  the  weak  men,  whose 
researches  can  be  of  use  to  no  mortal  be- 
ing, who  neglect  everything  for  science. 
The  great  men  are  great  enough  to  be 
men  and  philosophers  too.  All  this  I  said 
in  my  heart  with  a  contempt  for  our  scien- 
tific gentleman  which  I  did  not  disguise 
to  myself.  I  finished  my  breakfast  quick- 
ly, longing  to  go  back  to  my  guest,  when 
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all  at  once  Martha  and  Nelly,  the  Admi- 
ral's daughters,  came  running  in,  as  they 
had  a  way  of  doing.  They  were  great  fa- 
vourites of  mine,  or,  at  least,  Nelly  was  — 
hat  I  was  annoyed  more  than  I  could  tell  to 
see  them  now. 

"  We  came  in  to  ask  if  you  were  quite 
well,"  said  Nelly.  "  Papa  frightened  us 
all  with  the  strangest  story.  He  insists 
that  you  came  home  quite  late,  leaning  on 
Mary's  arm,  and  was  sure  you  must  have 
been  ilL  You  can't  think  bow  positive  he 
is,  and  what  a  story  he  made  out.  He 
taw  you  from  his  window  coming  along 
the  road,  so  he  says ;  and  now  I  look  at 
you,  Mrs.  Musgrave,  you  are  a  little  pale.'** 

u  It  was  not  I,  you  can  tell  the  Admiral," 
I  said.  "I  wonder  his  sharp  eyes  were 
deceived.  It  was  a  —  friend-— I  have 
staying  with  me." 

M A  friend  you  have  staying  with  yon? 
Fancy,  Nelly  I  and  we  not  to  know/1 

44  She  came  quite  late  —  yesterday," 
said  I.  "She  is  in  —  very  poor  health. 
She  has  come  to  be  —  quiet.  Poor  thing, 
1  had  to  give  her  my  arm." 

"Bat  I  thought  you  were  at  the  Stokes' 
last  night  ?  "  said  Martha. 

"So  I  was ;  but  when  I  came  back  it 
was  such  a  lovely  night :  yon  should  have 
been  out,  Nelly,  you  who  are  so  fond  of 
moonlight.  I  never  saw  the  Green  look 
more  beautiful.  I  could  hardly  make  up 
my  mind  to  come  in." 

Dear,  dear,  dear  t  I  wonder  if  all  our 
fibs  are  really  kept  an  account  of?  As  I 
vent  on  romancing  I  felt  a  little  shiver 
ran  over  me.    But  what  could  I  do  ? 

Nelly  gave  me  a  look.  She  was  wiser 
than  her  sister,  who  took  everything  in  a 
matterrof-fact  way.  She  gave  me  a  kiss, 
and  said,  "  We  had  better  go  and  satisfy 
papa.    He  was  quite  anxious/1 

Nelly  knew  me  best,  and  she  did  not 
believe  me.  But  what  story  could  I  make 
up  to  Lady  Denzil,  for  instance,  whose 
eyes  went  through  and  through  me,  and 
saw  everything  I  thought. 

Then  I  went  back  to  my  charge.  She 
had  finished  her  breakfast,  but  she  would 
not  part  with  the  shawl.  She  was  sitting 
up  in  bed,  stroking  and  patting  it  with  her 
hand. 

u  It  is  so  lovely,"  she  said,  "  I  can't  give 
it  np  just  yet.  I  like  myself  so  much  bet- 
ter when  I  have  it  on.  Oh  1  I  should  be 
so  much  more  proud  of  myself  than  I  am, 
if  1  lived  like  this.  I  should  feel  as  if  I 
were  so  much  better.  And  don't  ask  me, 
please  I  I  can't,  I  can't  get  up  to  put  my- 
self  in  those  dusty  hideous  clothes." 

'•They  are  not  dusty  now/'  I  said,  and 


a  faint  little  sense  of  difficulty  crossed  my 
mind.  She  was  taking  everything .  for 
granted,- as  if  sne  belonged  to  me,  and  had 
come  on  a  visit.  I  think  if  I  had  offered 
to  give  her  my  Indian  cashmere  and  the 
best  things  I  had,  she  would  not  have  bees? 
surprised. 

She  made  no  answer  to  this.  She  con- 
tinued patting  and  caressing  the  shawl, 
laying  down  her  beautiful  cheek  on  her 
shoulder  for  the  pleasure  of  feeling  it.  It 
was  very  senseless;  very  foolish  —  and  yet 
it  was  such  pretty  play  that  I  was  more 
pleased  than  vexed.  I  sat  down  by  her, 
watching  her  movements.  They  were  so 
graceful  always  —  nothing  harsh  or  rough 
or  unpleasant  to  the  eye,  and  all  so  nat- 
ural —  like  the  movements  of  a  child. 

I  don't  know  how  long  I  sat  and  watched 
her  —  almost  as  pleased  as  she  was.  It  was 
only  when  time  went  on,  and  when  I  knew 
I  was  liable  to  interruption,  that  I  roused 
myself  up.  I  tried  to  lead  her  into  serious 
conversation.  "You  look  a  great  deal 
better,"  I  said,  "  than  I  could  have  hoped 
to  see  you  last  night/' 

" Better  than  last  night?  Indeed,  I 
should  think  so.  Please,  don't  speak  of  it. 
Last  night  was  darkness,  and  this  is  light." 

"  Yes,  but  -: —  I  fear  I  must  speak  of  it 
I  should  like  to  know  how  you  got  there, 
and  if  some  one,  perhaps,  ought  to  be 
written  to  — some  one  who  may  be  anxious 
about  you." 

41  Nobody  is  anxious  about  me." 

"Indeed,  I  am  pure  you  must  be  mis- 
taken," I   said.    "I  am    sure  you    have 

friends,  and  then I  don't  want  to 

trouble  you,  but  you  mu3t   remember   I 
don't  know  your  name." 

She  threw  back  the  shawl  off  her  shoul- 
ders all  at  once,  and  sat  up  erect. 

"My  name  is  Mrs.  Reinhardt,  I  told 
you,"  she  said,  "and  I  hope  you  don't 
doubt  my  word." 

It  was  impossible  to  look  in  her  face, 
and  say  to  her,  "I  don't  know  anything 
about  you.  How  can  I  tell  whether  your 
word  is  to  be  trusted  or  not  ?  "  This  was 
true,  but  I  could  not  say  it. 

I  faltered,  "  You  were  ill  last  night,  and 
we  were  both  excited  and  confused.  I 
wish  very  much  you  would  tell  me  now 
once  again.    I  think  you  said  you  would." 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  I  did,"  she  said,  throw- 
ing the  shawl  away,  and  nestling  down 
once  more  among  the  pillows.  A  look  of 
irritation  came  over  her  face.  "It  is  so 
tiresome,"  she  said,  "  always  having  to  ex- 
plain. I  felt  so  comfortable  just  now,  as 
if  I  had  got  over  that." 

There  *rss  an  aggrieved  tone   in   her 
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voice,  and  she  looked  as  if,  out  of  her  tem- 
porary pleasure  and  comfort,  she  had  been 
brought  back  to  painful  reality  in  an  un- 
kind and  unc&lled-for  way.  I  felt  guilty 
before  her.  Her  face  said  plainly,  "  I  was 
at  ease,  and  all  for  your  satisfaction,  for 
no  reason  at  all,  you  have  driven  me  back 
again  into  trouble."  A  cannot  describe 
how  uncomfortable  I  felt. 

"  If  I  am  to  be  of  any  use  to  you,"  I  said, 
apologetically,  "  you  must  see  that  I  ought 
to  know.  It  is  not  that  I  wish  to  disturb 
you." 

"  Everybody  says  that,"  she  murmured, 
with  an  angry  pull  at  the  bed-clothes ;  and 
then,  all  at  once,  in  a  moment,  she  bright- 
ened up,  and  met  my  look  with  a  smile. 
My  relief  was  immense. 

"  I  am  a  cross  thing,"  she  said  ;  "  don't 
you  think  so  ?  But  it  was  so  nice  to  be 
comfortable.  I  felt  as  if  I  should  like  to 
forget  it  all,  and  be  happy.  I  felt  good 
—  But  never  mind;  you  cannot  heir) 
it.  I  must  go  back  to  all  the  mud,  ana 
dirt,  and  misery,  and  tell  you  everything. 
Don't  look  distressed,  for  it  is  not  your 
fault." 

Every  word  she  said  seemed  to  convince 
me  more  and  more  that  it  was  my  fault. 
I  could  scarcely  keep  from  begging  her 
pardon.    How    cruel  I  had    beenl    And 

yet,  and  yet My  head  swam,  what 

with  the  dim  consciousness  in  my  mind  of 
the  true  state  of  affairs,  and  the  sense  of 
her  view  of  the  question,  which  had  im- 
pressed itself  so  strongly  upon  me  since  I 
came  into  the  room.  Which  was  the  right 
view  I  could  not  tell  for  the  moment,  and 
bewilderment  filled  my  mind.  I  could 
only  stare  at  her,  and  wait  for  what  she 
pleased  to  say. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Aftbb  my  visitor  had  got  over  her  lit- 
tle fit  of  passion  I  took  up  my  shawl  — 
my  good  shawl,  which  she  had  flung  from 
her  —  and  put  it  away;  and  then  I  sat 
down  by  the  bedside  to  hear  her  story. 
She  had  begun  to  think;  her  face  had 
changed  again.  Her  bewildered  sort  of 
feeling  (which  I  could  not  understand, 
but  yet  which  seemed  so  natural)  that  she 
had  got  over  all  that  was  disagreeable, 
passed  away,  and  her  life  came  back  to 
her,  as  it  were.  She  remembered  herself, 
and  her  past,  which  I  did  not  know.  She 
did  not  speak  for  some  time,  while  I  sat 
there  waiting.  She  kept  twitching  at  the 
clothes,  and  moving  about  restlessly  from 
side  to  side.  The  look  of  content  and 
comfort  which  had  filled  up  the  thin  out- 
line of  her  beautiful  face,  and   given  it 


for  the  moment  the  roundness  of  youth, 
disappeared.  At  last  she  looked  up  at  me 
almost  angrily  as  I  sat  waiting. 

"  Oh  I  you  are  so  calm,"  she  said.  "  You 
take  it  all  so  quietly.  You  don't  know 
what  it  is  to  have  your  heart  broken,  and 
[  your  character  destroyed,  and  yourself 
driven  mad.  To  see  you  so  calm  rnake3 
me  wild.  If  I  am  to  tell  my  story  I  muse 
get  up ;  I  must  be  my  own  self  again;  I 
must  put  on  my  filthy  clothes." 

*'  They  are  not  filthy  now.  There  are 
some  clean  things,  if  you  like  to  use  them," 
I  said,  softly ;  but  I  was  very  glad  she 
should  get  up.  I  left  her  to  do  so  with  an 
easier  mind,  and  had  the  fire  made  up  in 
the  dining-room  that  she  might  not  be  in 
the  way  of  visitors.  It  was  a  long  time 
before  she  came,  and  when  she  at  last 
made  her  appearance  I  found  she  bad 
again  wrapped  herself  in  my  Indian  shawl 
To  tell  the  truth,  I  did  not  like  it.  I  gave 
a  slight  start  when  I  saw  her,  but  I  could 
not  take  it  from  her  shoulders.    She  had 

Eut  on  her  old  black  gown,  which  had 
een  carefully  brushed,  and  the  clean  cuffs 
and  collar  I  had  put  out  for  her,  and  had 
dressed  her  hair  in  the  fashionable  way. 
She  was  dressed  as  poorly  as  a  woman 
could  be ;  and  yet  it  appeared  she  had  all 
the  pads  and  cushions  which  young  women 
are  so  foolish  as  to  wear,  for  her  hair.  She 
was  tall,  and  very  slight,  as  I  had  remarked 
last  night,  but  my  shawl  about  her  shoul- 
ders took  away  the  angularity  from  her 
figure,  and  made  it  dignified  and  noble. 
To  find  fault  with  such  a  splendid  crea- 
ture for  borrowing  a  shawl  I  I  could  as 
soon  have  remonstrated  with  the  Queen 
herself. 

"This  is  not  the  pretty  room  yon 
brought  me  to  last  night,"  she  said. 

"  No ;  this  is  the  dining-room.  I  thought 
it  would  be  quieter  and  pleasanter  for 
you,  in  case  any  one  should  call." 

"  Ah !  yes,  that  was  very  considerate 
for  my  feelings,"  she  said;  "but  I  am 
used  to  it,  I  am  always  thrust  into  a  cor- 
ner now.  It  did  not  use  to  be  so  before 
that  man  came  and  ruined  me.  Where- 
abouts is  it  that  he  lives  ?  " 

"  You  can  see  the  house  from  the  win- 
dow," said  I. 

Then  she  went  to  the  window  and  looked 
out.  She  shook  her  clenched  fist  at  the 
cottage ;  her  face  grew  dark,  like  a  sky 
covered  by  a  thunder-cloud.  She  came 
back  and  seated  herself  in  front  of  me, 
wrapping  herself  close  in  my  shawl. 

"  When  I  married  him  I  was  as  beauti- 
ful as  the  day.  That  was  what  they  all 
said,"  she  began.    "  I  was  nineteen,  and 
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the  artists  used  to  go  on  their  knees  to 
me  to  sit  to  thetn.  I  might  have  mar- 
ried anybody.  I  don't  know  why  it  was 
that  I  took  him,  I  must  have  been  mad ; 
twenty  years  older  than  me  at  the  least, 
and  nothing  to  recommend  him.  Of 
coarse  he  was  rich.  Ah !  and  I  was  so 
young,  and  thought  money  could  buy 
everything,  and  that  it  would  last  for 
ever.  We  had  a  house  in  town  and  a 
house  in  the  country,  and  he  gave  me  a 
lovely  phaeton  for  the  park,  and  we  had  a 
carriage  and  pair.  It  was  very  nice  -at 
first  He  was  always  a  curious  man, 
never  satisfied,  but  we  did  very  well  at 
first  He  was  not  a  man  to  make  a  wo- 
man happy,  but  still  I  got  on  well  enough 
till  he  sent  me  away." 

"  He  sent  you  away !  " 

"Yes.    Oh  I    that    was    nothing;    that 

ft  to  be  quite  common.  When  he  thought 
was  enjoying  myself,  all  at  once  he 
would  say,  *  Pack  up  your  things ;  we  will 
go  to  the  country  to-morrow;'  always 
when  I  was  enjoying  myself." 

"But  if  he  went  with  you,  that  was  not 
sending  you  away." 

u  Then  it  was  taking  me  away  —  which 
is  much  the  same  —  from  all  I  cared  for ; 
and  he  did  not  always  go  with  me.  The 
last  two  times  I  was  sent  by  myself,  as  if 
I  had  been  a  prisoner.  And  then,  at  last, 
after  years  and  years  of  oppression,  he 
tamed  me  out  of  the  house,"  she  said  — 
"turned  me  out  I  He  dared  to  do  it.  Oh ! 
ooly  think  how  I  hated  him.  He  said 
every  insult  to  me  a  man  could  say,  and  he 
tamed  me  out  of  his  house,  and  bade  me 
never  come  back.  One  day  I  was  there 
the  mistress  of  all,  with  everything  heart 
could  desire,  and  the  next  day  I  was 
tamed  out  without  a  penny,  without  a 
home,  still  so  pretty  as  I  was,  and  at  my 

*  Oh  I  that  was  terrible,"  I  cried,  moved 
more  by  her  rising  passion  than  by  her 
words  —  "that  was  dreadful.  How  could 
he  do  it?  But  you  went  to  your 
friends ?" 

"I  had  no  friends.  My  people  were  all 
dead,  and  I  did  not  know  much  about  them 
when  they  were  living.  He  separated  me 
from  everybody,  and  he  told  lies  of  me  — 
lies  right  and  left.  He  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  destroy  me,"  she  cried,  bursting 
into  sobs.  "  Oh !  what  a  devil  he  is  I  Every- 
u^ig  I  could  desire  one  day,  and  the  next 
tamed  out  —  I" 

Looking  at  her  where  she  sat,  something 
came  into  my  throat  which  choked  me  and 
kept  me  from  speaking,  and  yet  I  felt  that 
I  most  make  an  effort. 


"Without  any  — cause?"  I  faltered, 
with  a  mixture  of  confusion  and  pain. 

"  Cause  V  " 

** 1  mean,  did  not  he  allege  something  — 
say  something  ?  He  must  have  given  some 
— excuse  — for  himself." 

She  looked  at  me  very  oomposedly,  not 
Angry,  as  I  had  feared. 

"  Cause  ?  excuse  ?  "  she  repeated.  "  Of 
course  he  said  it  was  my  fault." 

She  kept  her  eyes  on  me  when  Bhe  said 
this;  no  guilty  colour  was  on  her  face,  no 
flush  even  of  shame  at  the  thought  of  hav- 
ing been  slandered.  She  was  a  great  deal 
calmer  than  I  was  ;  indeed,  I  was  not  calm 
at  all,  but  disturbed  beyond  the  power  of 
expression,  not  knowing  what  to  think. 

" He  is  very  clever,"  she  went  on.  "I 
am  clever  myself,  in  a  kind  of  a  way,  but 
not  a  match  for  him.  Men  have  education, 
you  see.  They  are  trained  what  to  do ; 
but  I  was  so  handsome  that  nobody 
thought  I  required  any  training.  If  I  had 
been  as  clever  as  he  is,  ah  I  he  would  not 
have  found  it  so  easy.  He  drove  me  into 
a  trap,  and  then  he  shut  me  down  fast. 
That  is  four  years  ago.  Fancy,  four  years 
without  anything,  wandering  about,  none 
of  the  comforts  I  was  used  to  I  I  wonder 
how  I  gave  in  at  the  time  :  it  was  because 
he  had  broken  my  spirit.  But  I  am  differ- 
ent now ;  I  have  made  up  my  mind,  until 
he  behaves  to  me  as  he  ought,  I  will  give 
bim  no  peace,  no  grace !  " 

"But  you  must  not  be  revengeful,"  I 
said,  knowing  less  and  less  what  to  say. 
"  And  if  you  were  not  happy  before,  I  am 
afraid  you  would  not  be  so  now." 

She  did  not  make  any  answer  ;  a  vague 
sort  of  smile  flitted  over  her  face,  then  she 
gave  a  little  shiver  as  of  cold,  and  wrapped 
the  shawl  closer.  "  A  shawl  suits  me," 
she  said,  "especially  since  I  am  so  thin. 
Do  you  think  a  woman  loses  as  much  as 
they  say  by  being  thin  ?  It  is  my  heart- 
disease.  When  it  comes  on  it  is  very  bad, 
though  afterwards  I  feel  just  as  well  as 
usual.  But  it  must  tell  on  one's  looks. 
Could  you  tell  that  I  was  thin  by  my 
face  ?  " 

"  No,  "  I  said,  and  I  did  not  add,  though 
it  was  on  my  lips,  "  O  woman,  one  could 
not  tell  by  your  face  that  you  were  not  an 
angel  or  a  queen.  And  what  are  you? 
what  are  you?"  Alas  I  she  was  not  an 
angel  I  feared. 

A  little  while  longer  she  sat  musing  in 
silence.  How  little  Bhe  had  told  me  after 
all.  How  much  more  she  must  know  in 
that  world  within  herself  to  which  she  had 
now  retired.  At  length  she  turned  to  me, 
her  face  lighted  up  with  the  most  radiant 
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smile.  "  Shall  I  be  a  great  trouble  to 
you  V  "  she  asked.  "  Am  I  taking  up  any- 
body's room  ?  •* 

She  spoke  as  a  favourite  friend  might 
Bpeak  who  had  arrived  suddenly,  and  did 
not  quite  know  what  your  arrangements 
were,  though  she  was  confident  nothing 
could  make  her  coming  a  burden  to'  you. 
She  took  away  my  breath. 

«  N  —  no/'  I  said ;  and  then  I  took  cour- 
age and  added :  "  But  your  friends  will  be 
expecting  you,  the  people  where  you  live 
—  and  you  are  better  " 

I  could  not,  had  my  life  depended  on  it, 
have  said  more.  t 

"  Oh,  they  will  not  mind  much,"  she 
said,  "  I  don't  live  anywhere  in  particular. 
When  one  thinks  that  one's  own  husband, 
the  man  who  is  bound  to  support  one,  has 
a  home,  and  is  close  at  hand,  how  do  you 
think  one  can  stay  in  a  miserable  lodging? 
But  he  does  not  care,  he  will  sit  there  do- 
ing his  horrible  problems,  and  what  ia  it 
to  him  if  I  was  to  die  at  his  door  ?  He 
would  be  glad.  Yes,  he  would  be  glad. 
He  would  have  me  carted  away  as  rub- 
bish. He  care3  for  nothing  but  his  books 
and  his  experiments.  I  have  sat  at  his 
door  a  whole  night  begging  him  to  take 
me  in,  begging  out  of  the  cold  and  the 
snow,  and  his  light  has  burnt  steady  and 
he  has  gone  on  with  his  work,  and  then  he 
has  gone  to  bed  and  taken  no  notice. 
Oh,  my  God  I  I  should  have  let  him  in 
had  he  been  a  cat  or  a  dog." 

"  Oh,  surely,  surely  you  must  be  mis- 
taken," I  cried. 

"  I  am  not  mistaken.  I  beard  the  win- 
dow open ;  he  looked  down  at  me,  and 
then  he  went  away.  I  knew  he  knew  me, 
and  so  he  did  last  night.  He  knew  I  was 
there ;  and  be  had  a  fire  lighted  in  the 
room  where  he  works.  So  he  knew  it  was 
cold,  too;  and  I,  his  wife,  his  lawful  wed- 
ded wife,  sitting  out  in  the  chill.  Some 
time  or  other  he  thinks  it  will  be  too  much 
for  me,  and  I  will  die,  and  he  will  be 
free." 

"  It  is  too  dreadful  to  think  of/'  said  I. 
"Oh,  I  don't  think  he  could  have  known 
that  you  were  there." 

She  smiled  without  making  any  further 
reply.  She  held  out  her  thin  hands  to  the 
fire  with  a  nervous  Bhiver.  They  woulc) 
have  been  beautiful  hands  had  they  not 
been  so  thin,  almost  transparent.  She 
wore  but  one  ring,  her  wedding-ring :  and 
that  was  so  wide  that  it  was  secured  to  her 
finger  with  a  silk  thread.  I  suppose  she 
perceived  that  I  looked  at  it.  She  held  it 
up  to  me  with  a  smile. 

"  See,"  she  said,  "  how  worn  it  is.    But 


I  have  never  put  it  off  my  finger ;  never 
gone  by  another  name,  or  done  anything 
to  forfeit  my  rights.  Whatever  he  may 
say  against  me  he  cannot  say  that." 

At  this  moment  she  espied  a  chair  in  a 
corner  which  looked  more  comfortable  than 
the  one  she  was  seated  in,  and  rose  and 
wheeled  it  to  the  fire.  She  said  no  "  By V 
leave  "  to  me,  but  did  it  as  if  she  had  been 
at  home,  and  there  was  something  so  nat- 
ural and  simple  in  this  that  I  did  not  know 
how  to  object  to  it,  but  yet  —  I  have  had 
many  a  troublesome  responsibility  thrown 
upon  me  by  strangers,  but  I  was  never  so 
embarrassed  or  perplexed  in  my  life.  She 
drew  the  easy-chair  to  the  fire,  she  found 
a  foot-stool  and  put  her  feet  on  it,  bask- 
ing in  the  warmth.  She  had  my  velvet 
slippers  on  her  feet,  my  Indian  shawl  round 
her  shoulders  —  and  here  she  was  settled 
and  comfortable  —  for  how  Ions;  ?  I  dared 
not  even  guess.  A  sick  sort  of  conscious- 
ness came  upon  me  that  she  had  established 
herself  and  meant  to  stay. 

After  a  while,  during  which  I  sat  and 
watched,  sitting  bolt  upright  on  my  chair, 
and  gazing  with  a  consternation  and  be- 
wilderment, which  I  cannot  express,  upon 
her  graceful  attitude  as  she  reclined  back, 
wooing  every  kind  of  comfort,  she  suddenly 
drew  her  chair  a  little  nearer  to  me,  and 
put  her  hand  upon  my  knee. 

"Look  here,"  she  said  hurriedly;  "you 
must  see  him  for  me.  If  any  one  could 
move  him  to  do  his  duty  it  would  be  you. 
You  must  see  him,  tell  him  I  am  —  willing 
to  go  back.  Perhaps  he  may  not  listen  to 
you  at  first,  but  if  you  keep  your  temper 
and  persevere " 

"  I  ?  "  said  I,  dismayed. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  who  else  ?  only  you  could 
do  it.  And  if  you  are  patient  with  him 
and  keep  your  temper  —  the  great  thing 
with  him  is  to  keep  your  temper  —  I  never 
could  do  it,  but  you  could.  It  would  not 
be  difficult  to  you.  You  have  not  got  that 
sort  of  nature,  one  can  see  it  in  your  face." 

"But  you  mistake  me,  I  —  I  could  not 
take  it  upon  myself,"  I  gasped. 

"  Not  when  I  ask  you  ?  You  might  feel 
you  were  not  equal  to  it,  I  allow.  But 
when  /  ask  you  ?  Oh,  yes,  you  can  do  it. 
It  is  not  so  very  hard,  only  to  keep  your 
temper,  and  to  take  no  denial  —  no  denial ! 
Make  him  say  he  will  not  be  so  unkind  any 
more.  Oh,  how  tire.l  it  makes  me  even  to 
think  of  it  1 "  she  cried,  suddenly  putting 
up  her  hands  to  her  face.  "  Please  doiM 
ask  me  any  more,  but  do  it  —  do  it  I  I 
know  you  can." 

And  then  she  sat  and  rocked  herself  gen- 
tly, with  her  hands  clasped  over  her  face. 
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This  explanation  had  been  too  much  for 
her,  ana  somehow  I  felt  that  I  was  blame- 
able,  that  it  was  my  fault.  I  sat  by  her  in 
a, kind  of  dream,  wondering  what  had  hap- 
pened to  me.  Was  I  under  a  spell  ?  I  did 
Dot  seem  able  to  more  a  step  or  raise  a 
band  to  thow  off  this  burden  from  me. 
And  the  curious  thing  was  that  she  never 
thanked  me,  never  expressed,  nor  ap- 
parently felt,  any  sort  of  gratitude  to  me, 
but  simply  expressed  her  will,  and  took 
my  acquiescence  aa  a  right. 

CHAPTER    Vli. 

I  cannot  tell  how  I  got  through  that 
day ;  she  got  through  it  very  comfortably, 
I  think.  In  the  evening  she  asked  me  to 
£0  into  the  pretty  room  she  had  been  in 
last  night. 

"  I  am  so  fond  of  what  is  pretty,"  she 
said;  "I  like  everything  that  is  nice  and 
pleasant  I  never  would  sit  in  any  but  the 
best  rooms  in  the  house  if  I  had  a  house 
like  this." 

"Bat —  some  one  might  come  in,"  I  said. 
*To  be  sure,  the  time  for  callers  is  over, 
bat  still  my  neighbours  are  very  intimate 
with  me,  and  some  one  might  come  in." 

"Well?  "  she  said,  looking  up  in  my  face. 
"If  they  do,  I  don't  mind,  xou  may  have 
objections,  perhaps,  but  I  have  none.  I 
don't  mind." 

aOh!  if  you  don't  mind,"  I  said  in  my 
consternation ;  and  I  took  up  the  cushion 
ibe  had  placed  in  her  chair,  and  carried  it 
humbly  for  her,  while  she  made  her  way  to 
the  drawing-room. 

I  think  f  was  scarcely  in  possession  of 
ny  senses.  I  was  dazed.  The  whole  posi- 
tion was  so  extraordinary.  I  was  ashamed 
to  think  of  any  one  coming  in  and  finding 
her  there :  not  because  I  was  ashamed  of 
to*,  bnt  for  my  own  sake.  What  was  I  to  say 
to  anybody  ?  How  was  I  to  explain  myself? 
I  bad  taken  her  in  without  knowing  any- 
thing of  her,  and  she  had  taken  possession 
of  my  house  1  Fortunately,  no  one  came 
that  night.  She  placed  herself  on  the  sofa, 
*here  she  had  lain  in  her  wretchedness 
the  night  before.  She  stretched  herself 
out  upon  it,  lying  back  with  an  air  of  abso- 
lute enjoyment.  She  had  got  a  book,  —  a 
novel— -which  she  was  reading,  not  taking 
very  much  notice  of  me ;  but  now  and  then 
she  would  pause  to  say  a  word.  I  think 
had  any  one  seen  us  seated  together  that 
evening,  without  knowing  anything  of  the 
circumstances,  he  would  have  decided  that 
she  was  the  lady  of  the  house  and  I  her 
hnrable  and  rather  stupid  companion.  But 
I  was  more  than  rather,  stupid  —  I  felt  like 


a  fool ;  and  that  in  nothing  more  than  this 
—  that  I  could  not  for  my  life  tell  what  to 
I'do. 

i     "  Nobody  is  coming  to-night,  I  suppose  ?  " 
she  said  at  last,  putting  down  her  book. 

"  No,  I  suppose  not." 

"  I  thought  from  what  you  said  you  had 
always  some  one  coming ;  and  I  like  seeing 
people ;  I  should  like  of  all  things-  to  see 
some  of  the  people  here.  Do  you  think  if 
they  saw  me  it  would  make  any  difference 
— ?  Oh !  I  can't  tell  you  exactly  what 
I  mean.  I  mean  —  but  it  is  so  very  un- 
pleasant to  be  always  obliged  to  explain ;  M 
and  then  she  yawned,  and  then  she  said : 
"  I  am  so  tired ;  I  think  I  shall  go  to  bed. 
Hush  1  was  not  that  some  one  at  the  door?  " 

"  It  is  my  next  neighbour  going  home," 
I  said. 

"  Does  Bernhardt  know  the  people  about 
here  ?  " 

"He  has  not  gone  into  society  at  all; 
but  many  of  them  know  him  to  speak  to," 
said  J. 

"  Ah  !  that  is  always  the-  way ;  you  hide 
me  out  of  sight,  and  you  send  word  to 
your  people  not  to  come;  but  everybody 
is  quite  ready  to  make  friends  with  him. 
Oh  I  I  am  so  tired,  —  I  am  tired  of  every- 
thing ;  life  is  so  dull,  so  monotonous,  al- 
ways the  same  thing  over,  no  pleasure,  no 
amusement." 

1  "I  live  a  vWy  dull,  quiet  life,"  I  said,  as 
firmly  as  I  could ;  "  I  cannot  expect  it  to 
suit  you;  and,  perhaps,  to-morrow  you 
will  be  able  to  make  arrangements  to  go 
to  your  own  home." 

"  Ah  ! "  she  Baid,  giving  a  curious  little 
cry.  She  looked  at  me,  catching  her 
breath;  and  then  she  cried,  "My  own 
home !  —  my  own  home  I  That  is  at  the 
cottage  yonder;  you  will  open  the  door 
for  me,  and  take  me  back  there        " 

"But  how  can  I?  Be  reasonable,"  I 
said.  "  I  scarcely  know  —  your  husband ; 
I  don't  know — you:  how  can  I  mediate 
between  you  ?  I  don't  know  anything  of 
the  circumstances/  There  must  have  been 
some  cause  for  all  this.  Indeed,  it  will  be 
a  great  deal  better  to  go  home  and  get 
some  one  to  interfere  who  knows  all." 

"Don't  you  believe  in  feelings?"  sho 
said,  suddenly.  "  I  do.  The  first  time  I 
saw  Reinhardt  I  had  the  feeling  I  ought 
not  to  have  anything  to  do  with  hi  in,  and  I 
neglected  it.  When  I  saw  you,  it  went 
through  and  through  me  like  an  arrow: 
1  This  is  the  person  to  do  it.'  And  I  al- 
ways trust  my  feelings.  I  am  sure  that 
you  can  do  it,  and  no  one  else." 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  you  are  mistaken." 

u  Oh  I  I  am  so  tired,"  she  cried  again. 
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•*  Let  me  go  to  bed.    I  can't  argue  to- 
night ;  I  am  so  dreadfully  tired." 

This  was  her  way  of  getting  over  a 
difficulty,  and  what  could  I  do  ?  I  could 
not  stop  her  from  going  to  bed;  I  could 
not  (urn  her  out  of  my  house.  I  went  to 
the  door  of  the  west  room  with  her,  more 
embarrassed  and  uncomfortable  than  could 
be  described.  She  turned  round  and 
waved  her  hand  to  me  as  she  shut  the 
door.  The  light  of  the  candle  which  she 
held  shone  upon  her  pale  beautiful  face. 
She  had  my  shawl  still  round  her.  I,  too, 
had  a  candle  in  my  hand,  and  a*  I  strayed 
back  through  the  long  passage  I  am  sure  I 
looked  like  a  ghost.  Bewilderment  was 
in  my  soul.  Had  I  taken  a  burden  on  my 
shoulders  for  life  ?  was  I  never  to  be  free 
again  V  never  alone,  as  I  used  to  be  ?  It 
had  only  lasted  one  day ;  but  there  seemed 
no  reason  why  it  should  ever  come  to  an 
end. 

Then  I  went  back  and  sat  over  the  fire 
in  the  drawing-room,  till  it  died  away 
into"  white  ashes,  trying  to  decide  what  I 
should  do.  To  consult  somebody  was  of 
course  my  first  thought ;  but  who  could  I 
consult  ?  There  was  not  one  creature  on 
the  Green  who  would  not  blame  me,  who 
would  not  be  shocked  a,t  my  foolishness. 
I  did  not  dare  even  to  confess  it  to  Lady 
Denzil.  I  must  keep  her  concealed  till  I 
could  persuade  her  to  go  away.  And  to 
think  she  should  have  been  disappointed 
that  nobody  came !  Good  heavens  1  if 
anybody  did  come  and  see  her,  what  should 
I  do  ?  Looming  up  before  my  imagination, 
in  spite  of  all  my  resistance  to  it,  came  a 
picture  of  a  possible  interview  with  Mr.' 
Bernhardt.  It  drove  me  half  wild  with 
fear  to  think  such  a  thing,  and  yet  I  felt  as 
one  sometimes  does,  that  out  of  mere 
terror  I  should  be  driven  to  do  it,  if  I  could 
not  persuade  her  to  go  away.  That  was 
my  only  hope,  and  I  felt  already  what  a 
forlorn  hope  it  was. 

And  thus  another  day  passed,  and  an- 
other night.  She  was  quite  well-behaved, 
and  sometimes  her  beauty  overwhelmed 
me  so  that  I  felt  I  could  do  anything  for 
her,  and  sometimes  her  strange  calmness 
and  matter-of-course  way  of  taking  every- 
thing filled  me  with  irritation.  She  never 
looked  or  spoke  as  if  she  were  obliged  to 
me,  neither  did  she  ever  imply,  by  any- 
thing she  said  or  did,  that  she  meant  to  go 
away.  She  would  stand  for  a  long  time 
by  the  window,  gazing  at  the  East  Cot- 
tage ;  she  even  stepped  out  into  the  garden 
through  the  drawing-room  window,  and 
went  and  stood  at  the  gate,  looking  out, 
though  I  called  her  back,  and  trembling 


lest  she  should  be  seen  (and,  of  course, 
she  was  seen) ;  but  the  answer  she  gave 
me  when  I  objected  put  a  stop  to  the  con- 
troversy. 

"  You  are  afraid  to  let  people  see  me," 
she  said ;  "  but  I  don't  mind.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  looking  at 
Reinhardt's  house.  If  any  one  calls,  it  is 
quite  the  same  to  me.  Indeed,  I  would 
|  rather  be  seen  than  otherwise.  I  think  it 
is  right  that  people  should  see  me." 

To  this  I  made  no  answer,  for  my  heart 
was  growing  faint.  And  then  she  turned, 
and  seized  ray  arm  —  it  was  in  the  garden. 

"  Oh  1 "  she  said,  "  listen  to  me.  When 
are  you  going  to  see  him  ?  Are  you  going 
to-day  ?  " 

As  she  spoke  the  aound  of  footsteps 
quite  close  to  us  made  me  start.  I  had  my 
back  to  the  gate,  and  she  was  standing 
close  to  the  verandah,  so  that  she  saw  who 
was  coming  though  I  could  not.  She 
dropped  my  arm  instantly;  she  subdued 
her  voice ;  she  put  on  a  smile ;  and  then 
she  half-turned,  and  began  to  gather  some 
rosebuds  from  the  great  monthly  rose, 
with  the  air  of  one  who  is  waiting  to  be 
called  forward. 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Musgrave  1  we  have  found 
you  at  last,"  said  a  voice  in  my  ear,  and, 
turning  round,  I  saw  the  Stokes  —  Lottie, 
and  Lucy,  and  their  brother  Everard,  a 
short  way  behind,  following  them  on  to. 
the  lawn. 

"At  last?"  I  said. 

"  Yes,  and  I  think  we  have  a  very  good 
right  to  complain.  Why,  you  have  shut 
yourself  up  for  two  whole  days.  The 
Green  is  in  a  commotion  about  it,"  said 
Lottie,  as  she  kissed  me ;  and  she  threw  a 
quick  glance  at  the  stranger,  whom  she 
did  not  know,  and  asked  me,  "Who  is 
that  ?  "  with  her  eyes. 

"  And  somebody  said  you  had  visitors, 
and  we  would  not  believe  it,"  Lucy  began, 
open-mouthed. 

"  And  so  she  has  —  one  visitor,  at  least," 
said  my  guest,  turning  round,  with  her 
hand  full  of  roses.  Then  she  stopped 
short,  and  a  look,  which  was  half  alarm, 
crept  over  her  face.  Everard  Stoke  was 
coming  up  behind. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Musgrave  ?  "  he 
said,  in  his  languid  way.  "It  is  not  my 
fault  if  I  came  in  unceremoniously.  It's  the 
girls  who  are  to  blame." 

"There  is  no  one  to  blame,"  said  I, 
turning  round  and  holding  out  my  hand  to 
him. 

But  even  in  the  moment  of  tnv  turning 
round  a  change  had  come  over  him.  He 
gave  a  slight  start  and  he  looked  straight 
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over  my  shoulder  at  my  companion.  I 
laid  to  myself  perhaps  they  knew  each 
other,  and  forgave  him  his  rudeness,  fiat 
the  next  moment  he  went  on  hastily,  "  We 
must  not  stay  now.  Lottie,  I  have  just  re- 
■embered  something  I  promised  to  do  for 
ay  mother.  I  have  just  thought  of  it. 
lbs,  Musgrave  will  excuse  me.  Come 
tray  quick,  please." 

*  Why,  we  have  just  arrived  !  "  said 
Lacy,  full  of  a  girl's  resistance. 

"  Come  1 "  her  brother  said ;  and  before 
I  could  apeak  he  had  swept  them  away 
again,  leaving  ine  in  greater  consternation 
than  ever.  My  companion  had  turned 
back,  and  waa  busy  again  among  the  roses, 
gathering  them.  I  had  not  her  even  to 
respond  to  my  look  of  wonder.  What 
was  the  meaning  of  it  ?  Could  they  have 
known  each  other,  Everard  and  she  V 

"Your  friends  are  gone  very  soon,"  she 
laid,  without  turning  to  me ;  "  it  is  rather 
strange ;  but  I  suppose  they  are  strange 
people.  Oh !  how  sweet  those  roses  are 
—  1  never  thought  such  pale  roses  could 
bt  so  sweet." 

I  made  her  no  answer,  and,  what  was 
strangest  of  all,  she  did  not  seem  to  ex- 
pect it,  for  immediately  after  she  went 
back  into  the  drawing-room,  and  the  next 
minute  I  heard  her  voice  singing  as  if  on 
the  way  to  her  own  room.  The  more  I 
thought  of  it  the  more  strange  it  seemed. 

That  night  she  began  to  question  me 
about  my  neighbours  on  the  Green,  and 
somehow  managed  to  bring  the  conversa- 
tion to  the  people  who  had  called. 

41 1  thought  I  knew  the  man's  face,  I 
most  have  met  him  out,'1  she  said,  looking 
at  me  steadily. 

Everard  Stoke  did  not  bear  a  good  char- 
acter on  the  Green.  To  have  known  him 
*as  no  recommendation  to  any  one ;  and 
this  encounter  did  not  increase  my  happi- 
ness. But  after  that  first  evening  it  did 
sot  disturb  her.  Next  day  went  on  like 
the  previous  one.  I  told  the  servants  not 
to  admit  any  visitors,  and  I  felt  as  if  I 
moat  be  going  mad.  I  could  think  only 
of  one  subject,  my  imagination  could 
bring  forward  but  one  picture  before  me, 
and  that  was  of  a  meeting  with  Mr.  Bern- 
hardt, which  I  kept  going  over  in  my 
Bind.  I  said  to  myself  I  could  not  do  it, 
I  conld  not  do  it,  with  an  angry  vehe- 
mence, and  yet  I  seemed  to  Bee  just  how 
be  would  look,  and  to  hear  what  we  were 
to  say.  It  seemed  to  be  the  only  outlet 
out  of  this  impossible  position  in  which  2 
■tood. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


"  Lady  Dbnzul  says  she  must  see  you, 
please,  ma'am,1'  said  Mary  at  my  room 
door. 

It  had  lasted  for  a  week  and  I  was 
downright  ilL  She  would  not  go  away; 
when  I  represented  to  her  that  I  could  not 
go  on  keeping  her,  that  she  must  go  to  her 
own  home,  wherever  that  was,  she  either 
moaned  that  she  had  no  home,  or  that  I 
must  open  a  way  for  her  back  to  her  hus- 
band. She  was  quite  unmoved  by  my  at- 
tempts to  dislodge  her.  I  told  her  1  had 
people  coming,  and  she  assured  me  she  did 
not  mind ;  that  there  was  plenty  of  room 
in  the  house,  and  that,  if  I  wished  it,  she 
would  change  into  a  smaller  chamber. 
This  drove  me  almost  out  of  my  senses.  1 
could  not  turn  her  out  by  force.  I  dared 
not  face  the  criticisms  of  my  neighbours 
—  I  shut  myself  up.  I  got  a  headache 
which  never  left  me,  and  the  result  waa, 
that  I  was  quite  ill.  I  had  been  lying 
down  in  my  own  room  to  try  to  get  a  little 
quiet  and  respite  from  the  pain  in  my 
head ;  and  I  was  impatient  in  my  trouble, 
and  felt  disposed  to  turn  my  back  on  all 
the  world. 

"I  caunot  see  her,"  I  said,  impatiently. 
"  I  am  not  well  enough  to  see  any  one." 

**  Please,  ma'am,  is  that  what  I  am  to 
say  ?  "  asked  Mary. 

Then  I  recollected  myself.  Lady  Denzil 
was  my  close  friend  and  counsellor.  I  had 
been  admitted  into  the  secret  places  of  her 
life,  and  she  knew  me  in  every  aspect  of 
mine.  I  would  not  send  such  a  reply  to 
my  old  friend.  I  rose  from  my  sofa  and 
went  stumbling  to  the  door,  feeling  more 
miserable  than  I  can  say.  "Tell  her  I 
have-  a  very  bad  headache,  Mary.  I  will 
try  to  see  her  to-morrow.  Give  her  my 
love,  and  say  that  I  oould  not  talk  to-day, 
nor  explain  anything.  If  she  will  please 
leave  it  till  to-morrow  1  —  " 

"  Please,  ma'am,"  said  Mary,  earnestly, 
"  I  think  it  would  be  a  deal  better  if  you 
could  make  up  your  mind  to  see  my  lady 
to-day." 

"I  cannot  do  it  —  I  cannot  do  it  I"  I 
said.  "If  you  but  knew  how  my  head 
aches  1  Give  her  my  dear  love,  but  I  must 
keep  quiet.  If  you  tell  her  that,  she  will 
understand." 

"If  you  won't  give  no  other  answer, 
ma'am  —  "  said  Miry,  disapprovingly  ; 
and  I  had  lost  my  wits  so  completely  that 
I  actually  locked  the  door  when  she  went 
downstairs,  in  case  some  one  should  force 
the  way.  I  went  back  to  my  sofa  and  lay 
down  again.    I  had   closed  the  shutters, 
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I  don't  know  why  —  not  that  the  light 
hurt  me,  but  because  I  did  not  feel  able 
to  bear  anything.  I  never  lost  my  head 
in-  the  same  way  before.  I  was  irritable 
to  such  a  degree  that  I  could  not  bear 
any  one  to  speak  to  me  —  this  was,  I  sup- 
pose, because  I  felt  that  nobody  would 
approve  of  me,  and  was  ashamed  of  my- 
self and  my  weakness.  While  I  lay  thus, 
she  began  to  sing  downstairs ;  she  had  a 
pretty  voice  :  there  was  a  quaver  in  it, 
which  was  in  reality  a  defect,  but  did  not 
appear  so  when  she  sang.  Her  voice,  I 
felt  sure,  could  be  heard  half  over  the 
Green,  and  Lady  Denzil  would  be  sure  to 
hear  it,  and  what  would  they  think  of  me  V 
They  would  think  she  was  a  relation, 
somebody  belonging  to  me,  whom  I  had  a 
motive  for  hiding.  No  one  would  believe 
that  she  was  a  mere  stranger  whom  I 
knew  nothing  of. 

I  kept  as  much  away  from  her  as  I  could 
during  the  day,  and  in  the  evening  when  I 
came  downstairs,  I  managed  to  start  out 
by  myself  for  a  walk.  I  thought  the  fresh 
air  would  do  me  good,  and,  as  all  the  peo- 
ple were  at  dinner,  I  was  not  likely  to 
meet  any  one.  When  I  felt  myself  out- 
side, and  it  was  fine,  I  stood  still  for  a 
moment,  and  in  my  weakness  three  or 
four  different  impulses  came  upon  me.  In 
the  first  place  I  had  a  temptation  to  run 
away.  It  seems  absurd  to  write  it,  but  iny 
feeling  of  nervous  irritation  was  so  great 
that  I  actually  entertained  for  a  moment 
the  idea  of  abandoning  my  own  house  be- 
cause this  strange  woman  had  taken  pos- 
session of  it.  And  then  I  thought  of  rush- 
ing to  Lady  Denzil,  whom  I  had  not  long 
before  sent  away  from  my  door,  and  en- 
treating her  to  come  and  save  me.  When 
I  had  made  but  a  few  steps  from  my  own 
gate  a  nervous  terror  made  me  turn  again, 
and,  turning  round  suddenly,  I  almost  ran 
against  some  one  coming  in  the  opposite 
direction.  I  made  a  half-conscious  clutch 
at  him,  when  I  saw  who  it  was,  and  then 
tried  to  hurry  past  in  the  fluctuations  of 
my  despair.  But  he  stopped,  struck,  I 
suppose,  by  the  strangeness  of  my  looks. 

"  Can  I  do  anything  for  you  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  yes —  everything,"  I  gasped  forth, 
not  knowing  what  I  said. 

u  I  ?  that  is  strange  —  that  is  very 
strange  I  but  if  it  should  be  so?  —  Will 
you  lean  upon  my  arm,  Mrs.  Musgrave  V 
you  are  very  much  agitated." 

"  Yes,"  I  said.  "  I  am  very  much  agitated ; 
but  I  will  not  lean  upon  you,  for  perhaps 
you  will  think  I  am  your  enemy  —  though 
I  don't  mean  to  be  anybody's  enemy, 
heaven  knows." 


«  Ah  ! "  he  said.  This  little  cry  cam* 
from  him  unawares,  and  he  fell  back  a 
step,  and  his  face,  which  was  like  ivory, 
took  a  yellower  pale  tint.  I  do  not  mean 
that  I  observed  this  in  my  agitation  at  the 
moment,  but  I  felt  it.  His  countenance 
changed.    He  already  divined  what  it  was. 

"I  am  very  sure  of  that  —  that  you 
mean  only  to  be  kind  to  all  the  world,"  he 
said.  He  had  a  slight  foreign  accent,  a 
roll  of  the  r  which  is  not  in  an  English 
voice,  and  he  spoke  very  deliberately,  like 
one  to  whom  English  was  an  acquired 
language.  I  think  this  struck  me  now  for 
'the  first  time. 

Then  we  paused  and  looked  at  each 
other — he  on  his  guard;  I,  trembling  in 
every  limb,  trying  to  remember  what  I 
had  said  in  my  imaginary  interviews  with 
him,  and  feeling  as  if  my  very  mind  had 
gone.  I  made  a  despairing  attempt  to 
collect  myself,  to  state  her  case  in  the 
best  possible  way,  but  I  might  as  well  have 
tried  any  impossible  feat  of  athletics.  I 
could  not  do  it. 

"  There  is  a  lady,"  I  faltered,  u  in  my 
house." 

A  kind  of  smile  crossed  his  face  at  the 
first  word*.  He  gave  a  nod  as  if  to  say, 
"  I  know  it ; "  but  again  a  change  came 
over  him  when  I  finished  my  sentence. 

"  In  your  house  I  " 

"  Yes,  in  my  house,"  I  went  on,  finding 
myself  at  last  wound  up  to  speech.  "  I 
found  her  on  Friday  last  at  your  door  — 
seated  in  the  dust,  almost  dying." 

Here  he  stopped,  making  an  incredu- 
lous movement  —  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders, 
an  elevation  of  the  eyebrows. 

"  It  is  true,"  I  said :  "  Bhe  has  heart- 
disease  :  she  could  scarcely  walk  the  little 
distance  to  my  house.  Had  you  seen  her  as 
I  did,  panting,  gasping  for  very  breath  —  " 

41 1  should  have  thought  it  a  fiction,"  he 
said,  bitterly,  "  and  I  know  her  best." 

"  It  was  no  fiction.  Oh,  you  may  have 
had  your  wrongs.  I  say  nothing  to  the 
contrary,"  I  cried ;  "  for  anything  I  can 
tell,  you  may  have  been  deeply  wronged ; 
but  she  is  so  beautiful,  and  so  young,  and 
loves  pleasure  and  luxury  so " 

I  think  he  heard  only  the  half  of  what  I 
said,  and  that  struck  him  like  an  unex- 
pected arrow.  He  turned  from  me  and 
walked  a  few  steps  away,  and  then  came 
back  again.  "  So  beautiful  and  so  young," 
he  cried.  "Who  should  know  that  so 
well  as  I?  —  who  should  know  that  so 
well  as  I  ?  " 

"  You  know  it,  and  still  you  let  her  sit 
at  your  door  all  through  the  lonely  night. 
I  would  not  let  a  tramp  shiver  at  mine  if 
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I  could  help  it  Yau  let  her  perish  with- 
in reach  of  you.  You  condemn  her  at  her 
age,  with  her  lovely  face,  unheard         " 

He  pat  out  his  hand  to  stop  me.  He 
was  as  much  agitated  as  I  was.  "  Her 
lorely  face,"  he  said  to  himself — "oh, 
her  lovely  face ! "  That  was  the  point  at 
vhich  I  touched  him.  It  woke  recollec- 
tions in  him  which  were  more  eloquent 
than  anything  s  could  say. 

-  Yes,"  1  said,  « think  of  it."  I  do  not 
know  by  what  inspiration  I  laid  hold  upon 
this  feature  of  the  story  —  her  beauty ; 
perhaps  because  it  was  the  real  explana- 
tion of  the  power  she  had  acquired  over 
me. 

But  in  a  minute  more  he  had  overcome 
his  agitation ;  he  came  to  a  sudden  pause 
in  front  of  me,  and  looked  me  in  the  face, 
though  there  were  signs  of  a  conflict  in 
his.  "It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  move 
me,"  he  said,  hoarsely.  "  I  do  not  know 
why  you  should  take  it  in  hand,  or  why 
you  should  try  to  attain  your  object  in 
this  way.  I  did  not  expect  it  from  such 
as  you.  Her  lovely  face  —  does  that  make 
her  good  or  true,  or  fit  for  a  man's  wife  ?  " 

u  No  doubt  it  was  for  that  you  married 
her,"  said  I,  with  an  impulse  I  could  not 
restrain. 

He  turned  away  from  me  again ;  he 
made  a  few  hasty  steps  aud  then  he  came 
back.  "  I  do  not  choose  to  discuss  my  own 
history  with  a  stranger,"  he  said ;  and  then 
softening  into  politeness:  "You  said  I 
could  do  something  for  you.  What  can  I 
do?" 

This  question  suddenly  brought  me  to  a 
standstill,  for  even  in  my  perplexity  and 
confusion,  and  the  state  of  semi-despair  I 
fcad  been  thrown  into  by  my  visitor,  a  ves- 
tige of  reason  still  remained  in  my  mind. 
After  all  he  must  know  her  and  his  own 
concerns  better  than  I  could.  His  ques- 
tion seemed  to  stop  my  breath.  "  She  is 
in  my  house,"  I  said. 

You  are  too  charitable,  Mrs.  Musgrave," 
he  said,  harshly.  His  voice  sounded  loud 
and  sharp  to  me  after  the  subdued  tones 
ia  which  we  had  been  speaking,  but  we 
verethe  only  two  living  creatures  visible 
on  the  Green.  Everything  was  quiet  and 
gray  around  us,  and  the  night  beginning 
to  fall. 

-I  did  not  mean  to  be  charitable,"  I  said, 
feeling  that  there  was,  without  any  con- 
sciousness of  mine,  a  tone  of  apology  in 
*y  voice.  "  I  did  not  expect  —  what  has 
happened.  I  meant  her  to  leave  me  — 
Kit  day." 

"She  will  never  leave  you  as  long  as 
you  will  keep  her  and  give  her  all  she 
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wants,"  he  said,  in  the  same  sharp,  harsh 
voice. 

"  Then  heaven  help  me,"  I  cried,  in  my 
confusion,  "  what  am  I  to  do  V  " 

He  seized  my  arm,  so  that  he  hurt  me, 
in  what  seemed  a  Budden  access  of  passion. 
"  It  will  teach  you  to  thrust  yourself  into 
other  people's  concerns  —  to  meddle  with 
what  does  not  concern  you,"  he  said.  He 
had  come  quite  close  to  me,  and  his  ivory- 
face  was  flushed  with  passion.  I  think  it 
was  the  only  time  I  was  ever  so  spoken  to 
in  my  life.  The  effect  was  bewildering, 
but  I  was  more  surprised  than  afraid.  In 
short,  the  curious  shock  of  this  unexpected 
rage,  the  rude  sudden  touch,  the  angry 
voice,  brought  me  to  myself. 

"  I  think  you  forget  yourself,  Mr.  Rein- 
hard  t,"  I  said. 

Then  he  dropped  my  arm  as  if  the  touch 
burned  him,  and  turned  away,  and  shook, 
as  I  could  see,  with  the  effort  to  control 
himself.  His  passion  calmed  me,  but  it 
swept  over  him  like  a  storm.  He  mut- 
tered something  at  length,  hurriedly,  in 
which  there  was  the  word  u  pardon,"  as  if 
ho  were  forced  most  unwillingly  to  say  it 
—  and  then  he  turned  round  upon  me 
again :  "  I  may  have  forgotten  myself,  as 
you  say ;  but  you  force  me  to  face  a  sub- 
ject I  would  give  the  world  to  forget,  and 
in  the  only  way  that  makes  it  unavoidable. 
Good  heavens  I  your  amiability  and  your 
Christianity,  and  all  that,  force  me  to  take 
up  again  what  I  had  put  from  me  for  ever. 
And  you  look  for  politeness,  too  I  " 

I  did  not  make  any  answer :  what  was 
the  use  ?  At  bottom,  I  did  blame  myself; 
I  should  not  have  interfered ;  I  should  have 
been  Arm  enough  and  strong  enough  to 
take  her  to  her  home,  wherever  it  was,  next 
day,  and  to  have  left  my  neighbour's  con- 
cerns alone.  Therefore  I  did  not  stand 
upon  my  defence.  I  let  him  say  what  he 
would;  and  I  cannot  tell  how  long  this 
went  on.  I  suppose  the  interval  was  not 
nearly  so  long  as  it  seemed  to  me.  He 
stood  beforo  me,  and  he  smiled  and  frowned, 
and  ground  his  teeth,  and  discharged,  as  it 
were,  bitter  sentences  at  ine.  Englishmen 
can  be  brutal  enough,  but  no  Englishman, 
I  think,  would  have  done  it  in  that  way. 
He  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  saying 
everything  that  was  most  disagreeable. 
When  he  scowled  at  me  I  could  bear  it, 
but  when  he  smiled  and  affected  politeness 
I  grew  so  angry  that  I  could  have  struck 
him.  Poor  wretch!  perhaps  there  was 
some  justification  for  him  after  all. 

"  Becauso  you  are  a  woman  1 "  he  cried. 
"  A  woman  1  —  what  it  is  to  be  a  woman  1 
it  gives  you  a  right  to  set  every  power  of 
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hell  in  motion,  and  always  to  be  spared 
the  consequences  ;  to  upset  every  arrange- 
ment of  the  world,  and  disturb  the  qniet, 
and  put  your  finders  into  every  mess,  and 
always  to  be  held  blameless.  That  is  your 
right.  Oh,  I  like  those  women's  rights ! 
I  should  have  knocked  down  the  man  who 
had  interfered  as  you  have  done ;  but,  be- 
cause you  are  a  woman,  I  must  come  out 
of  my  quiet,  I  must  derange  my  life,  to 
save  you  from  your  folly.  God  in  heaven ! 
was  that  what  those  creatures,  those  slaves, 
those  toys  were  made  for  ?  to  interfere  — 
for  ever  to  interfere  —  and  to  be  spared 
the  consequences,  at  any  cost  to  us  ?  " 

I  don't  know  how  I  bore  it  all.  I  got 
tired  after  a  while  of  the  mere  physical 
effort  of  standing  to  listen  to  him.  I  did 
not  try  to  answer  at  first,  and  after  the 
torrent  began  I  could  not,  he  spoke  so  fast 
and  so  vehemently.  But  at  length  I  turned 
from  him  and  walked  slowly,  as  well  as  I 
was  able,  to  ray  own  door.  He  paused  for 
a  moment  as  if  in  surprise,  and  then  turned 
and  walked  on  with  me,  talking  and  ges- 
ticulating. "  Nothing  else  would  have  dis- 
turbed me,"  he  said ;  "  I  had  made  my  ar- 
rangements. How  was  I  to  tell  that  a  fool, 
a  woman,  would  thrust  herself  into  it,  and 
pat  it  on  my  honour  as  a  gentleman  to  free 
her  ?  What  has  honour  to  do  with  it  ? 
Why  should  I  trouble  more  for  a  woman 
— *  an  old  woman  — r  a  plain  woman  —  than 
for  a  man  ?  Bah  1  Ah,  I  will  be  rude ; 
yes,  I  am  rude ;  it  is  a  pleasure  —  it  is  a 
compensation.  You  are  plain ;  you  are 
old.  You  have  lost  what  charms.  There- 
fore, what  right  have  you  to  be  considered  ? 
Why  should  you  not  bear  your  own  folly  ? 
Why  should  I  interfere  ?  " 

"  Pray  make  yourself  quite  easy  about 
me,"  I  said,  roused  in  my  turn.  "  I  did  not 
appeal  to  you  on  my  own  account,  aud 
anything  you  can  do  for  me  would  be  dear- 
ly purchased  by  submitting  to  this  violence. 
Go  your  own  way,  and  leave  me  to  manage 
my  own  concerns." 

He  stopped,  bewildered;  and  then  he 
asked  with  confusion,  "  What  do  you  call 
your  own  concerns  ?  " 

"  Nothing  that  can  any  way  affect  you," 
I  said,  and  in  my  passion  I  went  in  at  my 
own  gate  and  closed  it  upon  him.  I  stood 
on  one  side  defying  him,  and  he  stood  on  the 
other  with  confusion  and  amazement  on 
his  face. 

"  You  do  not  wish  my  help  any  more  ?  " 

"  No  more.  I  shall  act  for  myself,  with- 
out thought  of  you,"  I  said. 

He  stood  and  gazed  at  me  for  a  moment, 
and  then  suddenly  he  turned  round  and 
left  me.    I  looked  after  him  as  he  walked 


rapidly  away,  and  I  confess  that,  notwith- 
standing my  indignation  and  pride,  my 
heart  sank.  He  was  the  only  creature 
that  could  help  me,  and  I  had  driven  him 
away.  I  had  taken  ouce  more  upon  my- 
self the  task  which  it  had  made  mc  half 
frantic  to  think  of.  My  heart  fell.  I 
looked  back  upon  my  house,  which  had 
been  such  a  haven  of  quietness  and  reet 
for  so  many  years,  and  felt  that  the  Eden 
was  spoiled^  —  that  it  was  no  longer  my 
paradise.  And  yet  I  had  rejected  the  only 
help !  I  was  very  forlorn,  standing  there 
with  my  haud  upon  my  gate  under  the 
chilly  October  stars,  having  thrust  all  my 
friends  from  me,  and  refused  even  the  only 
possible  deliverance.  "I  cannot  allow 
myself  to  be  insulted,"  I  said  to  myself, 
trying  to  get  some  comfort  from  my  pride, 
but  that  was  cold  oonsolation.  I  turned 
round  to  go  in,  sighing  and  ready  to  sink 
with  fatigue  and  trouble ;  and  then  I  sud- 
denly heard  moans  coming  from  the  house, 
and  Mary  calling  and  beckoning  from  the 
open  door. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

"  Oh,  ma'am,  the  poor  lady's  took  bad  — 
the  poor  dear  lady's  took  very  bad  1 "    This 
was  Mary's  cry  as  she  hurried  me  in.    The 
windows  were  all  wide  open  to  give  her  air. 
She   was  lying  on  the  sofa  gasping    for 
breath,  her  mouth  and  her  eyes  wide  open, 
two  circles  of  red  upon  her  cheeks,  and  that 
wildly  anxious  look  upon  her  face  which 
always  accompanies  a  struggle  for  breath. 
I  did  not  feel  at  all  sure  that  she  was  not 
dyincr.    I  called  out  to  my  cook  to  run  in- 
stantly for  the  doctor.    Both  the  women 
had  been  in  the  room  running  about  as 
she   gave  them  wild  orders,  opening  the 
windows  one    after  another,  fetching  her 
fans,    eau-de-Cologne,    water,    wine  —  as 
one  thing  after  another  occurred  to  her. 
She  stretched  out  her  hands  to  me  as  I 
came  in,  and  grasped  and  pulled  me    to 
her ;  she  said  something  which  I  could  not 
make  out  in    her   gasping,  broken  voice, 
and  I  nodded  my  head  and  pretended  to 
understand,  saying,  "Yes,   yes,"  to  calm 
her.    "Yes,  yes."    It  did  not  seem  to  mat- 
ter what  one  said  or  promised  at  such  a 
moment.      For    some    time,    every    gasp 
looked  to  me  as  if  it  must  be  her  last.     1 
bathed  her  forehead  with  eau-de-Cologne, 
I  wetted  her  lips  with  wine ;  I  had  hard 
ado  not  to  cry  out,  too,  and  groan  over 
her  distress.    I  shut  down  now  one  win- 
dow, now  another,  fearing  the  -cold  for  her, 
and  then  opened  them  again,  in  obedience 
to  her  gestures  to  give  her  air.    I  seem  to 
see  and  to  feel  now,  as  I  recall  it,  the  room 
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so  unlike  itself,  with  the  cold  night  air 
blowing  through  and  through  it,  and  the 
great  squares  of  blackness  and  night,  with 
a  bit  of  sky  in  one,  which  broke  confused- 
ly the  familiar  walls,  and  made  it  doubtful 
to  my  bewildered  and  excited  mind 
whether  I  was  out  of  doors  or  in  — 
whether  the  chairs  and  sofa  and  the  lamp 
on  the  table  had  been  transported  into  the 
garden,  or  the  garden  had  invaded  the 
house.  The  wind  made  me  shiver,  the 
flame  of  the  lamp  wavered  even  Within  its 
protecting  glass,  darkness  and  mystery 
breathed  in,  and,  in  the  centre,  absorbing 
all  thoughts,  was  this  struggle  between, 
as  I  thought,  death  and  life.  I  cannot  tell 
how  time  passed,  or  how  long  we  were  in 
this  suspense ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  that 
half  the  night  must  have  been  over  before 
the  doctor  came  in  evening  dress,  with 
huge  white  wristbands,  as  if  he  were  going 
to  perform  an  operation.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  anxiety  I  was  in,  this  fantastic  idea 
moved  my  mind.  But  it  was  a  relief  be- 
yond description  when  he  came :  the  re- 
sponsibility, at  least,  seemed  to  be  taken 
off  my  shoulders.  I  had  scarcely  permitted 
myself  to  hope  before,  that  the  paroxysm 
was  already  beginning  to  subside  ;  but 
now  it  became  evident  to  me ;  and  Dr. 
Houghton  gave  her  something,  I  don't 
know  what,  which  he  had  called  at  his 
house  to  get  when  he  was  told  what  Was 
the  matter.  I  Bat  down  beside  the  sofa, 
feeling  half  stupefied  with  the  sensation 
of  relief,  and  watched  her  breathing  grad- 
ually grow  calmer  and  the  struggle  abate. 
I  think  my  own  brain  had  given  way 
slightly  under  the  tension.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  the  room  behind  me  was  full  of 
people  whispering  and  flitting  about,  and 
that  ail  kinds  or  echoes  and  murmurs  of 
voices  were  coming  in  at  the  open  win- 
dows. I  snppose  it  was  only  my  own 
maids,  and  Susan  from  the  Admiral's  next 
door,  who  had  come  to  see  what  was  the 
matter ;  but  the  strange  sensation  of 
being  almost  in  the  open  air,  and  the 
worn-out  state  in  which  I  was,  produced 
this  effect.  I  could  not  move,  however,  to 
pat  a  stop  to  it.  I  could  do  nothing  but 
Mt  still  and  watch.  And  thus  the  scene 
of  the  first  evening,  when  I  brought  this 
strange  inmate  home  to  my  house,  repro- 
duced itself,  with  another  bewildering 
effect  before  my  eyes.  £>he  was  no  longer 
dusty  and  miserable ;  he r  poor  black  dress 
was  neat  and  covered  by  my  shawl;  her 
hair  had  been  elaborately  dressed,  and, 
though  a  little  disordered,  still,  showed 
how  carefully  it  had  been  arranged;  but 
otherwise,  the   attitude,   the    look,   was 


exactly  the  same.  Her  head  was  thrown 
back  in  utter  exhaustion  upon  the  dark 
velvet  pillow,  which  Bhowed  it  in  relief 
like  a  white  cameo  on  the  dark  background 
of  the  pietra  dura.  Her  eyes  were  softly 
closed,  and  her  lips.  The  doctor,  who  had 
gone  away  to  write  a  prescription,  was 
struck  by  her  wonderful  beauty,  as  I  had 
been  that  night.  He  started  in  his  sur- 
prise when  he  came  back  and  saw  how  she 
had  dropped  asleep.  He  drew  me  aside 
in  bis  amazement;  the  discovery  flashed 
upon  him  all  in  a  moment,  as  it  nad  done 
on  me.  When  a  woman  is  very  ill  —  when 
one's  mind  is  full  of  anxiety  for  her  —  her 
beauty  is  the  last  thing  one  thinks  of.  So 
that  the  sudden  sight  of  her  confounded 
him.  "  How  beautiful  she  is !  "  he  said  in 
my  ear,  with  a  certain  agitation ;  and 
though  I  am  only  a  woman,  I  had  been 
agitated,  too,  when  I  found  it  out. 

It  was  just  when  the  doctor  had  said 
this  that  my  eye  was  suddenly  caught  by 
a  strange  figure  at  one  of  the  open  windows. 
It  stepped  on  to  the  sill,  dark  against  the 
blackness  without,  and  there  paused  a  mo- 
ment. Had  this  occurred  at  any  other 
time,  I  should,  no  doubt,  have  been  very 
much  frightened.  I  should  have  rushed  to 
the  window  and  demanded  to  know  what 
he  wanted,  with  terror  and  indignation ; 
but  to-night  I  took  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 
I  did  not  even  move,  but  kept  still  by  the 
side  of  my  patient's  sofa  and  looked  at  him, 
and  when  he  came  in  it  seemed  to  me  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  He  en- 
tered with  a  sudden,  impetuous  movement, 
as  if  something  had  pushed  him  forward. 
He  advanced  into  the  middle  of  the  room 
—  into  the  little  circle  round  the  sofa.  It 
was  Mr.  Bernhardt.  He  had  never  been 
in  my  house  before,  or  in  any  house  on  the 
Green,  and  Dr.  Houghton  looked  at  him 
and  looked  at  me  with  positive  consterna- 
tion. For  my  part,  I  gave  him  no  greeting ; 
I  did  not  say  a  word.  It  seemed  natural 
that  he  should  come,  that  was  all. 

The  curious  sort  of  smile  upon  his  face  ; 
he  was  wound  up  to  some  course  of  action 
or  other.  What  he  thought  of  doing,  I 
cannot  tell.  His  face  looked  as  if  he  had 
come  with  the  intention  of  taking  her  by 
the  shoulders  and  turning  her  out.  I  don't 
know  why  I  thought  so,  but  there  was  a 
certain  mixture  of  fierceness,  and  contempt, 
and  impatience  in  his  look  which  suggested 
the  idea.  "  I  have  come  to  put  a  stop  to 
all  this.  I  shall  not  put  up  with  it  for  a 
moment  longer."  Though  he  did  not 
speak  a  word,  this  seemed  to  sound  in  my 
ears  somehow,  as  if  he  had  said  it  in  his 
mind.    But  when  he  came  to  the  sofa  and 
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saw  her  laid  oat  in  that  dead  sleep,  her 
face  white  as  marble,  the  blue  veins  visible 
ou  her  closed  eyelids,  the  breath  faiutly 
coming  and  going,  he  came  to  a  sudden 
pause.  I  think  for  the  first  moment  he 
thought  she  was  dead.  He  gave  .a  short 
cry,  and  then  turned  to  me  wildly  as  if  I 
was  responsible.  "  You  have  killed  her," 
he  Baid.  He  was  in  that  state  of  sup- 
pressed passion  that  he  did  not  himself 
know,  I  divined,  what  it  would  come  to. 
He  would  have  railed  at  her  had  he  found 
her  conscious,  he  would  have  railed  at  me 
if  I  would  have  let  him :  he  was  half  mad. 

"  Tell  him/'  I  said,  turning  to  the  doctor. 
Dr.  Houghton  was  a  man  of  the  world,  and 
tried  very  hard  not  to  look  surprised.  He 
put  bis  hand  upon  Mr.  Reinhardt's  shoulder 
to  draw  him  away,  but  he  would  not  be 
drawn  away.  He  stood  fast  there,  with 
his  brows  contracted  and  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  sleeping  face  :  he  listened  to  the  doc- 
tor's explanations  without  moving  or  look- 
ing up.  He  said  not  a  word  further  to 
any  one,  but  drew  a  chair  in  front  of  the 
sofa  and  sat  down  there  with  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  her.  Oh,  what  thoughts  must  have 
been  going  through  his  mind.  The  woman 
whom  he  had  loved  —  I  do  not  doubt  pas- 
sionately in  his  way  —  whom  he  had  mar- 
ried, whom  he  had  cast  away  from  him  1 
And  there  she  lay  before  him  unconscious, 
unaware  of  his  presence,  beautiful  as  when 
she  had  been  his,  like  a  creature  seen  in  a 
dream. 

"  He  had  better  be  got  to  go  away  before 
she  wakes,"  Dr.  Houghton  said  in  my  ear. 
"  Do  you  think  you  can  make  one  more 
exertion,  Mrs.  Musgrave,  and  send  him 
away?  Can  you  hear  what  I  am  saying? 
She  will  be  in  a  very  weak  state,  and  any 
excitement  might  be  dangerous.  I  don't 
know  what  connection  there  is  between 
them,  but  can't  you  send  him  away  ?  Who 
is  this  next  ?  " 

This  time  it  was  a  very  timid  figure  at 
the  window,  a  halting,  furtive  old  man 
peeping  in.  And  somehow  this,  too, 
seemed  quite  natural  to  me.  I  felt  that  I 
knew  everything  that  happened  as  if  I  had 
planned  it  all  beforehand.  "It  is  his  ser- 
vant come  to  look  for  him,"  said  I.  And  j 
the  doctor  went  to  the  window  with  im- 
patience and  pulled  poor  old  White  in,  and 
shut  it  down. 

"  The  draught  goes  through  and  through 
one,"  he  said,  with  a  shiver.  It  was  quite 
true ;  I  was  trembling  with  cold  where  I  Bat 
by  the  sleeping  woman's  side ;  but  it  had 
not  occurred  to  me  to  shut  the  window ; 
everything  seemed  unchangeable,  as  if  we 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it  except  to  accept 


whatever  happened.  When  White  came 
in  he  looked  round  him  with  great  astonish- 
ment, and  made  me  a  very  humble,  fright- 
ened bow,  while  he  whispered  and  ex- 
plained to  the  doctor  how  it  was  he  had 
taken  the  liberty.  Then  he  gradually  ap- 
proached bis  master ;  —  but  when  he  saw 
the  figure  on  the  sofa  consternation  a  wal- 
lowed up  all  his  other  sentiments.  He  flung 
his  arms  above  his  bead  and  uttered  a 
stifled  cry,  and  then  he  rushed  at  his  mas- 1 
ter  with  a  sudden  vehemence  which  showed  1 
how  deeply  the  sight  had  moved  him.  He 
put  his  hand  upon  Mr.  Reinhardt's  shoul- 
der and  shook  him  gently. 

"  Sir,  sir  I  "  be  cried ;  then  scooped  to  his 
ear  and  whispered,  "Master;  Mr.  Bern- 
hardt; master  I"  Reinhardt  took  no  no- 
tice of  the  old  man,  he  sat  absorbed  with 
his  eyes  fixed  on  that  marble,  beautiful 
face.  "  Oh,  sir,  come  with  me !  oh,  come 
with  me,  my  dear  master  1 "  *aid  the  old 
man.  "  You  know  what  I'm  saying  is  for 
your  good  —  you  know  it's  for  your  good. 
It's  getting  late,  sir,  time  for  the  house  to 
be  shut  up.  Oh,  Mr.  Reinhardt  —  sir, 
come  away  with  me  !  come  with  me  —  do  I  * 

Mr.  Jteinhardt  pushed  him  impatiently 
away,  but  did  not  answer  a  word ;  he  never 
moved  his  eyes  from  her  for  a  moment. 
They  seemed  to  me  to  grow  like  Charon's 
eyes,  like  circles  of  fire,  while  he  gazed  at 
her.     Was  it  in  wrath  —  was  it  in  love  ? 

"Mrs.  Musgrave,  ma'am,"  cried  White, 
turning  to  me,  but  always  in  a  voice  which 
was  scarcely  above  a  whisper,  "  oh,  speak 
to  him  1  It  ain't  for  his  good  to  sit  and 
stare  at  her  like  that.  I  know  what  comes 
of  it.  If  he  sits  like  that  and  looks  at  her 
it'll  all  begin  over  again.  He  ain't  a  man 
that  can  stand  it,  he  ain't  indeed.  Oh,  mv 
lady,  if  you'll  be  a  friend  to  him,  speak  and 
make  him  go." 

"  Ah  1 "  said  a  soft,  sighing  voice.  "  Ah, 
old  White  1 "  We  all  started  as  if  a  shell 
had  fallen  among  us,  and  yet  it  was  not 
wonderful  that  she  should  wake  with  all 
this  conversation  going  on  by  her  bed; 
and  besides,  she  had  slept  a  longtime,  more 
than  an  hour.  She  had  not  changed  her 
position  in  the  least,  all  she  had  done  was 
to  open  her  eyes.  I  don't  know  whether 
it  was  simply  her  supreme  yet  indolent 
self-estimation  which  kept  her  from  paying 
u?  the  compliment  of  making  any  movement 
on  our  account,  or  if  it  was  from  some  con- 
sciousness that  her  beauty  could  not  be 
shown  to  greater  advantage.  But  certainly 
she  did  not  move.  She  only  opened  her 
eyes,  and  said,  u  Ah,  old  White  1 " 

But  oh,  to  see  ho.w  the  man  started,  who 
was  nearer  to  her  than  White  I    It  was 
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if  a  ball  or  a  sword-stroke  had  gone 
through  him.  He  sprang  from  his  chair, 
tod  then  he  checked  himself  and  drew  it 
dose  and  sat  down  again.  He  glanced 
round  npon  us  all  as  if  he  would  have 
cleared  not  only  the  chamber  bnt  the 
world  of  us,  had  it  been  possible,  and  then 
be  leant  over  her  and  said  sternly,  "  There 
ire  others  here  besides  White." 

u  Ah  1 "  Either  she  was  afraid  of  him 
or  pretended  to  be ;  she  clutched  at  my 
sleeve  with  her  hand,  she  shrank  back  a 
little,  but  still  did  not  change  her  attitude 
nor  raise  herself  so  as  to  see  his  face. 

UI  am  here,"  he  went  on,  his  voice 
trembling  with  passiou.  "I  whom  you 
have  hunted,  whose  life  yon  have  poisoned. 
Oh,  woman !  yon  dare  not  look  at  me  nor 
speak  to  me,  but  you  wrong  me  behind  ray 
back.  Ton  whisper  tales  of  me  wherever 
I  go.  Here  I  had  a  moment's  peace  and 
voa  have  ruined  it.  Tell  these  people  the 
troth  once  in  your  life.  Is  it  I  that  is  in 
the  wrong  or  you  ?  " 

A  frightened  look  had  stolen  over  her 
face,ber  eyebrows  contracted  as  with  fear. 
Her  eyes  became  full  of  tears,  and  the 
comers  of  her  beautiful  mouth  quivered. 
Heaven  forgive  me  1  I  asked  myself  waa 
it  all  feigning,  or  had  she  something  kinder 
and  better  in  her  which  I  had  never  seen 
till  now  ?  Bat  those  eyes,  which  were  like 
great  cups  of  light  filled  with  dew,  once 
more  turned  to  him.  She  remained  im- 
movable, looking  up  to  his  face,  when  he 
repeated  hoarsely,  "  Yon  or  I,  which  is  in 
the  wrong?" 

She  answered  with  a  shiver  which  ran 
all  over  her,  u  I."  Her  voice  was  like  a 
ngh.  I  did  not  know  what  his  wrongs 
might  he,  but  whatever  they  were,  at  that 
moment  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  it. 
He,  a  hard,  unsympathetic,  inhuman  soul, 
it  most  be  he  that  was  in  the  wrong,  not 
she, though  she  confessed  it  so  sweetly; 
and  if  this  effect  was  produced  upon  me, 
what  should  it  be  npon  him  ? 

Mr.  Bernhardt  shook  like  a  leaf  in  the 
wind.  He  had  not  expected  this.  It  was 
a  surprise  to  him.  He  had  expected  to  be 
blamed.  It  startled  him  so,  that  for  the  mo- 
ment he  was  silent,  gazing  at  her.  But 
old  White  was  not  silent.  "  Oh,  master, 
master,  come  away,  come  home,"  he 
pleaded,  wringing  his  hands ;  and  then  be 
came  and  touched  my  shoulder,  and  cried 
like  a  child.  "Speak  to  him,  send  him 
•way ! "  he  cried.  u  It  is  for  his  own  good. 
If  she  speaks  to  him  like  that,  if  she  keeps 
her  temper,  it  is  all  over ;  it  will  have  all 
to  be  begun  again." 

Bernhardt     made    a   long  pause.    He 


looked  as  if  he  were  gathering  up  his 
strength  to  speak  again,  and  when  be  did 
so,  it  wa*  with  the  fictitious  heat  of  a  man 
!  whose  heart  is  melting.  "  bow  dare  you 
say  *  I,' "  he  said,  "  when  you  do  not  mean 
it  ?  when  all  your  life  you  have  said  other- 
wise? You  have  reproached  me,  stirred 
up  my  friends  against  me,  kept  your  own 
sins  in  the  background  and  published 
mine.  Tou  have  done  this  for  years,  and 
now  is  it  a  new  art  you  are  trying  V  Do 
not  think  you  can  deceive  me,"  he  cried, 
getting  up  in  his  agitation,  M  it  is  impossi- 
ble.   I  am  not  such  a  credulous  fool." 

She  kept  her  eyes  on  the  ceiling,  not 
looking  at  him ;  the  moisture  in  the  in 
seemed  to  swell,  but  did  not  overflow. 
'•  I  may  not  change  then  ?  "  she  said,  very 
low.  "I  may  not  see  that  I  am  wrong? 
I  am  not  to  be  permitted  to  repent  ?  " 

He  turned  from  her  and  began  to  pace 
up  and  down  the  room ;  he  plucked  at  his 
waistcoat  and  cravat  as  though  they  chok- 
ed him.  More  than  once  he  returned  to 
the  sofa  as  if  with  something  to  say,  but 
went  away  again.  When  White  approach- 
ed, he  was  pushed  away  with  impatience, 
and  once  with  such  force  that  he  span 
round  as  he  was  driven  back.  This  last 
repulse  seemed  to  convince  him.  "Be  a 
fool,  then,  if  you  will,  sir,"  he  said,  sharply, 
and  withdrew  altogether  into  a  corner, 
where  he  watched  the  scene.  I  do  not 
think  Bernhardt  even  saw  this  or  anything 
else.  He  was  walking  up  and  down  hast- 
ily, like  a  man  out  of  his  mind,  struggling, 
one  could  not  but  see,  with  a  hundred 
demons,  and  tempting  his  fate. 

He  came  back  again,  however,  in  his  tu- 
multuous uncertainty,  and  bent  over  her 
once  more.  "Talk  of  repentance  —  talk 
of  change,"  he  cried  bitterly.  "Often 
have  you  pretended  as  much.  Do  you 
bear  me,  woman  ?"  (bending  down  so 
close  that  his  breath  must  have  touched 
her)  —  M  how  often  have  you  done  it  ? 
how  often  have  you  pretended  ?  Oh,  false, 
false  as  death  1 " 

She  put  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder, 
almost  on  his  neck.  Ho  broke  away  from 
her  with  a  hoarse  cry ;  he  made  another 
wild  march  round  the  room.  Then  he 
came  back. 

"  Julia ! "  he  cried ;  "  Julia,  Julia,  Julia ! 
mine  1 " 

She  lay  still  as  a  tiger  that  is  going  to 
spring.  He  fell  on  his  knees  besido  her, 
weeping,  storming  in  his  passion.  Good 
Lord!  was  it  my  doing ;  was  I  responsible  ? 
White  gave  me  a  furious  look,  and  rushed 
out  of  the  room.  The  husband  and  wife 
were  reconciled. 
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This  is  about  the  end  of  the  story  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned.  He  spent  the  night 
there  by  her  sofa,  kissing  her  dress  and 
her  hands,  and  watching  her  in  a  transport 
of  passion  and  perhaps  delight.  For  the 
last  I  would  not  answer.  It  must  have 
been  at  best  a  troubled  joy ;  and  a  man's 
infatuation  for  a  beautiful  face  is  not  what 
I  call  love,  though  it  is  often  a  very  tragic 
and  terrible  passion.  He  took  her  away 
in  the  morning,  but  not  to  his  own  house. 
They  went  straight  from  mine  to  London, 
that  great  receptacle  of  everybody's  misery 
and  happiness.  I  saw  them  both  before 
they  left,  though  only  for  a  moment.  She 
was  still  lying  on  the  sofa  as  when  I  left 
her,  and  the  half  disorder  of  her  hair,  the 
exhaustion  in  her  face,  seemed  rather  to 
enhance  her  beauty.  Any  one  else  would 
have  looked  jaded  and  worn  out,  but  a 
faint  flush  of  triumph  and  satisfaction  had 
stolen  over  her  (partly,  perhaps,  pro- 
duced by  her  weakness),  and  woke  the 
marble  into  life.  She  stretched  out  her 
hand  to  me  carelessly  as  I  went  in.  She 
said,  with  a  smile,  "  You  see  my  feeling 
was  right.  I  always  trust  my  feelings.  I 
knew  you  were  the  person  to  do  it,  and 
you  have  done  it.  I  felt  it  whenever  I 
saw  your  face.M 

"  I  hope  it  will  be  lasting,  and  that  you 
may  be  happy,"  I  said  faltering,  not  know- 
ing what  tone  to  take. 

"  Oh,  yes,  it  is  to  be  hoped  so.  He  is 
going  to  take  me  to  London/'  she  an- 
swered, carelessly.  "  I  am  quite  sorry  to 
leave  your  nice  house,  everything  has  been 
so  comfortable.  It  is  small  and  it  is  plain, 
but  you  know  how  to  make  yourself  com- 
fortable. I  suppose  when  one  has  lived  so 
long  one  naturally  does." 

This  was  all  her  thanks  to  me.  The 
husband  took  the  matter  in  a  different 
way.  They  had  a  fire  lighted  and  coffee 
taken  to  them  in  the  drawing-room  (which 
was  left  in  the  saddest  confusion  after  all 
the  disturbance  of  the  night) ;  and  it  was 
when  the  carriage  he  had  ordered  was  at 
the  door,  and  she  had  gone  to  make  her- 
self ready,  that  he  came  to  me.  I  was  in 
the  dining-room  with  my  breakfast  on  the 
table,  which  I  was  too  much  worn  out  to 
take.  His  face  was  very  strange ;  it  was 
full  of  suppressed  excitement,  with  a  wild, 
strained  look  about  the  eyes,  and  a  certain 
air  of  heat  and  haste,  though  his  colour 
was  like  ivory  as  usual.  "  I  have  to  thank 
you,"  he  said  to  me,  very  stiffly,  "  and  if  I 
said  anything  amiss  in  my  surprise  last 
night,  I  hope  you  will  forgive  it.    I  can 


only  thank  you  now ;  nothing  else  is  p?v 
sible.  But  I  roust  add,  I  hope  we  shall 
never  meet  again/' 

"  I  assure  you,  if  we  do,  it  shall  not  be 
with  my  will,"  said  I,  feeling  very  angry, 
as  I  think  I  had  a  right  to  be. 

He  bowed,  but  made  no  reply ;  not  be- 
cause words  failed  him.  I  felt  that  he 
would  have  liked  nothing  better  than  to 
have  fallen  upon  me,  and  metaphorically 
torn  me  to  pieces.  He  had  been  overcome 
by  his  own  heart  or  passions,  and  had 
taken  her  back,  but  he  hated  me  for  hav- 
ing drawn  him  to  do  so.  He  saw  the 
tcagic  folly  of  the  step  he  was  taking. 
There  was  a  gloom  in  his  excitement  such 
as  I  cannot  describe*  He  had  no  strength 
to  resist  her,  but  she  was  hateful  to  him 
even  while  he  adored  her.  And  doubly 
hateful,  without  any  counterbalancing  at- 
traction, was  I,  who  had,  as  it  were,  be- 
trayed him  to  his  fate. 

"  I  trust  your  wife  and  you  will  be  hap- 
py —  now,"  I  said,  trying  to  speak  firmly. 
He  interrupted  me  with  a  hoarse  laugh. 

"  My  wife  I  " 

"Is  not  she  your  wife?"  I  said,  in 
alarm. 

He  laughed  again,  even  more  hoarsely, 
with  a  sharp  tone  in  the  sound.  "  What 
do  you  call  a  woman  who  is  taken  back 
after  —  everything?  Who  is  taken  back 
because What  is  she,  do  you  sup- 
pose ?  What  is  he,  the  everlasting  dupe 
and  fool !  Don't  speak  to  me  any  more/' 
He  hurried  away  from  me,  and  then 
turned  round  again  at  the  door.  "  I  spoke 
a  little  wildly,  perhaps,"  he  said,  with  a 
smile,  which  was  more  disagreeable  than 
his  rage,  "without  due  thought  for  Mrs. 
Reinhardt's  reputation.  Make  yourself 
quite  easy  —  she  is  my  wife." 

That  was  the  last  I  saw  of  them.  I  was 
too  much  offended  to  go  to  the  door  to  see 
them  leave  the  house,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  describe  the  relief  with  which  I  listened 
to  the  wheels  ringing  along  the  road  as 
they  went  away.  Was  it  really  true  — 
was  this  nightmare  removed  from  me, 
and  my  house  my  own  again?  I  did 
not  know  whether  to  laugh  or  to  cry.  I 
fell  down  on  my  knees  and  made  some 
sort  of  confused  thanksgiving.  It  seemed 
to  me  as  if  I  had  been  in  this  horrible 
bondage  half  of  my  life. 

Mary  came  in  about  half  an  hour  after 
to  take  away  the  breakfast  things.  I  had 
swallowed  a  cup  of  tea,  but  I  had  not  been 
able  to  eat.  Mary  was  still  disapproving, 
but  quieter  than  at  first;  she  shook  her 
head  over  the  untouched  food.  "We'll 
be  having  you  ill  next,  ma'am,"  she  said, 
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with  an  evident  feeling  that  oook  and  she 
would  in  that  case  have  good  reason  to 
complain;  and  then,  after  a  pause,  she 
added  severely,  "  I  don't  know  if  you 
know,  ma'am,  as  the  lady  is  gone  off  in 
your  best  shawl  ?  " 

u  My  shawl  1 "  I  had  thought  no  more 
of  it.  I  had  not  dreamt  that  such  a  thing 
eoold  be  possible,  but  this  sudden  news 
took  away  my  breath. 

u  She  was  always  fond  of  it,"  said  Mary, 
grimly.  "She  liked  the  best  of  every- 
thing, did  that  lady;  and  she  couldn't 
make  np  her  mind  to  take  it  off  when  she 
vent  away." 

Though  I  was  so  confounded  and  con- 
fused, I  made  an  effort  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances stilL  "She  will  send  it  back,  of 
course,  as  soon  as  she  gets  —  home,"  I 
said ;  u  as  soon  as  6he  gets  —  her  own 
things." 

"I  am  sure  I  hope  so,  ma'am,"  said 
Mary,  carrying  off  her  tray.  Her  tone 
was  not  one  to  inspire  hope  in  the  listener, 
and  I  confess  that  for  the  rest  of  the  morn- 
ing my  shawl  held  a  very  large  place  in 
my  thoughts.  It  was  the  most  valuable 
piece  of  personal  property  I  possessed. 
When  I  used  to  take  it  out  and  wrap  it 
round  me,  it  was  always  with  a  certain 
pride.  It  was  the  kind  of  wrap  which 
dignifies  any  dress.  "With  that  hand- 
some shawl,  it  does  not  matter  what  else 
yon  wear,"  Mrs.  Stoke  was  in  the  habit  of 
saying  to  me ;  and  though  Mr3.  Stoke  was 
not  a  great  authority  in  most  matters,  she 
knew  what  Bhe  was  saying  on  this  point 
I  said  to  myself,  "  Of  course  she  will  send 
it  back,"  bat  I  had  a  very  chill  sensation 
of  doubt  about  my  heart. 

All  the  morning  I  sat  still  over  the  fire, 
with  a  longing  to  go  and  talk  to  some  one. 
For  more  than  a  week  now  I  had  not  ex- 
changed a  word  with  my  neighbours,  and 
this  was  terrible  to  a  person  like  me,  liv- 
ing surrounded  by  so  many  whose  lives 
had  come  to  be  a  part  of  mine.  But  I 
had  not  the  courage  to  take  the  initiative. 
Ieannot  tell  how  I  longed  for  some  one  to 
come,  for  the  ice  to  be  broken.  But  it 
was  only  natural  that  people  should  be 
surprised  and  offended,  and  even  have 
learned  to  distrust  me.  For  who  could 
they  suppose  I  was  hiding  away  like  that 
—some  mysterious  sinner  belonging  to 
myself — some  one  I  had  a  special  interest 
in?  And  then  she  had  been  recognized 
by  E? erard  Stoke  1 

At  about  twelve  o'clock  my  quietness 
was  disturbed  by  the  sound  of  some  one 
coming ;  my  heart  began  to  beat  and  my 
feee  to  flush,  but  it  was  only  old  White 
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with  his  fellow-servant  Mississarah,  as  he 
called  her,  pronouncing  the  two  words  as 
if  they  were  one.    Their  visit  put  me  in 

fossession  of  the  whole   miserable  story, 
t  was  like    a    tale    of   enchantment    all 
through.    The    man  had  been  a   mature 
man  of  forty  or  more,  buried  in  science 
and  learning,  when  he  first  saw  the  beau- 
tiful creature  who  since  seemed  to  have 
been  the  curse  of  his  life.    She  was  an  inn- 
keeper's daughter,  untaught  and  unrefined. 
He  had    tried    to    educate  her,    married 
her,  done  everything  that  a  man  mad  with 
love  could  do  to  make  her  a  lady  —  nay, 
to  make  her  a  decorous  woman  —  but  he 
had  failed  and  over  again  failed.    They 
did  not  tell  me,  and  I  did  not  wish  to  hear 
what  special  sins   she   had  done  against 
him.    I  suppose  she  had  done  everything 
that  a  wicked    wife   could  do.    She  had 
been  put  into  honourable  retirement  with 
the  hope  of  recovery    again  and    again. 
Then  she  had  been  sent  away  in  anger. 
But  every  time  the  unfortunate  husband 
had  fallen  under  her  personal  influence  — 
the  influence  of  her  beauty  —  she  had  been 
taken  back. 

"  She  hates  him,"  poor  White  said,  al- 
most crying,  •*  but  he  can't  resist  her.  He's 
mad,  ma'am,  mad,  that's  what  it  is.  He 
would  kill  hisself  for  giving  in,  but  he  can*t 
help  hisself.  We've  had  to  watch  him  night 
and  day  as  he  shouldn't  hear  her  nor  see 
her,  for  when  her  money's  done  she  always 
comes  back  to  him.  He'll  kill  her  some 
day  or  kill  hisself.  Mississarah  knows  as 
I'm  speaking  true." 

"  As  true  as  the  Bible,"  said  Mississarah ; 
but  she  was  softer  than  he  towards  the 
wife.  "  He  was  too  wise  and  too  good  for 
her,  ma'am,"  she  said,  "  a  fool  and  a  wise 
man  can't  walk  together  —  it's  hard  on 
the  wise  man,  but  maybe  it's  a  bit  hard  too 
on  the  fool.  Folks  don't  make  themselves. 
She  mightn't  have  been  so  bad-* —  " 

"  Oh,  go  along ;  go  along,  Mississarah, 
do,"  said  White.  "  We'll  have  to  go  off 
from  here  where  all  was  quiet  and  nice 
and  start  again  without  knowing  no  more 
than  Adam.  But  he'll  kill  her  some  day, 
you'll  see,  or  he'll  kill  hisself." 

Mississarah  was  a  north-country  wo- 
man, and  had  a  little  feeling  that  her  mas- 
ter was  a  foreigner,  and  therefore,  neces- 
sarilly  more  or  less  guilty ;  but  White 
was  half  a  foreigner  himself  and  totally 
devoted  to  his  master.  When  they  had 
poured  forth  their  sorrows  to  me,  they 
went  away  disconsolate,  and  their  fears 
about  leaving  East  Cottage  were  so  soon 
justified  that  I  never  saw  them  more. 

And  then  came  my  melancholy  lunch- 
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eon,  which  was  set  on  the  table  for  me, 
and  which  I  loathed  the  Bight  of.  To  es- 
cape ftom  it  I  went  into  the  drawiug-room, 
from  which  all  traces  of  last  night's  confu- 
sion were  gone.  I  was  so  miserable,  and 
lonely,  and  weary  that  I  think  I  dropped 


on,  and  the  sacrifice  he  was  making  to  the 
interests  of  science.  And  he  was  even 
mentioned  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  some  great  personage  took  it  upon 
him  to  say  that  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
expedition  the  greatest  assistance  had  been 


asleep  over  the   fire.    I  had  been  up  al-  received  from  Mr.  Bernhardt,  who,  himself 


most  all  night,  and  there  seemed  nothing 
so  comfortable  in  all  the  world  as  forget- 
ting one's  very  existence  and  being  able 
to  get  to  sleep. 

I  woke  with  the  murmur  of  voices  in 
my  ear.  Lady  Denzil  was  sitting  by  me 
holding  my  hand.  She  gave  me  a  kiss, 
and  whispered  to  me  in  her  soft  voice,  — 
"  We  know  all  about  it  —  we  know  all 
about  it,  my  dear,"  patting  me  softly  with 
her  kind  hand.  I  am  afraid  I  broke  down 
and  cried  like  a  child.  I  am  growing  old 
myself,  to  be  sure,  but  Lady  Denzil,  thank 
heaven,  might  have  been  even  my  mother 
—  and  if  you  consider  all  the  agitation,  all 
the  disturbance  I  had  come  through  I 

J  think  everybody  on  the  Green  called 
that  day,  and  each  visitor  was  more  kind 
than  the  other.  "  I  shall  always  consider 
it  a  special  providence,  however,  that  none 
of  us  called  or  were  introduced  to  her," 
Mrs.  General  Perronet  said  solemnly. 
But  she  was  the  only  one  who  made  any 
allusion  to  the  terrible  guest  I  had  been 
hiding  in  my  house.  They  took  me  out 
to  dinner  —  they  made  me  walk  to  the 
Dell  to  see  the  autumn  colour  on  the  trees. 
They  carried  me  off  to  dine  at  the  Lodge, 
and  brought  ine  home  with  a  body-guard. 
M  You  are  not  fit  to  be  trusted  to  walk 
home  by  yourself,"  Lottie  Stoke  said,  giv- 
ing me  her  arm.  In  short,  the  Green  re- 
ceived me  back  with  acclamations,  as  if  I 
bad  been  a  returned  Prodigal,  aud  I  found 
that  I  could  laugh  over  the  new  and  most 
unexpected  role  which  1  found  myself  thus 
filling  as  soon  as  the  next  day. 

Some  time  after,  I  received  my  shawl 
in  a  rough  parcel,  sent  by  railway.  It 
was  torn  in  two  places  by  the  pins  it  had 
been  fastened  with,  and  had  several  small 
stains  upon  it.  It  was  sent  without  a 
word,  without  any  apologies,  with  Mrs. 
Rein  hard  t '8  compliments  written  outside 
the  brown  paper  cover,  in  a  coarse  hand. 
And  that  was  the  only  direct  communica- 
tion I  ever  had  wkh  my  strange  guest.; 
Before  Christmas,  however,  there  was  a 
paragraph  in  some  of  the  papers  that  L. 
Bernhardt,  Esq.,  had  volunteered  to  ac- 
company an  expedition  going  to  Africa  in 
order  to  make  some  scientific  observations. 
There  was  a  great  crowded,  enthusiastic 
meeting  of  the  Geographical  Society,  in 
which  his  wonderful  devotion  was  dwelt 


a  man  of  wealth  and  leisure,  had  generously 
devoted*  his  energies  to  it,  and  smoothed 
away  a  great  many  of  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  — a  good  work  for  which  science 
and  his  country  would  alike  be  grateful  to 
him,  said  the  orator.  Oh,  me  1  oh,  mc  1  1 
looked  up  in  Lady  Densil's  face  as  Sir 
Thomas  read  out  these  lines  to  us.  Sir 
Thomas  took  it  quite  calmly,  and  wjs 
rather  pleased,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Bernhardt, 
by  getting  himself  publicly  thanked  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  had  justified  the  im- 

Eulso  which  prompted  himself,  Sir  Thomas 
tenzil,  head,  as  it  were,  of  society  on  the 
Green,  to  call  upon  him.  But  my  lady 
laid  her  soft  olcl  hand  on  mine,  and  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears.  "  Do  not  let  us 
blame  him,  my  dear,  —  do  not  let  us 
blame  him,"  she  said  to  me  when  we  were 
alone.  She  had  known  what  temptatiou 
was. 
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That  there  are  no  "  hard  and  fast  lines" 
in  Nature  is  a  truth  which  is  more  and 
more  forcing  itself  upon  the  minds  of  men 
of  science.  The  older  naturalists  delighted 
to  circumscribe  their  own  special  domains 
within  sharply-marked  boundaries,  which 
no  trespassers  were  allowed  to  pass.  We 
have  long  given  up  the  attempt  thus  accu- 
rately to  map  out  the  kingdom  of  Nature. 
Her  varied  productions  are  connected  with 
one  another  by  innumerable  links  and 
cross-links ;  and  our  systems  of  classifica- 
tions, even  the  most  *'  natural,"  are  but  an 
imperfect  human  contrivance  for  bringing 
together  those  forms  which  present  the 
most  evident  marks  of  resemblance  or 
affinity.  While  the  truth  of  this  law  is 
most  familiar  in  the  case  of  those  smaller 
subdivisions  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms  —  classes,  orders,  and  genera — 
which  are  connected  with  one  another  by 
innumerable  intermediate  forms,  it  is  none 
the  less  certain  in  the  line  of  demarcation 
which  separates  these  two  great  kingdoms 
themselves  from  one  another.  In  attempt- 
ing to  draw  up  a  definition  which  shall 
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serve  accurately  and  infallibly  to  distin- 
guish between  the  Animal  and  Vegetable 
Kingdoms,  we  find  ourselves  compelled  to 
abandon  one  supposed  crucial  teat  after 
another,  and  to  content  ourselves  at  last 
with  framing,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lower 
subdivisions,  an  assemblage  of  characters, 
by  the  tout  ensemble  of  which  we  must  de- 
cide whether  our  organism  is  an  animal  or 
a  plant    So  great  is  the  uncertainty  as  to 
the  actual  boundary-line,  that  large  groups 
of  lowly  organisms,  such  as  those  knoWn 
asDiatoms  and  Desmidesa,  have  been  re- 
garded by  experienced  authorities  as  be- 
longing to  each  kingdom ;  and  one  of  the 
ablest  of  living  naturalists,  Ernst  Haeckcl 
of  Jena,  has  proposed  the  division  of  the 
material  universe  not  into  three  but  into 
fbnr  kingdoms  —  animals,  plants,  protista, 
and  minerals,  the  new  kingdom  of  Protista 
including  the  most  lowly  organized  forms 
of  what  are  generally  considered  animals 
and  plants,  from  the  Flagellate  Infusoria 
to  the  Fungi,  distinguished  by  the  absence 
of  sexes,  and  the  mode  of  reproduction  by 
gemmation  or  fission  alone.    The  sound- 
ness of  this  new  classification  is  not  how- 
ever admitted    by   the    best    remaining 
authorities  in  England  or  Germany. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  distinctions 
between  the  Animal  and  Vegetable  King- 
doms consists  in  the  possession  by  the 
former  of  a  power  of  voluntary  motion  of 
eitber  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  body, 
dependent  on  the  presence  of  a  distinct 
nervous  system,  which  is  absent  in  the 
litter ;  a  distinction  obvious  enough  when 
contrasting  any  of  the  higher  forms  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  but  which,  like  all  other 
individual  characters,  fails  when  pressed  to 
too  rigid  a  test.  There  are  animals,  so  re- 
girded  by  the  best  naturalists,  and  possess- 
ing other  characters  which  compel  us  to 
refer  them  to  this  class,  whose  power  of 
motion  is  confined  to  the  "  contractility  " 
common  to  all  protoplasmic  substance,  and 
which  are  absolutely  devoid  of  a  nervous 
tjitem ;  and  there  are  plants,  unquestion- 
able plants,  which  possess  powers  of  spon- 
taneous motion  strictly  comparable  to 
those  exhibited  by  the  lower  animals.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  collect  together  a 
few  illustrations  of  the  last-named  fact, 
some  of  which  appear  to  the  writer 
acarcely  explicable  by  the  application  of 
any  of  those  laws  which  govern  inert  un- 
organized matter. 

The  movements  to  which  reference  is 
here  made  belong  in  most  cases  to  a  part 
rather  than  to  the  whole  of  a  plant ;  in  some 
cases,  however,  we  find  the  whole  organism 
endowed  with  spontaneous  motion  of  a 


Tory  remarkable  character.    An  instance 
of  this  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  regular 
undulating  motion,  exceedingly  similar  to 
that  of  some  of  the  lower  animals,  charac- 
teristic of  a  class  of  Alga  hence  called 
Oscillatori®.    The  mode  of  reproduction 
of  the  Alga,  the  lowest  class  ox  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  to  which  the  sea-weeds  and 
the  freshwater  confervse  belong,  is  often 
obscure,  and  in  some  cases  different  dis- 
tinct processes  exist. in  the  same  species. 
In  certain  freshwater  Algae,  reproduction 
takes  place  by  the  formation  of  "  Zoos- 
pores," (fig.  5),  which  are  the  results  of 
the  separation  and  isolation  of  the  proto- 
plasmic contents  of  certain  special  cells. 
According    to    the    observations    of    M. 
Thuret,  who  has  paid  great  attention  to 
this  subject,  these  zoospores,  which  are  of 
extreme  minuteness,  are  ovoid  in  form,  and 
are  furnished,  either  over  their  whole  cir- 
cumference   or   towards   one    extremity, 
with  very  fine  cilia,  varying  from  two  to  a 
large  number.     As  soon  as  these  minute 
bodies  free  themselves  from   the  cell   in 
which  they  are  enclosed,  the  cilia  begin  to 
vibrate  with  great  rapidity,  the  vibration 
being  accompanied  by  a  movement  of  ro- 
tation of  the  bodies  themselves  on  their 
axis,  occasioned  apparently  by  rapid  and 
spontaneous  contractions ;  the  result  beiug 
a  quick  motion  of  the  body  through  the 
water  —  undistinguishable    in    fact    from 
that  of  some  of  the  lower  forms  of  animal 
life  —  continuing  for  a  period  varying  from 
half  an  hour  to  several  hours,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  they  settle  down,  reas- 
sume  the  characters  of  ordinary  vegetable 
cells,  lose  their  cilia,  and  give  rise,  by  cell- 
division,  to  new  individuals  resembling  the 
parent-plant.    Those  zoospores  which  are 
furnished  with  cilia  at  one  extremity  only, 
direct  that  extremity,  which  is  destitute  of 
chlorophyll    or    green    colouring    matter, 
towards    the    light.     Closely    resembling 
these  zoospores  are  the  "  spermatozoa  "  of 
the  higher  orders  of  cryptogamic  plants, 
ferns,    equisetumes,    and    mosses.    These 
bodies  (fig.  6)  are  produced  in  the  anthe- 
ridia  or  male  organs,  again  by  a  modifica- 
tion   of  the    protoplasmic    cell-contents; 
they  are  filiform  bodies  of  various  .form1, 
mostly    presenting    one    or    more    spiral 
curves,  and  furnished  with  vibratile  cilia. 
When  released  from  the  parent  cells,  they 
move  about  with  great  activity  until  they 
come  into  contact  with  the  opening  of  the 
archegonium  or  female  organ,  which  they 
enter,  and  thus  fructify  the  germ  of  the 
new     plant.      Pringsheim     describes    the 
process  by  which  the  spermatozoa  enter 
the  archegonium  as  a  very  peculiar  twist- 
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ing  motion,  due  to  the  action  of  the  mucus 
or  protoplasm  of  the  germ-celL  He  has 
seen  a  large  number  of  spermatozoa  enter 
a  single  cell,  forming  a  kind  of  chain. 

In  describing  these  carious  bodies,  of 
the  connection  of  which  with  the  vegetable 
kingdom  there  is  no  room  for  doubt,  one  is 
irresistibly  reminded  of  these  lowly  forms 
of  animal  life  known  as  Amoeba  and  Gromia, 
consisting  apparently  of  shapeless  masses 
of  protoplasm,  possessing  indeed  far  more 
restricted  powers  of  locomotion  than  the 
zoospores  and  spermatozoa,  their  faculties 
in  this  respect  being  confined  to  the  pro- 
trusion and  retractation  of  arms  or  pseud- 
opodia,  by  means  of  which  a  slow  move- 
ment is  effected.  If  the  possession  of 
consciousness  and  of  a  voluntary  control 
over  the  movements  of  the  body  belongs 
to  the  animal  kingdom  even  to  its  lowest 
forms,  it  is  difficult  to  frame  any  cogent 
reason  for  denying  these  faculties  to  the 
vegetable  organisms  which  we  have  been 
considering.  A  very  interesting  problem 
also  presents  itself  for  solution  in  the 
almost  perfect  identity  of  constitution  be- 
tween these  lowest  forms  of  animals  and 
the  protoplasmic  elements  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  more  highly  organized  forms.  If 
the  Amoeba  ana  Gromias  are  admitted  to 
be  distinct  individual  animals,  the  same 
line  of  reasoning  would  almost  compel  us 
to  admit  to  the  same  rank  the  white  cor- 
puscles of  the  blood  of  mammalia,  which 
present  almost  the  same  characters  and 
possess  the  same  power  of  protrusion  and 
retractation  of  a  portion  of  their  sub- 
stance. 

The  instances  above  cited  illustrate  the 
faculty  of  spontaneous  motion  possessed 
by  detached  portions  of  protoplasm  en- 
dowed with  the  power  of  forming  them- 
selves into  new  individuals.  This  phe- 
nomenon appears,  however,  to  be  but  a 
form  of  the  property  possessed  by  all  pro- 
toplasm of  constant  motion  in  some  form 
or  other.  The  circulation  of  the  proto- 
plasmic mucous  fluid  within  the  cells  of 
plants  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  phe- 
nomena of  vegetable  life  revealed  by  the 
microscope,  and  one  of  which  the  explana- 
tions -at  present  offered  appear  quite  inad- 
equate. A  favourite  object  for  exhibiting 
this  circulation  or  rotation  is  formed  by  the 
jointed  hairs  which  cover  the  stamens  cf 
the  Virginian  Spider-wort  ( Tradescantia 
virginica).  The  movement  is  rendered  visi- 
ble by  the  presence  in  the  otherwise  col- 
ourless fluid  of  minute  opaque  granules  of 
chlorophyll  or  other  colouring  matter ;  and 
is  observable  with  great  ease  in  the  semi- 
transparent  tj8sue  of  certain  water-plants, 


as  Chora,  or  the  Valisneria  commonly 
grown  in  fresh-water  aquariums.  It  con- 
sists of  a  slow  movement  of  the  protoplas- 
mic fluid  up  one  side  of  the  cell,  across  the 
ends,  and  down  the  other  side;  not  per- 
pendicularly, but  in  an  oblique  or  spiral 
course.  The  subject  has  been  carefully 
investigated  by  three  French  physiologists, 
MM.  Prillieux,  Boze,  and  Brongniart,  who 
find  that  the  rotation  is  directly  influenced 
in  a  remarkable  manner  by  the  presence 
of  light.  M.  Prillieux  kept  a  moss  in  the 
dark  for  several  days,  when  the  cells  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  a  green  net- work, 
between  the  meshes  of  which  was  a  clear 
transparent  ground.  All  the  grains  of 
chlorophyll  were  applied  to  the  walls 
which  separate  the  cells  from  one  another; 
there  were  none  on  the  upper  or  under 
walls  which  form  the  surfaces  of  the  leaf, 
Under  the  influence  of  light,  the  grains, 
together  with  the  thin  mucous  plasma  in 
which  they  are  embedded,  change  their 
position  from  the  lateral  to  the  superficial 
walls,  this  ohange  taking  place,  under  fa- 
vourable circumstances,  in  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  On  attaining  their  new  posi- 
tion, the  grains  do  not  remain  absolutely 
immovable,  but  continually  approach  and 
recede  from  one  another;  and  if  again 
darkened,  they  leave  their  new  position, 
and  return  to  the  lateral  walls.  Artificial 
light  produces  the  same  effect  as  daylight 
'Analogous  to  the  circulation  of  the  pro- 
toplasm within  the  cell  is  that  of  the  sap 
or  nutritive  fluid  through  the  whole  plant, 
passing  through  the  permeable  walls  of 
the  oells.  This  circulation  of  the  sap,  by 
which  fluid  is  conveyed  equally  to  all  parts 
of  the  plant,  apparently  in  opposition  to 
the  laws  of  gravity,  is  no  doubt  explicable 
to  a  certain  extent  by  the  application  of 
known  physical  laws,  of  which  the  most 
important  are  capillary  attraction,  osmose, 
or  the  law  by  which  a  less  dense  fluid 
passes  through  a  permeable  diaphragm  to 
mingle  with  a  denser  fluid,  and  the  upward 
pumping  force  to  supply  the  partial  vacu- 
um occasioned  by  the  evaporation  of  water 
from  the  leaves.  Allowing,  however,  full 
scope  to  all  these  physical  forces,  there 
would  seem  to  be  a  residuum  of  energy 
still  unaccounted  for  connected  with  the 
vitality  of  the  plant  itself.  In  particular, 
the  selective  power  of  plants  in  absorbing 
from  the  soil  a  larger  portion  of  those  in- 
gredients which  are  required  for  the  for- 
mation or  healthy  life  of  their  tissues,  is  an 
absolutely  unexplained  phenomenon.  A 
familiar  instance  of  this  is  furnished  by  the 
difference  in  the  amount  of  silica  absorbed 
by  corn-crops  and  by  leguminous  plants, 
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imoantk)£  in  the  former  case  to  2*5  per 
mt,  in  the  latter  to  *3  per  cent,  of  the 
dry  foliage.  Indeed,  if  any  two  plants  are 
grown  together,  side  by  side-  'in  the  same 
toil,  the  constitution  of  the  ash,  i.e.,  of  the 
■slid  ingredients  derived  from  the  soil,  will 
be  remarkably  different ;  while  in  the  same 
plant  in  the  same  soil  the  constitution  is 
constant.  It  was  pointed  out  by  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  when  criticising  Darwin's  u  Ori- 
gin of  Species,"  how  unavoidable  it  seems, 
in  ttacribing  the  phenomena  of  nature,  to 
sse  language  involving  the  idea  of  con- 
trivance and  design.  In  the  same  manner 
it  teems  impossible  to  describe  the  process 
of  vegetative  life  without  appearing  to  at- 
tribute to  the  plant  some  conscious  power 
of  its  own.  A  striking  instance  of  this, 
is  well  as  of  the  liability  to  consider  a 
mere  statement  of  an  obscure  law  in  other 
terms  as  an  explanatidn  of  that  law,  occurs 
in  an  admirable  treatise  on  the  growth  of 
plants— Johnson's  "  How  Crops  Grow."  * 
"  The  cereals  are  able  to  dispose  of  silica  by 
giving  it  a  place  in  the  cuticular  cells ;  the 
leguminous  crops,  on  the  other  hand,  can- 
wot  remove  k  from  their  juices;  the  latter 
remain  saturated,  and  thus  further  diffu- 
sion of  silica  from  without  becomes  impos- 
sible, except  as  room  is  made  by  a  new 
growth.  It  is  in  this  way  that  we  have  a 
ntmal  and  adequate  explanation  of  the  se- 
lective power  of  the  plant."  The  "  ration- 
si  and  adequate  explanation  "  seems  to  me, 
on  the  contrary,  to  be  merely  a  restate- 
Best  of  this  selective  power  of  the  tissues 
is  other  terms.  Because  the  tissues  want 
the  silica,  is  no  explanation  of  how  they 
get  it 

The  curious  and  interesting  movements 
of  elimbing  plants  have  been  investigated 
by  Palm,  Mohl,  and  Asa  Gray,  and  form 
the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  charming 
of  Mr.  Darwin's  works.  It  is  well  known 
that  climbing  plants,  such  as  the  hop, 
honeysuckle,  or  major  convolvulus,  always 
trine  round  the  stem  or  other  object 
which  supports  them  in  one  direction,  that 
»,  always  either  from  right  to  left  or  from 
left  to  right;  but  few  probably  have  re- 
fected, and  fewer  still  attempted  to  ob- 
serve, by  what  process  the  end  of  the 
growing  shoot  contrives  to  change  its  po- 
sition from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the 
stem.  If  the  extremity  of  a  living  stem, 
say  of  convolvulus,  growing  perfectly  free 

*  "How  Crops  Grow  : "  A  Treatise  on  the  Chem- 
fcd  Compositions,  Structure  and  Life,  of  the  Plant, 
*r  Agricultural  Students.  By  8.  W.  Johnson.  Re- 
tted sod  adapted  for  English  use  by  A.  H.  Church 
tad  W.  T.  T.  Dyer.  London:  Mtomillan  fc  Co., 
ttB3.pp.3ii 


and  in  a  normal  position,  is  observed,  it 
is  seen  to  hang  over  from  its  support  in  a 
horizontal  direction ;  and  this  horizontal 
portion  is  found,  if  observed  at  intervals 
of  some  hours,  to  point  in  different  direc- 
tions. The  end  of  the  growing  shoot  has, 
in  fact,  the  property  of  revolring  in  a  large 
circle  round  the  support,  always  with  the 
same  species  in  the  same  direction,  either 
with  the  sun  or  opposed  to  the  sun.  The 
rate  of  revolution  varies  with  different 
plants,  and  with  the  same  plant  at  different 
periods  of  its  growth  ;  it  is  much  quicker 
in  warmer  than  in  cooler  weather.  With 
the  hop  Darwin  found  it  to  vary  from  two 
and-a-half  hours  to  nine  hours.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  climbing  power  of  plants  is  no 
doubt  to  reach  the  light  and  to  expose  a 
large  surface  of  leaves  to  its  action  and  to 
that  of  the  free  air;  but  the  mode  by 
which  this  power  of  motion  is  gained  is  bv 
no  meana  clear.  The  late  eminent  physiol- 
ogist Mohl  supposed  that  it  was  caused  bv 
a  dull  kind  of  irritability  in  the  stem,  which 
caused  it  to  bend  towards  the  support 
when  in  contact  with  it.  Mr.  Darwin  has, 
however,  carefully  tested  this  theory  ex- 
perimentally, and  always  with  negative 
results.  He  rubbed  many  shoots  much 
harder  than  was  necessary  to  excite  move- 
ment in  any  tendril  or  in  any  foot-stalk  of 
a  leaf-climber,  but  without  result.  This 
view  seems  also  entirely  negatived  by  the 
fact  that  not  only  do  the-  stems  of  climbing 
plants  revolve  when  they  are  not  in  con- 
tact with  any  support,  but  even  more  freely 
under  such  circumstances  than  when  climb- 
ing. When  a  climbing  plant  first  springs 
from  the  ground,  the  extremity  of  the 
shoot  performs  slow  gyrations  in  the  air, 
as  if,  as  Darwin  expresses  it,  it  were 
searching  for  a  support.  I  do  not  here  dis- 
cuss the  question  whether  this  habit  may 
be  the  result  of  a  tendency  transmitted 
and  enhanced  through  thousands  of  gener- 
ations ;  the  movement  itself  is,  in  the  indi- 
vidual plant,  entirely  "spontaneous"  in 
every  sense  of  the  term ;  that  is,  is  not  the 
necessary  result  of  known  physical  laws 
acting  upon  the  individual.  Darwin's 
paper  "  On  the  Movements  and  Habits  of 
Climbing  Plants'1  published  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Linnean  Society,  contains  a 
number  of  the  most  interesting  observa- 
tions on  this  class  of  plants ;  and  the  lan- 
guage employed  is  everywhere  suggestive 
of  some  hidden  sentiment  controlling 
power  in  the  plant  itself. 

The  same  purpose  as  that  served  by  a 
climbing  stem  is  answered  in  other  plants, 
as  the  vine,  Virginian  creeper,  and  passion- 
flower, by  tendrils;  and    the  phenomena 
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of  spontaneous  motion  in  tendrils,  are,  if 
possible,  still  more  curious.  Some  ten- 
drils display  the  same  power  of  rotatory 
motion  possessed  by  the  extremities  of  the 
shoots  of  climbing  plants,  others  do  not 
revolve,  but  are  sensitive,  bending  to  the 
touch.  The  curling  movement  consequent 
on  a  single  touch  continues  to  increase  for  a 
considerable  time,  then  ceases ;  after  a  few 
hours  the  tendril  uncurls  itself,  and  is 
again  ready  for  action.  A  tendril  will 
thus  show  a  tendency  to  curl  round  any 
object  with  which  it  comes  into  contact, 
with  the  singular  exception  that  it  will 
seldom  twine  itself  round  another  tendril 
of  the  sam e  plant  It  is  also  very  curious 
that  with  some  exceedingly  sensitive  plants, 
the  falling  of  drops  of  rain  on  the  ten- 
dril will  produce  no  effect  whatever.  The 
mode  in  which  a  tendril  of  a  Bignonia 
catches  hold  of  a  support  is  thus  described 
by  Darwin :  —  "  The  main  petiole  is  sensi- 
tive to  contact  with  any  object ;  even  a 
small  loop  of  thread  after  two  days  caused 
one  to  bend  upwards.  The  whole  tendrils 
are  likewise  sensitive  to  contact.  Hence, 
when  a  shoot  grows  through  brauched 
twigs,  its  revolving  movement  soon  brings 
the  tendril  into  contact  with  some  twig, 
and  then  all  three  "  toes  "  bend,  (or  some- 
times one  alone)  and,  after  several  hours, 
seize  fast  hold  of  the  twig,  exactly  like 
a  bird  when  perched."  The  Virginian 
creeper  has  another  mode  of  attaching  itself 
to  a  wall  or  other  solid  support,  by  the 
formation  at  the  extremities  of  the  branch- 
es of  the  tendril,  of  little  disks  or  cushions, 
very  similar  to  the  disks  on  the  foot  of  the 
house-fly  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  attach 
itself  to  our  windows  and  to  walk  along 
the  ceiling.  These  disks  secrete  a  glutin- 
ous fluid  which  attaches  the  tendril  to  the 
support  with  such  strength  that  it  is  often 
impossible  to  detach  it  without  destroying 
the  tendril  or  even  removing  a  portion  of 
the  wall  itself.  As  soon  as  the  attachment  is 
accomplished  the  tendril  gradually  thickens 
and  contracts  spirally.  This  spiral  contrac- 
tion, indeed,  is  always  the  result  of  the  ten- 
dril meeting  with  a  support ;  and  if  no  sup- 
port is  found,  the  tendril  soon  shrinks  and 
withers  away.  Some  tendrils  exhibit  a 
most  remarkable  power  of  selection,  which, 
to  use  Mr.  Darwin's  words,  "  would,  in  an 
animal,  be  called  instinct."  The  tendrils 
of  a  species  of  Bignonia  slowly  travelled 
over  the  surface  of  a  piece  of  wood,  and 
when  the  apex  of  one  of  them  came  to  a 
hole  or  fissure,  it  inserted  itself;  the  same 
tendril  would  frequently  withdraw  from 
one  bole  and  insert  its  point  into  a  second 
one.    Mr.  Darwin  has  seen  a  tendril  keep 


its  point,  in  one  instance  for  twenty 
hours,  and  in  another  instance  for  six 
hours,  in  a  minute  hole,  and  then  with- 
draw it.  After  the  record  of  this  fact  on 
such  unexceptional  evidence,  we  are  the 
more  prepared  to  credit  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Anderson-Henry  that  a  climber  will, 
in  running  up  a  wall,  carefully  avoid  con- 
tact with  another  climber  which  it  dislikes; 
and  even  the  account  by  M.  Paul  Levy  * 
that  the  lianes  of  tropical  forests  have  aa 
affinity  for  certain  trees,  towards  which 
they  direct  their  growth,  and  not  towards 
those  nearest  to  them ;  carefully  drawing 
themselves  away  when  they  encounter  one 
of  the  objectionable  trees. 

We  may  conclude  our  account  of  climb- 
ing plants  with  the  following  remarks  by 
Mr.  Darwin :  —  "  It  has  often  been  vaguely 
asserted  that  plants  are  distinguished  from 
animals  by  not  having  the  power  of  move- 
ment. It  should  rather  be  said  that  plants 
acquire  and  display  this  power  only  when 
it  is  of  some  advantage  to  them,  but  that 
this  is  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence, 
as  they  are  affixed  to  the  ground  and  food 
is  brought  to  them  by  the  wind  and  rain. 
\Ve  see  how  high  in  the  scale  of  organiza- 
tion a  plant  may  rise,  when  we  look  at  ons 
of  the  more  perfect  tendril-bearers.  It 
first  places  its  tendrils  ready  for  action,  as 
a  polypus  places  its  tentacula.  If  the  tendril 
be  displaced,  it  is  acted  on  by  the  force  of 
gravity,  and  rights  itself.  It  is  acted  on 
by  the  li;ht,  and  bends  towards  or  from  it, 
or  disregards  it,  whichever  may  be  most 
advantageous.  During  several  days  the 
tendrils  or  intern ades,  or  both,  spontane- 
ously revolve  with  a  steady  motion.  The 
tendril  strikes  some  object,  and  quickly 
curls  round,  and  firmly  grasps  it.  In  the 
course  of  some  hours  it  contracts  into  a 
spire,  dragging  up  the  stem,  and  forming 
an  excellent  spring.  All  movements  now 
cease.  By  growth,  the  tissues  become 
wonderfully  strong  and  durable.  The  ten- 
dril has  done  its  work,  and  done  it  in  an 
admirable  manner." 

The  phenomenon  known  as  Sensitiveness 
is  of  by  no  means  uncommon  occurrence  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  consists  of  a 
sudden  movement  of  the  leaf,  a  portion  of 
the  flower,  or  the  whole  plant,  on  contact 
with,  or  even  on  the  approach  of,  a  foreign 
body.  One  of  the  most  familiar  examples 
is  that  of  the  Sensitive  Plant,  Mimosa  pu- 
dica  and  sensitive^  in  which  three  distinct 
movements  are  observable  when  the  leaf 
is  touched  by  the  hand  or  the  warm  breath. 

*  Bulletin  de  la  Soci£t6  Botanlque  do  France 
Translated  in  the  "  Gardener'*  Chronicle,"  Hard 
19,1870.  — «w 
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First,  the  numerous  leaflets  close  in  pairs, 
bringing  their  upper  faces  together,  and 
also  inclining  forwards;  then  the  four  bran- 
ches of  the  leaf-stalk,  which  were  outspread 
like  the  rays  of  a  fan,  approach  each  other ; 
it  the  same  time  the  main  leafstalk  turns 
downwards,  bending  at  its  joint  with  the 
stem.  The  explanation  offered  in  one  of  our 
best  botanical  text-books  of  this  phenome- 
non is  as  follows :  —  "  There  is  a  swelling 
it  the  base  of  the  petiole,  the  cells  of  which 
constitute,  as  it  were,  two  springs  acting  in 
contrary  directions,  so  that  if  the  one  from 
soy  cause  be  paralysed,  the  other  pushes 
the  leaf  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance. 
These  springs,  if  they  be  so  called,  are  set 
in  iction  by  the  rush  of  fluid  creating  a 
tnrgid  state  of  the  one  set  of  cells  and  an 
empty  state  of  the  other.  What  circum- 
stances regulate  the  turgescence  are  only 
imperfectly  known."  It  will  be  obvious, 
that,  even  if  this  is  correct  as  a  statement 
of  facts,  it  offers  no  real  explanation  of 
the  phenomenon  ;  for  it  is  quite  as  difficult 
to  understand  how  the  mere  approach  of 
the  hand,  which  gives  rise  to  a  sensitiveness 
commencing,  it  will  be  remarked,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  leaf,  will  account  for  a 
*  turgescence  "  of  the  springs  at  the  base 
of  the  leaf,  wheh  then  causes  the  move- 
ment. It  should  be  observed  also  that  we 
are  unaware  of  any  use  which  these  move- 
ments are  to  the  plant.  Similar  sensitive- 
ness occurs  in  the  leaves  of  some  other 
leguminous  plants,  in  several  species  of 
(halts,  &c.  M.  Bert  has  observed  that  the 
sensitiveness  is  destroyed  by  the  continual 
application  of  chloroform,  and  also  by 
placing  the  plant  constantly  in  the  dark  or 
in  green  light.  , 

Similar  movements  to  that  of  the  Sensi- 
tive Plant,  but  occurring  spontaneously, 
may  be  observed  in  other  plants.  Thus  in 
the  Desmodium  gyrans  or  "Telegraph 
Plant,*' sometimes  grown  in  our  hot-houses, 
belonging  to  the  same  order,  Leguminosae, 
the  leaf  consists  of  three  leaflets,  a  large 
central,  and  two  smaller  side  ones.  The 
motion  is  especially  observable  in  the  small 
side  leaflets,  which  on  a  warm  summer's 
day  may  be  seen  to  rise  and  fall  by  a  suc- 
cession of  jerking  movements ;  now  stop- 
ping for  some  time,  then  moving  briskly, 
always  resting  for  a  while  in  some  part  of 
their  course,  and  starting  again  without 
apparent  cause,  "  seemingly  of  their  own 
will,"  as  Prof.  Asa  Gray  remarks.  The 
movement  is  not  simply  up  and  down,  but 
the  end  of  the  moving  leaflet  sweeps  more 
or  less  of  a  circuit.  It  is  not  set  in  motion  by 
a  touch,  but  begins,  goes  on,  and  stops,  of 
itoelt 


An  exceedingly  remarkable  instance  of 
sensitiveness  occurs  iu  the  case  of  the  "  Ve- 
nus'* Fly-trap  "  of  North  Carolina,  Dioncta 
muscipula.  The  mid-rib  of  each  leaf  serves 
as  a  kind  of  hinge.  When  the  inside  of 
the  blade  of  the  leaf,  or  the  fine  bristles 
which  grow  on  its  surface,  are  touched  by 
any  foreign  substance,  the  hinge  suddenly 
closes,  aud  if  the  intruding  substance  be  a 
fly  or  other  small  object,  it  is  immediately 
imprisoned,  the  teeth  ou  the  margin  of  the 
leaf  closing  firmly  upon  one  another  like  a 
steel  trap,  the  sides  of  the  trap  then  flat- 
ten down  and  press  firmly  upon  the  vic- 
tim, and  it  now  requires  a  very  considera- 
ble force  to  open  the  trap.  If  nothing  is 
caught  the  trap  presently  reopens  of  itself, 
and  is  ready  for  another  attempt  With 
regard  to  the  object  of  this  strange  pro- 
ceeding, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
iusect  is  retained  until  the  softer  parts  of 
the  body  are  completely  dissolved  in  the 
thick  mucous  fluid  which  is  exuejed  by  the 
leaves :  and  Professor  Asa  Gray  considers 
that  the  evideuce  is  nearly  complete  that 
the  animal  matter  is  actually  absorbed  in 
the  leaf  itself.  It  is  even  stated  that 
pieces  of  raw  beef  are  digested  by  the 
leaf  in  the  same  manner  I  Seeing,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  now  generally  admitted  by 
physiologists  that  even  pure  water  is  not 
absorbed  through  the  pores  of  leaves, 
which  serve  only  for  the  exhalation  of  va- 
pour, this  explanation  is  very  hard  of  be- 
lief. The  "  pitchers  "  of  the  Nepenthes,  or 
pitcher-plant,  act  also  as  fly-trap3,  large 
numbers  of  insects  being  enticed  into  them 
by  the  fluid  they  secrete,  and  are  then 
unable  to  extricate  themselves. 

The  sensitiveness  of  the  leaves  of  plants 
is  but  an  excessive  development  of  the 

Jihenomenon  known  as  the  Sleep  of  plants, 
n  the  case  of  the  Sensitive  Plant  the  po- 
sition assumed  by  the  leaf  and  leaflets  in 
the  night  is  the  same  as  that  which  they 
assume  when  disturbed  in  the  day-time; 
aud  with  many  other  plants,  such  as  the 
clover  and  the  Robinia  or  "  acacia  "  tree, 
the  change  in  the  position  of  the  leaflets, 
morning  and  evening,  is  a  familiar  fact. 
The  Sleep  of  Plants  extends  also  to  the 
flowers,  many  plants  opening  their  flowers 
only  at  particular  times  of  the  day.  Tuas 
the  major  convolvulus  of  the  gardens  and 
the  goat's- beard  open  at  sunrise  and  always 
close  by  about  noon,  the  evening  primrose 
opens  only  in  the  evening,  and  many  others 
last  for  but  a  single  day.  So  regular  is  the 
time  of  opening  and  closing  of  some  flow- 
ers, that  Linnaeus  drew  up  a  list,  which  he 
termed  a  "  floral  clock."  The  singular  part 
of  the  affair  is,  that  with  many  flowers  the 
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time  of  opening  and  closing  is  determined, 
not  by  the  degree  of  light,  or  by  the  tern- 

Eerature  or  humidity  of  the  atmosphere, 
ut  absolutely  by  the  hour  of  the  day. 
The  giant  water-lily  of  the  Amazons,  the 
Victoria  Regia,  opens,  for  the  first  time, 
about  6  p.m.,  ana  closes  in  a  few  hours, 
then  opens  again  at  6  a.m.  the  next  day, 
remaining  open  until  the  afternoon,  when 
it  closes  and  sinks  below  the  water.  Other 
plants,  again,  open  their  flowers  only  in 
the  bright  sunshine,  as  the  beautiful  yellow 
centaury  or  Chlora  perfoHatay  the  sundew, 
Drosera  rolundifolia,  &c.  In  the  latter 
plant,  belonging  to  the  same  natural  order 
as  the  Venus's  Fly-trap,  and  possessing  a 
slight  irritability  of  the  leaves,  Mr.  Worth- 
ihgton  Smith  has  noticed  also  a  strong 
sensitiveness  in  the  petals,  the  flowers 
closing  suddenly  when  touched. 

•Irritability  or  sensitiveness,  similar  to 
that  of  the  leaves  of  the  Sensitive  Plant, 
is  not  uncommon  in  the  flower.  An  in- 
stance has  been  alluded  to  in  the  petals  of 
the  sundew ;  it  occurs  also  in  the  lip  of 
the  corolla  of  several  of  the  prchis  tribe. 
It  is,  however,  more  common  in  the  proper 
organs  of  reproduction,  as  the  style  of 
Stylidium,  the  stamens  of  the  berberry,  &c., 
and  is  then  directly  connected  with  the 
process  of  fertilization  of  the  ovule.  In 
Stylidium,  an  Australian  genus,  the  style 
and  filaments  are  adherent  into  a  column, 
xwhich  hangs  over  on  one  side  of  the  flower. 
When  touched,  it  rises  up  and  springs  over 
to  the  opposite  side,  at  the  same  time  open- 
ing its  anthers  and  scattering  the  pollen. 
The  stamens  of  the  various  species  of 
BerberU  and  Mahonia,  to  the  former  of 
which  our  common  berberry  belongs,  ex- 
hibit this  irritability  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree. If  touched  with  a  pin  or  another 
object  at  the  base  of  the  inside  face  of  the 
filament,  the  stamen  will  spring  violently 
forward  from  its  place  within  the  petal,  so 
as  to  bring  the  anther  into  contact  with 
the  stigma,  and  will  after  a  time  slowly  re- 
sume its  original  position.  At  first  sight 
it  may  seem  as  if  this  contrivance  were  in- 
tended to  ensure  the  fertilization  of  the 
pistil  from  the  pollen  of  its  own  flower.  In 
reality,  however,  the  reverse  is  the  case ; 
the  excitation  takes  place  in  nature  when 
an  insect  entering  the  flower  for  the  sake  of 
the  honey  in  the  glands  at  the  base  of  the 
pistil,  touches  the  inside  of  one  of  the  sta- 
mens. The  pollen  is  thus  thrown  on  to  the 
head  or  body  of  the  insect,  which  carries  it 
away  to  the  next  flower  it  visits,  and  leaves 
some  of  it  on  the  stigma,  and  thus  cross- 
fertilization  instead  of  self-fertilization  is 
secured.    Similar  motion  of  the  stamens 


towards  the  pistil,  bat  spontaneous,  takes 
place  in  the  case  of  the  London  Pride,  and 
other  species  of  Saxifraga. 

Elasticity  is,  indeed,  a  common  property 
of  organized  tissue,  though  it  is  not  often 
developed  to  so  evident  an  extent.  In  the 
44  touch-me-not,"  or  Impatient,  "we  have  a 
familiar  instance  in  the  seed-vessel,  which, 
if  touched  when  nearly  ripe,  suddenly  coils 
back,  throwing  the  seeds  to  a  considerable 
distance.  The  u squirting  encumber" 
(Momordica  Elaterium)  marks  the  period 
of  ripeness  by  the  fruit  separating  from 
its  stalk,  and   expelling    the   seeds   and 

i'uice  with  great  violence.  Mr.  Thomas 
leehan  described  a  remarkable  instance  * 
of  elasticity  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  seeds  —  or,  aa  would  appear 
from  his  description,  more  correctly  the 
embryos  of  the  seeds  —  of  the  American 
"  witch-hazel "  (Hamamelis  virginica)  are 
thrown  out  with  such  force  as  to  strike 
people  violently  in  the  face  who  pass 
through  the  woods.  Collecting  a  number 
of  the  capsules,  and  laying  them  on  the  • 
floor,  he  found  the  seeds  or  embryos  were 
thrown  out  generally  to  the  distance  of 
four  or  six  feet,  and  in  one  instance  as 
much  as  twelve  feet. 

Many  of  the  instances  of  spontaneous 
motion  or  irritability  we  have  now  record- 
ed may  doubtless  be  explained  by  the  ap- 
plication of  known  physical  laws.  Wiw 
others  thi3  is  not  so  easy ;  and  it  is  but 
reasoning  in  a  circle  to  say  that  because 
the  organisms  which  manifest  them  belong 
to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  therefore  the 
phenomena  cannot  be  the  result  of  a  sen* 
tient  force  acting  upon,  and  independent 
of,  matter.  Darwin  has  described  how 
certain  movements  of  the  tendrils  of  climb- 
ing plants  would  be  termed  instinctive  if 
they  were  observed  in  animals.  The  rapid 
rotatory  motion  of  the  zoospores  of  the 
lower  Algae  is  absolutely  undistinguish- 
able  from  that  of  certain  undoubted  lowly 
organized  forms  of  animal  life.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  move- 
ment of  a  shoot  of  a  climber  performing  its 
circles  in  the  air  in  search  of  a  support, 
and  that  of  the  tentacula  of  a  coral-polyp 
in  search  of  food.  The  mode  in  which  the 
Venus's  Fly-trap  seizes  and  encages  its 
prey  is  very  like  that  adopted  by  a  sea- 
anemone.  Every  fresh  addition  to  our 
knowledge  seems  to  confirm  us  in  the  view 
that  it  is  unwise  to  dogmatize  by  laying 
down  too  rigid  generalities,  and  absolutely 
to  deny  certain  functions  to  whole  classes 
of  animated  beiugs  because  we  do  not  find 
them  exhibited  in  the  forms  most  familiar 
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to  us.  1  do  not  wish  distinctly  to  claim 
for  plants  the  actual  possession  of  a  volun- 
tary or  sentient  faculty.  But  I  do  wish 
to  point  out  that  facta  do  not  suppdrt  us 
in  asserting  that  a  clear  line  of  demarca- 
tion separates  the  animal  from  the  vege- 
table kingdom ;  the  power  of  voluntary 
motion  belonging  to  the  one  and  not  to 
the  other.  Taking  all  the  facts  we  have 
described  into  consideration,  the  statement 
seems  justified  which  has  been  made  by 
one  of  our  most  experienced  naturalists, 
Professor  Wyville  Thompson: — "There 
Are  certain  phenomena,  even  among  the 
higher  plants,  which  it  is  very  difficult  to 
explain  without  admitting  some  low  form 
of  a  general  harmonizing  and  regulating 
function,  comparable  to  such  an  obscure 
manifestation  of  reflex  nervous  action  as 
we  have  in  sponges  and  in  other  animals 
in  which  a  distinct  nervous  system  is  ab- 
sent" 


THE  FATE 


From  Good  Word*. 
OF  PETS. 


BT  TBS  AUTHOR  OV  "  6TOHB  BDQZ." 

It  is  a  doleful  history,  comprising  more 
misery  in  a  Bmall  way  than  is  to  be  found 
in  any  of  the  other  minor  accidents  of  life  ; 
as  most  people  can  tell  for  themselves,  or 
may  see  in  the  **  heartbroken  utterances/' 
which  appear  in  papers  like  "  The  Animal 
World." 

14  Indeed,  if  we  do  sit  upon  the  ground 
And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  fate  of  pots, 
flow  some  were  drowned  at  sea,  some  stolen 

by  thieves, 
Some  dead  of  grief  for  loss  of  those  they  loved, 
Some  poisoned  by  their  foes,  some  sleeping 
slain," 

we  shall  find  that  though,  like  poor  Rich- 
ard IL'a  kings,  they  were  not "  all  mur- 
dered, "  their  fates  are  hardly  less  tragic. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  dolorous  ends 
waich  have  come  within  my  own  knowl- 
edge, and  any  one  conversant  with  beasts 
eoold  add  to  the  list  by  scores. 

A  gentleman  high  in  office  in  the  East 
had  an  infant  tiger  brought  to  him  after  a 
royal  hnnt  in  which  the  mother  had  been 
skin.  It  was  about  the  size  of  a  large 
kitten,  but  more  bulky,  more  solidly  and 
heavily  framed.  It  was  still  in  the  suck- 
ing sta^e  of  existence,  was  brought  up 
by  hand\  and  grew  extremely  playful  and 
amusing.  There  is  something  particular- 
ly piquant  in  the  innocent  infancy  of  beasts 


of  prey,  in  the  unconscious  possessors  of 
such  enormous  powers  of  mischief  in  the 
future,  in  uursing  tijrer  cubs  or  playing 
with  a  baby  Czarovitch  or  an  infant  Sul- 
tan ;  and  the  ambassador  loved  the  beauti- 
ful lithe,  graceful,  young-terrible  well, 
with  the  deep  brown  stripes  on  his  tawny 
back,  and  broad  black  and  white  streaked 
whiskered  muzzle.  It  became  very  fond 
of  its  master,  and  followed  him  all  about 
the  house,  mewing  much  like  a  cat,  and 
.lying  on  its  back  with  its  four  paws  in  the 
air  to  be  caressed.  *    ' 

By-and-by,  as  the  beast  grew  larger  and 
stronger  day  by  day,  the  play  became 
fiercer,  the  tap  with  his  great  paw,  even 
with  sheathed  claws  and  amiable  inten- 
tions, was  no  joke.  When  he  opened  his 
lips  at  the  roots  and  showed  his  ranges 
of  beautiful  white  teeth,  the  horrible  grin 
struck  terror  into  the  attendant  dark  men. 
The  "  Sahib  tiger  "  was  treated  with  great 
respect,  but  his  temper  became  uncertain. 
Once  in  his  wrath  he  killed  a  dog,  and 
there  was  no  knowing  with  whom  his 
majesty  might  next  be  angry.  His  extra* 
ordinary  muscular  strength  was  develop* 
ing  fast,  and  one  day,  lying  on  his  back 
with  hi 8  four  paws  raised,  he  suddenly 
sprung  up  after  a  dog  that  had  offended 
him,  without  turning  or  touching  the 
ground. 

Tho  dark  men  in  his  service  entreated 
that  my  lord  might  at  least  be  shut  up ; 
this  was  done,  but  the  beast  grew  so  en- 
raged at  his  captivity  that  his  master  once 
more  let  him  out,  saying,  "  He  was  still 
but  a  child  tiger,  and  harmless  if  he  was 
let  alone ;  it  was  the  fault  of  those  who 
teased  him  if  he  behaved  ill."  As  he  him- 
self only  came  across  the  paUe-de-velour* 
side  of  the  tiger's  character,  he  would  not 
believe  the  stories  told  against  his  pet. 
His  own  bedroom  opened  on  to  a  veran- 
dah looking  into  a  court,  round  which  the 
house  was  built,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
East.  At  the  beginning -of  the  night  the 
tiger  lay  on  a  carpet  spread  for  him  in 
the  verandah  itself.  As  the  night  grew 
cooler  he  crept  quietly  in  and  made  him- 
Belf  comfortable  within  the  room,  and 
when  it  became  almost  cold  (the  time  was 
winter)  he  mounted  upon  his  master's  bed 
and  cuddled  close  up  behind  him.  Who 
could  resist  the  charm  of  such  amiable, 
gentle  manners  from  the  owner  of  such 
fangs  and  claws  ? 

Still,  however,  he  grew  more  and  more 
fierce  to  the  outside  world;  fitfully  his 
enormous  strength  came  out  in  his  rough 
play ;  his  roar  shook  the  souls  of  the  black 
men;  the   glare  of  his   eyeballs   turned 
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them  green  with  fear;  more  than  once  he 
had  knocked  down  a  man,  without  as  yet 
intending  malice. 

At  length  it  came  to  pass  that  the  great 
Sahib  himself  went  out  for  an  unusual 
number  of  hours  or  days ;  when  he  re- 
turned he  found  his  savage  pet  writhing  in 
tortures  of  pain.  No  one  would  account 
for  what  bad  happened,  or  give  the  small- 
est explanation  of  the  creature's  state.  It 
was  evident,  however,  that  poison  had 
been  used.  He  was  near  his  end;  the 
groans  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  and  the 
beast  died  licking  the  hands  of  his  master, 
helpless  to  give  him  any  relief.  It  went 
ill  with  the  Persian  suite  that  evening. 

Number  two  of  the  pets  of  my  friends 
was  a  squirrel,  which  had  fallen  in  its  in- 
fancy out  of  a  nest  in  a  pine  wood.  It, 
too,  was  brought  up  by  hand,  at  first  a 
little  hairless  thing,  with  a  bare  tail  like  a 
rat's,  but  gradually  putting  on  its  furry 
coat  with  white  waistcoat  and  bushy  train. 
A  bright-eyed,  graceful,  quick-tempered, 
agile  little  companion.  Its  favourite  haunt 
in  winter  was  up  the  wide  sleeve  of  its 
mistress's  gown,  where  it  would  lie  com- 
fortably perdu  in  the  warmth  for  hours. 
One  cola  day  she  was  going  to  church, 
and  did  not  like  to  disturb  it ;  but  when 
once  safely  within  her  pew,  and  the  service 
had  'begun,  it-  became  evident,  to  her 
horror,  that  the  squirrel  had  taken  a  par- 
ticular dislike  to  the  sound  of  the  preach- 
er's voice  and  the  noise  of  the  singing. 
He  kept  up  a  low  suppressed  hiss  when- 
ever a  passage  struck  him  as  not  to  his 
taste,  and  scolded  sometimes  so  loud  that 
she  was  afraid  that  her  neighbours  would 
think  her  possessed,  and  that  she  would 
have  to  walk  out  in  the  middle  of  the  ser- 
vice. 

The  squirrel  never  went  to  church 
again. 

He  always  appeared  at  dessert,  and  was 
allowed  to  run  about  the  table,  when  he 
never  overthrew  or  disturbed  anything, 
but  deftly  careered  in  and  out  among  the 
glass  and  the  dishes,  or  sat  nip  on  his  little 
hind  legs,  and  took  what  was  given  him. 
handling  a  nut  in  his  forepaws  with  deli- 
cate precision,  cracking  it  with  his  sharp j 
teeth,  his  inerry  little  head  on  one  side,  j 
and  an  occasional  sweep  of  his  beautiful 
brush  of  a  tail. 

His  great  delight  was  to  mount  on  to 
the  highest  cornice  or  curtain-rod  he  could 
find,  and  sit  chattering  in  triumph,  or  to 
run  up  the  shoulders  of  his  friends,  and 
sit  upou  their  heads. 

His  mistress  was  so  afraid  of  his  com- 
ing in  harm's  u  ay  that  she  took  him  out 


with  her  visiting,  and  one  day  in  a  strange 
house  she  put  the  squirrel  in  his  cage  on 
the  top  of  a  chest  of  drawers,  and  locked 
the  door  of  her  bedroom.  When  she  re- 
turned, she  found  that  the  dog  of  the 
house,  who  must  treacherously  have  se- 
creted himself  under  the  bed  for  the  fell 
purpose,  had  pulled  down  the  cage,  broken 
it  open,  and  was  hard  at  work  worrying 
the  poor  little  inmate,  which  was  at  the 
point  of  death  when  its  mistress  came  in 
only  in  time  to  rescue  the  body,  and  have 
the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  burying  the 
remains  decently. 

Case  number  3  regards  a  pair  of  small 
ring-tailed  monkeys,  which  were  sent  as  a 
present  from  their  native  home  to  a  lad  at 
college.  They  were  of  that  charming 
little  kind,  described  as  "  consisting  of 
four  leg3  and  a  tail,  tied  in  a  knot  in  the 
middle,  the  tail  the  most  important  mem- 
ber of  the  concern."  They  were  landed 
in  London,  and  sent  to  the  town  house  of 
the  family  who  happened  to  be  from 
home.  The  butler,  not  much  pleased  at 
their  sight,  shut  the  new  arrivals  up  in  the 
pautry  alone  for  the  night.  It  was  late 
autumn,  there  was  no  fire,  no  comfort,  no 
care,  and  the  next  morning  the  little  mon- 
keys were  discovered  locked  in  each  other's 
arms,  and  quite  dead. 

To  tell  of  the  parrot  whose  unused 
wings  did  not  save  him  from  dying  by  a 
fall  out  of  window;  the  lap-dogs  which 
have  been  overrun  by  carriages,  suffocated, 
bitten,  drowned;  how  the  poodle-dog  be- 
longing to  the  wife  of  a  governor-general 
fell  overboard  and  was  swallowed  by  a 
shark  —  would  all  be  too  "  long  to  tell  and 
sad  to  trace ; "  and  as  a  relief  to  my  own 
and  my  readers'  feelings,  here  is  a  story 
of  a  less  harrowing  description. 

A  busy  man,  who  once  wanted  to  finish 
some  literary  work,  took  refuge  for  the 
purpose  in  a  quiet  out-of-the-way  French 
town,  where  he  set  up  his  quarters  at  a 
comfortable  auberge,  with  a  pleasant  gar- 
den. Therein  he  fraternized  with  a  small 
pet  owl  which  had  lost  its  leg.  It  hopped 
about  after  him  in  its  own  fashion,  and 
was  most  affable  and  companionable,  and 
a  great  resource  in  the  limited  amuse- 
ments of  the  place. 

At  last,  one  day,  he  missed  his  friend, 
and  hunted  up  and  down  vainly  for  her  for 
some  time.  He  had  just  finished  his  work, 
and  had  given  warning  that  he  should 
leave  the  next  day,  and  demanded  his  bilL 
He  ate  his  last  dinner,  where  there  figured 
a  curious  little  round  morsel  or  game, 
"  bien  accommodd,"  with  sauce,  but  which 
struck  him  as  having  no  legs. 
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« What  bird  is  this  ?  "  he  said  to  the 
servante,  bat  she  was  suddenly  called 
away. 

When  the  landlord  brought  up  his  ac- 
count that  night  —  "  By-t he-bye,"  said  the 
guest, "  what  is  become  of  that  nice  little 
owl  I  was  so  fond  of?  " 

"Monsieur,"  said  the  host,  going  on 
with  the  bill,  "has  been  content  of  the 
service  ?  " 

u  Quite  satisfied,"  replied  the  English- 
man ;  "  but  I  am  very  sorry  about  the 
owl ;  what  is  become  of  her  ?  " 

''Monsieur  has  had  his  potage,  his  roti, 
his  deux,  and  his  gibier  each  day  he  has 
been  here  V  " 

tt  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  other  impatiently ; 
"bat  about  the  owl?"  A  horrible  suspi- 
cion crossed  his  mind. 

u  Monsieur,  on  this  the  last  day,  behold, 
with  all  my  possible  efforts,  I  could  get  no 
game,  alas,  for  Monsieur's  dinner  1 " 

fc  What  I ' '  cried  the  horrified  guest, M  you 
did  not  hull  the  little  owl  for  me  !  " 

"Oh,  non,  Monsieur  1  il  est  mort  tout 
seoir 

The  stealing  of  pet  dogs  has  become  a 
regular  trade,  or  rather  an  art,  according 
as  it  is  now  pursued,  the  stalking  of  the 
master  or  mistress,  so  as  to  know  all  their 
haunts,  and  time  the  exact  instant  most 
propitious  for  the  capture  of  the  well- 
watched  beast.  While  the  calculations, 
upon  the  most  refined  psychological  prin- 
ciples of  the  precise  moment  when  the 
agony  of  the  bereaved  will  bring  about 
the  highest  amount  of  reward,  —  how  not 
to  oner  hopes  too  soon,  —  and  not  to  de- 
lay too  long,  all  this  has  reached  the  dig- 
nity of  an  exact  science.  "  How  do  yoil 
settle  the  amount  to  be  asked,  is  it  accord- 
ing to  the  breed  of  the  dog  ?  "  said  the 
fleeced  but  happy  recoverer  of  a  beloved 
pug  to  the  trader.  "  Oh  no,  sir  we  doos 
tt  by  the  feelinx  of  the  party." 

Perhaps  the  only  really  happy  and  sat- 
isfactory pets  are  wild  animals,  which  lead 
their  own  natural  lives,  obtaining  food  by 
their  own  exertions,  but  adding  a  friend- 
ship for  man  and  an  occasional  luxury  at 
his  hands  to  their  usual  course  of  wood- 
land existence.  A  squirrel  in  this  way  has 
been  known  to  enter  the  open  window 
e?ery  morning  where  a  family  were  break- 
fasting, run  up  the  back  of  the  master, 
and  nestle  in  his  coat-collar,  when  it  re- 
ceived a  nut. 

Besides  these  are  such  creatures  as  are 
kept  for  use,  not  for  play,  who,  even 
though  their  food  be  found  for  them,  are 
quite  unspoiled  by  luxury,  and  lead  a  life 
of  independent   usefulness  as  the  help- 


mates and  companions  of  man.  A  colly 
dog,  on  whom  the  most  important  part  of 
his  shepherd  master's  work  depends,  the 
retriever,  who  "can  do  anything  but 
speak,"  these  are  friends,  hardly  to  be  de- 
graded into  pets. 

The  faculty  of  taming  wild  animals, 
which  some  men  possess  in  so  remarkable 
a  degree,  would  be  worth  studying  more 
accurately  —  with  some  it  seems  to  de- 
pend on  the  strength  of  the  instinctive 
part  which  we  share  with  the  animal  crea- 
tion. A  deaf  and  dumb  man  has  been 
known  to  possess  it  to  a  great  degree. 
With  others  it  seems  to  depend  upon  pa- 
tience, quiet  tenderness,  and  a  determined 
will. 

An  old  man  who  led  a  secluded  life  in 
an  ancient  house,  in  the  midst  of  trees  and 
fields,  might  be  seen  with  the  robins,  tom- 
tits, Sec.,  perched  on  his  shoulders  and 
taking  crumbs  out  of  his  mouth. 

A  more  extraordinary  proof  of  confi- 
dence in  birds  was  to  be  witnessed  one 
year  in  the  crowded  Tuileries  gardens. 
An  old  man  in.  very  shabby  dress  might 
be  seen  any  day  summoning  birds  from 
the  trees  and  houses  round :  pigeons, 
sparrows,  thrushes,  &o.,  came  flying  up, 
fluttered  over  his  head,  alighted  on  his  hat, 
his  shoulders  and  arms,  and  sat  there  ca- 
ressing him.  He  did  not  feed  them,  at 
least  ostensibly,  and  when,  after  a  time, 
he  had  had  apparently  enough  of  their 
company,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  he  dis- 
missed his  court,  which  all  flew  quietly 
away  at  the  signal.  They  wanted  appar- 
ently nothing  but  friendliness  from  him, 
and  on  his  part  it  was  not  done  for  money, 
but  simply  for  his  own  pastime,  and  when 
the  reception  was  over  he  walked  away 
among  the  crowd,  which  seemed  too  well 
used  to  the  sight  to  heed  it  much. 

In  general,  however,  we  are  too  stupid 
in  our  intercourse  with  animals  to  attempt 
to  understand  the  language  they  use,  or  to 
try  to  perfect  the  signs  by  which  they  are 
to  interpret  our  wishes;  although  the  oc- 
casional instances,  often  accidental,  show 
how  much  might  be  done  in  this  way. 

A  cat  in  a  Swiss  cottage  had  taken 
poison,  and  came  in  a  pitiful  state  of  pain 
to  seek  its  mistress's  help.  The  fever  and 
heat  were  so  great,  that  it  dipped  its  own 
paws  into  a  pan  of  water,  an  almost  un- 
heard-of proceeding  in  a  water-hating  cat. 
She  wrapped  it  in  wet  linen,  fed  it  with 
gruel,  nursed  it  and  doctored  it  all  the 
day  and  night  after.  It  recovered,  and 
could  not  find  ways  enough  to  sh6w  its 
gratitude.  One  evening  she  had  gone  up- 
stairs to  bed,  when  a  mew  at  the  window 
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roused  her,  she  got  up  and  opeued  it,  and 
found  the  cat  which  had  climbed  a  pear- 
tree  nailed  against  the  house,  with  a  mouse 
in  its  mouth.  This  it  laid  as  an  offering  at 
its  mistress's  feet  and  went  away.  For 
above  a  year  it  continued  to  bring  these 
tributes  to  her.  Even  when  it  had  kittens 
they  were  not  allowed  to  touch  this  re- 
served share,  and  if  they  attempted  to  eat 
it,  the  mother  gave  them  a  little  tap, "  that 
is  not  for  thee."  After  awhile,  however, 
the  mistress  accepted  the  gift,  thanked  the 
giver  with  a  pleased  look  and  restored  the 
mouse,  when  the  cat  permitted  her  chil- 
dren to  take  the  prey  which  had  served  its 
purpose  in  her  eyes.  Here  was  a  refined 
feeling  of  gratitude,  remembered  for 
months  after,  quite  disinterested,  and 
placed  above  the  natural  instincts  (always 
strong  in  a  cat)  towards  her  own  offspring. 
If  the  question  of  the  capabilities  of 
animals,  their  affections  and  powers  of 
memory,  both  evidently  great  —  their  de- 
gree of  ideality,  often  in  a  dog  very  strong 
—  the  amount  of  their  reasoning  power, 
i.e.  of  foreseeing  the  consequences  of  an 
action  and  guarding  against  them,  or  ac- 
complishing a  new  and  untried  object, 
were  as  studied  as  it  might  be  in  the  very 
intimate  intercourse  existing  between  pets 
and  their  masters,  much  would  be  done 
towards  reconciling  outsiders  to  that  very 
exclusive  relation,  and  making  pets  an 
interest  instead  of  a  nuisance  to  the  public 
in  general,  as  is  now  too  often  their  late. 


From  Good  Word*. 
BUDDHIST  PREACHING. 

The  Buddhist  monks  of  Siam  do  not  as 
a  rule  endeavour  to  make  their  sermons 
interesting.  They  are  satisfied  monoto- 
nously to  chant  or  intone  a  number  of 
verses  in  the  dead  language  Pali ;  and  to 
add  an  almost  incomprehensible  commen- 
tary in  Siamese.  Nor  do  their  hearers 
care.  Crouching  on  the  ground,  in  a  rev- 
erential posture,  they  make  merit  by  ap- 
pearing to  listen,  and  they  do  not  believe 
that  that  merit  would  be  one  whit  greater 
if  they  understood  the  language  of  the 
preacher.  They  have  been  taught  that 
"  Blessed  is  he  who  heareth  the  law/'  and 
so  they  hear  it,  and  believe  themselves 
blest.  A  very  happy  state  of  things,  but 
from  an  English  point  of  view,  a  very 
strange  one. 

There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  most 
rules;  and  while  among  ourselves  there 
are  preachers  who  sometimes  fail  to  eluci- 


date their  text,  or  to  interest  their  audi- 
ence, so,  among  the  Buddhists,  monks  are 
occasionally  found  who  leave  the  custom- 
ary track  and  preach  intelligibly  to  atten- 
tive hearers. 

( The  most  common  of  the  popular  preach- 
ings are  extracts  from  the  Life  of  Buddha, 
and  from  stories  of  his  acts  in  previous 
stages  of  his  transmigrations,  such  as 
tales  of  his  devotion  when,  millions  of 
years  ago,  he  cast  himself  into  a  ditch,  and 
made  a  bridge  of  his  body,  that  the  great 
Teacher,  the  Buddha  of  those  days,  might 
pass  in  comfort ;  or  of  his  vast  works  of 
charity,  when  he  lived  as  the  Prince  Wes- 
santara,  when  he  gave  away  his  kingdom, 
his  wealth,  his  elephants,  his  horses,  his 
carriage,  and  his  children,  and  was  willing 
to  give  away  his  wife. 

The  public  sermons  or  readings  are 
given  in  large  halls  attached  to  the  mon- 
asteries, not  in  the  temples  themselves. 
There  are  also  frequent  private  sermons, 
in  the  palaces  of  the  nobles  and  the  houses 
of  the  people,  whither  the  monks  are  in- 
vited (with  the  understanding  that  they 
will  be  remunerated)  to  give  to  their  in- 
vite*, his  family,  and  dependants  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  merit  by  hearing  the 
Law. 

I  had  been  a  long  while  resident  in 
Siam  before  I  was  iuvited  to  make  a  little 
merit  for  myself  by  attending  at  one  of 
these  private  gatherings,  and  possibly  the 
invitatiou  would  never  have  come  but  for 
the  arrival  of  a  learned  German  who  had 
devoted  several  years  to  the  study  of 
Asiatic  Religious  Beliefs,  and,  after  much 
travel,  had  presented  himself  among  as. 
The  object  of  the  learned  doctor's  studies 
naturally  interested  the  most  intelligent  of 
the  Siamese,  and  especially  did  it  interest 
Chao  Phya  Tlpakhon,  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  an  enlightened  Buddhist, 
whose  wont  it  was,  ever  and  anon,  to  lay 
aside  the  cares  of  statemanship  and  re- 
fresh himself  with  the  pleasures  of  ab- 
stract philosophy.  Seldom  indeed  did  I 
meet  him  without  his  engaging  in  a  long 
conversation  on  religion  or  science,  in 
which,  while  he  fairly  and  willingly  listened 
to  foreign  ideas,  he  seldom  failed  to  point 
out  how  deficient  was  my  education,  in 
that  I  had  not  studied  the  highest  aud 
most  admirable  of  all  philosophical  works, 
the  Baramat,  the  metaphysical  mysteries 
of  the  third  section  of  the  Buddhist  Canon. 
He  was  curiously  interested  in  the  learned 
German,  who,  without  any  desire  to  get 
wealth,  and  without  any  apparent  love  for 
religion,  endured  all  the  toils  of  travel 
and  the  labours  of  severe  study,  who  had 
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eien,  it  was  said,  studied  the  aforesaid 
Baramat  in  the  original  Pali.  60  when  I 
told  him  of  the  doctor's  wish  to  be  present 
at  a  preaching,  he  invited  him  to  come 
tod  listen  at  his  palace  to  two  of  the  raostj 
renowned  of  Siamese  abbots,  and  I,  as 
bearer  of  the  invitation,  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  included  in  it.  I  had  never 
liked  to  make  the  application  on  my  own 
account,  fearing  to  be  considered  intrusive. 

At  about  seven  o'clock  one  Saturday 
evening,  we  reached  the  Palace  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  and,  passing  through  two  granite 
paved  courts,  entered  the  reception-ball,  a 
large  and  lofty  room,  with  a  floor  of  sev- 
en! steps  or  stages.  The  lowest  stage  was 
occupied  by  a  crowd  of  slaves  and  ser- 
vants ;  on  the  stage  above  lay  a  dozen  or 
store  petty  officers :  the  stage  above  this 
was  clear,  as  if  to  keep  the  vulgar  from 
too  close  contact  with  the  great  man,  our 
host,  who  sat  on  the  highest  stage.  We 
were  conducted  to  him,  and  silently  took 
our  places  beside  him  on  the  carpet. 
This  upper  end  of  the  room  was  about 
seventy  feet  broad  by  twenty-five  long* 
Its  walls  were  decorated  with  numerous 
large  mirrors,  and  rich  cloth  and  silk  hang- 
ings. Some  of  these  bankings  were  cov- 
ered with  Chinese  proverbs  and  poems, 
embroidered  in  golden  characters,  and  on 
others  were  elaborately  worked  figures  of 
most  gorgeous  Chinamen,  surrounded  by 
deer  and  snakes  and  fishes,  of  anatomical 
proportions  which  might  perhaps  be  ex- 
plained by  the  aforesaid  Baramat,  but 
which  certainly  seemed  to  lack  that  bal- 
ance or  perfection  of  proportion  which 
Chinese  philosophers  declare  to  be  the  es- 
sence of  all  things. 

Along  the  two  sides  and  end  of  the 
room  were  lines  of  tables,  each  decked 
with  a  choice  collection  of  Chinese  brass- 
ware,  bronze,  and  porcelain,  and  bearing 
wax  candles,  set  on  curious  stands,  which, 
with  the  assistance  of  numerous  oil-lamps, 
hanging  from  the  ceiling,  and  reflected  in 
the  mirrors,. shed  a  pleasant  light  through- 
out the  building. 

There  was  no  pulpit,  the  preacher  oc- 
cupying a  gilt  chair,  placed  in  the  centre 
r,f  the  upper  stage.  The  ,  minister  and 
ourselves  sat  on  the  floor  on  his  right,  and 
on  his  left  was  a  table  or  altar  supporting 
»  gold  image  of  Buddha  from  which  image 
» silken  cord  passed  to  his  side.  A  num- 
ber of  yellow-robed  monks  sat  between 
him  and  the  altar. 

Sitting  crosalegged  on  the  chair,  his 
■haven  head  and  eyebrows  giving  him  an 
exceedingly  clean  appearance,  and  his 
robes  arranged  with  that  decent  neatness 


which  the  rules  of  the  priesthood  require, 
an  abbot,  eminent  for  knowledge  and 
piety,  was,  when  we  entered,  giving  the 
audience  an  opportunity  of  making  merit. 
Despite  his  age,  he  had  the  unwrinkled, 
or  scarcely  wrinkled,  face  which  Buddhists 
admire  as  a  proof  of  the  spiritual-  tran- 
quillity of  a  life  of  worldly  abnegation.  In 
one  hand  he  held  a  kind  of  fan  or  screen, 
designed  to  assist  the  monk  in  keeping 
his  eyes  from  wandering,  and  his  thoughts 
from  straying  to. things  oarnal;  in  the 
other  he  held  a  book,  made  of  slips  of 
palm  lea(  on  which,  with  an  iron  style, 
had  been  scratched,  or  written,  the  Pali 
text  which  formed  the  subject  of  his  dis- 
course. Sentence  by  sentence  he  read 
from  his  book,  following  each  passage  by 
an  explanation  in  Siamese ;  •  but  his  ex- 
treme age  caused  him  to  mumble  so,  that 
my  ears  caught  little  of  what  he  said,  and 
that  little  I  found  almost  past  understand- 
ing. His  subject  was  the  most  vital,  and 
probably  the  most  ancient  of  all  Buddhist 
dogmas,  that  called  the  Four  Pre-eminent 
Truths,  the  assertion  that  (1)  misery  ever 
attends  existence ;  (2)  that  its  cause  lies 
in  desire ;  (3)  that  it  may  be  destroyed  by 
extinguishing  desire ;  and  (4)  that  this  may 
be  effected  by  holiness.  A  finer  subject 
he  could  hardly  have  chosen ;  a  duller  ser- 
mon he  could  not  have  given. 

When  he  had  finished  the  four  sections 
of  his  discourse,  he  left  the  chair  and  took 
a  seat  on  a  mat.  The  minister  then 
crawled  to  him,  adored  him  by  bowing  his 
head  to  the  ground  and  lifting  his  joined 
hands,  and  presented  him  with  a  variety 
of  offerings,  a  parcel  of  robes,  a  japan  box. 
scents,  fruits,  and  a  wax  candle,  stuck  all 
over  with  the  little  silvery  bullets  which, 
until  quite  recently,  were  the  only  coinage 
of  Si  am.  Taking  hold  of  the  cord,  which 
I  mentioned  above  as  passing  from  the 
idol,  the  abbot  uttered  his  blessing,  and 
then  departed,  followed  by  a  train  of  ser- 
vants carrying  the  offerings  of  the  pious 
minister, 

The  calm,  contented,  passionless  appear- 
ance, the  thorough  indifference  to  all  that 
passed  around,  the  long  words,  and  the 
general  uninteliigibility  of  this  old  gen- 
tleman seemed  most  agreeable  to  the  Si- 
amese audience,  who  remained  grave  and 
silent  during  the  address,  and  were, 
doubtless,  satisfied  at  having  made  a  full 
hour's  merit  of  a  very  high  kind ;  for,  ac- 
cording to  their  notions,  the  greater  the 
piety  of  the  preacher,  the  greater  the 
merit  of  the  hearer.  Their  feelings  were 
quite  different  when  the  chair  was  occu- 
pied by  another  orator.    Their  grave  de- 
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portment  vanished,  and,  amid  protesta- 
tions that  they  were  not  altogether  pleased, 
they  were  unable  to  repress  their  smiles 
when  addressed  by  the  Spurgeon  of  Siara. 

Achan  To,  abbot  of  the  Monastery  of 
the  Bells,  would,  perhaps,  have  objected 
to  such  a  comparison,  for  it  was  not  on 
his  oratory  that  he  prided  himself,  but  on 
his  scholarship.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
learned,  if  not  the  most  learned,  of  Pali 
scholars  in  Siam.  Thin  and  wiry  without 
being  gaunt,  the  old  monk,  who,  we  were 
told,  had  reached  his  seventy-third  year, 
was  still  bright  ami  full  of  activity.  He 
was  the  very  opposite  of  the  previous  oc- 
cupant of  the  chair.  Restless  and  observ- 
ant, he  made  no  pretence  to  the  quiet- 
ness and  in  different  ism  his  co-religionists 
so  much  admired.  "  Who  are  those  for- 
eigners ?  "  he  at  once  inquired,  in  a  tone 
which  implied  little  love  for  the  strangers; 
and  when  he  heard  that  one  of  them  had 
come  to  his  conntry  to  study  his  religion  for 
a  whole  year,  there  were  no  bounds  to  the 
contempt  he  expressed  for  my  presump- 
tuous friend,  the  man  who  dared  to  pre- 
tend to  master,  in  so  short  a  time,  the 
study  which  had  occupied  him  for  three- 
score years.  Waving  his  arms,  with  flash- 
ing glances,  he  took  up  his  parable :  — 

44  If  there  be  thirty  ships,  thirty  ships 
and  every  oue  full  of  merchandise,  and  a 
man  should  pretend  to  put  all  their  car- 
goes into  the  space  of  one,  what  would 
you  Bay  of  that  man  ?  Again :  a  single 
seed  is  a  good  thing  in  its  way,  but  its 
produce  is  very  limited.  This  foreigner 
will  take  but  a  single  seed,  and  though  I 
cannot  say  what  he  will  make*  out  of  it,  I 
know  that  a  Siamese  could  make  but  little, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  a  foreigner  will  be 
able  to  make  much  more  I  " 

With  these  uncomplimentary  and  dis- 
couraging observations  he  prefaced  an  ad- 
dress on  the  three  great  roots  of  sin, 
Greediness,  Anger,  and  Folly.  Over  and 
over  again,  rolled  forth  the  Pali  words 
thus  translated,  followed  by  improvised 
explanations  in  verse.  To  these  three 
were  ascribed  all  evil  thoughts,  all  evil 
words,  all  evil  actions.  But  for  them 
none  would  destroy  life,  none  would  steal, 
none. would  commit  adultery,  none  would 
tell  lies,  none  would  get  intoxicated. 
These  are  the  three  great  enemies  of  the 
heart,  the  creators  of  evil  destiny,  some- 
times one,  sometimes  another,  sometimes 
all.  If  anger  was  absent,  and  the  heart  was 
impelled  by  no  greediness,  no  desire  for 
anything  sinful,  folly  would  nevertheless 
come  in  and  lead  the  heart  astray.  Only 
by    subduing  all    three,    by  eradicating 


them  and  attaining  their  oppositea,  absence 
of  greed,  absence  of  anger,  and  absence  of 
folly  could  happiness  be  attained.  He 
gave  no  praise  to  wisdom,  he  spoke  not  of 
the  one  active  Buddhist  virtue,  charity, 
but,  like  a  true  monk,  he  urged  the  all- 
importance  of  negative  goodness.  De- 
sire nothing!  Never  lose  your  temper! 
Commit  no  folly !  Do  nothing !  Say  noth- 
ing !  Think  nothing !  Such  were  the 
ideas  his  sermon  left  in  the  mind  of  his 
hearers,  though  perhaps  he  did  not  push 
his  theory  quite  so  far.  He  was  no  re- 
former, no  dallier  with  foreign  science, 
but  orthodox  of  the  orthodox,  and — for 
all  he  said  about  anger  —  a  hater  of  in- 
novations and  innovators.  Every  word 
that  he  spoke  could  be  justified  by  the 
palm-leaf  book  which  he  held  in  his  hands, 
justified  without  Bophistry  or  reservation. 
Like  his  predecessor  in  the  chair,  he  re- 
peated to  us  verse  after  verse  of  the  sa- 
cred Pali,  but  without  ever  even  glancing 
at  the  original.  I  would  not  suggest  that 
Buddhist  abbots  are  more  given  to  vanity 
than  their  better-paid  brethren,  the  bish- 
ops of  pur  own  Church,  but  it  seemed  to 
me  that  the  learned  preacher  was  anxious 
that  the  despised  foreigners  should  ob- 
serve his  great  memory.  He  certainly 
kept  us  in  mind  throughout  his  sermon, 
and  his  improvised  explanations  in  verse 
teemed  with  allusions  to  my  friend.  "  He 
has  learnt  to  read !  He  has  got  a  book  or 
two !  And  he  will  go  home  and  boast, '  I 
know  Pali,  I  know  Pali,  I've  got  a  real 
Pali  book ! ' " 

The  doctor  who,  as  may  be  supposed, 
understood  little  of  what  was  said,  was 
extremely  amused  at  the  remarks  I  trans- 
lated to  him,  and  bore  his  castigation 
smilingly ;  but  the  minister  was  evidently 
shocked  at  the  excesses  of  the  preacher, 
and,  when  the  sermon  was  oyer,  and  the 
abbot  had  left  with  his  presents,  he  did 
his  best,  by  various  civilities,  to  efface 
what  he  regarded  as  a  grave  discourtesy. 
Two  or  three  reputed  scholars  were  in- 
vited to  join  our  party,  and,  while  a  va- 
riety of  refreshments  were  served,  we  had 
a  long  theological  discussion,  in  which  t'te 
minister,  desirous  to  please,  declared  that 
he  was  really  not  a  bigoted  Buddhist,  but 
a  believer  in  only  such  parts  of  his  reli- 
gion as  had  a  foundation  in  reason.  The 
phrase,  it  is  true,  savoured  of  the  diplo- 
matist as  much  as  of  the  theologian. 

As  the  foregoing  sermons  are  described 
from  very  scant  notes,  and  a  not  very  per- 
fect recollection,  I  will  conclude  this  sketch 
by  an  abstract  of  a  written  sermon  in  Pali 
and  Siamese,  which  has  found  its  way  into 
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the  India  Office  Library,  and  lies  there 
little  vexed  by  readers. 

It  commences  with  a  Pali  text  that  is  the 
initial  words  of  the  passage  in  the  Sacred 
Books,  of  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  an 
amplification,  which  is  thus  translated:  — 

fc  Hearken,  oh  monks  I  The  body  of 
every  one  that  is  born,  male  or  female, 
consisting  of  the  elements  Form  and  Name, 
may  be  likened  unto  a  great  city,  which  is 
called  the  Golden  City." 

Then  without  any  more  Pali  quotations, 
but  with  a  vast  admixture  of  Pali  words, 
it  continues  the  parable :  — 

"To  this  great  city  there  are  nine  gatee, 
the  eyes,  the  ears,  the  nostrils,  &c.,  and 
around  it  is  a  wail,  the  skin.  Within  it  are 
pools  and  watercourses,  with  fish  and  croc- 
odiles; and  paths  also,  and  road?,  and 
many  a  dwelling-place  from  the  tips  of  the 
toes  even  to  the  brain,  and  around  its  walls 
is  herbage,  the  hair  springing,  from  the 
akin. 

"  And  this  city  is  ruled  over  by  the  great 
king  Mind,  whose  daughter  is  Carnal  De- 
rire,  and  whose  mother  is  Corruption. 
His  queen  is  Sensation,  who  excites  to 
lore,  and  his  five  concubines  are  Sight, 
Scent,  Hearing,  Taste,  and  Feeling. 

"  Seven  great  officers  has  he,  which  are 
good  inclinations  of  the  heart,  and  six  in 
whom  good  is  mixed  with  evil,  and  there 
•  are  fourteen  evil  counsellors  who  continu- 
ally lead  him  from  the  way  of  righteous- 
ness. These  fourteen  are  Folly,  Fearless- 
ness of  Sin,  Shamele?Bness  of  Sin,  Base- 
ness, Avarice,  Error,  Pride,  Wrath,  Envy, 
8eandal,  Sloth,  Laziness,  and  Doubt. 
(Thirteen  only  are  mentioned.] 

"And  there  are  twenty-two  "Royal  Brah- 
mins: Piety,  Fear  of  Sin,  Shame  of  Sin, 
fa,  who  move  the  king  to  righteousness, 
leading  him  into  the  paths  of  the  saints, 
that  he  may  attain  the  glorious  city  of 
Hirvana. 

"  And  there  are  four  guardian  angels, 
which  are  the  four  great  elements  —  Earth, 
Water,  Fire,  and  Air. 

"With  the  king  dwell  two  reminding 
angels,  which  are  Mercy  and  Inclination  to 
the  Paths  of  Righteousness.  Five  watchers 
*ko  are  there,  who  urge  him  to  take  pleas- 
ore  in  the  five  states  of  Trance.  And 
there  is  a  Great  Brahmin  who  inclines  him 
to  rejoice  in  the  Holy  Law  which  shall  lead 
nim  to  the  further  shore,  to  Eternal  City, 
nirvana. 


u  And  the  king,  with  all  his  courtiers,  ex- 
periencing joy  and  sorrow  without  ever  an 
tnd,  will  cry  to  the  Great  Brahmin,  '  We 


,  would  escape  from  the  three  worlds ;  for 
the  world  of  men,  the  world  of  angels,  and 
the  world  of  archangels  are  all  places  of 
sorrow.  Endless  is  the  succession  of  births 
and  deaths  1 '  And  the  Great  Brahmin 
will  call  the  twenty-two  Brahmins,  of 
whom  Piety  is  the  first,  to  aid  the  desire 
of  the  king.  They  will  lead  him  to  the 
great  teacher  (Guru)  who  is  named  Wis- 
dom, and  to  Wisdom  he  will  say, '  We 
would  escape  from  the  two  oceans  of  sor- 
row, from  merit  and  demerit  which  know 
no  end,  and  we  would  be  freed  from  our 
enemy,  King  Death.' 

"  Then  will  the  Great  Teacher  promise 
to  help  him,  and  will  undertake  by  the 
teachings  of  the  Holy  Sword  of  Victory  to 
bring  him  the  war  chariot  which  shall  sub* 
due  King  Death,  and  will  promise  to  crown 
him  Emperor  of  all  the  worlds  and  Ruler 
of  the  Eternal  City,  Nirvana. 

"  And  the  king  will  cry, '  Sathu  1  sathu  1 
It  is  good  1  it  is  good  !  * 

"Then  shall  the  Great  Brahmin  prepare 
the  ceremonies;  he  shall  cause  the  king  to 
observe  the  religious  abnegations,  and  then 
to  meditate  in  quietude ;  then  to  observe 
the  extended  abnegations,  and  then  again 
to  reflect  in  quietude.. 

"  First  shall  he  reflect  on  the  nature  of 
his  body,  the  foulness,  the  impermanence 
of  its  materials ;  then  shall  he  proceed  to 
meditate  on  the  affections,  until  he  shall 
have  attained  to  indifference ;  then  will  he 
enter  into  the  first  sta<re  of  Trance  (Dhy- 
ana),  whereby  all  the  fifteen  thousand  im- 
purities of  his  nature  will  be  utterly  re- 
moved. 

•'Then  the  Great  Teacher  will  give  to 
the  king  the  Sword  of  Victory,  and  the 
king  will  judge  all  the  officers  of  his  court, 
and  all  that  are  evil  shall  be  slain.  One 
by  one  the  fourteen  evil  counsellors  will 
be  brought  before  him,  and  he  will  slay 
them  with  the  Sword  of  Victory.  And 
then  shall  be  brought  before  him  his  rela- 
tives, his  father,  his  mother,  and  his  queen, 
and,  despite  his  love,  he  will  slay  them. 
In  its  downstroke  the  sword  shall  touch 
the  lowest  hell,  in  its  upstroke  the  highest 
heaven,  and  all  the  worlds  shall  quake. 

"  Then  shall  the  Great  Teacher  enthrone 
the  king  as  the  Emperor  of  the  world  and 
Lord  of  the  happy  City  of  Nirvana. 

44  This  Great  Teacher  is  Wisdom,  and  the 
Sword  of  Victory  is  Knowledge  of  the 
Paths  of  the  Saints. 


"  The  Lord  Buddha,  compassionating  all 
beings  in  the  whorl  of  transmigrating  ex- 
istence, angels  and  men,  denizens  of  hell, 
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demons,  and  brute  creatures,  and  seeing 
that  ail  workers  of  demerit  must  in  some 
rrievous  form  exhaust  their  evil  destiny 
karma),  established  his  religion  to  last 
tve  thousand  years  by  which  all  beings 
male  and  female  might  make  for  themselves 
a  meritorious  principle  by  doing  good 
works,  and  especially  by  observing  the  ab- 
stinences. 

"  All  who  are  wise  and  who  seek  escape 
from  the  sorrows  of  transmigration  must 
seek  it  by  the  way  of  Nirvana. 

"  And  the  way  to  Nirvana  is  abstinence 
from  the  ten  sins,  which  are  —  of  the  body, 
three ;  of  the  speech,  four ;  and  of  the  mind, 
three.  The  three  sins  of  the  body  are  — 
the  destruction  of  life,  theft,  and  adultery. 
The  four  sins  of  speech  are  —  lying,  evil- 
speaking,  slander,  and  vain  talk.  And  the 
three  sins  of  mind  are  —  covetousness, 
hatred,  and  esteeming  bad  to  be  good. 
"  He  who  bath  entered  on  these  ten  roads 


to  Nirvana  mast  hasten  to  extinguish  the 
fourteen  sins,  and  then,  by  the  practice  of    - 
meditation,  he  shall  make  an  end  of  'the  1 
sorrowful,  the  perishable,  and  the  unreal.'    ^ 

"  Whosoever  attends  to  religious  observ- 
ances and  ceremonies  is  an  upholder  of 
the  religion.  Even  though  his  spirit  be 
still  worldly,  his  good  works  shall  result 
in  a  glorious  destiny,  because  be  has 
obeyed  the  teachings  of  the  Lord  Buddha. 

"  Whosoever  perseveres  in  the  course 
of  religious  exercises  shall  attain  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  paths  of  the  saints,  and 
of  their  fruitions,  like  the  Lord  the  Teacher, 
who  has  gone  to  the  City  of  Nirvana,  the 
place  of  bliss  beyond  all  bliss  where  there 
is  no  sorrow  I 

"  Such  is  the  Parable  of  the  Body,  as  it 
was  spoken  by  the  Lord  Buddha. 

"  May  you  escape  from  all  sorrows  1 " 

H.  ALABASTER. 


Americanisms.  —  We  are .  generally  inclined 
to  credit  Brother  Jonathan  with  originating  that 
peculiar  verbifioation  of  nouns  in  whioh  he  in- 
dulges by  way  of  smartening  up  the  old  mother- 
tongue,  but  he  will  have  some  difficulty  in 
proving  that  he  "struck  ile"  in  that  direction 
earlier  than  this  :  — 

"  March  20th,  1658.  I  went  to  see  a  coach- 
raoe  in  Hide  Park,  and  collation* d  in  Spring 
Gardens."  —  Diary  of  John  Evelyn, 

Notes  and  Queries. 


In  addressing  the  Cortes  concerning  the  fire 
which  took  plaoe  at  the  Esourial  on  the  night  of 
October  1,  the  minister  of  finance,  Ruiz  Gomez, 
said,  "  Not  a  book  has  been  burnt,  nor  a  paper 
lost  It  a  question  of  time  and  money,  that  is 
all."  The  area  burnt  is  large,  including  the 
whole  of  the  upper  floors  of  the  Colegio  and  the 
two  towers  known  as  the  Colegio  Tower  and  the 
Tower  of  Lucerne.  The  Times  correspondent, 
writing  on  October  7,  gives  a  vivid  description 
of  the  ravages  of  the  fire,  but  confirms  substan- 
tially the  reassuring  words  of  the  minister;  he 
differs  from  him,  indeed,  as  to  the  amount  of 
damage  done  to  the  edifice,  whioh  he  estimates 
as  likely  to  come  to  twioe  the  amount  (40,0002.) 
officially  stated  as  the  probable  cost  of  repara- 
tion. Besides  the  Hebrew  and  Arabio  MSS.,  of 
whioh  catalogues  exist,  and  other  valuable  MSS. 


and  books,  amounting  in  all  to  14,661,  the 
library  contained  original  sketch-books  by  Mi- 
ohel  Angelo,  Raphael,  Titian,  Albrecht  Durer, 
and  other  great  masters.  Great  fears  were  en* 
tertained  for  the  ceiling,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  magnifioent  pieces  of  decorative  work  in 
the  whole  building,  but  the  rubbish  which  had ' 
fallen  on  it  from  the  floors  consumed  above 
having  been  carefully  removed,  it  has  been 
found  to  have  sustained  none  but  trifling  and 
easily  reparable*  injuries.  The  heroic  exertions 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  fact  that  the  arehk 
tect  of  the  enormous  pile  employed  no  woof, 
in  its  construction  where  he  could  possibly  use 
stone,  prevented  the  conflagration  from  spread* 
ing  to  the  palace  or  church,  and  confined  ill 
ravages  entirely  to  the  Colegio  end.    Academy. 


"  Sib  "  as  a  Christian  Name  (4th  a  z. 
371.)  — I  remember,  when  a  hoy,  of  a  case  of 
this  kind  happening  in  Fife.  A  man  who  w.ia 
a  weaver  and  a  radical,  and  consequently  a  dis- 
senter, took  his  child  to  the  meeting-house  for 
baptism.  Upon  being  asked  by  tho  minister 
what  he  intended  the  name  of  the  child  to  be, 
he  said,  "  Sir  Francis  Burdett"  The  minister 
replied,  "  Oo,  William,  that'll  never  dae.  I 
can  admit  your  bairn  into  the  veesible  kirk,  bus 
if  ye  want  the  warld's  honours  for't  I  doot  ye'll 
hae  to  gang  to  the  king  himsel'." 

Notes  and  Queries. 
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lOT  "  *  THE  IilVLNG  AGE »  has  no  equal 

in  any  country.**  —  From  the  Press,  Philadelphia. 

By  "The  best  oi  all  our  eclectic  publica- 
tions.*" —  From  the  Nation,  New  York. 

ffiy  "It  stands  at  the  head  of  nineteenth- 
century  literature,** —  From  the  Evening  Journal, 
Chicago. 

2^7  "  The  best  periodical  in  America/'  — 

From  Rev.  Theo.  L.  Cuyler. 

LITTELL'S  LIVING  AGE, 

Of  which  more  than  One  Hundred  Volumes  have  heen  issuod,  ha*  received  the  commendation  of  Judge 
Story,  Chancellor  Kent,  President  Adams ;  historians  Sparks,  Preseott.  Bancroft,  and  Ticknor;  Rev.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  and  many  others ;  and  it  admittedly  <l  continues  to  stand  at  the  head  of  its  class." 

IT  IS  ISSUKD  EVERY  SATURDAY,  giving  fifty-two  numbers,  of  sixty-four  paps  each,  or 
more  than  Three  Thousand  double-column  octavo  pages  of  reading-matter  yearly;  enabling  it  to  preaenl 
with  a  combined  freshness  and  completeness  nowhere  else  attempted, 

The  beat  Essays,  Reviews,  Criticisms,  Tales,  Poetry,  Scientific,  J$iograpKieal, 

Historical,  and  Political  Information,  gathered  from  the  entire 

body  of  Foreign  Periodical  Literature* 

The  ablest  and  most  cultured  Intellects,  In  every  department  of  Literature,  Politic*,  Bcienoa, 
and  Art,  And  expression  in  the  Periodical  Literature  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Living  Age,  forming  four  large  volumes  a  year,  furnishes,  from  the  vast  and  generally 
Inaccessible  mass  of  this  literature,  the  only  compilation,  that,  while  within  the  reach  of  all.  is  satisfactory 
In  the  COMPLETENESS  with  which  it  embraces  whatever  Is  of  immediate  interest,  or  of  solid,  permanent 
value. 

It  la  therefore  indispensable  to  every  one  who  wishes  to  keep  pace  with  the  evente  or  Intel!** 
tual  progress  of  tho  time,  or  to  cultivate  in  himself  or  liis  family  general  intelligence  and  literary  taste. 


From  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 
"Were  I.  in  view  of  all  the  competitors  that  are  now 
In  the  field,  to  choose,  1  should  certainly  choose  *  Tux 
Livixo  Age.'  .  .  .  Nor  is  there  in  any  library  that  I 
know  of,  so  much  instructive  and  entertaining  reading 
in  the  same  number  of  volumes." 

From  the  Congregationalist,  Boston. 
"  None  of  tho  eclectics  can  be  matched  with  this  as  to 
substantial  value  and  in  teres  t." 

From  the  Boston  Post. 
**It  gives  to  its  readers  more  than  throe  thousand 
double-column  octavo  pages  a  year,  of  the  most  valua- 
ble, instructive,  and  entertaining  reading  of  the  day. 
'History,  biography.  Action,  pen- try,  wit,  science,  poli- 
tics, criticism,  art,  — what  is  not  here?  '  It  is  the  only 
compilation  that  presents  with  a  sat  isfnetory  complete- 
ness, as  well  as  freshness,  tho  best  literature  of  the  al- 
most innumerable,  nnd  generally  inaccessible,  European 
quarterlies,  monthlies,  and  weeklies,  —  a  literature  em- 
bracing the  productions  of  the  ablest  and  most  cultured 
writers  living. 

From  the  New  -  York  Evening  Post. 
.  •*  Its  strong  claim  is,  that  it  saves  its  patrons  the  neces- 
'lty  of  taking  any  foreign  periodicals  whatever,  as  the 
editors  permit  nothing  good  in  the  whole  range  of  tho 
European  magazines  and  reviews  to  escape  them.  .  .  . 
In  no  other  single  publication  can  there  be  found  so 
much  of  sterling  literary  excellence/' 

From  the  New  •  York  Tribune. 
"  The  selections  alwavs  Indicate  a  re  lined  and  catholic 
taste,  and  a  happy  art  of  catering  to  the  popular  demands 
without  lowering  the  standard  of  sound  literature." 

From  the  Williams  Quarterly. 
"  Iv  It lnexhaustlbl e.    It  bus  as  much  that  is  good  as  a 
dozen  ordinary  magazines  combined.11 

From  the  Lutheran  and  Missionary ;  Philadelphia. 
"An  extraordinary  value  marks  many  of  the  articles 
of  this  publication,  because  they  are  the  productions  of 
the  ablest  men  of  our  times."1 

From  the  American  Churchman,  Chicago. 
**  It  has  always  seemed  to  us  to  contain  the  best  poe- 
try, the  most  able  essays  and  criticisms,  and  the  m<»st 
interesting  stories   of   any  magazine  in    the   English 
language." 

From  the  Advance,  Chicago. 
"For  thinking  people,  the  best  of  all  the  eclectic  pub- 
lications, and  the  cheapest.  ...   It  is  a  monthly  that 
c#me$  every  week." 


Extracts  from  Recent  Notices. 

From  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 
"The  most  admirable  thesaurus  of  current 


now  collected  in  any  country.'1 

From  the  Mobile  Daily  Register* 
"  Still  peerless  among  periodicals,  m  vaftfcj  to  a? 
reader."  ' 

From  the  Milwaukee  Daily  SenHfswU 

"More  than  ever  indispensable,  in  these  d>ys  of  fce- 

quont  publication  in  expensive  English  rovle  ftuof  Ktr 

cies  on  the  great  questions  of  current  \\  quiry,  by  sue* 

men  as  Max  Muller,  Huxley,  Tyudall,  and  many  oUMta." 

From  the  Richmond  Whig. 

♦'  If  a  man  were  to  rend  Littelt/s  magazine  rerahufr.  , 
and  read  nothing  else,  ho  would  be  well  informed. <m  all 
prominent  subjects  In  the  general  field  of  human  knowl- 
edge, ' ' 

From  the  Illinois  State  Journal. 

"  It  has  more  real  solid  worth,  more  useful  Jtafbrxaatka. 
than  auv  similar  publication  we  know  'of.  The  ablest 
esvavs,  the  most  entertaining  stories,  the  finest  poetry, 
of  the  English  language,  are  here  gathered  together." 

From  the  Pacific,  San  Francisco. 

M  Its  publication  in  weekly  numbers  gives  to  It  *  great 
advantage  over  its  monthly  contemporariea*  in  the 
spirit  and  freshness  of  its  contents.1' 

From  the  New-  York  Evening  MaW. 
"A  treasure-house    of  the  current  literature  of  tat 
English-speaking  world.1' 

From  the  Liberal  Christian,  New  York. 
•*  Stands  *ole  and  alone  in  its  excellence  as  a  collefl 
Hon  of  the  best  things  in  the  periodical  literature  of  «o* 
time." 

From  the  Christian  Examiner*  Richmond* 

M  The  great  eclectic  of  this  country.  * 

From  the  Chicago  Daily  Republican, 

"  It  occupies  a  Held  tilled  by  no  other  periodical.  Ths 
subscriber  to  '  Littei.l  '  finds  himself  in  posaeaalon,  U 
the  end  of  tho  year,  of  four  larjre  volumes  of  auch  read- 
ing as  can  bo  obtained  in  no  other  form,  and  comprisiaf 
selections  from  every  department  of  science,  art,  phiUS- 
opby.  and  bclle*4ett-res.  Those,  who  desire  «  VSOU& 
coMPFNnii  m  of  all  that  is  admirable  and  XKrf^v7PrtlrjBi 
the  literary  world  will  be  spared  the  trouhk;  Of  watfiM 
through  the  sea  of  reviews  and  magaztn*)  published 
abroad ;  for  they  will  find  tho  essence  of  aU  OOnpactta 
and  concentrated  here.11 

From  the  Chiwgo  Journal  of  Commerce^ 

»•  We  esteem  It  above  all  price." 
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i  Testimonial  has  been   ro- 
oeited  bj  Messrs.  Morris  k  Ireland,  whoM  safe* 
are  DOW  taking  the  precedence  Over  all  others, 
and  ia  certainly  a  well-deserved  compliment  : 
Boston,  July  17,  1872. 

Having  examined  the  fire-proof  safes  mani 
factored  bj  Messrs.  Morria  &  Ireland,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  recommend  them,  as  in  our  judg- 
ment, unexcelled  by  any  in  the  market  ™~  ~ 
Tola  of  the  Committee  a  number  of  these 
were  used  at  the  Coliseum  daring  the  late 
World's  Peace  Jubilee,  where  they  gave  entire 
satisfaction. 

Oca  H.  Davis  (of  Halletl,  Davis  &  Co.),  Chair- 
man Executive  Committee;  Eben  D.  Jordan  (of 
Jordan,  Marsh  k  Co.),  Treasurer  ef  Executive 
Committee;  Henry  0.  Parker,  Secretary  of  die 
Executive  Committee;  Henry  Mason  (of  Mason 
k  Hamlin  Organ  Co.);  J.  H.  Chadwiok,  Treas- 
urer of  Boston  Lead  Co.,  Samuel  Little,  Chair- 
man Board  of  Aldermen;  M.  P.  Diokiuaon, 
President  Common  Council;  M  M.  Ballon, 
Editor-in-Chief  of  Daily  Globe;  Lewis  Rice, 
Proprietor  of  the  American  House;  Gardner 
Wetherbee,  of  Wetherbee,  Chapin  k  Co.,  Pro- 
prietors of  the  Tremont  and  Revere  Houses; 
Edward  Bands,  President  Traders'  National 
Bank;  Olivrn  Diana. 
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UNENDING,  BTO. 


UNENDING. 

I  m  that  all  these  things  come  to  an  end* 
The  things  wo  glory  in,  the  things  we  fear; 
Annihilation's  shadow  still  doth  lend 
It*  gloom  to  every  pleasant  thing  and  dear* 
Each  heavy  burden  under  Which  we  bend 
Will  some  day  from  oar  wearied  shoulders 
One  thing  alono  there  is  whioh  hath  do  end  — 
There  is  no  end  to  Lots. 

tWre  is  an  end  to  kisses  and  to  tight. 
There  is  an  end  to  laughter  and  to  tears; 
A»  end  to  fair  things  that  delight  our  eyes, 
An  end  to  plcfisnnt  sounds  that  charm  our  ears; 
An  end  to  enmity's  foul  libelling, 
And  to  the  gracious  praitt  of  tender  friend; 
fasre  is  an  end  to  all  but  one  tweet  thing  — 
To  Love  there  is  no  end. 

That  warrior  carved  an  empire  wilb  hit  sword, 
f  fct  empire  now  is  but  like  him  — -  a  name; 
That  statesman  spoke,,  and  fcy  a  burning  word 
Kindled  a  nation's  heart  into  a  flame; 
£w  nought  is  left  but  ashes,  awl  we  bring 
Our  homage  to  new  men,  to  then  wt  tend; 
There  is  an  end  to  all  but  one  tweet  thing — 
To  Love  there  is  no  end. 

All  beauty  fades  away,  or  else,  alas! 
Men's  eyes  grow  dim,  and  they  no  beauty  see; 
The  glorious  shows  of  Nature  pass  and  pass, 
'Quickly  they  come,  as  quickly  do  they  flee; 
And  he  who  hears  the  voice  of  welcoming 
Hears  next  tbo  slow,  sad  farewell  of  his  friend; 
There  is  an  end  to  all  but  one  sweet  thing  — 
To  Love  there  is  no  cod. 

And  for  ourselves  —  our  father,  where  is  he  ? 

Gone,  and  a  memory  alone  remains; 

There  is  no  refuge  on  a  mother's  knee 

For  us,  grown  old  nod  Bad  with  cares  and  pains; 

Brotherles8,  Bisterless,  our  way  we  wend 

To  Dentli' 8  dark  house  from  which  we  shall  not 

rove; 
And  so  we  cease:  yet  one  thing  hath  no  end  — 

There  is  no  end  Co  Love. 

All  The  Year  Round. 


Her  pale  robe  dinging  *o  the  grass 

Seemed  like  a  snake 
That  bit  the  grass  and  ground,  alas! 

And  a  sad  trail  did  make  • 
She  went  op  slowly  to  the  gate. 

And  there,  just  as  of  yore, 
She  turned  back  at  the  last  to  wait 

And  say  farewell  once  more. 


THT  WORK  IS  DONE. 

The  sunlight  sheds  if  s  glory 

About  the  city's  ways, 
And  joy  and  pence  and  gladness 

Catch  life  beneath  its  rays. 
But  in  a  bleak,  cold  garret, 

What  tent  the  noontido  sua  f 
One  working,  wan  and  weary. 

Her  work  is  not  yet  done. 

And  when  the -shadows  gather 

There,  by  tbe  moon's  soft  light, 
She  plies  her  task  —  but  hearken? 

Strange  voices  of  the  night! 
They  seem  to  whisper  rouud  her— 

"  Rest  thee,  thy  erown  is  won  : 
Soon  shalt  thou  rest  from  labor, 

Soon  shall  thy  work  be  done." 

And  in  the  morn's  glad  sunlight 

She  lay  there  cold  and  dead, 
To  tbo  great  God  who  gave  it 

Her  weary  soul  had  fled. 
She  heard  the  angels  singing 

From  ways  beyond  tbe  son  — 
"  Gome  home,  come  homo  to  Heaven, 

Best  thee,  thy  work  is  done!  " 

Once  a  Week. 


SONG. 

I  made  another  garden,  yea, 

For  my  new  Love: 
I  left  the  dead  roso  where  it  lay, 

And  set  the  new  above : 
Why  did  the  summer  not  begin? 

Why  did  ray  heart  not  haste? 
My  old  Love  came  and  walked  therein, 

And  laid  the  garden  waste. 

She  entered  with  her  weary  smile, 

Justus  of  old; 
Che  looked  around  a  little  while, 

And  shivered  at  the  cold; 
Her  p  issiog  touch  was  death  to  all, 

Ber  passing  look  a  blight; 
She  made  tbe  white  rose  petals  fall, 

And  turned  the  red  rote  whits. 


"ONLY  WASTsVPAPER." 

"  Only  waste-paper!  "  —  for  the  manly  hand 
That  traced  tbe  lines  upon  tbe  faded  page 

Has  long  since  mouldered,  on  that  foreign  short 
Whereon  'twas  cast  by  ooean's  furious  rage. 

"  Only  waste-paper?  "  — yet  tbe  father's  heart 
Poured  out  its  love  upou  the  surface  dear. 

And  from  tbe  far-off  shore  of  India,  sent 
Affection's  message  to  his  children  here. 

» 

"Only  waste-paper ?••  —  though  the  mother's 
tears 
Have  rained  upon  the  once  pure  snowy  sheet. 
As,  thinking  of  the  loved  but  absent  one. 
She  wearied,  counting  Time's  slow,  laggard 
beat. 

"  Only  waste-paper?  "  —  for    dreary,  dreary 
months  -~* 
At  sped  this  letter  o'er  tbe  ooean's  foam. 
How  prayed  for,  by  the  sailor's  anxious  wife, 
The  gladsome   tidings:   "On   our    pasjsgs 
home.*' 

Chamber*'  JoansA 
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ftae  IMIas—gh  steview. 

IBS  PROGRESS  OP  MKDIClKfi  ASD 
SURGERY.* 

A  RSTSosrecT  of  half  a  century  in  any 
art  or  scieoce,  in  these  days  of  rapid  ad- 
vance, give*  us  a  striking  indication  of  the 
rate  at  which  it  is  progressing,  and  the  life 
that  is  in  it.  Whilst,  however,  the  gain 
nay  be  patent  enough  to  the  initiated,  the 
public,  lacking  any  special  knowledge  of 
the  sealed  arts  sack  as  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery, of  which  we  are  about  to  treat,  al- 
though profiting  by  the  general  advance, 
e&n  only  estimate  its  progreai  generally. 
It  is  our  purpose  in  the  following  article  to 
point  out,  step  by  step,  the  triumphs  of 
the  curative  art  during  the  memory  of 
living  men,  indeed,  during  the  active  pro- 
fessional life  of  many  of  the  preseut  work- 
en,  in  the  great  art  of  saving  human  life 
sod  of  alleviating  suffering. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  as  regards  med- 
icine, previous  to  that  date,  our  methods 
of  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  progress 
of  disease  were  very  limited  and  defective. 
The  physician,  who  bad  to  deal  with  or- 
gans concealed  from  the  observation  of 
the  senses,  groped,  comparatively  speaking, 
in  the  dark.  Our  wonder  is,  indeed,  that 
treating  maladies  empirically,  as  they  were 
obliged  to  do,  they  succeeded  in  even  ame- 
liorating diseased  conditions,  much  less  in 
repairing  or  curing  them,  as  we  know  they 
occasionally  did.  Experience,  unless  it  is 
founded  on  exact  knowledge,  where  such 
a  delicate  machine  as  the.  human  frame  is 
concerned,  is  indeed  of  but  little  avail ; 
'and  what  intimate  knowledge,  wo  may  ask, 
bad  our  fathers  of  the  minute  structure  of 
the  human  frame  ?  or,  what  aids  had  they 

♦  1.  A  System  <tf  Surgery,  Theorttioai  and  Prac- 
ticed, in  Treatises.  By  various  Authors.  Edited  by 
T.  Holmes.  M.A.  Cantab..  Surgeon  and  Lecturer 
oa  Sorftry  at  81.  Ueorge's  Hospital,  Memo  Cor- 
wp.  de  la  Socl&o  de  Culrurgie  de  Pari*,  with  Illus- 
trations. Second  edition.  In  five  volumes.  Lon- 
*»:  1W. 

1  Mattel  of  the  Ovaries ;  tUeir  Diagnosis  ami 
Tttatmtni.  By  T.  Spmcjw  Wells,  P.U.C.S.  Lon- 
don: 1872 

S.  Leeimres  en  the  progress  <tf  Anatomy  and  Sur> 
eerg  daring  the  present  Century.  By  Sir  W.  Fkb- 
SOhos,  Bart.,  F.S.S     London :  1867. 

i.  Anmthesia,  Hospitalism,  and  other  Papers. 
By  Sir  J.  Q.  Sixmox.  Bart  Edited  by  Sir  W.  B. 
ftnmoi,  Bart.    lidiu»M"*u:  1871. 

9  Bleeding  and  Change  of  Type  in  Disease.  By 
Dr. Oblaudo  Mabkhah.    London:  1308.  I 


to  help  them  in  diagnosing  the  conditio* 
of  a  part  when  in  a  state  of  disease  ?    Aak 
an  engineer  to  gire  an  explanation  of  the 
defective  working   of  some   complicated 
machine,  placed    in  some  closed  and  im- 
pervious cavity,  and  you  aak   the   sams) 
seemingly  unanswerable  question  that  was 
pat  to  the  physician  of  the  past  century 
touching  the  human  machine,  a  thousand 
times  more  delicate  and  complicated  than 
anything  that  has  been  framed  by  human 
hands.    Behind  the  chest  and  abdominal 
walls  lay  the  whole  mystery  of  life,  with 
whose  faulty  working  our  fathers  could  do 
little  more  than  guess  at ;  for  wanting  the 
special  arms  of  precision,  with  which  we  are 
now    furnished,   they   could   only    work 
blindly  in  the  dark,  and  get  at  the  truth 
by  post-mortem  knowledge.    Let  us  imagine- 
the  modern    physician    deprived    of  the* 
tools  he  familiarly  uses  to  diagnose   tha 
conditions  of  a  part  —  the  stethoscope,  for 
instance.    How  utterly  lost  he  would  be  i 
the  heart  and  the  lunga,  the  organs  by  • 
which    our  breath  and   blood    circulate, 
would  bo  to  him  as  a  closed  book.    All 
the  delicate  gradations  of  sound,  by  which 
be  knows  as  clearly  as  though  he  saw  with 
his  eyes    the    exact  departure  of  these 
organs  from  their   normal  condition  and 
from  their  healthy  functions,  would  be  to 
him  as  though  they  had   never    existed. 
The  surgeon  equally  was  at  a  loss  to  dis- 
criminate the  nature  of  pulsating  tumours, 
and  the  condition  of  disease  in  arteries* 
The  laryngoscope,  again,  enables  the  eye- 
to  penetrate  down  the  larynx,  and  by  the 
speculum  insight  is  given  into  the  uterus. 
By  the  still  more  wonderful  aid  to  science 
given  by  the  ophthalmoscope,  we  may  bo 
said  to  enter  the  very  brain,  and  see,  as  i% 
were  on  an  index,  the  condition    of  the 
cerebral  nerves  and  outer  cranial  circula- 
tion. 

An  entrance  is  gained  in  many  direc- 
tions into  what  to  our  forefathers  must 
have  appeared  the  impregnable  citadel  of 
the  body.  The  enormous  gain  to  the 
study  of  disease  we  have  thereby  acquired 
it  is  impossible  to  estimate.  New  instru- 
ments are  leading  to  new  trains  of 
thought.  They  are  teaching  us  how  vain 
are  many  old  remedies  and  forms  of  prac- 
tice, a  negative  gain  humanity  should  be 
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thankful  for.  They  are  opening  up. new 
visions  of  the  truth  of  which  we  formerly 
had  no  glimpse,  and  they  are  preparing 
the  way  to  decisive  triumphs,  ou  the  verge 
of  which  we  may  now  be  said  to  hang.  If, 
however,  we  may  congratulate  the  present 
age  on  these  mechanical  helps  to  scientific 
inquiry,  we  must  not  forget  that  they  are 
but  the  necessary  outcome  of  a  previous 
growing  knowledge.  The  time  was  ripe 
for  them.  Theoretical  truths  demanded  to 
he  verified  by  practical  proof,  which  by 
alow  degrees  is  being  laid  before  us. 

Neither  must  we  forget  to  pay  a  just 
tribute  to  another  instrument  which  sup- 
plies the  very  groundwork  for  all  our  just 
ideas  of  the  ultimate  anatomy  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  functions  of  the  different 
organs  of  the  human  body  —  the  micro-* 
scope.  By  the  aid  of  this  wondrous  instru- 
ment the  oxyhydrogen  light  records  per- 
manently, by  means  of  photography,  a 
whole  world  of  facts  of  which  we  only 
formerly  caught  transient  glimpses.  The 
marvellously  delicate  organization  hereby 
Opened  up  to  the  physiologist  only  fills 
him  with  deeper  wonder  than  ever  at  the 
delicate  machinery  by  which  life  is  carried 
on,  and  warns  him  of  the  rough  haudling 
nature  has  to  fight  against  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  practitioners  of  our  yet  imperfect 
art. 

To  recur,  however,  to  the  more  practi- 
cal portion  of  our  subject,  and  dealing  first 
with  the  surgical  art,  we  may  broadly  state 
that  its  triumphs  during  the  last  half  cen- 
tury may  be  said  to  be- three  —  the  use  of 
Anaesthetics,  Lithotrity,  and  Ovariotomy. 
But,  although  these  may  be  said  to  be  the 
leading  points,  yet  we  cannot  coeceal  from 
ourselves  that  what  are  termed  the  minor 
]M>int8  of  surgery,  which  make  little  show, 
possibly  confer  by  their  wide-spread  oper- 
ations a  still  greater  blessing  upon  human- 
ity than  the  greater  operations ;  but  we 
shall    have    ample   occasion   to   refer  to 
these  hereafter. 
We  shall  refer 
l\U    To  the  use  of  anaesthetics  in  the 
performance  of  surgical  operations, 
whilst  the  patient  is  unconscious,  or 
insensible  to  pain. 
2ndly.    To  the  invention    of4  instru- 
ments by  which  a  stone  in  the  blad- 


der may  be  crushed  and    washed 
away  in  fragments,  instead  of  being 
cut  out  of  the  bladder  whole, 
drdly.    The  removal  of  diseased  ova- 
ria. 
To  the  late  Sir  James  Simpson,  of  Edin- 
burgh, is  undoubtedly  due   the  merit  of 
having  first  introduced  chloroform  at  Ed- 
inburgh as  an  anaesthetic  agent.    As  early 
as  1831  its  composition  was  made  known 
by  Sonkeren,  and  the  next  year  by  Liebig, 
but  by    these  chemists  the    investigation 
was   merely  made  as  a  part  of  scientific 
inquiry.    The  re-discovery  by  Simpson  in 
1847  was,  however,  entirely  independent 
of  these  previous    investigations,  and  its 
use  as  an  anaesthetic  was  entirely  due  to 
the  discrimination    of   our    accomplished 
townsman. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  perfectly  new  invention,  a  dis- 
covery coming  fresh  at  once  from  the  brain 
like  Minerva  from  the  brain  of  Jove. 
There  are  always  some  antecedent  move- 
ment in  the  same  direction,  some  play 
about  the  central  idea  before  the  final  step 
is  taken,  and  this  was  the  case  with  chloro- 
form. As  early  as  1800  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  suggested  the  use  of  nitrous  oxide 
gas,  and  indeed  it  was  used  in  dental  sur- 
gery by  Dr.  Evans,  in  Paris,  and  by  Dr. 
Horace  Wells,  in  Halifax,  United  States, 
in  1844.  Sulphuric  ether  was  also  em- 
ployed in  Boston  in  1846;  but  these  agents 
were  either  so  disagreeable  in  their  odour, 
or  bo  inapplicable  to  the  major  operations 
in  surgery,  owing  to  their  want  of  per- 
sistency, that  they  had  no  chance  of  estab- ' 
lishing  themselves  as  permanent  agents  in 
the  annihilation  of  human  suffering,  either 
whilst  under  the  influence  of  the  operating 
knife,  or  during  the  agony  of  ordinary 
disease.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark 
that  the  perfect  quiescence  of  the  patient 
whilst  under  any  of  the  great  surgical 
operations  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, not  only  to  the  operator,  but  to 
the  patient  The  very  fright  and  terror 
induced  by  the  sight  of  the  knife,  and  the 
anticipation  of  the  coming  trial,  is  sufficient 
to  depress  to  an  alarming  degree  persons 
of  a  highly  nervous  temperament,  and 
especially  those  in  whom  any  heart  affec- 
tion renders  the  possibility  of  shock  highly 
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dangerous.  It  ii  well  known  that  pain 
and  terror  prolonged  for  any  length  of 
time  is  sufficient  to  cause  death,  indepen- 
dently of  any  ill  effect  from  the  operation. 
Instances  are  indeed  common  in  the  books, 
in  which  patients  have  died  on  the  operat- 
ing-table, before  the  knife  has  been  used, 
from  the  terrible  effect  of  shock.  Even  in 
the  natural  operation  of  parturition,  when 
complications  or  obstructions  have  ensued 
which  require  the  aid  of  instruments, 
death  is  not  by  any  means  an  infrequent 
result  of  the  exhaustion  produced  by  the 
strain  upon  the  vital  powers ;  and  it  was 
to  obviate  these  mischances  that  Sir  James 
Simpson  first  introduced  this  powerful 
agent  in  ameliorating  the  pangs  of  labour. 
Like  every  new  art  when  first  introduced, 
it  was  met  by  some  of  the  profession  with 
mistrust.  The  world  bad  gone  on,  they 
said,  for  thousands  of  years  without  any 
Interference  with  the  physiological  pains- 
of  labour;  not  only  were  they  harmless, 
bat  necessary  as  a  safeguard  for  the 
mother.  In  this  instance,  indeed,  not  only 
a  certain  portion  of  the  medical  profession 
set  their  faces  against  the  employment  of 
the  new  agent,  but  the  clergy  denounced 
it  as  a  wicked  interference  with  a  divine 
decree;  "To  the  woman  he  said,  I  will 
greatly  multiply  thy  sorrow  and  thy  con- 
ception ;  in  sorrow  thou  shalt  bring  forth 
children."  This  sentence  was  quoted  as  a 
spiritual  injunction,  which  at  once  set  the 
fiat  of  the  Almighty  against  the  supposed 
unnatural  interference  with  His  will..  We 
are  all  too  familiar  with  similar  outcries  of 
the  ignorant  made  against  the  discovery  of 
Jenner  in  the  last  century,  and  which  are 
still  repeated  to  tfiis  day  by  the  "  peculiar 
people,"  who,  under  the  influence  of  a  crass 
fanaticism,  Buffer  fine  and  imprisonment 
rather  than  submit  to  the  law,  which,  in 
the  interest  of  the  individual  as  well  as  of 
the  community,  makes  vaccination  compul- 
sory. The  best  answer  to  these  absurd 
objections  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
chloroform  has  now  been  used  in  thousands 
of  instances  in  relieving  the  pangs  of  ma- 
ternity, not  only  without  any  evil  effect,  but 
to  the  relief  of  many  of  the  ill  conse- 
quences which  follow  prolonged  labour- 
pains.  In  fact,  ansesthenization  in  mid- 
wifery is  now  the   rule,  instead  of  the 


exception.  The  extreme  agony  which  the 
parturient  woman  has  hitherto  looked  upon 
as  inseparable  to  her  condition  is  now  by 
the  aid  of  art  wholly  abolished.  In  differ- 
ent surgical  operations  where  time  is 
required  in  dissecting  away  diseased  parte, 
the  gain  to  the  surgeon  is  of  equal  import- 
ance as  to  the  patient.  We  may  safely 
say  that  many  operations  are  now  possible 
that  would  not  have  been  attempted  be- 
fore anaesthesia  were  employed.  Thie 
requisite  stillness  and  equanimity  neces- 
sary for  the  performance  of  delicate  and 
tedious  operations,  without  their  aid,  could 
not  have  been  obtained.  For  instance, 
excision  of  the  jaw,  of  the  scapula,  and  the 
shoulder-joint,  would  have  entailed  too 
much  prolonged  suffering  to  have  justified 
any  surgeon  in  such  operations.  Thus  the 
discovery  of  the  new  agent  may  be  justly 
debited  with  new  methods  of  operation*, 
especially  in  that  ne"w  but  beneficent  art, 
so  justly  named  by  Sir  William  Ferguaso'n 
—  its  principal  originator  —  as  Conserva- 
tive Surgery. 

But  the  use  of  chloroform  has  its  draw- 
backs, and  is  in  a  measure  supplanted  by 
other  and  more  eligible  sister  compounds, 
such  as  methylene.  The  public  is  indebted 
to  Dr.  Richardson  for  the  introduction  of 
this  anaesthetic  agent,  which  has  been  used 
by  Mr.  Well*,  distinguished  for  his  skill 
and  success  in  the  operation  known  as 
ovariotomy,  nearly  three  hundred  times. 

The  second  great  operation  of  the  past 
half-century  must  be  deemed  the  brilliant 
one  of  lithotrity.  Fifty  years  ago,  upon 
the  discovery  of  the  presence  of  a  stone 
in  the  bladder,  the  time-honoured  opera- 
tion of  lithotomy,  or  of  opening  the  blad- 
der and  withdrawing  the  stone  whole,  was 
the  only  method  of  cure  for  a  most  painful 
and,  if  neglected,  mortal  disease.  About 
forty  years  ago  the  attention  of  surgeons 
in  this  country  was  drawn  by  Heurtelouf 
and  Costello  to  the  simple  expedient  of 
crushing  the  stone  by  means  of  a  peculiar 
instrument  passed  into  the  bladder,  seizing 
with  its  forceps-like  teeth  and  crushing 
the  stone,  sweeping  out  the  larger  particles 
with  a  scoop,  and  washing  away  the  finer 
dust  by  means  of  an  injected  stream  of 
water.  The  operation  was  so  simple,  as 
compared  with  the  formidable  application 
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of  the  knife  applied  to  sueh  a  sensitive 
organ  as  the  bladder,  tbat  the  very  dignity 
of  surgery  seemed  lowered  by  its  intro- 
duction. 

The  fight  between  the  lithotritists  and 
the  lithotomist3  became  exceedingly  lively, 
and  in  the  clash  of  opinions  the  truth 
itself  became  elotided.  Now,  however, 
that  time  has  cooled  the  heat  of  the  parti- 
sans, and  the  race  of  lithotomists  who 
prided  themselves  on  their  manipulative 
power  has  passed  away,  and  that  Weiss 
has  so  greatly  improved  the  crushing  in- 
strument, the  great  merits  of  the  new 
operation  have  been  finally  accepted,  and 
to  no  case  would  a  surgeon  propose  the 
operation  with  a  knife  where  the  li£ho- 
tritite  could  effect  his  purpose.  It  is  true 
the  operation  for  crushing  is  no  longer 
Considered  so  simple  and  harmless  a  pro- 
cedure as  at  first ;  but  the  records  of  the 
two  operations  by  the  same  hand  show 
such  a  preponderating  mortality  from  tho 
mse  of  the  knife,  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  doubt  as  to  the  great  gain  that  has 
accrued  to  surgery  by  the  introduction  of 
the  modern  mechanical  process. 

Sir  Willyim  Fergusson,  in  giving  his  ex- 
perience of  the  two  operations,  says :  — 

"I  have  personally  treated  271  oases  — 162 
ty  lithotomy,  and  109  by  Kthotrity  ...  of 
ties*  271,  I  have  lost  47;  and  that  shsws  a 
asortality  of  something  more  than  one  in  seven 
—  not  a  bad  average  as  operations  for  stone  go; 
but  lithotrity  oases  included,  I  consider  it  low 
Indeed.  And  I  have  now  to  state  that  which  I 
ftbok  upon  as  of  high  interest  in  the  modern 
history  of  surgery.  Of  these  271  oases,  219 
were  adults;  110  have  been  treated  by  lithotomy, 
and  of  that  number  83  have  died;  109  have 
Been  treated  by  lithotrity,  and  of  that  number 
12  have  died! » 

The  advantage  shown  by  these  figures 
rn  favour  of  the  crushing  process  is  sig- 
nificant enough,  but  some  manipulators 
•ay  have  given  even  a  higher  proportion 
of  successful  eases.  Sir  Henry  Thomp- 
son, whose  skill  in  this  operation  has  be- 
come so  notorious,  could,  we  fancy,  give 
more  favourable  evidence  of  the  modern 
operation  than  the  Sergeant  Surgeon ;  but 
the  evidence  of  one  hand  is  of  immense 
advantage,  as  it  leaves  no  loophole  for  the 
argumept  that  the  advantage  was  due  to 
especial  skill.  The  question  of  the  advis- 
ability of  the  use  of  an  amestuetie  during 
this  operation  has  been  much-  discussed ; 
but  wo  much  question  if  lithotrity  would 
have  attained  to  its  present  success  in  the 
absence  of  the  painAlestroyinz  agent,  con- 
sidering the  extreme  sensibility  of  the 
par*  involved,  and  the  necessity  Kir  quie- 


tude thereby  necessitated.  By  it*  aid  tho 
merits  of  the  operation,  when  seen  at  its 
best,  afford  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs 
of  the  surgeon's  art  It  is,  however,  just 
possible  that  a  still  less  painful  operation 
may  be  the  boast  of  the  coming  surgeon. 
It  has  been  proposed  by  Dr.  Bence  Jones 
to  dissolve  certain  kinds  of  soluble  stones 
by  means  of  an  electric  current  conducted 
into  the  bladder;  and  among  the  wonders 
performed  by  tors  new  servant  of  man  we 
should  be  by  no  means  surprised  to  find 
it  performing  this  operation  in  a  perfectly 
painless  manner. 

The  operation  of  ovariotomy,  which  may 
be  considered  one  of  the  most  heroic  oper- 
ations now  performed,  must  be  looked 
upon,  like  many  others  we  hare  to  men- 
tion, as  only  a  re-discovery  of  an  old 
method  of  cure  under  better  auspices ;  and 
in  more  intelligent  hands.  Until  within 
these  last  fifteen  years,  the  desperate  nature 
of  the  wound  made  — really  the  Cfesarisa 
operation,  as  regards  the  magnitude  of  the 
incision  required  —  eaused  it  to  be  virtu- 
ally set  aside  by  surgeons  as  unjustifiable, 
in  consequence  of  the  impossibility  in 
many  instances  of  successfully  carrying  it 
through  after  the  incision  had  been  made, 
and  upon  the  high  mortality  attending  Ha 
performance,  even  in  the  cases  moss 
favourable  to  the  operation.  In  1888  Mr. 
Lawrence  denounced  attempts  to  treat 
diseased  ovaries  by  surgical  operation  "  as 
dangerous  to  the  character  of  the  profes- 
sion ; "  and  the  review  of  which  Sir  John 
Forbes  was  the  editor  said  that  **  when- 
ever an  operation  so  fearful  in  its  natum 
was  performed  a  fundamental  principle  of 
medical  morality  was  outraged.'* 

It  was  under  these  discouraging  circum- 
stances, therefore,  that  Mr.  Spencer  Wells 
began  to  perform  the  operation  in  1858. 
At  that  time  it  had  only  been  performed 
once  successfully  in  any  of  our  large  me- 
tropolitan hospitals;  and  no  case  of  con* 
{>lete  success  had  ever  occurred  in  Scot- 
and.  Yet  now  Mr.  Spencer  Wells'  oper- 
ations amount  to  more  than  500 ;  the  mor- 
tality among  the  whole  of  the  private 
cases  is  24-23  per  cent.,  though  in  a  series 
of  100  cases  it  was  only  14  per  cent,  and 
the  mortality  on  total  of  Samaritan  Hos- 
pital cases  is  20-66  per  cent  Dr.  Keith 
of  Edinbnrgh  has  been  equally  successful ; 
and  Dr.  Tyler  Smith,  Dr.  Bird,  and  other* 
have  performed  equally  good  service,  and 
done  their  part  in  adding  to  the  stores  of 
our  knowledge.  The  operation  is  now  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  is  recognized  as 

Krfectly  legitimate.    The  remedy,  it  must 
remembered*    was    imperatively   eta- 
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by  the  hopelessness  of  the  dis- 
wbich  gave  rise  to  a  dropsy  which 
tendered  the  patient's  life  miserable,  and 
which  inevitably  proved  fatal.  The  tem- 
porary relief  yielded  by  tapping  could 
sever  be  repeated  many  times,  and  these 
si  short  intervals,  and  then  death  closed 
the  scene,  often  in  young  women  just  en- 
tering upon  life.  Toe  boldness  of  the  sur- 
geon who  revived  the  operation  was  only 
justified  by  his  success.  He  may  well 
be  proud  of  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  wo- 
men, through  his  hand,  have  been  saved 
from  inevitable  death,  have  recovered  ex- 
cellent health,  and  have  borne  children. 
Continental  surgeons  have  been  much 
•truck  by  the  admirable  skill  of  the  opera- 
tor; and  the  compliment  paid  to  him  by 
Mr.  Stremeycr,  the  German  awxgeon,  in  a 
lecture  delivered  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital 
only  the  other  day,  that  "  Mr.  Spencer 
Weils  really,  in  this. operation,  had  sur- 
passed all  living  surgeons,"  was  only  de- 
terred. 

It  has  long  disparagingly  been  said  that 
amputation    is   the   opprobrium    of  sur- 
gsry,  and  the  removal  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  frame  on  account  of  some  disease 
or  injury  to  the  joint  seems  to  justify  the 
expression.     Sir  Charles  Bell  has  written  a 
chinning  essay  upon  the  human  hand,  that 
aest  delicate  and  beautiful  of  all  instru- 
ments.   Sir  William  Fergasson  justly  de- 
scants upon  the  perfection  of  the  human  foot 
sod  ankle-joint,  with  regard  to  the  perfect 
adaptability  of  their  mechanism  to  the  part 
they  have  to  play  in  the  human  machine. 
Yet  by  the  old  method  of  procedure  these 
perfect  instruments  were  both  ruthlessly 
sad  needlessly  destroyed  wherever  there 
was  a  failure  of  the  joint;  that  is,  the  infin- 
itely superior-portion  of  the  human  machine 
was  sacrificed  to  what  by  comparison  may 
be  termed  a  coarse  hinge.    This  wanton 
waste  of  so  important  a  portion  of  the 
fame  had,  however,  long  struck  an  origi- 
sal  mind.    In  the  latter  portion  of  the 
lest  century,  when  a  vigorous  flash  of 
eripnality  seemed  to  light  up  the  annals 
sf  surgery,  Park,  of  the  Liverpool  Hospi- 
tal, may  be  said  to  have  accomplished  the 
first  act  of  conservative  surgery*    His  pa- 
tient (a  sailor,  to  whom  the  loss  of  a  foot 
sad  leg  would  have  been  tantamount  to 
lee  less  of  his  means  of  setting  bread)  de- 
termined him  to  make  the  experiment  of 
simply  excising   the    diseased  part,  the 
knee-joint,  and  retaining  the  foot  and  leg. 
Isis  he  did  so  successfolly  that,  to  use  his 
own  words,  the  patient,  several  years  after 
tes  operation,  "made  several  voyages  to 
•**,  in  which  he  was  able  to  go  aloft  with 


considerable  agility,  and  to  perform  all  Che 
duties  of  a  teaman ;  that  he  was  twice 
shipwrecked,  and  suffered  great  hardships, 
without  feeling  any  further  complaint  in 
that  limb."  This  was  a  crucial  test  of 
success  that  should  have  stamped  the 
operation  as  one  of  the  greatest  snrgical 
triumphs  of  the  time;  but,  like  so  many 
other  great  strides  taken  in  that  age  of 
extreme  vivification,  it  was  in  advance  of 
its  fellows,  and  was  destined  to  be  arrested 
for  the  better  part  of  another  half-century. 
Whilst  the  Liverpool  surgeon  thu3  showed 
the  way  to  the  preservation  of  the  foot 
and  leg,  Moreau,  in  Paris,  in  17D7,  follow- 
ing his  inspiration,  retained  the  arm  and 
hand  by  simply  excising  the  elbow-joint. 
These  two  splendid  operations,  whieh 
should  have  immortalized  their  origina- 
tors, fell  unheeded  upon  the  profession, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  We  can  only 
account  for  this  by  supposing  that  the  tre- 
mendous strain  upon  the  human  mind  at 
this  time,  and  indeed  far  over  the  thresh- 
old of  the  nineteenth  century,  caused  a  re- 
action in  progressive  surgery,  as,  indeed, 
we  know  it  did  in  operative  surgery  in  this 
country.  Bo  that  as  it  may,  the  opera- 
tion has  only  been  revived  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  bat  is  now  fairly  established. 
The  elbow-joint  section  is  now  a  matter 
of  daily  occurrence,  but  the  knee-joint 
operation  owes  its  striking  success  to  our 

Srovincial  surgeons*  The  success  of  Mr. 
ones  of  Jersey,  who  has  operated  on  a 
large  number  of  case?  with  a  percentage 
of  cures  far  exceeding  those  in  thigh 
amputations ;  the  like  success  of  Professor 
Humphrey  of  Cambridge,  Mr.  Pemberton 
of  Birmingham,  and  Mr.  William  Clarke 
of  Bristol,  prove  that  the  failures  of  Che 
metropolitan  hospital  surgeons  in  excis- 
ion ot  the  knee-joint  are  due  to  causes 
with  which  the  dangers  of  the  operation 
have  nothing  to  do,  and  which  we  shall 
explain  presently. 

The  conservative  tendency  in  the  pro- 
fessional mind  in  the  metropolis  for  many 
years  opposed  a  passive  resistance  to  the 
knee-joint  operation,  which  was  strength- 
ened, no  doubt,  by  the  many  failures  which 
occurred  —  not  through  the  want  of  skill 
of  the  London  surgeons,  where,  of  course, 
the  pick  of  the  profession  are  to  be  found, 
but  to  the  foul  air  of  the  hospital  wards, 
which  undid  all  that  the  most  brilliant 
manipulative  skill  could  accomplish.  But 
against  this  resistance  the  splendid  results 
in  the  provinces  at  length  prevailed.  It 
has  been  argued  that  at  best  the  patient 
has  a  stiff  joint ;  but  then  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  limb,  though  stiff;  is 
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yet  of  flesh  and  blood,  only  so  slightly 
.  shortened  that  a  thick-soled  boot  or  shoe 
makes  up  the  difference.  The  foot  and 
,  hand,  with  their  infinite  adaptability  to 
human  wants  and  necessities,  remain  in- 
tact. What  an  enormous  gain  this  to  the 
old  method  of  amputation,  which  threw 
.  us  back  upon  the  bungling  resources  of 
-  art  1  We  have  little  doubt  ourselves  that 
that  miserable  apology  for  the  human  ex- 
tremity which  those  who  suffer  amputation 
are  forced  to  submit  to  —  the  "Chelsea 
Pensioner,"  as  the  bucket  and  stump  ap- 
paratus is  termed  —  will  become  a  curi- 
osity, as  far  as  the  civil  portion  of  the 
population  is  concerned;  and  that  that 
hideouB  hook,  which  the  old  surgeons' 
handiwork  needlessly  necessitated  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  ever  mobile  and  delicate  ar- 
ticulations of  the  hand  and  wrist-joint,  will 
day  by  day  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Amputation*  of  the  leg  and  arm  in  war 
must,  of  course,  be  made,  as  there  is  no 
time  nor  opportunity  for  delicate  surgery 
.  on  the  field  of  battle ;  but  in  the  future, 
conservative  surgery  will  without  doubt 
save,  in  civil  life,  an  enormous  number  of 
limbs  that  have  been  hitherto  sacrificed. 

The  extraction  of  large  diseased  bones 
such  as  the  scapula,  or  shoulder-blade,  is 
another  operation  in  surgery  by  which 
.  amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint  is  obvi- 
ated. This  operation  was  performed  in 
1858  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Jersey.  By  means 
of  this  conservative  operation,  instead  of 
.  a  short  stump  the  arm  still  remains,  and 
is  capable  of  motion,  whilst  the  deformity 
is,  comparatively  speaking,  slight. 

In  what  might  be  considered  the  minor 
^operations  of  Burcery,  the  progress  that 
•  has  been  made  within  the  last  half-century 
.  is  very  marked  indeed.    The  resources  of 
.the    surgeon  in  repairing  the  congenital 
.failures  of  nature,  and   the   accidents  to 
which  flesh  is  heir  to,  are  worthy  of  special 
notice.    What  malformation  more  disfig- 
uring to  the  child  than  the  hare-lip  ?    Yet 
this  deformity  is  now    cured  by  simply 
paring  the  edges  of  the  cleft,  and  bringing 
the  raw  edges  together,  with   suture  or 
spring  truss,  and  nature   speedily   heals 
the  wound.    In  cleft  palate,  the  paring 
knife  and  a  few  stitches  at  once  remedy 
deformity  and    change  the  voice  and  re- 
store perfect   articulation.    Obliquity  of 
.vision    formerly   was   deemed  incurable; 
.  and  when  we  think  of  the  number  of  peo- 
ple that  used  to  go  on  squinting  through 
.the  whole  term  of  their  natural  lives,  the 
brilliancy  of  Dieffenbach's  *  operation  for 


its  cure  may  be  estimated.  By  the  simple 
division  of  the  internal  rectus  inside  of  the 
eye,  strabismus  as  if  by  magic  is  eared. 
Club-foot  is  treated  now  on  a  simitar 
principle.  The  squint  of  the  foot,  if  we 
may  so  term  it,  is  caused  by  the  extreme 
tension  of  a  tendon  the  outting  of  which 
sets  the  foot  straight.  Stromeyer,  wjio 
first  performed  the  operation,  thereby  in- 
itiated a  new  method  of  surgery.  By 
means  of  a  sharp  narrow-bladed  knife,  he 
makes  a  subcutaneous  incision,  by  which 
the  muscle  is  divided  without  exposing  the 
wound  to  the  air.  This  practice  is  of 
course  Available  in  numerous  operations 
whioh  go  under  the  name  of  the  subcu- 
taneous incision.  The  very  objectionable 
departure  of  the  eye  and  the  foot  from 
their  normal  symmetrical  position  was 
thus  at  a  stroke  as  it  were  set  right  by 
the  almost  dramatic  application  of  the 
surgeon's  knife.  But  a  whole  world  of 
operations  have  been  opened  up,  especial- 
ly upon  children  suffering  from  contortion 
of  limbs,  either  from  congenital  disease  or 
from  scrofulous  affections,  through  this 
simple  invention  of  the  division  of  tendons. 
Poor  wasters  of  humanity,  tied  up  in  knots 
without  power  of  motion  and  utterly  help- 
less, are  daily  transformed  into  passable 
specimens  of  men,  capable  of  taking  a  part 
in  the  games  of  their  fellows,  and  of  doing 
in  after  life  their  share  of  the  world's 
work. 

Indeed,  the  hnman  face  and  frame  is  do 
longer  condemned  as  of  old  to  pass 
through  life  with  congenital  deformities. 
neither  are  the  blemishes  that  arise  in 
after  life  from  accident  or  disease  permit- 
ted to  remain  unrepaired.  The  well- 
known  advertisement  of  Madame  Raohael 
"  made  beautiful  for  ever,"  h  a  mere  piece 
of  profitable  clap-trap;  but  what  her  cos- 
metics and  washes  failed  to  perform,  those 
cunning  in  skin  diseases  accomplish  every 
day,  and  in  more  serious  deformities  the 
surgeon's  knife  with  a  few  intelligent  cuts 
puts  to  rights.  For  instance,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  deformity  of  the  eyes, 
there  is  nothing  more  blemishing  to  the 
human  face  divine  than  tumours  of  the 
jaw.  To  say  that  all  normal  expression 
is  lost  where  they  occur,  is  but  a  method 
of  stating  the  case  mildly.  The  repulsive 
character  they  give  to  the  face,- indepen- 
dently of  the  terrible  discomfort  they  in- 
flict upon  the  poor  patient,  is  sufficient  to 


this  German  surgeon,  bat  It  Is  as  well  for  English- 
men to  know  that  as  early  as  1823  Sir  C.  Bell  per- 
formed the  operation  on  a  monkey  successfully;  It 
is  really,  therefore,  the  dkoovery  of  this  groat  anat» 
*  This  operation  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  I  omist. 
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make  life  a  harden  to  hi  in.  But  the  knife 
of  the  surgeon  speedily  sets  matters  right. 
Hie  huge  excrescences  whicli  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago  obliterated  every  feature, 
are  now  no  longer  seen.  Tumours  of  a 
malignant  growth  on  the  face  generally 
•rise  from  some  disease  of  the  jawbones, 
tod  it  was  the  practice  of  the  early  opera- 
tors in  removing  this  deformity  to  cut 
away  the  greater  portion  of  these  bone  J. 
With  his  mallet  ana  chisel  the  surgeon  set 
to  work,  removing  the  diseased  part,  to 
•peak  roughly,  just  as  a  sculptor  would 
correct  deformity  in  his  rough  statue.  In 
these  operations  performed  some  fifty 
years  ago,  more  of  the  bony  frame-work 
was  removed  than  in  the  opinion  *of  the 
modern  surgeons  was  necessary.  Accord- 
ing to  Sir  William  Fergusson,  only  so 
much  bone  as  is  clearly  diseased  is  removed. 
Here  conservative  surgery  is  truly  applied, 
and  the  same  effects  are  produced  with  far 
better  expression.  In  these  painful  and 
tedious  operations,  in  which  such  delicate 
surgery  is  involved,  necessitating  very 
carefol  dissections,  the  use  of  chloroform  is 
of  the  highest  importance ;  without  the  per- 
fect quiet  thereby  induced,  the  removal  of 
the  diseased  part,  and  the  restitution  of 
the  face  to  its  original  delicate  lines,  would 
be  impossible  of  accomplishment. 

Whilst  we  are  considering  the  means 
surgeons  of  late  years  have  adopted  for 
the  obliteration  of  blemishes,  we  must  not 
emit  to  mention  the  singular  operation  of 
skin-grafting,  originated  by  M.  Reverdin 
of  Paris  in  1869.  We  are  all  aware  of  the 
frightful  scars,  seams,  and  contortions  which 
follow  upon  the  healing  of  ulcers  involving 
sometimes  a  large  breadth  of  the  epidermis, 
even  when  ultimately  they  repair  them- 
selves. The  contractions  which  take  place 
after  severe  burns  often  contort  the  limbs, 
sad  when  the  face  is  involved  eliminate 
every  element  of  grace  and  beauty  it  may 
have  originally  possessed.  When  nature  re- 
fstes  to  heal  such  wounds,  the  effect  upon 
the  constitution  is  very  depressing,  often  in- 
deed causing  death.  An  operation  which  at 
once  repairs  the  blemish  and  re-establishes 
the  health  must  be  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  most  useful  and  beneficent  triumphs 
of  minor  surgery.  As  early  as  1804  the 
experiment  was  tried  by  the  Italian  physi- 
cian, Boromeo,  of  transplanting  skin  from 
ooe  portion  of  a  sheep's  body  to  another, 
sad  the  experiment  was  a  success ;  but  for 
some  inexplicable  reason  it  bore  no  fruit, 
tod  it  was  not  until  Reverdin  conceived 
the  idea  that  it  passed  into  the  domain  of 
surgery.  The  difference  between  the  orig- 
inal operation  and  that  of  the  French  sur- 


geon may  possibly  have  been  the  reasou 
why  it  was  not  immediately  fruitful.    Bor- 
omeo transplanted  a  large  flap  of  skin  (just 
as  a  gardener  would  trasplant  a  sod)  from 
one  place  to  another,  an  operation  which 
was  both  painful  and  involved  the  making 
of  one  sore  place  to  cure  another.    Rever- 
din, with  a  superior  physiological  instinct, 
merely    transplanted    small    portions    of 
epidermis,  say  a  quarter  of  a  square  inch, 
or  even  less,  on  the  raw  surface,  at  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  apart.    These  speedily 
took  root,  and  spread  from  their  centre, 
until  these  different  little  islands  of  skin 
met  and  made  a  continuous  surface.    The 
idea  was  first  introduced  into  this  country 
by  Mr.  G.  D.  Pollock,  of  St.  George's  Hos- 
pital, who  has  treated  several  cases  by  this 
method  with  admirable  results.    The  only 
conditions  necessary  for  success    are  that 
the  skin  shall   be  taken  from  a  healthy 
person,  and  that  it  U  placed  upon  a  healthy 
granulating  sore.    By  this  method  he  has 
treated  a  large  sore  eighteen  inches   in 
length,  and  in  a  few  months  a  healthy  skin 
has  been  produced.    When  cicatrisations 
(as  in  this   case)  have  contracted  limbs, 
they  are  straightened  by  extension,  and  by 
this  means  a  permanent  sore  and  a  great 
deformity  and  lameness  are  removed. 

Sir  William  Fergusson  has  stated  in  one 
of  his  lectures  that  surgical  revivals  are 
rarely  attended  with  success  (an  assertion 
which  we  thnik  is  not  borne  out  by  the 
facts),  and  immediately  gives  an  instance 
in  which  one  at  least  has  proved  an  import- 
ant success  of  the  day,  —  to  wit,  the  treat- 
ment of  aneurism  by  compression.  We 
may  here  re-state  what  we  have  before  as- 
serted, that  there  is  scarcely  an  operation 
that  marks  the  great  advance  of  surgery 
within  these  last  fifty  years  that  had  not 
been  tried  in  the  previous  half-century, 
tried  and  even  succeeded,  but,  we  suppose 
for  want  of  favourable  circumstances, 
passed  out  of  the  minds  of  practical  men. 
Long  since  compression  was  used  by 
Guettani  and  others;  its  renewal  some 
thirty  years  ago  by  Dr.  Hutton,  of  Dublin, 
may  therefore  be  considered  a  mere  revival, 
but  practically  it  was  a  rediscovery.  The 
success  of  his  practice  at  once  set  the  Eng- 
lish surgeons  upon  the  suue  track,  and 
ligature  of  the  artery  is  now  no  longer  used 
where  pressure  sufficient  to  arrest  the  flow 
of  blooa  into  the  aneurismal  sacoan  be  ap- 
plied. Of  late  years  even  the  method  of 
pressure  has  been  simplified.  The  applica- 
tion of  an  instrument  is  often  injurious  and 
painful,  and  only  very  lately  the  simple 
pressure  of  the  finger  continued  two  or 
three  days,  by  means  of  relays  of  students, 
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has  succeeded  iu  entirely  arresting  tbo  flow 
of  blood  to' the  aneurismal  sac,  causing 
thereby   coagulation    and    ooaaolidation. 
The  method  of  placing  a  ligature  upon  the 
artery  necessitated  a    surgical  operation 
often  of  a  difficult  and  dangerous  nature, 
and  formed  one  of  the  most  striking  opera- 
tions of  our  great  surgeons,  the  great  Hunt- 
tor  included.    Digital  pressure,  in  accom- 
plishing the  same  purpose,  seems  so  simple 
and  commonplace  that  the  dignity  of  the 
operation  would  appear  to  suffer  thereby; 
but  this    is  altogether  a    mistake u   idea. 
The  surgeon  who  accomplishes  his  end  by 
the  most  sparing  use  of  the  knife,  or  with- 
out its  application  altogether,  is  the  true 
hero  of  his  profession,  and  the  greatest 
benefactor  to  humanity.     As  a  still  later 
example  of  what  may  be  done  by  a  simple 
method  we  must  refer  to  the  very  ingen- 
ious method  adopted  in  186J,  in  a  case  of 
popliteal  aneurism  situated  beneath  the 
tend   of  the  knee-joint,  by   Mr.  Erne*t 
Hart*    By   simply  flexing  the   knee  and 
keeping  it  beut  for  two  or  three  days,  he 
effectually  retarded  the  flow  of  blood  iu 
the  sac,  and  made  a  perfect  cure.    This 
method  has  been  adopted  in  nearly  fifty 
similar  cases  by  different  surgeons  since 
its  first  introduction,  and  it  may  well  be 
considered  a  perfect  triumph  of  conscrva- 
tive  surgery.    It  is  true  that  this  method 
of  treatment  U  only  applicable  to  arteries 
situated  in  the  inward  bend  of  joint 3,  but 
for  those  it  must  supersede  the  old  method. 
The  fact  that  it  can  be  accomplished  with- 
out keeping  the  patient  in  bed  is  in  itself 
not  the  least  of  its  merits.    In  this,  among 
others,  the  graver  operations  are  receding 
into  the  minor.    Again,  in  hydroceles  and 
serous  cysts,  instead  of  incisions  and  setons 
being  employed,  injections  are  now  found 
to  answer  the  purpose  perfectly.    In  com- 
pound fracture  of  the  extremities  and  ac- 
cidents to  the  skull,  the  active  measures 
of  the  surgeon  are  now  less  than  formerly 
required.    Scrofulous     bones     are     now 
treated  by  rest,  diet,  and  cooMiver  oil,  in- 
stead of  by  amputation,  issues,  &c.     On 
the  other  hand,  many  diseases  once  con- 
sidered purely  medical  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  surgeon.    Ovarian  dropsy, 
which  not  many  years  since  run  its  course 
hopelessly  in  the  hand  of  the  physician,  is 
now  cured  in  half  an  hour's  operation  by 
the  surgeon's  knife. 

In  cases  where  amputation  is  required 
great  improvements  have  .taken  place  of 
late  years.  The  great  desideratum  in  such 
cases  is  the  production  of  "  a  good  stump." 
Syme,  and  Perigoft  the  Russian  aurgeon, 
hive   initiated  sew  methods  for  aceoes- 


pliehin*    this    object*    The    old  eironlar 
method  of  operation  had  the  disadvantage 
attaching  to  it>  that    after    excision    tse 
muscles  contracted  and  exposed  the  bona. 
In  foot  amputations,  Syme   retained   the 
natural  pad  of  the  heel,  and  Perigoff  im- 
proved upon  this  operation   by  retaining 
the    heel-bone.    In    amputations    of    the 
i  thigh,  Sir  W.  Ferguson's  oval  operation, 
aud  the  flap  operation,  afford  ample   ma- 
terial  for  thoroughly  covering  the  bone 
and  closing  up  the  wound. 

Lot  us  hope  that  in  modern  times  no 
such  mishaps  will  ever  occur  as  were  famil- 
iar to  the  elder  surgeons,  who  in  many  cases 
on  record  removed  limbs  supposed  to  be  die- 
eased,  And,  when  too  late,  found  to  their 
dismay  that  there  was  no  local  affection 
at  all,  the  hysterical  temperament  of  the 
patient  leading  him  to  believe,  and  to  con- 
vince his  attendant,  that  mere  neuralgie 
pain3  were  symptom)  of  serious  injury  at 
the  joint. 

Next  to  the  improvements  in  surgical 
operation,  their  after  treatment  must  be 
considered.  The  scientific  accoucheur  has 
a  well-founded  hatred  of  what  be  terms  a 
''meddlesome  midwifery."  A  meddle- 
some surgery  13  fast  becoming  equally  ob- 
noxious to  the  intelligent  operator.  With- 
in these  last  twenty  years  tho  clear  sweep 
that  has  been  made  of  tho  salves,  the  ban- 
dages, the  lotions,  the  strapping,  and  plas- 
ters used  by  the  elder  practitioners,  ia 
quite  refreshing.  Surgeons  are  beginning 
to  put  faith  in  the  healing  powers  of  na- 
ture—  a  little  lint  and  cold  water  how 
excellent  it  is  1 

Sir  William  Fergusson  with  unmitigat- 
ed contempt  denounces  those  useless  ap- 
pliances in  which  the  old  school  had  ao 
much  faith.  Referring  to  a  patient  sent 
to  him  from  the  country,  suffering  from 
the  necrosis  of  a  small  portion  of  the  clavi- 
cle, he  says  :— 

"  Now  itt  this  esse  the  practitioner  In  ebarge 
had  latterly  trusted  entirely  to  the  supposed 
efficacy  of  a  plaster  of  a  waty  and  resmou* 
composition.  So  thick  was  it  laid  on  (spread 
upon  leather,  and  made  to  cover  the  clavicle* 
part  of  the  arm,  and  scapala)  that  some  consid- 
erable time  was  required,  with  a  free  use  of 
turpentine,  to  dear  all  away,  so  that  the  part 
may  be  properly  examined.  It  was  then  direct- 
ly perceived  that  the  only  mischief  remaining 
was  a  small  bit  of  dead  bone,  which  was 
almost  as  easily  removed  as  lifting  it  from  the 
table.  The  vill&nous  plaster  was  discarded, 
water  dressing  was  applied,  and  in  a  fortnight 
only  a  scar  remain  remained." 

This  was  a  very  significant  example  of 
the  value  of  the  plaster  to  hide,  not   so 
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ih  the  wound  of  the  patient,  as  the  ig- 
norance of  the  medical  attendant. 

Whilst  the  triumphs  of  surgery  daring 
the  last  half  century  hare  been  thus  far 
wdeniable,  and  human  life,  as  far  as  the 
method*  of  performing  operations  are  con- 
cerned, has  been  largely  saved,  and  the 
old  terrors  of  the  knife  hare  been  abso- 
lutely annihilated,  there  ha3  sprung  up, 
we  regret  to  say,  a  disease  purely  of  man's 
creation,  which  has  swept  away  the  great- 
er portion  of  the  fruit*  of  hospital  sur- 
geons' scientific  advances ;  and  were  it 
Dot  that  we  have  it  in  our  power  absolute- 
ly to  eliminate  this  new  cause  of  mortality, 
we  should  indeed  despair  as  to  the  value 
of  our  progress.  The  cause  of  the  mor- 
tality we  refer  to  is  foul  hospital  air,  the 
cause  of  more  than  half  the  deaths  (to 
take  a  low  average)  that  take  place  in  our 
large  metropolitan  hospitals  after  the 
great  operations.  The  investigations,  in- 
stituted at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
medical  officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  by 
Mr.  Holmes  and  Dr.  Bristowe,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  hospitals  of  the  United 
kingdom,  have  brought  out  this  deplora- 
ble act  with  a  distinctness,  in  our  opinion, 
which  is  indisputable;  and  the  independ- 
ent inquiry  made  by  the  late  Sir  James 
Smpson  only  strengthens  us  in  this 
©pinion,  and  leaves  no  appeal  from  the 
conclusion  that  rau>:t  be  drawn  from  them, 
that,  according  to  the  degree  in  which 
we  aggregate  surgical  patients  under  one 
r*e(  rises  the  mortality  of  those  who  sub' 
ait  to  operations  in  them. 

These  inquiries,  indeed,  only  confirm 
vast  we  have  for  a  long  time  known  as  to 
the  fatal  consequences  of  confining  large 
bodies  of  men  in  a  small  space,  even  when 
la  a  state  of  health.  Indian  barracks  have 
tor  a  hundred  years  been  telling  us  the 
same  tale.  The  law  has  been  forced  to 
step  in,  and  regulate  the  amount  of  air  to 
tseh  individual  in  emigrant  ships,  opening 
outwardly  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven ; 
yet  we  go  on,  year  by  year,  adding  wing 
after  wing  to  oar  old  hospitals,  and  build- 
in*  gigantic  new  ones  for  the  reception  of 
nek  and  wounded,  totally  regardless  of 
the  mortality  that  inevitably  fellows  the 
crowding  even  of  healthy  people.  In 
sergical  wards  of  large  hospitals  over* 
crowded  with  beds,  we  have  not  only  the 
same  condensation  of  foul  air,  but  the  ten- 
fold more  deadly  addition  of  poisonous 
tflavia  given  off  by  disease,  and  especially 
by  hospital  fevers,  snob  as  pyemia,  erysip- 
elas, fc,  which  hangs  about  the  walls,  is 
wafted  by  currents  of  air  from  ward  to 
•errand  is  carried  front  patient  to  patient 


by  the  surgeons,  Students,  and  nurses  in 
attendance,  from  those  who  have  suffered 
amputations  and  have  the  fever  so  often 
following  them,  to  those  about  to  submit 
to  operations  which  expose  large  wounds, 
and  are  consequently  liable,  in  an  extreme 
degree,  to  be  infected  bv  blood-poisoning* 
The  morbific  matter  which  hang*  on  the 
walls  of  liospitnls  oan  be  removed  by  no 
known  means  of  ventilation,  and  it  has 
been  found  necessary  at  times  to  destroy 
them.  When  detached  by  acoident  the 
floating  particles  may  alight  where  they 
are  least  expected.  They  may  sometimes 
be  perceived  by  the  smell  at  a  distance  of 
500  feet  along  the  corridor  of  a  great 
hospital.  Of  cottrso  atoms  that  can  be 
smelt  can  be  inhaled.  With  these  facts 
in  view,  we  can  give  full  credence  to  the 
following  table,  which  shows  at  a  glance 
the  increasing  rate  of  mortality,  occurring 
according  to  the  size  of  the  hospital,  after 
the  major  operations  in  the  metropolitan 
and  provincial  hospitals. 

Size  of  Hospitals.  Oestfi  Kate. 

1st  Series.  —  la  large  metropolitan 
and  British  hospitals,  chiefly  con- 
taining from  300  to  500  beds  or 
upwards,  out  of  2,089  limb  ampu- 
tations   855  died,  or  1  in  12*4. 

2nd  Series. — In  provincial  hospitals, 
containing  from  201  to  300  beds, 
ont  of  808  limb  amputations    .    228  died,  or 

1  in  8  86. 

3rd  Series.  —  In  provincial  hospitals,  * 

containing  from  101  to  200  beds, 
out  of  1,370  limb  amputations    801  died,  or 

1  in  4*4. 

4th  Series.  —  In  provincial  hospitals, 
containing  from  26  to  100  beds, 
out  of  761  limb  amputations    .    184  died,  or 

1  in  6-6. 

5th  Series.  —  In  provincial  hospitals, 
containing  25  beds  or  under,  out 
of  148  limb  amputations  ...    20  died,  e* 

1  in  71, 

6th  Series. — la  British  private  conn- 
try  praotioe,  with  the  patients  op- 
erated on  in  single  isolated  rooms, 
out  of  2,098  limb  amputations    226  died,  or 

1  in  9-2. 

We  know  that  these  statistics,  collected  ' 
by  Sir  James  Simpson,  have  been  disput- 
ed; but,  whilst  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  their  accuracy,  there  is  no  necessity 
to  swear  by  them.  The  table  collected  by 
Mr.  Holmes  and  Dr.  Bristowe  gave  a 
lower  death-rnte ;  buff  the  decline  in  the 
mortality  descends  equally  with  the  num- 
ber of  beds;  hence  the  fact  of  the  deadly 
effect  of  crowding  surgical  wards  is  clearly 
proved  by  the  upholders  and  the  denouno* 
am  of  Urge  hospitals.    We  have  a  oorrob* 
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oration  of  the  assertion  that  mortality 
greatly  increases  according  to  the  degree 
of  crowding  in  Mr.  Spencer  Wells*  statis- 
tics wih  reference  to  cases  of  ovariotomy. 
•Here  the  mortality  per  cent,  descends 
from  70*92,  in  five  large  hospit U*.  to  27*09 
in  the  small  Samaritan  Hospital,  to  the 
insignificant  figure  of  eleven  per  cent,  in 
private  practice,  otherwise  in  cases  totally 
isolated  in  their  own  homes  froaa  all  the 
danger  of  aurgicil  wards. 

With  reference  to  cases  of  ovariotomy, 
Mr.  WelU  remarks  in  his  valuable  work 
that  — 

•'  The  place  where  the  operation  is  performed 
ought  to  be  healthy,  and,  as  time  is  generally 
at  our  command,  there  can  be  no  ezouse  for 
putting  or  leaving  the  patient  in  an  unhealthy 
house  or  district.  If  she  lives  in  a  healthy  part 
of  the  country  and  can  be  treated  there,  it 
would  be  positive  cruelty  to  bring  her  to  an 
unhealthy  part  of  town,  or  to  expose  her  to 
the  influences  of  a  larje  general  hospital.  Even 
in  the  same  town,  or  in  the  same  district  of 
large  cities,  better  results  have  bean  obtained  in 
private  houses  and  in  small  hospitals,  where  the 
patient  occupies  a  room  aloue,  than  in  large 
general  hospitals,  where  she  must  share  a  ward 
with  other  patients,  and  may  be  subject  to  the 
influences  of  dissecting  students.  In  the  fourth 
series  of  one  hundred  cases  the  mortality  in 
private  practice  was  only  14  per  cent ,  while  in 
hospital  it  was  81  per  cent" 

It  may  be  urged  —  indeed,  we  know  it 
is  —  that  hospitals  are  maintained  not 
only  for  the  relief  of  suffering  and  the 
cure  of  disease,  but  as  institutions  for 
training  future  surgeons  and  physicians; 
that  the  larger  the  hospital  the  greater  the 
number  of  operations,  the  more  extensive 
the  experience,  and  therefore  the  better 
teaching  power,  and  the  more  convenient 
both  to  the  teachers  and  pupils.  This  is  a 
very  plausible  answer ;  but  we  question  if 
it  is  well  to  urge  it.  We  deny  that  pa- 
tients' lives  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  best 
possible  arrangements  for  she  schools. 
We  feel  certain  that  benefactors  who  pour 
in  their  thousands  for  the  enlargement  of 
these  establishments  would  hold  their 
hands  if  they  knew  that  their  beneficence 
would  be  expended  in  rearing  magnificent 
establishments  perfect  in  every  respect, 
bat  with  this  unfortunate  drawback  to 
their  perfection,  that  the  larger  they  grew 
the  more  numerous  would  be  the  deaths 
within  their  waits  1  * 

Of  one  thing  we  are  convinced :  the  hy- 
gienic condition  of  these  great  hospitals 
must  either  be  wholly  revolutionized,  or 
the  performance  of  dangerous  operations 
within  their  walla  mutt  sooner  or  later  be 


abolished.     With  the  exception  of  acci- 
dents, which  require  immediate  a  tent.'on 
(and  even  these  would  be  treated  much 
more  safely  in  their  own  homes),  we  see 
no  reason    why  all   the   large    hospitals 
should  not  have  cottages  attached  to  them, 
either  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood 
or  within  easy  distance  iu  the  country  by 
railway.     St.   George's   Hospital  has,  in- 
deed, such  an  .establishment  at  Wimbledon, 
where  all  oases  of  ovariotomy  are  treated. 
Possibly  this  is  only  letting  in  the  thin  en  I 
of  the  wedge.    We  trust  it  may  be  so,  and 
that  the  great  West  End  hospital  may 
have  the  honour  of  taking  the  lead  in  an 
inevitable  reform;   otherwise   we  cannot 
see  whv  this  particular  operation  should 
be  made  an  exception  to  others  equally 
dangerous. 

The  spread  of  cottage  hospitals  through- 
out the  country,  no  doubt,  will  do  much  to 
modify  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of 
things.  At  present  the  cases  that  have  tbe 
least  chance  of  recovery  from  an  operation 
in  our  foul  metropolitan  hospitals  are  ag- 
ricultural labourers,  now  so  liable  to  injury 
by  reason  of  the  increase  of  steam  ma- 
chinery in  husbandry.  Sending  these 
poor  fellows,  after  injury,  to  London,  or 
some  of  the  great  provincial  hospitals,  for 
the  "  best  advice,"  is  tantamount  to  sign- 
ing their  death-warrant;  whereas  they 
would  stand  a  chance  of  making  a  good 
recovery,  if  treated  in  their  own  homes  or 
in  the  cottage  hospitals. 

The  most  marked  and  singular  change 
which  has  taken  place  in.  the* practice  of 
medicine  is  the  utter  abolition  of  tho  u*e 
of  the  lancet.  Fifty  years  ago  phlebotomy 
was  universally  practised  in  the  majority 
of  diseases,  and  the  bleeding-shop  waa  one 
of  the  institutions  of  the  country,  and  was 
visited  in  t{ie  spring  and  fall  of  the  year . 
by  the  people  even  in  good  health  "  to  be 
blooded."  There  seemed  to  be  a  popular 
idea  abroad  among  the  people  that  they 
could  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  and 
that  they  required  a  periodical  hand  at  tbe 
pump  to  keep  them  from  foundering. 
Medical  men  seemed  to  have  inherited  this 
popular  delusion  — at  all  events,  their 
practice  was  founded  upon  no  -scientific 
data.  Now  that  indiscriminate  bleeding  i 
has  utterly  passed  away  in  England  we 
can  only  wonder  at  the  astounding  drain  ; 
of  blood  that  was  empirically  taken  from 
the  people,  and  speculate  upon  the  mortal- 
ity it  occasioned  when  resorted  to  on  im- 
proper occasions,  as  indeed  is  still  the  case  , 
in  some  other  parts  of  Europe,  especially:] 
in  Italy  and  in  Spain.  In  Italy  a  host  of 
illustrious  persons,  including  Cavour  and 
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atveral  members  of  the  Royal  Family, 
bare  fallen  victims,  eren  recently,  to  the 
use  of  the  lancet. 

Some  of  the  records  the  surgeons  of  the 
last  generation  have  left  behind  them  only 
make  us  shudder  at  the  blindness  with 
which,  in  defiance  of  its  evil  results,  the 
use  of  the  lancet  was  persisted  in.  Dr. 
Markham,  in  his  u  Change  of  Type  in  Dis- 
ease" referring  to  this  infatuation,  gives 
the  following  examples  of  the  practice :  — 

u  I  remember  (says  Dr.  Stokes)  when  I  was 
» student  of  the  old  Meath  Hospital,  there  was 
hardly  a  morning  that  some  twenty  or  thirty 
mhtaated  creatures  were  not  phlebotomised 
largely.  The  floor  was  running  with  blood ;  it 
vis  difficult  to  cross  the  floor  of  the  prescribing- 
aaU  for  fear  of  slipping.  Patients  were  seen 
waUowiog  in  their  own  blood  like  leeches  after 
a  salt  emetic 

"  Dr.  Bush  tells  us  ninety  ounces  were  often 
it  one  sitting  taken  from  his  friend  Dr.  Dewes, 
aa$  of  course  with  advantage.  Dr.  Dewes, 
•gain,  on  his  part,  took  eighty  ounces  from  a 
delicate  woman  in  puerperal  convulsions;  and 
from  another  young  woman,  under  similar  cir- 
aussttnees,  120  ounces,  within  five  or  six 
boon,  and  twenty  ounoes  more  on  the  next 
day.  The  patient  lost  her  sight  for  a  fortnight, 
tod  did  not  recover  her  health  for  six  months; 
*  bet  do  not9  (says  Dr.  Clutterbuok,  who  tells 
the  tale  to  his  students)  *  harshly  conclude 
Iketthis  Ion  of  blood  caused  the  blindness  ;  a 
muck  more  natural  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the 
ejection  of  the  brain  which  caused  the  convul- 
im$!'" 

We  could  go  on  for  pages  giving  exara- 

£of  the  blood-letting  mania  which  in- 
d  the  old  practitioners,  and  of  the 
persistency  with  which  they  ascribed  the 
ill  effects  to  other  than  the  cause  they 
themselves  were  supplying.  We  are  com- 
pelled to  say  that  nothing  in  the  practice 
of  physic  is  so  humiliating  to  the  reason- 
ing physician  of  the  present  day  as  these 
dreadful  examples .  of  the  unwise  use  of 
the  lancet.  The  reason  given  for  the  al- 
jaost  sudden  abolition  of  this  instrument 
is  as  unreasonable  as  the  practice.  It  was 
werted  that  the  atmospherical  conditions 
at  the  time  of  the  first  advent  of  cholera, 
in  1830,  produced  such  an  asthenic  type 
among  the  population — in  other  words, 
tteh  a  state  of  debility,  that  bleeding 
could  not  be  borne  1  As  we  have  not  again 
roahed  into  the  old  practioe,  we  must  con- 
chide  that  this  sudden  advent  of  debility 
is  persistent  1  To  such  miserable  conclu- 
sions hap-hazard  after-thoughts  sometimes 
bring  as.  Not  only  is  the  lancet  banished 
from  England,  but  from  Germany  and 
France  we  hear  from  Dr.  Stromeyer  that 
it  has  disappeared.    That  a  debilitating 


influence  should  have  simultaneously  over- 
spread Europe  is  so  absurd,  that  we  can  * 
only  smire  when  we  hear  it  put  forth  as 
the  cause  of  a  change  in  treatment,  which, 
indeed,  was  due  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
public. 

Like  all  sudden  reforms,  however,  it 
went  a  little  too  far.  There  are  diseases 
in  which  bleeding  is  undoubtedly  effica- 
cious ;  but  although  some  physicians,  like 
Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  and  Dr.  Stromeyer, 
more  independent  than  their  contempora- 
ries, insist  upon  the  advisability  of  resort- 
ing to  the  lancet  on  certain  occasions, 
there  seems  to  be  no  probability  of  the 
profession  reviving  the  practice  generally 
which  seems  to  them  dead. 

Among  the  medical  discoveries  of  the 
last  thirty  years,  the  affection  known  as 
Brigbt's  Disease  may  be  considered  as  the 
first.  This  is  a  form  of  kidney  disease 
which  generally  proves  fatal,  and  the  meth- 
od of  diagnosis  is  one  of  the  triumphs  of 
pathological  chemistry,  which  shows  itself 
in  a  very  dramatic  form.  A  very  small  x 
portion  of  the  uriue  placed  in  a  test  tube, 
by  the  application  of  a  drop  of  nitric  acid, 
or  the  mere  application  of  heat  from  a 
spirit  lamp,  affords  sufficient  proof,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  to  seal  tho  fate  of  the 
patient.  The  presence  of  albumen  is  by  • 
either  of  these  tests  immediately  made 
evident,  and  the  constant  drain  of  thi* 
essential  element  of  the  blood  is  mortal. 
A  little  coagulation  of  the  contents  of  the 
test  tube,  and  the  physician  knows  that  the 
days  of  the  patient  are  numbered.  The 
microscope,  with  its  searching  eye,  again 
finds  out  death  at  a  glance,  often  where  it 
was  quite  unsuspected.  Certain  unmistak- 
able appearances  in  the  lens  show  that 
cancer  is  present  in  the  tumour  the  sur- 
geon has  removed  with  his  knife. 

The  greater,  accuracy  of  our  diagnosis, 
consequent  upon  new  instruments,  which 
search  into  every  cavity  of  the  body,  is 
day  by  day  giving  us  clearer  views  of  dis- 
ease, without  which  our  remedies  are  often 
vain,  sometimes  indeed  prejudicial.  Drop- 
sies of  the  chest  were  often  'confounded 
together ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  those 
of  the  abdomen.  The  former  are  now 
known  to  be  but  the  sequela  of  heart  dis- 
ease, whilst  the  nature  of  the  latter  can 
easily  be  discovered  by  the  stethoscope 
and  simple  percussion. 

A  new  instrument  has  only  just  been 
discovered — the  diaphonoscope — by  which 
the  internal  organs  are  made  visible 
through  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  by 
means  of  very  powerful  lights,  which  ren- 
der the  body  to  a  certain  degree  transpa- 
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rent,  and  the  outlines  of  the  abdominal 
viscera  are  thereby  mapped  oat  to  the  eye. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  at  present  of  what 
value  this  new  instrument  may  be  as  a  di- 
agnostic agent.  When  the  ophthalmo- 
scope first  came  before  the  profession  it 
was  rejected  by  a  leading  ophthalmic  sur- 
geon as  a  mere  "  useless  toy,"  whereas  it  is 
now  recognized  as  of  the  utmost  value. 
By  its  aid  we  can  discover  the  condition 
of  the  cerebral  circulation,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  optic  nerve.  Not  only  in  dis- 
eases of  the  eye  its  value  is  great,  but  it 
has  become  a  necessity  for  the  physician 
in  brain  diseases.  Epilepsy,  and  that  ter- 
rible malady  general  paralysis,  and  even 
Bright's  Disease,  can  now  be  diagnosed  by 
looking  into  the  eye  with  this  instrument 
at  the  optic  nerve,  nnd  the  beautiful  retic- 
ulations of  the  arteries  which  are  seen  on 
the  optic  side.  The  "  useless  toy  "  answers 
many  questions  as  to  what  is  going  on  in 
the  bruin,  which  before  we  could  only 
darkly  guess  at. 

Possibly  the  greatest  advanee  that  has 
been  made  in  the  last  century  is  with  re- 
spect to  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. To  two  men  is  due  the  unravelling 
of  the  action  of  the  nervons  centres  —  a 
discovery,  Recording  to  Stromcyer,  as  great 
'  as  that  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
Sir  C.  Bill,  by  eareful  dissection  of  the 
roots  of  the  nerves,  discovered  that  those 
of  motion  and  sensation  were  quite  dis- 
tinct; and  this  discovery  gave  rise  to  the 
ftill  greater  advance  made  by  Dr.  Marshall 
Hall,  and  the  unravelling  of  his  scheme 
of  the  reflex  notion  of  the  spinal  cord,  by 
means  of  which  he  showed  us  how  all  the 
functions  of  the  animal  economy  are  per- 
formed independently  of  the  will.  Before 
the  time  of  these  great  physiologists  we 
were  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  the  beautiful 
machinery  by  which  the  functions  of  life 
were  carried  on,  perfectly  uncousetously  to 
ourselves.  We  knew  not  why,  when  the 
light  fell  upon  the  eye  the  pupil  contract- 
'  ed,  and  when  a  still  greater  illumination 
fell  the  eyelids  closed  to  shut  it  out  alto- 
gether ;  why  the  fauces  grasped  anything 
placed  within  its  reach;  or  why  even  in 
sleep  the  hand  immediately  moves  away 
any  object  that  may  be  irritating  the  skin. 
The  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system  at 
once  furnished  a  clue  to  many  obscure 
pain*  that  hnd  been  treated  locally,  but 
which  might  have  resulted  from  the  alto- 
gether unsuspected  irritation  of  some  in- 
ternal organ.  To  British  science  alone  the 
world  has  to  be  grateful  for  the  unravel- 
ling of  the  working  of  the  nervous  system, 
which  to  our  fathers  was  only  a  tangled 


web,  of  which  only  the  thread  here 
there  bad  been  caught  and  traced.  To  the 
two  physiologists  we  have  mentioned  alone 
the  glory  belongs;  and  we  ouestioa  if 
even  the  great  discoveries  of  Harvey  and 
Jenner  surpass  the  value  of  the  due  thay 
gave  to  the  manner  in  which  the  nerves 
act  upon  the  body. 

The  tools  with  which  the  medical  man 
works  have  also  been  marvellously  im- 
proved even  within  these  ten  years.  We 
are  not  now  alluding  to  the  instrument* 
by  which  he  find*  our  disease,  but  the 
medicines  with  which  he  cures  them. 
This  is  a  matter  in  which  the  patient  is 
directly  interested.  We  can  all  remember 
the  nauseous  drugs  with  which  we  were 
dosed,  say  some  thirty  years  ago.  The 
woody  fibres  we  were  forced  to  swallowv 
the  gritty  substances  we  could  not  swallow, 
the  powders  which  never  could  be  washed 
out  of  the  mouth !  Not  only  were  they 
dreadful  in  quality,  but  the  quantity  was 
appalling.  Both  the  physician  and  the 
general  practitioner  must  share  the  bio  me 
as  regards  the  exces*  with  which  they 
were  supplied.  A  prescription  of  a  physi- 
cian of  the  old  school -was  a  dispensary 
in  itself.  The  countless  ingredients,  the 
action  of  which  under  the  effect  of  the 
gastric  secretions  were  often  of  a  conflict* 
ing  character,  without  doubt  produced 
symptoms  that  puzzled  him  as  much  as  the 
patient.  The  tendency  in  the  present  day 
is  in  the  other  direction.  A  wiser  instinct 
has  taught  simplicity ;  indeed  there  is  a 
growing  reliance  upon  what  we  may  term 
natural  medicine,  instead  of  mere  medica- 
ments. Change  of  air,  water,,  and  scene, 
the  influence  of  the  mind  npon  the  body, 
now  enter  largely  into  the  repertory  of 
the  physician.  He  is  beginning  to  see 
that  many  curative  agents  are  required  to 
set  his  patients  up  in  health  again,  inas- 
much as  many  have  been  the  cause  of 
casting  him  down  from  it;  and  he  practi- 
cally admits  that  these  agents  require  to 
net  through  a  longer  space  of  time.  Henet 
extended  holidays  and  prolonged  travel, 
which  increases  the  health  even  of  the 
mo9t  robust. 

The  geueral  practitioner,  dealing  with 
what  we  may  term  the  middle  class  strata 
of  the  population,  has  been  moved  to  s 
reform  by  another  motive,  which  is  quite 
as  potent  as  the  scientific  one.  The  habit 
of  charging  his  time  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  old  abominable  practice  of  simply 
sending  in  his  bill  for  medicine  supplied. 
It  is  true  this  great  reform  applies  more  to 
towns  than  to  the  country,  where  the 
medical  man  is  obliged  to  act  as  ehemi** 
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m  weH  ss  doctor;  but  even  when  he  is 
sMiged  to  dispense  his  own  medicaments, 
the  habit  is  growing  of  charging  rather 
fjr  his  skill  than  for  the  number  of  bottles 
he  crowds  upon  his  unhappy  patients.  We 
think  there  ean  be  little  doubt  that  the 
practice  of  homoeopathy  has  had  something 
to  do  with  this  change.  When  a  certain 
enthusiastic  class  of  the  population  took 
tptbis  new  doctrine,  and  it  was  seen  that 
by  perfect  abstention  from  physic  (for 
the  infinitesimal  do«e3  given  practically 
amounted  to  this),  the  patients,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  eases,  where  some  simple  de- 
isagementof  the  system  existed,  got  well ; 
the  lesson  tanght  was  twofold  —  in  such 
esses  the  cnrative  valne  of  drugs  was  of 
secondary  importarce,  and  the  power  of 
the  nind  over  the  body  was  the  primary 
cause  of  cure.  Faith  in  the  physician  — 
what  a  power  it  is  1  and  he  who  can  corn- 
mod  it  may  throw  much  of  his  physic  to 
the  dogs.  Nevertheless  faith  stops  short 
of  aetoal  bodily  derangement ;  it  will  not 
■top  an  ague-fit,  or  cut  short  a  fever ;  it 
win  not  set  the  lung  of  the  consumptive 
patient  to  rights,  nor  give  motion  to  the 
paralyzed  arm.  In  suslt  cases  where  de- 
struction of  vital  parts  has  ensued,  the 
mere  mockery  and  snare  of  the  homoeo- 

Cthie  theory  is  at  onee  apparent.  And 
re  the  specific  value  of  certain  drugs 
tiooovered  during  the  last  half-century 
rteps  in  to  restore  the  balance  to  the 
orthodox  practitioner.  Among  these  may 
bt  found  first  and  foremost  cod-liver  oil, 
that  has  stayed  the  hand  of  the  destroyer 
ia  many  a  patient  that  would  otherwise 
have  succumbed  to  pulmonary  disease ; 
iodine,  gallic  acid,  and  hydrocyanic  acid 
have  proved  of  great  value ;  and  last,  but 
■at  least,  we  credit  the  medical  profession 
with  the  introduction  of  electricity  as  a 
Bust  potent  agent  in  rousing  the  vital 
powers  of  the  system.  Day  by  day  its 
potency  in  reviving  the  failing  nervous 
tyatera  is  becoming  more  apparent.  Far-  j 
adisation,  or  the  patting  of  the  constant  | 
earrent,  is  the  best  stimulant  known  in 
loosing  the  paralyzed  limb,  and  in  eases 
where  the  heart's  action  has  stopped,  the 
current  has  once  more  set  the  machine  of  j 
life  going  agaim  By  the  hydrate  of  chlo-  j 
ill,  on  the  other  hand,  overaction  of  the 
Mrvous  system  is  met  and  checked,  and  all 
the  evils  of  opium  —  sickness,  constipa- 
tion, and  headache  —  are  avoided.  But  in 
addition  to  these  actual  additions  to  the 
•feats  by  which  the  physician  fight)  dis- 
osse,  we  most  allude  to  the  much  more 
ofeotiveand  scientific  method  in  which  he 
•ppbesthem.  The  modern  discovery  of  the 


alkaloids,  or  the  active  medicinal  principles 
of  our  vegetable  materia  medica,  is  very  im- 
portant Instead  of  coarse  bark  that  used 
to  choke  us  when  we  were  attacked  with 
ague  or  weakness,  science  now  presents  us 
with  the  elegant  quinine.  Instead  of  the 
nauseating  dose  of  jalap  an  infinitesimal 
portion  of  jalapinc  is  far  more  effectual,  and 
morphia  with  a  drop  seals  up  our  senses, 
where  the  larger  dose  of  opium  defeated  its 
object  by  refusing  to  remain  upon  the 
stomach.  Even  the  mode  of  action  of 
this  drug  has  been  greatly  improved  of 
late  years.  In  cases  of  neuralgic  pains 
and  spasmodic  agonies  suboutaneous  injec- 
tion of  the  drug  now  acts  at  once  effectu- 
ally upon  the  local  affection,  without  our 
having  to  go  tho  roundabout  way  to  give 
a  cure  through  the  system  generally.  Sir 
James  Simpson  has,  we  think,  very  shrewd* 
ly  suggested,  that  the  principle  of  rapidly 
affecting  the  whole  system,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  means  of  the  wade-extended 
blood  surface  of  the  lungs,  may  not  be 
far  off. 

••  If  it  is  ever  (be  says),  for  instance,  a  mat- 
ter of  importance,  in  some  inflammatory  or 
other  ailments,  to  affect  the  system  rapidly  and 
fully  with  mercury,  why  may  not  the  chemist 
discover  some  gaseous  and  retpirable  form  of 
mercurial  combination,  the  inhalation  of  which 
should  salivate  in  as  many  hours  as  days  are 
now  required  for  the  induction  of  that  effect  T  " 

His  own  discovery  of  chloroform  has  in- 
deed shown  us  the  potency  of  the  lung 
form  of  administration,  and  why  other 
medicaments  may  not  be  in  the  same  way 
employed  we  do  not  see.  As  Watt  said 
of  the  application  of  an  old  invention  to 
perform  some  new  office,  it  would  only  be 
employing  "a  knife  to  cut  cheese  that  had 
previously  cut  butter." 

We  cannot  conclude  this  paper  better 
than  by  alluding  to  the  great  advance 
made  during  the  period  we  have  marked 
out  to  ourselves  in  the  treatment  of  Lu- 
nacy. In  the  last  oentury  Bedlam  used  to 
be  one  of  the  pnblio  sights  to  which  holi- 
day-keepers, on  the  payment  of  two-pence, 
were  attracted,  to  watch  the  piteous  ob- 
jects oa^ed  and  confined  within  their  filthy 
dens.  They  went  in  much  the  same  spirit 
as  they  visited  the  lions  in  the  Tower,  and 
.we  question  whether  human  creatures 
were  not  considered  the  more  dangerous 
of  the  two.  The  treatmeut  of  the  lunatics 
in  Bedlam  at  that  time  was  rather  a  fa- 
vourable specimen  of  what  was  considere4 
to  be  the  best  method  of  curing  the  men- 
tally afflicted.  It  makes  us  shudder  to 
read  the  accounts  of  this  place  in  the  be- 
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ginning  of  .the  century.  When  Mr.  West- 
erton  and  Mr.  Calvert  visited  its  wards  in 
1806,  they  found  ten  patients  in  the  female 
gallery,  each  fastened  by  one  leg  or  arm 
to  the  wall,  with  a  chain  bo  arranged  that 
they  were  able  to  stand  up  at  a  bench; 
they  were  dressed  each  in  a  filthy  bl4nket„ 
thrown  poncho-like  over  their  otherwise 
naked  bodies.  This  was,  however,  only 
an  ordinary  arrangement.  When  any  pa- 
tient was  looked  upon  as  dangerous,  spe- 
cial arrangements  were  made  that  were 
still  more  outrageous.  Poor  Morris,  for 
instance,  was  treated  more  like  a  wild  and 
furious  beast  than  a  human  being.  Es- 
quirol  was  even  horrified  at  the  spectacle, 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
treatment  of  lunatics  in  France  was  one 
bit  better  than  in  England  before  the 
time  of  Pinel.  The  following  is  the  de- 
scription of  the  method  in  which  they  se- 
cured this  helpless  individual : 

"A  stout  iron  ring  was  riveted  round  his 
neck,  from  which  a  short  ohain  passed  to  a  ring, 
made  to  slide  upwards  and  downwards  on  an 
upright  massive  iron  bar,  more  than  six  feet 
high,  inserted  in  the  wall.  Bound  his  body  a 
strong  iron  bar,  about  two  inches  wide,  was 
riveted.  On  each  side  of  the  bar  was  a  cir- 
cular projection,  whioh  being  fastened  to,  and 
onolosing  each  of  his  arms,  pinioned  them  close 
to  his  body.  Thus  fixed,  like  a  crow  on  a  wall, 
this  poor  creature  was  enforced  to  wear  out  his 
existence  of  more  than  twenty  years! " 

These  horrors  have  all  been  swept  away 
by  greater  intelligence,  greater  kindness  to 
the  patient,  and  a  more  just  appreciation 
of  the  physical  causes  of  mental  disease. 
The  same  improvements  are  still  going  on, 
more  especially  from  the  removal  of  lu- 
natics from  the  larger  asylums  to  smaller 
abodes  where  they  have  the  benefit  of  a 
more  cheerful  mode  of  life  and  better  air. 

"I  have  (says  Dr.  Bucknell)  recommended 
the  erection  of  an  inexpensive  building,  de- 
tatched  from  but  within  the  grounds  of  the 
present  asylum,  in  preference  to  an  extension 
of  the  asylum  itself.  My  reasons  for  this  recom- 
mendation are,  that  saoh  a  building  will  afford 
a  useful  and  important  ohange  for  patients  for 
whom  a  ohange  from  the  wards  is  desirable 
The  system  of  placing  patients  in  detached 
buildings,  resembling  in  their  construction  and 
arrangements  an  ordinary  English  bouse,  has 
been  found  to  afford  beneficial  results  in  the  so- 
called  cottages  which  this  institution  at  present 
possesses.  These  cottages  are  much  pre/erred 
to  the  wards  by  the  patients  themselves,  and 
permission  to  reside  in  them  is  coveted.  I  am 
also  convinced  that  such  auxiliary  buildings 
oan  be  erected  at  a  much  less  expense  than 
would  be  incurred  by  the  enlargement  and  al- 


teration of  the  asylum  itself.  I  propose  that  in 
the  new  building  the  patients  shall  cook  and 
wash  for  themselves." 

If  those  who  devise  these  vast  estab- 
lishments would  only  study  human  nature 
and  the  English  character,  they  would 
not  be  surprised  at  these  cottages  being 
preferred  to  the  tyranny  of  the  big  houses. 
Those  who  are  harmless  and  hopelessly 
insane  need  not  even  the  protection  of 
the  asylum  walls.  They  are  now  very  ju- 
diciously drafted  back  to  their  own  unions, 
where,  in  the  comparative  freedom  of  the 
44  house/1  they  pass  the  last  years  of  their 
lives  happily,  and  at  a  diminished  cost  to 
the  rates.  Here,  again,  we  can  see  a  re- 
turn to  an  old  state  of  things,  but  with 
better  safeguards  to  the  good  treatment 
of  the  patients  than  our  forefathers  insist- 
ed upon.  There  is  a  moral  infection  in 
asylum  air,  which  depresses  and  injures 
the  patient,  as  much  as  the  fever  infection 
injures  the  inmates  of  the  surgical  wards  of 
the  great  hospitals.  Isolation  in  both  cases 
is  the  best  treatment.  Healthy  minds  sur- 
rounding the  one  are  as  much  required  at 
pure  air  for  the  recovery  of  the  other. 

In  the  colony  of  Gheel,  in  Belgium,  the 
harmless  lunatics  are  placed  in  cottages, 
and  live  the  life  of  the  people  —  a  people 
trained  by  hereditary  habit  to  treat  them 
properly.  Here  they  labour  in  the  fields, 
live  with  their  hosts,  play  with  their  chil- 
dren, and  partake  of  the  joys  and  sorrows 
of  the'  household.  In  the  village,  or  com- 
bination of  villages,  the  'purely  medical 
treatment  is  under  the  control  of  medical 
inspectors.  There  is  perfect  freedom,  and 
we  question  if  the  runaways  are  as  numer- 
ous as  from  any  of  our  large  asylums.  Our 
Commissioners  are  with  faltering  steps 
making  advances  towards  this  primitive 
state  of  things,  which  puts  as  few  impedi- 
ments as  possible  in  the  way  of  the  recov- 
ery of  the  patient,  and  which  gives  the 
lunatic  mind  the  surroundings  and  sup- 
port of  healthy  mind*  —  the  true  psycho- 
logical medicine  when  judiciously  ap- 
plied. 

We  see  with  great  pleasuro  that  the 
Scottish  Commissioners  recognize  the  ad- 
vantage, of  giving  more  freedom  to  the 
pauper  patients  suffering  from  chronic 
mania.  When  possible,  they  are  trans- 
ferred from  asylums  and  workhouses,  and 
sent  to  reside  with  the  labouring  classes 
in  the  country  villages.  Kennoway,  in 
Fife,  may  be  said  to  be  growing  into  a 
Scottish  Gheel,  as  the  village  is  becoming 
peopled  with  the  incurable  insane.  So  far 
from  the  freedom  of  the  new  life  acting  to 
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their  disadvantage,  it  bas  proved  quite  the 
contrary.  Patients  who  were  noisy  in  the 
asylums  from  which  they  were  removed, 
have  actually  become  quiet  in  the  homes 
of  the  cottagers,  and  two  patients,  who 
were  considered  hopelessly  insane,  have 
recovered,  after  experiencing  the  mentally 
bracing  effect  of  a  cottager's  life.  We 
trust  the  example  will  not  be  lost  upon 
the  English  Commissioners. 

But  the  improved  treatment  of  the  in- 
•ane  has  been  helped  on  in  this  country 
by  a  better  knowledge  of  the  disease 
iuelf.  Mind  being  now  considered  an 
emanation  of  the  body  taking  place 
through  the  nervous  system,  and  its  de- 
rangements merely  the  results  of  nervous 
disease,  the  speciality  is  merged  within  the 
broad  scope  of  medicine,  and  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  whole  profession  is  being 
gradually  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  As  a 
necessary  consequence  an  enormous  in- 
crease of  experience  is  the  result,  and  tho 
unity  of  bodily  and  mental  disease  and 
their  effects  one  upon  the  other  demon- 
■irated.  Dr.  Maudsley,  in  one  of  his 
thoughtful  Gulstonian  lectures,  has  writ- 
ten an  admirable  chapter  on  the-  special 
psychological  expression  of  different  dis- 
eases, and  has  shown  that  "the  internal 
organs  are  plainly  not  the  agents  of  their 
special  functions  only ;  but,  by  reason  of 
the  intimate  consent  in  sympathy  of  func- 
tion, they  are  essentially  constituents  of 
our  mental  life/'  The  heart,  the  lungs, 
the  liver,  and  the  reproductive  organs, 
when  .diseased,  have  their  voice,  if  we  may 
to  speak,  in  the  varying  emotions  which 
they  give  rise  to.  The  wonderful  exalta- 
tion of  hope  which  takes  place  in  the  con- 
inmptive  patient,  we  are  all  familiar  with. 
The  fear  and  oppression  which  accompa- 
nies heart  disease,  and  the  depression  and 
envious  feelings  which  master  us  when 
subject  to  derangement  of  the  liver,  have 
bog  been  patent  to  the  poet  as  well  as  to 
the  physician.  To  a  still  larger  extent  sex 
influences  character,  and  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  surgeon  to  wholly  change  the  tone 
of  mind  01  either  man  or  woman.    With 


proofs  like  these  of  the  solidarity  of  mind 
and  matter,  we  need  not  fear  that  tbt> 
study  of  psychological  medicine  will  in 
future  be  hampered  by  the  subtleties  and 
words  of  the  metaphysician,  but  that  it 
will  become  amenable  to  scientific  inquiry 
as  a  purely  physical  disease. 

But  whatever  may  be  our  hopes  for  the 
future,  the  present  and  the  past  alike- 
show  how  much  mankind  owes  to  medi- 
cine and  surgery.  We  cannot  conclude 
without  asking  what  has  medicine  received 
in  return  from  the  State?  In  France, 
Germany,  Russia,  Italy,  and  Spain,  hon- 
ours and  rewards  from  the  nation  await 
the  men  who  are  useful  to  their  country. 
In  England  it  is  certainly  most  unjust  that 
while  national  honours  are  heaped  upon' 
those  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
by  military  courage  or  political  talent,  no 
public  recognition  beyond  a  barouetcy  U 
given  to  men  who  have  been  pre-eminent- 
ly benefactors  to  humanity.  A  tardy  arid 
insufficient  tribute  has,  it  is  true,  beer/ 
paid  to  the  discoverer  of  vaccination ;  but 
there  live  at  this  moment  men  in  the  pro- 
fession of  medicine  who  have  done  as 
much  to  deserve  public  gratitude  as  did 
Dr.  Jenner.  There  are  great  men  who  have 
robbed  operative  surgery  of  half  its  hor- 
rors by  abolishing  its  pain,  and  there  are 
those  who  have  manfully  overcome  every 
opposition  which  prejudice  threw  in  their 
way,  and  have  triumphantly  rescued  one 
disease  from  the  black  list  marked  incur- 
able. We  believe  these  men  are  them- 
selves sufficiently  repaid  by  the  inward 
consciousness  of  having  been  permanently 
useful  to  their  fellow-men,  and  of  having 
added  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge*. 
But  for  the  sake  of  others,  and  especially 
for  the  sake  of  those  still  hesitating  as  to 
the  profession  which  they  will  embrace,  it 
is  extremely  desirable  that  some  tangible 
evidence  should  be  given  that  the  nation 
appreciates  the  sacrifices  daily  and  hourly 
made  by  those  who  devote  their  energies 
and  their  talents  to  the  promotion  of  its 
physical  well-being. 


Feom  the  British  Medical  Journal  we  learn 
that  at  the  last  examination  in  anatomy  held  at 
the  University  of  Berlin,  two  candidates  alone, 
•awogst  the  thirteen  who  presented  themselves, 
obtained  the  notice  "  good.'*  One  of  these  was 
i  Japanese  medical  student  called  Sasnmi  Satoo. 
Re  inteUectaal  labour  and  the  amount  of  per- 
•everaoce  necessary  to  gain  this  success  will  be 
•WttciaSfd  when  ft  is  known  that  in  November 
'«•»  4a»tine  when  fiasoml  Baton  was  sent  by 
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his  father  to  Berlin,  he  did  not  even  know  the 
German  characters.  The  first  five  months  he 
applied  himself  exclusively  to  the  study  of  Ger- 
man, and  be  acquired  in  the  remaining  six 
months  the  knowledge  of  all  the  subjects,  in* 
eluding  Latin,  which  were  required  for  tbenYst 
examination.  The  father  of  Saaumi  is  the  prin- 
cipal physician  to  the  Mikado,  and  em>ys<  ill 
Japan  great  celebrity  as  aa  operator. 
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|  weight  on  her  breast  His  cooscjoace  be- 
gan to  smite  him  for  having  spoken  to  her 
so  crossly  when  she  had  certainly  meant 
well,  and  had  also  taken  such  pains  to  cook 
him  the  cabbage.  But  he  would  make  it 
iat  down  on  a  hard  stool,  put  her  apron  to  all  right  again,  and  would  himself  take  her 
her   eves,  and  beer  an  to    weep    bitterly,   a  little  glass  of  bitters. 

As  he  entered  the  door,  Durten  had 
again  retreated  behind  her  apron,  in  deep 
penitence  over  her  own  baseness. 

"  Diirfcen,"  said  the  flerr  Conrector. 

No  reply. 

"  Diirteu,"  he  began  again, "  I  was  angry, 
and  I  was  not  just  to  you*" 

"  Herr,  I  have  been  unjust  myself,** 
sobbed  Diirten  behind  her  apron. 

"Durten,  I  have  brought  you  a  little 
bitters." 

<kI  have  bitterness  enough  in  my  own 
heart" 

"  Durten,  let  it  all  go.  Forgive  and  for- 
get I  know  you  meant  well ;  "  and  be 
tried  to  pull  away  the  apron  from  her  face 
with  one  hand,  while  the  other  held  the 
glass  of  bitters. 

"  No,  Herr,"  cried  Durten,  "  I  do  not 
deserve  it ; "  and  she  looked  up  at  him 
with  tearful  eyes.  "  Oh,  Herr,  I  am  a 
wicked,  creature.  I  made  the  old  cushion, 
—  I  wanted,  —  I  only  thought,  —  '* 

"  What  did  you  think  ?  "  said  he,  gently. 

"  I  only,  —  I  wanted  to  save  the  breeches 
from  wearing  out."  And  with  that  she 
began  to  cry  bitterly  again,  and  throw  the 
apron  over  her  face  for  shame. 

This  uprightness  touched  the  Herr  Con-, 
rector  greatly. 

"You  are  the  hones  test  girl  in  the 
world/'  said  he,  and  again  tried  to  pull 
away  the  apron ;  but  he  could  not  do  it 
with  one  hand,  there  was  no  table  stand- 
ing near  enough  to  set  the  glass  on,  so  hi 
drank  up  the  bitters  himself,  that  he  might 
not  spill  them,  threw  his  arm  around  the 
good  old  maiden,  raised  her  from  the  stooi, 
stroked  back  the  hair  from  her  eyes  with 
that  I  have  been  telling  myself  1  Durten,  I  the  other  hand,  and  kissed  her  twice  on* 
Ptirten,  bethink  yourself  1    Did  you  make   the  forehead. 


Dubten  Holzen,  safe  in  her  own  room, 
►t  down  on  a  hard  stool,  put  her  apron  to 
ler  eyes,  and  began  to  weep  bitterly. 
"Yes,  yes,"  said  she, "  I  meant  well,  I  truly 
meant  well !  I  was  so  pleased,  this  morn- 
ing, to  think  that  I  could  give  him  a  pleas- 
ure, that  I  had  the  cabbage  to  set  before 
him,  and  now  1  Oh,  yes,  he  has  eaten  the 
cabbage,  but  the  cushion  ?  There  it  lies, 
out  on  the  porch,  in  the  snow.  What  was 
the  innocent  cushion  to  blame  for  ?  Oh, 
you  may  lie  there  and  welcome  1 "  and  she 
we.pt  more  violently,  and  sobbed  as  if  her 
teart  would  break.  "  I  took  so  much  pains 
\q  make  it  look  nicely,  and  I  had  a  little 
fcssel  at  each  corner,  —  Stining  herself 
said  it  was  very  pretty,  and  now  it  must 
lie  in  the  dirt.  Nof"  she  cried  suddenly, 
springing  up,  "  why  should  the  cushion  be 
spoiled,  because  he  is  an  old  savage  ? " 
ind  with  that  she  went  out  to  the  porch 
and  brought  the  cushion  in.  "  No,  if  I  let 
it  lie  there,  it  would  be  out  of  spite,  and 
why  should  I  be  spiteful,  when  it  is  not  my 
fault  ?  He  never  thanked  me,  he  did  not 
sit  on  it,  he  has  not  even  tried  how  com- 
fortable it  is.  (  Eh,  when  the  old  Mamseli 
tent  her  cake  to  him,  he  tried  it,  and  then 
he  must  go  over  to  thank  her,  and  then  go 
walking  with  her  on  the  wall.  Oh,  we  shall 
soon  have  her  here  1  But  if  he  will  not  take 
the  benefit  of  it,  why  should  I  not  enjoy  it 
myself?  "  And  she  dried  her  tears,  and  she 
out  the  cushion  on  her  hard  stool  and  sat 
down  on  it  in  great  indijgnation,  and  sat 
as  stiffly  as  if  she  were  on  the  beheading- 
4&00I,  and  the  executioner  had  told  her  to 
bold  up  her  head  well,  that  he  might  de- 
spatch her  more  easily.  But,  by  degrees, 
fytv  head  drooped,  and  her  anger  died  out, 
and  at  last  she  started  up,  crying :  "  Oh, 
bow  low  have  I  fallen  (   These  are  Ties,  lies,  J 


Ihe  cushion  merely  for  the  Herr  Conrec 
tor's  convenience  ?  Was  it  not  for  your 
ewn  pitiful  profit?  Was  it  not  to  prevent 
the  velvet  breeches  wearing  out  ?  " 

The  Herr  Corrector,  meanwhile,  as  Dur- 
ten. was  tormenting  and  accusing  herself,! 
had  taken  a  very  comfortable  little  nap, 
'had  twice  yawned  aloud,  and  now  began 
to  think  of  coffee.  The  thought  of  coffee 
suggested  Durten,  and  from  Durten  he 
.wept  back  to  the  pattern  and  the  cushion. 
In  connection  with  the  cushion,  it  occurred 


toipra  that  he  had  been  wry  angry-  about 

it,  and  that  Buries  bad  complained  at  a 

I  Entered  aocording  to  Aot  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1872,  bv  Llttfttl  *  Qmj,  la  the 

of  Congraaw  at  Washington.] 


As  soon  as  he  bad  done  it,  Dilrten  was 
frightened,  let  the  apron  fall,  and  looked 
at  the  Herr  Conrector  in  a  terrified  way; 
the  Herr  Conrector  was  also  frightened, 
and  looked  anxiously  at  Durten.  So  they 
stood  looking  at.  each  other,  like  a  couple 
of  children,  who  have  been  eating  cherries 
out  of  a  plate  which  they  had  been  forbid- 
den to  touch,  and  now  discover  with  ter- 
ror that  the  plate  is  half  empty. 

Durten  was  the  first  to  recover  herstlL 
She  pointed  to  the  cushion,  and  said : 

'<  There  it  lies,  —  will  you  Ua«e  iUx>w  ?  " 

« No,  Dttrten,  I  cannot  have  it  in  the 
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tfritff-room.  It  dee*  tery  wetf  where  it 
m  at  present.  Bat  will  you  not  take  some 
litters*" 

"No,  (hank  yo~u\  T  feel  better  now." 

The  Herr  Conrector  Went  away,  but 
looked  back  to  say : 

"  Durten,  yc%  n*ay  be  sure,  I  will  be  as 
dfteftfl  an  poseiM*'  of  the  breeches." 

With  that  he  retired  to  hie  study,  bttt 
was  stul  Considerably  agitated. 

■  Tea,  yea,'*  he  exclaimed,  ••  she  is  hon- 
*t  through  and  thfrngb.  She  made  it  for 
the  breeches,  she  said,  not  for  my  sake. 
Would  I  have  been  a*  honeet  under  the 
dreamstances  ?  Cantor  Aepiuus,  Conrec- 
tor Aepinos,  I  believe  yon  woald  have  been 
ift  the  Wrong !  And,  indeed,  you  are  in 
tat  wrong  now.  1  am  ashamed  of  you, 
Gonreotof  Aepinus,  kissing  your   house* 

at I  Though  it  Was»ouly  on  the  fore- 
anddone  in  alt  kindness  and  honesty ; 
kissing  is  kissing,  —  nobody  kisses  another 
<ftt  of  pure  malice,  unless  he  be  a  Judas. 
What  would  Hofrath  Aitmann  say,  if  be 
knew  it?" 

Be  walked  up  and  down,  and  rubbed 
his  head.  **  l*he  confounded  cushion  has 
ltd  to  a  regular  kissing  t*  I,  Conrector 
Aepious,  the  old  Conrector  Aepinue,  play- 
is*  a  Wick  like  a  Leipsic  student!  How 
shall  I  sustain  my  honor  and  dignity  as  a 
•errant  of  the  public  and  master  of  a 
house,  after*  what  has  happened  V  " 

The  dock  struck  two,  he  gathered  up 
fan  books,  and  went  thoughtfully  out  of 
fie  door. 

Just  then  be  wa#  met  by  his  brother-in- 
law  Konst's  Karl. 

aHerr  Kunst's  oollipUments,  and  he 
satis  this." 

"What?" 

"This  letter." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  Herr  Conrector, 
ana*  feed  the  address:  "To  my  dear 
brother-in-law,  a*  ft  New- Year's  greeting." 

The  Conreetor  put  the  letter  in  his 
pocket, — it  Was  quite  a  thick  letter, — 
sod  thought:  "What  can  my  brother-in- 
law  be  writing  to  me  about  ? —  the  cane  ? 
Ton  may  write  Ion*  about  that  1 " 

Arrived  at  School,  he  opened  his  Virgil, 
and  said :  M  Come;  Mnsche  Karl  Siemssen, 
ft  ahead  1   Translate!" 

Karl  began,  and  it  went  very  smoothly. 
The  Herr  Conrector  nodded  approval ;  but 
he  was  too  inejtrisftite  about  bin  letter ;  he 
Bfofe  it  ope*  and  began  to  read. 

"What  is-  thi*?*be  said  to  himself, 
tiarl  Sfftmawen  looked  up   and  stepped. 

•  Asaala  Um  orifffesl:  Kwssa  iifAif/lnft  both 


"  Go  bu  T"  said  the  Conrector.  Karl  be- 
gan. "  That  is  all  nonsense ! "  cried  the 
Conrector.  Karl  looked  at  him  in  nraase- 
ment,  and  went  back  to  the  beginning  of 
the  sentence,  but  it  came  out  just  the  samey 
and  he  gazed  at  the  Conrector  in  stttt 
greater  astonishment.  aI  say,  go  ooh" 
said  the  Conrector.  Karl  was  for  the 
moment  out  of  countenance ;  he  began  to 
stammer.  u  That  is  shameful !  that  is  con* 
temptibfe  I "  cried  tbe  Conrector,  throwing 
the  sheets  down  on  his  desk.  Karl  wai 
utterly  confounded,  and  remained  silent 
"  I  call  that  regularly  preparing  the  thing, 
—  preparing  it  a  whole  vear  in  advance ; 
bat  just  wait  a  bit,  Musehe  Rascal  1 " 

44 1  es,  Herr  Conrector,  I  prepared  it,  but 
only  last  evening,"  said  Karl,  and  he  looked" 
just  ready  to  cry. 

"Go  ahead!"  cried  the  Conrector,  as>. 
grily,  and  he  crumpled  up  the  papers  and 
thrust  them  into  bis  coat  pocket,  looking 
at  Karl  as  if  he  were  guilty  of  this  pretty 
New- Year's  greeting.  But  as  he  noticed 
Karl's  sorrowful  face,  it  occurred  to  him; 
that  he  had  possibly  made  his  comments 
on  the  letter  aloud,  and  he  said,  kindly, 

M  You  are  doing  very  well.  I  did  not 
mean  you;  I  only  meant  my  brother-in- 
law  at  the  keHer." 

Bat  be  was  a  arte  put  out  by  that  infa- 
mous letter.  He  pulled  it  from  his  pooke% 
again  and  read  a  tittle,  and  grew  fiery  red 
in  the  face,  and  for  this  afternoon  fain  bit- 
terest in  school-teaching  was  utterly  gone. 
In  the  next  hour  also,  the  hour  for  singing 
and  violin  and  drum  playing,  he  sang  reiy 
much  out  of  tune,  he  used  a  great  deal  of 
rosin,  and  sawed  away  at  the  strings  aev  if 
they  Were  made  of  Kunst's  intestines,  and1 
beat  the  drum  an  if  it  were  hie  brother-ii* 
law. 

When  the  Conreetor  came  home,  after 
school,  he  slammed  the  doors  again,  drew* 
the  papers  from  his  pocket,  read*  them, 
threw  them  on  the  table,  and  scolded  and 
grumbled.  In  his  excitement  over  tbe  let- 
ter, the  detestable  letter,  he  had  clean  for- 
gotten all  thai  had  passed  that  noon  be- 
tween himself  and  Durten.  He  was  quite 
free  from  his  embarrassment,  but  he  had  a 
great  desire  to  express  himself  plainly  to 
another  person,  were  it  only  his  Durten. 
Some  people  are  made  so,  and  not  the 
worst  kind*  of  people,  either;  at  least  they 
are  better  than  those  who  swallow  their 
vexations,  and  then  feed  upon  them  ftr 
days  and  weeks  and  years.  The  Herr 
Conrector  called  his  Durten. 

u  Now,  just  think,  Durten,  my  brother- 
in-law,.  Kunst  f  lis  ha*  written  me  tww 
letter." 
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• "  Does  he  want  our  cane  T  "  asked  Diir- 
ten, already  prepared  to  act  on  the  defen- 
sive for  the  cane  and  her  master. 

'  "  To  be  sure  he  does  ?  but  how  does  he 
begin  ?  He  sends  me  an  account,*—  an 
account  for  eight  years.  Here !  —  "  and 
he  threw  one  sheet  after  the  other  to  Diir- 
ten, across  the  table.  "  Here  I  here  I  An 
account  of  sixty-four  thalers  and  eigh- 
teen groschens,  for  eight  years  back; 
for  all  the  little  glasses  of  Madeira  and 
the  bread-and-butter  I  have  had  during 
that  time,  on  all  the  Sundays  and  holi- 
days, after  service,  and  he  has  also  reck- 
oned the  yearly  fair.  No  I  how  is  it  pos- 
sible ?  After  the  way  he  has  always  treat- 
ed rae.  — '  Karl  1  for  my  brother-in-law, 
Karl  I  a  glass  of  Madeira ;  Karl  I  bread-and- 
butter  for  my  brother-in-law,  Karl  1 '  And 
he  has  put  it  all  down  in  my  account,  and 
if  I  do  not  give  him  up  my  cane,  I  must 
pay  it,  —  sixty-four  thalers,  eighteen 
groschens  I " 

'  "'Preserve  us  I "  cried  Diirten ;  "  that  is 
as  if  robbers  should  attack  the  house ;  that 
is  worse  than  Tilly's  times.  Herr  Correc- 
tor, let  me  go  to  him.    I  will  — —  " 

*  *  It  would  be  different  if  I  had  ordered 
anything ;  but  no,  entirely  of  his  own  ac- 
cord, 'Karl,  my  brother-in-law.'  How? 
Another  man  might  have  said :  *  Don't  be 
offended,  Herr  Conrector,  but  these  little 
things  mount  up,'  and  would  have  sent  the 
bill  every  year.  But  to  wait  eight  years, 
and  then  —  " 

"  We  will  not  pay  itl  "  cried  Diirten. 
"  Why,  it  would  be  a  shame  1 " 

"  And  yet  we  must  pay  it,"  said  the  Con- 
reetor,  "  for  I  will  not  give  up  the  cane  — 
I  cannot !  That  would  look  as  if  I  had 
come  by  it  dishonestly ;  as  if  I  had  taken 
what  was  really  given  me." 

"Herr,"  exclaimed  Diirten,  suddenly,  as 
if  light  had  flashed  upon  her  mind,  "  what 
do  you  think  of  an  advocate?  I  know 
thev  are  not  good  for  much ;  it  is  a  good 
deal  with  them  as  with  the  doctors ;'  they 
don't  know  much,  but  one  wants  them  as 
a  sort  of  dependence,  one  can  talk  to  them, 
and  they  help  one  over  the  first  misery. 
Weil,  I  have  never  had  much  to  do  with 
doctors,  thank  God,  nor  with  advocates 
either,  except  after  my  mother's  death, 
when  I  had  to  attend  to  my  father's  affairs, 
and  the  old  man  had  got  into  difficulty, 
and  our  house  and  garden  were  sold.  I 
advise  you  to  consult  an  advocate." 

M  Hm,  hm  !  "  said  the  Conrector,  thought- 
fully, "  I  never  had  a  law-suit  in  my  life, 
and  I  have  no  desire  for  one,  especially 
with  such  a  near  connection ;  but  I  will 
talk  with  Rath  Fischer." 


"  For  God's  sake  not  with  him!  1% 
his  fault  that  we  lost  our  garden.  But, 
don't  be  offended,  Herr  Conrector,  —  baa 
Knnst  written  down  your  account  every 
day,  in  bis  book,  or  in  his  cupboard,  or  on 
the  door  ?  " 

*'  No,  he  never  did  in  his  life." 

"  Well,  then,  he  has  not  put  it  in  his 
book ;  he  has  only  made  it  out  lately,  out 
of  spite  and  envy  about  the  cane,  so  as  to 
vex  you.  And  now  let  me  take  the  ac- 
count. I  can  reckon,  and  I  have  all  the 
old  calendars,  and  I  will  find  out  whether 
the  Sundays  and  holidays  agree  with  the 
dates  he  has  put  down,  and  particularly 
the  yearly  fair ;  and  then,  don't  you  remem- 
ber, five  years  ago  St.  Martin's  day,  you 
were  not  out  of  your  room  for  four  weeks, 
with  a  bad  cough  ?  If  he  has  put  down 
those  Sundays  with  the  rest,  then  we  have 
him ;  theu  the  account  is  not  right,  and  we 
will  not  pay  a  groschen." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Conrector,  as  Diirten 
went  off  with  the  account ;  "  that  would 
help  greatly !  Sixty-four  thalers  and  eigh- 
teen groschens  —  three  groschen  for  a 
glass  of  Madeira,  one  for  bread-and-butter ; 
bow  tfhould  that  be  ?  Aud  for  all  Diirten 
talks  so,  I  might  lose  the  law-suit,  and 
have  the  costs  also  to  pay.  I  could  raise 
money  on  my  house,  but  who  would  give 
me  anything?  There  is  enough  on  it 
already.  His  Highness  might  do  it,  on 
account  of  the  thunder-storms ;  but  has  he 
anything  ?  Princess  Christel  ?  Has  noth- 
ing, either,  —  owes  Kunst  a  fine  sum  for 
Port  wine.  Eh,  who  has  any  money? 
Hofrath  Altmann  has  something;  but  1 
could  not  afford  to  pay  such  interest  as  bis 
Highness  does.  She,"  he  added,  looking 
over  to  his  neighbor's,  "she  may  have 
something ;  but  would  she  do  it  ?  Yes.  if 
she  would  marry  me,  and  have  all  our 
goods  in  common,  and  would  be  friendly, 
and  let  me  do  with  hers  as  with  my  own, 
then  it  might  answer.  I  must  marry,  I 
must  marry  propter  opes ;  what  could 
opem  do  for  me  in  such  a  case  ?  I  could 
dispense  with  her ;  but  the  opes,  the  opesi  " 
And  he  sank  into  deep  thought,  and  eat 
there  in  the  twilight,  fretting  over  the  law- 
suit, and  thinking  about  the  opes. 

"  But  I  will  not  give  up  the  cane  1 "  he 
cried,  just  as  Diirten  came  in. 

"  And  you  shall  not,  Herr  Conrector; 
the  whole  account  is  wrong.  Two  years 
through  he  has  put  down  all  the  Sundays 
wrong,  most  of  the  holidays  are  not  right, 
and  the  fair  days  are  nearly  all  changed, 
and  the  time  when  you  were  sick  with  the 
cold  he  has  charged  just  like  the  rest. 
There  is  no  need  of  our  paying  it." 
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"Yes,  Durten,  you  speak  reasonably; 
but  vet  I  had  all  that." 

"Had it!  And  have  not  good  friends 
had  something  here  Y  They  would  laugh 
veil  if  you  were  to  send  them  in  an  ac- 
count. No,  I  will  help  you  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty if  you  will  follow  my  advice;  and 
there  is  no  danger  of  a  law-suit;  that  is 
all  nonsense  of  Itunst.  And  here  is  your 
light,  Herr  Coorector,"  she  added,  putting 
his  candle  on  the  table,  "  and  now  attend 
to  your  business,  as  usual." 

The  Coorector  sat  there  aud  made 
marks  with  red  ink  in  the  scholars'  exer- 
cise books,  and  many  a  failure  which  would 
usually  have  found  mercy  in  Ins  eyes  had 
s  beary  mark  against  it,  and  when  he 
wrote  the  sum  underneath,  he  dipped  his 
pen  afresh  in  the  red  ink  to  make  it  very 
plain,  and  be  wrote  all  sorts  of  spiteful  com- 
ments, besides. 

CHAPTEB   VII. 

How  tbe  Poet  Kagebein  throw  klaeea  to  If am*ell 
Soltnoan.  and  how  l be  Conreetor's  brains  were 
confused  and  perplexed.  — Hi*  Serene  llighneas 
Warns  to  Nlgen-Braraborg  with  the  swallows.  — 
Bow  Wllhelm  Hakband  tried  to  catch  another 
ts4  got  caaght  hluuelf  —  Clever  liana  and  nftupkt 
Hto*.  —  How  two  sovereigns  go  out  walking  In 
fee  market-place  at  Nlgen-Bramborg  and  declare 
war  with  each  other.  — Who  aliall  win?  — U  a  la- 
band  and  Durten  llolzen  are  to  be  locked  up  iu  a 
frightful,  dark  hole.  —  Hand  breaks  the  potpour- 
ri pot.  —  His  Serene  Highness  holds  his  fevee. 
sot  aan  get  no  biscuit,  and  his  nervna  rev  tun 
gereodarum  id  eat  in  two. 

80  time  slipped  away,  ice  and  snow  were 
roue,  Shrove-tide  had  come,  and  the  Nigen- 
oramborg  children  were  up  before  day- 
fight,  running  about  the  street*  and  into 
tbe  houses,  routing  honest  burghers  and 
virtuous  housewives  out  of  their  beds. 
Even  the  Coorector  must  pay  for  his  pan- 
cakes with  blows  from  tbe  birch  twigs  with 
which  the  whole  troop  of  saucy  little  Quar- 
tans and  Quintans  were  armed.  Durten 
Bolxen  bad  endeavoured  to  hold  back  this 
wild  hunt,  but  received  a  couple  of  blows 
herself,  in  the  darkness  in  the  passage  way, 
tod  could  not  prevent  their  breaking 
through  into  the  Herr  Conreetor's  sleeping 
apartment. 

Tbe  llerr  sat  at  his  dinner,  this  Shrove- 
Tuetday,  resting  his  head  on  his  hand,  and 
the  nice  paucakes  lay  before  him,  with 
butter  and  «ugar  and  cinnamon  and  sweet 
cream,  and  he  sighed :  "  This  has  been  a 
itxatiou*  morning  for  me,  Durten." 

*  Yes,  Herr,"  said  Durten,  "  but  I  did 
not  think  tbe  boys  would  be  so  rude  as  to 
disturb  yon.  They  gave  me  a  couple  of 
RDtrt  blows  on  my  bare  arras." 

u  Oli,  1  don't  mean  that.  Boys  are  boys, 
sad  must  have  their  frolic ;  but  when  old 


folks  behave  like  boys,  it  is  bad.  Only 
think,  Kunst  has  really  entered  a  com- 
plaint, and  I  shall  be  obliged  to  go  to  Ni- 
gen-Strelitz  and  defend  myself." 

u  Don't  you  do.  it,"  said  Durten. 
*•  Three  times  and  out/  says  the  prov- 
erb. Let  him  summon  you  three  timet, 
before  you  answer;  that  will  give  you 
room  for  reflection.  But  we  will  not  talk 
about  the  matter  any  longer.  Here  comes 
your  friend,  the  Herr  Advocate  from  Nigen- 
Strelits." 

"Good-day,  good-day,"  said  Kagebein, 
entering  the  room.  "  Ah,  at  dinner ;  but  I 
will  cot  disturb  you,  — 

Disturb  no  man  at  his  dinner, 

Not  even  thy  dearest  friend. 
Lest  his  meat  grow  cold,  and  he  deem  thee  a 
sinner, 

And  wish  thee  away  to  send. 

I  will  sit  down  here,  by  the  window." 

"  Do  so,"  said  the  Conrector,  as  he  went 
on  eating.  "  You  will  not  be  offended,  but 
we  schoolmasters  have  little  time  to  spare, 
and  I  Will  not  urge  you  to  join  us,  for  we 
have  no  meat  to-day." 

Kagebein  paid  no  attention  to  this  re- 
mark; he  was  looking  over  to  Mamsell 
Soltmann's  window,  and  behaving  in  a  very 
singular  manner.  He  bowed  and  nodded 
and  motioned,  and  threw  kisse3  across  the 
street,  and  looked  as  happy  as  an  old  don- 
key with  his  crib  full  of  pats.  Durten 
shook  her  head;  the  Conrector  went  on 
with  his  dinner.  Kagebein  opened  wide 
his  arras,  as  if  Mamsell  ,  Soltroann  was 
about  to  fly  from  her  window,  across  the 
street,  and  he  was  ready  to  receive  her. 
Durten  shook  her  head  more  decidedly; 
but  the  Conrector,  undisturbed,  kept  on 
eating  his  pancakes. 

At  last  K'agebein's  poetic  emotions  burst  < 
forth  in  words.    He  pressed  one  hand  on 
his  heart,  and,  with  a  deep  sigh,  gave  vent 
to  his  feelings : 

"  Oh  what  joy  for  thy  lover, 
Thy  face  to  discover ! 

Oh  Dorimene, 
To  see  thee  again, 
Causes  me  the  keenest  pain. 
Sparc  me  those  brilliant  glanoes, 
They  pieroe  my  heart  like  lances !  " 

The  Conrector  had  sprung  up  and 
looked  over  Kagebein's  shoulder,  and 
ejnculated#with  his  mouth  full  of  pancakes : 
'•  Mamsell  Soltmannl" 

Durten  also  sprang  up'  and  looked  over 
the  Conreetor's  shoulder,  and  muttered 
with  no  little  indignation  : 

"  That  old  yellow  thing  I " 
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-Oh,  Dorimene  tt— "  J>eg*«*  ftfeebtia, 
afresh. 

"That  isn't  her  name,  — it  fs  Caroline," 
interrupted  Diirten. 

"  Do  you  know  the  Mamaell  ?  "  inquired 
$be  Conrector,  and  pointed  with  his  hand 
psrer  Kagebein's  shoulder,  so  that  the 
neighbor  thought  it  best'  to  retire  from  the 
window ;  for  she  probably  thought  that, 
frr  a  discreet  love-affair,  there  were  too 
many  spectators. 

"Know  her!  Know  her,  did  you  say, 
iny  friend  ?  "  cried  Kiigebein,  throwing  her 
one  more  kiss  as  she  turned  away,  "  Wor- 
ship, adore,  you  should  fay !  Oh,  Dori- 
mene  I "  he  exclaimed,  pressing  his  poet- 
head  with  his  hands,  as  if  it  were  a  lemon, 
and  be  mhst  squeeze  out  some  acid  drops 
to  mingle  with  his  sweet,  poetic  effusions, 
that  the  people  who  read  his  poems  might 
have  a  taste  of  the  agony  with  which  he 
had  brought  hit  children  into  the  world. 
"  Know  I  Ob,  Dorimene  I  She  has  been 
my  Muse  for  three  long  years,  my  ungrate- 
ful Muse,  when  she  was  Kammerjungfer 
to  the  Princess  Christel." 

"  Well,  she  seems  to  be  gratoful  enough 
now ! "  observed  Diirten,  going  out  with 
tjae  remains  of  the  pancakes. 

"  Hm  1 "  said  the  Conrector.  "  And  did 
you  never  come  any  nearer  than  to  write 
verses  in  her  honor  ?  " 

"  My  dear  friend,  how  could  X  ?  Her  ele- 
vated position  as  JLimmcrjungfer  to  the 
Princess,  and  then  the,  fine  Court  tone,  in 
$eu-Strelitz.'> 

"  I  should  not  think  that  need  prevent 
you  ;  for  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  in  my 
intercourse  with  his  Highness  and  Princess 

Christel ^  " 

•  "My  dear  friend,  you  don't  know,"  in- 
terrupted Kagebein.  "To  understand 
such  matters  one  must  be  a  fine- toned  in- 

Jtrument,  upon  which,  in  happy  hour3,  the 
luses  and  the  Graces  play.  Listen  ! " 
and  he  drew  a  proof-sheet  from  his  pocket. 
"This  is  the  third  proof-sheet,  —  I  always 
go  myself,  the  three  mile's  and  back,  and 
take  them  from  the  printing-press;  they 
might  otherwise  be  lost.  Now  listen.  Here 
is  a  poem  to  Dorimene,  which  expresses  my 
exact  feelings. 

Oh  Dorimene,  only  in  rhyme  and  vefie 
Mity  I  my  tender  thoughts  to  thee  rehearse, 
All  other  ways  to  me  are  closed  and  blind. 
When  I  an  entrance  to  thy  heart  would  find, 
I " 

"  No,  no ! M  cried  the  Conrector.  u  You 
must  not  be  offended,  but  I  have  no  time, 
—  I  must  go  to  school.  So,"  and  he  gath- 
ered up  his  books,  "  you  have  gone  uo  fur- 


ther *haa  rhyming  to  tjbe  Matsstll  ?  How 
then  could  you  venture  to  thr#w  kisses  to 
her  with  s»  much  asaarancA  V  " 

"  My  dear  friend,  we  poets  may  take 
liberties  which  are  not  allowed  to  other 
mortals.  When  circumstances  and  rela- 
tions are  in  the  way,  we  raise  ourselves 
above  then*." 

"  Which  signifies,  in  this  case,  that  ye» 
throw  your  kisses  across  the  street.  Se 
you  have  never  kissed  her,  any  nearer?" 

"  My  friend,  how  could  that  be  possible? 
That  would  destroy  all  the  foe,  poetic 
sentiment  of  the  thing/' 

'•  Well,"  said  the  Conrector,  opening  the 
house  door,  "different  people,  different 
opinions.  Come,  I  go  to  the  left,"  and  he 
looked  round  to  Kagebein ;  but  he  stood 
there,  bowing  towards  Mamsell  Soltmann'f 
window,  and  was  just  going  to  throw  her 
another  kiss,  when  the  ungrateful  Must 
turned  her  back  upon  him,  and  the  Poet 
stood  there  like  butter  in  the  sun. 

"  Man  I "  cried  the  Conrector,  "  you  look 
as  if  you  were  sunstruck !  Well,  good-by, 
—  I  must  go.  Hm  1 ''  said  he,  as  he  went 
his  way.  "Hike  that  in  the  neighbor, 
that  she  wouldn't  stand  there  to  be  kissed, 
and  turned  her  back  on  his  poetic  impu- 
dence. She  must  be  quite  a  modest  young 
woman." 

"  A  brazen-faced  huzzy ! "  said  Diirten  to 
herself,  pulling  impatiently  at  the  tangled 
skein  of  yarn  which  she  was  winding,  "  she 
certainly  invited  his  attentions." 

So  Easter  came,  also,  and  the  Horr  Con* 
reetor  had  prophesied  rightly ;  he  did  not 
receive  his  salary  when  it  fell  due,  ana! 
therefore  Diirten  must  still  wait  for  her 
Christmas  present.  But  so  it  goes  in  this 
world ;  one  does  not  get  what  he  wants, 
and  gets  what  he  does  not  want ;  the  Herr 
Conroctor  wanted  his  salary,  and  he  got 
this  unjust  summons  from  the  Qourt  of 
Justice  at  Neu-Strelitz,  Ho  was  getting  a 
little  hardened  to  the  matter,  meanwhile, 
Diirten  said,  every  day,  there  was  no  us* 
in  fretting,  and  advised  hinjt  to  keep  a  stiff 
upper  lip.  And  Spring  had  come,  and  bad 
refreshed  him  with  her  sweet  air,  and  had 
chased  away  the  gloomy  fogs  of  Winter, 
and  had  brushed  out  the  cobwebs  which 
Anxiety  had  spun  iu  his  learned  brains, 
and  sunshine  began  to  get  the  upper  bands 
again.  Only  when  he  unexpectedly  met 
his  brother-in-law,  Kunst,  and  saw  his 
mocking  smiles,  all  the  little  glasses  of 
Madeira  of  eight  years  back  foamed1  and 
fermented  at  ouca  in  his  head,  and  the 
bread-and-butter  besmeared  itself  over  his 
mind,  so  that  his  neat  aud  orderly  upper 
1  story  and  heart-chambers  became  a  eoa- 
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toed  awl  dftHy  dwelling  which  tbe  spring 
treesesafid  Diirten  vainly  tried  to  demise. 

With  the  Spring,  and  the  first  thunder* 
itorm,*ad  the  first  swallows,  His  Serene 
Highness  returned  to  Nigen-Bramborg. 
little  maidens  in  white  dresses,  with 
wreaths  of  roses,  and  poems,  were  not  the 
fahkra  at  that  time  in  M eehlenbtrrg ;  but 
there  were  plenty  of  another  kind,  who 
were  doubtless  in  fashion  so  far  back  as 
tbe  days  of  the  blessed  St.  Nicholas,  —  the 
little  street-urchins.  These  little  crea- 
tures ran,  with  the  two  runners,  before  his 
Serene  Higbness's  coach,  and  trotted  along- 
side in  competition  with  Joehen  Bfchnha- 
stfs  spavined  browns,  and  roared  after  the 
three  iacktes  who  hung  on  behind : "  Long 
fire  the  Duke  t  "  And  tbe  shoemaker's 
wife,  and  the  baker's  wile,  and  the  slip- 
jjer-maker'?,  and  the  other  women  untied 
their  aprons  and  wared  them  out  of  the 
windows,  and  cried,  "  Welcome,  Serene 
fEghness ! "  and  "  Good  day,  Serene  High* 
nessl*  and  as  the  other  carriages,  with  tbe 
household  attendants,  drove  up,  they 
tnrned  away,  saying :  u  Never  mtifd,  those 
are  only  the  others.*'  So,  three  days  be- 
fore Ascension,  hit  Serene  Highness  and 
his  sister  Christel  made  their  entrance  into 
the  city,  and  he  went,  in  great  happiness 
Ind  content,  into  his  palace ;  for  the  sky 
was  dear,  there  was  not  a  cloud  to  be  seen. 
Princess  Christel  got  out  at  Butter raann's. 

Towards  seven  o'clock  on  Ascension 
morning  three  people  were  standing  before 
tid  Cooper  Holzen'a  door ;  one  was  Stin- 
iog,  one,  Diirten,  with  a  dish  in  her  hand, 
tad  the  third  was  the  runner,  Halsband. 
•No/*  tbe  latter  was  saying,  M I  cannot 
tome  to-day.  There  is  still  a  great  deal 
to  do,  putting  things  in  order;  and  then  I 
most  practice  running  a  little  this  mora- 

44  What !  "  said  Diirten,  "I  should  think 
760  might  understand  that  well  enough  by 
this  time." 

"Diirten,  you  don't  know.  You  see, 
Heischfreter  runs  almost  as  rapidly  as  I, 
ted  be  has  caught  up  wonderfully  of  late. 
Well,  so  long  as  1  am  kept  in  this  cursed 
titastion,  I  will  at  any  rate  be  the  first  in 
H.  One  gets  stiff,  sitting  still  alt  winter, 
and  in  the  Spring  it  is  too  wet ;  now  it  is 
dry,  and  one  must  exercise  his  legs  a 
little." 

"Wilhehn/'said  Sttnirig,  «I  wish  you 
could  give  up  the  whole  business." 

"So  1  will,  Stining ;  but  I  must  wait  for 

*orae  opportunity  to  break  with  Serene 

Uighness,  by  fair  means  or  foul.    I  am 

"fctnrag  into  father's  workshop  to-morrow/' 

14  This   lasts    too  long,"  said    Diirten. 


"  Why  don't  you  run  ftwA«,«rer  thaftra* 
sian  border  ?  You  oan  run  just  as  woii 
there  as  here." 

44  So,  —  I  could  do  that.  But  what  woqU 
father  and  Stiniogdo?" 
"I  — "began  Stining. 
"You    woum    star    here,"  interrupted 
Diirten,  hastily.    «  What  1    You  couldn't 
take  to  running  I    No  4"  she  cried, 
was  about  to  produce  another  trump* 
she  was  interrupted. 

44  Let  it  be  known  to  all,"  shouted  to* 
town-crier,  Statner,  "that  any  one  who 
shall  find  the  crazy  son  of  the  shoemaker 
Grabow,  and  bring  authentic  intelligence 
of  his  present  abode,  or  shall  capture  the 
sick  man  himself  shall  receive  a  reward  of 
five  thalers  from  his  afflicted  father.-* 
Flatfish  are  to  be  had  in  the  market,  also 
bloaters,  fifteen  for  a  shilling." 

44 Preserve  us,  Statner)  "  exclaimed  Dttr> 
ten  to  the  crier,  and  at  the  same  moment 
all  tbe  windows  in  the  neighborhood  went 
up,  and  as  many  women's  heads,  with 
nightcaps  and  without,  were  thrust  6ua> 
and  cried,  like  Diirten  1  "  Preserve  ns,  Stan 
mer,  what  is  this?  Who  would  have 
thought  it?  Shoemaker  Grabow'aaonl 
Where  has  he  gone  to  ?  " 

"  It  is  simple  of  yon  to  ask  that,  neigh* 
bor  1  That  is  just  what  they  don't  know:*! 
"No,"  said  Stamer;  "tbey  don't  know 
and  we  magistrates  don't  know,  either; 
but  they  said  at  tbe  Treptow  gate  than 
if  he  had  gone  that  way  they  should  nam 
seen  him ;  and  if  he  hasn't  gone  anywhere 
else,  he  must  have  gone  towards  Breda."  * 
44  So  I  was  thinking,"  said  shoemaker 
Kntrk's  wife  j  "  he  must  have  gone  toward! 
Broda." 

44  Yes,  he  has  gone  to  Broda,"  said  th» 
wife  of  the  day-laborer,  Ruhring.  "  Joehen 
Mahnk,  when  be  stole  the  goose,  ran  off  to 
the  Broda  wood." 

14  Yes,  he  has  gone  to  Broda,  —  wharsj 
else  could  he  have  gone?"  said  they  alt 
together;  and  Diirten  beckoned  Stining 
and  Halsband  into  her  father's  house.  • 

"  Who  has  gone  to  Broda  ?  "  asked  * 
stout,  bold,  olever4ooking  man,  who  just 
then  came  riding  up  the  street  on  a  brown 
horse.  "  Oh,  Herr  Wendhals,''  began  the- 
women, 4i  don't  you  know  ?  "  —  and  they 
related  the  story.  "  And  he  has  taken  it 
into  his  head  that  he  is  one  of  his  High* 
ness'  Court  servants,  and  that  the  Prinoasn 
Cbristel  want*  to  marry  him." 

And  Hans  Wendhals,  who  was  Kammar~ 
pachter  to  his  Highness,  of  the  Broda  wood 
at  that  time,  —  not  to  be  confounded  with 
Hans  Wendtland,  who  is  Karamerpochtar 
there  at  present,  —  rede  slowly  along  the 
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•fere^t)  and  went  over  the  business  in  his 
blind,  nnd  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if 
five  thalers  should  fall  in  his  way  that 
trioming  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing,  — 
whereby  one  may  readily  perceive  that  I 
am  speaking  of  Wendhals  and  not  of 
Wendtland,  and  of  old,  and  not  of  new 
times;  for  now-a-days  a  Kammerpachter 
would  not  trouble  himself  much  for  five 
tinders. 

Diirton  also  had  a  plan  for  the  five  tha- 
lers. "  lialsband,"  said  she,  "  you  can  run, 
and  yon  were  meaning  to  run  this  morn- 
ing. How  if  you  could  catch  this  unfor- 
tunate young  man  ?  " 

•  ."Eh,  Diirten,  but  where  shall  I  find 
him?  This  is  only  an  old  wives*  story 
about.  Broda." 

«*.*It \U  all  the  same  to  you  which  way 
you  run,"  said  Diirten,  "  and  no  one  can 
tellbeforehand.  You  might  have  the  good 
fortune." 

.^  Oh,  yes,"  said  Halsband.  "  If  I  have  not 
the  good  fortune,  why,  I  need  the  exercise, 
aud  I  can  go  that  way  as  well  as  another ; 
it  is  all  one  to  roe ;  but  I  shouldn't  do  it  for 
the  five  thalers,  if  I  do  it,  —  it  would  be  for 
the  sake  of  the  poor  young  man.  Well, 
good -by ! " 

"  That  is  right,  Wilhelm !  "  cried  Stining 
after  him.  *•  How  anxious  his  parent! 
moat  be  1 " 

.* Stining,"  said  Durten,  "that  is  a  fool- 
ish speech.  If  he  catches  him,  he  has  a 
right  to  the  five  thalers." 

*"  Durten,  who  could  think  of  money  in 
such  a  misfortune  ?  " 

u  So  1  Stay  there,  and  you  will  get  far  t 
lfies,  if  shoemaker  Grabow  had  been  a  poor 
man ;  but  he  has  plenty.  No,  in  such  a 
case  one  must  use  reason.  And  I  must  use 
mine,  and  get  my  flat-fish  from  the  market. 
Well,  good  morning." 

As  Halsband  went  through  the  Treptow 

Sate,  he  took  off  his  hat  and  coat,  to  make 
bnself  lighter,  and  left  them  with  the 
gate-keeper ;  and  after  he  had  passed  the 
gate  he  fell  iuto  a  little  trot,  and  so  trot- 
ted through  the  gardens  to  the  Broda  par- 
ish. On  uccount  of  the  holiday  there  was 
no  one  in  the  gardens;  uoone  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  fields  whom  he  might  ask  about 
the  young  man,  so  he  ran  on,  getting  into 
a.quicker  and  quicker  gait;  the  weather 
was  so  fine,  and  it  was  still  in  the  cool  of 
the  morning,  running  was  no  weariness  to 
him ;  he  was  used  to  it,  and  as  he  came  to 
Hans  Wondhai's  grass-land,  he  ran  back 
aod  forth  in  the  meadow. 

•  He  was  as  full  of  pleasure  as  we  were  in 
our  young  days,  when  we  made  a  foot- 
gourney  at  a  quick  pace  in  fine  weather ; 


for,  to  a  regular  runner,  running  is  only 
what  a  good  quick  walk  is  to  other  peo- 
ple. In  his  pleasure  be  forgot  shoemaker 
Grabow's  son  and  the  five  thalers  as  he 
ran. 

The  Kammerpachter,  Herr  Hans  Wend- 
hals, rode  first  to  a  merchant's  and  paid 
his  account,  for  paying  accounts  was  his 
strong  point;  thou  he  rode  through  the 
market,  and  as  he  saw  La  a  fish- wagon  a 
great,  fresh  eel,  be  bought  it  and  stuffed 
it  into  his  pocket,  for  he  was  a  very  prac- 
tical farmer  for  one  of  that  time,  and  wore 
large  pockets,  in  which  he  was  wise,  for 
one  can  never  tell  for  what  they  may  be 
useful.  This  time  they  were  useful  to  the 
eel,  for  he  could  creep  out  very  conven- 
iently. Twice,  already,  he  was  just  on  the 
point  of  saying  good-by,  but  Hans  sur- 
prised him  in  season.  He  found  it  neces- 
sary, however,  to  hold  his  pocket  together 
the  whole  way,  and  was  therefore  obliged 
to  ride  very  slowly.  The  shoemaker's  son 
and  the  five  thalers  had  quite  gone  ont  of 
his  mind,  in  consequence ;  but  when  he  saw 
Halsband  running  back  and  forth  on  his 
turf,  it  shot  through  his  head :  —  yes,  that 
is  the  crazy  man  1  He  spurred  up  his  old 
mare  until  he  got  her  iuto  a  run,  for  he 
was  beut  upon  "catching  the  runaway,  and 
so,  in  turn,  he  forgot  the  eel.  He  raced 
into  his  farmyard,  called  his  servants,  sum- 
moned the  diy-la borers  also  to  assist,  and 
as  he  was  a  very  clever  man  and  had  great 
presence  of  miud,  he  thought  nothing  of 
his  eel,  and  gave  his  people  very  sensible 
directions : 

"  You  neven  shall  slip  along  by  the  ditoh, 
and  we  eight  will  creep  round  the  meadow, 
and  when  we  have  him  between  us,  and  I 
say  hurrah !  then  run  up  from  all  sides. 
We  must  take  him  I  " 

It  happened  exactly  as  Herr  Hans  Wend- 
hals had  said.  "  Hurrah !  "  Halsband 
stood  still.  "  Catch  him !  Hold  him  fast  I " 
and  as  he  had  thought,  so  it  happened; 
they  caught  him  and  held  him  fast. 

"Here!"  and  he  felt  in  his  pocket  for  a 
piece  of  pack-thread.  "  Where  the  devil 
is  my  eel?  Never  mind  I"  —  he  thought 
of  the  five  thalers.  —  "  Here  !  "  He  pulled 
out  the  string,  aud  they  were  about  to  bind 
Halsband. 

"  Good  heavens !  Let  go  of  me !  What 
is  the  matter?  What  do  you  want?" 
cried  he.  "  I  am  the  runner,  Halsband,  — 
Serene  Highness'  runner." 

"Yes,  it  is  all  right,  my  son,  and  the 
Princess  will  marry  you.  So,  now  tie  bis 
hands  behind  his  back." 

"  Herr,"  said  Hans  Wendhals'  bailiff,  who 
was  almost  as  clever  as  Hans  himself  u  he 
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fci  surely  distracted.  If  he  had  his  wits, 
be  would  never  be  running  about,  bare- 
beaded  and  without  bis  coat,  over  our  turf, 
on  Ascension  morning." 

u  Blockhead  1 "  cried  the  runner,  and  — 
hug  I  —  the  clever  bailiff  got  a  blow  on 
the  head,  and  clever  Hans  himself  would 
bare  taken  the  next;  but  Halsband  was 
overpowered  by  numbers,  his  hands  were 
bound,  and  the  whole  company  gave  him 
their  escort  back  to  Nigen-ttramborg. 

If  such  a  thing  should  happen  at  present, 
Hans  would  not  go  far  with  his  prisoner 
without  being  enlightened  as  to  his  mis- 
take; for  now-a-days  there  is  as  great  a 
crowd  in  Nigen-Braraborg,  and  in  the  '1  rep- 
tow  street  and  the  other  street,  as  if  it. 
were  always  the  yearly  fair,  or  as  there  is 
at  Berlin  at  the  Konigstrasse ;  and  since 
they  have  the  railroad  it  grows  worse  and 
worse;  but  at  that  time  one  saw  fewer 
people  in  the  streets  than  at  church,  where- 
as now  it  is  directly  the  opposite.  When 
Halsband,  was  led  through  the  street,  the 
people  were  all  in  church,  and  only  the 
tittle  street  urchins  took  bis  part,  though 
is  rather  doubtful  fashion.  They  shouted 
after  the  poor  runner:  "Hoi  look!  hoi 
they  have  caught  Halsband.  Halsband 
bat  been  stealing ! "  and  they  also  escorted 
him  to  the  Rathhaus;  for  clever  Haos 
thought  it  necessary  and  proper  to  deliver 
ap  his  prisoner  there. 

Bat  there  were  two  people  whom  clever 
Bans  bad  not  reckoned  upon,  in  his  five- 
tbaler-reckoning,  who  had  a  word  to  say 
in  the  matter,  and  were  likely  to  say  it 


with  decision ;  one  was  Diirten  Holzen,  and 
the  other  was  his  Serene  Highness. 

Diirten  was  engaged  in  clearing  out  her 
master's  study,  while  he  was.  in  church; 
the  windows  stood  open,  and  as  Ha U band 
was  brought  across  the  market-place  she 
heard  the  shouting  of  the  little  street  boya ; 
she  looked  out,  for  though  she  was  not  in- 
quisitive, she  liked  to  know  what  was  going 
on ;  but  she  saw  only  a  crowd  of  people. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Krischaning 
Birndt  ?  "  she  asked  one  of  the  little  boys, 
as  he  ran  by. 

"  They  have  tied  Halsban^'s  arms  behind 
his  back  1    Halsband  bus  been  stealing." 

"Good  heavens  I"  exclaimed  Diirten, 
"what  is  this?  —  what  is  this ?"  and  she 
rushed  out  into  the  street,  for  she  was  a 
very  resolute  woman. 

His  Serene  Highness  had  risen  that 
morning  a  little  earlier  than  usual,  and 
now,  in  his  red  silk  breeches,  white  silk 
stockings,  and  shoes  with  bright  buckles, 
he  was  walking  up  and  down  before  hit 
palace ;  in  one  hand  he  held  a  cane  with  a 
jewelled  top,  and  he  rested  the  other  be- 
hind himr  against  his  purple  velvet  coat, 
which  was  riohly  adorned  with  gold  lace; 
his  hair  was  tied  in  his  neck,  in  a  broad 
bag,  and  on  bis  head  sat  a  little  three-cor- 
nered hat,  which  concealed  his  heavy  state 
curls  to  such  a  degree  that  they  only 
peeped  out  a  little  at  the  sides.  Two 
lackeys  walked  about  eight  paces  behind 
him,  and  the  KammerdienerKand  stood  in 
the  door,  and  looked  as  if  he  felt  for  the 
moment  quite  satisfied  with  his  master. 


Ba  Johs  Lubbock's  Tamb  Wasp.  —  8ir  J. 
Lobboek  exhibited  a  tame  wasp  which  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  the  Pyrenees,  and  which 
bad  been  in  his  possession  for  about  three 
Booths.  The  wasp  was  of  a  social  kind,  and  be 
took  it  in  its  nest  formed  of  twenty-seven  oells, 
ia  which  there  were  fifteen  eggs;  and,  had  the 
vtsp  been  allowed  to  remain  there,  by  this  time 
(awe  would  have  been  quite  a  little  colony  of 
*atna>  None  of  the  eggs,  however,  came  to 
■natality,  and  the  wasp  bad  laid  no  eggs  since 
it  bad  been  in  his  possession.  The  wasp  was 
bow  quite  tame,  though  at  first  it  was  rather 
too  ready  with  its  sting.  It  now  ate  sugar  from 
htt  hand  and  allowed  him  to  stroke  it  The 
wisp  bad  every  appearance  of  health  and  hap- 
ptotts;  and,  although  it  enjoyed  an  outing  oc- 
casionally, it  readily  returned  to  its  bottles, 
wbieh  it  seemed  to  regard  as  a  home.  This  was 
the  first  tame  wasp  kept  by  itself  he  had  ever 
bend  ot  Popular  Science  Review. 


The  Coloub  or  Fishes.  —  A  short  paper  (in 
French)  was  read  at  the  British  Association  by 
M.  Georges  Pouchet  on  the  mechanism  of  the 
changes  of  colour  in  fishes  and  Crustacea.  The 
author  referred  to  tbe  fact  that  fishes  often 
change  in  colour  according  to  the  colour  of  tbe 
objects  by  which  tbey  are  surrounded  :  but  he 
explained  that  this  does  not  tike  place  when  the 
fish  is  deprived  of  the  nerves  that  preside  over 
the  peculiar  corpuscles  to  which  tbe  colour  is 
due.  The  change  does  not  take  place  in  blind 
turbots;  and  in  tbe  seeing  turbot,  if  the  nerves 
are  divided  which  communicate  between  the  eye 
and  tbe  skin,  the  ohango  does  not  occur.  If  the 
fifth  nerve  is  divided,  tbe  change  takes  place  all 
over  the  body  except  tbe  part  to  which  that 
nerve  is  distributed  These  experiments,  M. 
Pouchet  said,  show  that  the  ohaoge  of  colour  is 
dependent  upon  impressions  received  by  tbe 
nervous  system  through  the  organs  of  vision. 
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Iveai  lb*  Argiatr. 
TBB  KILLER  Off  HAJUfftTILLB. 

Thb  little  brackish  river  whioh  flows 
through  Manneville  turns  the  wheel  of 
many  a  Norm  an  mill  on  its  way.  There 
it  the  hag  mill  for  the  grinding  of  rape, 
and  which  is  to  become  oil  in  time  ;  there 
is  the  tucking  miH,  which  dyes  the.  river 
black  and  blue  at  certain  hours ;  and  there 
is  the  flour  mill,  which  belongs  to  Maitre 
Salomon/ and  is  so  picturesque,  so  green 
and  bo  lovely,  that  it  is  a  wonder  no 
painter  has  found  it  out  as  yet. 

The  river  of  Manneville  is  nameless. 
It  springs  in  a  little  hollow  not  far  from 
the  road  to  Fontaine,  flows  round  the  vil- 
lage for  a  mile  or  so,  then  glides  away  with 
a  low,  plaintive  murmur  to  the  sea.  Per- 
haps because  its  course  is  so  brief,  per* 
haps  because  it  is  so  soon  lost  in  the  great 
blue  waters,  it  has  been  allowed  to  pass 
through  the  world  without  a  name.  Was 
it  worth  while  to  give  any  to  so  short-lived 
a  stream  ?  On  one,  too,  whioh,  being  the 
only  river  for  miles  around,  could  never  be 
mistaken  for  any  other.  So  the  river  of 
Manneville  is  born,  goes  on  its  way,  does 
its  good  work,  and  dies  unrecorded. 

Not  far  from  the  dark  spot  whence  it 
murmurs  forth  into  the  bright  sunshine,  it 
suddenly  spreads  into  a  little  lake,  skirted 
with  hoary  willows  and  tall  beech  trees, 
that  cast  a  deep  cool  shade  on  its  waters. 
An  old  dyke  closes  one  extremity  of  the 
lake,  and  ends  in  Maitre  Salomon's  mill. 
Beyond  the  dyke  the  lake  narrows,  and 
becoming  river-like  flows  on  in  the  green, 
fresh  shade  of  fine  old  trees,  till  it  reaches 
the  village. 

But  of  Manneville,  of  its  street,  church, 
and  houses,  there  is  neither  sight  or  sound 
here.  The  gray  old  mill,  and  its  pleasant 
stone  house  and  smiling  orchard,  ending 
in  a  gay  flower-garden,  are  all  you  see  if 
you  go  down  to  the  lake  from  the  road 
leading  to  Fontaine.  The  picture  is  one 
you  never  forget,  especially  if  the  wheel 
of  the  mill  be  still.  Wherever  you  look 
you  see  green  trees,  clear  water,  and  blue 
sky,  and,  closing  the  scene,  the  old  mill, 
seeming  to  sleep  in  the  tun  as  if  it  were 
weary  of  its  endless  work,  and  glad  to  doze 
its  last  days  away. 

It  is  not  a  busy  mill.  It  has  had  little 
corn  to  grind  since  the  windmill  was  built 
on  the  hill  by  Fontaine ;  but  Maitre  Salo- 
mon keeps  it  goiug ;  he  will  not  give  in  to 
the  windmill ;  he  hates  it,  talks  of  it  with 
cool  scorn,  and,  being  a  well-to-do-man,  he 
can  indulge  in  his  hobby  —  his  own  mill. 


f  He  likes  that  infill  for  many  reason*, 
mother  was  bora  here,  here  she  was  mar- 
ried, and  here  she  died  when  he  was  a  had 
of  fourteen.  Maitre  Salomon  himself 
was  bom  at  the  mill  on  a  midsummer 
morning,  and  be  is  apt  to  boast  that  lie 
has  never  been  twenty-four  entire  horn 
oat  of  it  since  that  day.  Eves  as  the 
Celestial  Empire  is  the  centre  of  the 
world  to  the  Chinese,  so  is  his  mill  the 
centre  of  Manneville  to  Maitre  Salomon. 

Midsummer  morning  was  beautiful  and 
balmy  three  years  ago,  and  so  thought  the 
miller,  who  was  smoking  in  his  orchard, 
looking  at  the  shadow  of  the  apple  trees 
on  the  grass,  and  at  the  clear  sheet  of  wa- 
ter which  rippled  gently  on  the  sandy 
beach  at  his  feet.  "  I  am  twenty-nine  to- 
day," he  soliloquized.  «  Well,  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  live,  especially  here  in  the  old  mitt." 
The  young  miller  did  not  go  beyond  tbffe 
satisfactory  conclusion ;  perhaps  because  a 
thrush  was-  singing  very  sweetly  above 
his  head ;  perhaps,  too,  because  he  rarely 
vexed  his  mind  with  useless  speculations. 
He  was  a  tall  young  Norman,  fair  and 
florid,  with  happy  blue  eyes  and  a  look  of 
calm  content  on  his  handsome,  good-he> 
monred  face  which  his  daily  life  fulfilled. 
It  was  the  boast  of  his  cousin  and  ser- 
vant, Catherine,  that  she  oould  do  what 
she  pleased  with  Maitre  Salomon,  pro- 
vided she  did  not  disturb  his  equanimity 
by  speaking  of  the  hateful  windmill. 

"  My  dear  mother  has  been  dead  fifteen 
years,*1  thought  the  miller,  as  a  faint  eonod 
of  church  bells  oame  on  the  summer  air. 
"  God  rest  her  bouI.  She  was  a  good 
mother  to  me."  And  he  sighed  with  the 
calm  sorrow  with  which  we  learn  to  think 
of  the  dead. 

"Maitre  Salomon/'  called  out  a  shrill 
voice  from  the  house,  "  will  you  not  go  to 
High  Mass  to-day  ?  n 

"I  have  been  to  low  mass,"  answered 
the  miller,  taking  out  his  pipe. 

Catherine  was  dea&  but  taking  her  mat* 
ter's  reply  for  granted,  she  pursued,  "  TUt 
is  a  great  holiday.  You  should  go  to  High 
Mass,  Maitre*  Salomon." 

"  I  sleep  through  the  sermon,"  answered 
the  young  man,  with  a  oioud  on  his  open 
face,  "and  my  dear  mother  used  to  any, 
'Never  give  scandal  in  God's  church.' 
And  she  spoke  truly,  Catherine ;  shs 
spoke  truly." 

But  Catherine,  who,  though  deaf,  seemed 
to  know  all  her  master's  answers  by  heart, 
screamed  from  the  house,  "  And  I  say  yon 
give  scandal  by  staying  at  home,  Maitre 
Salomon  ;  you  give  scandal." 
i     This  was  no  doubt  unanswerable,  for  the 
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•tiller  exanagnisbed  bis  pipe,  put  it  in  Mi 
pocket,  and  sheuimng  the  kitchen,  entered 
tee  boase  by  a  aide  door*  and  gently  vent 
«p  stairs  to  his  mother's  room.  It  had 
never  been  used  since  the  sad  dav  when 
ihe  was  borne  out  of  it.  Such  as  she  had 
left  it  after  her  brief  illness,  it  was  stilt* 
When  the  young  miller  unlocked  the  door 
—  he  always  kept  the  key  of  that  room  in 
sis  own  ears  -*-  the  faint  smell  of  lavender 
tod  ds-frd  roses  which  his  mother  had 
loved  seemed  to  bring  her  deer  presence 
beck  again  before  him.  He  closed  the 
door  softly  •*-  love  and  death  had  made 
the  place  sacred  — ■  and  the  dim  light  that 
stole  in  tbroogh  the  window,  across  which 
a  viae  had  been  allowed  to  fling  its  broad 
green  boughs,  almost  an  pruned,  gave  it  a 
solemn  and  religious  aspect 

M&itre  Salomon  stepped  as  lightly  across 
the  floor  as  if  he  feared  to  wake*  some 
sleeper  hidden  behind  the  faded  pink  bed- 
•attain*,  all   over  which  were  portrayed 
lee  fortunes  of  little  Cinderella,    He  took 
oat  bis   pocket-handkerchief  and  dusted 
with  k  the  marble  slab  of  the  old  chest  of 
drawers.    He  raised  tenderly  the  blue  pin- 
esshion  upon  it,  and  in  which  his  mother's 
two  long  silver  hair-pins  were  still  stuck, 
sod  when  he  put  it  down  again,  be  half 
ngaed,    Grief  was  dead,  but  not  thai  food 
■egret  which  never  leaves  a  faithful  heart. 
M  Maitre  Salomon,  I  am  going,"  screamed 
Catherine  from  the  bottom  of  the  stairs. 
*  Very  well,"  he  answered. 
"  Ob,  you  are  up  there  again,"  she  mut- 
tered, rather   indignantly.     This    room, 
which  she  was  never  allowed  to  enter,  un- 
less in  her  master's  presence,  was  ft  sore 
paint  with  Catherine,     She  disapproved 
of  it,  and  hinted  it  was  no  better  than  a 
calling  of  ghosts,  to  be*  thus  keeping  up  an 
esntty  room.    "Juab  ready  for  them*    I 
wonder  you  will  not  go  to  High  Mass  to- 
day/' she  persisted,  from  the  foot  of  the 
staircase.    <*  All  Mnnneville  will  be  there  : 
Maitre  Fierre  Lenud  and  his  pretty  wife, 
flfine,  you  know,  and*  Alexis,  to  whom 
Annette  left  that  lot  of  money,  and  Re  nee, 
'tee  organist's  wife.    You   do  not  know 
Bene*,  Maitre  Salomon." 

M  We  roust  not  go  to  church  to  stare  at 
oar  neighbours  and  their  wives,"  rather 
atsterely  answered  the  miller ;  but  be  spoke 
low,  and  more  as  if  his  dead  mother  could 
soar  the  words,  than  as  if  thoy  were  meant 
6r  Catherine. 

"And  I  say  it  is  only  a  calliiig  of  ghosts 
to  keep  a  room  empty  lor  them,"  she  mut- 
tered, giving  up  the  point,  and  going  her 
way. 
Toe  obstinate  miller  opened  the  window. 


A  gentle  breese  suddenly  stirred  the  vine- 
leaves,  and  a  golden  sunbeam  stole  in 
through  a  thick  cluster,  making  a  warm 
light  on  the  red  tiled  floor.  "'  That  vine 
must  be  pruned/'  thought  the  miller,  inak> 
ing  the  little  opening  wider  with  his  hand ; 
he  soon  paused  in  suddeo  surprise  at  the 
unexpected  picture  below  him.  This  win* 
dow  overlooked  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
river.  A  tall  beech  tree  that  grew  on  one 
bank  fluog  its  broad  hanging  boughs  across 
the  stream  to  the  other  side,  and  wholly 
hid  it*  further  course  and  many  windings. 
The  little  nook  thus  seemingly  enclosed 
was  wonderfully  oool  and  green.  There 
was  a  cottage  close  to  it,  but  it  was  no  visi- 
ble from  the  window,  and  the  only  token 
that  the  spot  was  ever  visited  by  any  ba- 
nian being  consisted  in  two  white  stepping* 
stones  which  bad  been  placed  at  the  root 
of  the  beech  tree  to  lead  from  the  steep 
bank  down  to  the  water's  edge.  Many  a 
time  had  the  miller  seen  little  birds  hop* 
ping  daintily  across  these  stones,  or  dragon 
dies  darting  over  the  water;  but  either 
Suaenne,  bis  neighbour,  came  to  fill  her 
pitcher  very  early  or  very  late,  for  never 
once,  often  though  be  looked  out,  had  ha 
seen  her  or  any  one  else  by  the  stream.  And 
now,  to  his  surprise,  a  young  girl,  a  stran* 
ger  to  Manneville  he  was  sure,  stood  on 
the  lowest  of  the  stepping-stones,  with  the 
water  rippling  softly  over  her  bare  feet* 
Her  curly  black  hair  was  loose  and  hung 
around  her  face,  whioh  it  half  hid ;  the 
sleeves  of  her  little  white  bodice  were 
tucked  up  to  her  elbows,  and  left  her  arms 
bare,  ana  her  faded  red  cloth  petticoat  was 
carefully  gathered  above  her  ankles,  so  as 
not  to  get  wet.  She  stood  very  still,  looking 
down  at  herself  in  the  water,  then  suddenly 
sitting  down  on  the  topmost  stone,  and 
bending  over  the  river,  she  took  up  water 
in  both  her  hands  and  began  washing  her 
face  with  great  zeal.  An  obstinate  black 
spot  oo  her  left  cheek  required  a  good  deal 
of  rubbing  and  several  appeals  to  the  nat- 
ural mirror  at  her  hand,  before  she  was 
satisfied.  Shaking  back  her  hair,  she 
showed  the  miller  a  pleasant  round  dimpled 
face,  just  then  all  sparkling  with  bright 
water-drops,  and  two  laughing  blue  eyes, 
with  an  open  childish  look  in  them  that 
did  one  good  to  see.  He  thought  that. 
her  ablutions  being  performed,  she  would 
go  away,  but  she  did  not.  She  wiped  her 
faco  dry  with  a  white  cloth  lying  on  the 
grass,  then  took  out  a  little  comb  from  her 
pocket,  and  combed  out  her  hair  very  care- 
fully. Then  she  tied  it  back  with  a  crimson 
ribbon,  which  she  bound  round  her  head 
niter's  in  what  the  miller  thought,  a  very 
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becoming  fashion ;  then  bending  over  the 
water,  she  looked  at  herself  and  seemed  by 
no  means  to  quarrel  with  her  own  image. 

"  Marie  tte,Af  arte  tte,  you  will  never  be 
ready,"  cried  a  voice  far  away. 

"  I  am  coming,  com— ing,"  answered  the 
young  girl,  with  a  Bort  of  bo  rig,  and  slipping 
her  feet  into  a  pair  of  wooden  shoes  that  lay 
by  her,  she  sprang  away,  and  in  a  moment 
was  hidden  from  the  miller's  view.  lie 
waited  awhile  to  see  if  she  would  return, 
but  she  did  not,  so  he  let  the  vine-leaves 
fall  back,  closed  the  window,  shut  the  door, 
and  went  down  to  the  solitary  kitchen. 
The  sun  was  shining  through  the  tall  win- 
dow on  the  brick  floor,  and  the  great  clock 
was  ticking  bemud  the  half-open  door. 
The  summer  air  was  still,  and  as  the  mill 
was  not  at  worfc,  the  sound  of  the  church- 
bells  were  very  cloar.  "  Catherine  is  right ; 
I  ought  to  go  to  mass,"  thought  the  miller ; 
and  as  it  was  not  too  late,  he  dressed  and 
went  at  once. 

High  Mass  was  beginning  as  Maitre 
Salomon  eutered  the  church  of  Manneville, 
and  went  up  to  his  bench.  He  had  a  whole 
one  to  himself,  in  which  he  always  sat 
alone.  Catherine  never  used  it.  She  had 
sat  at  the  lower  end  of  the  church  in  a 
dark  corner,  and  iu  the  draught  of  two 
doors,  ever  since  she  was  fifteen,  and  would 
have  been  wretched  to  sit  anywhere  else. 
It  was,  therefore,  with  a  start  of  surprise 
that  the  miller  saw  a  woman  kneeling  in 
the  seat  where  ever  since  his  mother  had 
died  he  had  knelt  and  prayed  alone ;  and 
with  much  trepidation  that  he  recognised 
the  young  girl  whom  he  had  seen  from  the 
wiudow  in  his  mother's  room.  She  knelt 
with  her  face  buried  in  her  little  brown 
hands,  but  he  was  sure  of  her  identity,  and 
was  so  discoucerted  that  he  had  barely 
recovered  his  presence  of  mind  by  the  time 
the  sermon  began.  His  little  neighbour 
never  ouce  turned  towards  him.  Her  eyes 
were  fastened  on  the  pages  of  her  book  and 
the  miller  could  scarcely  see  her  bent  face. 
There  was  nothing  distracting  in  the  top 
of  her  white  cap,  nor  even  in  the  end  of 
crimson  ribbon  which  came  down  behind 
on  her  Blender  neck ;  her  little  girlish  figure 
was  so  still  that,  if  his  head  bad  not  been 
pertinaciously  turned  her  way,  Maitre  Salo- 
mon might  have  forgotten  her  presence; 
but  he  did  not,  and  it  was  only  by  staring 
st  the  large  brass  eagle  reading-desk  in 
front  of  the  altar  that  be  succeeded  iu  keep- 
ing his  eye*  off  of  her  till  mass  was  ended. 
Even  theu  he  kept  staring  on  at  the  eagle, 
till  a  little  low  voice  said  in  his  ear,  **Please 
let  me  pass."  Then  he  gave  a  gre.it  start, 
and  saw  for  a  moment  a  little  round  facv 


which  passed  by  him,  and,  mingling  with 
the  crowd,  was  gone  almost  as  soon  as 
seen.  The  miller  did  not  look  for  it ;  he 
was  a  sby  man  by  nature  and  habit,  and 
went  straight  home. 

Maitre  Salomon  stood  on  the  road  in 
front  of  his  bouse  the  next  day,  when  he 
heard  the  sound  of  a  beetle  hard  at  work 
on  some  linen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  beech 
tree.  "Is  it  the  little  girl  with  the  red 
ribbon  ?  "  thought  the  miller,  and  he  went 
straight  up  to  his  mother's  room.  He 
opened  the  window  very  softly  and  peeped 
through  the  vine-leaver ;  he  saw  the  little 
girl  with  the  red  ribbon  as  he  called  her, 
washing  some  linen  with  much  superfluous 
energy,  and  a  prodigal  use  of  that  noisy 
boetle  which  had  betrayed  her  presence. 
She  knelt  in  the  box  lined  with  straw 
which  French  peasant-women  use  for  that 
purpose,  and  was  rinsing  out  a  long  white 
table-cloth,  dyeing  the  little  river  with 
soap  bubbles  that  floated  down  the  stream. 
When  this  was  done,  she  sat  down  on  the 
higher  one  of  the  two  stones,  cud  began 
biting  in  a  piece  of  brown  bread  with  the 
honest  appetite  of  fifteen. 

44  It  is  but  a  little  thing,  a  young  thing," 
thought  the  miller,  watching  her  with 
muoh  pleasure  through  the  vine-leaves. 
"  How  it  bites  in  that  hard  dry  bread," 
and  he  looked  on  when  the  bread  was 
eaten,  and  the  washing  resumed,  and  he 
forgot  the  passing  of  time  till  twelve 
struck  and  the  Angelus  rang.  No  sooner 
did  the  little  girl  hear  the  church  bell  than 
she  started  to  her  feet  with  a  suddenness 
that  partook  of  alarm,  and  snatching  up 
her  linen,  washed  and  unwashed,  she  rushed 
oft  leaving  her  box,  beetle,  and  soap  be- 
hind her.  In  a  few  minutes  Susanne  came 
and  fetched  them.  Then  all  was  still 
again,  and  the  little  river  flowed  on  quiet- 
ly once  more,  and  a  white  pigeon  lighted 
on  one  of  the  stepping-stones,  and  after 
strutting  up  and  down  across  it  for  awhile, 
flew  away. 

"  Who  and  what  can  she  be  ?  "  thought 
the  miller,  as  he  sat  eating  his  dinner  oy 
the  table  in  the  kitchen  window.  Cath- 
erine, who  was  washing  up  plates  and 
dishes  by  the  fireplaee,  in  which,  though  it 
was  June,  a  wood  fire  was  crackling,  un- 
expectedly gave  him  the  information  he 
wanted. 

"  Some  people  are  lucky/1  began  Cath- 
erine, in  a  high,  irritated  key ;  "  they  do 
not  go  into  service ;  they  have  servants  of 
their  own,  who  wear  red  ribbous  in  their 
bair  —little  pert,  conceited  things." 

The  miller,  on  hearing  this,  gave  Cath- 
erine a  look  which  so  plainly  said  "  What  I  * 
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that  she  resumed  In  a  loader  tone,  "  I  say 
that  Susanne's  new  servant  is  a  scandal! 
Why  she  sat  in  your  bench  yesterday, 
Maitre  Salomon !  Sbo  is  as  saucy  as  a 
sparrow.  I  saw  her  washing  this  morn- 
ing; and  how  Snsanne  can  trust  her  with 
linen  —  why  a  baby  knows  as  much  about 
washing  as  she  does,  with  her  red  ribbon. 
A  little  gadder  too  1  Why,  when  twelve 
struck,  instead  of  seeing  to  her  mistress's 
dinner,  aud  turning  her  hand  to  anything 
osefaL  she  rushed  past  our  garden  with  her 
head  bare  and  her  arms  all  covered  with 
•oap-suds,  and  her  feet  almost  out  of  her 
wooden  shoes,  and  ran  along  like  a  mad 
thing  on  the  road  to  Fontaine.  Susan ne 
most  be  crazy  to  have  taken  that  little 
thing,  with  as  much  sense  in  her  head  as 
a  linnet.  And  her  name  is  Atariette,  too ; " 
•he  added,  as  if  this  were  the  culminating 
point  in  the  sins  of  Susanne's  servant. 

The  miller  heard  this,  but  all  he  thought 
was,  "Why  did  she  start  off  so  as 
twelve  struck,  and  what  could  she  be  rac- 
ing off  to  Fontaine  for?"  and  instead  of 
smoking  his  after-dinner  pipe  by  the  little 
lake  as  usual,  he  went  and  walked  up  and  ( 
down  the  hedge  that  divides  his  garden 
from  the  road.  Presently  he  heard  a 
datter  of  wooden  shoes,  and  looking  over 
the  hedge,  the  tall  miller  saw  a  little  fig- 
ure coming  towards  him.  It  was  she, 
bare-headed,  and  dressed  just  as  he  had 
wen  her  washing,  in  a  dingy  old  red  pet- 
ticoat, and  with  a  large  cotton  handker- 
chief loosely  fastened  around  her  neck. 
She  was  much  flushed,  and  rather  out  of 
breath,  but  she  brought  back  neither  bun- 
dle nor  basket.  The  miller  looked  after 
her  as  she  dived  down  the  shady  path  that 
ted  to  Susanne's  cottage,  and  he  wondered 
what  ber  errand  on  that  lonely  sunburnt 
road  had  been. 

Maitre  Salomon  had  not  much  to  do 
about  this  time,  so  he  went  up  and  down 
1  good  deal  to  his  mother's  room,  or 
walked  in  his  garden  by  the  hedge,  but 
he  did  not  see  Mariette.  Once  or  twice, 
however,  he  heard  her  singing  in  a  voice 
»  sweet  and  clear  that  he  thought, 
"Catherine  was  right  in  calling  her  a  lin- 
net. She  is  a  bird,  one  hears  but  does 
not  fee  her.** 

At  length;  on  the  Saturday  morning,  he 
saw  ber  again  from  behind  the  vine-leaves. 
She  had  come  for  water  to  the  river,  and 
laying  her  pitcher  slantwise  in  the  stream, 
she  let  it  there  nil  slowly,  idly  watching  the 
water  as  it  flowed  in  and  out.  She  stood 
is  the  dry  shade  of  the  beech  tree,  but 
here  and  there  a  sunbeam  stole  in  upon 
be>;  an3  one  played  on  her  head  and  lit 


op  her  dark  hair  with  specks  of  the  richest 
gold.  The  miller  —  who  perhaps*  had  a 
painter's  eye  —  was  watching  her  with  in- 
finite pleasure,  when  the  noonday  Aoge- 
lus  rang.  On  hearing  it,  Mariette  snatched 
up  her  pitcher,  which  was  not  half  full, 
and  darted  away,  leaving  a  great  blank  of 
shade  on  the  spot  where  she  bad  been. 

The  miller  went  down  to  the  kitchen, 
took  his  hat  from  its  peg  behind  the  door, 
and  without  heeding   Catherine's  "  Why, 
Maitre  Salomon,  the  soup  is  on  the  table," 
he  walked  out  on  the  road  to  Fontaine. 
To  his  surprise  he  saw  Mariette  climbing 
up  a  narrow    path  leading   to    a   shady 
orchard  on  the  left  side  of  the  road,  and 
which  belonged  to  no  less  a  person  than 
the  miller  himself.    What  could  take  ber 
there  ?    It  was  a  wild,  secluded  spot,  be- 
yond which  extended  many    a'  cornfield, 
and  where  the  miller's  cow  grazed  alone 
all  the  day  long.    M  She  cannot  want  to' 
talk  with  Roquette,"  thought  the  miller, 
"and  surely  my   unripe    apples   cannot 
tempt  her."    And  he  too  climbed  up  the 
path,  and  was  soon  straying  among  the 
low,   broad   apple-trees.    The    spot    was 
wild  and  lovely,  a  little  nest  of  green  lying 
in  the  hollow  lap  of  the  hill.    Roquette 
was  grazing  there  in  solitary  state,  and  a 
swarm  of  wild  bees  that  had  made  its  nest 
in  a  hollow  tree,  filled  the  place  with  a 
soft  drowsy  murmur,  very  pleasant  to  hear 
in  the    hot   summer   noon;    lovely  wild 
flowers  and  large  white  mushrooms  also 
grew  there  in  abundance,  and  lent   their 
wild  beauty  to  the  miller's  orchard ;  but 
the  little  brown-headed ( girl  whom  he  had 
followed  there  was  invisible.    At  length 
he  found  her  out.    The  southern  end  of 
the  orchard  was  enclosed  by  a  bank  of 
mossy  rock  and  green  earth,  at  the  foot 
of  which  grew  a  lonely  oak,    young  and 
strong  and  with  sturdy  boughs,  that  flung 
their  shade  far  into  the  neighbouring  corn- 
field.   Now  Mariette  was  perched  bird-like 
on  the  lowest  of  these  boughs,  and  whilst 
she  clung  with  one  arm  to  the  trunk  of 
the    oak,  she  shaded  her  eyes    with  the 
hand  that  was  free,  looking  earnestly  at 
something  far  away.    Suddenly  she  drop- 
ped down  as  lightly  from  her  bough  as  if 
she  had  bad  a  pair  of  wings  to  her  back,  and 
skipping  among  the  rocks  of  the  bank,  she 
ran  away  through  the  orchard,  and  passed 
close  to  the  miller,  looking  up  at  him  with 
childish,  fearless  eyes,  and  giving  him  a 
little  nod  as  he  stepped  aside  to  make  way 
for  her.    Maitre  Salomon  looked  after  her 
till  she  had  vanished,  then  he  climbed  up 
the   bank,  and  without  requiring  the  aid 
df  the/  oak  bough,  he  scanned  attentively 
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the  prospect  «t  which  Marietta  had  been 
gasiag*  Corn,  tali  yellow  corns,  corn  war- 
ing beneath  the  summer  sua  in  the  soft 
summer  air,  was  all  he  saw—- save  far 
•way  in  the  glittering  hose  of  noonday, 
she  suite  of  the  windmill  mering  lastly, 
liven  as  the*  miller  eyed  them  askance  their 
motion  ceased,  and  all  waa  still  again  in 
the  tranquil  landscape.  u  It  never  oaa  be 
to  look  at  tfaat  thing,  that  she  eame  here/' 
thought  the  miller ;  "  she  knows  better,  I 
am  aare,  little  though  she  is." 

However  that  might  be,  close  observa- 
tion gave  the  miller  the  certainty  that 
erory  day  a  little  before  noon  Mariette 
went  up  to  his  orchard.  Only  once  did  he 
follow  her  and  watch  her  from  a  distance, 
and  then  he  saw  her  again  perched  in  the 
tree.  ul  suppose  it  is  a  bird,  and  likea 
that,"  thought  the  miller,  greatly  puztled. 

Every  village  has  its  bad  character.  The 
bad  character  of  Mannevtfle  just  then  was 
a  young  scamp  called  Simon  Petit,  who 
though  no  more  than*  ten  years  old,  had 
the  credit  of  robbing  all  the  farmyards 
and  plondering  alt  the  orchards  in  the 
■face.  A  favourite  exploit  of  this  young 
brigand's  was  also  to  catch,  in  spite  of  every 
penal  injunction'  to  the  contrary,  the: 
speckled  troat  that  played  on  the  pretty 
bed. of  the  little  river. 

"  The  young  villain  is  at  hiB  old  tricks/' 
indignantly  thought  Maitre  Salomon,  as 
looking  through  the  vine-leaves  on  a  sunny 
morning,  he  saw,  instead  of  Marietta,  the 
little  cunning  face  and  serpent  figure  of  Si* 
moo,  who,  armed  with  a  long  pole,  was  cau- 
tiously exploring  the  banks  of  the  river. 
He:stole  away,  and  was  soon  hidden  among 
the  alder  hushes.  He  had  scarcely  van* 
isbed,  when  Marietta  appeared  with  a, 
pitcher  in  her  hand.  She  laid  it  down  in 
the  stream,  and  watched  the  water  flowing 
into  h%  with  a  sad,  dejected  look.  Twelve 
struck;  Mariette  did  not  stir;  Something* 
had  happened  assuredly,  or  she  would: 
never  stand  thus  with  downcast  eyes  and 
arms  hanging  down  loosely  by  her  sides. 
But  suddenly*  she  gave  a  start  as  Simon 
Petit*  stepping  oat  from  behind  the  alder' 
bushes*  appeared  before  her  with  a  fine 
trout  in  his  hand*  He,  too,  was  taken  by 
surprise,'  but  loosing  her  boldly  in  the 
face,  he  said,  with  cool  effrontery :  — 

"  The' trout- jumped  out  of  the  river,  and 
so  I  picked  it  up.  You  saw.  it  j  umpmg;  did 
you,  not?" 

"  No,-  indeed*"  bluntly  answered  Mari- 
ette. She  looked  incredulous",  Simon's 
little  canning  eyes  winked,  bat  he  was 
mate;  Mariette  said: 

"Do  ftomethiagfor  me,  aant  no.  one  shall 


know  about  the  Ufoet;  ran  up  the  road 
go  through  the  orchard  on  the  left  hand 
climb  mp  into  the  oak  tree,  and  tell  me  if 
the  sails  of  the  windmill  are  quiet  or  tam- 
ing?" 

"  What  do  you  want  to  knew  that  for  ?• 
asked  Sio*eo> 

"Neror  iniad." 

"  Then  why  do  you  not  go  yourself?  " 

"Will  yeu  go  or  not?"  she  asked* 
stamping  her  foot  impatiently. 

She  held  out  no  threat  about  the  trout, 
yet  Simon  gave  in  at  once,  and  promising 
to  do  her  errand,  he  vanished.  Mariette 
sat  down  on  tbe  higher  of  the  two  atee- 
ping-etouesyand  clasping  her  hands  around 
her  knees*  waited  patiently  for  his  re- 
turn. 

Maitre  Salomon,  shaking  his  head  at 
what  he  had  heard  and  seen,  went  down 
stairs,  walked  eat  on  the  road,  and  found 
Simon  there,  peering  round  him  before  he 
ventured  into  the  orchard*  for  he  had 
been  caught  there  onoe  apona  time,  andV 
fear,  like  a>  dragon*  kept  watch  in  the 
path.  The  miller  bad  no  need  to  speak. 
The  moment  Simon  saw  him,  he  caught  up 
his  trout,  which  he  had  bidden  in  a  cool 
hollow  of  the  hedge,  and  fted|ii  li  pi  I  tale 
Tbe  miller  looked  after  aim  with  grim 
satisfaction,  and  thought :  "  I  suppose  I 
must  do  that  little  thing's  errand*  and  see 
about  that  windmill  myself  now." 

So  he  went  up  to  bis  orchard  and  ascer- 
tained that  his  enemy  the  windmill  waa 
motionless.  "  But  what  can  she  want  te 
know  that  for  ?  "  thought  Maitre  Salomon 
as  he  came  down  again. 

"Why  your  soup  has-been  cooling  this 
half  hour,  Maitre  Salouwn,"  cried  Cath- 
erine, standing  on  the  threshold  of  tbe 
kitchen  door;  but  without  heeding  be* 
Maitre  Salomon  walked  round  the  mill, 
took  a  little  path  that  led  te  the  river,  and 
found  Mariette  still  sitting  on  the  step- 
ping-stone and  waiting  there  for  Simon**; 
return.  She  looked  round  on  hearing  the 
miller's  step,  and  gaaed  up  at  him  with 
simple  wonder  on  her  young  face*  Her 
looked  down  at  her  quietly,. and  entered  at 
once  on  his  subject.  "I  am  the  miller, and 
yonder  is1  my  mill,  and  from  my  window. 
the  one  with  the  vine-leaves*  up  there*  I 
beard  you  a-  while  ago  talking  to  that  good- 
for-nothing  Simon  Petit.  Take  my  advice, 
and  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  fellow* 
who  has  more  wickedness  in  his  little  fin* 
ger  than  many  a  big  man  in  his  whole 
body." 

"And  is  there  a  window  no  there  be** 
hind  the  viae  ?  "  was  Marietta's  only 
ply.    u  Well,  I  should  >  neves  have 
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ft;  boir  can  ye*  see  from*  behind  theie 
thick  green  leaves  V  " 

.  u  That  is  neither  here  nor  there/'  an- 
swered the  miller,  a  little  impatiently; 
"bat  Simon  knows  better  than  to  pat  a 
fix*  in  my  orchard  since  the  day  when  I 
taught  him  stoning  Roquette  after  filling 
hb  eap  with  apples ;  so  he  ran  away  when 
ss  isw  me.  Being,  as  it  were,  the  osase 
of  your  disappointment,  ]  went  in  bis 
Head,  though  what  you  can  want  to  look 
at  that  windmill  for,  is  more  than  I  can 
isugioe.  Take  my  word  for  it,  of  all  the 
!  ogiy  things  of  man's  making,  a  windmill 
it,  toe  ugliest,  and  that  windmill  is  the 

£*t  I  ever  saw.  But  every  one  to  his 
g;  sod  any  time  you  fancy  going  up 
[  to  the  orchard,  why  do  so,  and  take  some 
;  of  the  fruit  and  bo  welcome  to  it,  for  yon 
i  tjft  the  orchard  ia  mine,  and  if  I  make  you 
vsleoiBe,  why  no  one  has  a  rigbt  to  gain- 
Df-il" 

"Thank  you/'  replied  Mariette,  who 
!  baked  as  if  she  baa  not  minded  a  word 
he  was  uttering.  "  But  please,  were  the 
anb  floinv  ?  " 

"Why  should  they  be?"  «sked  the 
siller  rather  sharply.  "I  tell  vou  that 
sull  is  a  bad  thing  altogether,  and  that  be 
vat  built  it  baa  rued  it  many  and  many  a 
fee." 

"Well,  but  were  the  sails  going  ?  "  again 
ajkea  Mariette,  looking  anxious. 

"No!"  decisively  answered  the  miller; 
"they  were  as  still  as  if  they  were  nailed." 

The  colour  fled  from  Marietta's  cheeks, 
and  left  them  white; 

fcTbey  were  not  going,"  she  said  faintly ; 
"then  I  am  undone,  undone  1"  and  she 
baked  at  him  so  wildly,  wringing  her 
saida,  that  the  miller  thought  she  was 
■Jisly  distracted. 

"Why,  child,"  he  argued,  "what  can 
that  windmill  be  to  you?" 

Mariette  did  not  answer  him ;  but  looking 
aVaiavin  the  same  wild  way,  she  rose  and 
bft  nun  without  uttering  another  word, 
*b  the  little  tbing  cwv?"  thought 
Vaitre  Salomon,  going  back  to  the  rnill- 
kne  a  strangely  puisied  man. 

This  wss  to  be  a  day  of  events  to  every 
ose-isout  the  mill :  Catherine,  much  per- 
janad  by  Maitre  Salomon's  fancy  to  go 
ost  instead  of  eating  hia  soup,  was  steal- 
iifoat  softly  to  see  what  he  was  about 
*kai  the  was  accosted  by  an  old  beggar* 
wen**  from  Fontaine,  named  Justine. 
"This  is  not  Friday,"  said  Catherine, 
•ksrpr/.  "  Come  on  Friday,  and  you  will 
get  atmething,  as  usual."  Friday  is  the 
P*  begging  and  almsgiving  day  in 
•easvUWw. 


"  You  should  not  let  riebea  harden  your 
heart,  Mademoiselle  Catherine,"  said-  Joe- 
tine  pitifully.  "  You  should  not.  It  is 
not  because  your  cousin  Mederio  has  left 
you  all  that  money  that  you  should  ill-use 
the  poor,  Mademoiselle  Catherine." 

Even  the  deaf  can  bear  the  magic  words 
" riches"  and  " money."  Catherine  put 
questions  and  was  answered,  and  Catherine 
learned  with  indignation  and  dismay  that 
her  cousin  Maitre  Mederic,  the  childless 
widower,  was  dead  and  busied,  and  that 
his  heirs  had  begun  to  quarrel  over  his 
inheritance,  without  thinking  it  needfiul  to 
summon  her  to  a  division  of  she  spoil* 
Catherine  was  a  woman  of  spirts.  In  fwre 
minutes  her  resolve  was  taken,  and  wfaen 
Maitre  Salomon  came  in  to  his  dinner, 
Catherine,  instead  e£  giving  hhn  a  scold* 
ing,  informed  him,  in  her  highest  key,  that 
she  was  going  to  Fontaine  to  get  her 
rights;  that  she  was  sure  the  ©id  oaken 
press,  black  and  bright  as  ebony,  would  be 
gone  if  she  delayed;  and  last  of  all, that 
her  cousin  Mederio  wan.  dead. 

Thus  it  happened  that  Maitre  Salomon, 
instead  of  being  cheered  by  the  converse* 
tion  of  Catherine  that  evening,,  sat  alone 
ia  bis  kitchen,  and  after  eating  his  supper 
of  bread  and  oheese,  and  drinking  4ns  glass? 
of  cider,  looked  dreamily  in  the  embers  of 
his  decaying  fire  of  rape  stalka 

The  evenings  are  always  chill  in  Manne- 
ville,  and  this  was  a  rainy  one;  besides, 
Maitre  Salomon  liked  company,  "and  firs 
is  good  company  at  any  time*  as.  my  mother 
used  to  say,  he  remarked  to  himself.  So 
he  sat,  and  was  looking  absently  at  tbtr 
mild  red  glow  on  his  hearth,  when  the- 
kitchen  door  behind  bim  opened  softly,, 
and,  looking  sharply  round,  the  miller  saw 
the  pale,  startled  face  of  Marietta  in  the 
opening. 

"  Oh,  please,  can  I  come  in  ?  "  she  whis- 
pered. " I  shall  stay  only  a. little  while; 
but  please  do  let  me  in." 

"Come  in,"  said  the:  miliary  rising. 
"What  is  it?" 

Mariette,  instead  of  answering  him, 
darted  in,  looked  round  ber  sharply,  es- 
pied, spite  the  mild  gloom  in  the  lute  hen, 
the  door  that  led  to  the  rooms  on  the  first 
floor,  and  opening  it,  flew  up  the  steps,  as 
swift  and  light  as  a  kitten.  The  miller 
was  rather  bewilderedy  but  phlegmatic 
people  rarely  lose  their. presence  of  mind; 
so  Maitre  Salomon  lit  a  oandle,  bolted  the 
kitchen  door,  and  followed  hia  visitor, 
whom  he  found  on  the  landing  hiding  be- 
hind the  door  of  Catherine's  room* 

"  Mariette,"  he  said,  «  wbat  baa  hap- 
pened? " 
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.  *4  The' tinker  has  come  for  me,"  she  re- 
plied pitifully.  "  He  says  he  is  my  father 
you  know;  but  I  know  he  is  not,  and  I 
will  never  go  away  with  him,  never.  He 
came  into  Susan ne's,  but  I  jumped  out  of 
the  window  as   he  entered  the  door,  and 

Eray  do  not  tell  him  I  am  here,  for  I  hate 
iin,  I  do." 

The  light  of  the  miller's  candle  fell  on 
the  pale,  tearful  face  of  the  frightened 
girl. 

44  The  tinker  —  what  tinker  ?  "  he  asked. 

44  The  tinker,"  she  said  pettishly,  as  if 
the  world  held  but  one,  u  and  I  hate  him, 
and  do  not  tell  him  I  am  here ;  and  pray 
do  not  give  me  up  to  him." 

If  she  hail  been  an  outcast,  steeped  in 
shame  and  sin,  the  miller  could  not' have 
resisted  the  appeal  nor  the  pitiful  look  she 
raised  to  his. 

44  No  one  shall  touch  thee  here,"  he  said 
almost  sternly.  "And  look,"  he  added, 
drawing  a  key  from  his  pocket  and  open- 
ing a  door  at  the  furthest  end  of  the  land- 
ing, "  this  is  my  dead  mother's  room.  Take 
the  light,  go  in,  and  lock  the  door  on  thy- 
self, aud  let  us  see  who  will  go  in  after 
thee  there." 

Mariette  did  as  she  was  bid,  and  entered 
the  room  in  a  silent  awe,  wakened  by  the 
words  44  dead  mother."  The  miller  watted 
till  she  had  locked  the  door  on  herself, 
then  he  went  downstairs,  lit  another  can- 
dle, unbolted  the  door,  and  taking  out  his 
pipe,  began  to  smoke  leisurely.  He  had 
not  been  engaged  thus  five  minutes  when 
the  door  opened,  and  Catherine,  followed 
by  the  dirtiest  and  mqst  ill-looking  gipsy 
sort  of  tinker  whom  the  miller  had  ever 
set  his  eyes  on,  entered  the  kitchen. 

"Well,  Maitre  Salomon,"  she  cried  in 
breathless  indignation,  "  I  told  you  how  it 
would  be.  The  black  oaken  press  was 
gone,  and  the  warming-pan  as  well.  That 
warming-pan  had  been  a  hundred  years  in 
the  family,  and  I  had  a  longing  for  it  ever 
since  I  was  a  child.  You  could  read  seven- 
teen hundred  and  fifty-five  upon  it  quite 
plainlv,  and  this  honest  tinker  whom  I 
nave  just  met,  actually  had  it  yesterday 
from  my  cousin  Angelique  herself  to  clean 
up,  and  he  say3  it  was  as  good  as  new  and 
as  bright  as  gold." 

44  It  was  a  noble  warming-pan,"  said  the 
tinker,  in  a  hollow  voice,  whilst  his  dark 
eye  stole  about  the  room  as  if  in  search  of 
something  or  some  one.  He  had  a  swarthy 
face,  harsh  features,  and  a  rusty  brown 
beard,  and  the  miller  thought  he  had  never 
seen  so  evil-looking  a  fellow  ;  so,  being  a 
man  of  few  words,  he '  asked  shortly, 
*4  What  is  your  business  here  ?  " 


"  I  came  about  some  saucepans,"  humbly 
answered  the  tinker,  looking  at  Catherine. 

44  Tes,  you  shall  have  them  all,"  she  re- 
plied, guessing  what  was  going  on, u  bnt  I 
must  know  what  Augelique  got  besides 
the  warming-pan :  I  know  Mederic  bad 
copper  saucepans ;  there  was  one  as  large 
as  this  —  suppose  you  begin  with  it?  " 

She  was  going  to  take  down  a  large 
casserole,  and  the  tinker  was  stepping  for- 
ward to  take  it  from  her,  when  tne  miller 
took  out  his  pipe,  stretched  out  his  arm, 
and  uttered  a  '*  Stop,"  so  loud  and  imper- 
ative that  even  Catherine  heard  it. 

44  Not  a  casserole,  not  a  warming-pan  of 
my  late  mother's,  shall  that  man  touch," 
he  said  sternly.  "  Such  as  they  are  now, 
they  remain." 

Having  uttered  this  sentence  with  due 
solemnity,  the  miller  rose  and  walked  out 
Catherine  was  sure  to  understand  that 
when  the  miller  walked  out  of  his  own 
kitchen  he  had  invariably  pronounced 
some  sentence  from  which  there  was  no 
appeal. 

Maitre  Salomon  went  no  farther  than 
the  end  of  #his  own  garden.  He  suddenly 
remembered  that  he  had  left  the  enemy  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  citadel,  and  walking 
back  to  the  house  at  once,  he  found  the 
kitchen  empty,  whilst  a  streak  of  light 
coming  down  the  staircase,  and  a  sound 
of  voices,  guided  him  to  the  first  floor. 
He  walked  up  softly,  and  caught  the  tin- 
ker in  the  act  of  trying  the  door  of  his 
mother's  room,  whilst  he  was  saying, "  I 
dare  say  she  is  in  here." 

Maitre  Salomon  took  the  gipsy  by  the 
arm,  swung  him  round,  and  thrusting  him 
down  stairs,  exclaimed  in  wrath,  very 
unusual  to  him,  "  You  scoundrel,  how  dare 
you  attempt  to  go  in  there?  And  yoa, 
Catherine,  are  you  mad,  and  do  you  mean 
us  to  part,  that  you  brought  him  up 
here  V  " 

44  Heaven  bless  yon,  Maitre  Salomon,1* 
cried  Catherine,  looking  frightened  out  of 
her  wits,  "  the  poor  man  meant  no  harm, 
and  knew  nothing  about  the  room.  He  is 
only  looking  after  his  cat,  Minette.  It 
seems  she  escaped  from  him  a  while  ago,  so 
I  daresay  he  thought  she  had  crept  up  the 
vine  and  got  in  there,  and  I  hope  you  hate 
not  hurt  the  honest  man.  He  seems  so 
fond  of  his  cat ;  I  suppose  he  carries  her 
about  with  him ;  and  how  was  he  to  know 
that  doors  are  looked,  and  rooms  kept  for 
ghosts,  poor  man." 

Without  heeding  this  speech,  the  miller 
went  down  and  ascertained  that  the  in- 
truder was  gone  ;  but  when  Catherine, 
after  casting    this    parting    taunt    ftbotft 
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rbosts  and  the  closed  door,  came  down  in 
her  turn  and  looked  about  her,  she  saw,  to 
her  dismay,  that  her  new  umbrella,  which 
she  bad  put  in  a  corner  on  coming  in,  had 
disappeared  as  well  as  the  tinker. 

"  'Die  honest  man  took  it  to  clean  it  up 
for  you,"  said  the  miller,  with  grim  satis- 
faction. "  Perhaps  he  thought,  it  was 
Ifinette." 

"The  thief  1  I  shall  catch  him  yet," 
cried  Catherine.  But  the  tinker,  whether 
«  thief  or  uot,  was  not  so  easily  caught ; 
tod  when  at  the  end  of  ten  minutes  she 
came  back  red  with  anger  and  running, 
she  bore  no  umbrella  in  her  hand.  Her 
lamentations  at  this  calamitous  ending  of 
her  journey  to  Fontaine  in  search  of  an  in- 
heritance were  so  loud  and  so  trouble- 
some, that  the  miller  said  impatiently, 
"Go  to  bed,  Catherine,  go  to  bed,  and  let 
as  hear  no  more  about  the  umbrella  or  the 
tinker* 

And  as  Catherine  was  tired,  she  did  go 
to  bed  after  a  while,  not  without  grum- 
bling at  the  hard-heartedness  of  men,  for 
whom  one  might  slave  and  slave,  and  be 
treated  like  a  dog  in  the  end. 

Maitre  Salomon  bore  all  this  philosophi- 
cally ;  and  when  the  house  was  quiet  once 
more,  be  went  to  the  dresser,  took:  down  a 
plate,  put  bread  and  cheese  on  the  table, 
■ad  filled  a  jag  with  cider.  Then  he 
softly  stole  upstairs,  and  tapped  at  the 
door  of  his  mother's  room.  It  opened 
cautiously,  and  Mariette's  little  round  face 
and  startled  eyes  peeped  out  at  last. 

faYou  may  come  down,"* said  the  miller; 
"he  is  gone.  Catherine  is  in  bed,  and  she 
it  deaf  as  a  post." 

Marietta  obeyed,  not  without  casting 
many  startled  looks  around  her. 

"I  tell  you  not  to  be  afraid,"  said  the 
miller,  when  they  stood  in  the  kitchen. 
"He  is  gone,  and  here  are  bread  and 
cheese  and  cider  for  you.  Eat  and  drink ; 
you  are  as  pale  as  a%  ghost." 

At  first  Mariette  would  not  hear  of  eat- 
ing or  drinking,  and  kept  looking  behind 
ber  back ;  but  when  the  miller  bolted  the 
door,  she  uttered  a  sigh  of  relief,  sat  down, 
ind  after  a  little  coaxing,  took  a  sip  of  the 
eider ;  then,  after  a  little  more  persuasion, 
she  began  to  bite  in  the  bread  and  cheese, 
remarking,  apologetically, 

"I  was  just  sitting  down  to  supper  when 
be  came  in  at  the  door,  and  I  had  to  jump 
out  of  the  window." 

The  miller  looked  at  her  fresh  young 
lace,  and  remembering  the  sallow,  ill-look- 
ing tinker,  he  could  not  help  saying: 
"barely  that  fellow  is  no  father  of 
yours  ?" 

UYIXQ  AGE.  VOI~  X.  19 


But  Mariette  raised  her  eyebrows,  pursed 
up  her  lips,  and  shaking  her  head  wisely, 
said,  "  She. did  not  know  —  she  could  not 
tell.    He  might  not   be  her  father ;   but 
then  she  remembered  no  other.    He  used 
to  beat  her,  to  be  sure ;  but  some  fathers 
beat  their  daughters.     All  she    remem- 
bered of  herself  was  trotting  by  his  side 
when  he  went  about  tinkering,  and  being 
sometimes  carried  on  his  back  ;  of  course 
he   made    her  beg,  but  she   did  not  get 
much ;  may  be  that  was  why  he  beat  her. 
Perhaps  he  had  stolen  her,  and  that  she 
was  some  grand  lady's  offspring.     Only 
how  could   she   tell?     It   is  so  hard  to 
know  whose  child  one  is,"  argued  Marietta, 
gravely.    It  was  because  he  beat  her  so 
one  evening  that  Pere  Joseph,  who  built 
the  windmill,  you  know,  that  handsome 
windmill "  —  Maitre    Salomon    winced  — 
"  bought  her  from  the  tinker  through  sheer 
pity,  and  that  was  how  she  had  been  liv- 
ing with  Jacques   in   the  windmill  ever 
siice  dear  Pere  Joseph  died."     As  she 
came  to  this  part  of  her  story  Marietta'* 
eyes  grew  dim,  and  her  voice  faltered. 
The  miller  looked  hard  at  her,  and  was 
silent  awhile. 

44 1  suppose  you  are  to  marry  Jacques, 
and  live  in  that  handsome  windmill,"  he 
remarked,  rather  shortly. 

"  Marry  Jacques  1  Why  Jacques  was 
married,"  pettishly  exclaimed  Marietta* 
"  As  to  living  in  the  windmill,  how  could 
she,  when  she  was  pursued  by  that  horrid 
tinker?  Had  she  not  been  obliged  to 
come  and  hide  from  him  at  Susanne'a? 
And  had  it  not  been  agreed  between  her 
and  Jacques  that  he  would  use  the  sails  of 
his  windmill  as  a  signal  to  let  her  know 
when  the  tinker  was  coming?  And  had 
not  Jacques  sent  her  word  that  very 
morning  not  to  stir  out  of  doors?  And 
was  she  not  ready  to  expire  with  sheer 
fright  when  Maitre  Salomon  told  her  that 
the  sails  of  the  windmill  were  motionless, 
and  she  thereby  knew  that  the  dreadful 
tinker  was  on  her  track  ?  But  she  would 
die  first,  she  would,  before  she  went  again 
with  him  tramping  about  the  country, 
mending  old  saucepans.  Yes,  she  would 
die  first;  but  what  a  pretty  room  that 
was  upstairs,  only  how  terrified  she  was  in 
it ;  but  then  the  story  of  Cinderella  on  the 
curtains,  was  so  pretty  that  she  could  not 
help  looking  at  it,  and  reading  the  legends 
under  every  picture :  she  had  never  seen 
such  a  pretty  room."  And  so  she  prattled  ' 
on,  eating  and  drinking  all  the  time,  and 
seeming  to  have  put  by  every  fear  and 
every  care. 

Many  a  time  had  the  miller  shaken  his 
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head  as  he  listened  to  her  story.  It  was 
such  a  pitiful  one.  He  saw  her  a  little 
child,  wandering  about  with  that  savage 
tinker,  beaten,  ill-used,  made  to  beg,  and 
only  saved  from  his  clu tones  by  becoming 
a  dependent  in  a  stranger**  house.  They 
had  been  kind  to  her,  it  seemed,  at  the 
.  windmill,  but  this  Jacques  had  not  mar- 
ried her,  of  course  not,  and  what  was  to 
become  of  her  now,  poor  little  thoughtless 
thine? 

"  Mariette,"  he  said,  at  length,  u  hast 
thou  got  a  sweetheart  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  Mariette,  shortly. 

44  No  lad,  no  young  man  of  Fontaine, 
whom  thou  wouldst  care  for  and  like  to 
marry  ?  " 

"  Where  is  the  use,  when  no  one  would 
hare  me  ?  "  she  said,  impatiently. 

"Then  she  did  care  for  some  one," 
thought  the  miller,  a  little  downcast ;  but 
no,  a  few  more  questions  convinced  him 
that  Mariette  was  fancy  .free,  only  she 
knew  very  well  that  because  of  her  doubt- 
ful birth  and  poverty  no  one  would  care 
to  have  her,  and  it  did  not  please  her  to 
be  reminded  of  the  face:'* 

"  Well,  well,  there  is  time  enough  for 
thee  to  enter  on  the  cares  of  marriage," 
said  the  miller;  "yet  it  would  save  thee 
from  the  tinker.  Only  just  promise  mo 
this  —  do  not  marry  without  letting  me 
know  about  it  first  ?  " 

44  Why  so  ?  "  asked  Mariette,  opening  her 
blue  eyes. 

44 1  may  want  to  make  thee  a  present," 
replied  the  miller,  after  a  long  pause. 

Mariette  looked  grateful  and  beaming; 
but  all  of  a  sudden  the  look  of  fear  came 
back  .to  her  face.  She  had  heard  a  noise 
outside ;  she  was  sure  the  tinker  was  com- 
ing. In  vain  the  miller  reminded  her  that 
the  tinker,  having  taken  Catherine's  um- 
brella, would  not  come  back.  Mariette  as- 
sured him  that  to  steal  and  return  to  the 
very  house  whence  he  had  stolen  was  the 
tinker's  way.  In  short,  she  was  so  fright- 
ened and  so  restless  that  Maitre  Salomon, 
struck  with  a  bright  idea,  or  what  he 
thought  such,  said :  — 

44  Do  not  leave  the  house  for  fear  thou 
shouldst  meet  the  tinker,  child.  Go  back  to 
the  room  upstairs,  and  sleep  there  for  to- 
night. It  is  my  mother's  room,  and  no  one 
has  slept  in  it  since  she  died.  I  will  walk 
round  to  Susanne,  and  tell  her  that  thou 
art  safe  here." 

Mariette  looked  charmed,  then  fright- 
ened. Security  is  delightful;  but  ghosts 
are  dreadful  company,  and  Catherine's 
words  about  that  room  had  not  fallen  on 
heedless  ears ;  but  ghosts,  after  all,  are  not 


so  terrible  as  the  living,  so  she  accepted  the 
miller's  hospitable  proposal,  and  whilst  he 
went  round  to  tell  Susanne  of  her  where- 
abouts, Mariette  stole  back  to  her  refuge 
upstairs. 

She  was  not  very  timorous,  after  all;  and 
although  she  entered  that  room  with  a  sort 
of  awe,  it  soon  gave  place  to  other  feelings. 
She  liked  the  scent  of  the  lavender  and 
dried  roses ;  she  liked  those  pink  bed-cur- 
tains, and  the  story  of  little  Cinderella 
upon  them ;  bo  noble  a  chest  of  drawers  as 
this  she  had  never  seen;  and  the  faded 
blue  pin-cushion,  with  the  long  silver  pins, 
in  it,  was  a  marvel  in  her  nyes.  Not  in  all 
the  windmill  was  there  a  room  like  this! 
Surely  the  late  owner  of  that  room  had 
been  a  happy  woman  ?  Was  she  like  her 
eon,  wondered  Mariette,  tall  and  fair,  and 
had  she  blue  eyes  and  a  serious  smile  ?  As 
she  stood  on  the  middle  of  the  floor,  look- 
ing round  her,  with  a  light  in  her  hand, 
and  thus  speculating,  she  suddenly  thought 
of  something  else,  put  down  the  light,  went 
to  the  window,  and,  opening  it  softly,  and 
parting  the  vine-leaves,  looked  out  on  the 
dark  night. 

It  was  not  all  dark,  for  the  moon  was 
out,  riding  in  the  sky  with  strange  haste, 
thought  Mariette.  Her  light  fell  in  streaks 
on  the  little  gurgling  river  below,  making 
patches  of  silver  here  and  there.  Every- 
thing was  very  still :  then,  all  of  a  sudden, 
Mariette  heard  voices  talking  low  in  that 
stillness.  One  was  Su3anne's,  and  the 
other— yes,  she  was  sure  the  other  voice 
was  the  tinker's.  What  was  he  saying? 
She  could  not  tell,  for  terror  almost  par- 
alyzed her,  but  she  could  guess,  for  she 
heard  the  words 4<  room  "  and  "  vine-leaves  " 
very  plainly.  Had  the  light  betrayed  her  ? 
Mariette  ran  and  blew  it  out  at  once,  then 
came  back  to  the  window,  and,  not  daring 
to  put  her  head  out  through  the  vine-leaves, 
keeping  in  her  breath,  so.  great  were  her 
terror  and  her  wish  to  hear  more,  she  lis- 
tened intently,  whilst  the  careless  moon  still 
rode  in  the  sky,  throwing  her  quivering 
light  on  the  little  river  gliding  softly  on  its 
way  to  the  sea. 

Susanne  was  not  in  her  cottage  when 
Maitre  Salomon  went  to  tell  her  that  Mari- 
ette was  at  the  mill-house.  He  went  again 
in  an  hour's  time,  but  Susanne  had  not  re- 
turned ;  he  shook  her  door  and  knocked  at 
it  in  vain.  "Well,  the  child  is  safe,  at 
least,"  thought  the  miller,  and  he  went 
back  to  his  own  home,  and,  after  sitting  up 
till  midnight  —  a  very  rare  occurrence 
with  him — he  softly  went  upstairs  to  bed. 
He  paused  as  he  passed  by  the  door  of  hit 
mother's  room.    It  was  very  still.    "The 
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little  bird  ia  &3t  asleep,"  he  thought  kindly. 
"It has  pat  its  head  under  its  wing  after 
all  its  troubles,  and  it  is  fast  asleep." 
And  he  felt  hospitably  glad  to  have  given 
this  poor  hunted  bird  so  safe  a  nest. 

Catherine,  whose  slumbers  had  been 
much  disturbed  by  dreams  of  the  black 
oaken  press,  the  warming-pan,  and  her 
stolen  umbrella,  rose  with  dawn,  and  was 
rather  surprised  to  find  her  master  below 
with  a  loaf  and  a  plateful  of  freshly  gathered 
cherries  on  the  table  before  him.  "  Are 
you  hungry,  Maitre  Salomon/'  she  ex- 
claimed. M  Why  you  never  eat  at  this 
hour!" 

u  I  suppose  I  can  eat  my  own  cherries 
when  I  like,"  he  answered  shortly ;  and  to 
put  an  end  to  her  questions  he  walked  out 
into  the  garden.  He  felt  annoyed  not  to 
have  been  beforehand  with  Catherine;  he 
was  sure  Mariette  was  awake  and  hungry, 
and  he  wished  her  to  eat  some  of  his  cher- 
ries, the  be3t  in  Manneville ;  also  he  had 
been  thinking  all  night  over  something 
which  he  wished  to  say  to  her  this  morning. 
For  one  so  calm,  not  to  say  phlegmatic,  Mai- 
tre Salomon  felt  in  a  rare  fever,  and  there 
was  a  great  throb  of  mingled  uneasiness 
and  joy  at  his  heart,  when  he  saw  Catherine 
leave  the  house,  and  heard  her  scream  to 
him  from  the  garden  gate  that  she  was  going 
to  look  for  her  umbrella,  and  would  not  be 
long  away. 

-  She  is  always  long,  God  bless  her  poor 
soul,"  thought  Maitre  Salomon,  goiug  back 
to  the  house.  His  first  act  was  to  bolt  the 
kitchen  door,  so  as  not  to  be  surprised, 
then  he  stole  upstairs,  and  knocking  softly 
at  the  door  of  his  mother's  room,  he  said 
aloud:  u Mariette,  Catherine  is  gone,  and 
thou  must  have  something  to  eat.  Shall  I 
bring  thee  the  bread  and  cherries,  and  leave 
them  at  the  door,  or  wilt  thou  come  down 
to  the  kitchen  ?  It  is  nice  and  cool,  and 
the  door  is  bolted."  Mariette  returned 
do  answer. 

Was  she  still  asleep?  These  young 
things  sleep  both  sound  and  late.  The 
miller  raised  his  voice  and  spoke  again  — 
in  rain.  With  a  vague  suspicion  of  the 
truth,  he  tried  the  door,  it  yielded  to  his 
hand.  He  looked  in  from  the  threshold ; 
Mariette  was  not  there-  The  bed  had  not 
been  slept  in,  the  window  was  open,  the 
cage  was  empty,  and  the  bird  was  flown. 
She  had  fled  in  the  night  through  the  door 
or  down  the  window,  by  the  help  of  the 
old  vine;  no  matter  when  or  how,  one 
tiling  was  certain,  she  was  gone  —  gone 
without  so  much  as  bidding  him  good-bye, 
or  saying  "  1  thank  you." 

She  waa  an  ungrateful  child,  and  the 


miller  felt  he  ought  not  to  hive  given  her 
another  thought;  but  he  could  not  help 
himself,  and  even  though  he  felt  sure  he 
should  not  And  her  at  Susanne's,  he  yet 
went  round  at  once  to  his  neighbour's 
cottage.  Susanne'8  amazement  at  bis 
questions  was  too  genuine  to  be  feigned. 
She  had  seen  nothing  of  the  girl  since 
she  left  her  cottage  the  evening  before. 

"  I  dare  say  the  tinker  has  got  her,  after 
all,"  said  Susanne,  shaking  her  head ;  "  I 
always  said  he  would.  He  is  her  father, 
you  know."  • 

How  calmly  she  spoke  of  it.  Maitre 
Salomon  felt  too  angry  to  do  more  than 
turn  his  back  upon  her  and  walk  away. 
He  did  not  go  back  to  his  own  house.  He 
felt  sadly  sure  that  he  should  be  as  unsuc- 
cessful in  Fontaine  as  he  had  been  with 
Susanne;  yet  a  tormenting  power  which 
he  could  not  resist  actually  made  him  walk 
off  at  once  to  that  object  of  his  aversion 
the  windmill,  and  seek  the  fugitive  there. 
*'  I  only  want  to  know  that  she  is  safe,  that 
is  all/'  he  said  to  himself;  as  if  he  needed 
that  justification  of  his  egregious  piece  of 
folly.  u.  She  is  a  child,  and  she  slept,  or 
was  to  sleep,  in  my  mother's  room,  and  to 
I  ought  to  know  what  has  become  of  her." 

Maitre  Salomon  found  the  miller,  a 
sturdy  young  man  white  with  flour,  stand- 
ing at  his  own  door  with  a  fat  baby  in  his 
arms.  "I  came  to  see  about  Mariette,* 
said  Maitre  Salomon  abruptly;  for  the 
sight  of  the  windmill  and  of  his  rival  had 
roused  his  old  animosity  to  all  its  early 
vigour.  "I  think  she  ought  not  to  have 
gone  away  without  bidding  me  good-bye; 
but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there;  pro- 
vided she  is  safe,  I  am  content ;  let  her  be 
civil  or  not." 

"Marie,"  called  the  miller,  "come  out. 
Here  is  a  miller  from  Manneville,  who  has 
something  to  say  about  Mariette."  A 
fresh  young  woman  came  out  on  this  sum- 
mons, and  Maitre  Salomon  telling  them 
both  briefly  all  he  knew,  again  asked  about 
Mariette. 

"  Then  the  tinker  has  got  her,  after  all," 
said  the  young  miller  coolly.  "Marie, 
take  the  baby,  it  is  getting  sleepy."  Then 
turning  to  Maitre  Salomon:  "You  know 
nothing  more  about  her,  I  suppose  ?  " 
.  "Did  I  not  come  to  see  about  her?" 
said  the  miller,  curtly. 

"  Ah  1  to  be  sure."  And,  having  handed 
the  baby  to  his  wife,  the  owner  of  the 
windmill  looked  hard  at  the  owner  of  the 
watermill.  Maitre  Salomon  felt  exasper- 
atfid 

"  Will  you  do  nothing  ?  Will  you  not 
interfere  ?  "  he  asked,  glaring  at  his  enemy. 
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"  I  am  that  baby's  father,  and  the  tinker 
is  Marietta's  father/'  stolidly  answered 
Jacques. 

"  I  do  not  believe  it.  I  will  never  be- 
lieve the  wretch  is  that  poor  innoocnt 
child's  father  1 "  indignantly  retorted  Maitre 
Salomon, 

"  Perhaps  he  is  not,"  quietly  said  Jacques, 
and  he  looked  at  his  rival  as  much  as  to 
**y, "  If  you  please,  that  matter  is  settled." 

Maitre  Salomon  scorned  to  waste  any 
more  words  on  this  unfeeling  animal. 
With  a  sad  and  heavy  heart  be  went  home, 
thinking  all  the  way :  "  Oh,  Marietta ;  if  1 
had  had  the  care  of  yon  all  these  years,  I 
would  not  let  you  go  so  coolly  from  me ; 
•fid  no  tinker,  no,  not  were  he  ten  times 
yonr  father,  should  have  taken  you." 

Maitre  Salomon  found  Catherine  at 
home,  and  in  great  glee.  "  I  have  found 
my  umbrella,"  she  cried.  "The  villain 
had  sold  it  to  Victoire,  but  I  made  her 
give  it  back ;  and  he  is  in  prison  at  Fon- 
taine, the  good-for-nothing  scapegrace, 
for  having  stolen  Desire's  new  chaldron, 
which  he  bought  last  Michaelmas,  you 
know.-' 

"  In  prison  at  Fontaine,"  cried  the  miller, 
'with  sudden  hope,  "and  —  and  was  any 
one  found  with  him  ?  " 

Joy  seemed  to  have  opened  Catherine's 
ears,  for  she  heard  and  answered  the  ques- 
tion. *'  Some  one  with  him.  No,  indeed ; 
there  is  a  band  of  them,  no  doubt ;  but  he 
was  caught  alone." 

The  miller  was  glad  to  think  the  child 
was  safe ;  but  it  stung  him  to  learn  that 
she  had  not  been  forcibly  taken  away. 
"  It  was  of  her  own  free  will  that  she  left 
nie  so  ungratefully  in  the  night,"  he 
thought,  sitting  down  with  a  downcast 
look.  "  She  wanted  me  no  more,  and  so 
she  stole  away  without  so  much  as  *  good- 
bye' or  '  thank  you/  little  uncivil  thing. 
I  will  think  no  more  about  her." 

"  Why,  Maitre  Salomon,  you  have  not 
eaten  your  cherries,  after  all,"  said  Cath- 
erine. 

"Eat  them,  Catherine,  or  give  them 
away,"  he  replied,  with  a  sorrowful  shake 
of  hi3  head ;  "  I  want  no  cherries." 

He  rose  and  went  upstairs  as  he  said  it. 
Catherine  ate  half  the  cherries  and  gave 
the  rest  to  a  neighbour's  child,  whilst 
Maitre  Salomon  locked  the  door  of  his 
mother's  room  and  said  to  himself,  as  he 
put  the  key  in  his  pocket, "  That  is  the 
end  of  my  fancy  1  yes,  that  is  the  end." 

There  was  an  epidemic  in  Manneville 
about  this  time,  and  Maitre  Salomon 
proved  one  of  its  13 rat  victims.  He  did 
not  die,  indeed,  as  his  neighbour  Susanne 


did,  but  he  lay  ill  for  many  weeks,  and 
when  he  recovered  Catherine  took  the 
disease,  and  lay  in  her  grave  before  ten 
days  were  over.  She  had  been  years  with 
her  young  cousin  and  master,  and  though 
she  was  deaf  and  wilful,  not  to  say  tire- 
some, he  missed  her  much,  and  grieved  for 
her  sincerely. 

"  You  must  take  some  one  else,  Maitre 
Salomon,"  said  his  female  neighbours. 
"Take  little  Catherine:  her  having  the 
name  you  are  so  used  to,  will  make  it 
convenient." 

"  Take  Lunie,"  said  another,  u  she  is  as 
good  a  worker  as  you  can  get." 

"  Time  enough  for  it  all,"  gloomily  re- 
plied the  miller,  evidently  wishing  to  be 
left  to  his  own  ways.  These  were  dull  and 
sad  enough.  It  might  be  his  recent  illness : 
it  might  be  the  death  of  Catherine;  it 
might  be  anything  else,  but  life  certainly 
was  very  joyless  to  Maitre  Salomon  just 
then.  Even  his  mill  had  ceased  to  please 
him ;  even  his  mother's  room  he  rarely  en* 
tered  now ;  and  he  must  have  been  a  very 
touchy  man,  for  he  was  always  brooding 
over  Mariette's  want  of  civility.  "I  had 
not  deserved  it  from  her,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, as  he  sat  alone  one  evening  indulging 
in  retrospective  discontent,  "  and  I  am  sure 
she  wa9  hiding  in  the  windmill  all  the  time 
I  was  talking  to  that  Jacques  of  hers. 
Of  course  she  was  laughing  at  me  to  be 
running  after  her  like  a  fool.  And  I  had 
been  kind  to  her,  and  if  my  mother  had 
taken  her,  I  am  sure  she  would,  poor,  dear 
soul,  if  she  had  had  the  opportunity,  Ma- 
rietta would  have  found  a  difference  be- 
tween the  watermill  of  Manneville  and  the 
windmill  of  Fontaine." 

A  great  difference  the  young  miller's 
fancy  certainly  made  in  Mariette's  imagin- 
ary destiny  at  the  watermill.  He  played 
with  her  as  a  child  in  the  garden,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  little  lake ;  he  took  her 
up  to  his  mother's  room  and  made  her  look 
out  on  the  river  from  behind  the  old  vine ; 
he  brought  her  home  some  of  the  smartest 
of  red  ribbons  for  her  dark  hair  as  she 
grew  up,  and  enjoyed  her  bright  eyes  and 
merry  laugh,  when  he  took  these  ribbons 
out  of  his  pocket  and  held  them  up  to  her 
admiration;  and  above  all  he  allowed  no 
Marie  and  no  fat  baby  to  come  between 
him  and  his  little  friend.  As  for  the 
tinker,  he  disposed  of  him  by  making  him 
confess,  through  the  rateht  of  some  irre- 
sistible argument,  that  Mariette  was  no 
child  of  his,  but  an  orphan  whom  he  had 
stolen,  and  all  whose  relations  were  dead. 
Thus  far  had  the  miller's  reverie  proceeded, 
when  a  tap  at  his  kitchen  door  roused  him. 
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''Here  they  are,  coming  again  to  worry 
me  about  little  Catherine. and  Lunie,"  be 
thought,  anuoyed  at  being  disturbed  at 
that  particular  part  of  his  dream :  and 
though  he  said  "  Come  in,"  he  did  not  look 
round. 

The  door  opened  gently,  a  light  step 
crossed  the  kitchen  floor,  and  drew  near 
him.  Then  the  miller  looked  op,  and  in 
the  dim  twilight  he  saw  Marietta  herself 
standing  before  htm  with  only  the  kitchen 
table  by  which  he  sat  between  them.  He 
was  so  amazed  at  this  unexpected  appari- 
tion, that  be  could  not  speak. 

"I  am  afraid  you  are  angry  with  me," 
timidly  said  Mariette,  "but  I  could  not 
help  running  away  that  night.  I  heard  the 
tinker  talking  to  Susaune,  and  when  he 
came  round  to  the  mill-house  door  I  was 
so  frightened  that  1  jumped  out  of  the 
window  and  nearly  got  drowned.  I  ran 
sway  to  the  wiudmill,  and  have  been  hid- 
ing ever  since :  but  I  am  safe  now,  for  he 
is  in  prison  for  three  years,  and  I  am  so 
glad ;  and  I  hope  yon  are  not  angry  with 
me." 

MI  am  not,"  replied  the  miller,  slowly; 
"hot  it  was  not  civil  to  run  away,  Made- 
moiselle Mariette." 

Mariette  hung  her  head  abashed,  and 
was  mute ;  then,  suddenly  looking  up  and 
speaking  in  a  rapid,  childish  way,  "I  do 
not  come  for  the  present,  Maitre  Salomon ; 
I  do  not  want  it;  but  I  bad  promised  to 
tell  you,  and  I  am  going  to  get  married. 
Jacques  and  Marie  have  found  me  a  hus- 
band —  Marie's  cousin.  They  did  not 
want  me  to  tell  you,  but  I  said  I  had 
promised:  and  I  am  to  be  married  next 
week." 

*  Married?  "  repeated  the  miller,  staring 
at  her, "  married*  and  you  come  and  tell 
me." 

"Yes,  I  had  promised,  Maitre  Salomon. 
Have  you  forgotten  V  " 

He  could  not  answer.  He  still  stared  at 
her  as  she  stood  there  before  him,  neat, 
demure,  and  pretty,  a  little  bird-like  crea- 
ture, and  he  asked  himself,  with  a  sharp 
pugt^hy  he  could  not  have  had  her  as 
well  as  another  man. 

"Married I"  he  said  again,  setting  his 
teeth  as  he  spoke,  "  why,  what  makes  you 
marry  V  " 

Mariette  stared  in  ber  turn.  "  Had  he 
forgotten  the  advice  he  bad  given  her  to 
marry,  in  order  to  be  safe  from  the  tinker? 
Why,  she  had  repeated  this  advice  to 
Jacques,  and  he  had  thought  so  well  of  it, 
that  he  and  Marie  had  found  her  a  hus- 
band." 

uDo  not  tell  me  that  again,"  interrupted 


the  miller,  exasperated.  "  Of  course  you 
like  him  I " 

"  Not  much,"  replied  Mariette,  confiden- 
tially ;  "  he  is  old ;  fifty,  at  least." 

"  Fifty !  Why,  he  could  be  your  grand- 
father/' exclaimed  Maitre  Salomon. 

"  He  is  very  grey  as  well,"  resumed  Ma- 
riette, looking  depressed ;  "  and  he  is  deaf 
of  one  ear,  but  he  hears  very  well  with  the 
other,  and  I  like  his  eldest  daughter, 
Louise,  so  much." 

So  this  man  was  not  merely  old,  dea( 
and  grey,  but  he  was  also  a  widower. 
Was  lie  rich,  at  least,  to  make  up  for  so 
many  drawbacks?  asked  the  miller,  indig- 
nantly.- 

"Rich!"  echoed  Mariette,  with  a  gay 
laugh,  "if  he  were  rich  he  would  not  have 
me.  But  Louise  is  going  to  get  married, 
and  he  wants  some  one  to  take  care  of 
him,  and  Jacques  wants  me  to  be  safe  from 
the  tinker,  so  he  and  Marie  found  him  out 
He  was  not  willing  at  first,  but  he  made 
up  his  mind  and  came  and  said  so  this 
morning,  and  we  are  to  be  married  next 
week." 

Maitre  Salomon  could  not  believe  his 
ears.  Was  she,  this  pretty,  innocent, 
thoughtless  child,  to  be  sacrificed  so? 
Was  she  to  become  an  old  man's  nurse  in 
order  to  be  saved  from  a  tinker  who  was 
not  her  father,  Maitre  Salomon  was  sure. 
He  rose,  he  walked  about  his  kitchen  in 

Sreat  agitation ;  he  came  back  at  last  to 
[ariette,  and  with  a  great  tightening  at 
his  throat,  said,  "  Mariette,  they  all  tell  me 
to  take  some  one  instead  of  Catherine,  but 
the  fact  is  I  feel  I  want  a  wife.  Do  you 
know  of  one  that  would  suit  me?" 

"  Oh,  so  well,"  cried  Mariette,  brighten- 
ing; "there  is  Jacques'  sister  Delphine; 
she  is  pretty,  and  has  plenty  of  .money, 

and " 

"That  was  not  what  I  meant  to  say," 
interrupted  Maitre  Salomon,  reddening; 
"  the  fact  is  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  marry 
that  deaf  old  widower,  who  could  not 
make  up  his  miud  —  no,  that  is  not  it 
either ;  the  truth  is,  Mariette,"  exclaimed 
the  miller,  desperately,  "that  I  took  a 
fancy  to  you  when  I  saw  you  from  behind 
the  vine-leaves  in  my  mother's  room,  wash- 
ing your  face  and  combing  your  hair,  and 
if  you  will  just  throw  the  old  fellow  over 
and  have  me,  why  we  can  get  married, 
and  you  can  come  here  at  once,  because 
you  see,"  added  Maitre  Salomon,  who 
could  not  help  being  a  matter-of-fact  Nor- 
man, "  everything  is  going  wrong  since 
Catherine  died,  and  the  neighbours  worry 
my  life  out  about  Lunie  and  little  Cather- 
ine, they  do." 
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Marietta  heard  him,  bat  thought  she 
was  dreaming..  Could  the  miller,  the 
handsome,  rich,  young  miller  of  Manneville 
be  in  earnest  or  was  he  dreaming,  that  he 
talked  so.  "  Well  1 "  said  Maitre  Salomon, 
who  stood  before  her  looking  down  in  her 
face. 

"You  cannot  mean  it,"  she  replied, 
looking  up  at  him  with  evident  doubt  in 
her  blue  eyes.  "It  is  too  good  to  be 
true." 

Bnt  it  was  not  too  good  to  be  true,  after 
all,  and  Mariette,  half  laughing,  half  cry- 
ing for  joy,  could  not  help  saying,  "  Oh,  I 
am  so  glad — so  glad !  for  I  could  not  bear 
him,  only  I  was  so  frightened  of  the 
tinker.  And  he  squints,  you  know,"  she 
added,  confidentially ;  "  but  I  did  not  like 
to  say.  so." 

The  miller  was  a  man  of  few  words,  and 
his  courting,  for  many  reasons,  was  a  brief 
one.  Marie  was  very  much  affronted  that 
her  cousin  should  be  so  cavalierly  jilted ; 
but  Jacques,  who  had  never  liked  the 
match,  chuckled  at  its  being  broken  off 
with  such  evideut  enjoyment  that  he  won 
the  heart  of  Maitre  Salomon,  who  actually 
ceased  to  think  the  windmill  the  ugliest  he 
had  ever  seen. 

Mariette  made  the  best  of  miller's  wives. 
She  sang  like  a  lark,  was  as  busy  as  a  bee, 
and  thought  nothing  and  no  one  could 
compare  with  the  mill  and  the  miller  of 
Manneville.  Every  one  liked  her;  even 
the  neighbours,  who  had  recommended 
Lunie  and  little  Catherine,  said  she  was 
not  amiss.  She  had  but  one  fault;  she 
was  too  fond  of  looking  out  of  that  win- 
dow with  the  vine-leaves  growing  so  thick 
and  green  around  it,  and  whence  you  can 
see  the  stepping-stones  and  the  tall  beech 
tree,  and  the  little  shining  river  flowing  on 
in  golden  sunlight  or  green  shade. 

The  tinker  died  suddenly  in  prison,  and 
had  no  time  to  say  anything  about  Mari- 
ette's  relations.  "Never  mind,"  says 
Maitre  Salomon,  "  I  am  sure  they  are  all 
dead." 


From  The  CornhiU  Magazine. 
ON  80MB  PECULIARITIES  OF   SOCIETr  IN 

AMERICA. 

Why  this  paper,  which  is  intended  to 
give  some  account  of  the  social  relations 
of  young  men  and  maidens  in  the  United 
States,  should  have  been  by  the  Editor  of 
the  CornhiU  or  this  present  writer  entitled 
"  On  the  Social  Peculiarities  of  America," 
I  really  do  not  know.    The  phrase  seems 


to  imply  that  there  is  something  odd  and 
singular  in  American  customs,  whereat 
the  fact  is  merely  that  these  customs  differ 
from  our  own,  which,  in  their  turn,  appear 
to  other  civilized  nations  quite  as  odd 
and  unreasonable.  Pindar  has  said, "  Cus- 
tom is  king  over  all ;  "  and  Herodotus,  by 
way  of  illustrating  the  remark,  which  was 
perhaps  less  of  a  commonplace  then  than 
now,  tells  a  story  of  a  certain  tribe  of  In- 
dians who,  when  they  heard  from  a  Greek 
traveller  that  in  his  country  people  used 
to  burn  the  bodies  of  their  deceased  rela- 
tives, cried  out  with  horror  —  their  own 
practice  being  to  kill  and  eat  an  aged 
parent.  In  a  manner  slightly  less  marked 
we  do  much  the  same  as  these  Indians ; 
we  unconsciously  assume  our  notions  of 
propriety  to  be  the  natural  ones,  and  re- 
quire some  defence  or  apology  to  be 
offered  for  any  deviations  from  them. 
This  is  perhaps  most  conspicuously  the 
case  in  matters  of  social  etiquette,  for  its 
rules  grow  into  us  and  become  by  con- 
stant observance  so  much  parts  of  our- 
selves that  we  forget  they  are  only  an  ex- 
pression of  floating  opinion  which  we 
might  disregard  if  we  pleased.  Hence,  in 
attempting  to  describe  a  system  of  man- 
ners and  usages  unlike  that  which  prevails 
in  happy  England,  one  must  begin  by  re- 
questing readers,  and  in  particular  by  en- 
treating ladies  not  to  be  startled  at  hear- 
ing of  these  free  and  lightsome  ways,  and 
not  to  condemn  them  or  those  who  prac- 
tise them  till  they  have  reflected  well  on 
the  whole  matter.  A  French  lady  is 
•hocked  by  the  license  of  English  man-  ' 
oers;  she  will  stand  beside  her  daughter 
in  a  quadrille,  lead  her  away  the  moment 
it  is  over,  and  lift  up  her  hands  when  she 
sees  a  couple  wander  off  towards  the  con- 
servatory. A  Turkish  lady  will  be  even 
more  severe  in  her  criticisms  on  the  in- 
delicacy of  all  the  Franks  than  Paris  is 
upon  London  and  London  upon  New 
xork. 

Now,  as  to  America,  everybody  in  Eng- 
land knows  that  social  intercourse  is  muoh 
more  free  there  than  it  is  in  Europe,  but 
hardly  anybody  knows  in  what  precisely 
this  freedom  consists,  or  what  its  results 
are  to  the  young  people  and  the  whole 
community.  Nor  is  it  easy,  even  in  the 
States  themselves,  to  make  out  how  mat- 
ters stand.  Society  differs  greatly  in  town 
and  in  country,  in  New  England,  in  the 
middle  States,  in  the  South,  in  the  West 
Even  in  the  same  city  different  sets,  all 
of  them  claiming  to  be  M  genteel,'1  will  ob- 
serve very  different  rules,  some  being 
more    and    some    less  influenced  by  Ea- 
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ropean  example.  Then  one  can't  always 
trust  what  one  hears;  for  while  an  in- 
formant of  advanced  ideas  tends  to  exag- 
gerate the  freedom  permitted,  others  are 
morbidly  anxious  not  to  be  supposed  to 
fall  below  the  English  standard  of  good- 
breeding,  and  will  soften  down  or  deny 
outright  what  is  most  distinctively  Trans- 
atlantic. The  statements  of  this  paper 
are  therefore  given  with  some  diffidence, 
and  with  a  perfect  knowledge  that  many 
of  them  might  plausibly  be  controverted. 
They  are,  as  one  says  in  a  preface,  the  re- 
salt  of  an  honest  and  painstaking  investi- 
gation, conducted  by  unprejudiced  inquir- 
er* whose  sources  of  information  were 
both  ample  and  various.  But  I  am  sure 
that  if  they  should  meet  the  eyes  of  cer- 
tain ladies  belonging  to  certain  sets  in  New 
York  and  Washington,  they  will  be  scout- 
ed with  real  or  affected  indignation. 
K  Who  can  this  Englishman  have  lived  with 
when  he  was  in  our  country  ?  Very  infe- 
rior people,  we  guess.  We  don't  know 
such  people."  Nevertheless  the  risk, 
which  after  all  is  not  a  terrible  one,  of  in- 
curring the  censure  of  these  ladies,  must 
be  laced. 

The  first  point  in  which  the  difference 
from  England  strikes  a  stranger  is  the 
liberty  allowed  to  girls  and  young  men  of 
going  about  together.  They  walk  out  in 
the  country  or  in  the  streets  of  a  town  not 
merely  in  groups,  but  a  couple,  all  alone, 
unaccompanied  by  aunts  or  brothers,  with- 
out asking  any  permission,  and  without 
attracting  any  notice.  A  girl  may  do  this 
with  some  particular  friend  as  often  as  she 
pleases,  I  knew  a  young  gentleman  of  Prov- 
idence, R.  L,  and  an  extremely  nice  fellow 
he  was,  who  for  a  year  or  more  strolled 
out  for  two  hours  one  afternoon  in  every 
week  with  one  young  lady  whose  company 
pleased  him,  and  nobody  ceusured  either 
of  them.  Both  belonged  to  the  best  soci- 
ety. Driving  is  more  to  the  taste  of  all 
Americans,  young  and  old,  men  and  wo- 
men, than  walking  is,  and  to  take  a  lady 
out  for  a  drive  behind  his  fast-trotting  horse 
is  one  of  the  chief  delights  of  the  Ameri- 
can youth,  who  is  always  happier  in  the 
society  of  women  than  in  that  of  his  own 
•ex.  Here  and  there  a  parent  (of  Euro- 
pean proclivities)  may  be  found  who,  with- 
out venturing  openly  to  disapprove  the 
practice,  tries  to  avoid  falling  in  with  it ; 
and  when  the  thing  is  done  on  a  large 
scale,  it  is  thought,  in  some  sets,  to  be  a 
trifle  more  decorous  to  have  a  matron  of 
the  party.  .In  New  York,  for  instance, 
where  French  or  English  notions  of  eti- 
quette are  more   powerful  than  in  most 


other  cities,  when  half-a-dozen  young  men 
invite  as  many  girls  to  drive  with  them  up 
through  Central  Park  to  a  favourite 
dining-place  near  the  north  end  of  Man- 
hattan Island,  dine  or  sup  there,  and  come 
back  in  the  evening,  they  usually  secure 
one  married  lady  who  does  propriety,  or, 
as  they  express  it,  matronizes  the  party. 
One,  however,  is  enough,  and  she  is  not 
necessarily  a  relative.  But  this  is  rather 
an  exceptional  concession  to  European 
ideas ;  over  almost  the  whole  country,  and 
especially  in  the  West,  no  question  would 
be  raised  as  to  the  right  of  youths  and 
maidens  to  drive  about  alone  together  in 
wagon,  buggy,  buck-board,  or  any  other 
contrivance  upon  wheels. 

At  evening  parties,  and  in  particular  at 
dances,  which  are  frequented  more  assidu- 
ously and  enthusiastically  by  the  Ameri- 
can youth  than  by  our  own,  the  chaperon, 
if  not  quite  unknown,  is  comparatively 
rare  and  insignificant.  At  Washington, 
where  social  usages  are  a  good  deal  influ- 
enced by  the  presence  of  so  many  diplo- 
matists from  Europe,  I  believe  that  she 
flourishes ;  and  the  same  may  be  the  case 
in  particular  sets  in  one  or  two  of  the 
other  Atlantic  cities.  But  in  most  parts 
of  the  Union  her  presence  would  be 
thought  quite  unnecessary.  Now  and 
then,  of  course,  it  will  happen  that  a 
mother  or  elder  sister  accompanies  the 
girl,  but  far  more  frequently  she  goes  by 
herself  to  the  ball,  looks  after  herself  when 
she  ts  there,  and  comes  home  with  a  friend 
or  a  servant,  sometimes  with  a  young  man 
who  escorts  her  through  the  streets.  Such 
an  escort,  one  is  told,  need  not  be  a  rel- 
ative or  intimate  friend ;  he  may  even  be 
a  mere  acquaintance  who  has  been  intro- 
duced to  her  at  the  party.  Then  there  is 
a  convenient  practice  by  which  a  lady  may 
provide  herself  with  an  escort  for  the 
whole  evening,  which  two  bright  New. 
Yorkers,  who  described  it  to  the  writer, 
strongly  recommended  for  adoption  here. 
The  lady  asks  a  young  man  whom  she 
knows  fairly  well  to  accompany  her  to 
such  or  such  a  ball,  to  which  he  probably 
has  not  been  invited.  He  conveys  her 
there  accordingly,  is  presented  as  her 
guest  to  the  lady  of  the  house,  leaves  her 
to  her  own  devices  for  the  evening,  and 
takes  her  borne  again  in  the  small  hours. 
Such  an  escort  is  called  "  a  walking  stick/* 
and  the  only  drawback,  said  my  inform- 
ants, to  employing  him  is  his  tendency  to 
hang  about  his  owner  at  the  dance,  where 
perhaps  he  knows  scarcely  any  one,  and 
to  bother  her  by  asking  for  dances  and 
introductions.    He  has  not  evjen  the  last 
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resource  of  the  English  wallflower,  for 
there  are  no  chaperons  to  make  conversa- 
tion to :  and  one  mast  therefore  choose  as 
walking  stick  a  person  of  some  resource 
who  can  shift  for  himself.  In  the  same 
way,  if  a  young  lady  wishes  to  go  to"  the 
theatre  or  opera,  she  may  ask  a  gentleman 
to  take  her  there.  He  can't  well  refuse 
the  honour,  though  it  is  an  expensive  one, 
for  carriage,  hire  in  New  York  is  about 
five  times  as  high  as  in  London;  so  he 
provides  a  carriage  (if  he  has  none  of  his 
own),  calls  for  her,  takes  her  to  the  play, 
and  gives  her  very  likely  a  supper  at  Del- 
monico'a  afterwards.  This  is  obviously 
a  rather  stronger  deviation  from  English 
ways  than  the  mere  absence  of  chaperons 
at  parties,  (in  which  respect  the  usage  of 
London  does  not  govern  all  our  cities), 
and  there  are  families  where  it  might  be 
thought  to  savoar  of  fastness.  But  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  unimpeachable 
people  do  it  and  permit  it,  and  that  a  girl 
is  not  compromised  by  it. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  course  that 
a  girl's  friends  should  be  also  her  parents' 
friends.  Just  as  here  the  acquaintance  of  a 
young  man  who  live3  at  home  are  gener- 
ally knowu  to  the  rest  of  his  family,  so 
there  a  young  lady's  will  be.  But  not 
necessarily  so.  YVm  meet  her  at  a  party 
and  dance  with  her,  or  inquire  about  the 
Spanish  song  she  has  sung  so  prettily ;  she 
asks  you  to  call  and  see  her,  adding  per- 
haps that  she  will  sing  Spanish  songs  to 
you  all  the  afternoon.  You  go  to  the 
house  and  ask  for  her:  she  comes  down 
and  receives  you  alone  or  with  her  sister. 
Her  mother  may  or  may  not  appear*  prob- 
ably doe3  not ;  and  you  may  perhaps  keep 
up  the  acquaintance  for  long  enough,  fall 
in  love  with  her  if  you  like,  without  ever 
being  presented  to  her  parents,  without 
so  much  i\3  knowing  them  by  sight.  It  is 
well  understood  that  she  is  both  able  and 
entitled  to  look  after  herself  an  1  choose 
her  own  friends.  Sometimes  it  will  hap- 
pen that  two  sisters  move  in  different  sets, 
as  brothers  among  ourselves,  and  know 
very  little  of  one  another's  companions. 

The  same  idea  that  a  girl  does  not  need 
the  Bort  of  protection  which  custom  insists 
on  putting  her  under  in  Europe,  makes  it 
possible  for  her  to  move  about  more  freely 
than  she  can  well  do  here.  She  may  travel 
alone  on  the  railroad*,  perhaps  all  the  way 
from  Philadelphia  to  St.  Louis  or  Chicago, 
without  attracting  notice,  stopping  at  ho- 
tels on  the  way.  She  may  go  on  foot  or  in 
the  horse-cara  through  the  streets  of  a  city 
without  being  exposed  to  remark,  much 
less  to  impertinence.    Except  perhaps  in 


the  business  quarter  of  New  York  City, 
there  is  scarcely  a  spot  in  the  Union  where 
it  would  surprise  one  to  find  a  young  lady 
walking  alone.  All  this  is  of  course  much 
facilitated  by  the  arrangements  so  care- 
fully made  for  the  comfort  of  ladies,  for 
whom  there  is  reserved  a  separate  car  on 
the  railroads,  usually  the  last  in  the  train, 
and  who  find  in  every  hotel  of  pretension 
a  spacious  ladies'  drawing-room,  often  the 
only  and  always  the  best  public  room  in 
the  house,  to  which  none  but  they  and 
gentlemen  in  their  train  are  admitted. 
Nevertheless  it  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of 
the  people  that  it  should  bo  so  easy  for  la- 
dies to  go  alone  everywhere  unmolested; 
and  there  are  few  points  in  which  Transat- 
lantic ways  come  out  more  clearly  superior 
to  our  own.  To  be  an  isolated  woman  is  a 
much  less  formidable  thing  there  than  in 
the  old  countries. 

Of  all  American  devices  for  enjoying  the 
delicious  autumn,  the  very  pleasaotest, 
and  to  a  European  at  least  the  most  ro- 
mantic, is  a  party  in  the  woods.  A  group 
of  friends  arrange  to  go  together  in  to  some 
mountain  and  forest  region,  usually  into 
the  great  Adirondack  wilderness  to  the 
west  of  Lake  Cham  plain,  carrying  with 
them  guns  and  fishing-rods,  tents,  blankets, 
and  an  ample  store  of  groceries,  and  en- 
gaging three  or  four  guides.  They  embark 
with  all  their  equipments,  and  pass  in  their 
boats  up  the  rivers  and  across  the  lakes  of 
this  great  wild  country  through  sixty  or 
eighty  miles-  of  trackless  forest,  glowing 
with  a  brilliance  of  scarlet  and  yellow  that 
no  words  can  render,  to  their  chosen  camp- 
ing ground  at  the  foot  of  some  tall  rook 
that  rises  from  the  still  crystal  of  the  lake. 
Here  they  build  their  bark  hut  and  spread 
their  beds  of  the  elastic  and  fragrant  hem- 
lock boughs ;  the  men  roam  about  during 
the  day  tracking  the  deer,  or  now  and  then, 
if  such  luck  befal,  the  wary  painter,*  the 
ladies  read  and  work  and  bake  the  corn 
cakes;  at  night  there  is  a  merry  gathering 
aud  a  row  in  the  soft  moonlight.  On  these 
expeditions  brothers  will  take  sisters  and 
couuns,  their  sisters  and  cousins  bringing, 
perhaps,  lady  friend  i  with  them ;  the  broth- 
er's friends  will  come  too,  and  all  will  live 
together  in  a  fraternal  way  for  weeks  or 
months,  though  no  elderly  relative  or  mar- 
ried lady  bo  of  the  party. 

All  this  arises  from,  or  at  least  is  mads 
much  more  natural  by,  the  freedom  with 
which  young  people  associate  together  at 
school.  In  the  great  towns,  especially  on 
the  eastern  seaboard,  girls  and- boys  of  the 
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upper  class  are  usually  educated  apart; 
but  in  the  smaller  towns  everywhere,  and 
in  some  of  the  great  western  cities,  they 
are  more  commonly  taught  together  in  the 
lime  classes  up  to  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years  of  age,  just  as  they  were  in  England 
two  centuries  ago,  and  as  they  are  said  to 
have  been  till  quite  lately  in  some  parts 
of  the  north.    At  present  the  tendency  is 
for  fashionable  people  rather  to  send  their 
girls  to  private  boarding  schools,  often  to 
convents.    But  in  Chicago,  for  instance,  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  daughters  of  the 
best  families  may  be  found  in  the  public 
High  School  along  with  the  boys ;  and  in 
Cambridge  in  Massachusetts,  the  seat  of 
Harvard  University,  one  is  told  by  the  la- 
dies of  the  place,  the  wives  and  sisters  of 
the  professors,  that  they  were  mostly  edu- 
cated at  the  High  School  with  their  broth- 
ers, and  that  they  rejoice  to  have  been 
there,    There    are    even   colleges   where 
jonng  men  and  young  women  live  and  are 
taught  together,  such  as  Obcrlin  in  Ohio, 
which  has  been  so  well  described  by  Miss 
Jex  Blake ;  and  Antioch  in  the  same  state, 
where  several  of  the  professors  have  been 
women,  and  where  the  students  used  to 
dine  together,  and  spend  several  evenings 
in  the  week  in  one  another's  company.   At 
Ann  Arbor   in    Michigan,  probably  the 
greatest  university  of  the  We3t,  girls  have 
within  the  last  few  years  been  admitted  as 
■Indents  on  equal  terms,  in  compliance 
with  the  repeatedly-expressed  wish  of  the 
State  Legislature,  ana  are  beginning  to 
come  in  considerable  numbers.    In  this 
present  session  (1871-2)  there  are  between 
sixty  and  seventy  in  residence  there.    The 
judicious,  though  not  quite  unanimous  as 
to  the  success  of  this  system,  are  on  the 
whole  in  its  favour,  and  it  is  worth  remark- 
ing that  those  are  most  in  its  favour  who 
have  had  practical  experience  of  its  work- 
ing.   Some  say  that  the  presence  of  the 
ladies  must  tend  to  distract  the  young  men 
from  their  studies;  while  others  declare 
that  the  girls,  stimulated  by  competitiou 
with  the  men,  work  with  an  ardour  which 
is  sometimes  dangerous  to  their  health, 
fiat  no  one  ventures  to  allege  that  in  a 
moral  point  of  view  there  is  anything  to 
object  to  or  to  regret :  the  relations  of  the 
students  to  one  another  are  admitted  to  be 
simple,  natural,  mutually  beneficial,  and 
the  whole  tone  of  the  institutions  excellent. 
This  may  be  largely  due  to  the  ease  and 
simplicity  of  Western  life  in  general,  which 
differs  more  from  that  of  Boston  or  Phila- 
delphia than  the  ways  of  Kerry  or  Orkney 
do  from  those  of  Middlesex.    But  in  any 


case,  and  however  you  may  explain  it,  it  if 
remarkable  and  honourable. 

As  respects  the  interchange  of  letters 
between  young  people,  much  conflicting 
evidence   is    given.    One    shrewd  young 
man,  I  remember,  when  his  sisters  were 
vehemently  asserting  their  right  to  corre- 
spond without  let  or  hindrance  with  their 
male  friends,  shook  his  head  and  grimly  re- 
marked that  they  lived  iu  a  free  country; 
a  young  man  might  exchange  as  many  let- 
ters as  he  pleased  with  a  girl,  but  he  would 
end  by  finding  himself  "  in  a  box."    They, 
however,  reiterated  their  claims,  and  sub- 
sequent inquiry  proved  that  in  the  main 
they  were  rtaht.    For  a  girl  and  a  youth 
who  are  merely  friends  to  keep  up  a  regular 
cross  fire  of  letters  is  not  very  common, 
'because  there,  as  here,  the  taste  for  letter 
writing  has  declined,  and  men  who  have  a 
gift  for  it  have  mostly  something  else  to 
do.     But  if  two  young  people  feel  suffi- 
ciently interested  in  one  another  to  go  on 
corresponding,  they  may  do  so  without  re- 
proach or  offence,  without  exciting  any  of 
those  expectations  on  either  side  which 
here  in  England  the  families  of  the  parties 
concerned,  if  not  one  of  the  parties  them- 
selves, would  be  pretty  sure  to  entertain. 
To  put  the  matter  shortly  and  practically : 
the  father  to  whom  a  bundle  of  letters  is 
brought  at  breakfast  time,  when  he  sees 
one  directed  to  Laura  in  a  masculine  hand 
which  he  remembers  to  have  noticed  often 
euough  for  the  last  few  months,  has  no 
right  to  throw  across. the  table  along  with 
it  either  a  frown  or  a  meaning  smile  ;  while 
the  mother  who  watches  in  silence  will  not 
feel  it  her  duty  to  make  inquiries  or  give 
warnings  afterwards.      Aud  this  not  so 
much    because  American    daughters  are 
more  independent  than    English    ones  — 
there  is  as  much  affection  and,  so  far  as  ap- 
pears, as  much  confidence  between  parents 
and  children  there  as  here  —  as  because, 
according  to    the   understanding    of  the' 
Western  world,  the  interchange  of  letters 
has  not  the  same  meaning  as  here.    That 
it  is  just  a  very  little  bit  dangerous,  that, 
if  there  is  any  special  predilection  in  either 
party  for  the  other,  it  may  tend  to  increase 
it,  feeding  the    imagination,  keeping   the 
idea  of   the  absent  constantly  before  the 
mind,  — this  must  be  admitted.    But  it  is 
less  dangerous  when  felt  to  be  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  things,  known  to  be  compat- 
ible with  no  peculiar  regard  on  the  part 
of  the  other  correspondent.    To  be  sure, 
it  must  not  be  too  frequent  —  letters  twice 
a-week  would  excite  remark;  and  it  must 
be  open.    A  clandestine  correspondence  is 
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suspicious    everywhere;    but  in  America 
there  is  little  temptation  to  it. 

These  phenomena  are  the  slight  but 
characteristic  traits  of  a  society  which  has 
developed  itself  under  wholly  new  condi- 
tions, and  to  some  extent  upon  new  beliefs 
and  principles.  It  is  in  the  Western  States, 
as  has  just  been  said,  that  its  distinctive 
character  comes  out  most  clearly,  as  it  is 
in  the  great  Atlantic  cities  that  European 
usages  and  ideas  are  most  in  the  ascendant. 
But  everywhere  over  the  Union  one  can't 
help  feeling  how  considerable  the  difference 
from  England  is  —  I  say  "England,"  be- 
cause any  one  who  knows  Ireland  will  think 
the  social  contrast  to  that  country  far  less 
marked.  Society  in  America  is  altogether 
easier  than  ours,  simpler,  more  elastic, 
more  variable,  more  gay  and  sparkling* 
more  tolerant  (spite  of  De  Tocqueville's 
reflections  on  democratic  uniformity)  of 
individual  divergences  from  the  common 
type.  Woman  hold  in  it  a  very  conspicu- 
ous and  influential  place.  They  have  more 
control  over  their  property  than  in  Eng- 
land, and  are  in  all  respects  on  a  much 
more  complete  equality  with  their  husbands 
in  the  eye  of  the  law.  They  have  made 
their  way  into  most  or  all  of  the  learned 
professions.  They  are  not  thought  of  as 
necessarily  dependent  on  man,  and  are  not 
expected,  no  not  even  by  respectable  old- 
fashioned  people,  to  be  a  mere  reflection 
of  his  wishes  and  opinions.  They  are  not 
talked  down  to  in  America:  you  never 
hear  there,  as  you  so  often  do  here,  a  triv- 
ial young  whipper-snapper  condescending 
to  a  lady  intellectually  as  well  as  morally 
his  superior,  but  who  would  think  it  unbe- 
coming to  let  her  superiority  appear.  On 
political,  social,  literary  questions,  a  woman 
is  expected  to  have  her  opinion  like  a  man ; 
she  is  as  free  to  give  it ;  she  is  listened  to 
with  more  external  deference  and  as  much 
substantial  respect.  She  is  not  in  the  least 
afraid  of  being  thought  blue ;  and  though 
I  do  not  believe  that  women  of  high  and 
wide  culture  are  any  commoner  in  America 
than  in  England,  if  so  common,  women 
sunk  in  iguorance  or  prejudice  and  wholly 
devoid  of  literary  interests,  are  certainly 
much  more  rare. 

But  it  is  very  easy  to  exaggerate  this 
comparative  prominence  and  self-confi- 
dence of  women,  and  many  English  travel- 
lers have  exaggerated  it.  It  is  not  at  all 
true  that  ladies  in  the  States  obtrude  them- 
selves, or  claim  as  right  what  courtesy  is 
generally  willing  to  concede  to  them.  The 
women  who,  as  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope  says, 
come  and  stand  before  you  in  a  railway 
car  or  an  omnibus  till  you  rise  and  give 


them  your  place,  may  exist ;  but  the  pres- 
ent writer  has  never  had  the  ill-luck  to 
meet  with  them.  They  accept  any  casual 
attentions  which  a  fellow-traveller  can  ren- 
der with  perhaps  a  shade  more  of  nonchal- 
ance than  a  lady  would  show  in  England, 
but  on  the  whole  they  are  perfectly  willing 
to  take  the  burdens  as  well  as  as  the  ben- 
efits of  equality.  It  is  fully  as  common  in 
England  as  in  America  for  men  to  stand 
up  to  offer  a  lady  their  place  in  a  street  or 
railway-car.  The  Woman's  Rights  Move- 
ment, about  which  so  much  has  been  said, 
is  really  no  stronger  in  the  States  than  in 
England,  perhaps  not  so  strong ;  for  though 
its  adherents  may  be  more  numerous, 
they  are,  as  a  rule,  less  eminent  by  their 
talents  or  social  position.  The  agitation 
for  the  female  franchise,  for  instance,  is 
more  generally  discountenanced  by  the 
"  best  people  "  in  the  Eastern  cities  than 
it  is  in  London,  and  counts  among  its  lead* 
ers  and  sympathizers  perhaps  only  some 
five  or  six  ladies  whose  standing  is  as  good, 
relatively,  as  that  of  the  scores  that  take 
part  in  it  here.  An  ordinary  American 
matron  is  as  little  "  masculine "  in  the 
common  sense  of  the  word,  and  as  unwill- 
ing to  be  thought  masculine,  as  her  English 
cousins ;  and  if  not  so  much  alarmed,  she 
is  just  as  much  repelled  by  the  clamorous 
rhetoric  of  the  Woman's  Rights  party. 
The  English  domestic  ideal  is  still  her 
ideal.  And  in  some  respects  she  has  shown 
less  willingness  to  assume  public  duties 
than  our  English  ladies  have.  Though 
nine  tenths  of  the  teachers  in  American 
public  schools  are  women,  women  do  not 
sit  upon  the  school  boards ;  and  even  in- 
stitutions like  the  Vassar  Female  College 
are  managed  by  governing  bodies  consist- 
ing entirely  of  men. 

To  express  the  precise  nature  of  the 
difference  between  American  and  English 
ladies  is  extremely  hard  —  it  is  something 
too  subtle  to  be  represented  by  any  combi- 
nation of  epithet3.  You  ara  sensible  of  a 
sort  of  charm  which  is  wanting  here :  you 
miss  another  charm  which  is  present  here : 
you  do  not  know  which  is  more  to  be  de- 
sired, but  you  doubt  the  possibility  of  com- 
bining them.  American  girls  are  certainly 
more  independent  than  ours  are;  more 
accustomed  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
think  for  themselves,  decide  for  themselves ; 
not  less  really  domestic  in  their  hearts,  but 
less  tied  to  their  mother's  apron  strings; 
franker  in  their  speech,  and  more  ready  to 
tell  you  about  themselves,  their  circum- 
stances, their  families.  There  is  a  kind  of 
French  verve  and  force  about  them,  but 
there    is    also    a    Teutonic    truthfulness. 
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IWn  there  is  a  nimbleness  and  versatility 
of  mind,  as  well  as  a  self-possession  of 
manner,  which  pats  a  stranger  at  his  ease 
from  the  first.  Where  an  English  girl 
throws  the  weight  of  the  conversation  on 
her  partner  an  American  girl  takes  it  op, 
draws  him  out,  perhaps  chaffs  him  in  a 
genial  fashion,  and  expresses  her  opinion 
freely  on  all  the  to  fries  that  turn  up. 
English  ladies  of  the  old  school  would  be 
apt  to  disapprove  of  her  on  slight  acquain- 
tance. But  when  they  come  to  know  her 
better,  thej  would  perceive  that  she  is,  in 
essential  matters,  decorous  as  well  as  re- 
fined. American  ladies  who  have  mixed 
in  fashionable  society  in  London  may  often 
be  heard  to  say  that  they  are  astonished  at 
the  quantity  of  scandal  they  hear  talked 
there;  and  it  is  certainly  true  that  one 
bears  very  little  in  America.  In  such 
places  as  New  York  and  Chicago  there  are 
of  course  fast  sets,  just  as  there  are  in 
London  and  Liverpool.  But  in  point  of 
parity  and  real  moral  elevation  the  best 
society  in  America  is  possibly  superior, 
and  at  any  rate  equal  to  that  of  our  own 
upper  classes ;  while  the  American  middle 
class  is  certainly  more  cultivated,  more 
interested  in  the  "  things  of  the  mind  " 
than  the  commercial  class  in  England. 

One  would  like  to  examine  the  causes  of 
this  divergence  in  the  type  of  female  char- 
acter, to  inquire  how  much  is  due  to 
Protestantism  —  for  the  spirit  of  Protest- 
antism has  worked  more  fully  and  power- 
folly  in  America  than  in  England  —  how 
much  to  the  circumstances  of  a  society 
which  developed  out  of  small  communities 
living  familiarly  together  with  few  relics 
of  the  stiffness  and  class  separation  of 
feudalism.  But  this  would  lead  one  away 
from  the  question  which  is  of  most  practi- 
cal interest  to  everybody,  the  question  how 
this  freedom  of  social  intercourse  which 
has  been  described  affects  the  character 
sad  happiness  of  individual  men  and 
women.  Upon  this  point  it  is  satisfactory 
to  have  a  clear  opinion.  One  may  grant 
that  the  independence  of  American  women 
has  its  defects  as  well  as  its  merits:  an 
acute  American  lady  once  observed  to  me 
that  she  found  English  girls  more  attractive 
than  her  own  countrywomen  just  because 
they  piqued  her  cariosity :  they  did  not  so 
soon  show  all  that  was  in  them.  One  may 
confess  that  they  occasionally  give  an  im- 
pression of  hardness,  which,  even  if  you 
oelieve  it  to  be  merely  superficial,  is  a 
little  repellent.  But  a  candid  observer  will 
overlook  drawbacks  more  serious  than 
these  when  he  comes  to  consider  how 
moch  this  independence,  this  freedom,  con- 


tributes to  the  pleasantness  of  American 
life  —  how  many  opportunities  it  gives  for 
a  natural,  easy,  healthy  friendship  between 
young  people.    Youths    and    maidens  in 
America  certainly  have,  in  their  own  em- 
phatic language,  <*a  good  time."    They 
can  see  as  much  of  one  another  as  they 
please ;  they  can  do  so  without  the  sense 
of   being    watched    and    criticized;    and, 
what  is  more  than  all,  they  can  be  friendly 
and  mutually  interested  without  fearing 
to  be  misunderstood.    When  two  young 
people  take  a  liking  for  one  another's  so- 
ciety, they  may  talk  together  of  an  even-' 
in£  for  an  hour  or  more,  may  walk  or 
drive  together,  may  perhaps  correspond, 
and  yet  nobody  will  have  a  right  to  sup- 
pose there  is  anything  but  friendship  in 
the  case.    They  are  not  driven,  as  they 
would  be  in  proper  England,  either  into 
repressing  or  concealing  their  feeling,  or 
else  into  carrying  it  hastily  into  something 
else,  and  pledging  themselves  for  ever  to 
one    another    by    a   formal  engagement. 
Friends  may  laugh  and    chaff,   and   tell 
Charlie  or  Jane  that  they  seem  to  be  fond 
of  being  together,  but  Charlie  and  Jane 
can  take  it  coolly  and  go  on  their  way  un- 
moved, for  each  of  them  knows  that  so 
long  as  nothing  is  done  but  what  custom 
and  etiquette  allow,  neither  has  any  right 
to  suppose,  and  is  not  likely  to  suppose, 
the  existence  of  any  tender  feelings  on  the 
part  of  the  other.    To  be  sure  there  may 
spring  up  an  affection,  and  why  should 
there  not  ?    The  same  thing  happens  here, 
where  people  see   one  another  less  Inti- 
mately, the  chief  difference  being  that  there 
it  is  more  likely  to  be  reciprocated,  and  it 
is  based  on  a  far  better  knowledge  of 
character  and  habits.    In  many,  however, 
probably  in  most  cases,  the  relation  of  the 
parties  continues  to  be  one  of  friendship 
only,  each  being  perhaps  as  intimate  with 
several  other  young  ladie3  or  young  men 
as  he  or  she  is  with  this  pne,  and  it  lasts 
or  wanes  away  just  as  do  the  friendships 
of   men  for  men.    English  mothers   and 
aunts  may  refuse  to  believe  this,  and  insist 
that  such  friendships,  even  if  they  don't 
give  rise  to  scandals,  must  produce  much 
mischief  and  sorrow,  partly  in  the  way  of 
making  girls  fast  or  indecorous,  partly  by. 
causing  one-sided  attachments  and  misun- 
derstandings —  cases    where    one    party 
having    honestly    meant    friendship,    the 
other  nas  understood  love,  or,  worse  still, 
where  one,  having  sought  only  his  or  her 
own  amusement,  has  led  the  other  on  to  a 
point  where    the  heart   was    committed. 
The  only  answer  one  can  make  to  this  is  a 
flat  denial.    Whether  such  results  might 
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naturally  be  expected  or  not,  they  are  not 
found  in  America.  Scandals  are  certainly 
quite  aa  rare  there  as  here;  probably 
rarer.  The  standard  of  propriety  is  ex- 
tremely rigid ;  and  though  a  girl  may  do 
much  which  she  could  not  well  do  here,  if 
she  once  compromised  herself  society 
would  be  quite  as  stern  and  unforgiving 
in  Boston  or  Chicago  as  in  London.  As 
to  fastness,  there  are  of  course,  as 'there 
must  be,  differences  of  manner  and  eti- 
quette, but  if  one  looks  at  essentials  a  dis- 
'cerning  Englishman  who  goes  below  the 
surface  will  find  as  much  true  delicacy 
and  purity  among  ladies  over  yonder  as 
among  his  own  countrywomen.  Cases  of 
blighted  affection  occur  from  time  to  time 
under  this  open-air  system,  as  they  do  un- 
der our  band-box  system;  nothing  short 
of  the  absolute  separation  carried  out  in 
France  will  prevent  them,  if  even  that. 
But  they  are,  if  one  may  trust  the  evi- 
dence given,  less  common  and  less  crush- 
ing in  America  than  here ;  and  the  reason 
why  may  easily  be  seen.  Girls,  having 
seen  a  great  deal  more  of  young  men  than 
they  would  here,  are  not  so  easily  attracted 
by  mere  externals,  and  become  altogether 
less  susceptible.  They  know  more  about 
the  character  and  reputation  of  their 
companions,  and  are  less  likely  to  be  be- 
guiled by  a  mere  flirt.  Intimacy,  being 
common  and  legitimate,  ceases  to  have 
anything  dangerously  romantic  about  it. 

Pleasant  it  certainly  does  not  cease  to 
be.  Looking  at  the  matter  simply  as  a 
question  of  human  enjoyment,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  American  system  may  be  pro- 
nounced complete.  It  makes  a  staid  mid- 
dle-aged man  long  to  have  his  youth  to 
live  over  again,  to  see  the  bright,  cheery, 
hearty,  simple  ways  of  the  young  people 
whom  he  meets  straying  on  the  sands  at 
Newport,  or  picnicking  beside  the  water- 
falls of  the  White  Mouutains,  safe  in  their 
own  innocence,  meeting  one  another  on 
the  natural  footing  of  human  creatures, 
without  affectations  of  innuendo  on  the  one 
aide,  or  prudery  on  the  other.  Little  over- 
tures aud  coquetries  there  may  sometimes 
be,  but  it  is  all,  as  the  attorneys  say, 
"  without  prejudice."  Such  pleasure  in 
the  society  of  people  of  one  s  own  age, 
which  no  moralist  can  deny  to  be  one  of 
the  most  legitimate  sources  of  enjoyment, 
is  in  England  a  good  deal  cramped  by  the 
restrictions  which  custom  has 'imposed,  and 
a  good  deal  clouded  by  the  idea,  so  often 
present  to  the  English  youth,  of  cousins 
gossiping  and  parents  inquiring  into  what 
the  jargon  of  society  calls  "intentions." 
A  man  may  walk  with  so  much  wariness 


or  so  much  honest  simplicity  as  to  avoid 
this  last  horror;  but  no  prudence  will  pre- 
vent any  interest  which  he  show3  in  a  lady 
or  which  a  lady  shows  in  him  (though  in 
this  latter  case  the  inference  is  really 
rather  the  other  way),  from  becoming  the 
theme  of  talk  among  acquaintances,  and, 
however  heartily  he  may  despise  it  for 
himself,  he  feels  it  acntciy  for  the  other 
party,  whom  it  may  injure  in  more  ways 
than  one.  Nothing  is  commoner  than  for 
the  friendship  of  two  people  —  a  simple 
and  natural  friendship  which  gives  them 
pleasure  while  it  lasts,  and  might  possibly 
ripen  into  something  better  still  —  to  be 
interrupted  by  the  idle  gossip  of  outsiders, 
which,  coming  to  their  ears,  causes  one  or 
both  to  break  off  the  intimacy  lest  any 
misunderstanding  should  arise.  It  may 
be  foolish  of  them,  very  likely  it  is;  for 
gossip  is  one  of  those  things  which  people 
should  learn  to  despise ;  but  there  is  noth- 
ing a  sensitive  mind  dreads  more  than  the 
imputation  of  exposing  another  person  to 
blame  and  misconstruction ;  still  more  of 
wounding  her  feelings.  Now,  in  America, 
people  do  not  talk  in  this  fashion  abodt 
their  neighbours ;  or,  if  they  do,  nobody 
ueed  regard  them ;  everything  passes  as  a 
matter-of-course  under  the  blessed  name 
of  friendship. 

There  is  another  merit  of  the  American 
plan  which  may  gain  favour  for  it  from 
persons  of  even  the  strictest  views — its 
tendency  to  produce  happy  marriages. 
That  marriages  are  more  frequent  there 
than  here,  and  are  contracted  earlier,  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
country,  where  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
make  a  living,  and  where,  luxurious  as 
certain  sets  of  rich  people  are,  it  is  a  great 
deal  more  easy  for  a  young  couple  to  start 
in  a  simple  way.  Still  the  opportunities 
for  acquaintance  given  must  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  it ;  and  they  have  even 
more  to  do  with  a  good  assortment  of  the 
couples.  In  England,  especially  in  Lon- 
don, a  man  often  knows  next  to  nothing 
of  the  girl  he  is  engaged  to.  He  has  met 
her  at  parties,  has  taken  her  down  to  din- 
ner, and  danced  with  her,  has  called  on 
foggy  afternoon?,  and  had  tea  gracefully 
handed  to  him ;  but  he  has  learnt  very  little 
about  her  true  character,  her  temper,  her 
principles,  her  capacity  for  affection,  for 
defects  in  these  respects  must  be  very 
marked  indeed  to  show  beneath  tne  dec- 
orous self-restraint  of  company  manners. 
The  girl,  on  her  part,  is  still  worse  oft 
since  she  has  even  fewer  opportunities  of 
judging  what  a  young  man  is  worth.  For 
he,  after  all,  sees  her  in  her  own  houift 
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and  among  ber  family ;  be  can  notice  hour 
she  gets  on  with  them,  and  can  often,  if  he 
it  sharp,  interpret  her  by  them,  far  good  or 
for  eviL  Bat  he  is  probably  quite  isolated 
in  the  town ;  she  sees  nothing  and  knows 
nothing  of  his  relations;  he  is  merely  a 
presentable  young  person  of  sufficiently 
pleasant  manners  and  adequate  income 
whom  she  meets  in  respectable  company. 
She  does  not  guess  what  the  sisters  whom 
he  neglected,  cr  the  schoolfellows  whom 
he  cheated,  or  the  clerks  whom  he  bullies, 
could  tell  about  him,  and  has  to  learn  for 
herself  when  it  is  too  late,  that  he  is  mean, 
hard,  and  selfish.  In  smaller  towns  and 
country  places  people  hare  better  chances, 
bat  in  London,  and  our  other  great  cities, 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  things  are  ever  to  be 
better  while  the  present  restrictions  ex- 
ist Iu  the  States,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
generally  a  man's  or  a  girl's  own  fault  if 
be  or  she  does  not  succeed  in  making  out 

Setty  well  what  the  other  is  good  for. 
2*ting  oftener,  and  in  a  less  formal  way, 
able  to  carry  on  even  a  somewhat  exclu- 
sive and  engrossing  acquaintance  without 
being  necessarily  supposed  to  have  "  inten- 
tions," an  American  youth  has  the  amplest 
means  of  finding  ont  what  are  the  tastes, 
■ad  notions,  and  habits  of  the  eirl  whom 
he  thinks  of  making  his  wife,  and  can  use 
those  means  without  exciting  any  suspi- 
cion. Nor  can  he  himself  keep  a  mask  al- 
ways on  in  her  presence ;  even  if  he  tries 
it,  she  is  probably  intimate  with  other 
young  men  of  the  same  set,  and  can  make 
oat  from  them  what  is  thought  of  him  by 
persons  of  his  own  sex — in  all  cases  the 
best  guide  and  clue  to  the  truth.  The  re- 
salt  is,  that  people  do  as  a  rule  know  much 
more  of  one  another  before  they  marry 
than  they  do  in  England,  and  that  un- 
happy marriages  are  more  rare. 

There  is  an  idea  afloat  in  the  world,  an 
idea  which  the  Americans  themselves  are 
food  of,  and  which  an  Englishman,  living 
smoog  them,  finds  it  hard  to  resist,  that 
the  United  States  is  the  land  of  the  future, 
mat  its  institutions,  social  and  political, 
represent  a  type  towards  which  the  other 
English-speaking  peoples  are  unconsciously, 
and  it  may  be  unwillingly,  moving.  As 
respects  politics,  at  any  rate,  one  hopes 
ud  believes  that  this  is  false;  but  as 
respects  social  arrangements,  there  is  some 
truth  in  it ;  and  it  is  a  very  curious  sub- 
ject of  speculation  how  English  life  will 
be  affected  by  the  change,  which  is  certainly 
in  progress,  in  the  status  and  influence  of 
women.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that  some- 
thing will  be  gained  and  somethipg  lost; 
bat  the  experience  of  America  may  well 


lead  one  to  believe  that,  so  far  as  the  par- 
ticular questions  are  concerned  which  havo 
been  here  treated  of,  the  gain  will  consid- 
erably outweigh  the  loss.    One  i3  not  pre- 
pared to  go  quite  so  far  as  an  ardent  young 
legal  friend  of  the  writer's,  who  proposed 
to    invoke    tho    aid    of  Parliament,    and 
drafted  a  Bill,  modelled  on  3  and  4  Will. 
IV.,  chap.  74,  and  entitled,  "  An  Act  for 
the  abolition  of  chaperons,  and  for  the 
introduction  of  more  free,  simple,  and  nat- 
ural modes  of  Bocial  intercourse  "  (ahort 
title,    "The    Chaperons  Act,  1872"),    in 
which,  after  a  preamble  reciting  that  in 
time  past  divers  great  inconveniences  and 
evils  had  arisen  from  the  practice  of  keep- 
ing young  women  under  the  eyes  of  their ' 
parents  and  other  elderly  persons,  at  balls, 
croquet  parties,  and  other  social  gather- 
ings, and  from  forbidding  or  discounten- 
ancing   their  walking,  driving,  or  corre- 
sponding with  young  men,  and  that  it  was 
desirable  as  well  to  remedy  such  evils  as 
to  relieve  such  parents  and  other  elderly 
persons   from    the    fatigue    of  attending 
dances,  &c.,  he  proceeded  to  enact,  with 
all  the  modern   apparatus   of  schedules, 
sub-sections,    and     interpretation    clause, 
that  from  and  after  the  passing  of  that 
Act  the  lady  of  the  house  in  which  or  at 
which  any  entertainment  (defined  as  here- 
inafter mentioned)   was  given  should  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  be  the  chaperon  of 
all  the  young  ladies  there  present  to  all 
intents  and  for  all  purposes  whatsoever, 
with  much  more  to  the  same  effect,  and  a 
whole  string  of  penalties  (recoverable  in  a 
summary  way),  not  less  formidable  than 
those  which  are  to  protect  the  British  vot- 
er, directed  against  dowagers,  sisters-in- 
law,  cousins,  and  others,  who  should  en- 
deavour to  abridge  the  freedom  of  young 
persons  by  making  malicious  remarks  or 
spreading    unfounded    stories    respecting 
their  interest  in  one  another,  and  against 
parents  who  should,  by  the  covert  exercise 
of  moral  influence  over  their  daughters, 
attempt  to  frustrate  the  benevolent  inten- 
tions of  the  Legislature.    But  if  opinion 
were  to  change,  as  it  seems,  though  very 
slowly,  to  be  changing,  and  our  code  of 
etiquette  were  so  far  relaxed  as  to  recog- 
nize the  existence  of  friendship,  pure  and 
simple,  between  girls  and  young  men,  and 
the  capacity  of  girls  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, not  only  would  the  chaperons  for 
whom  my  lawyer  was  so  much  concerned 
be  delivered  from  a  wearisome  and  unprof- 
itable  task,  but  the    sum  of  enjoyment 
among  our  youth,  the  gaiety,  the  bright- 
ness, the  freshness  of  life,  would  be  sensi- 
bly increased,  and  the  tone  of  society  in 
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relation  to  such  matters  would  be  raised. 
Prejudice,  however,  is  strong ;  and  who  is 
to   make   a  beginning?  who  will  bell  the 
cat?    Those  very  persons  who,  from  the 
best  motives,  -desire  a  change,  would  be 
the  most  afraid  of  inducing  others  to  join 
them  in  breaking  through  the   rules  of 
etiquette,  which  they  complain  of.  '  I  re- 
member to  have  heard  some  one  who  had 
been  descanting  to  his  sisters  on  the  ad- 
vantage of  liberty  of  correspondence  re- 
duced to  silence  by  their  prompt  question : 
—  "  You  won't  object,  then,  to  our  corre- 
sponding with  Mr.  So-and-so?"    Whereat 
he  climbed  down,  as  the  Yankees  say,  aud 
explained    that,  until  these    things  were 
better  understood,  we  ought  to  avoid  mis- 
construction.   In  England,  unluckily,  it  is 
the  fast  girls  who  disregard  our  conven- 
tional proprieties,  and  bring  some  reproach 
upon  the  sacred  cause  of  enlightenment; 
whereas  in  Amerida  freedom  and  geniality 
flourish  most  among  the  sober  and  keen- 
witted   damsels   of  New    England,    with 
whom  no  one  dare  forget  himself  for  an 
instant,  and  the  simple  people  of  the  West 
whom  civilization    has  not  had  time   to 
stiffen.    Things,  however,    are  moving  in 
the  right  direction :  the  times  have  been 
when  it  would  have  been  thought  dreadful 
for  girls  to  go  bowling  along  Piccadilly  all 
alone  in  hansoms ;  and  England  may  See 
the  day  when,  instead  of  being  driven  to 
suggest  half  furtive  meetings  at  the  Acad- 
emy or  the  Horticultural,  a  young  gentle- 
man will  ask  a  lady  to  come  for  a  walk  in 
Kensington  Gardens  to-morrow  from  half- 
past  five  till  seven.    Meanwhile,  until  that 
nappy  day  arrives,  it  is  pleasant  to  remem- 
ber that  beyond  the  Atlantic  there  is  a 
land  where  youths  and  maidens  have  *(a 
lovely  time,"  where  flirtation  is  harmless 
because  it  is  understood  and  permitted, 
where  friendship  is  honoured  along  with 
love,  where  friendship  leads  up  to  love, 
and  love  is  all  the  truer  and  more  lasting 
because  friendship  has  gone  before. 


From  Dark  Blue. 
THE   AZORES. 

Having  lived  for  three  years  at  St. 
Michael's,  the  largest  island  of  the  Azores, 
and  never  having,  since  my  return,  met 
•  anyone  who  seemed  either  to  have  heard 
of,  or  to  know  anything  of,  these  beautiful 
islands,  I  feel  induced  to  write  about  them 
that  the  Englishmen,  who  so  often  seek  for 
health  at  a  much  greater  distance,  may 
know  that  they  pass  by  a  spot  where  they 


i  would  find  all  that  they  could    possibly 
wish  for. 

The  Azores  (or  Acores,  more  properly), 
so  called  from  being  the  home  01  innumer- ' 
able  hawks,  are  a  group  of  nine  islands 
situated  in  the  Atlantic,  between  37  dcg. 
and  40  deg.  north  latitude,  and  25  deg.  to 
32  deg.  west  longitude,  about  half-way 
between  the  Old  and  New  World.  Su 
Michael's  and  St  Mary's  (S.  Miguel  sod 
Santa  Maria)  are  the  two  most  easterly, 
the  latter  being  about  seventy  miles  due 
south,  and  in  sight  of  the  former.  Then, 
going  westerly,  we  reach  Terceira,  *<> 
called  from  being  the  third  island  discov- 
ered;  St.  George  (S.  Jorge}  and  Gracioca; 
then  Fayal  and  Pico,  and,  still  further 
westward,  Corvo  and  Flores.  The  deriva- 
tion of  the  names  of  these  islands  may 
not  be  uninteresting.  St.  Michael's,  St. 
Mary's,  and  St.  George  derive  their  appel- 
lations, as  their  titles  show,  from  the  fact 
of  their  discovery  having  been  made  upon 
the  days  sacred  to  those  saints.  Terceira 
I  have  already  mentioned.  Gracioca  takes 
its  name  from  a  word  meaning  "  beauti- 
ful," and  truly  the  island  is  justly  worthy 
of  the  title.  Corvo  (crow)  takes  its  name 
from  "  crows,"  being  the  only  island  in  the 

froup  where  these  birds  are  to  be  found, 
lores,  delighting  in  a  profusion  of 
flowers,  takes  its  name  therefrom.  Lastly, 
Fayal  takes  its  title  from  the  word 
"fan ah,"  meaning  "beech,"  the  island 
noted  for  an  abundance  of  these  trees; 
and  Pico  (peak),  from  its  Altitude  above 
its  eight  companions.  The  islands  were 
first  discovered,  it  is  said,  in  the  year 
1439,  by  John  Vandenbergh,  a  merchant 
of  Bruges,  when  driven  by  stress  of 
weather.  Ou  his  return  to  Lisbon,  be 
boasted  of  his  discovery  to  the  Portuguese, 
who  thereupon  took  possession,  and  have 
kept  them  till  the  present  day. 

St.  Michael's,  to  which  island  I  shall 
generally  refer,  is  the  largest  of  the  group, 
as  I  have  said,  being  about  eighty-two 
miles  in  length  and  averaging  eight  to 
ten  miles  in  width,  and  stretches  from 
east  to  west.  The  principal  town  in  the 
island,  Ponta  Delgada  (narrow  point),  i> 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  island, 
about  nineteen  miles  from  the  most  west- 
ern point.  This  town  is  built  in  a  shel- 
tered position,  caused  by  a  chain  of  sugar- 
loaf-shaped  hills,  running  through,  and 
culminating  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
island  in  a  mountain  called  Pico  de  Vara. 
Ponta  Delgada  is  the  third  largest  town  in 
the  Portuguese  dominions,  ranking  next 
to  Lisbon  and  Oporto,  and  enjoys  a  first- 
rate  trade  with  England,  Brazil,  and  the 
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8tates.  During  the  winter  mouths,  if 
winter  it  can  be  called  there,  the  roadstead 
is  filled  with  vessels,  both  steam  and  sail- 
ing, waiting  for  their  cargoes  of  oranges, 
tbe  trade  in  which  fruit  forms  the  staple 
supply  of  the  bland,  and  the  export  duty 
on  which  contributes  no  small  revenue  to 
the  coffers  of  the  Minister  of  Finance.  The 
town  is  built  in  a  long,  straggling"  fashion, 
extending  from  end  to  end  about  two 
miles.  Near  and  around  it  are  its  most 
pleasant  adjuncts,  the  Orange  Quintas 
(Gardens),  which,  for  splendid  luxuriance 
tod  delicious  odour,  well  repay  alone  a 
visit  to  this  u  Insula  Fortunata."  The 
Cathedral,  Bitnated  in  a  square  in  the 
midst  of  the  town,  is  a  fine  building,  equal-, 
ling  in  size  some  of  our  smaller  cathedral 

£es.  Close  by,  we  come  to  the  Custom 
rase  (Alfandega),  where  business  to  a 
vast  extent,  to  judge  from  appearances,  is 
daily  carried  on.  Then  (an  important 
affair  to  a  stranger)  we  pass  on  to  the 
"Hotel  Central,"  which  was,  when  I  was 
at  the  island,  kept  by  a  most  obliging  per- 
son, who,  fortunately,  spoke  English 
fluently,  and  bad,  as  if  for  the  especial 
benefit  of  English  lady- travellers,  married 
s  most  amiable  and  kind  Englishwoman, 
who  had,  I  believe,  gone  to  the  island  in 
the  capacity  of  housekeeper  to  a  former 
consul.  Ponta  Oelgada  boasts,  too,  a  very 
nice  little  theatre,  where  a  good  company 
holds  sway,  and  where  occasionally  a 
Spanish  Opera  Company  enlivens  the 
monotony  by  some  capitally-rendered 
music.  Shops  also  are  in  abundance,  and 
everything,  from  a  button  to  a  silk  dress, 
may  be  obtained,  though,  on  account  of 
doty,  at  a  somewhat  higher  pric^e  than  in 
England.  French  "goods  are  mostly  offered 
for  sale,  but  native  cloth,  which  is  very 
cheap,  supplies  a  fair- wearing  material. 
There  is  also  a  well-managed  club,  from 
which  foreigners  are  not  excluded.  The 
shops  of  the  "  boticas  "  (chemists)  are  the 
favourite  lounging  resorts  of  the  "  dolce-far- 
-oiente  seekers,"  in  lieu  of  the  luncheon- 
bin,  club-rooms,  and  hotel-lobbies  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  certainly  a  cheap  plan  to  gossip 
st  the  chemist's,  as  one  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  pay  his  footing  by  calling  for  re- 
freshment there  I  There  is  also  a  very 
neatly-built  English  chapel,  standingin  a 
small  cemetery,  but  at  present,  I  regret  to 
My,  there  is  no  chaplain.  To  a  sportsman, 
also,  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  is 
especially  attractive,  there  being  an  abun- 
dance of  quail,  and  there  not  being,  as  at 
home,  any  game  licence  or  trespass  ques- 
tions. It  may  here  be  noted  that,  though 
this  island  abounds  in  quail,  and  has  a  fair 


sprinkling  of  woodcock  and  snipe,  yet 
there  is  not  a  partridge  to  be  found; 
whereas  at  St.  Mary's,  close  by,  there  is  a 
plentitude  of  partridge  (red-legged),  and 
no  quail  at  all.  This  may,  perhaps,  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  quails 
and  partridges  are  enemies,  since  the 
quails,  producing  their  broods  earlier  than 
partridges,  destroy  the  eggs  of  the  latter. 

I  must  now  ask  my  readers  to  accom- 
pany me  on  an  imaginary  trip  through 
this  lovely  island,  when  we  will  trav- 
erse the  south  side  towards  the  east,  and 
will  return  to  Ponta  Delgada  by  the  north 
road.  Suppose,  then,  a  peculiar  species 
of  vehicle,  half,  britska,  half  phaeton,  to 
which  four  mules  are  harnessed  by  leather 
straps,  rope,  or,  in  fact,  anything  which 
comes  most  handy,  to  be  drawn  up  at  the 
door  of  the  hotel,  awaitiug  your  pleasure 
to  depart.  These  mules  are  driven  or  be- 
strode by  boys,  who  are  clad  in  a  most  in- 
congruous garb;  in  fact,  the  whole  turn- 
out is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  most  singular 
and  peculiar.  But  you  will,  if  you  exer- 
cise the  "  pacjencia  "  (patience)  which  the 
boys  afore-mentioned  are  constantly  im- 
pressing upon  you,  find  that  your  animals 
are,  "  if  rum-ones  to  look  at,  yet  good  ones 
to  go ; "  and,  having  taken  your  seat  and 
safely  bestowed  your  luncheon  basket  (a 
necessity,  indeed,  since  nothing  eatable 
is  to  be  obtained  on  the  road),  you  are 
whirled  off,  amidst  the  yellings  and  grim- 
aces of  an  admiring  crowd,  through  those 
streets  which  lead  to  the  southern  road. 
Clearing  the  town  and  outskirts,  which 
are  by  no  means  inviting,  the  road  run- 
ning between  high  stone  walls,  we  come 
to  the  village  of  Lioramente,  where  the* 
road  for  the  north  side  of  the  island  di- 
verges from  the  southern  track;  nothing 
of  importance  to  be  noted  save,  perhaps,  a 
quaint  little  chapel  which,  as  it  were, 
guards  the  point  of  divergence  of  the  two 
roads.  On  we  travel,  meeting  mules  laden 
with  orange-boxes  going  to  the  town ; 
bullock  carts,  filled  with  Indian  com, 
creaking  and  lumbering  along;  a  noisy 
rabble  of  children ;  and,  perhaps,  the  vil- 
lage priest.  The  sea,  stretched  out  on  our 
right  hand,  and  the  groves  of  orange  and 
lemon  trees,  together  with  the  lofty 
"  fayah  "  (beech  trees)  planted  to  protect 
from  the  wind  their  weaker  brethren,  the 
"  larangeiras,"  (orange  trees)  sloping  down 
from  the  hill-siaes  towards  the  road  upon 
which  you  are  travelling,  form  at  once  a 
pleasing  and  grateful  view.  The  bluff  rocky 
headlands  over  which  your  road  leads  you, 
with  the  blue  sea  dashing  against  them, 
contrasted    with    the  beauteous  tints  of 
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green,  white,  and  yellow  of  the  orange 
trees,  form,  truly,  a  picture  of  which  nature 
might  be  proud.  It  may  be  asked  where 
our  journey  is  going  to  end.  Well,  we  are 
wending  our  way  towards  the  summer  res- 
idence of  the  majority  of.  the  gentry  of 
the  island,  viz.,  to  the  village  of  Furnas, 
situated  in  the  heart  of  a  valley  in  the 
mountains,  some  1800  feet  from  the  sea- 
level.  Of  the  beauties  and  healthful  ad- 
vantages of  this  place  we  will  speak  here- 
after. We  still  journey  on  along  the  sea- 
coaBt,  through  the  straggling  village  of 
Lagba  and  the  town  of  Agua  de  Pao,  till 
we  arrive  at  Villa  Franca,  which,  like 
Ponta  Del  gad  a,  is  nestled  in  a  nook  under 
the  mouu tains,  and  presents  a  face  to  the 
sea.  This  town  was  the  capital,  and  con- 
tains some  fine  buildings.  Its  neighbour- 
hood boasts  some  of  the  finest  orange 
Quintas  in  the  island;  but,  by  little  and 
little,  Ponta  Delgada  sprung  up,  and  from 
being  more  accessible  from  most  parts  of 
the  island,  and  more  adapted  for  the  ship- 
ment of  fruit,  finally  took  the  lead  and  be- 
came the  chief  place.  There  is,  close  off 
Villa  Franca,  a  small  island,  or  rock,  which, 
in  certain  weather,  affords  an  excellent 
shelter,  and  which,  by  being  connected 
with  the  mainland,  would  form  the  basis 
of  large  and  safe  dock-works.  The  at- 
tempts which  have  been  and  are  being 
made  to  construct  a  dock  and  breakwater 
at  Ponta  Delgada,  have  as  yet  but  partially 
succeeded,  from  the  fact  that  the  gales  of 
winter  sweep  away  the  summer's  work, 
the  stones  which  form  it  being  partially  of 
lava  deposit,  and  hence  very  light.  Ves- 
sels which  have  anchored  within  the  shel- 
ter of  this  breakwater  have  remained  there 
in  fancied  security  for  a  time;  but  some 
have  been  utterly  wrecked  in  the  first 
heavy  south-west  gale  they  have  encoun- 
tered, being  caught  in  a  trap ;  and  being 
neither  able  to  get  out,  nor  protect  them- 
selves when  in,  are  dashed  to  pieces  by  the 
masses  of  falling  rock,  and  hurled  ashore 
by  the  hundreds  of  tons  of  water  which 
rush  headlong  against  the  opposing  struc- 
ture. 

At  Villa  Franca  we  are  compelled  to 
leave  our  conveyance,  as  the  track  beyond, 
though  called  a  carriage  road,  is  hardly 
fitted  for  anything  except  a  horse,  mule,  or 
donkey.  We  are  therefore  obliged  to  hire 
«  bourras  "  (donkeys),  and,  being  mounted 
with  a  "  bourriqueiro  "  attendant  on  each 
auimal,  off  we  start,  at  a  donkey's  pace, 
along  the  road  leading  from  Villa  Franca 
to  Ponta  Garcia,  and  thence  to  the  foot  of 
the  "Guytara,"  a  mountain  ridge  over 
which  we  must  scramble  before  we  can 
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Valley.  After  jogging  aloug  for  about  two 
hours,  we  at  last  commenced  the  ascent, 
and  ridge  after  ridge  comes  on  in  seeming- 
ly never-ending  succession,  till  at  last  you 
are  told,  if  you  know  the  language  —  and, 
if  not,  it  is  intimated  to  you  by  signs — that 
you  have  reached  the  summit,  and  that 
your  would-be  haven  U  below  you.  After 
taking  a  little  refreshment,  which  the  ex- 
hausting efforts  of  climbing  well  deserve, 
and  taking  in  the  view  all  round,  the  de- 
scent is  commenced.  Downward  you  go, 
till  you  find  yourself  on  a  fine  level  piece 
of  road  which  leads  you  to  the  Lagba  das 
Furnas  (Lake  of  the  Furnas),  a  piece  of 
water  about  four  miles  in  circumference, 
and  which  is  entirely  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains. This  lake,  the  largest  in  the  island, 
is  supposed,  like  the  others,  to  have  been 
formed  by  volcanic  eruption,  since  pumice- 
stone  in  great  abundance  is  found  on  its 
shores,  and  tepid  springs  surround  its 
banks.  Near  this  lake  at  the  north  end 
are  some  of  the  famous  "  Caldeiras  "  (boil- 
ers), which  may  be  termed  the  vcnt3  of  the 
continual  volcanic  fires  to  which  all  these 
islands,  save  one  (St.  Mary's)  are  subjected. 
These  Caldeiras  are  filled,  and  are  con- 
stantly boiling  over,  with  water  of  a  min- 
eral nature,  which,  when  cold  or  tepid, 
forma  an  invaluable  remedy  for  gout,  rheu- 
matism, and  various  other  diseases.  Some 
of  the  springs  which  shoot  up  around  these 
boiling  vents  are  of  almost  ice-cold  water, 
and,  being  of  a  chalybeate  and  mineral  na- 
ture, form  a  most  pleasant  and  healtbfdl 
drink.  Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  find 
hot  and  cold  streams  or  jets  pouring  from 
the  bosom  of  the  earth  within  a  few  paces 
of  each  other,  yet  their  subterraneous 
courses  may  be  far  apart,  and  be  prosecut- 
ed under  widely  different  circumstances, 
the  one  percolating  through  substances 
which  occasion  the  evolution  of  heat,  or 
rising  up  from  an  immense  depth,  where  it 
has  been  heated  by  interior  fires  ;  and  the 
other  confined  entirely  to  the  superficial 
strata. 

We  pa83  on  now  along  the  borders  of 
the  lake,  and  after  diverging  towards  the 
east,  through  a  pass  in  the  mountains,  at 
last  find  ourselves  in  the  valley  of  the 
Furnas.  We  jog  on  till  wo  arrive  at  the 
hotel,  for  they  boast  one  even  here,  and 
-make  acquaintance  with  the  burly  land- 
lord, Senhor  Jeronymo,  who  speaks  a  few 
words  of  English,  and  he  thus  endeavour! 
to  discover  and  minister  to  our  wants. 
After  bespeaking  beds  (for  it  is  impossible 
to  return  the  same  night,  having  already 
journeyed  nearly  forty  miles),  ordering  re- 
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freehment,   and   settling,   after    a    great 
•mount  of  haggling  and  chaffering,  with 
war  donkey-drivers,  we  go  oat  to  view  the 
magnificent  scenery,  and  to  revivify  our 
tired  limbs  by  a  warm  iron  bath  1  —  a 
warm  bath  of  iron  water,  taken  from  the 
warm  iron  stream  which  runs  through  the 
valley.    The  reason  for  this  iron  stream 
may  be  that  there  are  varieties  of  pyrites 
which  are  converted  into  sulphate  of  iron 
by  the  contact  of  water,  an  evolution  of 
heat  accompanying  the  change,  and,  sup- 
posing a  spring  to  flow  through  a  bed  of 
toeb  pyrites,  its  waters  become  thermal 
tad  wholly  impregnated  by  such  a  decom- 
position.   The  baths  are  built  close  around 
the  boiling  springs,  which  are  at  the  end 
of  the  valley,  and  can  be  enjoyed  for  the 
remuneration  of  a  few  pence  to  the  bath* 
keeper.     There    are   also  private  baths, 
built  of  marble  and  fine  stone,  which  be- 
long exclusively  to  some  of  the  wealthy 
inhabitants  of  the  island.    These  springs, 
eaid*to   be   connected   by   underground 
sources  with,  those  I  have  already  men- 
tioned on  the  borders  of  the  lake  in  the 
valley  above,  consist  of  iron  water  (agua 
do  terro),    bitter    water    (agua   azeda), 
mixed   water,   composed   by    nature    of 
mixed  chemicals   (agua  mistura^,  and  va- 
rious other  water?,  which  are  all  of  espe- 
cial benefit  to  invalids.    The  Americans 
have  been  fortunate  enough,  for  their  own 
•ikes,  to  discover  the  valuable  remedies 
contained  in  these  waters,  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  healing  qualities  contained 
in  the  baths,  the  climate,  mild  and  salu- 
brious, and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  lovely 
scenery.    English  people,  on  the  contrary, 
will  not  desert  their  pet  Madeira,  Nice, 
Mentone    (deserving    as  they    may   be), 
■ad  all  those  other  places  famed  for  ex- 
penses and  society.    Society*  is  more  to 
oar  countrymen  than  health ;  and  I  often, 
when  speaking   of  the  advantages    and 
beauty  of  the  Azores,  am  stopped  short  by 
the  query,    "  What   sort    of    society  is 
there '( "    Of  coarse  to  those  to  whom  so- 
ciety, in  all  its  phases  and  forms,  is  a  sine 
qua  non,  St.  Michael's  offers  no  charms ;  but 
to  those  who  seek  health,  freedom  from 
pain,  bodily  elasticity,  and  mental  vigour, 
m  lieu  of  sickness  and  enervating  debility, 
St.  Michael's,  and  the  Azores  generally, 
will  be  found  a  Paradise. 

To  persons,  also,  to  whom  economy  is 
an  object,  the  Azores  offer  especial  attrac- 
tions. Fish,  consisting  of  turtle,  grey  and 
red  mollet,  eels,  sardines,  and  various 
kinds  of  well-known,  delicious,  deep-sea 
qualities,  may  be  bought  at  a  marvellously 
low  figure.    I  myself  have  purchased  a 
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turtle  for  one  shilling,  and  a  hundred  sar- 
dines for  three-pence.    House-rent,  too,  is 
not  expensive;  fuel  is  almost  useless, ex- 
cept rbr    cooking   purpoje.s,   when  brush- 
wood, which  is  very  cheap,  answers  every 
end ;  meat  iss  obtainable  at  5d.  to  6d.  per 
lb.,  and  wine  at   low  prices.    Fruit   and 
vegetables  are  almost  given  away.     Ser- 
vants' wages,  too  (a  startling  item  in  Eng- 
land), are  about  5s.  to  7s.  6d.  per  month ; 
the  name  of  "perquisites"  is  unknown; 
and  whereas  English   domestics    require 
meat,  tea,  sugar,  beer,  and  various  other 
luxuries,  Portuguese  servants  know  noth- 
ing of  such  demands.    A  little  soup  with 
a  piece  of  Indian  corn  bread,  a  little  salt 
fish,  and  an  orange  or  two,  form  a  mag* 
nificent  repast  in  the  opinion  of  the  Por- 
tuguese  domestic.    But   space    will   not 
permit  us  to  linger.    We  mu<t  hie  back  to 
Ponta  Delgada,  and  this  time  by  the  norta 
route,  which  runs  straight,  over  hill  and 
down  dale,  into  the  valley  of  the  Furnas, 
and  is  a  good  carriage  road  all  the  way 
to  Ponta   Del^yida.     We  can  take  advan- 
tage of  a  returning  carriage,  and  bargain 
for   places.    After    climbing    the    ascent 
from  the  valley,  our  mules  bundle  along 
at  a  merry  pace,  down  hill  all  the   way, 
straight  across  the  island,  and  then,  after 
reaching  the  northern  coast  line,  we  take 
the  road  westerly,  towards  tho  town  of 
Ribeira  Grande.    The  same  style  of  beau- 
tiful scenery  meets  our  gaze  as  did  on  the 
southern  road,  and,  after  lunching  at  Ri- 
beira Grande,  we  again  cross  the  island, 
and  find  ourselves  once  more  at  the  hotel 
in  Ponta  Delgada. 

Another  journey  westerly  which  may  be 
made  with  advantage  is  that  to  the  "  Sctte 
Cidades  "  (seven  cities),  a  valley  surround- 
ed by  seven  peaks,  and  which  also  con- 
tains a  large  lake. 

A  few  words  may  now  be  said  about 
the  fruit  for  which  the  Azores  are  so  fa- 
mous. The  orange  tree,  which  is  either 
raised  from  slips  or  seed,  produces  a  crop 
sometimes  startling  in  abundance.  The 
seedling  tree,  which  takes  the  longest 
time  to  arrive  at  perfection,  is,  neverthe- 
less, the  most  prolific  bearer,  and  stands 
good  for  fruit  for  many  decades  of  years. 
The  tree  raised  from  cutting  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  much  weaker  in  its  growth  and 
more  sparing  in  its  produce.    The  trees  are 

Elanted  in  groves,  which  are  surrounded 
y  high  stone  walls,  and  further  protected 
from  the  force  of  the  wind  by  lines,  some- 
times double,  of  "fay ah"  (beech)  trees, 
planted  inside  the  walls.  These  "  pro- 
tection "  trees  grow  to  a  great  height,  and 
completely  shelter  the  fruit-bearing  trees 
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within.  The  orange  nwon  commences 
ahoat  November,  and  all  it  business  and 
work — picking,  packing,  sad  skipping  — 
till  April,  wheu  the  last  cargoes  are  dia- 

?atcued,  and  nothing  remains  bat  to 
jOiea  the  soil  around  the  root*  of  the 
trees,  manure  them,  and  patiently  await  a 
next  crop.  In  summer,  however,  fruit  is 
in  be  obtained.  Soma  trees  bear  what 
are  called  the  u  ridolha"  fruit,  a  species  of 
second  crop,  and  so  the  inhabitants  get 
oranges  all  the  year  round.  One  of  the 
mo«t  pleasing  sights  is  the  orange  tree, 
with  its  dark  green  leaves,  white  blossom, 
unripe  and  ripe  fruit,  all  pendent  at  the 
same  time.  The  orange,  too,  of  St  Mi- 
chael is  especially  luscious,  and  is  deserv- 
edly well«known  in  English  markets.  It 
has  been  in  suoh  request  that  tradesmen 
often  offer  Mediterranean  fruit  for  sale  as 
being  the  far-famed  produce  of  St.  Michael. 
The  way,  however,  to  detect  the  impo- 
sition is  to  examine  the  covering  of  the 
grange  — the  Mediterranean  fruit  being 
always  covered  with  thin  white  paper,  the 
Aaorea  orange  with  the  leaf  of  the  Indian 
corn.  The  skin,  too,  of  the  hitter  is  softer, 
thinner,  and  of  a  much  finer  texture  than 
that  of  the  former.  In  this  lovely  climate, 
where  the  cold  of  winter  is  never  felt,  and 
the  heat  of  summer  is  constantly  tempered 
by  the  refreshing  sea  breezes,  everything 
springs  into  life.  The  bearded  wheat, 
barley,  and  Indian  corn  are  cultivated  in 
great  abundance,  and  quantities  of  the  lat- 
ter grain  are  exported  to  the  United  King- 
dam,  The  fruits  of  England — auoh  as 
apples,  pears,  plums,  nectarines,  peaohes, 
fto-,  —  may  be  seen  growing  side  by  side 
with  the  more  tropical  productions,  such 
aa  the  guava,  custard  apple,  Cape  goose- 
berry, and  loquots  (a  fine  Australian 
fruit) ;  and  vegetables  />f  all  kinds  and: 
descriptions  may  he  found,  together  with 
melons  of  all  names  and  qualities,  from 
the  choice  little  nutmeg  even  to  the  ordi- 
nary water-melon. 

The  formation  of  the  Azores,  (St,  Mary's 
excepted)  is  strictly  volcanic  At  St. 
Mary's  there  ia  no  sign  at  all  of  any  such 
form,  and  lime  and  chalk,  which  are  never 
feund  im  volcanic  strata,  are  discoverable 
at,  and  in  fact  exported  from,  St.  Mary's  in 
great  quantities.  A  chain  of  volcanic  ac- 
tion traverses  the  whole  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  European  continent  a  distance 
of  above  one  thousand  geographical  miles. 
Is.  commences  at  the  Azores  and  extends 
tot  the  Caspian  Sea,  having  for  its  northern 
boundaries  the  Tyrolean  and  Swiss  Alps, 
and  for  its  southern  bound*  tho  northern  I 
kingdoms  oJLfcfrioa*    Th* coneogneMo  fair 


lows  that  apriogs  displaying  violent  ebulli- 
tions, sending  off  vast  clouds  of  steam,  and 
throwing  up  their  scalding  water  to  a  cw 
siderable  height  in  the  form  of  a  jet,  ate 
the  common  phenomena  of  these  volcanic 
regions.  As  I  have  mentioned,  in  St. 
Michael's  there  is  a  round,  deep,  and  lovety 
valley,  its  sides  covered  with  myrtle* 
laurels,  and  mountain-grapes,  with  wheat, 
Indian,  corn*  and  poplars  waving  upon  its 
fields,  in  which  many  boiling  fountains 
occur.  The  principal  "Caldeira"  is  on  * 
gentle  eminenoe  by  the  side  of  a  small 
streamlet,  and  boils  with  great  fury,  and 
the  stream  itself  exhibits  ebullition  ip 
various  places,  where  the  water  is  too  hot 
to  be  borne  by  the  hand.  Further,  to 
show  the  volcanic  nature  of,  the  Azores, 
some  small  islands  have  emerged  from  the 
deep,  consisting  of  volcanic  products,  lava, 
scoriae,  and  pumice,  and  of  strata  uplifted 
by  the  expansive  force  which  produced  the 
ejection  of  these  materials.  The  first  ma- 
rine ebullition  on  record  was  in  153$,  so- 
other took  place  in  1720,  and  a  third  ia 
1787,  when  an  earthquake  shook  the  island' 
St.  George,  and  eighteen  small  islets  rose 
near  its  shores.  The  next  took  place  ia 
1811,  when  the  temporary  island  of  Sabrina 
roae  from  the  deep  off  St,  Michael.  A  dan* 
serous  shoal  wa3  first  thrown  up  from  a 
depth  of  240  feet  in  the  mouth  of  Febuary. 
In  June,  the  island  showed  itself  above  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  and  continued  rapidly  to 
increase  for  several  days,  till  it.  attained 
the  height  of  300  feet,  and  waa  about  a 
mile,  in  circumference.  It  had  a  beautiful 
orater,  with  an  opening  30  feet  wide,  from 
which  hot  water  poured  into  the  se*> 
In  the  month  of  October  of  the  same  year. 
the  island  began  gradually  to  disapp&w, 
and  by  the  end  of  Febuary,  1812,  no  trace 
of  it  waa  visible  above  the  waves*  though 
vapours  occasionally  roae  from  the  spot. 
There  is  now  upwards  of  600  feet  of  water 
where  Sabrina  formerly  stood.  The  last 
ebullition  took  place  off  Terceira*  between 
that  island  and  Gracioca,  the  shock  which 
produced  it-  destroying  a  church  and  part 
of  a  village  in  the  former  island.  This  oc- 
curred during  my  residence  at  St.  Michael*** 
Volcanic  formations  consist  principally  of 
lava,  or  melted  rock-matter,  which  is  either 
upheaved  by  immense  mechanical  pressure 
through  the  hollow  interior,  so  as  to  flow 
from  the  top  of  the  volcano  in  eruption, 
oc,  as  is.  usually  the  case,  it  makes  for  itself 
lateral  pasaages  on  the  fianks  of  the  moan- 
tain,  ana  overspreads  the  adjacent  districts. 
sometimes  to  a  considerable  distance,  filling 
up  vallaya,  diverting  the  course  of  stream*, 
and  elevating  plains  by  adding  broad  and 
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flack  esnanses  of  material  to  them.  Leva 
It  chiefly  composed  of  the  two  minerals, 
felspar  and  aogite,  with  titaniferone  iron. 
When  the  felspar  predominates,  ligbt-eol- 
oored  lavas  are  the  result,  called  felspatie, 
ertracbytis;  but  when  the  angite  is  in  ex- 
cess, dark  varieties,  augitio  or  basaltie 
lavas,  are  produced. 

Bat  to  resume.  It  nay  be,  and  with 
jottiee,  asked —  How  are  we  to  get  to  these 
reakns  ef  Eden?  Id  the  winter  months 
tart  are  always  very  comfortable  steamers 
anting  from  London  and  Liverpbol  weekly 
is  which  there  ia  capital  accommodation 
for  passengers:  fare,  about  £10.  In  the 
mamer  months,  Southampton  to  Lisbon ; 
tad  thence,  on  the  15th  of  the  month,  by 
the  regular  mail-boat  to  St.  Michael'*  and 
steer  islands  will  be  the  beat  route.  The 
eesneje  in  the  islands  differs  slightly  from 
thsLiBboD  rates.  In  Portugal  the  £1  ster- 
ling is  worth  4500  reie;  is  the  island,  6*00 
tek  But  these  is  no  actual  gain  by  the 
exchange,  as  money  is  rated  higher  in  Les- 
see than  in  the  Asores.  English  bank-notes' 
en  hardly  obtain  currency.  A  rei  is  al- 
most an  imaginary  coin,  a  ucinoo»eia"  (5 
ieh)  piece  being  the  lowest  coinage. 

With  reference  to  scenery,  I  may  add 
that  the  other  islands  equally  deserve  the 
esjogiums  I  hare  passfed  on  the  beauties 
ef  bt.  Michael's;  and  Pico  may  be  espe- 
cially acted  as  being  the  only  island  ia 
thee  volcanic  eruption  is  still  active. 

k  may  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  know 
that  the  far-famed  "  Mar  de  Sargosso  " 
(seedy  sea),  which  is  divided  into  two  seo- 
sonf,  is  situated  a  little  to  the  west  of  the 
■erieisn  of  Fayal,  between  25  dogs,  and 
164am.  of  latitude,  where  it  forms  a  vast 
sarin*  meadow.  It  is  caused  by  an  im- 
sfcss»o»llection'bf  floating  sea-weed  (faeus 
nsuas).    It  is  said  to  hare  bees  discovered 

Another  important  topic,  and  I  have  flu- 
shed. Tbofalhng-off  of  the  crop  ef  grapes, 
tbich  formerly,  ia  the  shape  of  wine,  aup- 
pjaeaone  of  the  principal  export  cominodi- 
tefresi  the  islands,  is  a  matter  of  deep 
Rfret  For  some  years  past  there  has 
awn  no  crop,  so  to  speak,  the  whole  of  the 
tapes  for  wine-making  purposes  having 
■esndsstreyiad  by  the  u coccus,"  a  species 
if  treea  fly,  and  by  th*  **  didinm,"  a  hind 
af  Might,  which  rots  the  stem  as  aeon  as 
fegrepo  is  formed.  The  "coccus"  eats 
sway  the  strength  of  tine  vine,  and  leaves 
»  as  easier  prey  to  the  ravages  of  "okti- 
tnv* 

Wise,  however,  ("terms  onto"  and 
'terms  bran*o">  n  kind  Of  red  and  whits, 
nay  eoehtaiuedat  the  Asores  at  the  moat 


reasonable  price,  being  sent  from  Lisbon. 
"  Bucellaa,"  and  wines  of  a  higher  quality, 
are  also  to  be  had  in  the  islands  from  the 
same  souros.  A  kind  of  white  brandy, 
made  at  St.  George,  is  of  a  first-rate  nature, 
and  very  cheap.  I  am  surprised,  indeed, 
that  it  has  net  been  made  a  subject  of  im- 
port to  England  to  take  the  place  of  the 
cheap  and  nasty  liquors  which  are  so  con- 
stantly vended  there. 

There  can  be  no  donbt  that  all  those 
who  require  rest,  renovation,  ohange,and 
an  economical  trip,  will  never  regret  bar- 
ing paid  a  visit  to  the  Ananas. 


From  Frsiert  Magastos. 
A  VISIT  TO  gHAMYL'S   COUNTRY  IH  TH* 
AUTUMN  OT  1870.  * 

bt  anwnt  bavsow,  t.s.a.8.,  vjkojs.  ' 

Aftkb  making  some  acquaintance  with. 
St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  Nijni  Novgo- 
rod, I  left  the  latter  port  on  August  18, 
1870,  with  a  through  tioket  for  retrovsh* 
on  the  Caspian.  I  had  the  services  of  a 
courier  who  had  been  twice  with  English 
travellers  in  Caucasus. 

The  right  bank  of  the  Volga  is  often 
picturesque,  though  never  so  high,  broken, 
or  wooded,  as  at  Nyni  Novgorod.  The 
great  towns  at  which  the  steamer  stopped,, 
though  of  course  partaking  of  the  unkempt- 
nets  of  all  Russia  and  the  fius&ians,  possess 
handsome  features,  and  promise  well  for 
the  future.  Astrakhan  —  one  of  the  first 
names  one  learns  in  geography  —  marked 
so  large  and  alone  on  the  map,  is  far  less 
in  size  and  in  interest  than  some  of  the 
river  towns.  Flat  it  is  and  sandy,  among 
vast  sand  flats,  which  produce  water-meT 
on8  and  cucumbers  utterly  innumerous  for 
the  vegetable-eating  Russian. 

Government  may  make  the  mountain 
lines  of  Caucasus  And  Ural  the  boun- 
daries between  Asiatic  and  European 
provinces,  and  cartographers  may  colour 
their  maps  on  a  similar  rule,  but  the  trav- 
eller must  feel  himself  quite  in  Asia  when 
he  sees  the  nomade  Kahnuks  with  their 
skin  tents  on  both  sides  the  great  river, 
when  be  meets  their  queer,  flat,  featureless 
faces  on  the  steamer  and  in  the  bazar  at  , 
Astrakhan,  and  still  more  when  he  finds 
himself  immersed  in  Mahometanism  in 
Daghestsn,  where  every  feature  of  life  anct 

*  In  this  pteer  foreign  worst  art  apslt  nearly  at 

(pronounced;  Jbr  the  to  vein  the  unvarying  ufupa  of 
German  and  rtattaift  pronunciation  b  intended.  Tew 
tetter  ••  e "  to  not  adopted,  being  an  expletive,  aod 
Uti 
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civilization  is  Oriental  excepting  the  Rus- 
sian soldier  and  the  Russian  post. 

Near  most  of  the  Caspian  ports  the  sea 
is  shallow  and  open,  so  that  anchorage  is 
impossible  hi  windy  weather.  From  As- 
trakhan all  merchandise  and  passengers 
are  conveyed  some  70  miles  across  the 
delta  between  the  river  steamers  and  the 
sea  steamers  in  vessels  of  lighter  draught. 
Besides  this  natural  detriment  to  Astrak- 
han as  an  entrepot,  any  bad  weather  on 
the  Caspian  hinders  commerce  and  re- 
stricts the  navigation  season,  which  begins 
among  the  ice-iloes  in  May,  and  ends  in 
autumn  through  shortness  of  water,  fogs, 
or  frost.  A  railway  between  the  two  seas 
from  Poti  to  Tiflis  and  the  good  harbour 
of  Baku  will  be  an  incalculable  help  to 
the  commerce  between  East  and  West. 

Tartars,  Armenians,  and  Persians  are 
numerous  .in  Astrakhan.  If  the  former 
continue  successful  in  effecting  a  cross  with 
the  Georgians,  may  we  hot  hope  for  fewer 
of  the  tiny  eyes  and  almost  imperceptible 
noses,  and  more  of  such  high  qualities  as 
mark  the  Kazan  Tartars  in  the  offices  and 
hotels  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow? 
Since  Persia  ruled  the  countries  west  of 
the  Caspian,  the  snivelling  Persian  mer- 
chant tracks  the  steps  of  trade,  and  the 
sturdy  Persian  labourer  finds  employ  where 
the  less  able  Russian  or  the  less  willing 
native  often  grumble  and  starve. 

The  voyage  from  Astrakhan  to  the  sea 
steamer  is  most  tedious.  During  the  night 
the  fiery  tail  of  sparks  from  the  chimney 
of  the  tu<£  steamer  leads  the  way,  and  the 
day  reveals  nothing  but  boundless  swamps 
with  banks  of  reed3.  Pelicans,  cormo- 
rants, and  other  sea-fowl  occasionally  pass ; 
an  outlying  island  station  requires  a 
lengthy  call ;  and  then  we  steer  for  a  speck 
on  the  horizon  which  in  the  course  of  time 
proves  to  be  the  Prince  Constantine,  a  good 
paddle-steamer  of  perhaps  700  tons,  which 
after  some  four  hours'  work  receives  her 
cargo.  A  glorious  night  on  a  gently  roll- 
ing sea  was  followed  by  a  fresh  morning. 
The  traveller  from  Russia  looks  out  for 
the  first  sign  of  mountains  —  at  the  foot 
of  brown  craggy  hills  lie  the  white  houses, 
the  barracks  and  the  pier  of  Petrovsk. 
The  time  of  year  was  recommendable 
•  rather  for  convenience  and  health  than 
with  regard  to  the  aspects1  of  nature. 
Probably  every  part  of  the  Russian  do- 
minions needs  all  of  "  May  "  it  can  get  to 
S've  it  a  charm  to  the  Western  visitor.  I 
urid  throughout  Southern  Russia  the 
steppe  and  all  but  the  highest  uplands 
alike  brown  and  bare  and  void  of  the 
picturesque;  but  on  the  other  hand  the 


weather  was  for  three  months  never  ua* 
friendly,  and  the  roads  and  rivers  never 
iuconvenable*.  Petrovsk  is  mostly  modem. 
The  new  harbour  ought  to  become  very 
useful,  being  the  only  one  north  of  Baku; 
but  from  the  style  of  progress  in  work* 
and  in  trade  the  engineer  may  well  be 
glad  of  all  the  compliments  he  gets.  After 
looking  over  two  neat  old  forts  and  a  fine 
new  lighthouse,  I  was  anxious  to  be  on 
the  way  to  Temir-khan-shura,  the  capital 
of  the  district,  there  to  present  an  intro- 
duction to  the  governor,  and  to  learn  what 
sort  of  a  journey  I  could  make  to  Tiflis. 
(I  had  utterly  failed  in  seeking  information 
about  Daghestan,  excepting  from  Us3ber's 
London  to  Persepolis.')  A  diligence  —  a  sort 
of  omnibus  —  was  assigned  as  a  favour 
(instead  of  the  renowned  little  boat  on 
four  wheels  —  telega  —  the  representa- 
tive vehicle  of  the  Russian  post,  which 
figures  in  every  English  book  on  Rossis), 
and  the  anticipated  experience  of  M  urging 
the  inevitable  paraclodnaia  over  the  inter- 
minable steppe  ''  was  deferred.  The  horn 
blew  loud,  and  the  four  horses  abreast 
galloped  off. 

For  the  first  stage  the  route  skirted  the 
foot  of  the  hills,  their  shadows  then  varied 
by  a  finely-clouded  sky.-  To  the  right  was 
a  boundless  level  —  the  steppe.  The  driver 
goes  where  are  the  fewest  inequalities  in 
the  ground,  and  where  a  track  is  made  in 
the  dried  herbage.  After,  passing  some 
cultivated  patches  of  the  ungracious  look- 
ing soil,  Kumkurtale  is  approached.  It  is 
about  fourteen  miles  from  Petrovsk,' and 
on  a  cliff  overlooking  the  stream  which 
flows  down  from  'Shura.  Tho  houses  are 
all  of  mud  —  as  in  many  Eastern  countries 
—  Bolid  and  durable  as  the  "cob  " of  Devon- 
shire. Some  corn  was  being  gathered  in 
small  stacks  by  the  homes  or  on  their 
roofs ;  in  another  place  oxen  drawing  a 
chair  on  wheels  were  being  urged  round 
the  thickly-strewn  threshing-floor.  With 
a  fresh  team  a  start  was  soon  made,  and 
novelties  drew  attention  on  either  hand. 
The  road  here  turned  down  into  the  valley, 
following  it  right  up  into  the  mountain 
country,  stumbling  along  and  across  the 
rugged  river  bed.  Here  was  a  walled 
vineyard  with  its  w  tower  "  in  the  corner, 
there  a  field  of  maize,  a  corn  field,  or  a 
garden,  with  the  life-giving  irrigation, 
showing  the  native  thrift  of  the  sons  of 
the  soil.  After  an  hour's  jolting  a  plateau 
is  reached,  which  commands  striking  pano- 
ramas of  the  peaky,  rocky  hills,  and  valleys 
which  mark  the  approach  to  this  "  moun- 
tain-land" —  Dagh-estan.  Sandstone  is 
the  prevailing  formation,  and  sometimes 
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rei?  picturesque.  A  Tillage  —  aril  —  it 
pasted  every  few  miles,  and  ooe  learn* 
often  to  recognize  its  presence  by  the 
cemetery-hill,  with  its  crowd  of  rude  mon- 
tuttnts  and  high  upright  stones,  which 
nay  catch  the  eye  long  before  the  flat 
brown  tops  Qf  the  snugly-set  houses.  The 
ooantenances  and  style  of  the  people  are 
the  greatest  contrast  to  either  Russian  or 
Kalmuk,  recalling  one's  ideal  of  a  race  of 
noontaineers.  One  may  feel  it  almost  an 
honour  to  be  looked  at  by  the  grand  large 
eyes  of  the  boys.  Long  strings  of  carts 
ire  psssed  on  the  road,  the  drivers  gener- 
ally wearing  the  massive  cone  of  white, 
black  or  brown  sheepskin  —  the  hat  of  the 
Csarasians.  The  last  adl  before  reach- 
ing the  town  is  perhaps  as  picturesque 
placed  as  any  in  Daghestan,  the  old  Tartar 
keep  overhanging  its  village  and  its  gar- 
dens; barest  hills  around,  on  which  the 
nn  is  just  setting,  and  one  wonders  what 
i&  evening  was  like  up  in  that  tower  fifty 
years  ago,  when  the  levelling  Christian 
Boss  had  not  placed  his  foot  on  the  land, 
tad  when  feud  and  fight  were  the  life  of 
the  people.  Agaiu  the  horn  is  blown,  and 
we  are  impelled  at  the  utmost  speed  of 
Russian  etiquette,  through  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  Russian  town,  up  a  street 
which  seems  a  mixture  of  tree-trunks, 
dried  mud,  and  stones.  Here  it  may  be 
iadeed  well  to  try  to  make  some  virtue  of 
the  necessity  of  taking  things  as  one  finds 
them.  The  traveller's  position  in  a  dili- 
gence is  really  like  that  of  "a pea  in  a 
ittuV'  He  learns  to  hold  on  as  the  victim 
of  the  Russian  post  must  do,  especially 
when  leaving  or  nearing  a  station. 

In  the  darkness  we  turn  out  at  the  u  Ho- 
tel Gtfnib  "  —  the  chief  tavern  of  the  town 
—kept  by  an  Armenian,  as  is  usual  in 
Caucasian  countries;  and  the  darkness 
inside  renders  an  entry  a  matter  of  time. 
On  reaching  the  first  floor  —  where  are 
generally  the  principal  rooms,  the  cham- 
bers, billiard-room  and  dining-room  —  we 
find  some  little  glass  petroleum  lamps 
(the  same  that  do  duty  in  doors  and  out 
*oy where  within  a  thousand  miles  this 
side  of  the  oil  wells  of  Baku).  Presently 
ft  waiter  opens  the  tall,  creaky  Russian- 
like doors  of  the  better  apartments ;  by 
"strong  representations"  we  obtain  some 
leather  mattresses  to  mitigate  the  boarded 
bedsteads  or  couches,  which  with  a  few 
•tools  are  the  sole  furniture.  Earthen- 
ware may  be  borrowed  as  a  favour,  though 
the  Rosssian  ablutions  are  usually  done 
oat  of  doors,  the  water  being  poured  on 
the  hands,  Oriental-wise.  Thirty  miles  of 
very  nnaecustomed  shaking  indisposed  one 


to  criticize  long  or  severely  the  circum- 
stances of  the  new  quarters. 

The  next  morning  was  sunny,  aud  I 
soon  turned  out  to  see  if  there  might  be 
anything  pleasing  or  interesting  in  the 
little  capital  of  Northern  Daghestan!  Te- 
mir-khan-shura  numbers  about  two  thou- 
sand souls,  and  a  similar  number  of  sol- 
diers were  stationed  there  under  canvas 
on  a  hill-side.  The  residence  of  Prince 
George-adzi,  the  governor,  the  summer 
house  of  Prince  Melikov,  and  the  exten- 
sive barracks  are  stone-built,  white-washed, 
and  roofed  with  the  Russian  sheet-iron  or 
tiles.  Nearly  all  the  other  buildings  are 
entirely  wooden  (unless  the  roofs  be  in 
some  cases  thatched),  painted  white  and 
green,  or  more  often  unpainted.  The 
streets  are  quite  unpaved,  excepting  h  la 
corduroy  near  the  town  gates,  with  white 
lamp  posts  at  the  corners,  and  relieved  by 
rows  of  Lombardy  poplars.  My  servant 
ascertained  that  the  governor  was  on  a 
tour  of  inspection  in  his  district,  but  was 
expected  home  in  two  or  three  days. 

This  delay  was  vexing.  Though  Giinib 
— the  celebrated  stronghold  of  Shamyl— - 
was  my  proximate  object,  I  was  depend- 
ent on  Prince  George-adzi  for  information 
and  letters  to  help  me  to  make  such  jour- 
ney to  Tiflis  as  might  promise  most  of  in- 
terest. And  so  necessity,  added  to  cour- 
tesy, caused  a  stay  of  four  days  before 
making  further  progress  towards  the  great 
mountains.  In  one  of  the  chief  shops 
were  a  few  comestibles,  doubtless  sup- 
posed to  be  choice  samples  of  Western 
civilization  —  most  prominent  being  the 
ubiquitous  and  representative  "  Reading 
Biscuits."  The  inevitable  "  photograph- 
er," here  as  in  almost  every  ottier  town 
announced  on  a  large  board,  was  unable  to 
supply  any  views  of  landscape  or  building. 
German  though  he.  generally  is  in  Cau- 
casus, I  never,  except  at  Tiflis,  could  ob- 
tain the  pictures  the  traveller  usually  likes 
to  gather  en  route.  Most  evenings  there 
was  good  billiard  playing  at  the  hotel  be- 
tween the  officers,  natives  especially. 

The  country  around  'Shura  was  hilly 
and  broken,  brown  and  treeless.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  town  the  river  rushes  at 
the  foot  of  high  sandstone  cliffs,  on  the 
crest  of  which  are  some  old  forts.  Not  far 
off  is  a  Russian  cemetery,  containing  the 
damaged  tombs  of  several  officers.  One 
evening  we  spent  with  a  German  settler 
in  the  valley,  where  he  has  a  very  good 
orchard  and  a  mill,  besides  a  brewery. 
From  the  aspect  of  things  in  general,  I 
did  not  wonder  at  his  expressing  a  wish  to 
sell  out  and  leave  the  country,  though  his 
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motives  might  be  wore  social  than  eon* 
mercial,  for  he  assured  us  the  goodwill  of 
his  beer-houses  in  the  town  was  no  trifle. 
His  ale  hardly  reached  the  standard  of 
the  bright,  tight,  fragrant  <f  Astrakhanski 
pivo,"»  which  is  the  emulation  of  brewers 
and  drinkers  in  East  Caucasus. 

On  Saturday,  August  15  (O.  S.),  I  wit- 
nessed the  service  of  the  last  day  of  the 
Feast  of  the  Assumption.  The  first  day  I 
had  spent  among  the  throng  of  worship- 
pers at  the  many  churches  and  shrines  at 
••  Holy  Trinity,*1  near  Moscow.  Here,  >on 
the  outskirts  as  it  we're  of  the  Russian 
Chtirch  and  the  Russian  realm,  the  ob- 
servances were  fully  attended.  The  Church 
is  prominent,  placed  in  the  midst'  of  a 
square,  and  is  coloured  over  outside  with 
sea  ochre.  It  was  crowded,  and  the  me- 
morial and  symbolical  adjuncts  of  the 
altar  were  nearly  obscured  by  dense  in- 
oetise.  The  next  morning' the  market- 
place in  the  native  quarter  was  alive  with 
peasants  of  all  sorts  and  ages,  dealing 
chiefly  in  fruits  and^corn.  I  bargained  for 
some.different  kinds  of  grapes  at  about  a 
penny  a  pound,  and  found  them  fairly 
good. 

My  last  evening  at  'Shura  was  spent 
most  profitably  with  a  distinguished  officer 
stationed  there  for  a  short  time,  I  believe 
for  scientific  purposes.  He  was  a  Finn  — 
had  been  in  Chodsko's  expedition  in  Ar- 
menia, and  was  one  of  those  who  mounted 
Ararat-— so  apparently  felt  entitled  to 
speak  jauntily  of  climbers  with  whom  he 
feared  scientific  observations  were  a 
secondary  matter.  He  had  been  colour- 
ing maps  of  a  great  part  of  Caucasus,  to 
distinguish  the  many  tribes  (some  of 
which  are  limited  to  a  single  village),  and 
the  varied  dialects  and  different  languages 
onrrent  between  the  Caspian  and  Black 
Seas.  He  was  a  real  philoioger —  knew 
English,  too,  though,  lite  several  Russians, 
especially  ladies,  he  would  not  talk  it, 
through  ignorance  of  our  pronunciation. 
The  governor  I  found  gracious,  as  Russian 
officers  are  always  represented  to  be.  He 
did  hot  speak  French,  so  my  interpreter- 
servant  from  Moscow  was  required  as  a 
medium.  He  advised  the  frequented 
route  from  Gunib  to  VlaJikavkaa  and 
Tiflia,  rather  than  straight  over  the  high 
mountains  by  Telav,  and  gave  me  letters 
to  all  the  authorities  on  the  way.  He  as- 
signed as  escort  and  interpreter  as  far  as 
Gunib  a  brave  officer  of  the  native  militia 
—  Abdullah  —  lately  high  in  the  service 
of.  Shamyl.  I  went  to  the  post-office  and 
gave  a  letter  to  the  master  —  the  last  I 
could  post  before  reaching  the  capital -rt 


its  address  required  In  Russian  as  well  at 
English,  that  it  might  be  read  and  rep* 
tared. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  rode  out  of 
Temir-khau-shura,  and  for  fourteen  miles 
rode  slowly  southwards,  mostly  in  the 
shades  of  a  serene  evening.  The  roar  of 
grasshoppers  alone  disturbed  the  stillness. 
We  soon  left  the  Caspian  road  which  leads 
to  Derbem,  and  on  our  way  passed  some 
large  villages;  one  of  them,  they  said, 
more  populous  than  the  town.  The  reli- 
gions exercises  of,  our  leader  caused  mere 
than  one  protracted  delay.  His  Mahome- 
tamsm  I  may  observe  was  Snnni,  the  Shis 
forms  of  the  faith  are  nearly  confined  to 
the  coast  and  other  districts  formerly  un- 
der Persian  rule.  About  nine  o'clock  we 
turned  into  the  Government  house  at  Jeng- 
utai,  and  the  dirty  divan  in  the  chief  room 
was  assigned  for  my  repose.  The  journey 
wae  resumed  by  starlight.  Passing  out  of 
the  village  a  cemetery  was  on  either  hand, 
and  in  each  was  a  cluster  of  the  people 
awaiting  the  dawn  in  attitudes  o£  devotion. 
I  was  afterwards  repeatedly  impressed 
with  this  practice,  and  more  than  ones  no- 
ticed the  like  observance  also  with  Russians 
on  ship-board. 

The  country  was  not  poor,  the  soil  being 
very  light  and  not  shallow,  and  generally 
cropped  with  maize  and.  buckwheat.  Vil- 
lages lined  the  route  at  short  intervale  — 
winding  between  the  houses  in  these  «jUs 
was  sometimes  not  easy  or  agreeable.  The 
people  and  animals  were  turning  out  for 
the  day —the  men  and  women  appear  gen- 
erally to  share  the  work  — then  they  were 
reaping  the  barley,  stacking  it,  or  laying 
out  the  bundles  on  a  threshing-floor;  in 
other  directions  they  were  to  be  heard 
urging  the  cattle  at  plough.  The  road 
throughout  to  Gunib  was  in  course  of  im- 
provement: bridges,  little  and  big,  being 
built,  pretty  thoroughly  too.  The  old 
route  of  eighty-four  miles  from  'Shura  (de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Usaher  in  his  London  to 
Persepolii  in  1863)  will  be  rather  short- 
ened. Mine  was  of  some  fifty-eight  miles, 
leading  through  the  mountain  gorges. 

We  left  the  road,  taking  a  long  steep 
climb,  from  the'  summit  of  which  is  a  very 
extensive  view  of  the  'Shura  hill  country. 
The  south  side  overlooked  a  very  deep  set 
aril —  AimyakL  For  the  descent  it  was 
quite  necessary  to  dismount,  and  my  horse, 
once  in  the  village,  soon  led  the  way  ton 
house,  which  proved  to  be  Abdullah'* 
home.  There  /was  soon  occupied  in  clear- 
ing a  plate  of  small  raw  hen  eggs,  and  was 
the  subject  of  much  regard  by  children  on 
neighbouring  room,  and  by  the  host's  two 
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tittle  ones.  Potting  my  spectacles  on  the 
boy,  be  went  off  with  them  to  his  mother, 
who  in  preparing  a  repast  which  she  and 
Abdullah  produced  with  the  graceful  man* 
am  characteristic  of  the  Mussulmans  of 
the  country.  An  hour  in  the  quiet  and  ia 
the  dark  waa  afterwards  refreshing.  I 
farad  a  u  siesta "  was  usual  after  dinner 
wish  all  classes  in  Caucasus  —  Russian  and 
attire.  This  Abdullah  received  from  the 
late  Btnperor  one  of  the  (re-captured)  Bus- 
van  flags  which  Shamyl  had  taken.  The 
great  conflict  seemed  Terr  recent,  and  one 
loald  hardly  imagine  the  best  part  of  the 
smu  we  see  having  been  deadly  enemies  to 
Russia,  and  now  even  acting  as  showmen 
si6baniyl*8  head-quarters. 

The  mountains  here  were  of  chalk  and 
saettone,  the  strata  rising  towards  the 
•nth,  at  I  have  heard  does  Daghestaa  gen- 
erally, the  steeps  being  on  the  south  side  of 
the  main  range*  overhanging  Kakhetia. 
Tat  exit  from  Aimyaki  is  through  a  strange, 
bfty,  jagged  "  gate."  We  followed  a  brook 
for  perhaps  four  miles,  having  often  a  thou- 
sswd  feet  of  precipice  on  each  side,  and 
sometimes  the  space  at  top  as  narrow  as 
las  river  bed  along  which  we  made  our 
•ay.  The  rock  formation,  I  thought,  ren- 
dered the  scenery  more  striking  than  the 
timiiar  gorges  in  Switzerland,  Tyrol,  and 
North  flovretield — more  broken,  rocky, 
sad  ridgy.  Before  reaching  the  main  val- 
ky  of  the  Kazikoisu,  a  contretemps  caused 
some  diversion,  the  path  being  covered 
with  water  through  a  miller  making  extra 
"pen."  Where  the  cliffs  were  four  or  five 
yards  apart  all  was  water  for  more  than 
twice  that  distance.  The  lad  who  had 
•barge  of  the  horses  went  first,  and  the 
"ynkhan(baggage  horse)  next — that  missed 
fcoting  on  the  narrow  path  where  the  wa- 
ter was  not  two  feet  deep,  and  threatened 
soon  to  submerge  itself.  However,  Ab- 
dailah  managed  to  get  it  through  without 
■7  taggag6  being  seriously  wetted.  1 
went  next,  and  my  horse  tumbled,  but  soon 
sotunbled  out.  The  horses  revenged 
themselves  in  a  fashion  by  treading  down 
the  banks  of  the  miller's  dam  in  crossing  it. 

Pasting  through  a  considerable  aril — 
Qergebii —  where  maize  was  growing  in 
great  luxuriance,  with  plenty  of  trees  and 
stops,  we  crossed  the  Kazikoisu  by  a  strong 
bridge,  the  river  running  far  below,  con- 
fined by  the  rook  strata  to  a  precisely 
•traight  course  for  several  hundred  feet. 
The  valley  seemed  filled  with  bills  of 
boulder,  covered  or  tufted  with  grass.  As 
tie  road  approaches  the  mountain  on  the 
ttker  side  the  valley,  it  pastes  **«t  piles 
of  this  boulder  deposit-    The  latter  seems 


packed  along  the  north  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, the  strata  of  which  rises  vertically 
from  one  to  two  thousand  feet  above  the 
bed  of  the  Karakoisu  —  the  Gunib  stream. 
The  road  through  the  mighty  defile  of  this 
river  is  in  a  notch  perhaps  half-way  up  the 
cliff.  The  sides  are  often  too  abrupt  to  al- 
low a  view  of  the  water :  they  vary  from 
fifty  feet  to  a  mile  in  distance  from  the 
towering  crags  opposite.  After  a  broad 
valley  the  mountains  again  close  in  on  the 
road.  The  latter  ascends  considerably  to 
where  the  stream  coming  down  from  Gu- 
nib is  spanned  by  a  light  iron  lattice  bridge 
which  carries  the  road  to  Khunzakh. 
Thence  the  white  house  of  the  governor  at 
Gunib  is  visible,  high  on  a  prominent  crag. 
The  main  direction  of  the  road  is  nearly 
straight,  and  also  level,  though  the  actual 
distance  is  nearly  trebled  by  the  incessant 
windings  caused  by  gullies  and  lateral  val- 
leys. An  officer  en  route  from  St  Peters-  s 
burg  to  Gunib  kept  company  for  an  hour 
or  two.  He  had  left  'Sours  that  morning, 
and  on  his  way  had  had  a  ducking  in  the 
mill-stream.  His  white  pony  held  on  its 
way  better  than  our  caravan,  at  the  wad- 
dling trot  which  is  liked  in  this  country. 
Daylight  was  gone  long  ere  we  reached  the 
bridge  which  introduces  to  the  zigzags  of 
Gunib.  Many  lights  on  the  mountain  side, 
had  shown  where  we  were,  and  gradually 
we  found  ourselves  among  them. 

The  governor's  reception  was  most  cor- 
dial, and  the  apologies  profuse  for  a  disar- 
rangement of  the  establishment  caused  by, 
the  preparations  for  the  visit  of  the  Vice^ 
roy,  the  Grand  Duke  Michael,  then  on  a 
progress  through  Daghestan.  I  found  my* 
self  violating  a  maxim  of  Russian  travel 
—  never  to  be  just  before  or  after  a  great 
man;  and  afterwards  on  the  post  road  I 
was  two  or  three  times  hindered  for  hours 
through  the  horses  being  requisitioned  for 
the  imperial  cortege.  I  was  soon  desired  to 
join  a  few  officers  who  were  invited  to  sup 
with  a  general  of  engineers.  The  latter  ' 
was  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  barracks 
and  other  military  works  in  the  district 
The  party  was  a  pleasant  one,  for  all  could 
speak  French  or  German,  and  the  engineer 
had  lately  been  on  an  expedition  to  tln» 
country  east  of  the  Caspian.  He  had  vis- 
ited the  high,  bare  Balkan  hills,  and  pro- 
duced his  sketch  book  and  notes.  The 
new  Russian  colonic,  there,  Krasnovodsk,  is 
costly,  for  there  is  very  little  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  support  it,  but  it  is  hoped  it 
will  be  useful  in  the  Government  system 
of  Western  Turkestan.  A  special  steamer 
maintains  the  communication  with  Baku 
on  the  opposite  coast 
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Next  morning  I  was  conducted,  by  two 
handsome  officers  of  the  mounted  native 
militia,  'arouud  Gunib.  The  town  ia  on 
the  side  of  the  mountain  mass  which  bears 
the  name,  and  at  the  only  point  which  is 
not  precipitous,  and  therefore  accessible. 
Above  the  town  are  yet  more  zigzags,  and 
the  road  is  generally  supported  by  walla 
or  arches.  The  barracks  and  upper  forti- 
fications seemed  considerable,  for  the 
force  stationed  there  was  a  battalion 
(1,000  men).  The  fastness  of  Gunib  is 
about  33  miles  round,  and  the  objection  to 
it  as  a  fortress  is  its  extent.  The  interior 
is  much  depressed,  and  a  deep  gorge  car* 
ries  off  the  numerous  streams  towards  the 
town.  This  rent  appears  water-worn  in 
places,  and  at  a  height  which  struck  me  as 
far  above  the  possible  level  of  any  glut 
which  could  now  be  furnished  by  the  sur- 
rounding slopes.  Shainyl*8  dismantled 
village  is  in  the  midst  of  the  uplands. 
His  house  is  tenanted  to  keep  it  up;  it  is 
similar  to  all  other  houses  in  the  country, 
but  has  a  noticeable  little  watch  tower 
and  stone  gateway.  Here  two  stupid, 
ugly  children,  dressed  in  loose  blue  cloths 
like  women,  took  hold  of  me,  and,  besides 
two  ugly  black  sheep  with  the  fat  tails, 
were  the  only  signs  of  life.  From  this  house 
8hamyl  went  down  the  valley  to  meet  his 
conqueror,  Prince  Baryatinski,  in  a  birch- 
wood  by  the  road  within  sight  of  his  home. 
An  open  building,  its  roof  supported  by 
eight  pillars,  and  perhaps  four  yards 
square,  covers  the  spot  where  formally 
ended  Shamyl's  twenty-seven  years'  war 
against  Russia.  A  stone  on  which  the 
Viceroy  sat  bears  the  date  of  the  chief- 
tain's submission — 4  p.m.  August  20, 
1859. 

We  followed  for  a  few  miles  the  wind- 
ings of  a  road,  in  course  of  construction, 
up  to  a  newly  made  tunnel :  a  route  which 
materially  shortens  the  distance  from 
Ganib  towu  to  Karadakh,  the  next  garri- 
son fort  in  the  west.'  The  Russian  sol- 
diers on  the  work  were  numerous,  dig- 
ging, stone-breaking,  and  building.  They 
had  extemporized  huts  from  the  haycocks. 
They  were  just  then  at  their  mid-day 
chief  meal,  which  was,  as  elsewhere,  veget- 
able broth,  with  coarse  bread  and  a  shred 
of  meat.  The  outer  end  of  the  tunnel 
suddenly  reveals  one  of  the  wildest  and 
grandest  prospects  in  the  country,  and 
overlooks  a  very  deep  and  precipitous 
valley,  the  descent  to  which  is  by  many 
zigzags.  At  the  governor's  to  dinner, 
besides  his  wife,  a  cultivated  lady  from 
Georgia,  and  her  elder  children,  were  the 
supper  party   of  the   previous   evening. 


Gtinib  is  a  "  crack "  station,  bat  living  M 
costly.  I  noticed  many  officers  there.  It 
is  a  sanatorium  for  invalided  mouibers  of 
the  Government  services.  The  rocks  an 
apt  to  be  loose,  and  the  ways  in  the  town 
are  very  irregular,  aud  dangerous  in  the 
dark ;  several  soldiers  get  thrown  down  or 
crushed  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

The  Russian  soldiers  are  always  at  work, 
at  least  in  Caucasus.  Here  they  seemed 
to  do  everything.  Their  clothes  are  well 
worn  and  patched;  uniforms  are  not  al- 
ways worn  in  Caucasus — sometimes  an 
officer's  old  white  coat  is  donned  instead 
of  the  grey  —  but  always  the  cap  and  long 
boot,  without  which  a  man  is  hardly  a 
Russian.  A  plateau  in  the  midst  of  the 
town  is  useful  for  drill.  It  was  formerly 
fortified,  and  a  curious  collection  of  field 
pieces  and  other  artillery,  native,  Russian, 
and  Persian,  is  now  set  out  by  the  church. 
The  Latter  building  is  a  first  and  principal 
consideration  with  the  Russian  at  homo  or 
abroad,  and  on  effecting  an  occupation  the 
conqueror  or  colonist  has  been  said  to  de- 
clare, "  We  never  give  up  consecrated 
ground ! " 

The  next  day  I  rode  and  strolled  about 
the  long  slopes  of  pasture,  and  mounted 
to  the  crest,  which  rises  almost  like  the 
edge  of  a  saucer.  The  wild  flowers  were 
yet  more  plentiful  than  before,  though  I 
did  not  recognize  any  which  are  not  famil- 
iar in  Bedfordshire.  Jhe  rainy  season 
here  is  in  the  three  months  which  end  in 
July,  so  the  vegetation  was  fresher  than 
in  the  same  latitude  in  the  Pyrenees.  The 
grasshoppers  were  countless  and  noisy, 
brilliant  green,  black  and  red,  yellow,  and 
yellow-green.  On  and  off  for  an  hour  or 
two  my  attention  was  taken  by  a  kind  of 
broken  net-work  over  the  sky  —  immense 
flights  of  cranes  coming  from  the  Caspian 
southward.  The  panorama  from  Gunib  is 
very  extensive  and  very  impressive.  Down 
below  the  wonderful  precipices  on  the 
southern  edge  were  the  tiny  fields  of  the 
fertile  valley,  the  pairs  of  oxen  just  dis- 
cernible drawing  their  loads.  A  large 
-part  of  the  main  range  of  East  Caucasus 
was  visible,  with  patches  of  snow  on  the 
higher  parts  only.  Countless  great  sum- 
mits jagged  the  southern  horizon,  bnt 
neither  the  extreme  right  nor  left  revealed 
the  longed-for  peak  of  Shebulos'or  Basard- 
jusi.  Between  was  spread  a  chaos  of 
mountain  land,  cleft  irregularly,  and  pre- 
senting no  marked  ridges  or  open  valleys. 
The  northward  prospect  from  Gunib 
shows  how  the  country  breaks  down  to- 
wards the  steppe  — the  Tshetshnian  for- 
ests shading  it?  limits  in  that  direction  — 
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forest*  connected  with  woeful  memories 
of  slaughtered  columns  of  invaders.  The 
commanding  heights  immediately  to  the 
east  I  bad  hoped  to  climb,  while  waiting  a 
few  days  for  an  expected  good  chance  of 
striking  across  the  wild  high  country 
straight  for  Tiflis ;  but  being  taken  with  a 
diarrhoea,  I  gave  a  day  to  rest,  and 
another  vainly  to  laudanum,  then  started 
westward  one  evening  for  Karadakb,  vid 
the  tunnel  and  the  valley  below  it  I  had 
looked  into.  The  country  to  the  south 
has  been  little  visited,  even  by  Russians. 
I  was  told  it  would  be  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous to  cross  it,  except  in  quiet  weather, 
sod  with  a  full  supply  of  food  and  cover- 
ing, there  being  little  population,  and  the 
tracks  tedious  and  rocky  in  the  extreme. 
The  charms  of  the  route  I  afterwards  took 
oombioe  varieties  of  forest  and  cultivated 
tegetation,  with  crags  and  steeps  proba- 
bly nearly  equal  in  scale  to  those  of  the 
sodescribed  districts. 

Taking  leave  of  my  bountiful  entertain- 
ers, I  quitted  their  mansion  and  traversed 
toe  great  mountain  of  Gunib  for  the  last 
time,  descending  on  the  contrary  side  to  the 
town  by  the  new  exit  to  the  deep  valley. 
For  several  versts  we  took  a  doubtful 
coarse  along  a  stony  little  river  bed, 
sometimes  nearly  grown  up  with  bushes, 
while  the  evening  shades  soon  confined  the 
view.  It  became  too  dark  to  distinguish 
the  coal-seams  in  the  cliff,  which  the  Bus- 
nan  work  by  adits.  We  could  have  no 
communication  with  our  guide,  he,  like 
other  natives,  knowing  no  speech  but  that 
of  his  congeners :  and  we  found  ourselves 
bitterly  deceived  by  a  six  hour's  ride  hav- 
ing been  described  a*  consisting  of  as 
many  miles,  the  latter  being  indeed  barely 
the  length  of  the  direct  line.  The  moon 
riaing  on  the  left  revealed  in  front  a  cliff 
of  some  600  or  800  feet,  with  a  narrow  rift 
in  the  direction  of  our  inarch.  At  the 
bottom  of  this  was  the  stream,  and  utter 
darkness.  Some  soldiers  —  Finns — slee p- 
ing  on  huts  at  the  entrance  of  the  passage, 
recommended  us  to  stay  there  ;  but  as 
they  said  the  fort  was  but  three  versts 
beyond,  I  went  on.  My  timid  courier, 
whose  breeding  was  of  Homburg,  Baden, 
and  Paris,  abhorred  such  journeying;  and 
his  dislike  of  my  tour  was  nearly  equalled 
by  his  dislike  of  the  taste  that  chose  its 
pleasure  in  such  a  country.  We  dis- 
mounted, and  splashed  along  the  bed  of  the 
stream  in  the  dark  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.  The  top  of  the  ravi  ne  was  straighter 
sod  narrower  than  the  bottom.  The  view 
looking  out  at  each  end  was  very  striking. 
It  was  eleven  before  the  Karadagh  fort 


was  reached  farther  down  the  valley,  and 
I  was  vexed  to  be  obliged  to  call  up  the 
officer  in  charge.  After  some  delay  he 
kindly  prepared  us  lodging  and  supper. 
The  host  was  a  devout  old  peasant  soldier 
of  thirty-five  years'  service,  who  had  boen 
promoted  repeatedly  in  consequence  of 
bravery  in  the  Crimean  war.  Such  hon- 
our has  been  unusual  in  the  Russian  army, 
the  full  flock  of  nobility  being  largely  de- 
pendent on  the  State  for  "  relief "  in  the 
form  of  appointments.  Almost  every  eve- 
ning of  my  journey  I  could  follow  in  the 
first  conversation  enquiries  as  to  what  we 
each  were,  our  route,  and  about  the  events 
and  probabili t  ies  of  the  war.  No  w  1  h ad  to 
iuterrupt  this,  for,  not  knowing  if  the  re- 
maining thirty  versts  to  Khunzakh  might 
prove  ninety,  I  was  determined  on  rest 
without  delay,  and  an  early  start. 

The  morning  rose  fresh,  bright,  and  hot. 
Forward  the  valley  was  wider  and  a  little 
cultivated.  After  miles  of  laborious  zig- 
zags the  road  emerges  on  a  very  elevated 
poor  pasturage,  where  were  pretty  little 
sheep  and  goats  of  all  colours.  In  a  de- 
pression lay  the  large  new  fortress,  bar- 
racks, and  village  of  Khunzakh.  The 
mountains  around  were  bare  and  wild: 
though  the  strata  were  broken,  they  of* 
fcred  no  striking  feature  excepting  one 
square  solitary  mass  rising  from  a  valley 
on  the  left,  which  had  caught  my  eye  all 
the  morning.  The  valleys  of  this  country 
are  probably  between  five  and  seven 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level,'  and  the 
heights  not  often  three  thousand  feet 
above  them.  Many  soldiers  were  at'  the 
unfinished  works  building  and  banking; 
several  were  dousing  in  the  pools  and 
waterfalls  of  a  torrent  close  by. 

Here  again  the  governor  and  his  lady 
proved  assiduous  and  cordial  entertainers, 
and  I  was  glad  of  rest.  The  table  was 
supplied  by  some  variety  of  meats,  as  well 
as  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Besides 
household  decorations,  I  was  struck  with 
ornamental  cups,  plates,  and  sticks  carved 
from  a  red  root,  and  bearing  designs  in 
imbedded  silver  points.  The  long  day's 
journey  hence  was  by  a  toilsome  route, 
and  one  on  which  travellers  are  occasion- 
ally molested.  I  was  favoured  with  the 
company  of  a  young  officer,  lieutenant  to 
the  governor  of  Botlikh,  the  next  lodging 
place.  He  was  a  Mahometan,  belonging 
to  one  of  the  old  territorial  families  of  this 
the  country  of  the  Avars.  He  had  been 
in  the  military  aoadetny  at  St.  Petersburg, 
and  his  intelligence  and  polish,  in  addition 
to  his  general  appearance,  gave  one  the  im- 
pression of  a  cultivated  genial  German.    I 
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was  again  and  again  struck  with  ft  superi- 
ority in  the  Tartar  blood  of  Casan,  in  the 
few  old  Tartar  families  of  Poland,  and  in 
the  Tartar  and  other  stocks  in  Bast  Cau- 
casus, all  of  them  retaining  more  or  less 
strictly  their  ancient  faith  and  worship, 
thanks  to  the  restrictive  jealousy  which 
the  Russian  State  so  wisely  bears  towards 
its  Church. 

We  journeyed  for  some  hours  on  the 
elevated  pasture  land,  not  unfrequently 
crossing  rills  and  streams  which  support 
the  herbage  for  numbers  of  sheep  and 
horses.  The  herdsman,  whether  on  foot 
or  on  horseback,  is  a  curious  object  in  the 
Caucasian  landscape;  his  bourka  like  a 
conical  roof  obscuring  the  man,  or  perhaps 
supporting  his  "  chimney-pot H  —  the  mas- 
sive upright  cylindrical  hat  of  Bheepskih. 
This  bourka  is  his  one  protection  against 
cold  and  wet ;  a  stiff  round  cloak  made  of 
a  thick  coat  of  cow's  hair,  felted  on  the 
inner  side.  It  is  made  similarly  to  the 
woolen  felt  for  tents  (the  kibitkas  of  the 
Tartars),  which  is  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or 
more  thick,  and  almost  impervious  to  beat, 
cold,  or  damp.  The  best  bourkas  are 
made  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  the  price 
at  a  fair  is  about  twenty  shillings.  I  after- 
wards noticed  many  loads  of  them  en 
route  for  the  towns  of  the  steppe. 

Curiosity  led  me  to  enter  a  little  mill 
which  stood  by  the  way.  It  was  a  mad 
box,  perhaps  six  feet  in  height  and  width, 
the  length  being  rather  greater;  the 
water  entering  on  one  side,  a  dashing  mill 
race  coming  from  under  it  on  the  other, 
and  some  dust  of  the  trade  marking  the 
doorway.  The  *  honest  miller"  was  rep- 
resented by  two  children — they  shov- 
elled barley  into  the  hollowed  tree-stem 
from  which  the  stones  were  supplied ;  the 
meal  descended  into  a  similar  trough,  out 
of  which  the  sacks  were  filled,  and  then 
put  ready  for  the  farmer's  donkey.  The 
little  mill  stones  were  apparently  just 
above  the  primitive  turbine  or  radial 
water-wheel,  which  was  under  the  floor,  a 
single  shaft  sufficing,  while  the  water,  con- 
ducted down  a  steep  enclosed  spout,  im- 
pelled the  spokes  of  the  wheel  by  its  ve- 
locity. 

The  day  wore  on  as  we  passed  the 
abrupt  bare  brows  which  overlook  the 
next  large  valley.  We  sought  rest  in  a 
village  below ;  and  unpinning  the  door  of 
a  good  cottage,  we  found  a  tidy,  shady 
room.  The  occupants  were  away;  there 
were  ear t hern  bottles  on  the  floor,  and  a 
table,  in  the  drawer  of  which  were  a  Ko- 
ran and  a  Mecca  passport,  common  signs 
of  a  Moslem  home.    We  started  on  down 


steep  ohalkv  crags  to  the  bank  of  the  river 
—  a  kara  koisu  they  called  it — and  t 
black  looter  it  was,  opaque  with  the  wash- 
ings of  its  upper  course.  A  grassy  or- 
chard of  peach,  apple,  and  vine  was  an 
agreeable  and  refreshing  resting  place  lot 
the  delayed  midday  meal.  After  much 
time  was  lost  in  waiting  for  the  needed 
relay  of  horses,  we  followed  a  good  road 
up  the  left  bank  of  the  river  for  many 
miles.  Crowds  of  natives  were  passed; 
many  were  returning  from  their  meadow* 
with  asses  loaded  with  hay,  the  slight  bur- 
den being  placed  in  panniers  or  in  a  ca- 
pacious frame  which  bestrode  the  Httis 
beast  like  a  letter  W.  The  sun  set  be- 
hind mountains  to  the  right,  and  thunder 
and  lightning  threatened  in  front,  deep- 
ening the  frowns  of  a  most  wild  and  pre- 
cipitous defile.  The  mountains  here  are 
very  abrupt,  and  the  dangerousness  of  the 
road,  which  hardly  finds  its  broken  way, 
often  at  a  height  of  100  or  200  feet  above 
the  stream,  renders  the  journey  mere 
striking. 

Before  reaching  the  village  of  Tlokh 
some  curious  salt  works  are  passed.  Sa- 
line streams  issue  from  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  and  are  caught  in  earth  pant 
or  tanks  (for  filtration  and  evaporation) 
just  before  entering  the  river.  They  ex- 
tend for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  along  the  side 
of  the  road.  Wending  through  the  rag- 
ged little  village  we  suddenly  mounted  in 
single  file  one  of  Sharnyl's  bridges,  a  fra- 
gile structure  of  fir  trees.  Each  eourse 
of  logs  jutted  endwise  beyond  the  preced- 
ing one,  and  successively  overhanging  the 
abyss  from  either  side,  slanted  upwards 
towards  the  apex,  where  a  rather  doubt- 
ful bond  was  maintained  between  the  un- 
willing timbers.  Soon  after  this  we 
reached  a  place  where  the  road  had  fallen, 
so  had  to  make  a  round  by  a  large  *ill*g* 
(Lnkhelli)  Bet  on  a  rocky  declivity.  The 
way  through  the  place  was  under  houses 
and  rocks,  for  near  300  yards  of  dark  pas- 
sages. Emerging,  strong  moonlight 
showed  the  very  broad,  stony  bed  or  a 
torrent  which  was  to  be  crossed.  The 
Karasu  was  last  crossed  by  an  English- 
made  iron  bridge  near  the  abandoned 
fatal  fever-stricken  fort  of  Preobrajentki. 
Some  of  ShamyPs  vast  mountain  walli* 
here  observable.  It  was  constructed  Of 
loose  stones  only,  and  about  the  height  of 
a  man ;  its  wandering  course  sometimes 
marked  by  a  little  embrasure  or  rude  bat* 

tery. 

We  pulled  up  at  the  governor**  house  at 
Botlikh  by  nine  o'clock,  and  received  4 
good  supper  and  quarters*    It  was  sultry. 
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I  paced  (fee  Mono  terrace  of  the  mansion 
for  gome  tine  waiting  for  the  yukha,  whick 
was  belated,  asid  watching  the  lightning 
playing  over  the  bare  mom  tains  in  front. 
A*  my  coarse  was  now  northward  toward 
the  steppe,  and  Tiflis  was  behind  me,  I 
wanted  to  push  en  and  get  over  the  detour. 
liy  kind  conductor  of  the  previous  day 
started  ns  in*  the  morning  with  two  old 
native  militia,  Jesas  and  Mahomet.  The 
letter  proved  chatty— not  that  we  knew 
Russian,  but  we  very  often  exchanged 
looks  and  signs,  and  sometimes  sweetmeats, 
it  is  interesting  to  try  to  convey  feelings, 
ideas,  and  facts  witkont  using  the  tongue, 
sod  surely  in  no  part  of  this  world  is  it  so 
necessary  as  in  this  polyglot  land,  where  a 
satire  can  hardly  make  himself  under- 
stood when  he  has  crossed  a  mountain  or 
followed  a  stream  for  twenty  miles. 

Winding  and  climbing  up  for  some 
hoars,  we  left  the  walnut  trees  and  corn- 
fields far  below.  Before  inishing  the 
ascent  we  were  oaugbt  in  a  heavy  rain 
etond.  I  took  refuge  in  a  haycock ;  the 
escort  untied  tkeir  bourkas  from  their 
saddles,  and  unfolding  them  quietly  awaited 
tee  sunshine,  which  was  flitting  over  the 

S«s  before  us.  We  had  rich  views  of 
ey,  mountains,  and  clouds.  The  little 
broken  plain  of  Botlikh  is  very  picturesque, 
and  I  should  think  very  fruitful.  The 
temperature  was  much  lower  at  top ;  the 
bright  green,  grassy,  rolling  hills,  and 
soon  a  bright  blue  lake  —  the  first  and 
almost  the  only  one  I  saw  during  my  whole 
tour — were  refreshing  to  mind  and  body 
after  bare  hill-sides  and  confined  valleys. 
My  watch  has  been  useful  in  lonely  situa- 
tions to  tell  the  time  for  midday  prayers. 
This  day  the  halt  was  with  several  herds* 
men,  who  were  minding  their  cattle,  sheep, 
or  horses.  My  nag  lost  a  stirrup  in  rolling 
on  the  soft  grass,  and  the  search  for  it 
prolonged  our  delay.  We  again  ascended 
peon  slopes;  and  on  a  ridge  perhaps  more 
than  7,000  feet  high  were  lor  some  minutes 
in  biting  wind  and  rain.  Getting  under 
the  clouds  another  valley  opened  before 
in,  with  fields  of  corn,  which  our  horses 
vers  eager  to  taste,  and,  beyond,  a  village 
of  the  usual  sort,  with  a  large  tower  in 
(be  middle.  The  latter  is  generally  square 
in  this  country,  and  in  height  from  twenty 
to  fifty  feet.  A  few  more  vents  and  we 
were  glad  to  find  comfort  in  the  white 
tents  of  the  little  camp  set  just  above  the 
second  Forelno  lake.  The  name  is  from 
tbe  trout  (forel),  which  is  taken  by  line. 
The  captain  in  charge  was  a  Pole,  and  so 
▼e  were  heartily  entertained.  Outside, 
dismal  mists  alternated  with  driving  rains. 


The  next  day  was  the  last  of  mountain 
and  horseback  in   Daghestan  —  no  more 
ascending.    The  kind  Pole  and  his  aide*  a 
captain  of  engineers,  accompanied  us  for 
two  or  three  hours  along  the  irregular 
rooky  shore  of  the  lake,  which  was  perhaps 
as  beautiful  as  it  could  be  without  tree  or 
bush ;  then  on  the  line  of  a  new  road  to 
Viden,    whioh   they    were    constructing* 
Natives  were  at  work  with  the  soldiers, 
and  the  task  was  in  many  parts  laborious 
and  tedious.    We  witnessed  one  blasting 
and  the  echo,  and  were  afterwards  several 
times  unpleasantly  near  to  the  flying  frag- 
ments from  explosions  far  above.    All  the 
processes  and  stages  of  road-making  (blaat- 
1Dgt  digging,  levelling,  and  metalling)  were 
witnessed,  for  all  the  day's  journey  was 
along  the  new  route,  and  often  bad  enough. 
Where  the  work  required  was  slight  the 
way  seemed  finished,  but  where  the  moun- 
tain side  presented  a  precipice  there  was 
merely  a  notch,  perhaps  hardly  so  wide  as 
the  horse's  body.    On  the  open  uplands, 
people  were  chopping  the  herbage,  whioh 
here  inoluded  a  great  variety  of  not  very 
esculent  growths.    They  were  screaming 
and  chanting  as  though  to  the  eagles,  and 
always  ready  to  talk  with  the  passer-by. 
Then  at  last  came  the  view  of  the  distant 
steppe,  and  in  the  foreground  of  the  grand 
prospect  were  charming  great  green  slopes, 
studded  with  bushes  and  trees.    A  long 
steep  descent  among  mountain  ash,  acacia, 
and    sycamore,  led  to  a    warm    wooded 
valley,  whioh  traverses  the  great  forest 
border  of  Daghestan,  here  about  twenty- 
five  miles  wide.    Four  miles  farther,  across 
meadows,  by  the  side  of  a  rippling  stream, 
lay  Viden.    This  place  consists  of  a  strong 
white  wall,  enclosing  a  square  of  mud, 
trees,  and  houses  —  stagnant  ditches  sur- 
round the  dwellings,  and  after  what  we 
have  heard  of  fever  in  more  auspicious 
places,  I  did  not  much  relish  a  night  in 
what  appeared,  from  the  recent  rains,  like 
an  enclosed  marsh. 

The  next  day's  journey  of  forty  miles, 
mostly  level,  was  interesting  for  little  save 
as  a  contrast  with  what  we  had  passed 
before.  The  mode  of  travelling  was  by 
veritable  paraolodnaia,  the  rudest  little 
wagon  with  a  bit  of  hay  for  protection  in 
the  jolts.  (The  vehicle  is  "  telega,"  the 
mode  of  travelling,  or  the  "tarn-out" 
itself,  is  termed  either  "  paraclodnaia,"  or 
if,  as  usual,  drawn  by  three  horses, 
"troika."),  The  destination  was  Grosnai, 
a  fortified  town  and  Russian  settlement  on 
the  road  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and 
Vladikavkaz.  The  Viden  valley  is  clothed 
throughout  with  foliage,  and  the  windings 
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of  the  route  sometimes  lead  through  a 
sultry  wckx),  with  dense  undergrowth, 
soon  opening  again  on  a  prospect  enhanced 
by  river  and  rocks.  Each  verst  is  marked 
by  a  burnt  tree,  and  there  yet  remain  some 
of  the  sentry  stations  perched  on  a  scaffold 
perhaps  ten  yards  high.  The  forenoon 
nalt  for  breakfast  was  at  the  foot  of  Arsi- 
noe,  where  the  valley  debouches  on  the 
plain.  Southward  some  mountain  snows 
gleamed  in  the  sun.  Yellow  hollyhocks 
were  splendid  among  the  brushwood  of 
the  open  country.  There  were  filberts 
and  hops,  the  largest  I  ever  saw,  and  the 
wilderness  was  made  up  of  elders  and  a 
spiny  bush  with  large  yellow  berries. 

A  few  miles  before  Grosnai  we  heard 
the  roar  of  water,  and  found  ourselves 
near  an  expanse  of  rocks  and  stones  —  the 
bed  of  the  Argou  —  an  indefinite  width, 
but  doubtless  often  covered  for  half  a 
mile.  We  crossed  with  some  difficulty; 
there  were  three  streams,  the  last  nearly  a 
yard  deep.  In  the  deepest  part  some 
buffaloes,  drawing  a  heavy  cartload  with 
some  people  a-top,  were  stubbornly  enjoy* 
iog  the  water,  as,  indeed,  they  are  apt  to 
nnder  such  circumstances.  We  crossed 
the  river  Sunsha  by  a  large  bridge,  and 
after  a  long  drive  through  the  ragged- 
looking  town,  found  some  very  fair  quarters 
in  an  inn  kept  by  a  Jew.  He  was  atten- 
tive, and  appeared  more  to  advantage  on 
a  week  day  than  on  Sabbath,  *  which  was 
the  morrow,  and  which  he  observed  by 
an  extra  exhilaration  of  wodky.  We 
also  left  on  that  day,  and  perhaps  he  was 
the  less  agreeable  from  objecting  on  prin- 
ciple to  parting  with  customers  on  the  day 
of  rest. 

Here  we  really  did  encounter  the  stir 
caused  by  the  imperial  progress,  the  Grand 
Duke  Michael,  Viceroy  of  Caucasia,  being 
expected  at  Grosnai  uext  morning.  The 
first  thing  in  preparing  for  a  journey  by 
the  Russian  post  is  the  "  padarojnia," 
or  order  for  horses,  for  there  is  trouble 
and  delay  in  getting  it,  excepting  in 
small  places.  My  servant  was  occupied 
for  hours  in  vainly  seeking  the  needed  au- 
thorities; they  were  away,  or  inaccessible. 
The  chief  of  the  governor's  staffs  a  mighty 
German,  was  kind,  but  hopeless  of  our  get- 
ting on  even  if  we  found  horses  for  the  first 
stage.  He  promptly  and  precisely  gave 
us  the  news  of  Sedan,  which  (my  courier 
being  a  German)  made  us  both  for  the 


*  Curious  that  Russia  is  the  only  Christian  coun- 
try where  the  Jaw  finds  his  designation  of  the 
seventh  day  current.  The  first  day  is  "  Resurrec- 
tion,'* the  seventh  "  8abbath,"  the  rest  of  the  week 
numbered. 


time  almost  indifferent  to  our  difficulties. 
I  repeatedly  found  the  best  news  of  the 
war  from  the  German  officers  in  the  Rus- 
sian service,  who  had  direct  telegrami 
frequently. 

The  next  morning  rose  clear  and  hoi 
All  —  natives  and  Russians  —  were  agog, 
and  absorbed  with  the  imminent  advent  of 
their  ruler.  I  had  walked  through  part  of 
the  dreary  town — dreary  because,  Rus- 
sian-like, it  seemed  spread  over  the  great- 
est possible  space  —  and  having  passed  the 
northern  gate  and  its  draw-bridge,  was 
strolling  among  the  waiting  groups  and 
the  soldiers,  and  the  forty  or  fifty  horses 
which  were  brought  in  readiness  to  gallop 
off  with  the  cortege.  Sundry  ranks  of  Cos- 
sack cavalry  were  there  to  give  effect  to 
the  reception,  arrayed  in  their  full  uniform, 
the  long  black  coats  trimmed  with  red, 
blue,  or  white.  Soon  after  the  expected 
time  six  carriages,  each  drawn  by  five  or 
six  horses,  tore  through  the  town,  and 
pulled  up  abruptly,  followed  by  the  Grosnai 
staff.  The  Grand  Duke  alighted,  and  re- 
ceived several  papers.  Romanov-like,  he 
is  large,  dignified,  and  pleasing.  He  wore 
then  the  plain  white  linen  coat  and  flat  cap 
of  the  "  service."  Many  were  the  saluta- 
tions, while  music  added  to  the  rather  sin- 
gular effect  of  the  scene.  Horses  were  soon 
changed,  and  all  dashed  off  into  the  plain. 
Through  the  courteous  attention  or  the 
German  officer,  padarojnia  and  horses  too 
were  soon  at  the  inn,  and  early  in  the  after- 
noon we  had  succeeded  in  making  two, 
stages  towards  Vladikavkaz.  Then  we 
were  caught,  two  other  parties  being  al- 
ready in  the  same  fix ;  aud  from  the  clear- 
ance of  post  and  other  horses  which  were 
used  or  retained  along  the  imperial  route 
for  draught  and  display,  it  was  absurd  for 
travellers  to  be  even  impatient. 

The  village  was,  like  most  others  on  the 
route,  well  planted,  mostly  with  poplar 
and  acacia,  and  surrounded  by  a  quadran- 
gle of  mud  wall,  capped  with  the  common 
cheoaux  de  frise  of  thorn  bushes  pegged 
down  on  the  inside.  I  amused  myself  for 
the  first  time  with  spelling  out  the  entries 
in  the  postmaster's  journal,  which  is  at- 
tached by  string  and  seal  to  its  desk.  After 
a  wait  which  seemed  less  weary  to  the 
Russians  than  to  the  Englishman,  a  "  fare" 
arrived  from  the  westward;  and  we  suc- 
ceeded by  a  little  money  and. a  little  self- 
assertiveness  in  getting  the  starost,  or 
master  of  the  station,  to  give  us  at  once  the 
returning  vehicle.  The  post  rules  do  not 
allow  travellers  to  use  a  team,  except  after 
it  has  been  a  certain  time  in  the  stable. 
As  several  stages  forward  were  farmed  by 
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lb*  sane  man,  we  paid  in  advance,  taking 
•  receipt,  which  amounted  to  a  "  through 
ticket."  Not  the  least  advantage  of  this 
was  the  avoidance  of  the  need  of  carrying 
change.  The  currency  required  in  post 
journeys  in  the  Russian  dominions  being 
one-rouble  notes  and  copper  (even  the  re- 
cent debased  small  silver  being  scarce  in 
some  districts),  the  quantity  used  of  the 
latter  is  great ;  indeed,  I  have  repeatedly 
fctarted  in  the  morning  with  as  much  as  a 
pound's  worth  of  five-kopeck  pieces,  and 
before  paying  the  last  stage  of  a  long  day's 
travel  feared  lest  I  might  have  to  part  with 
«  rouble  (2*.  (W.)  to  cover  a  few  odd  ko- 
pecks in  the  charge.  With  three  white 
bones  we  careered  over  the  dry  light  soil 
sad  the  dust-covered  weeds.  The  country 
was  uninteresting,  meagrely  cultivated, 
though  a  sianitza  or  village  of  a  thousand 
or  tvo  people  occurred  every  four  or  six 
miles. 

The  Sunsha  was  in  the  plain  to  the  left, 
tad  to  the  right  a  low  range  of  hills  formed 
the  horizon.  The  golden  "  hunter's  "  moon 
rose  exactly  behind  us  ere  the  long  stage 
was  ended,  and  when  the  journey  was  re- 
lumed its  disk,  then  silvery,  was  just  on 
our  faces.  The  postmaster  was  in  that 
objective  mood,  to  which  enforced  laziness 
tad  other  un^enial  circumstances  fre- 
ouetly  reduce  his  illiterate  class.  The  ten- 
dering influence  of  a  quarter  rouble  in 
acknowledgment  for  the  candle  and  hot 
water  for  tea  soon  brought  him  to,  and 
also  insured  horses  before  dawn.  The 
Russian  post-house  affords  rooms  with 
wooden  benches  or  couches.  All  provis- 
ions are  carried,  but  fire  and  water  can 
Enerally  be  had  for  a  gratuity.  For  the 
*  stage  or  two  the  mountains  were  in 
fall  view,  many  bold  peaks  clothed  in  snow*. 
Afterwards  the  significant  Russian 
churches  rose  in  the  foreground.'  Vladi- 
kavkaz seemed  interminable,  but  passing 
one  rambling  street  after  another,  we 
reached  u  Gostinnitza  Koitaki "  —  an  hotel 
well  kept  by  a  Greek  named  Noitaki.  Af- 
ter being  really  blackened  by  the  prairie 
dust  a  wash  was  not  a  short  business,  and 
it  behoved  a  stranger  to  turn  out  in  his 
-best,"  considering  the  bevies  of  smart 
people  who  were  doing  honour  to  a  high 
day.  There  was  a  muster  of  troops  and 
much  music 

This  town — the  "  Key  of  the  Caucasus  " 
—occupies  both  banks  of  the  Terek,  where 
it  issues  from  the  Dariel  pass  into  the  open 
eoantry.  It  is  at  equal  distances  from  the 
two  seas,  and  has  a  large-share  of  the  traffic 
passing  from  one  to  the  other,  as  well  as 
of  the  intercourse  between  Russia  proper 


and  Transcaucasia,  the  Dariel  being  in 
point  of  fact  almost  the  only  road  between 
Europe  and  Asia.  Vladikavkaz  is  obvi- 
ously important  as  a  military  position,  and 
is  the  head-quarters  of  a  large  force,  which, 
with  its  officers  and  other  Government  at- 
taches, imparts  some  gaiety  and  bustle  to 
the  place.  Parallel  with  the  river  is  a  bou- 
levard a  mile  long;  the  Government  build- 
ings in  it  are  handsome,  and  many  other 
structures  of  brick  are  rising,  including  a 
theatre.  The  Terek  is  often  a  dangerous 
neighbour,  although  its  sides  are  rocky; 
it  has  destroyed  several  bridges,  and  is 
spanned  now  by  a  good  iron  one,  and  by 
another,  a  mile  lower,  of  wood.  When  not 
in  clouds  the  mountains  yield  an  imposing 
view  from  hence,  and  the  river  rattling 
over  its  stony  bed  brings  a  cooler  air 
towards  the  plains. 

I  was  so  lucky  as  to  find  a  Northampton- 
shire gentleman  and  his  family,  from. whom 
I  learnt  much,  chatting  in  English  too  as 
I  did  not  again  for  many  weeks.  He  is  a 
Government  architect,  and  showed  me 
photographs  of  baths  and  other  buildings 
he  had  erected,  both  at  Piatigorsk  and 
Vladikavkaz.  Among  the  callers  at  his 
house  I  was  sruck  with  the  juxtaposition 
of  a  true  Georgian  beauty  and  a  young 
Polish  Mussulman  —  the  very  finest  eye- 
brows, nose,  and  complexion,  facing  the 
plain,  intelligent  visage,  and  small  dark 
features  of  the  Tartar  pedigree. 

For  company  and  economy  my  courier 
sought  some  one  with  whom  I  could  agree 
to  share  a  good  tarantas  for  the  hundred 
and  thirty  miles  hence  to  Tiflis.  An  old 
colonel  was  found  lodging  on  the  side  of 
the  boulevard  opposite  to  Noitaki *s  who 
was  waiting  for  some  one  to  join  him. 
He  had  a  carriage,  and  its  wheels  were  be- 
ing re- tyred,  for  they  had  come  direct  from 
Vologda,  and  previously  from  Archangel  I 
His  family  were  at  the  Caucasian  capital, 
and  he  was  naturally  anxious  to  finish  his 
ride.  I  was  ready  to  appreciate  the  roomy, 
easy  accommodation  of  the  tarantas,  after 
roughing  it  in  the  telega  of  the  ordinary 
traveller.  The  former  is  a  capacious  and 
hooded*  body,  with  room  to  lie  down  in, 
and  placed  on  two  long  bearers,  which  are 
not  too  thick  to  allow  of  some  spring. 
The  ends  of  these  rest  on  the  axles.  Such 
is  the  vehicle  of  those  who  travel  far,  and 
who  can  afford  to  lay  out  from  301.  to  60/. 
at  the  commencement  of  the  journey.  By 
that  arrangement  baggage  has  not  to  be 
changed  at  the  post  stations,  the  small 
charge  at  every  stage  for  the  use  of  the 
telega  is  avoided,  and  a  private  bed  is  se- 
cured for  that  rest  which,  whether  travel- 
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ling-  by  night  or  not,  to  all  bat  the  tough- 
est is  needful  in  a  week's  journey,  and  in- 
dispensable in  a  Siberian  continuous  post 
journey  of  thirty  days  and  nights.  The 
charge  for  horses  is  the  same  whether  sup- 
plied to  the  private  tarantas  or  the  telega 
of  the  post  service,  unless,,  indeed,  the 
stage  be  hard  or  hilly,  when  the  postmas- 
ter adds  to  the  team,  and  the  owner  of  a 
big'carriage  has  to  pay  extra  though  the 
pace,  perhaps,  be  a  walking  one,  and  he 
himself  walk  too.  The  prirate  carriage, 
as  in  other  European  countries,  bears  a 
charge  at  the  toll-bars,  which  occur  on  the 
better  roads. 

We  trotted  out  of  Vladikavkaz  by  a 
good  ohaussge,  which,  with  the  grand  sta- 
tion-houses, was  chiefly  the  work  of  the 
late  Prince  Voronzov.  The  shadows  were 
lengthening  and  gloom  slowly  enwrapped 
the  massive  heights  as  we  drew  near  them. 
The  Terek  was  on  the  left,  and  before 
reaching  the  first  station  we  found  the 
road  washed  away  by  it,  so  the  horses  had 
to  make  their  war  for  some  distance-  over 
the  wide  waste  of  stones  which  the  torrent 
often  suddenly  includes  in  its  dreary  do- 
main. Lars,  the  second  station,  is  closely 
surrounded  by  the  mountains.  We  stayed 
the  night  there ;  the  house  and  the  stables 
were  handsome,  well  built  of  hewn  stone, 
and  spacious.  Besides  the  reasonable  fit- 
tings to  a  room  of  sound  windowe  and 
floor,  we  found  chairs  and  tables  and  good 
wooden  couches,  on  which  one's  rags  and 
pillow?  may  be  appreciated  even  better 
than  in  a  tarantas.  The  style  of  the  route 
seemed  to  indicate  an  approach  to  the  cap- 
ital (different,  indeed,  I  afterwards  found 
were  the  three  other  routes  from  east, 
south,  and  west,  to  Tiflis).  The  horses, 
however,  we  understood,  have  been  a  con- 
stant exception ;  overworked  and  underfed, 
they  were  a  disgrace  to  the  post.  Five 
were  attached  to  the  carriage  next  morn- 
ing ;  on  whipping  them  up  at  starting  they 
felt  at  once  in  a  heap,  and  eventually 
seemed  but  able  to  draw  the  vehicle  with- 
out us. 

The  scene  grew  more  grand  where  the* 
road  crosses-  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
and  rises  for  once  to  some  height  above  H. 
Putting  aside  the  extravagant  language  ef 
Ker  Porter,  and  also  of  more  recent  trav- 
ellers, these  renowned  "  Caucasian  gates  " 
reminded  me  of  the  Finstermitnts.  Here 
was  the  Dariel  defile,  and  the  Russian  for- 
tress appeared  crouching  among  the  mighty 
pike  or  mountain,  which  seemed  to  close 
the  way  both  behind  and  before.  The 
tumbling  of  the  Terdk,  fresh  from*  glaciers 
and  snows,  was  the  only  sound.    We  were 


nearly  five  thousand  feet  above  tee  en. 
and  the  nearer  height*  seemed  at  a  aim  Is* 
distance  from  us.  Before  Kasbek  statioa 
was  in  sight,  a  brilliant  snow-top  suddenly 
caught  the  eye  through  aeiefbon  the  right, 
the  veritable  summit  which  Englishman 
had  been  the  first  to  reach,  and  it  was  frost 
that  station  that  Mr.  Freshfield'e  party  ass1 
started  for  their  celebrated  ascent  of  the 
mountain  two  years  before. 

The  better  view  from  the  station  itself 
was  olouded,  and  the  weather  became  dell 
as  we  passed  the  Krestovya  Uora  (Cross 
Mountain),  the  reoeived  boundary  between 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  watershed  be- 
tween the  Terek  and  the  Aragva.  Trot 
ting  down  a  long  eerie*  of  rigzags,  we 
made  a  sort  of  Splngen  descent  to  tie 
Georgian  valley.  The  old  local  names,  ton 
of  consonants,  were  sample*  of  the  hard- 
to-be^roBOttaeed  language  of  the  country, 
and  culminated  in  the  perhaps. unsurpassed 
monosyllable  Mtskbet,  the  last  station  be- 
fore Tiflie. 

More  population,  mown  grass  field*,  and 
a  large  breadth  of  tillage,  were  a  contrast 
te  rough  uplands  and  their  wild  people,  * 
half-cultivated  steppe  with  untidy  natives 
or  Kosak  colonists.  The  afternoon's  isnt 
was  picturesque ;  basalt  cliffs  rose  from  she 
river,  and  there  were  neat  alils  overhung 
with  trees  and  surrounded  with  little  fresh 
eorn-staeks.  The  evening  shed  a  golden 
and  then  a  rosy  glow  on  the  wooded  slopes 
which  farther  on  encircled  Pasanor.  Be- 
hind our  quartern*  there  was  n  specimen 
of  the  ancient  Georgian)  fortress  church, 
with  the  Bhort  conical  roof  of  masonry. 
In  another  direction  stood  a  bran  new 
wooden  Russian  church,  its  bright  cotoaf* 
staring  at  every  corner*  A  ragged  street 
was  lined  with  cabarets  and-  shanties* 

The  scenery  of  the  next  day  was  less  in- 
teresting, the  hills  lower,  and  the  country 
generally  brushy.  The  ride  waa  stopped 
at  Mtskbet  with  the  news  that  nineteen 
poet-horse  orders  (padarojniaa)  wen  wak- 
ing already ;  so,  instead  of  reaching  Tifiis 
soon  after  neon,  we  dawdled  nine  hours  at 
the  post-house  and  finished  the  journey  in 
pitch  dark,  entering  the  city  at  midnight 

At  Mtskbet  it  rained  an  as*  to  prevent 
my  seeing  anything  of  the-  curiojor  viUag* 
(quondam  capital  of  Georgian  princes)  or 
of  the  rather  inviting  ruins  of  an  ancient 
castle  en  vbe  hilt  which  rose  from  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  Eur.  This  stream*  de- 
scending from  the  went*  pnssee  close  by  the 
post-house,  near  to  which  it  joins  the  Ai- 
agva,  then  proceed*  to  Tiflis,  and  events- 
ally  reaches  the  Caspian.  I  kilted  time  in 
watching  th#  travellers,  their  baggage  and 
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esmpages,  sod  sometimes  succeeded  in 
pasting  a  few  remarks,  many  being  edu- 
cated men,  officers  ef  a  regiment  then  en 
rati?  from  a  camp  in  the  southeast  to  Vlad- 
ikavksa.  The  drain  on  the  b tables  of  the 
pott  was  great,  and  the  trains  of  impedi- 
menta wfaieh  we  had  met  belonging  to  this 
fane  had  almost  blocked  the  road,  espe- 
cially whan  a  wheel  was  off,  that  common 
eaesrrenee  m  Russia. 

Later  ia  the  evening  came  the  process 
of  drifting  the  mails  from  one  waggon  to 
isomer.  Well,  our  turn  came  at  last,  sure 
enough,  are  horses  at  a  good  trot.  We 
could  see  nothing  except  that  there  was 
aotsmg  particular  to  be  seen.  At  the  end 
of  a  long  stage  we  gradually  found  our- 
selves in  a  wide  Russian  street,  with  petro- 
leum lamps  glimmering  across  it*,  very 
long  it  was,  but  a  short  turn  at  the  end  of 
it  brought  us  to  the  "  Hotel  Europe." 
Ihern  was  the  very  best  of  quarters,  bed 
sod  beard.  Host  and  hostess  Barberon 
Bade  everything  satisfactory,  though  it 
wis  after  midnight. 


From  The  Spectator. 
IHB  eUUftAXft  JEN  BOUTA  APBICA. 

Ir  the  statement  made  by  the  Telegraph 
ob  Tuesday  about  Delagoa  Bay  ia  true, 
we  German  Chancellor  has  made  another 
hit,  and  Lord  Kimberley  will  hare  bust- 
■as  o*  his  hands  of  a  very  important 
kind.  The  statement  ia  that  the  German 
Government  either  have  purchased  or  are 
iboot  to  purchase  the  Portuguese  settle- 
nests  in  Delagoa  Bay,  which  would  give 
them  the  sovereignty  over  any  regions  in 
fat  corner  of  Southern  Africa  not  already 
is  the  possession  of  European  Powers,  and 
there  are  several  prim&Jaci*  reasons  for 
sefieviag  the  report.  The  Germans,  in 
Che  first  place,  would  like  a  colony  within 
a  semi-tropical  climate  very  much,  indeed. 
Ihe  Parliament  of  Berlin  has  repeatedly 
expressed  a  desire  for  one,  and  the  Empe- 
m  himself  is  believed  to  be  strongly 
moved  by  the  vast  loss  which,  as  he  oon- 
ndert,  Germany  sustains  by  the  annual 
emigration  to  America,  a  movement  which 
ae  vainly  attempts  to  check  by  raising  the 
mlwaj  fares  and  decreeing  loss  of  status 
to  all  who  avoid  military  duty.  If  he 
tosld  divert  this  emigration  to  a  colony  of 
shown,  it  would  seem  to  him  less  burden- 
seine,  more  especially  as  colonies,  ia  the 
opinion  of  all  Continental  statesmen,  bring 
with  them  ships  and  commerce  t*  the 
nether  country.  The  selection  of  Delagoa 
bay  as  the  point  of  settlement,  on  the 
other  hand,  i*  probably  due  to  three- «xmf 


aiderationa.  One  is  that  the  harbour  is  a 
splendid  one,  and  situated  almost  precisely 
in  the  middle  of  the  ordinary  route  for 
sailing  ships  bound  to  China  and  the  far 
East,  a  part  of  the  globe  in  which  many 
Germans  think  they  have  reversionary  in- 
terests. A  second  is  that  behind  the  Bay 
lies  a  vast  stretch  of  habitable  country,  in 
which  ooioatxatian  might  go  on  to  an 
almost  indefinite  extent ;  and  a  third,  and 
most  important  of  all,  is  that  the  Bay  is  a 
natural  point  of  entrance  from  the  outside 
world  to  the  territories  claimed  by  the 
Boer  or  Free  Dutch  States.  These  States 
have  repeatedly  expressed  an  inclination 
to  seek  support  in  Europe,  and  two  years 
ago  despatched  agents  or  envoys  to  make 
inquiries  both  at  the  Hague  and  in  Ber- 
lin, ~  inquiries  which  were  noted  at  the 
time  by  the  Colonial  Office-  Our  quarrel 
with  them  about  the  diamond-fields  which, 
they  claimed  as  conquerors  of  the  Basutos, 
did  not  diminish  this  readiness,  which  may 
have  resulted  in  formal  offers  of  allegiance 
to  the  German  Emperor.  If  these  haw. 
been  made,  and  have  been  favourably  ret 
oarded,  then  the  possession  of  Delagoa 
Bay  gives  tne  German  Government  an 
immense  and  fertile  territory,  partly  poo* 
pled  already  by  men  who-  know  it  well; 
who  can,  with  a  little  assistance  defend  it 
against  all  native  assaults,  and  who  ac- 
cept the  new  dominion  with  willing  and 
unforced  submission.  From  the  Bay  down 
to  Natal*  to  the  North  as  far  as  be  pleases, 
and  to  the  West  as  far  ae  he  can  penetrate, 
Frederick  William  may  be  lord  of  a  splen- 
did domain*  at  least  as  large  as  England* 
in  which  white  men  earn  work,  and  plans, 
and  develop*  as  the  Datofa  settlers  have 
done,  all  the  physical  qualities  of  Ken- 
tuck'taaa.  Where  Dutchmen  have  thriven, 
Germans  can  thrive.  There  is  no  bigger, 
or  braver,  or,  if  Colonial  despatches  may 
be  trusted,  more  cruel  man  on  earth  than 
the  free  Dutch  settler  of  South  Africa, 
who,  if  thin  report  ia  correct,  will  be  shortly 
ia  correspondence  with  our  Government 
of  the  Cape  in  the  new  character  of  nub* 
jeot  of  the  great  German.  Empire*  As 
the  native  ia  pretty  certain  to  try  tot  play 
off  the  new  Government  against  our  own, 
aa  the  Boer  is  savage  at  English  interfer- 
ence with  hia  slaves,  and  English  claims  to 
"  his  "  diamoneVflelds,  and  as-  the  German; 
wherever  be  is  struggles  hard  for  all  ha 
deems  hia  right,  it  will  be  well  if  our  Colo* 
nial  Office  ia  awake,  if  boundaries  are 
made  pretty  distinct,  and  if  we  devise  for 
the  two  Colonial  Governmental  some  policy 
oe>  which  they  may  dwell  side  by  side  in 
psace.  We  should  fight  hard  for  Canada, 
•at  we.  do  not  want  two  Canada*  on 
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hands,  or  the  chanoe  of  having  to  resist 
forays  in  which  German  troops  took  part, 
and  in  which  the  sympathies  of  our  own 
subjects  might  by  possibility  be  divided. 
It  is  one  thing  to  govern  South  Africa 
when  we  are  alone  on  the  continent,  and 
quite  another  thing  to  let  it  govern  itself 
when  on  its  remotest  frontier  stands  a 
jealous,  exacting,  and  extremely  powerful 
European  State. 

The  Colonial  Office  will  not  like  its  new 
task  or  this  consequence  of  its  silent  an- 
nexations, but  there  is,  if  Delagoa  Bay  has 
been  sold,  no  means  of  avoiding  a  move- 
ment which,  however  inconvenient  to  our- 
selves, is  distinctly  beneficial  to  the  world. 
If  the  Germans  have  the  courage  and  the 
capacity  and  the  numbers  to  colonize 
South-Eastern  Africa  on  any  great  scale, 
their  enterprise  is  one  to  be  welcomed  by 
every  lover  of  humanity.  They  will  but 
take  their  proper  place  in  the  colonization, 
as  they  have  long  assumed  it  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  world.  Their  people  make 
splendid  colonists  everywhere,  and  have  a 
full  right  to  try  if  they  cannot  establish  a 
colony  for  themselves,  a  country  whither 
their  surplus  numbers  may  resort,  carry- 
ing with  them  the  special  civilization,  the 
language,  the  manners,  and  perhaps  the 
political  organization  of  the  Fatherland. 
A  German  nation  in  South  Africa  would 
be  a  lever  with  which  to  extinguish  the 
barbarism  of  one-half  that  continent. 
The  work  is  far  too  great  for  us  to  do 
alone,  even  if  we  were  ready  to  attempt  it, 
and  there  have  not  been  of  late  years  many 
signs  that  we  are  at  all  so  ready.  Of  all 
our  temperate  Colonies,  the  Cape  has  been 
the  one  in  which  we  have  least  succeeded. 
It  has  never  attracted  emigrants  who  have 
preferred  the  less  strauge  life  of  Australia, 
Canada,  or  the  United  States,  and  after  a 
possession  of  sixty  years,  we  have  still 
but  120,000  white  subjects  in  South  Africa, 
of  whom  only  a  part  are  British  subjects 
by  descent  or  birth.  At  our  present  rate 
of  advance,  it  would  take  centuries  to 
build  in  South  Africa  a  great  self-support- 
ing State  like  the  Canadian  Dominion, 
and  nothing  as  yet  suggests  that  the  rate 
of  increase  will  in  our  times  be  materially 
accelerated.  The  discovery  of  gold  in 
large  quantities  might  do  it,  but  certainly 
nothing  else  would,  and  even  the  discovery 
of  gold  might  not  deflect  the  great  streams 
of  population  now  flowing  from  Europe  to 
America  and  the  Pacific  colonies.  People 
are  afraid  of  the  very  word  "  Africa,"  and 
New  Zealand  rises  faster  in  a  year  than 
South  Africa  in  a  <Jecade.  We  have  not 
exactly  failed,  because  as  colonizers  we 
never  do  fail ;  but  we  certainly  have  not 


succeeded  sufficiently  to  make  the  means 
of  indefinite  expansion  in  the  future  eith- 
er indispensable  or  valuable  to  our  domin- 
ions in  that  quarter  of  the  world.  There 
is  more  land  to  be  settled,  more  work  to 
be  done,  more  mineral  wealth  to  be  utilised 
within  our  own  frontier  than  we  shall  see 
the  end  of  in  centuries,  and  to  resist  or 
even  criticise  a  German  colonization  of 
territories  not  yet  ours,  merely  because 
they  may  some  day  march  with  ours, 
would  be  to  play  the  dog  in  the  manger 
without  even  the  excuse  of  far-sighted 
precaution.  The  case  does  not  in  any 
way  resemble  of  Pondicherry.  Germany 
could  only  have  asked  for  that  colony 
with  the  intention  of  creating  a  dominion 
which  could  only  be  created  at  our  ex- 
pense, but  we  lose  nothing  in  the  settle* 
ment  of  Delagoa  except  our  isolation  and 
a  future  possibility  of  claiming  more  ter- 
ritory than,  as  far  as  observers  can  see, 
we  shall  ever  need.  Tbere  is  no  ground 
for  resistance,  or  even,  while  we  are  strong 
at  sea,  for  apprehension. 

There  is  just  one  possibility  which  might 
make  the  transfer  of  Delagoa  Bay  very 
annoying  to  Natal,  and  even  to  settle- 
ments farther  South,  and  this  remains  to 
be  considered.  The  Bay  might  be  turned 
into  a  penal  settlement,  a  change  which 
would  probably  ruin  the  colony  of  Natal, 
or  compel  it  to  pass  laws  in  which  the  Im- 
perial Government  might  find  constant 
cause  of  offence.  Such  an  intention 
would  be  most  annoying,  unless  the  set- 
tlement were  confined  to  military  convicts, 
but  it  would  not,  that  we  see,  offer  any 
just  ground  for  more  than  a  temperate  re- 
monstrance. There  has  been  a  sort  of 
tacit  agreement  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  that  penal  settlements  shall  be  es- 
tablished only  in  islands  whence  egress 
can  be  prevented,  but  this  has  not  been 
observed  in  the  French  colony  of  Cayenne, 
and  is  not  a  rule  upon  which  any  power 
has  any  right  to  insist.  That  the  people 
of  Natal  will  be  annoyed  it  is  only  natural 
to  suppose,  for  the  people  at  the  Cape  all 
but  rebelled  twenty  years  ago  on  less  pro- 
vocation ;  but  there  are  no  means  of  giv- 
ing their  annoyance  any  concrete  expres- 
sion, and  they  must,  if  this  be  the  inten- 
tion, accept  the  result  of  their  geographi- 
cal position.  We  should  fain  hope,  how- 
ever, that  this  design  does  not  enter  into 
German  plans  —  though  we  have  noted  for 
years  in  Russia,  Italy,  and  France  a  spread 
of  the  idea  that  transportation  is  the  best 
alternative  for  death  —  and  that  Germany, 
if  she  enters  Africa  at  all,  intends  to  in- 
crease instead  of  diminishing  the  area  of 
civilized  government  and  colonisation. 
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FROM  ONE  TO  ANOTHER,  ETC. 


FROM  ONE  TO  ANOTHER. 


Fab.  overhead 
An  amber  heaven  fades  to  faintest  gray  : 
Sky  stoops  to  sea,  sea  rises  gray  to  sky. 
Wave  rolla  on  wave,  for  ever,  sigh  on  sigh  — 

The  death  of  day. 


n. 


Art  thou  too  dead  ? 
The  sea  that  rolls  between,  is  that  death's 
May  no  hands  touoh,  no  solemn  echoes  fall, 
None  answering  cry  if  one  to  other  call, 

From  land  or  sea  T 


seat 


Canst  thou  forget  T  . 
Wandering  for  ever  on  some  unknown  shore, 
Living  or  dead,  oblivious  or  most  blest  — 
Perohanoe  thy  feet  at  last  have  found  a  rest 

For  evermore? 

Living  or  dead, 
Star-eyed  and  pale  thy  face  seems  ever  near : 
Remembering,  Love,  in  life  one  hour,  one  day, 
Call  onoe  from  out  the  dark,  then  turn  away  — 

One  heart  may  hear. 

v. 

Hast  thou  not  heard 
Passionate  moan  of  waves  that  break  in  tears, 
Break  on,  and  die,  and  still  may  not  forget 
The  infinite  perfection  of  regret — 

These  weary  years  T 

Hflfliwillan.  E.   B. 


GOING  AWAY, 


Do  hot  be  angry  with  me 

For  an  idle  word  I  say; 
Do  not  be  angry,  father, 

Because  I  am  going  away. 
Have  patienoe  with  me,  my  mother, 

Though  I  may  have  none  with  you; 
But  I  love  you,  I  love  you,  mother, 

Whatever  I  say  or  do. 
Look  kindly  upon  me,  sister, 

Ton  are  beautiful  and  gay; 
Your  days  will  be  long  and  happy, 

But  I  am  going  away. 
With  me,  if  you  oould  but  read  it, 

Clear  written  on  cheek  and  brow. 
There  is  no  past,  no  future,— 

Only  a  brief  calm  Now  : 
A  little  space  to  be  glad  in  — 

A  lesser*  space  to  grieve; 
And  life's  whole  scene  fades  from  me, 

As  the  landscape  fades  at  eve 


Except — that  ere  I  shall  see  not, 

My  day  is  ended  at  noon; 
And  the  saddest  bit  of  the  story 

Is — it  does  not  end  too  soon. 
I  am  so  weary,  weary! 

I  oould  turn  my  face  to  the  wall; 
Like  a  siok  child,  long  before  bed-time, 

Drop  asleep  among  you  all : 
So  glad  that  lessons  are  over; 

Still  gladder  that  play  is  done; 
And  a  dusky  ourtain  stretches 

Between  me  and  the  sun. 

Good-bye,  my  father  and  mother! 

Two  of  you  —  and  but  one  of  me! 
And,  sister,  you'll  find  some  stranger 

Muoh  oloser  than  I  could  be : 
One  more  —  but  death's  quiet  teaching 

Is  making  me  slowly  wise  : 
My  heart,  too  poor  for  his  keeping — 

Thou,  God,  Thou  wilt  not  despise : 
My  soul,  too  weak  for  earth's  battle, 

Thou  wilt  gird  up  anew : 
And  the  angels  shall  see  me  doing 

The  work  I  was  meant  to  do : 
The  work  that  I  ever  failed  in, 

And  wept  o'er,  and  tried  again, 
Till  brain  and  body  and  spirit 

Snapped  under  the  cruel  strain. 

That  is  over.    So,  none  need  be  sorry; 

You  rather  ought  to  rejoice, 
And  sing  my  vade  in  pacem 

Without  a  break  in  your  yoioe; 
And  let  me  depart  contented, 

Before  the  heat  of  the  day; 
For  I  shall  be  still  God's  servant, 

Although  I  have  gone  away! 


PROGRESS  OF  OUR  NEW  CHURCH. 

As  yet  no  organ  rolls,  no  ehuroh-bell  rings. 

But  in  and  out  the  darting  swallows  pass; 

While  distant  hands  prepare  the  pictured  glass. 
Through  vacant  quatretoils  the  hodman  sings. 
But  when  the  House  is  built,  the  altab  spread, 

Enter,  0  broken  heart!  and  tell  thy  sin, 

Prime  guest  of  Jesus!  enter,  and  begin 
The  Church's  mystic  life,  one  cup,  one  bread  : 
And  when  to  these  orash'd  graves  the  spring 
shall  give 

Once  more  their  common  bond  of  daisies  sweet, 
So  may  all  flat  and  barren  souls  revive, 

In  one  white  field  of  oommon  graces  meet; 
While  bells  and  organ  and  sweet  hymns  combine 
To  draw  them  lovingly  to  rites  divine. 

Good  Words.  Chabub  Tumdl 
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From  The  Contemporary  Rerlew. 
lfi£  THRBK  IHTERE8T8  IN  OLD  ENGLISH 
IJTR&ATUR& 

There  has  been  a  great  activity  of  late 
in  reprinting  rare  old  English  books,  and 
in  editing  for  the  first  time  old  English  re- 
mains that  have  long  lain  neglected  in 
manuscript.  The  Early  English  Text  So- 
city  of  London,  thanks  to  the  indefatigable 
and  most  disinterested  exertions  of  Mr.  F. 
J.  Furnivall,  and  to  the  seal  of  the  schol- 
ars who  have  co-operated  with  him,  has 
issued,  in  the  course  of  the  last  nine  years, 
a  series  of  volumes  of  old  English  litera- 
ture larger  and  of  more  curious  variety 
than  had  ever  been  put  forth  before  by 
any  similar  society,  and  has  thereby  given 
an  impulse  to  the  study  of  old  English, 
the  effects  of  which  are  visible  on  all 
hands,  Worthy  of  being  mentioned  along 
vith  this  important  Society  is  Mr.  Edward 
Arber,  of  London,  who  has  for  some  years 
past,  in  a  spirit  of  admirable  private  enter- 
prise, been  reprinting  and  editing,  in  a 
wonderfully  cheap  form,  select  masterpieces 
and  rarities  of  our  early  literature,  and  has 
already  in  this  manner  made  accessible  to 
all  a  large  number  of  interesting  and  val- 
uable old  books  that  have  been  known 
formerly  to  most  readers  only  by  tantaliz- 
ing hearsay.  Mr.  Arber's  u  English  Re- 
prints" are  to  be  recommended  most 
emphatically  to  all  students  of  English 
literature.  Other  instances,  in  other  form s, 
of  the  same  increased  attention  to  oar 
earlier  literature  are  not  wanting.  The 
Bev.  A.  B.  Grosart  has  earned  a  marked 
place  for  himself  by  the  numerous  volumes 
he  has  edited  under  the  name  of  the  Fuller 
Worthies  Library.  In  Edinburgh,  besides 
recent  or  yet  forthcoming  editions  of  some 
of  the  old  Scottish  poets,  and  other  re- 
mains, by  Mr.  David  Laing  and  by  the 
University  Librarian,  Mr.  Small,  one  notes 
a  collective  re-issue,  already  begun,  of  the 
aeries  of  the  Scottish  Historians.  From 
Glasgow  also  we  have  had  recently  several 
rery  convenient  reprints. 

These  facts  suggest  an  inquiry.  What 
purposes  are  served  by  these  reprints  of 
rare  old  English  books,  and  disinterrings 
of  quaint  old  English  remains  from  their 
manuscript  obscurities?  What  tastes  do 
they  gratify  ?    What  uses  are  to  be  made 


of  them  ?  In  answer  to  these  questions  I 
may  say,  roughly,  that  these  remains  of 
our  old  English  possess,  or  ought  to  pos- 
sess, for  us  three  kinds  of  interest. 

I.  In  the  first  place  there  is  the  philologi- 
cal interest  These  reprints,  and  especially 
these  careful  productions  of  pieces  of  old 
English  from  the  original  or  the  best  ex- 
tant MSS.,  are  necessary  materials  for 
that  scientific  study  of  the  structure  and 
history  of  our  English  tongue  which  has 
of  late  years  become  so  important  a  branch 
of  scholarship  among  us,  and  in  which  the 
remarkably  good  advances  that  have  been 
made  are  but  a  promise  of  more  yet  to  be 
done.  Ideas  formerly  entertained  on  the 
subject  of  the  English  Language  and  its 
history,  have,  by  this  means,  been  corrected 
and  enlarged ;  new  facts  have  been  discov- 
ered; altogether  the  increase  of  our 
knowledge  has  been  such  that  our  former 
English  dictionaries  and  English  grammars 
are  now  in  many  respects  even  laughably 
insufficient,  and  have  been  superseded,  or 
require  yet  to  be  superseded,  by  works 
more  worthy  of  those  names.  One  cannot 
forget  that  it  is  the  Germans  that  have 
shown  us  the  way  in  this  exact  and  scien- 
tific study  of  our  own  speech,  and  that 
some  of  the  most  thorough  and  systematic 
works  on  the  English  language  yet  pro- 
duced are  the  works  of  German  scholars. 
No  such  collection  of  those  oldest  English 
remains  which  are  known  usually  by  the 
name  of  Anglo-Saxon  -Literature  has  yet 
come  from  the  British  press  as  Grein'a 
"  Bibliothek  der  Angelsachsischen  Poesie ; " 
we  have  nothing  so  complete,  in  the  shape 
of  a  collection  of  specimens  of  the  most 
important  English  writings,  from  the 
twelfth  century  to  the  fifteenth,  as  Miitz- 
ner's  "  Altenglische  Sprachproben,"  in 
two  volumes ;  the  "  Engliache  Grammatik  " 
of  the  same  Matzner  is  a  work  so  far  over- 
passing, in  elaborateness,  any  English 
grammar  we  have  of  native  production, 
that  the  forthcoming  translation  of  it  is  ex- 
pected with  interest ;  and  of  another  Eng- 
lish Grammar  by  a  German,  the  "  Histor- 
ische  Grammatik  der  Englische  Sprache  " 
of  Professor  Koch,  one  of  our  most  com- 
petent critics  has. said  that  it  is  "  the  most 
orderly  and  scientific  English  grammar  yet 
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written."  That  there  has  been  a  rousing, 
however,  among  ourselves  in  this  depart- 
ment of  scholarship,  and  that  we  are  not 
likely  to  remain  dependent  on  the  Ger- 
mans for  the  profound  and  exact  investi- 
gation of  our  own  speech,  is  abundantly 
evident  Dr.  Latham's  labours  in  this  de- 
partment, and  the  valuable  and  suggestive 
lectures  of  the  American,  Mr.  Marsh,  are 
now  not  matters  of  yesterday.  Among 
more  recent  works  in  the  same  general 
track  may  be  mentioned  Wedgwood's  "  Dic- 
tionary of  English  Etymology,"  the  excel- 
lent little  "  Bible  Word-Book  "  of  Messrs. 
Eastwood  and  Aldis  Wright,  Mr.  Abbott's 
"  Shakespearian  Grammar,"  the  three  vol- 
umes of  "  Specimens  of  Early  English  Lit- 
erature "  edited  for  the  Clarendon  Press 
by  Pr.  Morris  and  Mr.  Skeat,  Mr.  Ellis's 
great  treatise  on  "  Early  English  Pronun- 
ciation,1' Mr.  Earle's  "Philology  of  the 
English  Tongue,"  and  Dr.  Morris's  "  His- 
torical Outlines  of  English  Accidence." 
Several  recent  English  dictionaries  for 
popular  use,  and  especially  those  edited 
for  the  Messrs.  Chambers  by  Mr.  Donald, 
ought  not  to  pass  without  notice,  making 
generally  accessible  as  they  do  the  best 
results  of  recent  etymological  researches 
in  English.  Nor  ought  we  to  forget  how 
much  we  owe  to  the  editors  of  some  of 
the  individual  publications  of  the  Early 
English  Text  Society;  among  whom  no 
one  deserves  higher  praise,  both  for  the 
worth  of  his  matter  and  the  lucidity  of 
his  manner,  than  Mr.  Skeat,  the  editor  of 
"  Piers  Plowman."  Indeed,  it  is  these  pub- 
lications of  the  Early  English  Text  Soci- 
ety that  have  first  effectually  broken  new 
ground  in  this  study,  and  have  supplied 
the  best  new  material  for  the  schplars, 
whether  German  or  English,  that  have  de- 
voted themselves  to  it 

It  is  impossible  here  to  give  anything 
like  a  complete  view  of  the  results  of  all 
this  recent  philological  research  in  Eng- 
lish; nor  perhaps,  while  so  many  ques- 
tions have  rather  been  stirred  than  an- 
swered, and  so  much  consists  of  a  great 
accumulation  of  particulars  that  have  yet 
to  be  reduced  to  principle  and  system, 
would  an  attempt  at  such  a  complete  view 
bo  other  than  tedious.  I  will,  therefore, 
but  glance  at  the  subject. 


For  one  thing,  we  are  much  better  in- 
formed than  we  were  recently  respecting 
what  may  be  called  the  geographical  vari- 
ations of  English,  it.,  respecting  the  differ- 
ent dialects  of  English  that  liave  existed 
from  time  immemorial,  and  still  exist, 
within  our  islands.  The  feet  of  such  dia- 
lects, preceding  any  standard  or  book 
English,  and  co-existing  with  it  after  it 
had  been  formed,  has,  of  course,  always 
been  known ;  the  distribution  of  the  dia- 
lects into  the  two  general  divisions  of  the 
Northern  and  Southern,  or  into  the  three 
general  divisions  of  the  Northern,  South- 
ern, and  Midland,  is  also  of  old  date ;  hot 
it  is  only  of  late  that  the  precise  differ- 
ences of  the  dialects  from  each  other  (not 
to  apeak  of  the  differences  of  local  varie- 
ties of  the  same  dialect)  have  been  iavesti- 
gated,  and  to  some  considerable  degree 
ascertained.  We  know  something  now  of 
the  differences  of  the  dialects  in  the  im- 
portant matter  of  vocabulary,  and  can  es- 
timate, for  example,  the  larger  amount  of 
Celtic  words  and  of  properly  Scandinavia* 
worda  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  Northers 
dialect ;  we  know  so  much  more  of  the 
grammatical  differences  that  we  can  now 
write  out  in  parallel  columns  the  declen- 
sions of  a  noun,  or  parts  of  toe  conjuga- 
tions of  a  verb,  in  old  Northern  or  North- 
umbrian English,  old  Southern  or  We* 
sex  English,  and  old  Midland  or  Mercisa 
English,  respectively ;  and,  while  we  seem 
bound  to  conclude  that  our  standard  or 
book  English  is  mainly  a  development  of 
the  Midland  dialect,  and  particularly  of 
that  variety  of  it  called  the  East  Midland, 
we  can  see  the  other  dialects,  and  espe-  j 
ciallythe  Northern,  contending  with  toil 
dialect  in  the  course  of  the  important  for- 
mation, and  compelling  it  to  accept  some 
of  their  peculiarities  both  of  vocabulary 
and  of  grammar.  Interesting  particular 
on  this  subject  of  the  dialeots  and  ti.eir 
mutual  relations  are  to  be  found  in  several 
of  the  works  I  have  mentioned.  Let  uw 
simply  repeat  that  there  is  much  in  the 
mass  of  particulars  as  now  accumulated 
that  requires  to  be  further  organised  by 
being  submitted  to  the  grasp  of  historical 
and  scientific  principles.  Questions  have 
been  stirred  which  have  not  yet  been  fully 
answered.    How  far  were  the  grawmsti- 
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04  differences  of  the  dialects  bred  by  mere 
dMereftces  of  conditions  within  our  island, 
and  bow  far  were  they  imported?  A 
question  this  which  would  push  inquiry 
back  into  the  continental  origins  of  the 
English  people,  or  of  different  portions  of 
it,  and  so  wonld  merge  in  that  controversy 
sbotit  Jute,  Angle,  and  Saxon,  the  precise 
significance  of  each  term,  and  the  propri- 
ety of  English  as  a  name  for  the  whole, 
vbich  still  persists  among  us,  though  in  a 
new  form.  Then,  again,  how  much  of  the 
esase  of  the  differences  of  the  dialects  in 
focabulary  and  in  grammar  is  to  be  sought 
is  varieties  of  that  mixture  of  the  English 
with  the  non-English  races  within  the 
ifhndj  and  especially  with  the  previously 
possessing  Celtic  race,  which  did  oertainly 
take  place  ?  A  question  this  which  might 
bad  to  a  reconsideration  in  some  quarters 
of  the  idea,  otherwise  untenable,  of  an 
tetusl  extermination  of  the  Celtic  race 
within  the  bounds  occupied  by  the  Eng- 
lish, and  so  might  help  towards '  a  larger 
estimate  of  the  function  of  that  race  in 
the  formation  of  the  present  national 
organism.  What  if  it  should  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  history  of  Britain  and 
of  the  British  mind  is  by  no  means,  as 
some  fancy,  the  mere  course  of  one  Teu- 
tonic stream,  but  the  course  of  a  Teutonic 
stream  affected  most  powerfully  by  several 
subtle  and  splendid  tributaries  ?  Another 
qsestion,  hardly  discussed  yet,  relates  to 
the  influence  exercised  upon  the  history 
of  toe  English  tongue  by  political  causes, 
and  espedafty  by  the  shiftings  of  the  polit- 
ical ascendancy  from  one  part  of  the  island 
to  another.  There  was  a  time,  the  whole 
time  of  the  so-called  Heptarchy,  when 
North  England  or  Northumbria  had  un- 
doobtedry  the  intellectual  lead;  when  the 
potitieal  ascendancy  was  transferred  to 
Mercia,  and  thence  to  Wessex,  the  ascend- 
ancy in  thought  and  in  speech  seems  to 
have  followed  it;  after  the  Conquest,  the 
gadoel  eataWishment  of  the  East  Midland 
English,  with  unifications,  as  the  stand- 
arte*  book-English  for  all  England,  eon* 
nette  itself  with  the  dominant  power  of 
London  as  the  capital  of  the  whole  Eng- 
lish realm,  and  the  seat  of  the  Norman- 
English  Court ;  and  there  ia  the  curious 
outstanding  phenomenon  of  the  Scottish 


nation,  persevering  for  a  long  time,  sheerly 
by  reason  of  its  political  independence,  in 
a  standard  or  book-English  of  its  own, 
which  was  a  development  of  the  moat 
northerly  variety  of  the  old  Northumbrian, 
tempered  by  neighbourly  efforts  to  con- 
form to  the  great  book-English  of  the 
South.  All  these  matters  require  looking 
into. 

Not  only  have  we  received  new  light  on 
the  subject  of  the  dialects  or  geographical 
variations  of  English ;  we  have  received 
new  light  also  as  to  the  changes  which  the 
standard  English  has  undergone  chronolog- 
ically in  its  coarse  from  its  earliest  state 
to  the  present.  That  the  original  English 
was  a  nearly  pure  Teutonic  speech,  of  the 
Low-German  variety,  imported  into  onr 
islands,  with  a  good  tough  vocabulary 
and  a  rather  complex  grammar ;  and  that 
the  history  of  the  speech  since  then  has 
consisted  mainly  in  two  processes  continu- 
ously and  simultaneously  at  work — thai 
of  the  absorption  of  non-Teutonic  words 
of  all  kinds  into  the  vocabulary,  and  that 
of  the  simplification  of  the  grammar  by 
the  gradual  abandonment  of  inflections :  — 
so  much  has  long  been  commonplace.  But 
recent  research  has  given  wonderful  pre- 
cision to  this  information.  We  can  see 
the  original  English  far  back  in  its  most 
purely  Teutonic  state,  and  we  can  watch 
the  two  processes  in  their  actual  operation 
at  successive  selected  points  through  a 
thousand  years.  We  can  see  the  original 
speech  helping  itself  sparingly  and  slyly 
at  first  to  such  Celtic  words,  Latin  words 
of  ecclesiastical  usage,  and  Scandinavian 
words,  as  it  needed  or  found  Convenient; 
and  we  can  count  these  borrowings,  ami 
see  in  each  the  flash  of  the  moment  when 
it  was  made.  Then,  coming  farther  on, 
we  can  study  that  extraofdiqary  accelera- 
tion of  the  two  processes  which  was 
brought  about  by  the  Norman  Conquest* 
when  the  English  apeeoh  openly  broke 
down  its  barriers,  and  let  Norman-French 
words,  and  whatever  other  words  the  Nof- 
man-French  brought  in  its  convoy,  pour  in 
upon  it  at  a  gradually  increasing  rate, 
adapting  itself  at  the  same  time  to  this 
vast  irruption  into  its  vocabulary  by  relax- 
ing its  grammatical  strictness  and  abolish* 
ing  all  useless  punctilios  and  regulations* 
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We  can  even  note  the  exact  times  when 
certain  Norman-French  words  came  in, 
and  certain  old  English  inflections  began 
to  be  abandoned;  we  can  trace  some  of 
the  changes  of  both  kinds  to  particular 
books  or  authors ;  we  have  actually  in  this 
way  a  list  of  some  thousands  of  French 
words  adopted  into  English'  or  struggling 
for  adoption  before  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century ;  and  it  is  now  with  much 
more  definite  ideas  as  to  the  condition 
which  the  English  vocabulary  and  the 
English  grammar  had  assumed  before  tne 
appearance  of  Chaucer  that  we  can  ap- 
praise the  influence  exerted  by  that  great 
writer,  the  first  master-artist  of  our  islands, 
on  the  speech  he  used  and  transmitted. 
Nor  does  the  increase  of  our  light  stop  at 
Chaucer.  Still  after  his  time  we  see  the 
grammar  simplifying  itself,  and  the  vocab- 
ulary admitting,  or  even  systematically 
seeking  and  appropriating,  new  words  — 
not  only  more  of  Norman-French,  but  also 
of  Latin  profusely  at  first  hand,  and  Greek 
with  hardly  less  avidity ;  more  of  Celtic, 
too,  with  stray  occasional  particles  from 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  Turkish,  Persian,  Hindu, 
Malay,  Chinese,  all  the  modern  European 
tongues,  and  even  the  most  outlandish  and 
savage  touched  by  our  commerce  —  until 
now  our  English  Dictionary,  for  itB  mon- 
strous compositeness,  is  the  very  marvel 
of  the  world.  Were  our  English  speech 
to  be  judged  by  the  Dictionary  alone,  it 
might  seem  absurd  to  call  it  Teutonic. 
On  such  a  mere  glance  at  the  dictionary  it 
might  rather  be  classed  with  the  Romance 
tongues,  the  literal  fact  being  that  the 
words  of  classical  origin  in  our  present 
Dictionary  are  more  than  twice  as  numer- 
ous as  those  of  old  English  or  purely  Teu- 
tonic descent.  It  is  when  we  look  at  the 
subject  in  another  way,  when  we  study  our 
speech  in  actual  oral  use  and  in  books,  that 
we  discover  how  its  pith  and  organization 
are  still  Teutonic.  The  old  Teutonic  speech 
once  lay  pure,  and  lo  I  they  have  tumbled 
upon  it,  age  after  age,  extraneous  debris 
from  all  quarters.  Surely,  under  such  a 
load  the  original  Teutonic  lies  weak, 
oppressed,  and  smothered.  Not  sol  It 
has  caught  all  that  came,  fitted  all  to 
itself;  it  moves  the  whole  mountainous 
load  with  ease,  having  converted  all  into 
one  living  body.  And  so,  while  we  are  not 
ashamed  of  the  compositeness  of  our  lan- 
guage, but  on  the  contrary  recognize  in 
this  very  characteristic  one  reason  of  its 
unmatched  power  and  promise  among  the 
present  languages  of  the  earth,  we  can  yet 
maintain  its  historical  continuity  through 
as  long  a  period  as  can  be  claimed  by  most 


others,  and  can  regard  it,  with  all  its 
acquired  bulk  of  dictionary,  and  all  the 
voluntary  havoc  of  its  grammar,  as  the 
self-same  language  which  was  spoken  four- 
teen hundred  years  ago  by  those  rovers 
from  Holstein,  Schleswig,  and  Jutland, 
who  leapt  from  their  ships  upon  our  East- 
ern shores.  Here  is  an  actual  bit  of  it, 
belonging,  we  may  say,  to  that  date,  and 
describing  the  act  of  beaching  one  of  the 
ships :  — 

"  Stride  t5  sande  sid-foome  soip, 
Onoer-bendum  test,  by-tos  bine  yo-brym, 
Wudu  wynsnman,  for-wreoan  meahte." 

II.  A  second  kind  of  interest  attaching 
to  the  remains  of  our  older  English  litera- 
ture is  the  historical  interest,  or  that  interest 
which  consists  in  the  information  they  sup- 
ply respecting  men  and  events  in  the  past, 
or  past  customs,  beliefs,  and  modes  of  think- 
ing. This  "is  a  kind  of  interest  appealing 
to  a  wider  circle  of  readers  than  the  merely 
philological  interest.  The  philological  inter- 
est captivates  chiefly  linguists,  or  scholars 
of  one  order ;  and  the  majority  of  even 
educated  people  are  quite  ready  to  accept 
from  such  scholars  the  results  of  their  in- 
vestigations, without  themselves  reading 
the  old  documents  and  remains  from  which 
the  results  have  been  derived.  And,  to 
tell  the  truth,  many,  if  not  most,  of  those 
old  English  documents  and  remains  which 
have  recently  been  disinterred  for  philo- 
logical purposes,  are  so  void  of  any  other 
kind  of  interest,  are  so  dreadfully  dry  and 
sapless  that  no  mortal,  unless  imbuea  with 
philological  tastes,  ought  to  be  expected 
to  read  them,  or  would  get  any  good  from 
them  if  he  did.  The  poorest,  aryest,  most 
senseless  scrap  of  old  English  may  be  pre- 
cious to  the  philologist,  for  some  word  it 
contains,  some  rare  idiom  or  grammatical 
form,  or  even  for  the  uncouthness  of  its 
spelling;  but  the  general  student  of  litera- 
ture will  very  properly  refuse  to  fill .  his 
mouth  with  verbal  saw-dust  simply  because 
it  is  called  old  English.  To  commend 
themselves  to  the  general  student,  there- 
fore, old  English  remains  must  present 
some  other  attraction  than  the  sheerly 
philological.  Now,  such  an  attraction  is 
found,  I  say,  in  that  interest  of  historical 
curiosity  which  many  of  the  remains  do  ' 
possess  to  a  degree  that  makes  reading 
them,  and  even  the  trouble  of  mastering 
the  antique  language  in  order  to  read  them, 
worth  while. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  refer  here  to  express  * 
historical  records,  or  documents  intended 
to  preserve  for  us  the  memories  of  persons 
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and  transactions.  These  stand  by  them* 
•elves,  and  compel  attention  simply  be- 
cause of  their  avowed  historical  character. 
I  refer  rather  to  those  miscellaneous  writ- 
ings, whether  in  prose  or  verse,  which  were 
intended  by  their  authors  for  the  amuse- 
ment or  edification  of  their  contemporaries, 
but  into  which  there  were  incidentally 
wrought  allusions,  anecdotes,  bits  of  social 
information,  passing  sentiments  and  hu- 
mours, or  fixed  opinions  and  beliefs  of  the 
time,  recommending  themselves  now  to  us 
by  their  antiquarian  relish,  and  helping  us 
to  imagine  the  life  and  thought  of  bygone 
generations.  Take  an  example.  Here  is 
s  passage  from  Richard  Rolle  de  Hampole's 
"rack  of  Conscience  "  (circa  1340),  pre- 
ferring for  us  a  quaint  old  English  con- 
ceit or  superstition :  — 

"  unnethes  is  a  child  born  folly 
That  it  ne  begins  to  goule  and  cry; 
And  by  that  cry  men  knaw  than 
Whether  it  be  man  or  woman; 
For  when  it  is  born  it  ones  swa :  — 
If  it  be  man,  it  says  a  a: 
That  the  first  letter  is  of  the  nam 
Of  oar  forme-fader  Adam. 
And  if  the  ohild  a  woman  be, 
When  it  is  born  it  says  ee: 
£  is  the  first  letter  and  the  hede 
Of  the  name  of  Eve  that  began  our  dede. 
Therefore  a  olerk  made  on  this  manere 
This  Terse  of  metre  that  is  written  here  : 
DieenUt  E  vel  A  quoiquoi  nascuntur  ab 
Eva.'9 

Less  whimsical,  and  indeed  altogether  grim 
and  sad,  is  this  picture,  from  "  Piers  the 
Plowman's  Creede"  (circa  1394),  of  the 
poor  hard-working  English  agricultural 
labourer,  five  hundred  years  ago,  out  in 
the  field  in  winter,  with  his  family  :— 

"Then  turned  I  me  forthe  and  talked  to  myselve 

Of  the  f*>ehead  of  this  folk,  how  faithless 
they  weren; 

And,  as  I  went  by  the  way,  weeping  for  sor- 
row, 

I  seigh  a  sely  man  me  by,  upon  the  plow 
nongen* 

His  coat  was  of  a  clout  that  oary  was  y-called ; 

His  hood  was  full  of  holes  and  his  hair  out; 

With  his  knopped  shoon  olouted  full  thiok, 

His  toen  toteden  out  as  he  the  lond  treaded ; 

His  hosen  overhong  his  hockshins  on  everich 
aside, 

All  beslombered  in  fen  as  he  the  plow  fol- 
lowed; 

Tway  mittens  as  mete,  made  all  of  clouts; 

The  Angers  weren  for-weared  and  full  of  fen 
honged. 

This  wight  warsled  in  the  fen  almost  to  the 
anole, 

Four  rotberen  Urn  before  that  feeble  were 
worthen; 


Men  might  reckon  each  a  rib,  so  rueful  they 
weren. 

His  wife  walked  with  him,  with  a  long  goad, 

In  a  outted  coat,  outted  full  heigh, 

Wrapped  in  a  winnow-eheet  to  waren  her  fro 
weders, 

Barefoot  on  the  bare  ice,  that  the  blood  fol- 
lowed. 

And  at  the  londe's  ende  lay  a  little  crumb- 
bowl, 

And  thereon  lay  a  little  child,  lapped  in  clouts. 

And  twain  of  tway  yeares  old  upon  another 
side; 

And  alle  they  songen  o  songe  that  sorrow  was 
to  hearen; 

They  orieden  all  o  cry,  a  care-full  note. 

The  sely  man  sighed  sore,  and  said  '  Children, 
■     both  still!  * 

This  man  looked  upon  me  and  let  the  plough 
stonden, 

And  I  said  '  Sely  man,  why  sighest  thou  so 
hard? 

If  thee  lack  lifelode  lene  thee  ioh  will 

Swioh  good  as  God  hath  sent:  go  we,  lore 
brother! » •• 

Or  take  this  passage  from  Aacham's 
44  Schoolmaster  "  (1570),  complaining  of  the 
small  care  taken  by  wealthy  English  par- 
ents three  hundred  years  ago  to  procure 
good  teachers  for  their  children,  and  in- 
forming us  incidentally  what  was  the 
stipend  of  a  poor  tutor  at  that  time  com- 
pared with  that  of  a  first-rate  groom  :  — 

"  And  it  is  a  pity  that  commonly  more  care 
is  had,  yea  and  that  amongst  very  wise  men,  to 
find  out  rather  a  ounning  man  for  their  hone 
than  a  ounning  man  for  their  children.  They 
say  Nay  in  word,  but  they  do  so  in  deed.  For 
to  the  one  they  will  gladly  give  a  stipend  of  two 
hundred  crowns  by  the  year,  and  loth  to  oiler 
to  the  other  two  hundred  shillings.  God,  that 
sitteth  in  heaven,  laugheth  their  choice  to  soorn, 
and  rewardeth  their  liberality  as  it  should;  for 
he  suffereth  them  to  have  tame  and  well-ordered 
horse,  but  wild  and  unfortunate  children.*' 

Examples  of  this  kind  might  be  multi- 
plied indefinitely ;  but  these  will  suffice  to 
make  clear  what  I  mean  by  the  historical 
interest  of  old  English  remains.  No  one 
knows  what  facts,  what  information  as  to 
old  transactions,  laws,  customs,  ideas,  lie 
buried  in  those  antiques.  Hardly  one  of 
them  but  may  yield  something,  and  in  the 
very  poorest  we  may  enjoy  at  least  that 
subtle  kind  of  historical  pleasure  which 
consists  in  forming  an  acquaintance  with 
the  long-dead  old  writer  himself,  and  ob- 
serving him  in  the  act  of  fighting  with  his 
syntax,  as  he  labours  to  pen  forth  his  mis- 
erable little  notions.  Let  me  bring  for- 
ward, however,  just  one  other  instance 
under  this  head,  selected  for  the  extent 
of  its  significance. 
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W*  att  know  thai,  though  Copernicus 
died  in  1548,  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  that  people  generally, 
iu  this  country  or  in  others,  were  emanci- 
pated from  what  may  be  called  the  Pre- 
Copernican  view  of  the  Physical  Universe. 
But,  though  we  know  this  vaguely  as  a 
facj»  it  is  not  till  we  dip  into  our  older  lit- 
erature, and  indeed  trace  out  the  matter 
with-  soma  diligence,  that  we  become  fully 
aware  what  a  hold  this  Pre-Coperuioan 
doctrine  had  on  the  minds  of  our  fore- 
father*, hew  it  influenced  their  thoughts 
and  imaginations  on  all  subjects-  whatso- 
ever, and  what  differences  even  of  moral 
and  spiritual  import  it  involved  between 
them  end  ourselves.  Were  I  to  quote 
here  passages  from  our  older  literature, 
from  Anglo-Saxon  times  to  that  of  Milton, 
to  illustrate  this  once-prevalent  Pre-Co- 
pernicaqisni,  the  series  might  afford  read- 
ing for  several  hours.  ,  Taking  such  pas- 
sages for  granted,  we  may  attend  to  the 
fact  they  uniformly  bring  out.  Until 
about  two  hundred  years  ago,  when  peo- 
ple imagined  the  Physical  Universe,  the 
Cbnmos,  the  totality  of  created  Nature, 
they  thought  of  it  as  a  huge,  but  still 
bounded,  sphere  of  space,  enclosing  so 
many  inner  spheres,  all  wheeling  with 
various  motions  round  our  ball  of  Earth, 
stationary  in  the  very  centre.  Pat  the 
Earth,  at  the  centre  as  a  dot ;  than  throw 
round  it  a  circle  or  sphere,  with  the  Moon 
stunk  like  a  gold  button*  in  its  circumfer- 
eoee;  then  outside  of  that  fling  another 
civele  or  sphere,  with  the  pale  planet  Mer- 
cury eioHlarly  stuck  therein ;  then  outside 
of  "that  throw  successively  similar  spheres 
or  circles,  for  Venus,  the  Sun,  Mars,  Jupi- 
ter, and  Saturn.  You  will  then  have 
seven,  spheres  or  transparent  shells  of 
space,  each  with  one  luminary  stuck  in  it, 
and  all  wheeling,  with  independent  mo- 
tions* round  the  central  Earth.  These 
were-  calked  the  Seven  Planetary  Spheres, 
or  Seven  Heavens  of  the  Planets,  the 
Ms>oo  and  the  Sun  figuring  then  as  Plan- 
ets, and  the  Planet  Saturn  being  the  out- 
ermost known.  Now,  beyond  these  seven 
Planetary  Spheres  imagine  an  eighth  *or 
vaster  sphere,  called  the  sphere  of  all  the 
Fixed  Stars,  and  also  the  Firmament,  dif- 
fering from  the  seven  inner  spheres  in 
this,  thai,  while  they  have  but  one  lumina- 
ry eaoh  stuck  in  them  and  carried  round 
i&,theu»»  the  whole  circumference  of  this 
oiehsb  sphere  is  densely  ablase  everywhere 
with  sparklers  and  their  constellations, 
For  a  ion*  while  this  eighth  Sphere,  or 
Hen  yen  of  the  Fixed  Stars,  was  regarded 
as  the  outermost  of  all,  a  kind- of  glittering 


globular  rind  in  which  the  Uni 
ed,  and  which  enclosed  it  finally  from  tbe 
unknown    Infinitude   beyond,  making;  its 
vast  wheel  every  twenty  •four  hoars  round 
the  central  Earth,  and  carrying  the  seven 
inner  -Heavens  with  it,  though   each  of 
them  had  its  own  proper  motion  in  naV 
dition.    It  was  found,  however,  that  tin 
were  certain  irregularities  among  the 
lestial  phenomena  which  this  meahnntsm 
of  eight  revolving  Heavens  did  not  eons 
pletely  account  for;  and  so,  in  the  oourea 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  two  extra  Spheres  or 
Heavens,  were  clapped  on,  outside  of  the 
Firmament  of  the  Fixed  Stars — a  ninth 
Sphere  called  the  Crystalline,  and  a  tenth, 
as  the  outermost  of  ail,  called  the  Prunum 
Mobile,    or   First    Moved,    Decease    the? 
general  and  all-including  diurnal  re  vale* 
tion  was  now  transferred  to  it.    Till  about 
two  hundred  years  ago,  I  say,  people  every- 
where, even  the  educated,  lived  and  died 
in  this  belief  or  imagination  of  the  Physi- 
cal Universe  as  consisting  of  eight,  nine, 
or  ten  Spheres  or  Heavens  thrown  round 
the  Earth ;  and  you  cannot  read  muoh  of 
our  old  literature  without  coming  upon 
phrases  and  passages  directly  expressing 
the  belief,  or  latently  inspired  by  it.    Now, 
in  some  respects,  it  was  a  very  comfort- 
able belief,  a  nice  belief  to  live  and  die  in. 
To  be  able  to  think  of  created  Nature,  or 
the  Physical  All  of  things,  as  a  vast  bat 
definite  round  hung  in  space,  with  planets 
moving  in  it  like  solitary  lamps,  and  the 
stars  studded  thick  in  or  near  its  last  ee> 
closing  boss ;  thus,  as  it  were,  to  put  yon* 
hand  round  the  whole  world  of  physical 
realities  and  of  human  reason,  ana  to  pnfc 
it  familiarly  on  the  outside,  saying  "  Ais 
is  ours ; "  to  be  able  to  do  this,  and  at  tbe 
same  time  not  deny  the  Infinitude  beyond, 
but  on  the  contrary,  exult  in  the  contem- 
plation of  that  Infinitude  as  quite  a  differ- 
ent world,  the  very  Heaven  of  Heavens, 
the  realm  of  the  Transcendental,  the  Mys- 
terious* tbe  Metaphysical,  the  Inconceiv- 
able, out  of  which  created  Nature  sprang 
as  a  birth  of  visible  blue   and   spinning 
lights,  to  which  it  is  still  attached  by  some 
unseen  tenure,  and  into  which  it  may  be 
revoked ;  —  here  was  a  system  of  physical 
conception  perhaps  more  easily  favourable 
to  some  of  the  spiritualities  than  that  which 
further  science    has    brought  in  instead. 
For,  though  there  are  relics  in  our  phra- 
seology yet  of  the  Pre-Copernican  system 
of  conception,  I  need  not  explain  how  that 
haa  been,  burst.    Tbe  Physical  Uoivense 
now  is  centrelesa,  and  the  very  thought 
with  which  our  reason  grapples*  and  grap- 
ples in  vain,  is  that  of  its  utter  and  an- 
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mHoi  boandfeuneiB.  Onr  ball  of  Earth 
ww  with  three  several  motions,  and 
the  Moon  moves  with  it;  they  belong  to  a 
group  of  bodies;  performing  their  periodi- 
cal wanderings  round  the  San  ;  that  San 
Mmsel£  with  all  his  convoy  of  planets  and 
their  satellites,  is  moving  on  some  greater 
journey ;  the  space  ia  which  he  is  moving 
kfbJl  of  orbs  and  star-systems  at  incredi- 
ble distances  from  him  and  from  each 
other;  island*  and  archipelagos  of  shining 
worlds  recede  from  the  telescope  in  depth 
after  depth  of  dixtv  immensity,  the  hist 
depth  reached  showing  nosignB  of  cessa- 
tion; we  dare  not  at  any  point  exclaim, 
"Here  the  boundary  is  reached :  here  the 
inverse  ends."  If  we  do  at  last  stop, 
ttotenttag  ourselves  with  one  imagined 
esormou*  sphere  in  which  all  our  Astron- 
eny  swims,  and  supposing  that  sphere 
bslted  round  on  all  sides  by  a  fathomless 
vacancy  or  Blackness,  it  is  bat  by  an  act 
of  mental  fatigue  which  we  know  to  be  il- 
lsjpnmate,  Tiiis,  then,  is  the  system  of 
physical  conception  in  which  we  live,  and 
I  know  not  a  more  interesting  example  of 
the  historical  use  of  crar  old  Literature 
than  the  study  which  t|iat  literature  en- 
safes  us  to  make  of  a  preceding  system  of 
eonesption,  and  of  the  transition  of  the 
ens  into  the  other. 

IIL  Hie  third  kind  of  interest  that 
tagst  to  allure  us  to  the  remains  and  re- 
prints of  our  old  English,  or  to  any  such 
remains  and  reprints  in  any  language,  is 
the  purely  Uiervry  interest.  What  do  I 
nana  by  this  ?  1  mean  simply  the  kind 
of  interest  that  attracts  us  to  the  best 
writings  of  our  own  day,  to  the  prose  of 
D»  Qnincey,  Cariyle,  Dickens,  or  John 
Stuart  Mill,  or  to  the  poetry  of  Keats, 
Tennyson,  or  Browning.  It  is  the  inter- 
est of  great  or  delightful  meaning,  power- 
fully or  artistically  expressed;  it  is  the 
glow  and  exaltation  of  mind  and  heart 
produced  in  us  by  deep,  unusual,  in»eu- 
•  ions,  or  tender  thought,  especially  when 
coached  in  laeid,  beautiful,  burning,  or 
snsieai  language.  Wherever  this  inter- 
est is  present,  there  and  there  alone  have 
we  real  literature ;  those  writers  in  whom 
it  is  present  most  largely  and  continually 
we  call  our  classics ;  those  books  which 
are  Tallest  of  it  we  eali  our  masterpieces ; 
those  parts  and  passages  of  books  in 
which,  after  repeated  perusal,  we  still  find 
Hfreahest  and  least  abated,  are  our  ever- 
iasvmg  favourites.  It  is  an  interest,  I  need 
hardly  say,  of  many  varieties  —  of  as 
many  varieties,  indeed*  as  there  are  kinds 
of  literature,  and  diversities  of  manner 
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and  intention  within  each  kind.  It  is  fre- 
qeent  in  writings  of  the  descriptive  or  his- 
torical order;  it  appears  in  speculative 
writings;  it  may  abound  in  discourses  of 
spiritual  exhortation  or  of  moral  and 
social  invective ;  but  we  expect  it  always 
in  most  eminent  degree  in  works  of  the 
poetical  or  imaginative  class,  whether  the 
form  be  prose  or  verse,  and  whether  in 
verse  the  act  is  one  of  prolonged  story  or 
phantasy,  or  of  thrilling  momentary  song. 
In  this  last;  as  being  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  easily  appreciated  van* 
eties,  take  a  easual  example :  — * 

The  Rover  of  Loehryan  he's  gane 

Wi'  his  merry  mei  sae  brave; 
Their  hearts  are  o'  the  steel,  and  a  bettor  keel 

Ne'er  bowled  ower  the  back  o'  a  wave. 

It's  no  whan  the  loch  lies  dead  in  its  trough. 

When  naething  disturbs  It  ava. 
But  the  rack  and  the  rideo'  the  resHess  tide 

Or  the  splash  o*  the  grey  sea-maw; 

But  when  that  the  cloud  lays  its  oheeks  to  the 
flood. 
And  the  sea  lays  its  shouther  to  the  shore, 
When  the  wind  sings  high,  and  the  sea-whelps 
cry, 
As  they  rise  free  the  whitening  roar; 

It's  then  thai  I  look  through  the  blackening 
rook, 

And  watch  by  the  midniobt  tide : 
I  ken  that  the  wind  brings  my  rover  heme 

On  the  sea  that  he  glories  to  vide. 

0  merry  he  sits  'mang  his  jovial  crew, 

Wi  the  helm-haft  in  bis  hand; 
And  be  sings  aloud  to  bis  boys  in  blue, 

AS  bis  ee's  upon  Galloway's  land :  — 

*  Unstent  and  slack  each  reef  and  tack; 

Gie  her  sail,  boyB,  while  it  may  sit : 
She  has  roared  through  a  heavier  sea  befous, 

And  she'll  roar  through  a  heavier  yet 

"When  landsmen  sleep,  or  wake  and  creep, 

In  the  tempests'  angry  moan, 
WV  dash  through  the  drill,  and  sing  te  the* 
lift 

Q*  the  wawe  that  heaves  us  on* 


• jbie  her  sail,  gie  her  sail,  till  she  buries  her 
wale; 

Gie  her  sail,  boys,  while  it  may  sit; 
She  has  roared  through  a  heavier  sea  before, 

And  shell  roar  through  a  heavier  yet.'  " 

In  this  song  (which  I  have  selected  pre- 
cisely because  it  is  by  an  author  now  un- 
known or  seldom  heard  of),  one  may*  feel 
at  once  what  I  oall  the  literary  interest 
in  one  of  its  varieties ;  and  we  have  only 
to  remember  that  there  are  other  varieties, 
which  might  be  similarly  instanced  frenv 
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recent  prose  and  Terse,  to  understand  what' 
is  meant  by  the  literary  interest  in  gen- 
eral. Now  it  is  this  literary  interest,  in 
all  its  possible  varieties  of  strength,  wit, 
subtlety,  fervour,  simple  beauty,  exuberant 
richness,  or  magical  wildness,  that  is  chiefly 
entitled  to  preserve  writings  of  past  ages 
in  permanent  use  and  esteem,  and  that 
does  operate  with  that  effect.  What  moves 
us,  rouses  us,  charmB  us,  strikes  us  as  noble 
or  fine  or  deep  in  the  writings  of  our  own 
time,  the  same  and  nothing  else  will  the 
general  human  heart  and  intellect  seek  for 
or  be  satisfied  with  in  the  writings  of  the 
past.  It  is  because  the  literature  of  the 
Greeks  and  that  of  the  Romans  possess  in 
such  high  degree,  and  in  so  many  forms, 
this  kind  of  interest,  that  their  authors 
hold  the  places  they  do  in  our  regards; 
and  it  is  by  the  same  test  that  we  measure 
the  amount  of  respect  we  will  yield  to  any 
foreign  literature,  whether  of  neighbour- 
ing Europe  or  of  the  Asiatic  East.  Where 
this  interest  is  wanting,  the  rest  is  of  little 
avail.  True,  there  are  the  philological  and 
historical  interest^,  which  may  recommend, 
and  do  most  properly  recommend,  to  mod- 
ern study  literary  relics  of  the  past  as  dry 
as  the  parchments  of  old  charter-chests,  or 
the  inscriptions  and  religious  formulas  de- 
ciphered from  Egyptian  papyri  or  the  faces 
of  Assyrian  rocks.  Science  and  History 
disdain  nothing ;  and  their  inquisitiveness 
may  compel  important  secrets  out  of  ver- 
bal remains  the  poorest'  and  dullest  intrin- 
sically. But  I  am  distinguishing  now  be- 
tween those  two  scholarly  kinds  of  inter- 
est, the  philological  and  the  historical, 
which  constitute  together  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  claim  on  our  regards  possessed 
by  old  writings,  and  that  expressly  literary 
interest  of  some  of  them  which  all  can  feel 
and  acknowledge.  Scholars,  I  should  say, 
are  glad  when  the  works  they  select  for 
their  philological  and  historical  researches 
are  works  also  of  intrinsic  literary  interest ; 
and  I  am  not  sure  but  the  strictly  philo- 
logical and  historical  interests  themselves 
may  be  promoted  by  greater  fastidiousness 
than  hitherto,  on  the  part  of  scholarsftas 
to  the  intrinsic  literary  merits  of  the%e- 
maina  on  which  they  exercise  their  inves- 
tigations, or  in  connection  with  which  they 
present  their  results  to  the  public.  Pro- 
feasor  Max  Miiller,  Dr.  John  Muir,  and 
others,  have  shown  a  good  example  in  this 
respect  in  the  specimens  of  old  Sanskrit 
poetry  they  have  selected  for  translation 
into  English ;  and  we  wait  for  the  like  in 
other  primeval  literatures. 

How  stands  our  old  English  literature 
in  respect  of  this  widest,  keenest,  and  most 


generally  human,  of  the  three  interests? 
[y  impression  is  that,  if  the  total  body  of 
our  recovered  remains  and  reprints  of  old 
English  were  duly  examined  and  reported 
on,  the  report  would  have  to  combine  two 
conclusions.  These  are  (1)  That,  if  we 
consider  the  bulk  of  the  aggregate  mass, 
the  literary  interest  is  smaller  than  we 
could  have  wished  in  proportion  to  the  phi- 
lological and  the  historical ;  and  (2),  that, 
nevertheless,  the  remains  are  at  no  period 
destitute  of  the  literary  interest,  ana  that, 
on  the  whole,  though  with  some  remarka- 
ble exceptions,  a  progressive  increase  of 
this  interest  is  visible  as  we  come  on  in 
time. 

In  venturing  to  say  that  these  might  be 
the  conclusious,  I  must  be  understood  as 
fixing  a  certain  chronological  limit  to  what 
we  choose  to  call  old  English.  The  point 
of  time  I  would  select  is  the  year  15801, 
there  or  thereabouts.  That  was  about  the 
middle  of  Elizabeth's  reign  in  England* 
and  of  the  reign  of  James  VI.  in  Scotland ; 
it  was  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  Spen- 
ser, Bacon,  Shakespeare,  and  their  contem- 
poraries. These  we  do  not  call  "old;" 
we  are  quite  at  home  amongst  them;  they 
are  our  teachers,  our  coevals  in  a  sense, 
our  familiar  acquaintances,  or  constantly 
present  superiors.  Under  the  fond  collect- 
ive name  of  "  The  Elizabethans "  they 
form,  as  it  were,  the  blazing  boundary  for 
most  of  us  between  the  tract  of  near  time 
over  which  we  are  accustomed  to  expatiate 
and  the  obscurer  ranges  of  the  time  be- 
yond. It  may  not  long  be  so ;  perhaps  it 
ought  not  now  to  be  so ;  but,  accepting  the 
fact  as  it  is  in  the  meantime,  we  shall  be 
well  enough  understood  if  we  say  that  by 
old  English  we  mean  generally  pre-Eliza- 
bethan  English.  It  is  to  that  English,  at 
all  events,  that  we  would  confine  ourselves 
in  alleging  the  probability  of  tjie  conclu- 
sions just  expressed. 

THE  ANGLO-SAXOX  OR  BKGLISC. 

There  has  been  a  powerful  protest  of 
late  against  the  continued  use  ot  the  term 
Anglo-Saxon  as  a  name  for  that  Teutonic 
speech,  the  original  form  of  our  present 
English,  which  was  brought  into  our  islands 
in  the  fifth  century,  or  as  a  name  for  the 
pretty  copious  literature  in  prose  and  in 
verse  which  was  produced  in  our  island  in 
that  speech  by  the  dominant  people  be- 
tween the  sixth  or  seventh  century  and  the 
Norman  Conquest.  "  The  Anglo-Saxon 
people";  "The  Anglo-Saxon  reriod"; 
"The  Anglo-Saxon  Language";  "The 
Anglo-Saxon  Literature  1 "  "  Stuff  I "  say 
some  recent  critics :  "  they  were  all  simply- 
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English — people,  time,  language,  and  lit- 
erature; and  they  ought  to  be  called  so  — 
old  English,  if  you  like ;  but  certainly  Eng- 
lish and  nothing  else."  Though  good  ser- 
vice has  been  done  by  this  protest,  I  am 
by  no  means  convinced  that  it  will  stand 
to  the  full  extent.  If  it  is  convenient,  or 
even  necessary  to  distinguish  modern  Ital- 
ian by  that  name  from  the  Latin  out  of 
which  it  came,  it  is  no  less  convenient  and 

•  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  Eng- 
lish of  the  last  six  or  seven  hundred  years 
and  that  older  speech,  its  undoubted  orig- 
inal, which  prevailed  before  the  Conquest, 
and  between  which  and  our  present,  or  re- 
cent English  there  is  certainly  a  greater 
estrangedness,  both  of  vocabulary  and  of 

'grammar,  than  between  Latin  and  Italian. 
Nor  does  there  seem  yet  to  be  sufficient 
reason  why  the  term  Anglo-Saxon,  so  long 
consecrated  by  German  usage  as  well  as 
by  English,  should  be  absolutely  given  up. 
Let  us  defer  so  far,  however,  to  those  who 
object  to  it,  and  let  us  call  what  has  hith- 
erto been  called  The  Anglo-Saxon  by  its 
old  native  name  of  The  Englisc.  This  will 
preserve  a  sense  of  difference  between  it 
and  modern  Engilsh.  but  will  reduce  the 
difference  to  as  much  as  may  be  repre- 
sented by  a  difference  of  pronunciation  of 
the  initial  vowel,  and  the  difference  be- 
tween the  hard  sc  and  the  soft  sh  in  the 
final  syllable.  What,  then,  has  the  old 
English  literature,  hitherto  called  Anglo- 
Saxon,  to  say  for  itself  when  it*  is  ques- 
tioned as  to  its  purely  literary  interest? 
Unfortunately  the  old  literature  cannot  be 
brought  in  person  into  Court,  to  assert  its 
own  merits  directly  with  its  own  voice  in 
the  hearing  of  all.  There  it  lies  in  Grein's 
B&tiothek,  and  a  certain  number  of  scat- 

*  tared  prose  volumes  besides,  so  uncouth - 
looking  an  object,  by  reason  of  its  many 
obsolete  words,  and  its  obsolete  system  of 
inflection,  rhythm,  and  spelling,  that  any 
one  ignorant  of  German  would  sooner  un- 
dertake to  translate  a  page  of  German 
with  the  help  of  a  dictionary  than  to  per- 
form the  same  feat,  with  similar  help,  on  a 
page  of  such  abstruse  EngliBo,  forefatherly 
and  foremotherly  as  we  are  assured  it  is. 
Moat  of  us,  therefore,  have  to  trust  to  the 
information  of  those,  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  late,  who  have  persisted  in  forming 
an  acquaintance  with  it  in  one  way  or  an- 
other. Now,  there  is  a -certain  discrep- 
ancy in  the  reports  of  these  authorities. 
Those  who  have  addicted  themselves 
philologieally  to  the  study  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  —  I  beg  pardon,  the  Englisc — have 

eaps  yielded  too  much  to  the  usual 
ng  of  specialists,  that  there  is  nothing 


like  leather ;  and  this,  conjoined  with  that 
ultra-Teutonism  whioh  has  of  late  been 
observable  in  our  scholarship,  and  which 
has  stopped  rnquisitiveness  in  certain  di- 
rections, while  promoting  it  in  others,  has 
led  perhaps  to  an  exaggerated  estimate  of 
the  literary  worth  of  the  Englisc  remains. 
We  not  only  hear  from  them  of  the  grand 
old  Englisc,  the  masculine  old  Englisc,  and 
approve  most  cordially  when  the  epithets 
refer  to  the  speech ;  but  they  would 
wheedle  us  at  once  into  approbation  of 
the  same  high  epithets  as  applied  to  the 
literature.  We  listen  with  sympathy,  and 
should  be  quite  ready  to  assent  with  accla- 
mation on  the  production  of  convincing 
specimens ;  but,  as  the  specimens  that 
have  been  produced  are  not  absolutely 
convincing,  we  are  left  a  good  deal  at  the 
mercy  of  any  contrary  wind  of  doctrine. 
And  there  has  been  such  a  contrary  wind 
of  doctrine  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
here  the  bold  opinion  of  the  late  Professor 
Craik,  not  a  profound  Anglo-Saxon  scholar 
perhaps,  but  a  man  of  culture,  who  always 
looked  into  matters  mosta*agaciously  for 
himself.    "  There  is,"  he  says  — 

"  Much  writing  in  forms  of  human  speech 
now  extinct,  or  no  longer  in  oral  use,  whioh  is 
still  intelligible  to  us  in  a  certain  sort,  but  in  a 
certain  sort  only.  It  speaks  to  us  as  anything 
dead  can  speak  to  us,  and  no  otherwise.  We 
can  decipher  it  rather  than  read  it.  .  .  .  The 
original  form  of  the  English  language  is  in  this 
state.  It  is  intelligible,  bat  that  is  all.  What 
is  written' in  it  can,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  read, 
but  not  so  as  to  bring  out  from  the  most  elabo- 
rate compositions  in  it  any  artistio  element,  ex- 
cept of  the  most  dubious  and  unsatisfactory 
kind.  Either  such  an  element  is  not  present  in 
any  considerable  degree,  or  the  language  is  not 
now  intimately  enough  known  for  any  one  to  be 
able  to  detect  it.  If  it  is  not  literally  dumb,  its 
voice  has  for  us  of  the  present  day  entirely  lost 
its  music.  .  .  .  The  language,  though  so  far  in 
our  hands  as  to  admit  of  being  analyse' 1  in 
grammars  and  packed  up  in  dictionaries,  is  not 
recoverable  in  such  a  degree  as  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  pronounce  with  certainty  whether  any- 
thing  written  in  it  is  artistically  good  or  bad. 
As  fof  learning  to  speak  it,  that  is  a  thing  as 
little  wreamt  of  as  learning  to  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  Swift's  '  Houyhnhnms.'  " 

Mr.  Craik,  it  will  be  observed,  here  dis- 
tinctly asserts  that  literary  power,  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  find  it  in  writings  of 
our  own  day,  or  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics,  is  not  discernible,  to  any  apprecia- 
ble extent,  in  the  old  Englisc  remains; 
and  he  only  leaves  it  doubtful  whether 
this  is  because  it  is  non-existent,  or  be- 
cause it  is  intercepted  by  the  obsoleteness 
of  the  language. 
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How  shall  we  decide  in  eaoh  a  diversity 
of  opinion  ?  For  one  thing,  I  demur  to 
the  principle  imported  by  Mr.  Craik  into 
the  question  of  fact.  I  deny  that,  if  liter- 
ary power  is  not  discernible  in  the  Englisc 
remains,  it  can  be  for  any  other  reason 
than  because  it  is  non-existent.  Much  of 
the  original  power  or  charm  of  an  old 
poem  or  other  literary  fragment  may  be 
intercepted  by  the  obsoleteness  of  the  lan- 
guage ;  but 'not  all,  nor  that  which  is  most 
essential.  The  peculiar  music  may  be 
lost,  the  full  aroma  of  the  associations 
with  particular  words  may  be  lost:  but, 
if  the  language  is  anyhow  translata- 
ble with  sure  literal  exactness,  the  mean- 
ing remains,  the  matter  remains,  for  what- 
ever it  is  worth.  But  true  literary  power, 
tfce  •  true  power  of  all  great  poetry  even, 
consists  mainly  in  this  very  thing  of  the 
meaning  or  matter.  Only  in  the  case  of 
what  is  inferior  or  comparatively  trivial  is 
the  whole  virtue  lost  if  the  tune  is  lost,  or 
the  bloom  of  the  evanescent  associations ; 
in  the  case  of  what  is  greatest  even  of 
poetry,  in  all  languages,  the  soul  or  es- 
sence is  preservable  in  the  baldest  prose 
translation  into  any  other  language,  pro- 
vided only  the  translation  is  strict  and  lit- 
eral. Mr.  Craik,  perhaps,  exaggerated  the 
deadness  of  the  old  Englisc  even  in  re- 
spect of  the  possibility  of  recovering  the 
torn)  of  it,  the  sense  of  its  peculiar  metre, 
the  faculty  of  sneaking  it  or  of  writing 
and  thinking  \n  it,  if  one  should  care  to 
take  the  trouble;  and  scholarship  in  Eng- 
lisc may  triumph  over  the  difficulties  of 
this  kind  which  he  saw,  or  which  still  ex- 
ist. But  he  certainly  exaggerated  the 
necessity  of  the  continued  oral  use  of  a 
language  to  the  perception  of  true  merit 
in  its  literary  remains.  It  is  not  because 
our  first-rate  scholars  can  still  speak  and 
write  in  Greek  that  the  power  of  Sopho- 
cles survives ;  it  is  because  there  is  a  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  Greek  to  permit  So- 
phocles to  be  translated  into  English 
bodily  for  English  readers  with  tolerable 
exactness,  or  bits  of  him  to  be  hammered 
out  by  the  aid  of  grammar  and  dictionary 
by  any  one  independently,  and  because 
through  all  the  tear  and  wear  of  these 
processes,  the  great  Sophocles  persists  and 
speaks  for  himself.  If,  then,  literary  pow- 
er is  not  absolutely  non-existent  in  the  old 
Englisc  remains,  or  if  it  does  not  all  lie  in 
the  mere  temporary  tune,  and  a  certain- 
forgotten  glee  in  the  trick  of  alliteration, 
our  sooalled  Anglo-Saxon  scholarship  is 
little  better  than  a  swindle  if  it  fail*  to 
bring;  out  the  power,  and  make  it  popu- 
larly felt  and  acknowledged,  through  the 


median)  of  competent  and  faithful  fransuv 
tion. 

The  solo  question,  then,  is  one  of  fact,  and 
of  fact  easily  ascertainable,  if  not  yet  ascer- 
tained. There  lies  Grein's  book,  content* 
ing  the  real  corpus  of  preserved  Anglo* 
Saxon  Poetry,  with  a  German  translation 
and  glossary  to  boot ;  the  entire  corpus  of 
Anglo-Saxon  Prose  is  accessible  in  other 
more  miscellaneous  volumes.  Let  our 
Englisc  scholars  do  afresh,  with  these  in- 
creased materials  and  new  lights,  what 
was  laudably  attempted,  nearly  fifty  years 
ago,  in  Mr.  Conybeare's  "  Illustrations  of 
Anglo-Saxon  .Poetry."  Let  them  be  per- 
fectly sure  themselves  what  is  intrinsically 
best,  most  rousing,  most  delightful  in  old 
Englisc  Literature,  not  from  the  point  of 
view  of  philology,  nor  from  that  of  histoid 
cal  curiosity,  but  from  that  of  enduring 
effect  on  the  mind  and  heart ;  and  then* 
oat  of  this  best  selecting  stilt  the  best,  let 
them  produce  a  Handbook  of  specimens 
of  Englisc  verse  and  ■  prose  indubitably 
representative  of  the  Englisc  mind  in  its 
highest  and  most  inspired  moments  with 
the  most  faithful  versions  possible,  and 
other  necessary  elucidations.  l£  after  that, 
no  real  interest  should  be  acknowledged 
in  the  old  Enghsc  remains,  it  could  only 
be  because  there  is  none  to  acknowledge* 
For  my  parti  have  little  doubt  as  to  the 
result.  TbeEngfcsc  Literature  does  possess 
a  considerable,  and  even  rather  peculiar, 
literary  interest,  which  is  quite  capable  of 
asserting  itself  through  all  the  impedi- 
ments of  the  archaic  forms.  The  little 
epic  or  legend  of  "  Beowulf/'  in  my  opin- 
ion the  very  best  thing  in  the  whole  body 
of  the  remains,  is  a  tale  of  strength  and 
power,  yet  a  true  work  of  rough  genius; 
in  somewhat  of  the  same  vein,  and  of  simi- 
lar power,  are  some  of  the  later  and  shorter 
war-songs;  there  are  bits  of  Ossdmon's 
poetry  in  which,  if  one  misses  the  high 
Miltonic  quality  with  which  the  Northnnt- 
brian  cow-herd  has  been  credited,  one  dis- 
cerns the  working  of  a  genuine  heat  of 
soul  and  much  rude  imaginative  force ;  the 
same,  or  more,  may  be  said  of  some  later 
pieces  of  religions  verse ;  and  from  the  prose 
of  King  Alfred  there  might  be  extracted 
passages  of  grave  ethical  wisdom  worthy 
of  the  character  whioh  that  great  king 
bears  in  English  tradition. 

A  sentence  or  two  from  M.  Tainefs  sup* 
vey  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry  in  general 
may  be  quoted  as  recording  the  effects  of 
an  experiment  in  such  unusual  readings 
on  the  mind  of  an  able  French  critic. 
Speaking  first  of  the  lay-poetry,  he  says* 
(we  quote  from  Mr.  Van-  Lann's-adnurable 
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translation  of  M.  Taw's  "  History  of  Eng- 
lish Literature  ") :  — 

"The  remnant  more  then  saflfoes  to  show 
the  strange  and  powerful  poetie  genius  of  the 
race,  and  to  exhibit  beforehand  toe  flower  in  the 
bad.  If  there  hoe  erer  been  anywhere  a  deep 
and  serious  poetio  sentiment,  it  is  here.  They 
do  not  apeak;  they  sing,  or  rather  cry  out. 
Eton  little  Terae  10  an  eoolamation,  whioh 
breaks  forth  like  a  growl;  their  strong  breasts 
have  with  a  groan  of  an^er  or  enthusiasm,  and 
a  Tenement  phrase  or  indistinct  expression  rises 
suddenly,  almost  in  spite  of  them,  to  their  lips. 
...  At  times  they  are  unintelligible.  Arti- 
cle, particles,  everything  capable  of  illumin- 
itisg  thought,  of  marking  the  connection  of 
tarns,  of  producing  regularity  of  ideas,  all 
rational  and  logical  artifices  are  neglected. 
beHows  forth  like  a  great  shapeless 
t;ao<lth»tisalL" 


Then  passing  to  the  religions  poems,  M. 
Taine  continues:  — 

"Mora  than  any  race  in  Europe,  they  ap- 
fnach,  by  the  simplicity  and  energy  of  their 
SMMeptioos.  to  the  old  Hebraic  spirit.  Enthu- 
siasm is  their  natural  condition;  and  their  new 
Deity  (ills  them  with  admiration,  as  their  an- 
flfent  Deities  inspired  them  with  fury.  They 
save  hymns,  genuine  odes,  whioh  are  but  a 
Mncrete  of  exclamations.  They  have  no  devel- 
opment; they  are  incapable  of  restraining  or 
explaining  their  passions;  it  bursts  forth,  in 
nptares,  at  the  vision  of  the  Almighty.  The 
heart  alone  speaks  here— a  strong,  barbarous 
start." 

These  eloquent  expressions  require  per- 
haps some  reduction,  or  at  least  cooler  ad- 
6 anient  to  the  precise  state  of  the  facts, 
ey  promise,  I  think,  more  of  literary 
wonder  and  enjoyment  in  the  old  Englisc 
Poetry  than  even  the  most  sympathetic 
English  reader  will  really  find ;  and  they 
omit  certain  contrary  experiences  which  he 
is  sore  to  encounter.  There  is  more  of  dul- 
ses*, thickness,  stiffness,  prosaic  trust  in 
mere  mechanism,  and  leathery  sameness  in 
the  mechanism  trusted  to,  in  the  old  Englisc 
Poetry  than  might  be  inferred  from  M. 
Taine's  statement  that  in  its  lay  or  Pagan 
specimens  passion  bellows  forth  like  a 
great  shapeless  beast  (a  statement  exciting 
very  high  expectations  indeed),  or  from 
his  comparison  of  its  religious  portions  to 
the  Hebrew  Psalms.  The  old  Englisc  peo- 
ple, in  their  Poetry,  appear  rather  as  a 
aeavy,  sure-footed  people,  of  strong  bone 
and  sinew,  and  great  good  sense,  capable 
of  being  roused  and  heated,  but  without 
much  range  or  flash  of  expression  even  in 
their  heat,  than  at  a  people  in  a  constant 
Slate  of  enthusiasm,  always  singing  or 
banting  into  cries,  or  largely  endowed 


with  what  we  now  oall  nerve.  They  liked 
to  have  their  songs  and  poems,  as  all  peo- 
ples do ;  but,  more  than  with  some  other 
peoples,  one  can  aee  that  their  poems  and 
songs  were  mads —  were  actually  fabri- 
cated for  them  out  of  their  language  by 
word-smiths,  resorting  deliberately  to  one 
traditional  rhythm  and  a  particular  rule 
of  verbal  mechanism.  In  the  old  Welsh 
or  Cymric  Poetry,  for  example,  there  is 
much  more  of  wild  spontaneity,  of  the  flash 
and  thrill  of  instant  feeling,  as  well  as  of 
wailing  melancholy,  and  a  mystical  subtlety 
of  phrase  and  conception,  than  in  the  old 
Englisc.  On  the  whole  perhaps,  as  regards 
the  old  Englisc  Literature,  if  we  strike  a 
compromise  between  Mr.  Craik's  dis- 
couraging account  and  M.  Taine's  rousing 
description,  we  shall  be  about  right.  Des- 
pite all  that  bas  been  intercepted  of  the 
original  effect  by  the  obsoleteness  of  the 
language,  the  Literature  does  possess 
much  interest  of  a  literary  kind  in  addi- 
tion to  the  philological  and  historical,  so 
that,  in  performing  that  filial  duty  of  atten- 
tion to  the  old  Englisc  remains  which  we 
owe  at  any  rate  for  reasons  of  Philology 
and  History,  we  may  expect  also  a  good 
deal  of  literary  pleasure. 

"  Beowulf,"  we  repeat,  is  the  best  by  far 
of  the  poems  that  have  come  down  to  us 
in  Englisc  Whether  for  the  story  as  a 
whole,  or  for  passages  impressive  at  the 
moment  and  likely  to  dwell  in  the  mem- 
ory, it  is  one  of  those  books  of  which  one 
may  say,  in  the  customary  phrase  of  the 
critics,  that  it  "  will  well  repay  perusal.'9 
But,  as  it  seems  to  be  the  importation  or 
translation  of  a  Scandinavian  Saga  rather 
than  a  native  Englisc  production,  let  us 
find  a  specimen  somewhere  else.  Here 
(mainly  in  Mr.  Thorpe's  translation)  is  one 
of  the  passages  of  "  Ceedmon's  Paraphrase  " 
which  Milton  is  imagined  to  have  had  more 
particularly  in  his  mind  in  the  opening  of 
"  Paradise  Lost."  It  is  the  description  of 
Satan  rousing  himself  in  Hell  after  feis 
Fall:  — 

"  Then  spake  the  haughty  king,  who  of  angels 

erst  was  brightest, 
Fairest  ia  Heaven,  beloved  of  his  Mister, 
To  his  Lord  dear,  until  they  turned  to  roily; 
So  that  with  him  for  bis  madness  God  himself 

became, 
The  Mighty,  angered  in  mind,  and  cast  him 

into  that  house  of  perdition, 
Pown  in  that  new  bed,  and  after  gave  him  a 

name: 
flald  that  the  highest  called  should  be 
6atan  thenceforward;  and  bade  him  the  swam 
Heirs  abyss  rule,  not  with  God  war. 
Satan  harangued;  sorrowing  spake 
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He  who  Hell  thenceforth  should  hold  in  rale, 
And  govern  the  abyss.    He  woe  erst  God's 

Angel, 
Fair  in  Heaven,  until  him  his  mind  urged. 
And  his  pride  most  of  all, 
That  ho  would  not  the  Lord  of  Hosts' 
Word  revere.    Boiled  within  him 
His  thought  about  his  heart;  hot  was  without 

him 
His  dire  punishment    Then  spake  he  these 

words: — 
'  This  narrow  place  is  most  unlike 
That  other  that  we'  onoe  knew. 
High  in  Heaven's  kingdom,  whioh  my  Master 

bestowed  on  me. 
Though  it,  for  the  All-powerful,  we  may  not 


Must  oede  our  realm.    Yet  hath  He  not  done 

rightly 
That  He  hath  struok  us  down  to  the  fiery 

abyss 
Of  the  hot  Hell,  bereft  us  of  Heaven's  king- 
dom, 
And  hath  it  decreed  with  the  race  of  Man 
To  people  anew.  This  of  sorrows  is  my  greatest 
That  Adam  shall,  who  of  earth  was  wrought, 
My  own  strong  seat  possess; 
That  it  shall  be  to  him  in  delight,  and  we  en- 
dure this  torment, 
Misery  in  this  HelL    Oh  had  I  power  of  my 

hands 
And  might  but  one  season  be  out  again, 
But  one  winter's  space!    Then  with  this  host 

x  .  .  . 
But  around  me  lie  iron  bindings; 
Presseth  this  oord  of  chain;  I  am  now  realm- 
less; 
Me  have  so  hard  the  olasps  of  Hell 
Firmly  bcgrasped.     Here  is  a  vaBt  fire 
Above  and  beneath;  never  did  I  see 
A  loathlier  landskip;  the  flame  abateth  not/ 
Hot  over  Hell.    Me  hath  clasping  of  rings, 
This  hard-polished    band,  impeded   in    my 

course, 
Debarred  from  my  way;  my  feet  are  bound, 
My  hands  manacled;  of  these  Hell-doors 
The  ways  obstructed,  so  that  with  aught  I 

cannot 
Get  from  these  limb-bonds.    About  me  lie 
Of  hard  iron  forged  with  heat 
Great  gratings,  with  which  me  God  hath 
Hafted  by  the  neck.    So  I  perceive  He  know- 

eth  my  mind 
And  that  he  knew  also,  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
That  should  us  by  Adam  evil  befall 
About  the  realm  of  Heaven,  where  I  had 
power  of  my  hands.'  " 

THE  EARLY  ENGLISH. 

If  we  understand  by  "The  Early  Eng- 
lish Period"  the  time  which  elapsed  be- 
tween the  first  reappearance  after  the  Con- 
quest of  the  written  Englisc  speech  in  its 
modified  form  as  English,  say  about  1150, 
and  the  death  of  Chaucer  in  1400,  then 


that  Period  obviously,  on  the  first  view  of 
the  facts,  divides  itself  into  two  parts. 
There  is  first  the  Pre-Chaucerian  portion 
of  the  Period,  extending  from  about  1150 
to  about  1350 ;  and  there  is  next,  the  age 
of  Chaucer's  activity,  comprehending  the 
last  half  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  some  one  should 
perform  for  the  Pre-Chaucerian  remains  of 
early  English,  now  a  considerable  mass 
altogether,  the  same  kind  of  service  as  has 
been  recommended  for  the  remains  of  the 
old  Englisc.  If  some  one  would  read 
through  the  whole  of  them  chronologically, 
mark  the  pieces  or  passages  of  strongest 
or  finest  literary  interest,  and  prepare  a 
Handbook  of  specimens  on  the  principle 
of  including  the  choicest  of  these,  and  neg- 
lecting all  that  appealed  only  to  philolog- 
ical or  historical  tastes,  we  should  better 
know  what  hearing  Early  English  would 
be  entitled  to  on  account  of  its  permanent 
literary  merits.  My  belief  is  that,  if  care 
were  taken  to  collect  the  best  of  the  scat- 
tered metrical  scraps  and  songs,  as  well  at 
to  select  all  passages  with  any  throb  in 
them  from  such  larger  compositions  as 
Layamon's  Brut,  the  Ormulum,  the  An- 
cren  Riwle,  Robert  of  Gloucester's  Chron- 
icle, some  of  the  Early  English  Romances, 
and  the  Poems  of  Mannyng,  Rolle  de  Ham- 
pole,  and  Minot,  such  a  book  of  extracts 
might  contain  a  good  many  things  very 
readable  and  pleasant  yet.  Who,  for  ex- 
ample, but  would  feel  the  grace  and  music 
yet  of  such  a  little  thing  as  that  which 
YVarton  prints  as  the  earliest  known  Eng- 
lish loye-song,  and  dates  at  or  before  1200  ? 
It  begins  thus :  — 

44  Blow,  northern  wind; 

Send  thou  to  me  my  sweeting : 

Blow,  northern  wind; 

Blow,  blow,  blow. 
Ich  wot  a  bard  in  bower  bright 
That  full  seemly  is  on  sight, 
Menskful  maiden  of  might, 

Fair  and  free  to  fond. 

« 

In  ail  this  worldlioh  won 
A  burd  of  blood  and  bone, 
Never  yet  I  knought  none 
Loosomer  in  lond. 
'    Blow,  northern  wind; 

Blow  thou  me  my  sweeting : 

Blow,  northern  wind; 

Blow,  blow,  blow." 

There  is  a  good  selection  from  the  Prov- 
erbs of  Hendyng  (1272-1307)  in  the 
"  Specimens  of  Early  English  "  edited  for 
the  Clarendon  Press  by  Dr.  Morris  and  Mr. 
Skeat:  e.g.:  — 
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"Wfe  mil  hmlt  [holds]  his  wordes  in; 
For  he  nul  no  glee  begin 

Ere  he  have  tempered  his  pipe. 
Sot  Is  sot,  and  that  is  seen; 
For  be  will  speke  wordes  green 

Ere  then  they  been  ripe. 
'Sot's  bolt  is  soon  shot/ 

Quoth  Hendyng. 

TeD  then  never  thy  foeman 
flesme  ne  tene  that  thee  is  on, 

Thy  care  ne  thy  woe  : 
for  he  will  fbnde  [try],  gif  he  may, 
Both  by  nightes  and  by  day. 

Of  one  to  make  two. 
1  Tell  thou  never  thy  foe  that  thy  foot  aoheth,' 

Quoth  Hendyng. 

Though  thou  much  think,  ne  speak  thou  not 

all; 
Bind  thy  tongue  with  bonen  wall; 
Lot  it  down  sink  where  it  upswal ; 
Then  might  thou  find  friend  over  alL 
'Tongue  breaketh  bone,  and  n'ad  herself  none/ 

Quoth  Hendyng." 

BoUe  de  Hampole's  "Prick  of  Con- 
anence"  (1340),  from  which  a  passage  has 
already  been  quoted  in  illustration  of  the 
historical  interest,  is  above  the  mark  of 
most  contemporary  pieces  in  respect  also 
of  literary  interest.    Thus : 


«• 


Lira. 


For  now  is  mirth,  now  is  mourning, 

flow  u  laughter,  and  now  is  greeting; 

Sow  are  men  weel,  now  are  men  woe; 

Bow  is  a  man  friend,  now  is  he  foe; 

Bow  is  a  man  light,  now  is  he  heavy, 

Bow  it  he  blithe,  now  is  he  dreary; 

flow  have  we  joy,  now  have  we  pine; 

How  we  win,  and  now  we  tine; 

flow  are  we  rich,  now  are  we  poor; 

flow  have  we  ower-little,  now  pass  we  mesure; 

flow  are  we  bigg,  now  are  we  bare; 

flow  are  we  hale,  now  sick  and  sare; 

Bow  have  we  rest,  and  now  travail; 

Bow  we  fande  [experience]  our  force,  and  now 

we  mil; 
Bow  are  we  smart,  now  are  we  slaw; 
flow  are  we  high,  now  are  we  la  we; 
flow  have  we  enough,  now  have  we  nought; 
flow  are  we  aboon,  and  now  down  brought; 
flow  have  we  peace,  now  have  we  were; 
flow  ease  us  a  thing,  now  feel  we  it  dear; 
flow  love  we,  now  hate;  now  saghtel  [rest],  now 

strife:  — 
are  the  manners  here  of  this  life. 


Heave*. 

AB  manner  of  Joys  are  in  that  stede, 

There  is  aye  Ufe  withouten  dede; 

fare  is  youth  aye  withouten  eld; 

There  is  all  kind  wealth  aye  to  weld  [possess] ; 

There  is  rest  aye  withouten  travail; 

There  is  all  goods  that  never  shall  nil; 


There  is  peace  aye  withouten  strife; 
There  is  all  manere  of  liking  of  life; 
There  is,  withouten  mirkness,  light; 
There  is  aye  day  and  never  night; 
There  is  aye  summer  full  bright  to  see. 
And  never  mair  winter  in  that  eountrie." 

Or,  for  a  Scottish  specimen,  take  the 
stanza  of  lament  for  the  death  of  King 
Alexander  III.,  preserved  by  the  metrical 
chronicler,  Wyntoun,  and  belonging,  we 
may  assume,  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  or  the  early  part  of  the  four- 
teenth :  — 

"  When  Altsaunder  our  king  was  deade, 

That  Scotland  led  in  love  and  lee, 
Awa  was  souse  of  ale  and  breade, 

Of  wine  and  wax,  of  gamin  and  glee; 
Our  gold  was  changed  into  lede  : 

Christ,  born  into  virginitie, 
0  succour  Scotland  and  remede, 

That  stayed  is  in  perplexitie! " 

# 

I  fear,  however,  that  with  all  pains  in  col- 
lecting, and  a  good  deal  of  critical  charity 
to  aid,  the  number  of  pieces  that  could  be 
found,  in  the  series  of  the  Early  English 
remains  from  1150  to  1350,  with  even  as 
much  of  literary  beauty  or  throb  in  them 
as  may  be  acknowledged  in  these  pieces, 
or  in  the  poem  of  "  The  Owl  and  the 
Nightingale,"  would  bear  a  small  propor- 
tion to  the  aggregate  from  which  they  were 
taken.  Let  any  one,  in  quest  of  literary 
enjoyment  rather  than  of  philological  and 
historical  instruction,  try  the  aggregate. 
What  helpless,  throbless  stuff  most  of  it 
is  —  valuable,  I  need  not  repeat,  for  the 
student  of  our  old  vocabulary  and  grammar, 
and  with  a  zeal  also  for  the  general  anti- 
quarian, but  insipid  to  amazement  for  any 
mortal  that  has  been  misguided  into  it  by 
other  hopes,  and  likely,  one  would  say,  to 
make  any  one  permanently  stupid  that 
should  abide  amidst  it  too  long,  without 
exit  now  and  then  for  refreshment  f  This 
is  not  because  most  of  it  seems  worse  to 
us  now  than  we  can  fancy  it  once  was ;  it 
is  because  most  of  it  never  can  have  been 
very  good.  On  the  whole,  the  Early  Eng- 
lish remains  of  the  two  centuries  immedi- 
ately under  view  are  not  to  be  compared, 
for  anything  like  literary  merit  or  general 
intellectual  value,  to  the  contemporary 
Latin  or  the  contemporary  Norman-French. 
They  exhibit  even  a  falling-back  from  the 
strength  and  poetic  craft  of  the  old  Eng- 
lisc.  Was  it  because  these  re-beginners 
in  the  native  English  after  the  philological 
flood  of  the  Norman  Conquest  had  the 
very  rudiments  of  literary  expression  in 
English  to  learn  afresh  for  themselves,  and 
were,  with  some  exceptions,  but  feeble  ex- 
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perimentaliste  in  the  book-laaguage,  kaead- 
lDg  it,  softening  it,  making  it  supple,  by 
the  appliance  of  Norman  metres  and  all 
sorts  of  other  efforts,  for  the  use  of  the 
masters  that  were  to  come  ? 

So,  in  the  main,  we  may  imagine  the 
feet.  The  matters  did  come.  The  appear- 
ance simultaneously,  in  the  Last  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  of  Mandaville,  Lang- 
land,  Barbour,  Wycliffe,  Gower,  and 
Chaucer,  is  like  a  burst  of  radiance  at  last. 
No  scarcity  now  of  literary  interest  in 
addition  to  the  historical  and  philological ; 
no  need  any  longer  to  prove  the  presence 
of  such  literary  interest  by  references  aud 
extracts.  Chaucer,  the  chief  of  the  group, 
stands  as  a  miracle  by  himself,  absolutely 
the  first  of  that  series  of  English  poets 
whom  we  now  count  on  our  fingers  when 
we  would  name  only  the  very  greatest. 
He  is  the  man  without  a  predecessor,  with- 
out a  comparable  coeval,  and  with  no 
equal  among  his  successors  for  two  hun- 
dred years.  What  one  is  glad  to  see,  in 
his  case,  is  that,  while  there  has  always 
been  this  acknowledgment  of  his  unique 
importance  in  our  early  literature,  actual 
attention  to  his  works  has  of  late  been 
much  on  the  increase.  The  number  of 
persons  in  Britain  more  or  less  familiar 
with  Chaucer  is  now  ten  times  what  it 
was  ten  years  ago;  portions  of  him  are 
read  even  in  our  sohools;  and  we  look 
forward  tp  the  completion  of  the  long- 
needed  critical  edition  of  his  works  on 
which  the  Chaucer  Society  and  the  Early 
English  Text  Society  (thanks  again  to  Mr. 
Furnivall)  are  eugaged  between  them,  and 
perhaps  to  other  editions,  for  popular  use, 
likely  to  grow  out  of  that.  But,  even 
apart  from  Chaucer,  there  is  a  sufficient 
attraction  of  literary  interest  to  his  period, 
evidenced  very  happily  of  late  in  the  atten- 
tion of  scholars  and  editors  to  some  of 
his  contemporaries.  There  has  not  been 
a  greater  feat  of  recent  editorship,  for 
instance,  than  Mr.  Skeat's  reissue,  for  the 
Early  English  Text  Society,  of  ,the  Poems 
of  William  Lan gland.  Not  only  in  this 
reissue  are  these  remarkable  Poems  acces- 
sible now  in  their  best  texts,  and  their 
various  texts;  not  only  are  the  Poems 
made  more  intelligible  by  the  proper  dis- 
crimination of  the  "  Vision  concerning 
Piers  the  Plowman,"  from  the  "  Vision  of 
Do-well,  Do-bet,  and  Do-best ; "  but,  by  Mr. 
Skeat's  careful  readings,  the  physiognomy 
of  the  poet  himself,  and  the  facts  of  his  life, 
have  been  made  much  clearer  to  us  than 
they  were.  Whittaker  long  ago  described 
him  not  badly ;  and  few  students  of  our  ear- 
lier literature  but  have  been  accustomed  to 


picture  to  themselves  wish 
the  rugged,  half-visionary  figure  of  the 
dreamer  on  the  Malvern  Hills,  who  wrote 
so  gruffly  and  passionately  for  the  people 
while  Chaucer  was  writing  for  the  Court; 
but  it  Was  reserved  for  Mr.  Skeat  to  hrinj 
out  distinctly  the  fact  that  this  dreamer  of 
the  Malvern  Hills  was,  through  a  great 
part  of  his  life,  as  much  a  Londoner  u 
Chaucer  himself,  and  to  let  us  see  aim 
familiarly  as  the  u  Long  Will "  whose  tall 
gaunt  stride  was  as  well  known  in  the  old 
London  streets  as  Chaucer's  more  leisurely 
walk  and  sly  downward  glance.  Perhaps 
something  equivalent  to  Mr.  Skeat's  resus- 
citation of  Langland  personally  may  yet 
be  done  for  a  third  poet  in  that  group  of 
British  contemporaries  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  Barbour  of 
Aberdeen.  He  is  the  recognized  father  *>f 
the  English  literature  of  North  Britain, 
and  is  decidedly  worth  the  beat  editorial 
pains  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  him. 
Fortunately,  besides  the  new  edition  of 
his  "Bruce,"  undertaken  by  Mr.  Skeat, 
the  Early  English  Text  Society  promises 
us  an  edition  ere  long  of  his  lately  discov- 
ered "Lives  of  Saints"  from  the  Cas*- 
bridge  University  MS.  This  last  work 
ought  to  be  a  fine  opportunity  for  some 
new  biographical  accompaniment. 

TQB    BODDLE    KNaLIAB. 

By  this  somewhat  misleading  name  H 
has  been  customary  to  designate  the  pe- 
riod of  English  literary  history  extending 
from  1400  to  1580,  or  thereabouts,  or  the 
interval  between  Chaucer's  death  and 
the  appearance  of  Spenser.  It  is  spanned 
by  two  parallel  lists  of  names  —  a  special- 
ly English  list,  including  such  poets  and 
prose-writers  as  Lydgate,  Occleva,  Peoook, 
Caxton,  Malory,  Skelton,  Hawee,  Sir 
Thomas  More,  Tyndale,  Latimer,  Hey- 
wood,  Wyatt,  Surrey,  Udall,  Aachen, 
Holinshed,  Tusser,  and  Gascoigne ;  and  a 
no  less  remarkable  Scottish  list,  inoludfa* 
Wyntoun,  King  James  I.  of  Ssotlano* 
Ilenryson,  Henry  the  Minstrel,  Dunbar* 
Gawin  Douglas,  Sir  David  Lynd*ay,  Malt- 
land,  Knox,  Buchanan,  Bellenden,  and 
the  Wedderburns.  When  we  add  that 
this  was  the  period  also  of  a  large  quan- 
tity of  anonymous  production  in  the  form 
of  popular  songs  and  ballads,  the  wealth 
of  the  period  in  literary  interest  will  have 
been  sufficiently  indicated.  It  does  not 
present,  indeed,  a  single  man  of  the  purely 
literary  order  at  all  approaching  Chaucer's 
dimensions;  but  it  abounds  with  excellent 
matter  of  many  varieties  thoroughly  read- 
able and  enjoyable  yet.    Illustration  by 
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from  the  chief  authors  is  totally 
but  here  m  a  wait  of  date 
•boot  1550,  from  a  book  rather  oat  of  the 
safe  track.  It  is  given  by  no  means  as 
sjeaerally  representative  of  either  the 
Encash  or  the  Scottish  poetry  of  that 
tine,  or  aa  equalling  the  best  in  Skelton, 
Wratt,  or  Surrey,  or  in  James  L,  Dunbar, 
erLyndsay,  bnt  merely  as  a  specimen  of 
tat  good  stout  stuff  one  may  come  upon 
isexpectedly  in  one's  miscellaneous  read- 
is?*  anywhere  in  the  dra  of  these  poets :  — 

Hough  thou  be  Paip  or  Cardinal, 
See  heioh  in  thy  pontifical, 
Resist  thou  God  that  create  all, 

Then  down  thou  sail  oome,  down. 

Though  thou  be  Archbishop  or  Dean, 
Chanter,  Chancellor,  or  Chaplain, 
least  thou  God,  thy  glore  is  gane, 

And  down  thou  sail  come,  down. 

Though  thou  flow  in  Philosophy, 
Or  graduate  in  Theology , 
1st,  aa  thou  rjrle  the  verity. 

Then  down  thou  sail  come,  down. 

Though  thou  be  of  Religion 
The  straitsst  in  all  region, 
Yet,  an  thou  glaih  or  gagion  [trifle  wkh  or 
slander] 
The  truth,  thou  sail  come  down, 

Where  Is  Core  and  Abiron, 
Jamaes,  Jambres,  and  Dathan,  become? 
To  resist  God,  whilk  made  them  bowne, 
Are  they  not  all  corned  down  T 

and  where  is  Balaam's  false  counsel? 
Where  is  the  prophets  of  Jesebel  ? 
sad  Baal's  priests  ?    By  Daniel 

Down  they  were  all  brooht,  down. 

and  mony  mae  I  could  you  shew, 
Whfik  of  their  God  would  stand  nae  awe, 
Bat  him  resistit  and  his  law; 

And  down  they  are  eeme,  down. 


King  nor  Emaeiunf, 
aerl  nor  Duke  of  great  valour, 
from  time  ye  knew  their  false 

But  He  sail  pluck  them  dew*. 


Ophni  and  Phmeas  gat  nae  grace; 
Befi  brak  his  neck,  aha! 
And  his  onmpring  put  free  their  place : 
King  Salomon  put  them  down. 

And  King  Ahab  and  Hellas 
The  false  prophets  destroyit  has; 
And  als  the  noble  Josiaa 

Put  all  false  prophets  down. 

b  there  nae  mae?    Why  said  I  all? 
Yet  mony  thousand  sail  have  ane  fall, 
WhOk  haldes  Christian  men  in  thrall : 

Princes  sail  put  them  down. 
uvixg  age.        vol.  I.        22 


Wald  they  nae  mair  impugn  the  truth, 
Byne  in  their  cffioe  be  aot  sleuth. 
Then  Christ  on  them  sold  hare  sic  ruth 
That  theyxsall  not  come  down. 

I  pray  to  God  that  they  and  we 
Obey  his  word  in  nnity, 
Through  faith  work  and  by  charity; 
And  lat  us  never  come  down.* 

By  way  of  practical  application  of  that 
distinction  of  the  three  interests  in  old 
English  literature  which  it  has  been  the 
object  of  this  paper  to  explain  and  enforce, 
one  may  perhaps  venture  on  two  hints 
to  Reprinting  Societies  and  their  Editors.- 
One  is  that,  in  the  selection  of  books  to  be 
edited,  whether  from  old  printed  copies 
or  from  stores  yet  in  manuscript,  prefer- 
ence should  be  given  to  those  possessing 
some  decided  amount  of  literary  interest, 
or  of  that  interest  in  combination  with  the) 
historical.  In  most  cases,  though  not  in 
all,  these  will  fulfill  all.  the  purposes  of 
philology  as  well  as  books  recommending 
themselves  solely  to  the  philological  taste ; 
and  it  is  a  pity  that  money  and  pains 
should  be  wasted  on  rubbish  for  the 
all-accepting  gorge  of  the  linguist  when 
better  material  will  serve  his  ends  and 
other  people's  at  the  same  time.  At  all 
events,  now  that  a  sufficient  mass  of  print- 
ed old  English  of  all  dates  has  been  accu- 
mulated for  the  philologist  alone,  much 
of  it  too  stupid  for  any  other  mortal 
ever  to  touch,  the  historical  and  literary 
interests  ought  certainly  to  be  consulted 
in  all  additions  to  the  mass.  On  the  same 
principle  we  may  venture  on  our  other 
hint ;  out,  as  it  may  be  proper  to  be  more 
diffident  about  it,  we  shall  put  it  as  a  query. 
Is  it  good  policy  to  persist,  in  all  cases, 
and  especially  in  the  case  of  books  of  real 
literary  interest  or  historical  value,  in  re- 
printing the  text  rigidly  and  only  according 
to  the  antique  spelling  of  the  first  printed 
copies  or  the  MSS.  ?  With  the  fullest  ad- 
mission that  there  ought  to  be  such  re- 
prints, and  that  for  some  scholarly  ends 
they  are  essential,  one  may  doubt  whether 
the  policy  has  not  been  carried  too  far,  or 
at  least  adopted  too  exclusively,  by  recent 
editors.  With  Elizabethan  books,  or 
seventeenth-century  books,  it  matters  lit- 
tle ;  the  old  spelling  there  is  no  obstacle 
to  any  educated  reader,  and  indeed  im- 
parts a  relish  to  the  text  which  some  like, 
let  it  is  universally  felt  that  the    Cam- 

•  From  "  The  Glide  and  Oodlie  Ballates,"  a  eol- 
leetlon  of  Religions  8ongs  (by  the  Wedderbnrns  and 
others)  first  printed  in  Edinburgh  In  1678,  and  of 
whieh  there  has  been  a  recent  reprint,  edited  by  Mr. 
David  Laing. 
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bridge  editors  of  Shakespeare  did  quite 
right,  in  hiB  case,  to  adopt  the  usual  mod- 
ern spelling ;  and  the  same  is  felt  about 
Mr.  Spedding's  edition  of  Bacon's  works. 
Why,  then,  should  we  not  have  similar 
editions  of  the  best  of  those  yet  older  Eng- 
lish writers  from  whom  ordinary  readers 
are  at  present  deterred  chiefly  by  the 
difficulties  of  the  antique  text?  Not  a 
word  should  be  changed  or  tampered 
with ;  whatever  in  the  old  spelling  is 
really  significant,  for  etymology,  meaning, 
or  rhythm,  should  be  punctually  retained  ; 
a  specimen  page  or  two  of  the  original  spell- 


I  ing  entire  might  be  given  in  the  preface; 
but,  for  the  rest,  way  print  Chaucer,  or 
Langland,  or  Sir  David  Lyndaay,  more  un- 
courtly  than  need  be  V  The  plea  that  the  old 
English  spelling  was  phone tio  is  not  true 
in  fact  to  any  such  extent  as  would  justify, 
even  on  that  ground,  the  retention  of  half 
the  archaic  spellings  in  most  old  books  or 
MSS.  To  be  sure,  the  new  plan  of  edit- 
ing would  entail  difficulties  on  editon 
which  they  jescape  by  literal  adhesion  to 
the  antique  copy.  But  what  are  editon 
for?  David  Massox. 


Rheumatism  in  Whales.  — Professor  Strath- 
ers  made  a  communication  to  the  British  Asso- 
ciation on  the  sternum  and  pelvio  bones  in  the 
right  whafp  and  in  great  fin  whales*  showing 
great  variations  in  form,  even  in  different  spe- 
cies. He  mentioned  a  curious  circumstance  in 
the  osteology  of  whales,  vis. ,  that  these  animals 
are  very  liable  to  rheumatism.  He  had,  be  said, 
seen  many  examples  of  rheumatic  ostitis  in 
whales  of  different  kinds.  It  ha*  been  said  that 
animals  were  not  subject  to  disease  until  they 
were  brought  into  connection  with  man;  but  the 
met  he  had  mentioned  contradicted  the  theory. 
It  was  the  more  remarkable,  seeing  that  whales 
were  less  liable  than  man  to  variations  of  tem- 
perature; and  the  cold  water  cure  (as  a  witty 
friend  hod  observed)  aid  not  seem  to  be  effica- 
einas  in  the  oure  of  the  disease  in  question.  The 
Professor  made  %  oommunioatiou  also  on  the 
occurrence  of  finger-muscles  in  the  bottle-noso 
whale  (Hyper don  bidcn*).  A  dissection  of  the 
An  of  a  whale  of  this  species  (a  male  20  foot  in 
length)  was  exhibited,  showing  the  presence  of 
finger-musoles  corresponding  to  those  in  man, 
and  also  (according  to  the  Professor)  the  bioeps 
muscle  transferred  from  the  scapula  to  the  head 
of  the  humerus.  A  piece  of  the  gum  of  the 
lower  jaw  was  likewise  shown,  in  which  a  con- 
cealed tooth  was  sunk  about  half  an  inch  below 
the  sarfaoe.  He  asked  what  could  be  the  use  of 
teeth  in  such  a  position  T  He  could  only  infer, 
from  the  existence  of  suoh  rudimentary  struc- 
tures, that  the  animal  was  descended  from  a 
species  possessing  functional  teeth.  Professor 
Flower  attributed  the  great  variations  in  the 
pelvic  bones  and  the  sternum  of  the  whale  to 
their  rudimentary  eharaoter% 
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"  A  eboimsbt  at  the  battle  of  Nivelle  cap* 
tured  a  Frenoh  regiment  entire,  and  in  cons* 
quenoe  was  allowed  to  wear  flat  buttons  because 
the  captured  Frenoh  regiment  wore  them;  an 
economical  distinction,  but  one  highly  prised, 
as  will  be  shown,  for  some  eighteen  or  twenty 
years  afterwards  some  tailoring  innovator  in 
love  with  German  stiffness  caused  them  to  be 
changed,  and  though  none  of  the  men  who  had 
been  in  that  battle  were  still  in  the  regiment, 
this  measure  caused  the  greatest  dissatisfaction 
short  of  mutiny."  Again  :  —  "  A  regiment  of 
infantry  (the  46th)  has  been  distinguished  dar- 
ing a  period  of  105  years  by  wearing  a  red  ball 
tuft,  granted  to  it  as  a  special  distinction  for 
gallant  service  performed  on  September  20, 
1777,  at  Brandy  wine  during  the  war  with 
America,  Not  long  ago  this  regiment  was  ut- 
terly disconcerted  by  seeing  on  parade  at  Ports- 
mouth another  regiment  wearing  the  red  pom- 
pon. The  46th  having  been  the  only  British 
corps  engaged  in  the  action  for  which  the  red 
feathers  were  granted,  it  appeared  that  the 
wearing  of  the  same  distinction  by  another 
corps  was  an  unexpected  and  undeserved  blow. 
Such  the  46th  undoubtedly  felt  it  to  be;  so 
muoh  so  that  the  commanding  officer  wrote  to 
the  authorities  in  Pall-Mall  on  the  subject,  and 
he  was  informed  in  reply  that  the  46th  regiment 
ought  to  consider  it  an  honour  to  be  permitted 
to  wear  the  same  distinction  as  a  *  royal '  regi- 
ment; and  at  present  every  «  Royal*  regiment 
wears  the  badge  granted  epeoially  to  the  46th 
for  a  gallant  action  which  it  fought  single- 
handed,  and  which  has  been  granted  for  no  sub- 
sequent action  to  any  regiment  in  the  servioe. 
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IIAnUTID   9BOM  TOT  u  DOROHLAUOBT1VO  n 
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"Good  morning,  Serene  Highness,"  said 
old  Cooper  Holzen,  as  bo  went  to  church. 

u  Good  morning,*'  said  his  Serene  High- 
ness, graciously. 

u  Good  morning,  Serene  Highness/'  said 
the  wife  of  Jtirndt,  the  butcher,  who  was 
just  taking  a  couple  of  steaks  to  the  Herr 
Hofrath  Altmann's  house  ;  for  the  Herr 
Hofrath  always  liked  to  have  something 
uncommon,  and  steaks  were  rather  uncom- 
mon at  that  time  in  Nigen  Bramborg ;  — 
"good-morning,  Serene  Highness.  So  you 
have  come  again  for  a  little  while.  Well, 
it  is  very  pleasant  here,  and  the  weather 
is  so  fine,  and  we  have  such  nice  mutton 
now,  and " 

"Good  morning,"  said  his  Serene  High- 
ness, passing  on.  * 

"Good  morning,  Serene  Highness I" 
raffed  Baker  Schultz's  wifq,  who  looked, 
in  ber  green  dress,  brown  silk  shawl  and 
white  Sunday-cap,  like  a  cord  twisted  of 
three  colors.  And  so  she  was ;  for  in  the 
first  place,  she  was  his  Highness's  neigh- 
bor, close  by  his  palace ;  secondly,  she  was 
his  Highness's  roll-baker ;  and  thirdly,  she 
was  her  gracious  Herr's  colleague  in  the 
government ;  for  what  his  Highness  was  for 
the  whole  country,  Frau  Schultz  was  for 
ber  whole  house,  and  her  .subjects  said  that 
her  government  was  a  good  deal  stricter 
than  that  of  his  Highness.  As  theBe  two 
reigning  sovereigns  met  in  the  market- 
place at  Nigen-Bramborg,  it  was  very  en- 
tertaining for  the  people  who  happened  to 
be  looking  out  of  their  windows  to  observe 
how  they  did  each  other  the  appropriate 
honors,  since  each  gave  up  something  of 
bis  own  dignity  to  do  honor  to  the  other. 
The  sovereign  baker's  wife,  as  the  lesser 
potentate,  reckoned,  that  is  to  say,  by  the 
number  of  her  subjects,  began  to  do  the 
honors  at  a  distance  of  three  rods,  Rhine- 
land  measure,  from  his  Highness ;  she  made 
a  little  inclination,  as  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  doing  to  a  good  customer  in  her  shop ; 
then  she  advanced  two  rods,  and  with  her 
hands  on  her  sides,  and  puffing,  —  but  only 
on  account  of  her  stoutness,  not  from  pride, 
-i  she  made  a  deeper  inclination,  very 
moch  as  she  would  to  the  first  burger- 
meister,  then  went  nearer,  put  ber  hands 
under  her  apron  and  folded  them  over  her 
stomach,  and  courtesied  directly  before  his 
Highness, — dropping  into  a  bunch,  as  if 
one  of  ber  four-bushel  sacks  of  wheat  had 
sprang  a  leak  at  the  bottom  and  run  out, 
—  and  said,  as  she  rose  again  and  caught 
(Emend  acoordlM  to  Art  of  Congreis,  In  the  year  1872,  by  LltteU  *  Gay>  ta  the  Offloe  of  the  Librarian 
^^  of  CoBgreat  at  Washington.] 


her  breath,  "  Good  morning,  Serene  High- 
ness." 

The  reigning  sovereign,  as  the  greater 
potentate,  made  a  slight  inclination  to  his 
colleague,  put  his  left  hand  on  the  hilt  of 
his  sword  and  touched  the  other  to  his 
three-cornered  hat,  only  to  satisfy  himself 
that  it  was  firm  on  his  head,  that  he  might 
not  derogate  from  his  dignity. 

"  Good  morning,  Scbultech.*  What  do 
you  want'?  "  he  inquired. 

SchulUch  wanted  a  number  of  things ; 
firstly,  on  this  blessed  Ascension  morning, 
although,  on  account  of  her  stoutness  and 
corpulence,  she  could  not  ascend  exactly  to 
heaven,  yet  as  reigning  baker,  Frau 
Scnultz,  in  the  eyes  of  the  great  ones  in 
the  market-place  of  Nigen-Bramborg,  she 
wanted  to  ascend  as  high  as  her  weight 
would  allow,  and  for  that  purpose  she  made 
use  of  his  Serene  Highness  as  a  ladder  on 
whi<*h  to  mount ;  and  secondly,  she  wanted 
money. 

His  Serene  Highness,  during  his  Sum- 
mer campaign  of  the  previous  year,  had 
provisioned  his  army  of  Court-servants 
and  lackeys  out  of  the  region  in  which 
he  had  taken  up  his  quarters,  and  had  is- 
sued treasury-bonds  inpayment;  that  i9, 
in  other  words,  he  had  lived  upon  credit 
in  the  Nigen-Bramborg  market  and  the 
surrounding  region,  and  had  promised  to 
pay  the  coining  year;  he  owed  Rathkel- 
lermeister  Kunst  for  wine,  the  butcher 
Christlieb  for  meat,  and  Schultz,  the 
baker,  for  bread  and  rolls.  Now,  Frau 
Schultz  had  undertaken  to  arrange  this 
affair  of  state  between  his  Serene  High- 
ness, the  contractor  on  one  side,  and  her 
husband,  Krischan  Schultz,  contractor  on 
the  other  side,  in  a  diplomatic  fashion. 
As  his  Highness  asked  her  the  question : 
'*  What  do  you  want  V "  so  square  in  the 
face,  she  did  not  enter  upon  her  business 
with  equal  abruptness,  but  began  by  de- 
grees, while  she  began  to  walk  up  and 
down  with  his  Serene  Highness,  waddling 
along  behind  his  ducal  back,  that  she  might 
treat  him  with  all  proper  reverence. 

"Yes,  Serene  Highness,"  she  remarked, 
"  you  say  well.  You  see,  I  was  three-and- 
sixty  last  Shrove  tide,  and  my  Krischan, 
— you  know  him;  he  was  the  one  who, 
that  time  when  the  burghers  went  out  on 
horseback  to  the  Tannenkraug  to  escort 
you  to  the  new  palace,  had  the  misfortune 
to  have  his  stirrup  break,  and  to  fall  from 
his  horse,  and  your  Highness  remarked : 
The  donkey  was  drunk  1  but  he  wasn't. 


*  Sohaltseh   is  the  feminine.  ■■  Fran  8©hulta.  a 
Plattdeutach  idiom,  used  in  familiar  intercourse. 
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Ibr  —  schnaps  ?  —  he  faerer  touches  ft ;  but 
beer,  —  yes,  he  drinks  that ;  but  we  have 
fiery  fine  beer,  —  strong,  and  weaker,  what 
bad  people  call,  out  of  mischief, ( LHttJe- 
dtinn.'*  Now  I  ask  you,  Serene  High- 
ness, is  that  LtttljedUnn,  of  which  sit  bot- 
tles are  too  much  for  a  man  ?  " 

Here  Schultseh  arrived  at  the  end  of  her 
breath,  and  his  Serene  Highness  at  the 
end  of  his  palace,  so  he  turned  about,  and 
said  he  should  not  himself  consider  such 
beer  as  LUttjediinn.  Schultseh  turned  be- 
hind him,  and  continued  :  "  So  I  say,  Se- 
rene Highness;  and  the  Herr  Conrector 
always  drinks  it,  that  is,  every  day,  —  on 
holidays  he  drinks  Btrong  beer.  But  what 
I  was  going  to  say  about  Krischatt,  —  I  say, 
Serene  Highness,  he  eats  too  immoderately, 
and  then  such  rich  food  I  Ton  see,  just  as 
I  was  coming  away,  he  had  cut  off  a  piece 
of  cheese  and  spread  it  with  butter,  and 
was  eating  it  without  any  bread,  —  he 
learned  that  from  that  fellow  who  has  the 
dairy  farm  at  Virzow,  and  he  is  just  like 
a  child.  No,  said  I,  Krischan,  children's 
food  and  calves'  food  must  make  old  people 
too  fat.  See,  said  I,  look  at  me.  I  have, 
thank  God  1  a  good  ap)petite,  and  am  in 
good  health;  but  you  overdo  the  matter; 
yon  puff  up  like  light  dough,  and  the  Herr 
Conrector  says  so,  too ;  for  he  often  comes 
to  see  us,  and  sits  by  Krischan  on  his 
tatioh,  because  he  likes  Krischan*  and  he 
always  sits  on  Krischan's  friendly  side,  for 
f6n  know,  Serene  Highness,  Krischan  had 
a  stroke  a  year  ago,  and  he  has  one  weep- 
ing ejre,  and  on  that  side  he  looks  as  if  he 
were  always  crying ;  but  it  isn't  so,  for  he 
is  always  good-natured,  and  so  the  Herr 
Conrector  always  sits  on  his  laughing  aide, 
and  Krischan  tells  all  sorts  of  jokes,  for  he 
has  a  great  gift  at  telling  stories* 

Here  the  breath  and  the  palace  came  to 
an  end  again,  and  Schultseh  swung  round 
for  the  second  time. 

"What  about  the  Conreete*?"  asked 
his  Highness. 

"  Oh,  thank  you  very  much.  It  goes 
very  well  with  him.  He  is  yet  in  his  best 
years,  and  people  say  be  will  marry  again." 

"  What  1 *'  exclaimed  his  Highness,  for 
it  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  he  must 
took  out  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects, 
uWhM  will  he  do?" 

u  Good  heavens  1  Serene  Highness ! "  ex- 
claimed Schultoch,  quite  startled,  "is  it 
anything  dangerous  for  people  to  marry  ? 
We  Bramborger*  aH  marry,  when  we  have 
a  ehance,  and  the  magistracy  and  burgh- 
ers  " 


*  Thetmallert  or «nU beer;  usually "do  little. 
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"Stuff  and  nonsense  I*  cried  his  High- 
ness, "whom  is  he  going  to  marry?  Ws 
must  know  that  I "  and  with  that  he  looked 
through  all  8chultach's  flesh  clear  to  her 
conscience ;  for  he  had  a  terrible  eye. 
Schultseh  felt  this  searching  glance,  and 
knew  that  there  was  no  escape ;  so  she 
stammered : 

"Yes,  Serene  Highness,  people  do  say 
that  it  is  the  Soltmann  who  was  formerly 
Kammerjungfer  to  the  gracious  Princess* 
I  only  tell  you  what  people  say ;  but  I  —  '* 

"  Those  are  cabals,  cried  his  Highness. 
"  My  sister  Christel  is  at  the  bottom  of  it 
But  I  will  have  no  married  people  about 
me,  and  the  Conrector  shall  not  marry, 
for  I  cannot  spare  him.  They  are  women'* 
cabals  1 " 

"Hm! "  thought  Schultseh,  "if  he  con- 
tinues so  angry*  I  shall  not  get  my  money. 
I  must  do  something  to  appease  him.  Se- 
rene Highness,"  said  she,  aloud, "  they  may 
be  cannibals  or  not.  but  what  people  say 
is  nothing ;  he  will  not  take  ner,  and  I 
have  always  said  so  to  Krischan ;  you  shall 
see,  said  I,  if  he  takes  anybody,  he  will 
take  Diirten  Holsen.* 

"  Who  is  that  ?  "  asked  his  Highness. 

"  Eh,  Serene  Highness,"  said  Schultseh, 
bending  quite  confidentially  towards  her 
Sovereign,  "  don't  you  know  Diirten  Hol- 
zen  ?  She  is  the  Herr  Conrector's  house- 
keeper." 

The  gracious  Herr  was  so  astounded  at 
the  prospect  of  this  misalliance  that  he  did 
not  utter  a  word,  and  Schultseh,  in  her  ig- 
norance, mistaking  his  mood  for  compla- 
cency, went  on : 

"  And  she  has  been  with  him  five  yean, 
and  she  is  neat  and  industrious,  and  a 
good-looking  woman,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  be  said  against  her,  and  I  was  a  house- 
keeper myself  when  Krischan  married  me, 
—  well,  /  was  a  little  better  looking  then 
than  I  am  now,  —  and  she  is  sister  to  Stin* 
ing  Holzen,  whom  your  runner  Halsband 
is  to  marry,  and  as  Hofrath  Altmann  was 
saying  to  us  only  yesterday,  you  would 
never  allow  it,  Serene  Highness,  then 
Krischan  muttered  something  in  his  beard, 
and  he  opened  the  door  of  the  clock,  and 
he  sat  down  in  front  of  it  and  sat  titers 
for  five  full  hours,  writing  off  your  last 
year's  account.    And  here ;  * 

With  that  she  endeavoured,  in  the  most 
confiding  manner,  to  put  the  account  in  his 
hand ;  but  how  she  started  baok.  *  Neigh- 
bor," she  said,  vears  after,  to  the  black* 
smith's  wife,  Frau  6'wartkoppen,  as  she 
told  the  story, "  he  generally  looks  so  title 
and  intellectual,  but  that  time  he  looked  as 
i  red  as  Krischan's  new  scarlet  rttst,  and  his 
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little  eld  hat  went  up  and  down  on  his  bead 
of  its  own  accord,  and  bia  bag  stood  on  end, 
sad  bis  poor  little  legs  trembled  with  rage, 
ss  if,  instead  of  a  pair  of  calves,  be  bad  a 
couple  of  rattleboxes  in  bis  silk  stockings." 
Aid  she  bad  sot  overdrawn  the  picture, 
for  his  Highness  trembled  all  over  with 
rage. 

"Impertinent  woman  I"  he  cried,  and 
knocked  the  account  from  her  hand,  so 
that  Krischan'a  heavy,  five-boors'  labor 
flew  across  the  market-place  as  lightly  as 
if  it  had  been  a  schoolboy's  exercise. 

"Bandl "  cried  be.  H  Where  isthedon- 
ksy?" 

when  he  used  this  title  Rand  always 
knew  that  Holland  was  in  danger,  and  he 
would  be  needed.  He  plunged,  therefore, 
without  hesitation,  into  the  diplomatic 
strife,  and  sought  to  mediate  between  the 
two  high  contracting  parties ;  and  a  more 
■stable  person  could  not  have  been  found, 
for  if  bis  Serene  Highness  was  Band's  mas- 
ter, Schultech,  on  account  of  her  strong 
beer,  was  his  dearest  friend. 

"Good  heavens,  Serene  Highness  I  what 
is  the  matter  f  Why  are  you  so  angry 
with  Schultech?  Good  heavens,  Frau 
Schnltz,  put  dewn  your  arms  from  your 
sides!  Is  that  befitting?  That  must  be 
why  his  Highness  is  so  angry,11  for 
Schultech,  in  her  surprise,  stood  with 
her  arms  akimbo.  The  two  lackeys  also 
sprang  forward,  and  his  Highness  merely 
aotioned  with  one  hand,  and  they  under- 
stood him  and  drew  Schultech  away,  and 
his  Highness  motioned  once  more,  and  they 
hurried  with  Schultech  across  the  market- 
place. 

"  Rand  I "  cried  his  Highness,  when  the 
air  was  partially  cleared,  and  he  drew  a 
deep  breath-:  "the  Conrector  will  marry, 
Halaband  will  marry," —  here  be  laughed 
loudly,  —  "  that  baker  woman  gave  me  an 
•Mount," — here  he  shook  his  fiat  after 
8eboltfich  .across  the  market-place, — 
"What I  am  I  still  the  reigning  sover- 
eign?" 

if  any  one,  on  account  of  this  story, 
sbcmld  suppose  that  Frau  Schults  was 
an  opposition  candidate  and  a  rebel,  be- 
cause she  tormented  bis  highness  with 
marriages  and  accounts,  he  would  be 
wholly  mistaken.  She  only  intended  to 
please  him  with  the  news;  for  she  knew  by 
experience  that  he  was  very  inquisitive, 
sua  liked  a  obat ;  and  as  for  the  account, 
she  presented  it  in  all  honesty.  And  if 
any  one  should  infer  from  this  story  that 
his  Highness  was  a  tyrant  or  a  royal  mis- 
creant, he  would  be  quite  as  much  in  the 
wrong.    Hit    Serene   Highness  was  the 


best-natured  potentate  under  the  sun ;  but 
no  one  must  undertake  to  drive  him ;  he 
must  alwaya  have  his  own  way.  He  liked 
to  hear  of  marriages  and  other  gossip; 
but  none  of  those  who  were  about  his  per- 
son must  venture  to  play  at  that  game; 
and  to  receive  an  account  from  one  of  his 
subjects  appeared  to  him  a  piece  df  great 
injustice.  If  I  am  required  to  say  which 
was  in  the  right  in  this  unfortunate  busi- 
ness, I  must  impartially  declare  for  his 
Highness;  for  in  the  first  place  he  was 
reigning  Sovereign,  and  that  is  saying 
much;  secondly,  Sohultsoh  wanted  to 
amuse  him,  and  had  annoyed  him,  and 
that  is  aaying  more;  and  thirdly,  one 
need  not  be  a  crowned  head  in  order  to 
think  an  account  a  disagreeable  matter, 
and  that  is  saying  most  of  all ;  —  and  for 
my  part,  I  think  so  too. 

Band  said  very  much  the  same  to  hie 
Highness,  and  he  would  have  restored  him 
to  his  wonted  composure  if  the  spirit  of 
mischief  had  not  been  busy  that  morning 
with  the  Herr  Kammerpaohter  Hans 
Wendhals  of  Broda.  Just  as  Schultach 
was  conducted  across  the  market,  on  one 
side,  Hans  appeared  on  the  other  with 
Halsband. 

His  Highness'  anger  was  great,  but  bis 
curiosity  and  bis  natural  fear  of  losing  hi* 
kingdom  was  yet  greater.  Whenjie  saw 
the  Broda  laborers  and  all  the  little  Bram- 
borg  street  boys  coming  up  the  market, 
be  naturally  thought,  as  an  intelligent  and 
far-sighted  ruler,  here  was  an  uproar  I 
And  here  let  me  remark  that  his  High- 
ness must  have  had  a  great  genius  for 
government;  for  the  distinguishing  mark 
of  such  a  genius  is,  that  from  the  mere 
shadows  which  the  future  casts  before  it, 
he  can  clearly  predict  what  is  to  happen* 
His  Highness  was  startled  at  the  shadows 
cast  by  the  day-laborers  and  the  street 
boys  oyer  the  Bramborg  market-place,  and 
as  a  ruling  genius  he  should  have  remarked 
to  Band,  that  very  evening :  "  Rand,  we 
are  on  the  brink  of  great  events.1'  And 
because  Hans  Wendhals'  uproar  came  from 
the  westward,  he  should  have  added: 
"  Rand,  you  shall  see.  A  cloud  is  rising  in 
the  West;  there  will  be  a  revolution  in 
France." 

Rand  was  at  first  of  the  opinion  that 
there  might  be  a  slight  uproar ;  but  as  he 
saw  his  friend,  the  baker's  wife,  mingling 
quite  innocently  among  them,  he  said : 

"  Your  Highness,  it  is  nothing.  A  Bram- 
borg burgher  Frau  would  not  be  mixed  up 
with  a  street  mob ; ''  and  as  the  two  lack- 
eys pushed  into  the  crowd,  and  opened  a 
little  space  so  that  one  could  see  through, 
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he  cried :  "  Well,  this  is  the  strangest  per- 
formance 1  Serene  Highness,  that  is  oar 
Halsband  1  and  that  is  our  Broda  Kamraer- 
pachterl  Serene  Highness,  they  have 
brought  Halsband  bound ! " 

"Halsband?  Come,  — wait!  I  will— " 
cried  his  Highness. 

"No,"  said  Rand,  hastily.  « Serene 
Highness,  that  will  not  answer  !  Before 
all  the  people  ?  How  1  You  would  injure 
the  deep  respect  for  your  court  officers. 
All  the  little  boys  are  shouting  after 
biro." 

His  Serene  Highness  perceived  this,  so 
he  restrained  himself,  and  went  with  a 
quiet,  princely  step,  not  in  anger,  but 
merely  out  of  curiosity,  towards  the  crowd 
in  the  market-place.  Clever  Hans  had 
already,  in  the  Treptow  street,  had  a  dark 
foreboding  that  if  his  prisoner  were  really 
"  Halsband.'1  as  the  little  street  boys  called 
him,  he  could  not  possibly  be  Grabow,  and 
that  his  morning's  performance  might  go 
far  to  earn  him  the  name  of  Stupid  Hans 
among  the  people ;  and  when  Frau  Schultz 
also  called  him  Halsband,  and  the  two 
lackeys  greeted  him  as  a  colleague,  it  be- 
came more  and  more  clear  to  his  mind 
that  he  had  an  indisputable  claim  to  the 
title.  His  heart  sank  down  into  his  shoes, 
and  he  concealed  himself  behind  one  of  the 
Rathhaus  columns ;  his  bailiff,  who  was  al- 
most as  clever  as  himself,  crept  behind  the 
other;  aud  as  the  old  laborers  found 
themselves  without  a  leader,  and  perceived 
his  Serene  Highness  beaming  upon  them 
in  his  princely  splendor,  they  dispersed 
like  gray  rain  clouds  before  the  rising  sun ; 
the  street  boys  followed  like  mist  and  fogs, 
and  bis  Highness  stood,  with  Rand  and 
the  two  lackeys,  before  the  prisoner.  Frau 
Schultz  had  also  prudently  retired  into  the 
background. 

"  What  rascal  has  arrested  my  runner  ?  " 
cried  his  Highness,  his  anger  returning  at 
the  sight  of  Halsband's  bonds.  Do  not 
misjudge  |im, —  his  princely  honor  was 
touched  in  the  person  of  his  private  run- 
ner. By  his  mere  approach  his  Highness 
had  quieted  the  whole  uproar,  and  these 
few  words  put  Hans  and  his  bailiff  to 
flight;  for  when  he  heard  them,  Clever 
Hans,  —  or  as  we  will  henceforth  call  him, 
Stupid  Hans,  —  darted  from  behind  the 
column  as  if  there  were  a  fire  in  his  rear, 
and  ran  across  the  market-place  to  the 
Golden  Kugel,  and  there  sought  a  place  of 
concealment,  and  his  bailiff  followed  him 
closely. 

"  Who  has  bound  you  ?  What  have  you 
done  V  Where  is  your  livery  ?  Where  is 
your  hat  ?  "  shouted  bis  Highness. 


Halsband  was  a  kind-hearted,  jovial  fel- 
low, who  would  not  hurt  a  child ;  bat  when 
a  roan  has  been  attacked  by  an  uncom- 
monly clever  Kammerpaohter  and  all  hit 
day  laborers,,  and,  for  a  little  running 
about,  has  been  bound  and  led  in  disgrace, 
like  a  thief  and  a  robber,  through  such  a 
respectable  city  as  Nigen-Bramborg,  greet- 
ed with  revilings  by  the  little  boys,  and 
finally  served  with  the  wrath  of  the  reign- 
ing sovereign,  as  sauce  to  the  whole  lump 
of  misfortune,  it  is  not  in  human  nature  to 
swallow  such  a  mouthful  with  a  smiling 
face.  So  Halsband  shouted  in  his  turn : 
"  Crazy  fools  have  bound  me  I  *I  have  done 
nothing,  and  my  livery  and  my  hat  are  with 
the  gatekeeper  I " 

This  was  a  bold  answer  to  his  Highness' 
questions,  and  he  cried  in  great  anger : 

"  How  dare  you  venture  to  come  before 
me  in  your  shirt-sleeves  ?  " 

His  Serene  Highness  might  ask  the  men 
who  had  brought  him  there,  was  Hals* 
band's  impertinent  reply. 

That  was  too  much!  What, — should 
such  a  fellow  as  a  runner  dictate  to  his  Se- 
rene HighnesB,  reigning  sovereign  over  the 
whole  country,  what  he  should  do !  His 
Highness  trembled  all  over  with  rage,  and 
he  cried : 

"  I  will  turn  you  off,  you  rascal  1  I  will 
turn  you  off! " 

The  consequences  of  this  anger  might 
have  been  truly  dreadful.  The  two  lack- 
eys felt  this,  and  retreated  several  paces 
behind  his  Highness'  back,  and  even  Rand, 
usually  so  courageous  in  his  presence, 
stood  with  downcast  eyes  anxiously  re- 
garding his  Highness'  hair  bag  from  the 
rear ;  only  Wilhelm  Halsband  looked  him 
boldly  in  the  face,  and  said,  with  a  quiet 
decision  which  could  only  have  sprung 
from  an  utterly  perverse  heart : 

'*  So  I  Your  Highness  has  said  it,  and  I 
accept  the  dismissal.  I  can  no  longer  re- 
main runner,  for  the  disgrace  which  has 
come  upon  me  might  fall  upon  the  other 
Court-servants." 

"  You  rascal !  you  are  not  to  go  imme- 
diately I "  cried  his  Highness ;  and  he  em- 
phasized his  princely  decision  with  blows 
of  his  cane  upon  Halsband's  back,  being 
carried  quite  beyond  his  self-control  by  bis 

?;reat  impulse  and  genius  for  governing  and 
or  making  his  subjects  happy.  Diirten 
Holzen  interposed  her  6 tout  person  be- 
tween bis  Highness'  anger  and  Halsband's 
defiance.  "  What  1 "  she  cried,  '<  this  is 
Bhamefull  What  decent  fellow  would 
strike  a  man  whose  hands  were  bouud  ?  " 
And  with  that  she  began,  quite  at  l.er  ease, 
to  untie  the  knots  in  the  pack-threa  with 
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which  Clever  —  I  should  say,  Stupid  — 
Hans  bad  bound  the  runner's  arms. 

Reigning  Sovereigns  make  great  preten- 
sions now-a-days,  and  it  was  not  less  so 
then ;  but  all  those  who  had  observed  his 
Highness'  extreme  anger  upon  that  occa- 
sion were  of  the  opinion  that  he  had  al- 
ready done  his  utmost  in  that  respect,  and 
that  nothing  further  could  be  required  of 
him.  Since  his  wrath  could  rise  no  higher, 
there  must  be  a  "  reaction,"  as  they  call  it 
now,  either  by  cramps  or  fainting,  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind.  So  far  all  had  gone 
mriie  naturally ;  but  when  he  saw  Dtirten 
Holzen,  heard  her  words,  and  observed  her 
actions,  one  of  his  supernatural  terrors 
earns  over  him,  —  this  time,  probably,  his 
(error  of  women."  His  cane  dropped,  he 
started  back  several  steps,  stretching  out 
bis  hands,  and  calling : 

"Rand  1  Hand  I  What  is  this  ?  Who  is 
this?" 

"  That  is  Diirten  Holzen,  gracious  Herr," 
said  Band,  supporting  him  under  the  arm. 
*  It  is  the  sister  of  Halsband's  bride." 

u  Bride  ?  bride  ?  The  fellow  will  marry  ? 
Wait!  I  will  help  you.  The  rascal  shall 
be  thrown  immediately  into  a  horrible  dark 
dungeon." 

Halsband  would  have  Bpoken,  but  Diir- 
ten Holzen  took  the  words  from  him: 
"Serene  Highness,"  said  she,  standing  be- 
fore him  without  fear  and  without  re- 
proach, M  you  are  our  sovereign,  and  as 
such  we  must  respect  you.  But  why  should 
Halsband  be  put  in  prison  ?  What  has  he 
done?  Why  would  you  destroy  his  hap- 
piness ?  Why  would  you  bring  such  sor- 
row to  the  innocent  heart  of  my  sister  and 
the  white  hair  of  my  father  ?  " 

u  She  shall  be  locked  up  too  1  She  shall 
be  thrown  into  a  horrible,  dark  — —  "  cried 
bis  Highness ;  but  he  stopped  suddenly,  for 
be  saw  Frau  Sohultz,  with  her  account  in 
her  hand,  standing  near  Diirten,  and  he 
grew  dizzy,  and  all  the  women  in  Nigen- 
Bramborg  seemed  to  be  dancing  up  and 
down  the  market-place,  and  all  his  unpaid 
accounts  were  dancing  with  them,  and  bells 
rang  in  his  ears,  as  if  they  were  marriage- 
bells  for  all  the  women,  and  he  sank  down 
in  a  fainting  fit,  and  Band  and  the  two 
lackeys  had  to  carry  him  and  his  cane  back 
to  the  palace. 

So  far,  all  was  correctly  done ;  but  when 
his  Serene  Highness  and  his  body  guard 
of  three  had  retired  from  the  market- 
place, nobody  was  left  to  put  Halsband  and 
Wirten  Holzen  into  the  dungeons,  and  Diir- 
ten remarked,  very  discreetly,  that  the  best 
thing  for  her  to  do  would  be  to  go  home. 
H  And  you,  Halsband,"  she  added,  "  would 


do  well  to  get  your  uniform ;  or  will  you  re- 
main here,  as  a  spectacle  for  the  people 
when  they  come  out  of  church,  running 
about  in  your  shirt-sleeves  on  Ascension 
day  ?  I  should  think  you  had  been  a  spec- 
tacle quite  long  enough  for  one  morning. 
Dear  heart,  what  would  my  poor  Stining 
say?" 

"  Yes,  Diirten,"  said  Frau  Schultz,  "  that 
is  best ;  but  I  know  what  I  shall  do.  Wait  I 
Impertinent  woman,  safd  he,  —  Wait  I 
And  if  that  sly  old  dog,  that  Band,  comes 
again  to  see  Krischan,  and  drink  our  strong 
beer,  then  I  say :  Vinegar ! " 

Meanwhile  his  Serene  Highness  was 
lying  upon  a  sort  of  impromptu  couch,  and 
Band  was  bustling  about  nim,  covering 
him  with  blankets  and  propping  him  with 
pillows,  and  thrusting  glasses  and  bottles 
under  his  princely  nose,  and  when  the  pun- 

?;ent  salts  made  his  Highness  sneeze,  he  so 
ar  forgot  his  respect  that  he  never  once 
said :  "  God  bless  you ! "  for  Band  was  an 
old  servant,  and  old  servants  are  a  peculiar 
race.  When  his  Highness'  weather-glass 
stood  high,  and  he  cracked  jest3,  and  gov- 
erned with  energy,  then  Band's  stood  low* 
and  he  was  very  quiet;  and  when  his 
Highness'  weather-glass  stood  low,  and  he 
lay  on  bis  back  ana  groaned,  then  Band's 
stood  high,  and  he  made  the  most  horrible 
speeches,  and  acted  as  if  his  Serene  High- 
ness had  done  him  the  greatest  injury.  So 
it  was  this  morning. 

"  I  should  say  so  !  It  must  come  to  this, 
said  Hofrath  Altmann  I  Preserve  us  I 
What  are  we  coming  to  ?  What  sort  of 
doings  are  these  ?  " 

"  Band,"  said  his  Highness,  with  a  groan, 
"  is  Halsband  locked  up  ?  " 

"Eh,  Serene  Highness,  what  do  I  know  I 
I  have  not  locked  him  up.  I  have  had  my 
hands  full,  taking  care  of  you.  We  are 
going  too  far  altogether.  We  have  no 
reason  at  all.  We  shall  get  our  fiugers 
pinched." 

"  Band,  is  that  the  same  Diirten  Holzen 
who  is  to  marry  the  Conrector  ? " 

"  Eh,  Serene  Highness,  what  business  is 
that  of  ours  ?  If  we  undertake  to  manage 
all  these  affairs,  the  business  will  be  too 
much  for  us.  It  is  of  more  consequence 
that  the  expenses  should  be  attended  to 
regularly ;  that  is  necessary,  or  what  shall 
we  live  on  ?  But  these  other  matters  1  If 
we  are  going  to  faint  away  every  other 
minute,  we  shall  manage  ourselves  to 
death." 

"  Band,  what  do  you  mean  by  such 
speeches  ?  Let  the  Hofrath  Altmann  come 
to  me." 

"  Eh,  what  do  you  want  of  him  ?    You 
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go  to  him  for  comfort,  and  do  you  know 
what  people  say  ?  He  is  going  to  marry 
again,  too.'* 

u  What  ?  Buried  three  wives,  and — " 

u  Yes,  and  now  he  wants  a  fourth.  It 
that  anything  bo  dreadful?  We  moat 
think  about  it.  How  shall  all  the  soldiers 
and  the  servant-maids  and  the  shoemakers 
and  the  masons,  and  all  the  rest,  be  dis- 
posed of,  and  who  is  to  pay  them  their 
wages  ?  No,  Serene  Highness,  we  must  be 
more  considerate.  Such  a  thing,  for  in- 
stance, as  this  morning,  with  Frau  Schultz, 
—  we  called  her  '  impertinent  woman  1  * 
and  no  burgher  frau,  particularly  one  with 
an  account  against  us,  will,  put  up  with 
such  treatment  as  that ;  that  may  do  us  a 
deal  of  mischief.'* 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense  I "  cried  his  High- 
ness, in  a  tone  of  much  energy,  consider- 
ing the  circumstances. 

"  Well,  for  all  I  care  1  I  can  hold  my 
tongue ;  what  business  is  it  of  mine  ?  But 
what  good  it  can  do  us  to  shut  up  that 
long-legged,  thin-ribbed  rascal  of  a  Hals- 
band,  and  prevent  him  from  marrying,  is 
more  than  I  can  see." 

44  Then  I  will  tell  you.  You  aee,  you  are 
growing  old,  and  when  you  cannot  occupy 
your  position  any  longer,  then  he  shall 
take  it,  for  he  is  willing  and  convenient." 

*  So !  —  well,  I  might  have  known.  Of 
course  I  can  be  spared.  Eh,  why  not  ? " 
said  Rand,  beginning  to  whisk  the  furni- 
ture about  in  rather  a  dangerous  manner. 
"That  may  happen  any  day ;  the  old  Wal- 
lach  is  turned  out  of  the  carriage  span 
and  put  to  the  dung  cart  1 " 

Something  fell  with  a  crash. 

"  What  have  you  knocked  down  ?  "  cried 
his  Highness. 

u  Eh,  it  is  the  old  pot-pouri  pot ;  it  was 
cracked  before.   That  can  be  spared,  too." 

"  Out  with  you,  you  old  donkey ! " 

u  Oh  yes,  oh  yes  1 "  cried  Rand,  and 
obeyed ;  but  when  he  reached  the  door,  he 
turned,  spitefully,  to  ask :  u  Well,  Serene 
Highness,  when  you  ring  again,  who  shall 
answer,  Halsband  or  I  ?  " 

'With  that  he  closed  the  door,  and  was 
gone  before  his  Highness  had  time  to  give 
expression  to  his  princely  displeasure. 

In  comparison  with  his  Highness,  Rand 
was  but  a  stupid  fellow,  but  m  one  thing 
he  was  right ;  his  Highness  should  not 
have  treated  Schultsch  so  harshly ;  for  if 
he  had  reasons  for  thinking  that  a  baker's 
account  was  not  suited  to  a  princely  ruler 
by  the  grace  of  God,  he  should  have  taken 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  Sohultsch 
also  was  an  autocrat,  in  her  way,  and  that 
it  is  ill  striking  two  hard  atones  together. 


Mischief  must  needs  come  of  it,  and  is  did. 
The  next  morning  after  this  Ascension  day! 
which  had  been  for  his  Highness  rather 
the  day  of  the  descent  into  Hades,  he  held 
his  usual  levee  at  nine  o'clock.  This  state 
occasion  was  ordered  exaetly  after  the 
fashion  of  King  Louis  the  Fourteenth  of 
France.  Court  servants  assisted  their 
royal  master  into  his  garments,  and  for- 
eign ambassadors  and  faithful  subjects  had  * 
the  honor  of  looking  on.  Twelve  lackeys 
stood  in  a  row,  the  first  with  a  shirt,  the 
second  with  a  pair  of  stockings,  the  third 
with  something  else,  and  so  on ;  and  the 
Kammerjunker  von  Kniippelsdorp  had  the 
command  of  the  whole,  with  the  excentiea 
of  Rand,  who,  since  he  was  employed  spe- 
cially about  the  person  of  his  Highness, 
received  his  instructions  only  from  his 
Highness  in  person.  There  were  no  for- 
eign ambassadors  present  this  morning, 
and  the  subjects  were  represented  only  by 
Hofrath  Altmann's  little  five-year-old  boy, 
who  was  a  great  favorite  of  the  reigning 
sovereign,  and  had  already  been  playing 
for  an  hour  about  his  bed,  since  his  High- 
ness was  fond  of  rational  conversation  with 
little  children. 

When  Rand  assisted  his  royal  master  to 
his  feet,  the  child  looked  wonderingly  at 
the  preparations,  and  then  again  at  his 
Highness,  and  finally  broke  out  with  the 
question :  "  Serene  Highness,  what  are  all 
these  for?" 

"  They  are  going  to  dress  me." 

"What!  — all  these  fellows  going  to 
drees  you  ?  My  Fika  dresses  me  aU  by 
herself,  and  my  other  mother  says  she  shall 
not  do  it  much  longer;  I  most  learn  to 
dress  myself  alone. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  childish  speech, 
bis  Highness  smiled  graciously  upon  the 
ignorance  of  his  little  subject;  but  when 
the  child  spoke  of  his  other  mother,  his 
curiosity  waa  excited,  or  as  the  future 
Court-poet,  Kagebein,  expressed  it : 

"  The  share  thou  takest  in  thy  subject's  weal, 
Their  Joys  rrieioe  thy  heart,  thou  dost  their 
sorrows  feel" 

"  What  mother  ?  "  asked  his  Highness. 
"  Tou  hare  no  mother ;  your  mother  is 
dead." 

"  Yes,  my  mother  is  dead ;  but  this  » 
my  other  mother,  and  she  always  givee  us 
cakes." 

"  What  is  your  other  mother's  name  1 " 

"  Eh,  my  other  mother ; "  and  with  all 

|  his  questions  his  Highness  could  get  no 

further  answer  from  the  child.    So  much 

he  knew,  however,  —  that  Hofrath    Att- 

mann  was  going  to  marry  again ;  Hofrath 
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AttcDann,  who  waa,  so  to  speak,  constantly 
about  bis  person,  since  he  supplied  his 
emey  aeoessities.     Ha    was,  therefore, 

ef  indignant,  and  gave  orders  to  the 
merjunker  von  Kniippelsdorp  to  aeeer* 
tain  the  name  of  the  person  who  was  wil- 
ling to  risk  it  for  the  fourth  time  with  the 
Bofrath ;  and  he  gave  orders  also  that  for 
the  present  the  Hofrath  should  be  forbid- 
den the  Court.  Band  shook  his  head  at 
that;  his  Serene  Highness  allowed  himself 
la  be  dressed,  in  a  very  sulky  mood,  and 
the  child  pUyed  merrily  about  the  room ; 
aid  as  they  were  drawing  the  stockings 
•pen  hie  tiighness'  feet,  the  innocent  child 
stag  a  rhyme  which  he  had  picked  up  on 
lbs  street: 

"Dorchlauchten  if  von  Qottesgnaden, 
Hettdrei  por  Strump,  on  dooh  Kein  Waden."* 

The  JLuamerj  anker  von  Knuppelsdorp 
dropped  the  royal  breeches,  in  his  terror, 
the  lackeys  were  too  frightened  to  go  on 
vita  tbeir  duties,  the  whole  levee  waa  in- 
terrupted; his  Highness  alone  retained 
presence  of  mind,  and  graciously  resolved 
act  to  regard  the  offence  ae  high  treason, 
although  he  commanded,  in  a  tone  of  much 
esoision,  that  the  boy  should  be  instantly 
amoved  from  the  apartment.  Band  said 
sever  a  word. 

That  his  levee  should  have  saeh  a  ter- 
aupation,  and  that  such  an  accident  could 
have  occurred  in  it,  naturally  grieved  the 
heart  of  this  father  of  his  country,  and 
when  his  Highness  waa  finally  endowed 
with  hia  green  velvet  dressing-gown,  and 
•sated  in  his  red  velvet  chair  with  the 
daeal  coronet  on  the  back,  he  was  in  any- 
thing but  a  roseate  humor.  "  My  coffee  I " 
•aid  he.  Band  said  nothing,  but  placed 
the  coffee  before  him* 

*  Where  are  the  rolls?"  asked  he,  with 
energy.  Band  aaid  nothing,  but  shrugged 
ins  shoulders. 

"  Where  are  the  rolls  ?  "  asked  his  High- 
ness, with  still  greater  energy. 

"  There  are  none,  to-day,"  said  Band. 

u  What  does  that  mean,  you  donkey?" 

u  Eh,  Serene  Highness,  didn't  I  say  it 
txrald  be  ao  V  Scbultsoh  will  not  trust  us 
any  longer,  and  the  other  bakers  have 
none." 

"What J  what!"  eried  hm  Highness, 
springing  to  hia  feet.  "  In  our  own  land  I 
What!  —  Have  we  not  our  treasury?" 

*  Yea,  Serene  Highness,  we  have  it,— 
there  it  stands ;  but  it  is  as  empty  as  an 
egg  blown  three  weeks  ago.     The  ex- 


• «« 


Hia  Serene  Highness,  fey  the  grace  of  God 
Has  three  pair  of  stockings  and  no  eelves." 


penses  from  Strelits  here  have  taken  the 
last  groschen,  and  we  must  wait  three 
weeks  before  our  income  is  payable." 

The  sorrow  which  pierced  the  princely 
heart  at  these  words  can  only  be  appreci- 
ated by  a  German  student,  who,  three 
weeks  before  the  arrival  of  his  remit* 
tances,  haa  been  refused  longer  credit,  and 
finds  it  impossible  to  borrow.  Well  for 
him  who  knows  how  to  help  himself  in 
such  an  extremity  I  I  knew  one  of  these 
young  Bursehen,  almost  as  well  as  I  knew 
myself  who  understood  the  matter.  In 
some  way  a  false  Prussian  thaler  had  been 
imposed  upon  him,  and  this  counterfeit 
thaler  became  hia  helping  angel.  The 
young  fellow  took  his  meals  wherever  he 
pleased,  and  since  he  was  an  honest  man, 
he  paid,  but  always  with  the  false  thaler. 
And  because  he  was  honest,  he  took  pains 
to  aay  that  he  believed  the  thaler  waa 
counterfeit,  and  people  were  ao  glad  to 
find  that  they  were  dealing  with  an  honest 
man,  that  they  would  give  him  back  hia 
thaler,  and  charge  his  account;  and  he 
carried  on  this  business  until  his  remit- 
tances came,  and  then  paid  his  debts  with 
genuine  Prussian  thalers,  and  threw  away 
the  false  one  in  the  Saal  at  Jena.  Why  f 
Because  he  was  an  honest  man. 

His  Serene  Highness  waa  also  an  honest 
man ;  but  he  had  not  the  good  fortune  to 
possess  a  counterfeit  Prussian  thaler,  so  he 
sank  back  wearily  in  his  arm-chair,  leaned 
his  head  against  the  ducal  coronet,  and 
aaid: 

u  Hofrath  Altmann  must  come." 

"Yes,  8erene  Highness,"  said  Band, 
"but  that  will  not  do;  for  the  Kammer- 
j  linker,  —  as  I  have  just  seen,  —  went  over, 
directly  after  the  levee,  to  tell  him'that  he 
was  forbidden  the  Court  1 "  « 

So  1  Now  all  his  Highness'  nerves  were 
cut  through,  also  the  nervus  rerum  geren- 
darum.  His  Highness  could  get  no  rolls 
for  breakfast,  and  half  the  city  were 
crackling  Baker  Schultz's  crisp  rolls,  and 
Frau  Schults  herself  sat  behind  her  shop 
counter,  as  stately  as  if  she  reigned  that 
morning  over  the  whole  duchy  of  Mech- 
lenbarg-Strelits. 

CHAPTER  VJII, 

Suiting  gets  bad  news  by  extra  post  and  telegraph. 
— floe Is  in  mourning,  and  is  instigated  by  Done* 
to  a  singular  prayer. —  How  there  came  to  be 
lightning-rods  upon  his  Highness'  palace,  and  bow 
the  Herr  Conreetor  tweaked  the  nose  or  the  Herr 
Kammererdlener  Rand. — The  Conreetor  and  Dew* 
ten  look  for  and  cannot  And  each  other  until  Dot* 
ten  at  last  stands  still.  —  Pagel  Zaroewitz  and 
Kari  Bentwlseh  have  a  skirmish.  —  "  What  word 
means  pickled-goose?"— The  Conreetor  prophe. 
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■ies  seven  thunderstorms,  and   rlsei   wren-fold 
higher  in  the  estimation  of  hb  Serene  Highness. 

On  this  same  morning,  when  his  Serene 
Highness  was  compelled  to  resign  hia 
breakfast-rolls,  Stimng  Holzen  sat  in  her 
little  chamber,  feeling  as  if  she  must  resign 
forever  her  whole  happiness.  On  the  day 
previous  she  had  received  speedy  intelli- 
gence of  Halsband's  misfortunes,  through 
the  extra-post  and  telegraph  of  that  period ; 
the  extra-post  being  attended  to  by  the  lit- 
tle street-boys,  aud  the  telegraph  being  the 
particular  business  of  the  old  women  at 
street  corners,  as  they  raised  their  hands 
and  clasped  them  above  their  heads,  and 
shook  their  heads  back  and  forth.  But 
these  methods  of  circulating  intelligence 
were  no  more  reliable  than  the  methods  in 
use  at  present,  and  if,  with  all  the  world's 
progress,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
Atlantic  cable  makes  blunders  and  talks 
nonsense,  why  should  we  wonder  if  the 
little  street-boy's  post  made  blunders, 
and  the  old-wives'-telegraph  talked  non- 
sense, like  this:  "Don't  be  frightened, 
Stining !     Halsband  has  been  stealing." 

This  was  as  incomprehensible  to  Stining 
as  if  we  should  have  news  by  cable,  from 
America,  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  had  been  carried  to  the  top  of  the 
City  Hall  in  New  York  upon  Blondin's 
back. 

She  could  not  believe  such  a  blunder : 
but  behind  the  evident  blunder  peered  the 
veiled  apparition  called  by  men,  Uncer- 
tainty ;  and  when  the*  veil  should  fall,  what 
would  be  revealed  ?  And  the  veil  fell,  — 
Diirten  tore  it  down  with  a  strong  hand, 
and  related  the  true  story  of  Halsband's 
mishap,  which  she  had  learned  by  ques- 
tioning one  of  the  Broda  day-laborers.  It 
was  nothing;  it  was  a  simple  misunder- 
standing, for  which  no  one  was  less  to 
blame  than  Stining's  Wilhelm ;  but  people 
were  shy  in  those  days ;  every  one  had  a ' 


secret  dread  of  being  talked  about  in  pub- 
lic, and  one's  reputation  was  affected  not 
so  much  by  his  guilt,  as  by  the  knowledge 
of  his  disgrace ;  whether  deserved  or  not, 
it  was  all  one.  Her  Wilhelm  had  fallen 
into  disgrace,  hia  reputation  had  now  a 
flaw,  and  the  fear  arose  whether  it  might 
not  be  the  means  of  preventing  his  en- 
trance into  any  guild,  and  she  reproached 
herself  bitterly  for  having  urged  him  to 
his  undertaking. 

The  soul  which  is  wholly  and  entirely 
absorbed  in  another  soul  anxiously  seelcs 
out  torments,  and  ever  finds  a  sting;  for 
the  protection  with  which  others  surround 
themselves  as  with  a  coat  of  mail,  namely, 
self-love,  it  has  cast  off;  that  it  may  rise 
the  lighter  and  brighter  into  its  heaven. 

Diirten  also  reproached  herself;  bnt  she 
was  sustained  by  the  proud  feeling  that 
she  had  set  his  Highness  at  defiance  in  the 
open  market-place,  and  the  assurance  that 
she  could  stand  by  her  Bister  and  Hals- 
band  with  counsel  and  active  help.  Bat 
when,  towards  evening,  she  was  obliged  to 
go  to  her  poor  sister,  who  sat  in  deep  sor- 
row, with  the  news  that  Halsband  had  been 
really  thrown  into  prison,  by  command  of 
his  Highness,  for  a  failure  in  respect,  and 
she  tormented  herself  in  rain  to  devise 
means  of  help,  then  the  dreadful  thought 
came  over  her  that,  with  her  desire  for  the 
offered  five  thalers,  she  waa  to  blame  for 
the  whole  matter. 

Stining  lay  on  her  bed  without  sleeping 
the  whole  night,  and  thought  of  her  Wit 
helm,  whether  he  were  not  also  lying  with- 
out rest;  and  Diirten  also  lay  without 
sleep,  and  thought  how  she  could  contrive 
to  set  the  runner  at  liberty;  for  he  was  to 
be  imprisoned  for  eight  days,  upon  bread 
and  water  alternately;  —  "that  he  might 
become  more  light-footed,"  as  Rand  spite- 
fully said  when  he  announced  to  him  his 
sentence. 


The  Yeast  Germ  in  Grape  Juice. — Pro-I 
fessor  Pasteur  has  communicated  to  the  Aoade- ' 
mie  des  Sciences  a  memoir  to  show  that  the 
yeast  germ  which  induces  fermentation  in  grape 
juice  is  derived  from  the  outer  skin  of  the 
grape.  In  the  Compte$  Rendu*  for  October  7, 
this,  and  another  paper  by  the  same  author, 
entitled.  "  New  Facts  Relating  to  the  Theory  of 
Fermentation,  properly  so  called,"  are  pub- 
lished, and  also  in  Let  Monde*  of  Ootober  10. 
M.  Pasteur  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  there 


are  two  orders  of  life,  one  of  which  requires 
free  oxygen  for  its  sustenance,  while-  the  other 
is  killed  by  it  Apples,  pears,  and  the  like, 
continue  to  live  after  being  taken  from  the  tree; 
they  absorb  oxygen,  exhale  carbonic  aoid,*and 
ripen.  Being  prevented  from  absorbing  oxy- 
gen, these  fruits  begin  to  assimilate  oxygen 
from  their  own  juices,  an  alooholio  fermentation 
commences,  and  the  fruit  becomes  soft  and 
pulpy.  The  researches  on  this  interesting  sub- 
jects are  not  yet  complete. 
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It  is  an  open  question  whether  the  po- 
liceman is  not  demoralizing  us,  and  that, 
in  proportion  as  he  does  his  duty  well ; 
whether  the   perfection   of   justice    and 
safety,  the  complete  "  preservation  of  body 
sad  goods,"  may  not  reduce  the  educated 
and  comfortable  classes  into  that  lap-dog 
condition   in  which    not  conscience,  but 
comfort,  doth    make   cowards  of  us  all. 
Our  forefathers  had,  on  the  whole,  to  take 
care  of  themselves ;  we  find  it  more  con- 
venient to  hire  people  to  take  care  of  us. 
So  much  the  better  for  us,  in  some  re- 
spects: but,  it  may  be,  so  much  the  worse 
ia  others.    So  much  the  better ;  because, 
as  usually  results  from  the  division  of 
labour,  these  people,  having  little  or  noth- 
ing to  do  save  to  take  care  of  us,  do  so 
far  better  than  we  could ;  and  so  prevent  a 
vast  amount  of  violence  and  wrong,  and 
therefore  of  misery,  especially  to  the  weak  : 
for  which  last  reason  we  will  acquiesce  in 
the  existence  of  policemen  and  lawyers,  as 
we  do  in  the  results  of  arbitration,  as  the 
lesser  of  two  evils.    The  odds  in  war  are 
in  favour  of  the  bigger  bully ;  in  arbitra- 
tion, in  favour  of  the  bigger  rogue ;  and  it 
is  a  question  whether  the  lion  or  the  fox 
be  the  safer  guardian  of  human  interests. 
But  arbitration  prevents  war:  and  that, 
in  three  cases  out  of  four,  is  full  reason 
for  employing  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  lap-dog  condi- 
tion, whether  in  dogs  or  in  men,  is  certainly 
unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  the  higher 
virtues.  Safety  and  comfort  are  good, 
indeed,  for  the  good;  for  the  brave,  the 
self-originating,  the  earnest.  Tbey  give 
to  such  a  clear  stage  and  no  favour  where- 
in to  work  unhindered  for  their  fellow-men. 
Bat  for  the  majority,  who  are  neither 
brave,  self-originating,  nor  earnest,  but 
(he  mere  puppets  of  circumstance,  safety 
and  comfort  may  and  do  merely  make 
their  lives  mean  and  petty,  effeminate  and 
dull:  their  hearts  must  be  awakened,  as 
often  as  possible,  to  take  exercise  enough 
for  health;  and  they  must  be  reminded, 
perpetually  and  importunately,  of  what  a 
certain  great  philosopher  called  "  whatso- 
ever things  are  true,  honourable,  just,  pure, 
lovely,  and  of  good  report ;  '*  "  if  there  be 
any  manhood,  and  any  just  praise,  to  think 
of  such  things." 

This  pettiness  and  dulness  of  our  mod- 
ern life  is  what  keeps  alive  our  stage,  to 
which  people'  go  to  see  something  a  little 
less  petty,  a  little  less  dull,  than  what  they 
see  at  home.  It  is,  too,  the  cause  of —  I 
had  almost  said  the  excuse  for — the  mod- 


ern rage  for  sensational  novels.  Those 
who  read  them  so  greedily  are  conscious, 
poor  souls,  of  capacities  in  themselves  of 
passion  and  action,  for  good  and  evU,  for 
which  their  frivolous,  humdrum  daily  life 
gives  no  room,  no  vent.  They  know  too 
well  that  human  nature  can  be  more  fertile, 
whether  in  weeds  and  poisons,  or  in  flowers 
and  fruits,  than  it  is  usually  in  the  streets 
and  houses  of  a  well-ordered  and  tolerably 
sober  city.  And  because  the  study  of 
human  nature  is,  after  all,  that  which  is 
nearest  to  every  one  and  most  interesting 
to  every  one,  therefore  they  go  to  fiction, 
since  they  cannot  go  to  fact,  to  see  what 
they  themselves  might  be  had  they  the 
chance  —  to  see  what  fantastic  tricks  be- 
fore high  heaven  men  and  women  like 
themselves  can  .play,  and  how  they  play 
them. 

Well:  it  is  not  for  me  to  judge,  for  me 
to  blame.  I  will  only  say  that  there  are 
those  who  cannot  read  sensational  novels, 
or,  indeed,  any  novels  at  all,  just  because 
they  see  so  many  sensational  novels  being 
enacted  round  them  in  painful  facts  of  sin- 
ful flesh  and  blood.  There  are  those,  too, 
who  have  looked  in  the  mirror  too  often  to 
wish  to  see  their  own  disfigured  visage  in 
it  any  more ;  who  are  too  tired  of  them- 
selves and  ashamed  of  themselves  to  want 
to  hear  of  people  like  themselves ;  who 
want  to  hear  of  people  utterly  unlike  them- 
selves, more  noble,  and  able,  and  just,  and 
sweet,  and  pure ;  who  long  to  hear  of  he- 
roism and  to  converse  with  heroes;  and 
who  if  by  chance  they  meet  with  an  heroic 
act,  bathe  their  spirits  in  that,  as  in  May- 
dew,  and  feel  themselvea  thereby,  if  but 
for  an  hour,  more  fair. 

If  any  such  shall  chance  to.  see  these 
words,  let  me  ask  them  to  consider  with 
me  that  one  word  Hero,  and  what  it  means. 

Hero;  Heroic;  Heroism.  These  words 
point  to  a  phase  of  human  nature,  the  ca- 
pacity for  which  we  all  have  in  ourselves, 
which  is  as  startling  and  as  interesting  in 
its  manifestations  as  any,  and  which  is 
always  beautiful,  always  ennobling,  and 
therefore  always  attractive  to  those  whose 
hearts  are  not  yet  seared  by  the  world  or 
brutalized  by  self-indulgence. 

But  let  us  first  be  sure  what  the  words 
mean.  There  is  no  use  talking  about  a 
word  till  we  have  got  at  its  meaning.  We 
may  use  it  as  a  cant  phrase,  as  a  party  cry 
on  platforms ;  we  may  even  hate  and  per- 
secute our  fellow-men  for  the  sake  of  it : 
but  till  we  have  clearly  settled  it  in  our 
own  minds  what  a  word  means,  it  will  do 
for  fighting  with,  but  not  for  working  with. 
Socrates  of  old  used  to  tell  the  young 
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Athenians  thai  the  ground  ef  ail  sound 
knowledge  was* — to  understand  the  true 
meaning  of  the  words  which  were  in  their 
mouths  all  day  long ;  and  Socrates  was  a 
wiser  man  than  we  shall  ever  see.  So  in- 
stead of  beginning  an  oration  in  praise  of 
heroism,  I  snail  ask  my  readers  to  think, 
with  me,  what  heroism  Is. 

Now,  we  shall  always  get  most  surely  at 
the  meaning  of  a  word  by  getting  at  its 
etymology — that  is,  at  what  it  meant  at 
first.  And  if  heroism  means  behaving  like 
a  hero,  we  must  find  out,  it  seems  to  me, 
not  merely  what  a  hero  may  happen  to 
mean  just  now,  but  what  is  meant  in  the 
earliest  human  speech  in  wfaieh  we  find  it. 

A  hero  or  a  neroine,  then,  among  the 
old  Homeric  Greeks,  meant  a  man  or 
woman  who  was  like  the  gods ;  and,  from 
that  likeness,  stood  superior  to  their  fellow- 
creatures.  Gods,  heroes,  and  men  is  a 
three-fold  division  of  rational  beings,  with 
which  we  meet  more  than  once  or  twice. 
Those  grand  old  Greeks  felt  deeply  the 
truth  of  the  poet's  saying  — 

Unless  above  himself  he  can 
Exalt  himself,  how  poor  a  thing  is  man. 

But  more:  the  Greeks  supposed  these 
heroes  to  be,  in  some  way  or  other,  par- 
takers of  a  divine  natural  akin  to  the 
gods  ;  usually,  either  they,  or  some  ances- 
tor of  theirs,  descended  from  a  god  or  god- 
dess. Those  who  have  read  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Juoentus  Mundi  will  /(remember  the 
section  (cap.  ix.  §  6)  on  the  modes  of  the 
approximation  between  the  divine  and  the 
human  natures;  and  whether  or  not  they 
agree  with  the  author  altogether,  all  will 
agree,  I  think,  that  the  first  idea  of  a  hero 
or  a  heroine  was  a  godlike  man  or  godlike 
woman. 

A  godlike  man.  What  varied,  what  in- 
finite forms  of  nobleness  that  word  might 
include,  ever  increasing,  as  men's  motions 
of  the  gods  became  purer  and  loftier,  or, 
alas  1  decreasing,  as  their  notions  became 
degraded.  The  old  Greeks,  with  that  in- 
tense admiration  of  beauty  which  made 
them,  in  after  ages,  the  master  sculptors 
and  draughtsmen  of  their  own,  and,  indeed, 
of  any  age,  would,  of  course,  require  in 
their  hero,  their  godlike  man,  beauty  and 
strength,  manners,  too,  and  eloquence,  and 
all  outward  perfections  of  humanity,  and 
neglect  his  moral  qualities.  Neglect,  I  say, 
but  not  ignore.  The  hero,  by  virtue  of 
hie  kindred  with  the  gods,  was  always  ex- 
pected to  be  a  better  man  than  common 
men,  as  virtue  was  then  understood*  And 
how  better?    Let  us  see. 

The  hero  was  at  least  expected  to  be 


more  reverent  than  other  men  to  those  di- 
vine beings  of  whose  nature  he  partook, 
whose  soeiety  he  might  enjoy  even  here  on 
earth.  He  might  be  unfaithful  to  his  own 
high  lineage ;  he  might  misuse  his  sifts  by 
selfishness  and  self-will;  he  might,  like 
AJax,  rage  with  mere  jealousy  ana  wound- 
ed pride  till  his  rage  ended  in  shameful 
madness  and  suicide.  He  might  rebel 
against  the  very  gods,  and  all  laws  of  right 
and  wrong,  till  he  perished  in  his  frooftrts, 

Smitten  down,  blind  in  his  pride,  for  a  s%n  sad 
a  terror  to  mortals. 

But  he  ought  to  have,  he  must  have,  to  be 
true  to  his  name  of  Hero,  justice,  self-re- 
straint, and  aMuc  —  that  highest  form  of 
modesty,  for  which  we  have,  alas  I  no  name 
in  the  English  tongue  ;  that  perfect  respect 
for  the  feelings  of  others  which  springs 
out  of  perfect  self-respect.  And  he  most 
have,  too  —  if  he  were  to  be  a  hero  of  the 
highest  type  —  the  instinct  of  helpfulness; 
the  instinct  that,  if  he  were  a  kinsman  of 
the  gods,  he  must  fight  on  their  side, 
through  toil  and  danger,  against  all  that 
was  unlike  them,  and  therefore  hateful  to 
them.  Who  loves  not  the  old  legends,  un- 
surpassed for  beauty  in  the  literature  of 
any  race,  in  which  the  hero  stands  out  as 
the  deliverer,  the  destroyer  of  evil?  — 
Theseus  ridding  the  land  of  robbers,  and 
delivering  it  from  the  yearly  tribute  of 
boys  and  maidens  to  be-  devoured  by  the 
Minotaur;  Perseus  slaying  the  Gorgon, 
and  rescuing  Andromeda  from  the  set- 
beast;  Heracles  with  his  twelve  famous 
labours  against  giants  and  monsters ;  and 
all  the  rest  — 

Who  dared,  in  the  god-given  might  of  their 

manhood, 
Greatly  to  do  and  to  suffer,  and  far  in  the  fcaf 

and  the  forests 
Smite  the  devourers  of  men,  heaven-hated,  broad 

of  the  giants; 
Transformed,  strange,  without  like,  who  obey 

not  the  golden-haired  rulers— 

These  are  figures  whose  divine  moral 
beauty  has  sunk  into  the  hearts,  not  merely 
of  poets  or  of  artists,  but  of  men  and  wo- 
men who  suffered  and  who  feared;  the 
memory  of  them,  fables  though  they  may 
have  been,  ennobled  the  old  Greek  heart; 
they  ennobled  the  heart  of  Europe  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  at  the  re-discovery  of 
Greek  literature.  So  fax  from  contradict- 
ing the  Christian  ideal,  they  harmonized 
with  —  I  had  almost  said  they  supplement- 
ed— that  more  tender  and  saintly  ideal 
of  heroism  which  had  sprung  up  during 
the  earlier  Middle  Ages.    They  justified. 
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aid  actually  gave  a  new  life  to  the  old  no- 
blenesses of  chivalry,  which  had  grown  up 
in  the  later  Middle  Ages  as  a  necessary 
supplement  of  active  and  manly  virtue  to 
the  passive  and  feminine  virtue  of  the 
ekneter.  They  inspired)  mingling  with 
these  two  other  elements*  a  literature,  both 
m  England,  Frances  *nd  Italv,  in  which  the 
three  elements,  the  saintly,  the  chivalrous, 
nd  the  Greek  heroic,  have  become  one  and 
■sdistinguishable,  because  all  three  are 
biman, and  all  three  divine;  a  literature 
which  developed  itself  in  Ariosto,  in  Tasso* 
in  the  Hypnerotomacbia,  the  Arcadia,  the 
Eephues,  and  other  forms,  sometimes  fan- 
tastic, sometimes  questionable,  but  which 
reached  its  perfection  in  our  own  Spenser's 
Fairy  Queen  —  perhaps  the  most  admira- 
ble poem  which  has  ever  been  penned  by 
Isortsl  man.     

And  why  ?  What  has  made  these  old 
Greek  myths  live,  myths  though  they  be, 
nd  fables,  and  fair  dreams  ?  What,  though 
levy  have  no  body,  and,  perhaps,  never 
had,  has  given  them  an  immortal  soul* 
which  can  speak  to  the  immortal  souls  of 
sfl  generations  yet  to  come  ? 

What  but  this,  that  in  them ---dim  it 
t*y  be  and  undeveloped,  but  still  there  — 
Met  the  divine  idea  of  self-sacrifice  as  the 
perfection  of  heroism ;  of  self*sacrifioe,  as 
the  highest  duty  and  the  highest  ioy  of 
mm  who  lays  claim  to  a  kindred  with  the 
il 


Let  us  say*  then,  that  tfue  heroism  must 
involve  self*sncrifioe.  Those  stories  eor- 
hualy  involve  it,  whether  ancient  or  mod- 
ern, which  the  hearts,  not  of  philosophers 
merely,  or  poets,  but  of  the  poorest  and 
the  most  ignorant,  have  accepted  instinct- 
ively as  the  highest  form  of  moral  beauty 
—  the  highest  form,  and  yet  one  possible 
toalL 

Grace  Darling  rowing  out  into  the  storm 
toward  the  wreck ;  the  "drunken  private 
ef  the  Buns,"  who,  prisoner  among  the 
Chinese,  and  commended  to  prostrate  him- 
seif  and  kotoo,  refused  in  the  name  of  his 
country's  honour :  "he  would  not  bow  to 
say  Chinaman  on  earth:"  and  so  was 
knocked  on  the  head,  and  died  surely  a 
hero's  death.  Those  soldiers  of  the  £crfc- 
tnhead,  keeping  their  ranks  to  let  the  wo- 
men and  children  escape,  while  they 
watched  the  sharks  who  in  a  few  minutes 
would  be  tearing  them  limb  from  Kmb. 
Or,  to  go  across  the  Atlantic— for  there 
are  heroes  in  the  Far  West— Mr.  Bret 
Kartell "  Flynn  of  Virginia,"  on  tow  Cen- 
tral Fnciftc  Bsilway  (the  plane  is  shewn  to 
travellers),  who  sacrificed  sds  lire  for  his 
WttmedtooUwde,  *- 


There,  la  the  drift, 

Back  to  the  wall, 

He  held  the  timbers 

Beady  to  falL 

Then  in  the  darkness 

I  heard  him  call, — 

"  Bun  for  your  lift,  Jake! 

Bun  for  your  wife's  sake! 

Don't  wait  for  me." 

And  that  was  all 
Heard  in  thedin  — 
Heard  of  Tom  Flynn, 
Flynn  of  Virginia* 

Or  the  engineer,  again,  on  the  Mississippi! 
who,  when  the  steamer  caught  fire,  held 
as  he  had  sworn  he  would,  her  bow  against 
the  bank  till  every  soul  save  he  got  sale 
on  shore,  — 

through  the  hot  black  breath  ef  the  burning 
boat 

Jim  Bludso's  voice  was  heard; 
And  they  all  had  trust  in  his  ouasedness. 

And  knew  he  would  keep  his  word. 
And  sure's  you're  born,  they  all  got  off 

Afore  the  smokestacks  fell,  — 
And  Bludso's  ghost  went  up  alone 

In  the  smoke  of  the  Prairi*  BdU. 

He  weren't  no  saint  — but  at  judgment 

I'd  run  my  chance  with  Jim 
'Longside  of  some  pious  gentlemen 

That  wouldn't  shake  hands  with  him. 
He'd  seen  his  duty  —  a  dead  sure  thing  — 

And  Went  for  it  there  and  then; 
And  Christ  is  not  going  to  be  too  hard 

On  a  man  that  died  for  men. 

To  whioh  gallant  poem  of  Colonel  John 
Hay's  —  and  he  has  Written  many  gallant 
and  beautiful  poems  —  I  have  but  one  de> 
murrer— >Jim  Bludso  did  not  merely  do 
his  duty,  but  more  than  bis  duty.  He  did 
a  voluntary  deed,  to  which  he  was  bound 
by  no  code  or  contract,  civil  or  moral :  just 
as  he  who  introduced  me  to  that  poem 
won  his  Victoria  Cross  (as  many  a  cross, 
Victoria  and  other,  has  been  won)  by  vol- 
unteering for  a  deed  to  which  he,  too,  Was 
bound  by  no  code  or  contract,  military  or 
moral.  And  it  is  of  the  essence  of  self- 
sacrifice,  and,  therefore*  of  heroism,  that  it 
should  be  voluntary ;  a  work  of  superero- 
gation, at  least  towards  society  ana  man ; 
an  act  to  whioh  the  hero  or  heroine  is  not 
bound  by  duty,  but  whioh  is  shove  though 
not  against  duty* 

Nay,  on  the  strength  of  that  same  ele- 
ment of  self-sacrifice,  I  wiH  not  grudge 
the  epithet  heroic,  which  my  revered 
friend  Mr.  DarWin  well  applies  to  the  poor 
little  monkey,  who  once  in  bis  life  did 
that  which  was  above  his  duty :  who  lived 
in  continual  tefetrsr  of  the  great  baboon, 
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and  vet,  when  the  brute  had  sprang  upon 
his  mend  the  keeper,  and  was  tearing  out 
his  throat,  conquered  his  fear  by  love,  and, 
at  the  risk  of  instant  death,  sprang  in 
.turn  upon  his  dreaded  enemy,  and  bit  acid 
shrieked  till  help  arrived. 

Some  would  now-a-days  use  that  story 
merely  to  prove  that  the  monkey's  nature 
and  the  man's  nature  are,  after  all,  one 
and  the  same.  Well;  I,  at  least,  have 
never  denied  that  there  is  a  monkey-na- 
ture in  man,  as  there  is  a  peacock-nature, 
and  a  swine-nature,  and  a  wolf-nature  — 
of  all  which  four  I  see  every  day  too  much. 
The  sharp  and  stern  distinction  between 
men  and  animals,  as  far  as  their  natures 
are  concerned,  is  of  a  more  modern  origin 
than  people  fancy.  Of  old  the  Assyrian 
took  the  eagle,  the  ox  and  the  lion  —  and 
not  unwisely  —  as  the  three  highest  types 
of  human  capacity ;  the  horses  of  Homer 
might  be  immortal,  and  weep  for  their 
master's  death ;  the  animals  and  monsters 
of  Greek  myth  — like  the  Ananzi  spider 
of  Negro  fable  —  glide  insensibly  into 
speech  and  reason ;  while  birds  —  the  most 
wonderful  of  all  animals  in  the  eyes  of  a 
man  of  science  or  a  poet  —  are  sometimes 
looked  on  as  wiser,  and  nearer  to  the  gods, 
than  man.  The  Norseman  — the  noblest 
and  ablest  human  being,  save  the  Greek, 
of  whom  history  can  tell  us — was  not 
ashamed  to  say  of  the  bear  of  his  native 
forests  that  he  had  u  ten  men's  strength 
and  eleven  men's  wisdom."  How  could 
Reinecke  Fuchs  have  gained  immortality, 
in  the  Middle  Ages  and  Bince,  save  by  the 
truth  of  its  too  solid  and  humiliating  the- 
orem —  that  the  actions  of  the  world  of 
men  were,  on  the  whole,  guided  by  pas- 
sions but  too  exactly  like  those  of  the  low- 
er animals?  I  have  sajd,  and  say  again, 
with  good  old  Vaughan — 

Unless  above  himself  he  can 
Exalt  himself,  how  mean  a  thing  is  man. 

But  I  cannot  forget  that  many  an  old 
Greek  poet  or  sage,  and  many  a  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  century  one,  would  have 
interpreted  the  monkey's  heroism  from 
quite  a  different  point  of  view,  and  would 
have  said  that  the  poor  little  creature  had 
been  visited  suddenly  by  some  "  divine  af- 
flatus*' — an  expression  quite  as  philosophi- 
cal and  quite  as  intelligible  as  most  philo- 
sophic formulas  which  I  read  now-a-days  — 
and  had  been  thus  raised  for  the  moment 
above  his  abject  selfish  monkey-nature, 
'  just  as  man  requires  to  be  raised  above 
his.  But  that  theory  belongs  to  a  philoso- 
phy which  is  out  of  date  and  out  of  fashion 
at  present,  and  which  will  have  to  wait  a 


century  or  two  before  it  comes  into  fash- 
ion again. 

And  now:  if  self-sacrifice  and  heroism 
be,  as  I  believe,  identical,  I  must  protest 
against  an  use  of  the  word  sacrifice  which 
is  growing  too  common  in  newspaper-col- 
umns, in  which  we  are  told  of  an  "  enor- 
mous sacrifice  of  life;"  an  expression 
which  means  merely  that  a  great  many 
poor  wretches  have  been  killed,  quite 
against  their  own  will,  and  for  no  purpose 
whatsoever :  no  sacrifice  at  all,  unless  it  be 
one  to  the  demons  of  ignorance,  cupidity, 
or  mismanagement. 

The  stout  Whig  undergraduate  under- 
stood better  the  meaning  of  such  words, 
who,  when  asked,  "  In  what  sense  might 
Charles  the  First  be  said  to  be  a  martyr?" 
answered,  "  In  the  same  sense  that  a  man 
might  be  said  to  be  a  martyr  to  the  goat." 

And  I  must  protest,  in  like  wise,  against 
a  misuse  of  the  words  hero,  heroism,  heroic, 
which  is  becoming  too  common,  namely, 
applying  tbein  to  mere  courage.    We  have 
borrowed  the  misuse,  I  believe,  as  we  have 
more   than  one  beside,   from  the  French 
press.    I  trust  that  we  shall  neither  accept 
it,  nor  the  temper  which  inspires  it.    It 
may  be  convenient  for  those  who  flatter 
their  nation,  and  especially  the  military 
part  of  it,  into  a    ruinous  self-conceit,  to 
frame  some  such  syllogism  as  this  —  "  Cour- 
age is  heroism :  every  Frenchman  is  natur- 
ally courageous:  therefore  every  French- 
man is  a  hero."    But  we,  who  have  been 
trained  at  once  in  a  sounder  school  of  mor- 
als, and  in  a  greater  respect  for  facts,  and 
for  language  aB  the  expression  of  facts, 
shall  be  careful,  I  hope,  not  to  trifle  thus 
with  that  potent  ana  awful  engine — hu- 
man speech.    We  shall  eschew  likewise, 
I  hope,  a  like  abuse  of  the  word  moral, 
which  has  crept  from  the  French  press  now 
and  then,  not  only  into  our  own  press,  but 
into  the  writings  of  some  of  our  military 
men,  who,  as   Englishmen,  should   have 
known  better.    We  were  told  again  and 
agaiu,  duringythe  late  war,  that  the  moral 
effect  of  such  a  success  had  been  great; 
that  the  morale  of  the  troops  was  excel- 
lent;   or  again,  that  the  morale  of  the 
troops  had  suffered,  or  even  that  they 
were  somewhat  demoralized.    But  wheu 
one  came  to  test  what  was  really  meant 
by  these  fine  words,  one  discovered  that 
morals  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  facU 
which  they  expressed;   that    the  troops 
were  in  the  one  case  actuated  simply  by  the 
animal  passion  of  hope,  in  the  other  simply 
by  the  animal  passion  of  fear.    This  abuse 
of  the  word  moral  has  crossed,  I  am  sorry 
te  say,  the  Atlantic ;  and  a  witty  American, 
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the  other  day,  (whom  we  mast  excuse, 
though  we  must -not  imitate.)  when  some 
one  had  been  blazing  away  at  him  with  a 
revolver,  he  being  unarmed,  is  said  to  have 
described  his  very  natural  emotions  on  the 
occasion,  by  saying  that  he  felt  dreadfully 
demoralized.  We,  I  hope,  shall  confine  the 
word  demoralization,  as  oar  generals  of 
the  last  century  would  have  done,  when 
applied  to  soldiers,  to  crime,  including,  of 
coarse,  the  neglect  of  daty  or  of  discipline  ; 
and  we  shall  mean  by  the  word  heroism  in 
like  manner,  whether  applied  to  a  soldier 
or  to  any  human  being,  not  mere  courage ; 
not  the  mere  doing  of  daty :  bat  the  doing 
of  something  beyond  duty;  something 
which  is  not  in  the  bond ;  some  sponta- 
neous and  unexpected  act  of  self-devotion. 

lam  glad,  but  not  surprised,  to  see  that 
Miss  Yonge  has  held  to  this  sound  distinc- 
tion in  her  golden  little  book  of  Golden 
Deeds;  and  said,  ** Obedience,  at  all  costs 
and  risks,  is  the  very  essence  of  a  soldier's 
life.  It  baa  the  solid  material,  but  it  has 
hardly  the  exceptional  brightness  of  a 
golden  deed.** 

I  know  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  draw 
the  line  between  mere  obedience  to  duty 
and  express  heroism.  I  know  also  that  it 
would  be  both  invidious  and  impertinent 
in  an  utterly  unheroic  personage  like  me, 
to  try  to  draw  that  line,  and  to  sit  at  home 
at  ease,  analyzing  and  criticizing  deeds 
which  I  could  not  do  myself :  but  —  to  give 
an  instance  or  two  of  what  I  mean  — 

To  defend  a  post  as  long  as  it  is  tenable, 
is  not  heroic.  It  is  simple  duty.  To  defend 
it  after  it  has  become  untenable,  and  even 
to  die  in  so  doing,  is  not  heroic,  but  a  no- 
ble madness,  unless  an  advantage  is  to  be 
gained  thereby  for  one's  own  side.  Then, 
indeed,  it  rises  towards,  if  not  into,  the 
heroism  of  self-sacrifice. 

Who,  for  example,  will  not  endorse  the 
rerdict  of  all  ages  on  the  conduct  of  those 
Spartans  at  Thermopylae,  when  they  sat 
"combing  their  yellow  hair  for  death  on 
the  sea-shore  ?  "  They  devoted  themselves 
to  hopeless  destruction :  but  why  ?  They 
felt— I  must  believe  that,  for  they  behaved 
as  if  they  felt  —  that  on  them  the  destinies 
of  the  Western  world  might  hang ;  that 
they  were  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle 
between  civilization  and  barbarism,  be- 
tween freedom  and  despotism;  and  that 
they  must  teach  that  vast  mob  of  Persian 
slaves,  wuoin  the  officers  of  the  Great  King 
were  driving  with  whips  up  to  their  lance- 
points,  that  the  spirit  of  the  old  heroes  was 
not  dead;  and  that  the  Greek,  even  in  de- 
feat and  death,  was  a  mightier  and  a  nobler 
man  than  they.    And  they  did  their  work. 


They  produced,  if  you  will,  a  "  moral " 
effect,  which  has  lasted  even  to  this  very 
day.  They  struck  terror  into  the  heart, 
not  only  of  the  Persian  host,  but  of  the 
whole  Persian  empire.  They  made  the 
event  of  that  war  certain,  and  the  victories 
of  Salads  and  Platssa  comparatively  easy. 
They  made  Alexander's  conquest  of  the 
East,  150  years  afterwards,  not  only  pos- 
sible at  all,  but  permanent  when  it  came ; 
and  thus  helped  to  determine  the  future 
civilization  of  the  whole  world. 

They  did  not,  of  course,  foresee  all  this. 
No  great  or  inspired  man  can  foresee  all 
the  consequences  of  his  deeds :  bat  these 
men  were,  as  I  hold,  inspired  to  see  some- 
what at  least  of  the  mighty  stake  for  which 
they  played ;  and  to  count  their  lives  worth- 
less, if  Sparta  had  sent  them  thither  to 
help  in  that  great  game. 

Or  shall  we  refuse  the  name  of  heroic  to 
those  three  German  cavalry  regiments  who, 
in  the  battle  of  Mars  La  Tour,  were  bidden 
to  hurl  themselves  upon  the  chassepots  and 
mitrailleuses  of  the  unbroken  French  in- 
fantry, and  went  to  almost  certain  death, 
over  the  corpses  of  their  comrades,  on  and 
inland  through,  reeling  man  over  horse, 
horse  over  man,  and  clung  like  bull-dogs 
to  their  work,  and  would  hardly  leave,  even 
at  the  bugle-call,  till  in  one  regiment  thir- 
teen officers  out  of  nineteen  were  killed  or 
wounded'/    And  why? 

Because  the  French  army  must  be  stop- 
ped, if  it  were  but  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
A  respite  muBt  be  gained  for  the  exhausted 
Thira  Corps.  And  how  much  might  be 
done,  even  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  by  men 
who  knew  when,  and  where,  and  why  to 
die  ?  Who  will  refuse  the  name  of  heroos 
to  these  men?  And  yet  they,  probably, 
would  have  utterly  declined  the  honour. 
They  ha.i  but  done  that  which  was  in  the 
bond.  They  were  but  obeying  orders  after 
all.  As  Miss  Yonge  well  says  of  all  heroio 
persons  —  "  *  1  have  but  done  that  which 
it  was  my  duty  to  do/  ib  the  natural  an- 
swer of  those  capable  of  such  actions. 
They  have  been  constrained  to  them  by 
duty  or  pity ;  have  never  deemed  it  possible 
to  act  otherwise ;  and  did  not  once  think 
of  themselves  in  the  matter  at  all." 

These  last  true  words  bring  us  to  an- 
other element  in  heroism:  its  simplicity. 
Whatsoever  is  not  simple, —  whatsoever  is 
affected,  boastful,  wilful,  covetous,  tar- 
nishes, even  destroys,  the  heroic  character 
of  a  deed ;  because  all  these  faults  spring 
out  of  self.  On  the  other  hand,  wher- 
ever you  find  a  perfectly  simple,  frank,  un- 
conscious character,  there  you  have  the 
possibility,  at  least,  of  heroio  action.    For 
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ii  is  nobler  far  to  do  the  most  common- 
place duty  in  the  household,  or  behind  the 
counter,  with  a  single  eye  to  duty,  simply 
because  it  mast  be  done  —  nobler  far,  I 
say,  than  to  go  out  of  your  way  to  attempt 
a  brilliant  deed,  with  a  doable  mind,  and 
saying  to  yourself  not  only  "  This  will  be 
a  brilliant  deed,"  but  also,  "and   it  will 

Say  me,  or  raise  me,  or  set  me  off  into  the 
argain."  Heroism  knows  no  "into  the 
bargain."  And  therefore,  again,  I  most 
protest  against  applying  the  word  heroic 
to  any  deeds,  however  charitable,  however 
toilsome,  however  dangerous,  performed 
for  the  sake  of  what  certain  French  ladies, 
I  am  told,  call  "/aire  mm  sultd  " — saving 
one's  soul  in  the  world  to  dome.  I  do  not 
mean  to  judge.  Other  and  quite  unselfish 
motives,  may  be,  and  doubtless  often  are, 
mixed  up  with  that  selfish  one :  womanly 
pity  ana  tenderness;  love  for,  and  desire 
to  imitate,  a  certain  incarnate  ideal  of 
self-sacrifice,  who  is  at  once  human  and 
divine.  But  that  motive  of  saving  the 
soul,  whioh  is  too  often  openly  proposed 
and  proffered,  is  utterly  unheroic.  The 
desire  to  escape  pains  and  penalties  here- 
after by  pains  and  penalties  nere ;  the  bal- 
ance of  present  loss  against  future  rain  — 
what  is  this  but  selfishness  extended  out 
of  this  world  into  eternity  ?  "  Not  world- 
tinesa,"  indeed,  as  a  satirist  once  said  with 
bitter  truth,  "  but  otfaer*workHineBs>" 

Moreover  —  and  the  young  and  the  en- 
thusiastic should  also  bear  this  in  mind  — * 
thoogh  heroism  means  the  going  beyond 
the  limits  of  striet  duty,  it  never  means 
the  going  out  of  the  path  of  strict  duty. 
If  it  is  your  duty  to  go  to  London,  go 
thither:  you  may  go  as  much  further  as 
you  choose  after  that.  But  you  must  go 
to  London  first.  Do  your  duty  first :  it 
will  be  time  after  that  to  talk  of  being 
heroic 

And  therefore  one  most  seriously  warn 
the  young,  lest  they  mistake  for  heroism 
and  self-sacrifice  what  is  merely  pride  and 
self-will,  discontent  with  the  relations  by 
whioh  God  has  bonnd  them,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances whioh  God  has  appointed  lor 
them.  I  have  known  girls  thine  they  were 
doing  a  fine  thing  by  leaving  uncongenial 
parents  or  disagreeable  sisters,  and  cut- 
ting out  for  themselves,  as  they  fancied,  a 
more  useful  and  elevated  line  of  life  than 
that  of  mere  home  duties :  while,  after  all, 
poor  things,  they  were  only  saying,  with 
the  Pharisees  of  old  —  "  Cor  ban,  it  is  a  gift, 
by  whatsoever  thou  mightest  be  profited 
•X  im;"  and  in  the  name  of  God,  neg- 
tcttting  the  command  of  God  to  honour 
r  father  ami  mother. 


1  There  are  men,  too,  who  will  neglect 
their  households  and  leave  their  children 
unprovided  for,  and  even  uneducated, 
while  they  are  spending  their  money  on 
philanthropic  or  religious  bobbies  of  their 
own*  It  is  ill  to  take  the  children's  breed 
and  oast  it  to  the  dogs :  or  even  to  the 
angels.  It  is  ill,  I  say,  trying  to  make  God 
presents,  before  we  have  tried  to  pay  God 
our  debts*  The  first  duty  of  every  man  ii 
to  the  wife  whom  he  has  married,  and  to 
the  children  whom  she  has  brought  into 
the  world;  and  to  neglect  them  is  not 
heroism,  but  self-conceit :  the  conceit  that 
a  man  is  so  necessary  to  Almighty  God, 
that  God  will  actually  allow  him  to  do 
wrong,  if  He  can  only  thereby  secure  the 
man's  invaluable  services.  Be  sure  that 
every  motive  which  comes  not  from  the 
single  eye;  every  motive  which  springs 
from  self;  ia  by  its  very  essence  unheroio* 
let  it  look  as  gaudy  or  as  beneficent  as  it 
mar. 

But  I  cannot  go  so  far  as  to  say  the 
same  of  the  love  of  approbation ;  the  de- 
sire for  the  love  and  respect  of  our  fellow- 
men. 

That  must  not  be  excluded  from  the  list 
of  heroic  motives.  I  know  that  it  is,  or 
may  be  proved  to  be,  by  victorious  analy- 
sis, an  emotion  common  to  us  and  to  the 
lower  animals.  And  yet  no  man  excludes 
it  less  than  that  true  hero,  St.  Paul  If 
those  brave  Spartans,  if  those  brave  Ger- 
mans, of  whom  I  spoke  iust  now,  knew 
that  their  memories  would  be  wept  over 
and  worshipped  by  brave  men  and  fair 
women,  and  that  their  names  would  be- 
come watchwords  to  children  in  their 
fatherland :  what  is  that  to  us,  save  that 
it  should  make  us  rejoice,  if  we  be  trait 
human,  that  they  had  that  thought  with 
them  in  their  last  moments  to  make  self- 
devotion  more  easy,  and  death  more 
sweet? 

And  yet  — *  and  yet  —  is  not  the  highest 
heroism  that  which  is  free  even  from  the 
approbation  of  our  fellow-men ;  even  from 
the  approbation  of  the  best  and  wisest? 
The  heroism  whioh  is  known  only  to  our 
Father  whe  seeth  in  secret?  The  God- 
like deeds  done  in  the  lonely  chamber? 
The  Godlike  lives  lived  ia  obscurity  ?  — 
A  heroism  rare  among  us  men,  who  live 
perforce  in  the  glare  and  noise  of  the  outer 
world :  more  common  among  women ;  wo- 
men of  whom  the  world  never  hears ;  who, 
if  the  world  discovered  them,  would  only 
draw  the  veil  more  closely  over  their  facet 
and  their  hearts,  and  entreat  to  be  left 
alone  with  God.  True,  they  cannot  al- 
ways hide*    They  must  not  always  bids: 
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or  tbeir  fellow-creatures  would  lose  the 
golden  lesson.  Bat,  nevertheless,  it  is  of 
die  essence  of  the  perfect  and  womanly 
heroism,  in  which,  as  in  all  spiritual  forces, 
woman  transcends  the  man,  that  it  would 
hide  if  it  could. 

And  it  was  a  pleasant  thought  to  me, 
when  I  glanced  lately  at  the  golden  deeds 
of  woman  in  Miss  Yonge's  book  —  it  was 
a  pleasant  thought  to  me,  that  I  could  say 
to  myself — Ah  I  yes.  These  heroines 
are  known,  and  their  fame  flies  through 
the  mouths  of  men.  Bat  if  so,  how  many 
thousands  of  heroines  there  must  have 
been,  how  many  thousands  there  may  be 
now,  of  whom  we  shall  never  know.  But 
still  they  are  there.  They  sow  in  secret 
the  seed  of  which  we  pluck  the  flower  and 
est  the  fruit ;  and  know  not  that  we  pass 
the  sower  daily  in  the  streets  —  perhaps 
some  humble  ill-dressed  woman,  earning 
painfully  her  own  small  sustenance.  She 
who  nurses  a  bedridden  mother  instead 
of  sending  her  to  the  workhouse,  she  who 
spends  her  heart  and  her  money  on  a 
drunken  father,  a  reckless  brother,  on  the 
orphans  of  a  kinsman  or  a  friend.  She 
who—  But  why  go  on  with  the  long 
list  of  great  little  heroisms,  with  which  a 
clergyman  at  least  comes  in  contact  daily 
—  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  ennobling 
privileges  of  a  clergyman's  high  calling 
that  he  does  come  in  contact  with  them  — 
Why  go  on,  I  say,  save  to  commemorate 
one  more  form  of  great  little  heroism  — 
the  commonest,  and  yet  the  least  remem- 
bered of  all  —  namely,  the  heroism  of  an 
average  mother?  Ah,  when  I  think  of 
that  last  broad  fact,  I  gather  hope  again 
for  poor  humanity ;  and  this  dark  world 
looks  bright,  this  diseased  world  looks 
wholesome  to  me  once  more :  because, 
whatever  else  it  is  or  is  not  full  of,  it  is  at 
least  full  of  mothers. 

While  the  satirist  only  sneers,  as  at  a 
stock  butt  for  his  ridicule,  at  the  manag- 
ing mother  trying  to  get  her  daughters 
married  off  her  hands  by  chicaneries  and 
meannesses,  which  every  noveliat  knows 
too  well  how  to  draw  —  would  to  heaven 
he,  or  rather,  alas  1  Bhe,  would  And  some 
more  chivalrous  employment  for  his  or 
her  pen — for  were  they  not,  too,  born  of 
woman?  —  I  only  say  to  myself — having 
had  always  a  secret  fondness  for  poor  Re- 
becca, though  I  love  Esau  more  than 
Jacob  —  Let  the  poor  thing  alone.  With 
pain  she  brought  these  girls  into  the 
world.  With  pain  she  educated  them  ac- 
cording to  her  light.  With  pain  she  is 
trying  to  obtain  for  them  the  highest 
earthly  blessing  of  which  she  can  con- 
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ceive,  namely,  to  be  well  married ;  and  if 
in  doing  that  last,  she  manoeuvres  a  little, 
commits  a  few  bassesses,  even  tells  a  few 
untruths,  what  does  all  that  come  to,  save 
this  —  that  in  the  confused  intensity  of 
her  motherly  self-sacrifice,  she  will  sacri- 
fice for  her  daughters  even  her  own  con- 
science and  her  own  credit?  We  may 
sneer,  if  we  will,  at  such  a  poor  hard-driv- 
en soul  when  we  meet  her  in  society ;  our 
duty,  both  as  Christians  and  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  seems  to  me  to  be  —  to  do  for 
her  something  very  different  iudeed. 

But  to  return.  Looking  at  the  amount 
of  great  little  heroisms,  which  are  being 
(as  I  assert)  enacted  around  us  every  day, 
no  one  has  a  right  to  say,  what  we  are  all 
tempted  to  say  at  times,  "  How  can  I  be 
heroic  ?  This  is  no  heroic  age,  setting  me 
heroic  examples.  We  are  growing  more 
and  more  comfortable,  frivolous,  pleasure- 
seeking,  money-making;  more  and  more 
utilitarian;  more  and  more  mercenary  in 
our  politics,  in  our  morals,  in  our  religion ; 
thinking  less  and  less  of  honour,  duty,  and 
more  and  more  of  loss  and  gain.  I  am 
born  into  an  unheroio  time.  You  must 
not  ask  me  to  become  heroic  in  it." 

I  do  not  demy  that  it  is  more  difficult  to 
be  heroic  while  circumstances  are  unheroio 
round  us.  We  are  all  to  apt  to  be  the 
puppets  of  circumstance ;  all  too  apt  to 
follow  the  fashion;  all  too  apt,  like  so 
many  minnows,  to  take  our  colour  from 
the  ground  on  which  we, lie,  in  hopes,  like 
them,  of  comfortable  concealment,  lest  the 
new.  tyrant  deity,  called  public  opinion, 
should  spy  us  out,  and,  like  Nebuchadnez- 
zar of  old!,  cast  us  into  a  burning  fiery  fur- 
nace —  which  public  opinion  can  make 
very  hot  —  for  daring  to  worship  any  god 
or  man  save  the  will  of  the  temporary  ma- 
jority. 

Yes,  it  is  difficult  to  be  anything  but  poor, 
mean,  insufficient,  imperfect  people,  as  like 
each  other  as  so  many  sheep ;  and,  like  so 
many  sheep,  having  no  will  or  character 
of  our  own,  but  rushing  altogether  blindly 
over  the  same  gap,  in  foolish  fear  of  the 
same  dog,  who,  after  all,  dare  not  bite  us ; 
and  so  it  always  was  and  always  will  be. 

For  the  third  time  I  say,  — 

Unless  above  himself  he  oan 
Bxalt  himself,  how  poor  a  thing  is  man. 

But,  nevertheless,  any  man  or  woman 
who  will,  in  any  age  and  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, can  live  the  heroic  life,  and 
exercise  heroic  influences. 

If  any  ask  proof  of  this,  I  shall  ask 
them,  in  return,  to  read  two  novels ;  nov- 
els, indeed,  but,  in  their  method  and  their 
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moral,  partaking  of  that  beroio  and  ideal 
element,  which  will  make  them  live,  I  trust, 
long  after  thousands  of  mere  novels  have 
returned  to  their  native  dust.  I  mean 
Miss  Muloch's  John  Halifax*  Gentleman, 
and  Mr.  Thackeray's  Esmond,  two  books 
which  no  man  or  woman  ought  to  read 
without  being  the  nobler  for  them. 

John  Halifax,  Gentleman,  is  simply  the 
history  of  a  poor  young  clerk,  who  rises 
to  be  a  wealthy  mill-owner  here  in  these 
manufacturing  districts,  in  the  early  part 
of  this  century.  But  he  contrives  to 
be  an  heroic  and  ideal  clerk,  and  an 
heroic  and  ideal  mill-owner,  and  that 
without  doing  anything  which  the  world 
would  call  heroic  or  ideal,  or  in  anywise 
stepping  out  of  his  sphere,  minding  simply 
his  own  business,  and  doing  the  duty  that 
lies  nearest  him.  And  how  ?  By  getting 
into  his  head  from  youth  the  strangest 
notion,  that  in  whatever  station  or  busi- 
ness he  may  be,  he  can  always  be  what  he 
considers  a  gentleman  ;  and  that,  if  he 
only  behaves  like  a  gentleman,  all  must 
go  right  at  last.  A  beautiful  book.  As  I 
said  before,  somewhat  of  an  heroic  and 
ideal  book.  A  book  which  did  me  good 
when  first  I  read  it ;  which  ought  to  do 
any  young  man  good,  who  will  read  it,  and 
then  try  to  be,  like  John  Halifax,  a  gentle- 
man, whether  in  the  shop,  the  counting- 
house,  the  bank,  or  the  manufactory. 

The  other — an  even  more  striking  in- 
stance of  the  possibility,  at  least,  of 
heroism  anywhere  and  everywhere  —  is 
Mr.  Thackeray's  Esmond.  On  the  mean- 
ing of  that  book  I  can  speak  with  author- 
ity. For  my  dear  and  regretted  friend 
told  me  himself  that  —  my  interpretation 
of  it  was  the  true  one ;  that  this  was  the 
lesson  which  he  meant  men  to  learn  there- 
from. 

Esmond  is  a  man  of  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  living  in  a  coarse, 
drunken,  ignorant,  profligate,  and  alto- 
gether un  heroic  age.  He  is  —  and  here 
the  high  art  and  the  high  morality  of  Mr. 
Thackeray's  genius  is  shown  —  altogether 
a  man  of  his  own  age.  He  is  not  a  six- 
teenth-century or  a  nineteenth-century 
man  born  out  of  time.  His  information, 
his  politics,  his  religion,  are  no  higher  than 
of  those  round  him.  His  manners,  his 
views  of  human  life,  his  very  prejudices 
and  faults,  are  those  of  his  age.  The 
temptations  which  be  conquers  are  just 
those  under  which  the  men  around  him 
fall.  But  how  does  he  conquer  them  ? 
By  holding  fast  throughout  to  honour, 
duty,  virtue.  Thus,  and  thus  alone,  he  be- 
comes an  ideal  eighteenth-century  gentle- 


man, an  eighteenth-century  hero.  This 
was  what  Mr.  Thackeray  meant  —  for  he 
told  me  ap  himself  I  say  —  that  it  was 
possible,  even  in  England's  lowest  and 
foulest  times,  to  be  a  gentleman  and  a 
hero,  if  a  man  would  but  be  true  to  the 
light  within  him. 

But  I  will  go  further.  I  will  go  from 
ideal  fiction  to  actual,  and  yet  ideal,  facts; 
and  say,  that  as  I  read  history,  the  most 
unheroio  age  which  the  civilized  world  , 
ever  saw  was  also  the  most  heroic ;  that 
the  spirit  of  man  triumphed  most  utterly 
over  his  circumstances  at  the  very  moment 
when  those  circumstaucas  were  most 
against  him. 

How  and  why  he  did  so  is  a  question  for 
philosophy  in  the  highest  sense  of  that 
word.  The  fact  of  his  having  done  so  is 
matter  of  history.  Shall  I  solve  my  own 
riddle  ? 

Then,  have  we  not  heard  of  the  early 
Christian  martyrs  ?  Is  there  a  doubt  that 
they,  unlettered  men,  slaves,  weak  women, 
even  children,  did  exhibit,  under  an  infinite 
sense  of  duty,  issuing  in  infinite  self-sacri- 
fice, a  heroism  such  as  the  world  had  never 
seen  before ;  did  raise  the  ideal  of  human 
nobleness  a  whole  stage  —  rather  say,  a 
whole  heaven  —  higher  than  before;  and 
that  wherever  the  tale  of  their  great  deeds 
spread,  men  accepted,  even  if  they  did  not 
copy,  those  martyrs  as  ideal  specimens  of 
the  human  race,  till  they  were  actually 
worshipped  by  succeeding  generations, 
wrongly,  it  may  be,  but  pardonably,  as  a 
choir  of  lesser  deities  ? 

But  is  there,  on  the  other  hand,  a  doubt 
that  the  age  in  which  they  were  heroic 
was  the  most  un  heroic  of  all  ages ;  that 
they  were  bred,  lived,  and  died  under  the 
most  debasing  of  materialist  tyrannies, 
with  art,  literature,  philosophy,  family  and 
national  life  dying  or  dead  around  them, 
and  in  cities  the  corruption  of  which  can 
not  be  told  for  very  shame  —  cities,  com- 
pared with  which  Paris  or  New  York  are 
the  abodes  of  Arcadian  simplicity  and  in- 
nocence? When  I  read  Petronius  and 
Juvenal,  and  recollect  that  they  were  the 
contemporaries  of  the  Apostles;  when  — 
to  give  an  instance  which  scholars,  and 
perhaps,  happily,  only  scholars,  can  appre- 
ciate—  I  glance  once  more  at  Trnnal* 
ohio's  feast,  and  remember  that  within  a 
mile  of  that  feast  St.  Paul  may  have  been 
preaching  to  a  Christian  congregation, 
some  of  whom  —  for  St.  Paul  makes  no 
secret  of  that  strange  fact  —  may  have 
been,  ere  their  conversion,  partakers  in 
just  such  vulgar  and  bestial  orgies  as  those 
which  were  going  on  in  the  rich  freedman's 
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Wk:  after  that,  I  say,  I  can  pat  no  limit 
to  the  possibility  of  man's  becoming  hero- 
ic, even  though  he  be  surrounded  by  a 
bell  od  earth  ;  no  limit  to  the  capacities  of 
any  human  being  to  form  for  himself  or 
herself  a  high  and  pare  ideal  of  human 
character ;  and,  without  "  playing  fantastic 
tricks  before  high  heaven,"  to  carry  out 
that  ideal  in  every-day  life  and  in  the 
most  commonplace  circumstances,  and  the 
most  menial  occupations,  to  live  worthy  of 
—  as  I  conceive  —  their  heavenly  birth- 
right, and  to  imitate  the  heroes,  who  were 
the  kinsmen  of  the  gods. 

C.  KnrosucY. 


From  Fruer't  Magarine. 
SOME  CURIOSITIES  OF  CRITICISM. 

Markiia&i. —  I  was  struck  by  a  remark 
of  yours  the  other  day,  Benison,  as  to  the 
irreconcilably  various  opinions  held  on 
certain  points  by  men  of  superior  intelli- 
gence ;  and  set  about  in  my  mind  to  rec- 
ollect examples,  especially  in  the  depart- 
ment of  literary >  judgments,  and  I  have 
lately  spent  two  wet  mornings  in  the  li- 
brary hunting  np  some  estimates  of  fa- 
mous men  and  famous  works,  the  estimat- 
ors being  also  of  note.  Most  of  these  are 
from  diaries,  letters,  or  conversations,  and 
doubtless  express  real  convictions. 

Benwm.  Will  you  give  us  the  pleas- 
ure of  hearing  the  result  of  your  research- 
es?   It  is  a  rather  interesting  subject. 

Markham.  I  have  only  taken  such  ex- 
amples as  lay  ready  to  hand.  If  you  and 
Frank  are  willing  to  listen,  I  will  read 
yon  some  of  ray  notes ;  and  you  must  stop 
me  when  you  have  had  enough.  First  I 
opened  our  old  friend  Pepys.  Since  his 
Diary  was  deciphered  from  its  shorthand 
and  published  (as  he  never  dreamed  it 
would  be)  we  think  of  Samuel  as  a  droll 
gossippy  creature,  but  he  bore  a  very  dif- 
ferent aspect  in  the  eyes  of  his  daily  as- 
sociates. Evelyn  describes  him  as  "a 
philosopher  of  the  severest  morality." 
He  was  in  the  best  company  of  his  time, 
loved  music  and  books,  and  collected  a 
fine  library.  He  was  a  great  frequenter 
of  the  theatres  and  a  critical  observer  of 
dramatic  and  histrionic  art.  Well,  on  the 
1st  of  March,  1661,  Mr.  Pepys  saw  Romeo 
and  Juliet  (a)  "  the  first  time  it  was  ever 
acted"  —  in  his  time,  I  suppose  —  "but 
it  is  a  play  of  itself  the  worst  that  ever  I 
beard,  and   the  worst  acted  that  ever  I 

(a)  Ptyyt,  6th  •ditkm,  4  vols.  London,  1864. 


saw  these  people  do."  "  September  29, 
1662  —  To  the  King's  Theatre,  where  we 
saw  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  which  I 
had  never  seen  before,  nor  shall  ever 
again,  for  it  is  the  most  insipid,  ridiculous 
play  that  ever  I  saw  in  my  life."  "Jan- 
uary 6,  1662-3  — To  the  Duke's  House, 
and  there  saw  twelfth  Night  acted  well, 
though  it  be  but  a  silly  play,  and  not  re^ 
lating  at  all  to  the  name  or  day." 

Benison.  Pepys  was  certainly  sensitive 
to  visible  beauty,  and  also  to  music ;  to 
poetry  not  at  all.  Shakespeare's  fume 
seems  to  have  made  no  sort  of  impression 
on  him. 

Frank.    We  must  remember,  however, 
that  most  if  not  all  of  these  that  Samuel 
saw  were  adaptations,  not  correct  versions. 
MarkJiam.    He  had  a  somewhat  better 
opinion  of  Macbeth.    "  November  5, 1664 
—  To  the  Duke's  House  to  see  Macbeth,  a 
pretty  good  play,  but  admirably  acted," 
"August    20,    1666  — To    Deptford     by 
water,    reading    Othello,  Moor  of  Venice 
[this,  doubtless,  was  the  original],  which  I 
ever  heretofore  esteemed  a  mighty  good 
play ;  but  having  so  lately  read  The  Ad- 
ventures of  Five  Houres,  it  seems  a  mean 
thing.'1    The   bustling  play  which  Pepys 
so  much  admired  was  translated  or  imitat- 
ed from  Calderon,  by  one  Sir  George  Tuke, 
and  is  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  Dodley's 
Old  Plays.    April  15,  1667,  be  saw  at  the 
King's  House  "  The  Change  of  Crownes,  a 
play  of  Ned  Howard's,  the  best  that  ever 
I  saw  at  that  house,  being  a  great  play 
and  serious."    August  15,  he  was  at  the 
same  theatre,  and  saw  The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  "  which  did  not  please  me  at 
ail,  in  no  part  of  it."    "  The  Taming  of  a 
Shrew  hath  some  very  good  pieces  in  it, 
but  is  generally  a  mean  play."     (April  8, 
1667.)    Later  (November  1)  be  calls  it  "  a 
silly  play."     The  Tempest  he  finds  (No- 
vember 6, 1667)  "  the  most  inooceut  play 
that  ever  I  saw ; "  and  adds, "  The  play  has 
no  great  wit,  but  yet  good,  above  ordinary 
play 8."    To  do    Samuel  justice,  he    was 
"mightily  pleased "  with  Hamlet  (August 
31, 1668) ;  «  but,  above  all,  with  Betterton, 
the    best  part,  I  believe,  that  ever  man 
acted." 

Frank.  It  is  pleasant  to  part  with  our 
friendly  Diarist  on  good  terms.  How  per- 
sistently, by  the  way,  Shakespeare  held 
and  continues  to  hold  his  place  on  the 
boards  amid  all  vicissitudes,  literary  and 
social.  This  very  year,  in  rivalry  with 
burlesque,  realistic  comedy,  and  opdra 
bouffe,  he  has  drawn  large  audiences  in 
London. 
'  Markham.    Whenever  an  actor  appears 
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who  is  ambitious  of  the  highest  things  in 
his  art,  he  must  necessarily  turn  to  Shake- 
speare. 

Benison.  That  double  star,  called 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  has  long  ago  set 
from  the  stage.  It  is  curious  to  remem- 
ber that  there  were  hundreds  of  dramas 
produced  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and 
James,  no  few  of  them  equally,  or  almost 
equally,  successful  with  Shakespeare's; 
many  written  by  men  of  really  remarkable 
powers ;  and  that  not  a  single  one  of  all 
these  plays  has  survived  in  the  modern 
theatre. 

Frank.    Might  not  one  except  A   New 
Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts  of  Massinger  V 

Benison.  That  is  revived,  rarely  and 
with  long  intervals,  to  give  some  vehe- 
ment actor  a  chance  of  playing  Sir  Giles 
Overreach.  The  Duchess  of  Malfy  and  pe r- 
haps  one  or  two  other  old  plays  have  been 
mounted  in  our  time  for  a  few  nights,  but 
excited  no  interest  save  as  curiosities. 
.  Markham.  But  there  have  been  fluctua- 
tions in  taste ;  in  Pepys'a  time,  and  not  in 
Pepys's  opinion  merely,  the  star  of  Shake- 
speare was  by  no  means  counted  the 
'brightest  of  the  dramatic  firmament.  I 
have  a  note  here  from  Dryden,  whioh 
4omes  in  pat.  In  his  Essay  on  Dramatic 
Poetry,  he  says  that  Beaumont  and  Fletch- 
er "bad,  with  the  advantage  of  Shake- 
speare's wit,  whioh  was  their  precedent, 
great  natural  gifts,  improved  by  study; 
Beaumont,  especially,  being  so  accurate  a 
judge  of  plays  that  Ben  Jonson,  while  he 
lived,  submitted  all  his  writings  to  his  cen- 
sure." "  I  am  apt  to  believe  the  English 
•language  in  them  arrived  to  its  highest 
perfection."  "  Their  plots  were  generally 
•more  regular  than  Shakespeare's,  especial- 
ly those  that  were  made  before  Beau- 
mont's death;  and  they  understood  and 
imitated  the  conversation  of  gentlemen 
'much  better.  .  .  .  Their  plays  are  now  the 
most  pleasant  and  frequent  entertainments 
Of  the  stage ;  two  of  theirs  being  acted 
through  the  year  for  one  of  Shakespeare's 
or  Jonson's ;  the  reason  is,  because  there 
is  a  certain  gaiety  in  their  comedies,  and 
pathos  in  their  more  serious  plays,  which 
suits  generally  with  all  men's  humours. 
•Shakespeare's  language  is  likewise  a  little 
Obsolete,  and  Ben  Jonson's  wit  comes 
short  of  theirs." 

Prank.  It  is  very  comforting,  sir,  to 
find  the  best  holding  up  its  head,  like  an 
island  mountain  amid  the  deluge  of  non- 
sense and  stupidity,  which  seems  to  form 
public  opinion. 

Benison.  The  nonsense  and  stupidity 
are  only  the  scum  on  the  'top.    It  is  plain 


that  public  opinion,  or  rather  say  the  gen- 
eral soul  of  mankind,  has,  in  the  long  rnn, 
proved  to  be  a  better  judge  of  the  compar- 
ative merits  of  plays  than  Dryden  or 
Beaumont. 

Markham.  I  hare  sometimes  thought 
that  old  Ben's  Silent  Woman  would  still 
please  if  well  managed,  and  The  Fox,  too, 
perhaps.  They  have  more  backbone  in 
them  (pace  our  great  critio)  than  anything 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's.  But  now, 
with  your  leave,  I'll  go  on  a  century,  and 
pass  from  Pepys  to  Doctor  Johnson  and 
Horace  Walpole. 

Frank,  Who  by  no  means  formed  a 
pair. 

Markham.  Very  far  from  it.  Both, 
however,  are  notables  in  literary  history, 
and  men  of  undoubted  acuteness.  The 
Doctor's  opinion  of  Milton's  sonnets  is 
pretty  well  known — those  "soul-animat- 
ing strains,  alas  1  too  few,"  as  Wordsworth 
estimated  them.  Miss  Hannah  More  won- 
dered that  Milton  could  write  "  such  poor 
sonnets."  Johnson  said,  *  Milton,  maaam, 
was  a  genius  that  could  cut  a  colossus 
from  a  rock,  but  could  not  carve  heads 
upon  cherry-stones."  (b) 

Take  another  British  classic.  a  Swift 
having  been  mentioned,  Johnson,  as  usual, 
treated  him  with  little  respect  as  an  au- 
thor. "  (c)  u  He  attacked  Swift,  as  he  used 
to  do  upon  all  occasions.  ...  I  wondered 
to  hear  him  say  of  Gulliver's  Travels, 
' When  once  you  have  thought  of  big  men 
and  little  men,  it  is  very  easy  to  do  all  the 
rest.' "  (d) 

Gray  was  also  one  of  the  great  Doctor's 
antipathies.  "He  attacked  Gray, calling 
him '  a  dull  fellow.'  Boswell  :  '  I  under- 
stand he  was  reserved  and  might  appear 
dull  in  company,  but  surely  he  was  not 
dull  in  poetry  ?  *  Johnson  :  '  Sir,  he  was 
dull  in  company,  dull  in  his  closet,  dull 
everywhere.  He  was  dull  in  a  new  way, 
and  that  made  many  people  call  him 
great.' "  (e) 

Nor  did  Sterne  fare  much  better.  "  It 
having  been  observed  that  there  was  little 
hospitality  in  London  —  Johnson:  «Nay, 
sir,  any  man  who  has  a  name,  or  who  has 
the  power  of  pleasing,  will  be  very  gener- 
ally invited  in  London.  The  man  Sterne, 
I  am  told,  has  had  engagements  for  three 
months.'  Goldsmith  :  '  And  a  very  dull 
fellow.'  Johnson  :  4  Why,  no  sir '  "(jf) 
[17731.  "  Nothing  odd  will  last  long.  Tris- 
tram Shandy  did  not  last."  (g)   "  She  (Mist 

(b)  BoswtU'i  Uft  of  Johnson,  IHaftrmfed  Library, 
lr.  fa.  (cVil.48. 

(d)  11.  307.  (e)  11. 211 
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Monckton)  insisted  thai  some  of  Sterne's 
writings  were  very  pathetic.  Johnson 
bluntly  dented  it.  *  I  am  sure,'  said  she, 
4 they  have  affected  me.'  'Why,'  said 
Johnson,  smiling,  and  rolling  himself  about, 
1  that  is,  dearest,  because  you  are  a 
dunce.'  "(k) 

His  opinion  of  the  Old  Ballads,  in  which 
Bishop  Percy  threw  open  a  new  region 
of  English  poetry,  was  abundantly  con- 
temptuous. 

Benitan.  It  must  be  owned  there  were 
a  good  many  blunders  to  be  scored  against 
old  Samuel — a  professed  critic,  too, 
who  might  have  been  expected  to  hold  an 
evener  balance.  Speaking  of  Johnson  and 
poetry,  I  never  can  hold  the  Doctor  ex- 
cused for  the  collection  usually  entitled 
Johnson'*  Poets, 

Frank*    He  did  not  select  the  authors. 

Benison.  No,  but  he  allowed  bis  name 
to  he  attached  to  the  work,  and  there  it 
remains,  giving  as  much  authorization  as 
it  can  to  a  set  of  volumes  including  much 
that  is  paltry  and  worthless,  and  much 
that  is  foul.  It  is  one  of  the  books  that  1 
ferretted  out  as  a  boy  from  my  father's 
shelves ;  and  many  of  the  included  "  Doets  " 
would  certainly  never  have  found  their 
way  thither  but  for  the   Doctor's  imprir 


Markham.  He  says  himself,  in  a  memo- 
randum referring  to  the  Lives,  "  Written, 
I  hope,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  tend  to 
the  promotion  of  piety."f  t} 

Benison.  I  remember  he  pooh-pooh'd 
objections  made  to  some  of  Prior's  poems;. 
bat  Prior  at  least  was  clever.  On  the 
whole,  he  evidently  allowed  the  booksellers 
to  take  their  own  way  in  the  selection  of 
u  Poets,"  and  did  not  hold  himself  respon- 
sible for  the  work  as  a  whole  —  but  re- 
sponsible he  was. 

Markham.    In  a  measure,  certainly. 

Frank.  %  The  work  as  a  collection  is  ob- 
solete, is  it  not? 

Beniton.  I  believe  so,  and  many  of  the 
individual  writers  would  now  be  utterly 
and  justly  forgotten  but  for  Johnson's 
Uses.  But  you  have  some  more  extracts 
for  us. 

Markham.  Yes.  The  opinions  of  Horace 
Waipole,  an  acute  man  and  fond  of  books, 
of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries 
tie  often  curious  enough.  Every  one  of 
the  writers  whom  we  are  accustomed  to 
recognise  as  the  unquestionable  stars  of 
that  time  he  held  in  more  or  less  contempt. 
And  remember  that  Horace  collected, 
selected,  and  most  carefully  revised   and 


touched  up  thai  famous  series  of  Letter* 
of  his.  There  is  nothing  hasty  or  uncon- 
sidered. "What  play"  (he  writes  to 
Lady  Ossory,  March  27,  1773),  "  makes 
you  laugh  very  much,  and  yet  is  a  very 
wretched  comedy?  Dr.  Goldsmith's  She. 
Stoops  to  Conquer.  Stoops  indeed  1  So 
she  does,  that  is,  the  Muse.  She  is  drag- 
gled up  to  the  knees,  and  has  trudged,  I 
believe,  from  South wark  Fair.  The  whole 
view  of  the  piece  is  low  humour,  and  no 
humour  is  in  it.  All  the  merit  is  in  the 
situations,  which  are  comic.  The  heroine 
has  no  more  modesty  than  Lady  Bridget, 
and  the  author's  wit  is  as  much  manque  s+ 
the  lady's ;  but  some  of  the  characters  are- 
well  acted,  and  Woodward  speaks  a  poor 
prologue,  written  by  Garrick,  admira- 
bly.'1 (j).  Of  the  same  comedy  he  writes  to 
Mr.  Mason :  —  '•  It  is  the  lowest  of  all  farces. 
•  •  .  .  But  what  disgusts  me  most  is,  that, 
though  the  characters  are  very  low,  and  aim 
at  low  humour,  not  one  of  them  says  a  sen- 
tence that  is  natural,  or  marks  any  char- 
acter at  all.''(&)  He  thus  notices  the  au- 
thor's death:  —  "Dr.  Goldsmith  is  dead; 
.  .  .  .  The  poor  soul  had  sometimes  parts, 
though  never  common  'sense.'*  (0 

Dr.  Johnson's  name  always  put  Wal- 
pole into  a  bad  humour.  "Let  Dr.  Johnson 
please  this  age  with  the  fustian  of  his  style 
and  the  meanness  of  his  spirit ;  both  are 
good  and  great  enough  for  the  taste  and 
practice  predominant." (m) 

"  Leave  the  Johnsons  and  Maophersons 
to  worry  one  another  for  the  diversion  of 
a  rabble  that  desires  and  deserves  no  bet- 
ter sport.'1  (ji\  "  I  have  not  Dr.  Johnson's 
Lives.  I  made  a  conscience  of  not  buying 
them.  .  .  .  criticisms  I  despise. "(o)  "  The 
tasteless  pedant  .  .  .  Dr.  Johnson  has  in- 
dubitably neither  taste  nor  ear,  criterion 
of  judgment,  but  his  old  women's  preju- 
dices :  where  they  are  wanting  he  has  no 
rule  at  ail."(o)  "  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has 
lent  me  Dr.  Johnson's  Life  of  Pope.  .  .  . 
It  is  a  most  trumpery  performance,  and 
stuffed  with  all  his  crabbed  phrases  and 
vulgarisms,  and  much  trash  as  anecdotes.  . 
.  .  .  Was  poor  good  sense  ever  so  unmer- 
cifully overlaid  by  a  babbling  old  woman  ? 
How  was  it  possible  to  marshal!  words  so 
ridiculously  ?  He  seems  to  have  read  the 
ancients  with  no  view  but  of  pilfering 
polysyllables,  utterly  insensible  to  the 
graces  of  their  simplicity,  and  these  are 
called  standards  of  biography  !  "  (q)  " .  .  . 
Yet  he  [Johnson]  has  other  motives  than 
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lucre:  prejudice,  and  bigotry,  and  pride, 
and  presumption,  and  arrogance,  and 
pedantry,  are  the  bags  that  brew  his  ink, 
though  wages  alone  supply  him  with 
paper. "(r)  On  the  Doctor's  manners  Hor- 
ry comments  thus  mildly  :  —  "I  have  no  pa 
tience  with  an  unfortunate  monster  trust- 
ing to  his  helpless  deformity  for  indem- 
nity for  any  impertinence  that  his  arro- 
gance suggests,  and  who  thinks  that  what 
he  has  read  is  an  excuse  for  everything  he 
says,  "(a)  Of  Dr.  Johnson's  Prayers  he 
writes :  — "  See  what  it  is  to  have  friends 
too  honest  1  How  could  men  be  such 
idiots  as  to  execute  such  a  trust?  One 
laughs  at  every  page,  and  then  the  tears 
coiue  into  one's  eyes  when  one  learns  what 
the  poor  being  suffered  who  even  suspected 
his  own  madness.  One  seems  to  be  read- 
ing the  diary  of  an  old  almswoman;  and 
in  fact  bis  religion  was  not  a  step  higher 
in  its  kind.  Johnson  had  all  the  bigotry 
of  a  monk,  and  all  the  folly  and  ignorance 
too."(0 

"Bosweli's  book  is  the  story  of  a 
mountebank  and  his  zany."  (u)  "  A  jacka- 
napes who  has  lately  made  a  noise  here, 
one  Boswell,  by  anecdotes  of  Dr.  John* 
son."(&)  "Signora  Piozzi's  book  is  not 
likely  to  gratify  her  expectation  of  renown. 
There  is  a  Dr.  Walcot,  a  burlesque  bard, 
who  had  ridiculed  highly  and  most  deserv- 
edly another  of  Johnson's  biographic 
same 8,  one  Boswell ;  he  has  already  adver- 
tised an  Eclogue  between  Bozzi  and  Piozzi; 
and  indeed  there  is  ample  matter.  The 
Signora  talks  of  her  Doctor's  expanded 
mind,  and  has  contributed  her  mite  to  show 
that  never  mind  was  narrower.  In  fact, 
the  poor  man  is  to  be  pitied ;  he  was  mad, 
and  bis  disciples  did  not  find  it  out,  but 
have  unveiled  all  his  defects;  nay,  have 
exhibited  all  his  brutalities  as  wit,  and  his 
lowest  conuudrums  as  humour.  ...  What 
will  posterity  think  of  as,  when  it  reads 
what  an  idol  we  adored  V  "  (to)  She  and 
Boswell  and  their  hero  are  the  joke  of 
the  public."  (x) 

Walpole's  chief  poets  were  Dryden, 
Pope,  Gray,  and  —  the  Reverend  William 
Mason,  "  a  poet  if  ever  there  was  one."  (y) 
He  also  had  a  great  admiration  for  Mr. 
Austey.  (z)  He  desires  the  acquaintance, 
be  says,  of  the  author  of  the  Bath  Guide 
rAii3tey]  and  the  author  of  the  Heroic 
Epistle  [Mason],  adding,  "  I  have  no  thir3t 
to  know  jthe  rest  of  my  contemporaries, 
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from  the  absurd  bombast  of  Dr.  Johnson 
down  to  the  silly  Dr.  Goldsmith ;  though 
the  latter  changeling  has  had  bright  gleams 
of  parts,  and  the  former  bad  sen.se,  till  he 
changed  it  for  words  and  sold  it  for  a  pen- 
sion." (a)  Mr.  Mason's  acquaintance  he 
had  the  privilege  of,  and  kept  up  a  profuse 
exchange  of  complimeuts  with  that  great 
writer  \u  Your  writings  will  be  standards," 

So)  "Divine  lines," (c}  "Your  immortal 
ame,"  (d)  &c.  &c.).  Mr.  Mason  was  not 
only  an  immortal  poet,  but  a  connoisseur 
of  the  first  water  in  the  arts  of  painting 
and  music.  Here,  by  the  bye,  is  his  judg- 
ment of  a  certain  musical  composer  of  that 
day :  "  As  to  Giardini,  look  yon,  if  I  did 
not  think  better  of  him  than  I  do  of  Han- 
del, my  little  shoemaker  would  not  have 
had  the  benefit  be  will  have  (I  hope)  from 
the  labour  of  my  brain  [Mr.  M.  had  beea 
writing  an  opera-book,  Sappho,  and  Giardi- 
ni, whoever  be  was,  was  to  furnish  the 
music].  Let  Handel's  music  vibrate  on 
the  tough  drum  of  royal  ears ;  I  am  for 
none  of  it."  (e) 

«•  Somebody,"  says  Walpole,  "I  fancy 
Dr.  Percy,  has  produced  a  dismal,  dull 
ballad,  called  The  Execution  of  Sir  Charles 
Bawd  in,  and  given  it  for  one  of  the  Bristol 
Poems,  called  Rowley's,  but  it  is  a  still 
worse  counterfeit  than  those  that  were 
first  sent  to  me."  (/*)  This  was  one  of 
Chatterton'a  productions,  but  after  the 
boy's  miserable  death  had  made  a  stir, 
Walpole  thought  '*  poor  Chatterton  was  an 
astonishing  genius,"  (g)  and  denied  that  he 
had  bad  any  hand  in  discouraging  him. 

To  turn  to  the  stage.  We  are  accus- 
tomed to  think  of  Garrick  an  a  good  actor, 
but  Walpole  loses  no  opportunity  to  sneer 
at  him.  "  He  has  complained  of  Mdrae. 
Le  Texier  for  thinking  of  bringing  over 
Cailland,  the  French  actor,  in  the  Opera 
Comique,  as  a  mortal  prejudice  to  his  rep- 
utation ;  and  no  doubt  would  be  glad  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament  that  should  prohibit 
there  ever  being  a  good  actor  ngain  in 
any  country  or  century."  (A}  Being  asked 
to  meet  David  at  a  friend's  house,  Walpole 
writes,  "  Garrick  does  not  tempt  mo  at 
all.  I  have  no  taste  for  his  perpetual 
buffoonery,  and  am  sick  of  his  endless  ex- 
pectation of  flattery."  (t)  Of  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  he  writes  (in  1782,  after  seeius  her 
as  Isabella  in  The  Fatal  Marriage),  u  What 
I  really  wanted,  but  did  not  find,  was  orig- 
inality, which  announces  genius,  and  with- 
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out  both  which  I  am  never  intrinsically 
pleated.  All  Mrs.  Siddone  did,  good  sense 
Of  good  instruction  might  give.  I  dare  to 
say  that  were  I  one-and-twenty,  I  should 
hare  thought  her  marvellous,  bat,  alas  1  I 
remember  Mrs.  Porter  and  the  DumeBnil, 
sad  remember  every  accent  of  the  former 
in  the  very  same  part."  (/) 

Frank.  Johnson,  I  remember,  though 
always  friendly  to  his  old  townsfellow  and 
schoolfellow,  Davy,  said  many  contemptu- 
ous things  of  him. 

Benison.  Perhaps  rather  of  the  art  of 
acting.  He  certainly  thought  Garrick  su- 
perior to  almost  all  other  actors.  Johnson 
was  a  good  deal  about  the  theatres  at  one 
period  of  his  life,  and,  as  we  know,  wrote 
a  play  and  several  prologues  and  epilogues, 
yet  he  settled  into  a  conviction  of  the  pal- 
triness of  acting. 

Frank.    As  Goethe,  seems  to  have  done. 

Benison.  The  Doctor  says,  for  example, 
that  a  boy  of  ten  years  old  could  be  easily 
taught  to  say  **  To  be  or  not  to  be  "  as  well 
as  Garrick.    But  pray  go  on. 

Markham.    Neither  Sterne  nor  Sheridan 

Sased  Master  Walpole  a  bit.  M  Tiresome 
istram  Shandy,  of  which  I  never  could 
get  through  three  volumes."  (k)  "  I  have 
read  Sheridan's  Critic,  but  not  having 
seen  it,  for  they  say  it  is  admirably  acted, 
it  appeared  wondrously  flat  and  old,  and  a 
poor  imitation."  (/) 

And  now  let  me  lump  in  some  of  his 
notions  of  more  distant  literary  wor- 
thies.^) He  was  going  to  make  "a 
bower"  at  his  toy-villa  of  Strawberry 
HtU,  and  consulting  authorities.  "I  am 
almost  afraid  (he  says)  I  must  go  and  read 
Spenser,  and  wade  through  his  allegories 
and  drawling  stanzas  to  get  at  a  pic- 
ture." (n)  Cnauccr'a  Canterbury  Tales  are 
"a  lump  of  mineral  from  which  Dryden 
extracted  all  the  gold,  and  converted  [it] 
into  beautiful  medals."  (o)  "  Dante  was 
extravagant,  absurd,  disgusting :  in  short, 
a  Methodist  parson  in  Bedlam."  (p)  Mon- 
tague's Travels,  which  I  have  been  read- 
ing; and  if  I  was  tired  of  the  Essays,  what 
most  one  be  of  these  1  What  signifies 
what  a  man  thought  who  never  thought 
of  anything  but  himself  ?  and  what  signi- 
fies what  a  man  did  who  never  did  any- 
thing ? "  (7)  There  is  a  new  Timon  of 
Athens,  altered  from  Shakespeare  by  Mr. 
Cumberland,  and  marvellously  well  done, 
for  he  has  caught  the  manners  and  diction 
of  the  original  so  exactly,  that  I  think  it 
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is  full  as  bad  a  play  as  it  was  before  he 
corrected  it."  (r) 

Frank.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  neither 
Dante  nor  Shakespeare  will  suffer  perma- 
nently from  the  contempt  of  Horace  Wal- 
pole. 

Benison.  Nor  Johnson  and  Goldsmith, 
for  that  matter.  One  moral  of  the  whole 
subject  before  us  is  —  not  that  we  are  to 
despise  criticism  and  opinion,  but  that  the 
criticisms  and  opinions  of  even  very  clever 
men  are  often  extremely  mistaken.  The 
comfort  is,  as  Frank  said,  that  good  things 
do,  somehow,  get  recognized  sooner  or 
later,  and  are  joyfully  treasured  as  the 
heritage  of  the  human  race. 

Frank.  Take  away  BosweWs  Johnson  — 
"  the  story  of  a  mountebank  and  his  zany  " 
—  and  what  a  gap  were  left  in  English  lit- 
erature I 

Markham.  Do  you  remember  what  By- 
ron said  of  Horace  Walpole  V  Here  it  is, 
in  the  preface  to  Marino  Faliero — "He 
is  the  ultimus  Romanorum,  the  author  of 
the  Mysterious  Mother,  a  tragedy  of  the 
highest  order,  and  not  a  puling  love-play. 
He  is  the  father  of  the  first  romance  and 
of  the  last  tragedy  in  our  language ;  and 
surely  worthy  of  a  higher  place  than  any 
living  author,  be  he  who  he  may." 

Frank.  A  comioai  judgment,  truly,  if 
sincere  1 

Benison.  I  believe  Byron  had  a  deep 
insincerity  of  character,  which  ran  into 
everything  he  wrote,  said,  or  did. 

Markham.  And  now  listen  to  Coleridge's 
opinion  on  this  same  "  tragedy  of  the  high- 
est order."  "  The  Mysterious  Mother  is  the 
most  disgusting,  vile,  detestable  composi- 
tion that  ever  came  from  the  hand  of  man* 
No  oue  with  a  spark  of  true  manliness,  of 
which  Horace  Walpole  had  none,  could 
have  written  it." 

Frank.  Decided  difference  of  opinion  I 
By  the  way,  it  ib  Byron's  distinction  among 
Euglish  poets  to  have  been  in  the  habit  0? 
speaking  slightingly  of  Shakespeare  and  of 
Milton,  who  (he  observed)  "have  had 
their  rise,  and  they  will  have  their  de- 
cline.'Y*) 

Markham.  Let  us  return  to  Coleridge. 
Talking  of  Goethe's  Faust,  after  explaining 
that  he  himself  had  long  before  planned  a 
very  similar  drama  (only  much  better) 
with  Michael  Scott  for  hero,  he  praises 
several  of  the  scenes,  but  adds,  "  There  is 
no  whole  in  the  poem ;  the  scenes  are  mere 
magic-lantern  pictures,  and  a  large  part  of 
the  work  is  to  me  very  flat."    Moreover, 


IKE* 
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(«)  Letter  on  Bowles*!  Sniotaret,  note.    Life,  fd, 
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much  of  it  ia  "  vulgar,  licentious,  and  blas- 
phemous." 

Frank.    By  my  troth,  these  be  very  bit- 
ter words! 

Markham.  Coleridge's  estimate  of  Gib- 
bon's great  work  is  remarkable.  After  ac- 
cusing him  of  "  sacrificing  all  truth  and 
reality/'  he  goes  on  to  say :  — u  Gibbon's 
style  is  detestable,  but  his  style  is  not  the 
worst  thing  about  him.  His  history  has 
proved  an  effectual  bar  to  all  real  familiar- 
ity with  the  temper  and  habits  of  imperial 
Borne.  Few  persons  read  the  original  au- 
thorities, even  those  which  are  classical; 
and  certainly  no  distinct  knowledge  of  the 
actual  state  of  the  empire  can  be  obtained 
from  Gibbon's  rhetorical  sketches.  He 
takes  notice  of  nothing  but  what  may  pro- 
duce an  effect ;  he  skips  on  from  eminence 
to  eminence,  without  ever  taking  you 
through  the  valleys  between :  in  fact,  his 
work  is  little  else  but  a  disguised  collection 
,  of  all  the  Bplendid  anecdotes  which  he 
x  could  find  in  any  book  concerning  any  per- 
sons or  nations  from  the  Antonines  to  the 
capture  of  Constantinople.  When  I  read 
a  chapter  of  Gibbon,  I  seem  to  be  looking 
through  a  luminous  haze  or  fog :  figures 
come  and  go,  I  know  not  how  or  Why,  all 
larger  than  life,  or  distorted  or  discoloured ; 
nothing  is  real,  vivid,  true ;  all  is  scenical, 
and,  as  it  were,  exhibited  by  candlelight. 
And  then  to  call  it  a  History  of  the  Decline 
and  Fail  of  the  Roman  Empire  !  Was  there 
ever  a  greater  misnomer  ?  I  protest  I  do 
not  remember  a  single  philosophical  at- 
tempt made  throughout  the  work  to  fathom 
the  ultimate  causes  of  the  decline  or  fall 
of  that  empire."  After  some  further 
strictures,  Coleridge  ends  thus :  —  "  The 
true  key  to  the  declension  of  the  Roman 
Empire  —  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  all 
Gibbon's  immense  work  -—  may  be  stated 
in  two  words :  the  imperial  character  over- 
laying, and  finally  destroying,  the  national 
character.  Borne  under  Trajan  was  an 
empire  without  a  nation." 

Prank.  Coleridge's  two  words  are  not  so 
decisively  clear  as  one  could  wish.  The 
u  key  "  sticks  in  the  lock.  But  his  criticism 
on  Gibbon  certainly  gives  food  for  thought. 

Benison.  Gibbon,  however,  completed  a 
great  book,  and  has  left  it  to  the  world,  to 
read,  criticise,  do  what  they  will  or  can 
with ;  whereas  Coleridge  dreamed  of  writ- 
ing many  great  books,  and  wrote  none. 
He  is  but  a  king  of  shreds  and  patches. 

Markham.  Even  "  the  Lakers  "  did  not 
always  admire  each  other.  "  Coleridge's 
ballad  of  The  Ancient  Mariner  (says 
Sou  they)  is,  I  think,  the  clumsiest  attempt 
at  German  sublimity  I  ever  saw."    And 


now,  if  you  are  not  tired  out,  I  will  finish 
with  some  specimens  of  criticism  on  works 
of  the  last  generation  which  (whatever 
differences  of  opinion  may  still  be  afloat 
concerning  them)  enjoy  at  present  a  wide 
and  high  reputation.  The  articles  on 
Wordsworth  and  Keats  are  famous  in  their 
way,  but  the  ipsissima  verba  are  not  gener- 
ally familiar.  Take  a  few  from  Jeffrey's 
review  of  The  Excursion  (Edinburgh  Re- 
view, November,  1814). 

"  This  will  never  do.  .  .  .  The  case  of 
Mr.  Wordsworth,  we  presume,  is  now 
manifestly  hopeless ;  and  we  give  him  up 
as  altogether  incurable  and  beyond  the 
power  of  criticism,  ...  a  tissue  of  moral 
and  devotional  ravings, .  .  . '  strained  rap- 
tures and  fantastical  sublimities  '  —  a 
puerile  ambition  of  singularity  engrafted 
on  an  unlucky  predilection  for  truisms." 

In  the  next  number,  I  see,  is  a  review  of 
Scott's  Lord  of  the  Isles,  beginning,  "  Here 
is  another  genuine  lay  of  tne  great  Min- 
strel." . 

Frank*  One  must  own  that  much  of  the 
Excursion  is  very  prosaic ;  but  that  does 
not,  of  course,  justify  the  tone  of  this  re- 
view. 

Markham.  And  here  is  the  Quarterly 
Review,  January,  1819,  on  The  Revolt  of 
Islam.  "Mr.  Shelley,  indeed,  is  an  un- 
sparing imitator."  "  As  a  whole  it  is  in- 
supportably  dull."  "  With  minds  of  a  cer- 
tain class,  notoriety,  infamy,  anything  is 
better  than  obscurity;  baffled  in  a  thou- 
sand attempts  after  fame,  they  will  make 
one  more  at  whatever  risk,  and  they  end 
commonly,  like  an  awkward  chemist  who 
perseveres  in  tampering  with  his  ingredi- 
ents, till  in  an  unlucky  moment  they  take 
fire,  and  he  is  blown  up  by  the  explosion." 
"  A  man  like  Mr.  Shelley  may  cheat  hin> 
self  .  .  .  finally  he  sinks  like  lead  to  the 
bottom,  and  is  forgotten.  So  it  is  now  in 
part,  so  shortly  will  it  be  entirely  with 
Mr.  Shelley:  —  if  we  might  withdraw  the 
veil  of  private  life,  and  tell  what  we  now 
know  about  him,  it  would  be  indeed  a  dis- 
gusting pioture  that  we  should  exhibit, 
but  it  would  be  an  unanswerable  comment 
on  our  text."  N 

Now  a  few  flowers  of  criticisn\from  Mr. 
Gifford's  review  of  Endymion,  a  >oem,  in 
the  Quarterly  Review,  April,  1818. %  "  Mr. 
Keats,  if  that  be  his  real  name,  foe  we  al- 
most doubt  that  any  man  in  hist  senses 
would  put  his  real  name  to  such  ^  rhap- 
sody. .  .  .  The  author  is  a  copyist  of 
Mr.  Hunt;  but  he  is  more  unintelligible, 
almost  as  rugged,  twice  as  diffuse,  and  ten 
times  more  tiresome  and  absurd  than  fas 
prototype."    "  At  first  it  appeared  to  V 
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that  Mr.  Keats  had  been  amusing  himself, 
and  wearing  out  his  readers  with  an  im- 
measurable game  at  boutsrbnes  ;  but,  if  we 
recollect  rightly,  it  is  an  indispensable 
condition  at  this  play,  that  the  rhymes 
▼hen  filled  up  shall  have  a  meaning;  and 
our  author,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  has 
no  meaning."  The  reviewer  ends  thus: 
"But  enough  of  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  and  his 
simple  neophyte.  If  anyone  should  be  bold 
enough  to  purchase  this  ( Poetic  Ro- 
mance,' and  so  much  more  patient  than 
ourselves  as  to  get  beyond  the  first  book, 
and  so  much  more  fortunate  as  to  find  a 
meaning,  we  entreat  him  to  make  us  ac- 
quainted with  his  success;  we  shall  then 
return  to  the  task  which  we  now  abandon 
in  despair,  and  endeavour  to  make  all  due 
amends  to  Mr,  Keats  and  to  our  readers." 

Benison,  You  remember  Byron's  kind 
remarks  on  the  same  subject?  In  a  letter 
from  Ravenna,  October  20, 1820,  he  writes, 
"There  is  such  a  trash  of  Keats  and  the 
like  upon  my  tables  that  I  am  ashamed  to 
look  at  them."  "  Why  don't  they  review 
and  praise  Solomon's  Guide  to  Health  t  it 
is  better  sense,  and  as  much  poetry  as 
Johnny  Keats'."  "  No  more  Keats,  I  en- 
treat, flay  him  alive ;  if  some  of  you  don't, 
I  must  skin  him  myself.  There  is  no  bear- 
ing the  drivelling  idiotism  of  the  manikin." 

Markham.  The  Quarterly  in  March,  1828, 
had  another  generous  and  appreciative 
article  beginning  —  "Our  readers  have 
probably  forgotten  all  about  'Endymion, 
a  Poem/  and  the  other  works  of  this  young 
man  [Mr.  John  Keats],  and  the  ail  but 
uniTersal  roar  of  laughter  with  which 
they  were  received  some  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago." 

Bat  now  enough.  Only  I  should  like  to 
read  yon  just  one  thing  more,  which  is  less 
known,  and  presents,  perhaps,  the  extreme 
example  of  literary  misjudgment,  by  a 
man  of  true  literary  genius  —  Thomas  De 
Qnincey's  elaborate  review  of  Carlyle's 
translation  of  Wilhelm  Meister,  in  the 
London  Magazine  for  August  and  Septem- 
ber, 1824.  "  Not  the  basest  of  Egyptian 
superstition,  not  Titania  under  enchant- 
ment, not  Caliban  in  drunkenness,  ever 
•haped  to  themselves  an  idol  more  weak 
or  hollow  than  modern  Germany  has  set 
up  for  its  worship  in  the  person  of 
Groethe."  A  blow  or  two  from  a  few  vig- 
orous understandings  will  demolish  the 
"  puny  fabric  of  babyhouses  of  Mr. 
Goethe."  For  the  style  of  Goethe  "we 
profess  no  respect,"  but  it  is  much  de- 
graded in  the  translation,  on  which  the  re- 
viewer expends  many  choice  epithets  of 
contempt.    The  work  is  u  totally  without 


interest  as  a  novel,"  and  abounds  with 
"  overpowering  abominations."  "  Thus  we 
have  made  Mr.  Von  Goethe's  novel  speak 
for  itself.  And  whatever  impression  it 
may  leave  on  the  reader's  mind,  let  it  be 
charged  upon  the  composer.  If  that  im- 
pression is  one  of  entire  disgust,  let  it  not 
be  forgotten  that  it  belongs  exclusively  to 
Mr.  Goethe." 

The  reviewer  is  annoyed  to  think  that 
some  discussion  may  still  be  necessary  be- 
fore Mr.  Goethe  is  allowed  to  drop  finally 
into  oblivion. 

Benuon.  You  have  not  quoted  any  of 
Professor  Wilson's  trenchant  Blackwood- 
isms  against  **  the  Cockney  School." 

Markham.  It  did  not  seem  worth  while. 
All  the  bragging  and  bullying  has  long 
ceased  to  have  any  meaning. 

Frank.  And  "  Maga's  "  own  pet  poets, 
where  are  they  ? 

Benison*  Let  echo  answer.  Tou  might 
easily,  Markham,  bring  together  some 
specimens  of  misapplied  eulogy — of  praise 
loud  and  lavish,  given  (and  not  by  foolish 
or  insincere  voices)  to  names  and  works 
which  proved  to  have  no  sort  of  stability. 
Meanwhile,  many  thanks  for  your  Curi- 
osities. 

Frank  here,  whom  I  half  suspect  of  a 
tendency  to  authorship,  may  take  a  hint 
not  to  care  too  much  for  censure  or  praise, 
but  do  his  work  well,  be  it  little  or  great, 
and,  as  Schiller  says :  wer/e  es  schweigend 
in  die  unendliche  Zeit,  — •"  cast  it  silently 
into  everlasting  time.'9 


From  MacmUlan'a  Hajraztne. 
A  SUP  IN  THE  FENS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

The  sleepy  river  crawled  through  the 
sleepy  fen.  No  breeze  waked  a  ripple  on 
its  surface  or  stirred  the  rushes  that  grew 
near  its  flat  edge;  they  rose  silent  and 
straight  from  their  reflections,  and  these 
reflections  were  turbid.  The  sparse  wil- 
lows were  too  faint  to  give  any  shade,  and 
the  sleepy  cattle  stood  motionless  and 
apart,  each  bearing  its  burden  of  heat 
alone.  Beyond  this  fen  were  more  fens, 
with  more  sleepy  cattle  and  more  willows ; 
but  there  the  cattle  looked  indistinct,  and 
the  willows  were  blended  into  straggling 
rows.  After  these  again  were  other  fens, 
and  fens,  till  they  faded  into  the  distance, 
where  the  cattle  seemed  shapeless  dots,  the 
willows  were  merged  in  a  pale  watery  haxe, 
and  the  horizon  gave  no  relief  but  sug- 
gested an  indefinite  stretch  of  the  same 
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fen-land  beyond,  with  the  same  haze  and 
the  same  heat.  The  sun  stared  down  on 
the  naked  waste,  not  sparing  its  ugliness, 
and  the  waste  was  nothing  abashed,  as  it 
stared  back  blankly.  Bat  with  all  this 
sameness  there  was  no  repose,  nor  freedom 
in  the  unprotected  breaath.  For,  prying 
over  an  embankment  which  had  crushed 
down  the  wild  reeds,  the  window  of  the 
exciseman's  house  kept  a  vigilant  eye  on 
the  river,  that  no  one  might  turn  its  sleep- 
iness to  his  profit;  and  beyond  this,  the 
great  engine  pained  the  fen  with  its  inces- 
sant throbbing,  as  it  drained  it  of  its  life, 
till  it  should  be  no  more  a  fen,  and  wearied 
the  air  with  a  sense  of  labour,  completing 
the  climax  of  monotony,  sunlight  without 
gladness,  stillness  without  rest. 

On  the  same  side  of  the  river  was  the 
old  inn,  "Five  miles  from  anywhere,  no 
hurry."  It  seemed  to  turn  away  from  the 
dreariness  with  disgust,  for  it  hid  its  face 
in  the  great  elm  in  front,  and  turned  a 
sulky  blank  wall  to  its  neighbours;  the 
exciseman's  house  on  the  opposite  bank, 
the  floating  bridge  which  connected  the 
two,  and  the  half  idiot  who  worked  the 
bridge,  and  was  generally  found  leaning 
against  the  piers  of  it,  when  there  was  no 
use  for  this  rusty  piece  of  mechanism,  of 
which  he  seemed  a  part.  But  the  river 
sent  an  impudent  little  creek  up  to  the 
very  door  of  the  inn,  to  peep  at  it>  and  in- 
sult it  with  a  mock  flotilla  of  ducks' 
feathers,  and  other  refuse,  which  it  would 
not  have  seen  if  it  had  looked  out  pleasant- 
ly into  mid-stream.  The  big  tree  too  had 
grown  over  it  and  spread  round  it,  press- 
ing in  its  casements  and  darkening  its 
doorway,  till  at  last  the  heavy  branches 
hung  so  low  that  they  shut  out  its  view  of 
the  skittle-ground,  which  might  possibly 
have  been  lively  at  times.  This  seemed 
but  a  just  punishment,  for  the  old  house 
had  no  right  to  such  exclusiveness ;  it  was 
thoroughly  in  keeping  with  its  surround- 
ings. Its  red  face  was  weather-beaten, 
and  grizzled  all  over  with  lichens.  Neg- 
lected in  all  niceties,  it  was  an  offence; 
preserved  in  all  essentials,  it  had  not  that 
touch  of  ruin  which  might  have  redeemed 
it  from  vulgar  dulness  to  the  picturesque. 
To  the  right  of  the  door  were  two  tall,  sad- 
looking  posts,  united  at  the  top  by  a  cross 
bar.  They  might  have  been  the  remains 
of  a  miniature  gibbet,  a  .gigantic  signpost, 
or  some  contrivance  belonging  to  a  gym- 
nasium. Appropriate  to  nothing,  they 
were  at  home  here,  where  everything 
looked  purposeless  and  desolate.  Bound 
the  left  corner  were  two  carts,  straggling 
out  of  a  broken  shed,  the  only  indications 


that  this  end  of  the  lane  was  called  the 
stable  yard.  The  lane  itself  was  the  raised 
way,  common  in  the  neighbourhood,  flanked 
by  ditches,  perilous  with  ruts,  and  giving  a 
clear  view  over  the  hedges  that  seam  the 
fen  country. 

This  summer  noon  no  shadow  crossed 
the  broad,  dusty  way  till  two  young  men 
entered  it  at  the  farther  end,  and  saun- 
tered towards  the  inn,  in  such  close  con* 
versation  as  was  possible  on  the  rough, 
sun-baked  road.  One  of  them  was  con- 
spicuously tall,  and  seemed  much  perplexed 
by  the  ruts.  The  other  was  not  so  tall, 
but  well-knit,  and  he  moved  with  a  healthy 
freedom  that  was  seldom  disturbed  by  any 
perplexity  whatever.  In  spite  of  his  per- 
sonal advantages,  no  one  talked  of  Philip 
Dobree  as  "  handsome."  He  had  clear, 
firm  features,  and  grey  eyes;  but  they 
showed  more  character  than  conventional 
people  care  for,  so  those  critics  were  quick 
to  discover  that  while  the  square  jaw  gave 
force,  it  took  from  the  regularity  of  his 
face,  just  as  the  rugged  eyebrows  contra- 
dicted the  smoothness  of  its  surface.  The 
directness  of  his  manner,  too,  did  violence 
to  their  fine  feelings  at  times. 

He  had  come  up  to  Cambridge  later  than 
most  men.  During  the  year  he  had  been 
there,  a  good  property,  swelled  by  a  long 
minority,  had  secured  htm  an  equivalent 
show  of  consideration,  which  found  decent 
disguise  for  its  motives  in  his  reputation 
for  unusual  abilities.  That  he  was  mors 
bored  than  gratified  by  the  overtures  he 
received,  he  took  some  pains  to  conceal; 
but  with  so  little  success  that  his  unsocia- 
bility would  have  been  resented,  but  for 
the  aforesaid  fortune,  which  threw  its  veil 
of  potential  benefits  over  this  worst  of 
sins,  and  reserved  a  great  fund  of  popu- 
larity for  his  use  at  pleasure.  It  is  true  he 
had  not  been  wholly  isolated,  but  such  lik- 
ing) as  he  had  betrayed  had  been  so  queer, 
that  his  tastes  had  been  much  shrugged  at 
by  the  more  showy  men  of  his  own  stand- 
ing; and,  if  there  had  been  passage)  in 
those  peculiar  friendships,  which  could 
have  turned  opinion  iti  his  favour,  he  bad 
managed  that  they  should  not  come  to 
light ;  and  such  satisfaction  as  he  derived 
from  them  was  quite  independent  of  criti- 
cism. 

His  companion  was  a  strong  contrast  to 
himself;  it  might  bo  better  said  a  weak 
oue.  Nature  had  reared  him  to  a  useless 
height,  had  got  tired  of  him,  and  left  him 
unfinished.  Luard  was  indefinite.  ,Hif 
eyes  had  a  wandering  look;  one  could 
hardly  tell  how  much  he  saw,  and  his  strag- 
gling moustache  quivered  over  a  mouth 
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tbtt  bad  am  uncertain  expression.  Luard 
had  never  spoken  to  Dobree  till  this  morn- 
ing, just  before  they  started  from  Cam- 
bridge. They  had  met  by  chance,  and 
found  that  they  were  both  bound  for  the 
same  place.  But  he  had  heard  a  great 
deal  of  him,  and  of  such  sort,  that  he  felt 
somewhat  shy  at  first ;  by  the  time  they 
reached  Upware,  however,  he  felt  more  at 
borne  with  Dobree  than  with  the  people 
who  had  boasted  of  his  superiority ;  and, 
u  they  came  in  t  ight  of  the  inn,  he  remem- 
bered several  things  be  should  have  liked 
to  consult  him  about. 

u  Well,  I  suppose  I  shall  stay  up  at  Cam- 
bridge all  iny  time;  don't  see  anything 
better,  do  you  V  " 

"That  depends  on  your  ultimate  plans." 

M  All  my  people  have  gone  off  early  — 
consumption,  or  something  of  the  sort  — 
dare  say  I  shall  too,  so  it  doesn't  signify/* 

M  You  will  not  get  on  better  in  one  place 
than  another,  if  you  have  that  desponding 
notion,"  said  Dobree,  throwing  some  vigour 
into  his  voice.  "  Because  the  rest  of  your 
family  have  died  young,  it  does  not  follow 
that  you  should  too.  Xou  have  had  some 
advantage  over  them  in  climate,  I  be- 
lieve?" 

"Yes;  A^cst  Indies  —  they  were  all 
brought  up  out  there  —  I  was  the  only  one 
seat  home.  Went  to  Australia  first, 
though  —  uncle  living  there  —  travelled 
mood  the  world  before  I  was  nine  years 
old." 

Dobree  passed  over  the  digression. 
"Cambridge  is  not  the  place  for  weak 
longs;  but,  as  you  have  been  tolerably 
well  since  you  came  up,  I  see  no  reason 
why  you  should  not  be  able  to  stay  anoth- 
er year,  with  care ;  but,  if  you  are  afraid 
of  it,  you  ought  to  give  up  soon,  and  leave 
before  the  mischief  is  done.  For  my  part, 
I  would  rather  come  to  the  end  at  once, 
than  drag  on  in  a  limp  expectation  of  it.'* 

Luard  was  addicted  to  dribbling  confi- 
dence, but  he  shrank  from  a  steady  dis- 
cussion of  himself,  or  indeed  of  any  sub- 
ject that  led  up  to  a  decision ;  so  he  was 
helplessly  silent  till  he  found  an  oscape 
from  this  one. 

uWas  told  that  you  didn't  intend  to 
stay  up  another  term." 

44 1  don't  think  it  will  answer  my  pur- 
pose." 

"  Don't  see  any  good  in  the  place  ?  "  he 
asked  eagerly. 

"  There  is  good  in  Cambridge,"  Dobree 
answered  quietly :  "the  knowledge  it  pro- 
fesses is  there ;  but  that  I  can  find  else- 
where. It  is  the  tone  of  the  place  I  am 
disappointed  in." 


"  I  hate  it  too  —  no  constitution  — can't 
go  iu  for  rowing  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
All  the  fellows  so  busy  with  their  train- 
ing, it's  awfully  dull  for  anyone  else.  As 
for  me  "  —  and  he  yawned  —  "  I've  taken 
up  reviewing — '  Universal  Critic '  —  gives 
a  guinea  three  volumes  "  —  Dobree  looked 
at  him  curiously  —  "  can  do  it  in  five  hours 
—  have  got  one  now  —  novel,  I  mean.  By 
the  bye,  do  you  know  the  uniform  of  the 
French  Mousquetaires,  reign  of  Louis 
XV.  Y  " 

44  No,  I  am  not  up  in  those  things." 

"Pity I  thought  perhaps  you  might," 
and  Luard  looked  very  much  at  a  loss. 
"  Meant  to  ask  you  as  soon  as  I  saw  you 
to-day." 

"Why?" 

"  Don't  see  much  to  notice  in  this  book. 
Must  say  something  —  author  strong  iu 
costumes  —  thought  if  I  could  trip  him  up 
there.  You've  been  a  great  deal  abroad, 
haven't  you  V  " 

a  Several  years." 

"  Then  that's  why  you  were  disappoint- 
ed with  Cambridge,"  suggested  Luard, 
suddenly  catching  au  idea. 

"  I  don't  know  that  that  influenced  my 
opinion  of  it  much,"  Dobree  answered 
lazily;  but  noticing  that  Luard  still  looked 
for  an  explanation,  he  added,  "  Indirectly, 
perhaps,  it  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  it.  If  I  had  been  living  in  England, 
I  should  have  known  more  about  it  before 
I  came  up.  The  truth  is,  I  expected  to 
find  more  reading  men  among  the  loungers 
who  are  not  working  up  for  degrees." 

Luard  did  not  enter  into  this ;  but  he 
jerked  out  his  sympathy  with  an  energy, 
meant  to  atone  for  its  inoompleteness. 
•*  Great  bore  I " 

Dobree  appreciated  alike  the  want  and 
the  good-nature,  and  did  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  discuss  the  subject  any 
further ;  so  be  dismissed  it  with  a  shrug. 
"I  have  but  little  to  complain  of — lam 
only  disappointed  in  not  having  more 
companions  of  my  own  way  of  thinking." 

"  Like  our  select  selves  1  who  represent 
the  learniug  and  virtue  of  the  place  by 
staying  up  and  working  in  the  '  long.1 " 

This  interruption  was  shouted  by  a  loud 
voice  from  the  river.  Two  other  Cam- 
bridge men  were  pulling  into  the  little 
creek,  and  caught  sight  of  Dobree  and 
Luard  as  they  now  turned  the  corner  of 
the  inn. 

"  There's  Bordale  1  *  exclaimed  Luard, 
somewhat  disturbed. 

"Yes,  there  is  Bordale,"  Dobree  re- 
peated, looking  amused. 

On  seeing  Bordale,  no  one  who  knew 
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him  could  help  saying,  «  There  he  ia."  It 
was  not  that  his  self-assertion  left  much  to 
announce;  on  the  contrary,  most  people 
felt  that  his  presence  threw  them  into  the 
shade ;  and  if  they  suffered  the  eclipse  with 
more  than  common  patience,  it  was  by  no 
means  owing  to  their  sense  of  humiliation, 
but  rather  to  the  alleviating  prospect  of  a 
laugh  at  his  expense.  His  exterior  was 
not  such  as  a  vain  man  would  willingly 
thrust  into  notice ;  yet,  to  suppose  that  his 
obtrusiveness  came  from  a  total  absence 
of  vanity  would  be  to  strain  the  mercy  of 
criticism.  He  certainly  showed  a  fine  dis- 
regard of  appearance,  as  he  now  drew  on 
a  jacket  over  his  Guernsey,  leaving  great 
irregularity  of  outline.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  boasting  that  the  Trinity  Hall 
colours  were  select  —  if  they  were,  they 
did  pot  suit  him.  He  had  small,  colourless 
eyes  and.  pouch-like  cheeks,  which  gave 
him  a  droll  expression,  heightened  in  no 
small  degree  by  his  course  drab  hair.  This 
was  duly  parted  down  the  middle;  but, 
rejecting  all  further  control,  it  stood  erect, 
and  formed  two  tunnels  over  his  narrow 
forehead,  repeating  the  comic  ourves  of 
his  eyebrows,  which  were  chronically 
raised  to  emphasize  his  own  wit 

They  were  laying  aside  their  oars  when 
Dobree  walked  to  the  water's  edge  and 
said,  "  The  learniug,  at  least,  seems  to  be 
at  rest  for  the  day." 

"  But  the  virtue  awfully  in  force ; "  and 
Bordale  gave  a  sounding  steh.  "  What  do 
you  think  but  duty  and  friendship  could 
have  driven  me  down  the  river  in  this 
sweltering  sun,  straining  like  a  convict, 
pulling  for  two  ?  Too  bad  that ;  eh  ?  "  he 
added,  looking  facetiously  at  his  compan- 
ion ;  *'  and  discredits  my  training  besides." 
Then  to  Dobree,  "  My  friend  here  never 
held  an  oar  till  I  took  him  in  hand  —  hope 
to  see  him  in  the  'Varsity  eight  yet-— 
think  the  pulling  to-day  promises  well  ?  " 
And,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  or 
caring  if  Dobree  were  qualified  to  give  it, 
he  abruptly  gave  his  friend's  name  and 
college. 

The  friend  knew  Dobree  well  by  repu- 
tation, and  coveted  his  acquaintance.  This 
was  from  motives  of  social  ambition  on  his 
part  $  but  Lillingstone  knew  that  Dobree 
chose  his  friends  on  their  own  merits  alone, 
and  it  mortified  him  to  be  introduced  in  a 
manner  which  showed  him  to  so  small  ad- 
van  t  Age.  If  the  slow  inclination  of  his 
head,  by  which  he  acknowledged  Dobree 
and  acquiesced  in  Bordale's  account  of 
himself,  denied  any  inward  disturbance, 
the  quick,  girlish  flush  which  followed  be- 
trayed his  composure  to  be  more  the  re- 


sult of  good  breeding  than  of  nafcual  supe- 
riority to  the  slight  affront  He  read 
Dobree's  face  eagerly,  to  learn  what  effect 
Bordale's  speech  had  made  on  him ;  and  it 
seemed  that  the  scrutiny  was  satisfactory, 
for,  after  he  sprang  on  the  bank,  he  turned 
lightly  on  his  heel,  satisfied  that  he  could 
reassert  himself  now.  The  studied  care* 
lessneas  with  which  he  had  adapted  his 
shirt  to  the  display  of  a  rather  well- 
formed  throat,  his  dress,  and  bearing  alto- 
gether, showed  that  he  relied  on  the  pre- 
possessing effect  of  his  appearance  with 
some  confidence ;  and  this  was  not  wholly 
unfounded.  But  his  attractiveness  lay 
rather  in  a  general  grace,  and  in  refine* 
ment  of  colouring,  than  in  excellence  of 
proportion ;  and  his  every  movement  ex- 
pressed a  delicate  organization,  lolled  by 
that  lassitude  of  self-indulgence  which 
some  people  attribute  to  sensitiveness. 

"  Before  we  go  oss,  I  propose  that  wo 
have  some  beer/'  said  Bordale. 

"Beer,  yes,  decidedly  beer,"  echoed 
Lillingstone  in  a  slower  tone.  And  they 
all  moved  towards  the  inn.  Bordale 
walked  off  with  Dobree,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  leaving  Luard  and  Lillingstone  to 
fraternize  as  best  they  might. 

The  inn  parlour  was  furnished  with 
horsehair,  and  enlivened  by  a  framed 
sampler,  a  memorial  picture  worked  in 
hair,  a  group  of  shell-flowers,  and  other 
ornaments,  which,  having  bat  little  beauty 
at  the  beginning,  had  not  much  to  fear 
from  the  effects  of  time,  and  so  had  been 
considered  good  investments  for  an  estab- 
lishment which  hoped  to  be  ef  long  dura- 
tion. Lillingstone  pushed  open  the  creak' 
ing  casement  to  see  if  there  waa  anything 
pleasanter  to  look  at  outside,  but  there 
was  not ;  so  he  turned  on  his  elbow,  and 
made  a  fruitless  effort  to  be  luxurious  ii 
the  angular  window-corner.  Luard  never 
penetrated  farther  than  the  doorway, 
which  was  too  law  for  him :  so  he  stood 
with  his  legs  stretched  out  across  the  step, 
to  the  peril  of  the  barmaid,  who  retreated, 
blushing  to  her  elbows  in  the  contagious 
confusion  of  his  apologies.  Bordate  be- 
strode a  chair  opposite  Dobree.  "I  am 
surprised  to  meet  you  here,"  he  said ;  tfI 
did  not  know  this  was  one  of  your  haunts." 

"  It  is  not  generally.  .  I  am  now  on  my 
way  to  a  place  where  I  am  told  I  shaft 
find  some  ferns'." 

" Really!  I  didn't  know  that  you  — " 
Bordale  began  with  great  apparent  in- 
terest. 

Dobree  interrupted  him.  "  I  know  very 
little  about  them  ;  but  a  friend  of  mine  is 
collecting  the  ferns  of  each  county,  and, 
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clever  thing  when   you  hear  it,"  pat  in 
Luard. 

"Past  twelve,"  said  Dobree,  standing 
np  and  looking  at  his  watch.  "  As  for  me, 
I'm  rested  enough :  don't  yon  thinto  we 


poor  as  the  fen  district  Is,  it  must  be  rep-  hare  lost  all  their  good  sayings,"  said  Bor- 
resented.     I  heard  they   were  not  dim- 1  dale  with  some  pique, 
cult  to  find,  so  I  offered  to  get  them,  and  |     "  Seems  only  natural  to  remember  a 
save  the  time  of  a  good  botanist." 

"  Ah  I "  said  Bordale,  delighted  to  take 
the  lead  in  a  conversation  with  Dobree, 
sad  that  before  an  audience,  "  that  is  a 
snbject  I  was  well  up  in  at  one  time. 
Scholefield,  the  great  swell  in  botany  — 
Edinburgh,  you  know  —  is  a  great  ally  of 
mine.  I  once  joined  him  in  a  scientific 
tour  in  Wales.    Odd  fellow,  very,  but  I 

at  np  with  his  peculiarities  for  a  time ; 

e  made  such  a  point  of  having  me  with 
him — wanted  to  consult  me  about  a  work 
he  was  bringing  out."  Bordale  noticed  a 
passing  expression  on  Dobree's  face,  and 
thought  he  was  not  following  him;  but 
Dobree  looked  expectant,  so  he  continued 
in  the  same  patronizing  tone,  "  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  help  you  if  I  can.  There's  a 
pretty  little  thing,  the  Lastrea  ThelypUris, 
vbieh  you  would  pass  over,  most  likely,  if 
it  was  not  pointed  out  to  you." 

44  Thanks,  I  think  I  have  it  on  my  list." 

"But  there's  one  thing,"  persisted  Bor- 
dale, u  in  which  I  hope  you  will  be  advised 
by  me.  It's  awfully  hot  now.  Don't 
spend  your  time  looking  for  an  *  adder's 
tongue.'  There  are  very  few  in  the  fens ; 
they  are  taken  aa  soon  as  they  grow  to  a 
fair  size.  I  ean  easily  get  you  some  better 
specimens;  and,  as  everyone  knows  that 
it  u  to  be  found  here,  it  doesn't  matter 
whether  the  identical  ones  you  send  grew 
here  or  not." 

"I  am  afraid  that  would  touch  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  collection." 

*  No,  that  wouldn't  do  at  aD,"  observed 
Lillingstone,  languidly  launching  his  voice 
into  the  discussion. 

Bordale  affected  to  look  over  Lilling- 
stone's  opinion  as  ojiite  unworthy  of  no- 
tice. "  My  young  friend  is  very  nice  about 
trifles,''  —  and  be  turned  superciliously  to 
Dobree, —  "doesn't  like  to  be  tripped  up; 
in  fact,  guardB  bis  reputation  like  a  ten- 
der flower.  Almost  a  pun  that !  Would 
be  a  good  one  if  he'd  only  drop  some  of 
the  superfluous  letters  of  his  name." 

Dobree  waa  silent.  He  could  not  see 
the  point  of  the  joke.  But  Bordale  was 
not  to  be  put  down.  "Ha,  ha!  Have  a 
habit  of  making  puns.  The  worst  of  it  is 
that  when  it's  known,  people  are  alwayB 
expecting  one  to  say  clever  things.  By 
the  bye,  Lillingstone,  what  waa  that  good 
thing  I  said  just  as  we  started  ?  "  Lilling- 
stoae's  mood  was  not  favourable  to  his 
memory.  "It's  well  that  Sheridan,  and 
Hook*  and  those  great  swells  had  friends 
who  exerted  their  memories,  or  we  should 


had  better  be  getting  on  ? 

"Yes,"  said  Bordale,  looking  at  the 
empty  glasses ;  "  there's  nothing  more  to 
wait  for  here.  We  are  off  pigeon  shoot- 
ing ;  plantation  on  other  side  of  the  fen." 

u  That's  on  Brasnell's  land,"  said  Luard ; 
" you  must  be  careful;  he's  rather  sharp 
on  trespassers." 

"  Oh,  be  wont  see  us ;  and  what  if  he 
does?  we  shan't  be  doing  any  harm. 
You're  not  afraid  of  BrasneU,  are  you  ?  " 
and  Bordale  went  off  laughing,  to  fetch 
the  guns,  which  had  been  left  at  the  inn 
since  last  week,  when  he  and  Lillingstone 
had  had  a  day's  shooting  at  Sohamw 

Whether  the  necessity  for  "being  care- 
ful **  had  any  charm  for  him,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say;  but,  when  Bordale  returned, 
it  was  settled  that  Luard  should  join  the 
doubtful  expedition,  and  leave  Dobree  to 
go  for  his  ferns*  alone. 

"  Two  guns  for  three,"  said  Bovdaie 
aside  to  Lillingstone. 

Luard  overheard  it.  "  Oh,  never  mind ; 
it  doesn't  signify." 

"  But  it  does  signify,"  insisted  Lilling- 
stone, turning  round  from  his  place  in  the 
window,  "when  everybody  knows  you're 
such  a  good  shot." 

Dobree  looked  up  involuntarily  sit  Lu- 
ard; but  Bordale  confirmed  what  had 
been  said  by  a  side  look. 

Then  Lillingstone  assured  Luard  that 
he  did  not' care  about  shooting  at  ail;  he 
had  only  made  it  an  excuse  For  the  pull 
down  the  river.  In  fact,  if  Luard  would 
take  his  gun,  he  should  be  very  glad ;  it 
was  a  bore  even  to  carry  it  this  not  day. 

They  all  went  out  together,  bat  soon 
separated.  Dobree  had  to  go  up  the  lane 
again,  while  Bordale  and  his  party  turned 
down  by  the  Burwell  lode. 

M  Is  this  the  right  road?  "  aaked  Lilling- 
stone, looking  towards  the  plantation. 

"Short  out,"  eaid  Bordale;  "strike  off  to 
the  left,  and  take  the  chance  of  planks 
over  the  branch  lodes."  As  soon  as  Do- 
bree was  out  of  hearing, "  There's  a  man  1 " 
he  exclaimed  with  a  -showman's  'flourish 
of  the  hand ;  **  has  read  every  book  of 
philosophy  ever  written !  Finds  nothing 
to  learn  in  Cambridge." 

*<  Wouldn't  think  so  from  hi*  way  of 
■talking  "'observed  Luard. 
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"  Oh,  be  doesn't  show  himself  to  every- 
body," said  Bordale,  complacently.  "  Very 
exclusive  1  I  met  him  at  wine  soon  after 
he  came  up.  Of  coarse  we  fraternized  at 
once,  and  have  been  friends  ever  since.1' 

CHAPTER  II. 

Dobrek  retraced  his  steps  down  the 
lane  hy  which  he  had  come  with  Luard. 
and  then  turned  to  the  right  into  another 
lane,  quite  as  dusty  and  as  dry.  On  the 
left  lay  Widow  Gaithorne's  farm ;  the 
only  place  that  looked  comfortable  in  the 
heat.  There  the  tiles  of  the  newly-roofed 
stable  glistened  in  the  sun;  the  straw- 
yard  refracted  every  ray  of  light,  making 
more  of  them;  and. the  bees  buzzed  about 
the  hives,  under  the  orchard  trees,  as  if 
this  were  the  pleasantest  day  that  could 
be. 

Dobree  did  not  find  it  so  pleasant.  He 
soon  turned  to  the  right,  through  a  gate 
that  shut  in  the  path  to  Wicken.  A  grove 
of  aspens  stood  round  it,  and  he  was  grate- 
ful even  for  the  doubtful  shade  they  af- 
forded. But  this  lasted  only  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  he  came  out  into  the 
broad  heat  again.  From  here  he  could 
see  his  recent  companions,  who  were  al- 
ready half-way  across  the  fen.  Bordale 
was  striding  on  in  advance  with  an  energy 
meant  to  inspirit  his  followers;  they  were 
plodding  more  slowly  behind. 

As  Dobree  looked  after  him  he  laughed. 
"  That  would  be  a  friend  for  Nat  to  con- 
sult;" and  he  laughed  again  as  he  pic- 
tured to  himself  the  two/  together.  Of 
course  it  was  possible  that  they  hod  met, 
but  quite  impossible  that  they  could  be 
friends.  That  was  why  he  had  not  said 
that  Scholefield  was  his  cousin;  for  if 
Luard  had  been  too  absent  to  notice  any 
variation  that  Bordale  might  have  made 
in  his  story  after  such  a  disclosure,  Lil- 
Hngstone,  at  least,  would  have  been  keenly 
alive  to  it ;  as  it  was,  they  might  never 
think  of  it  again. 

Dobree  had  been  left  in  the  care  of 
Scholefield's  parents  when  his  own  father 
died,  and  the  two  had  grown  up  together 
like  brothers.  They  thought  alike  on  all 
important  points,  so  their  early  intimacy 
was  confirmed,  and  many  slight  differ- 
ences drew  them  closer  together.  Dobree 
was  not  sentimental,  nor  Scholefield  help- 
less ;  yet  Dobree  thought  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  his  cousin,  he  might  have 
turned  out  a  worse  fellow  then  he  was; 
and  Scholefield  knew  that  without  Dobree 
his  dealings  with  the  world  outside  would 
have  been  more  vexatious  to  bim  than 
they  had  been.    As  it  was  for  him  that 


Dobree  was  now  collecting  those  ferns,  be 
would  have  been  indifferent  to  any  ordi- 
nary fatigue ;  but  not  to  this,  for  there 
was  no  refuge  from  the  burning  ra73  that 
poured  down  on  his  head,  and  his  own 
shadow  was  the  largest  anywhere  within 
sight. 

lie  had  already  left  Upware  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  before  him,  at  the  end  of  a 
long  straight  path,  was  Wicken  —  so  he 
had  been  told ;  he  could  net  see  it,  because 
the  houses  were  hidden  by  a  screen  of  pale 
green  foliage.  The  fen  on  that  side  was 
skirted  by  an  osier-bed,  which  sloped  up 
to  a  bank  of  willows,  and  the;e,  in  their 
turn,  trespassed  on  the  fields  till  they 
joined  some  tall,  disjointed-looking  aspens, 
that  kept  up  an  uucertain  motion,  as  if 
they  were  straying  about  to  find  rest  It 
tired  Dobree  to  look  at  them.  To  the 
right  of  these  was  an  opening,  and  away 
beyond  the  meadow  he  could  see  the  grand 
old  elms  as  they  stood  staunch  by  the 
church  that  held  so  many  tombs.  They 
also  made  shadows  over  the  fishponds 
close  to  the  graveyard  wall ;  but  these  he 
could  not  see,  for  they  hod  suuk  out  of 
sight  as  their  good  times  had  passed  oat 
of  mind.  Brasnell's  farm  now  covered  the 
site  of  the  monastery  they  had  belonged 
to.  The  old  monks  had  known  more  than 
the  people,  and  out  of  their  knowledge  had 
helped  them.  Now  everything  was  new  bat 
the  ponds,  and  they  were  preserved  because 
they  looked  old  —  they  were  there,  bat 
they  reflected  the  grave  face  of  the  church, 
and  looked  sad. 

To  the  left,  at  the  other  end  of  Wicken, 
was  the  farm  belonging  to  Spinney  Abbey; 
and  beyond  this,  and  on  ail  sides,  stretched 
the  fens,  intersected  everywhere  by  canals. 
These  canals  are  called  lodes,  and  are  at 
the  same  time  boundary  and  road ;  for  the 
chief  occupation  of  the  people  is  draining 
and  cutting  peat,  which  they  bring  back 
in  barges  adapted  to  the  size  of  the  chan- 
nel. Dobree  now  passed  the  skeleton  of 
one  of  these  barges ;  the  keel  rose  omin- 
ously out  of  the  lode,  bearded  with  the 
scum  of  raanv  floods ;  and  to  his  eyes  it 
fitly  expressed  the  dreariness  of  the  place. 
The  ground  was  black,  the  water  was 
black;  the  scant  pasture  was  sickly  and 
yellow,  and  the  cattle  loathed  it.  This 
was  the  drained  land ;  people  called  it  the 
cultivated  fen.  When  he  looked  round,  he 
tried  to  walk  faster,  but  his  feet  sank  into 
the  soft  peat ;  and  it  clung  to  his  boots  as 
he  toilea  in  the  worn  track  made  by  the 
barge-donkeys.  The  bullocks  found  this 
loose  ground  more  easy  than  the  stubbly 
grata;,  and  one  of  them  barred  his  path 
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when  he  came  to  the  cross  canal.  It  had 
been  standing  there  all  day,  stamping  the 
black  peat  into  the  water,  and  the  lilies 
into  the  peat;  its  footmarks  were  filling 
slowly  with  ooze;  and  it  was  now  lying 
down  on  the  chain  of  the  plank  he  most 
cross  by.  Too  lazy  to  set  out  of  his  way, 
it  watched  his  difficulty  through  half  dosed 
lids ;  till  at  last,  after  much  straining  and 
tugging  at  the  chain,  Dobree  got  over  to 
the  Wicken  side,  where  there  were  fewer 
signs  of  life,  and  the  stillness  and  dearth 
teemed  unbearable.  Here  and  there,  it 
b  true,  a  lonely  frog  stared  sadly  at  the 
son,  and  a  few  stray  bubbles  betrayed  some 
crawling  life  below;  bat  there  was  no 
movement  in  the  rushes  as  they  shed  their 
seeds  on  the  water,  no  movement  in  the 
lilies  as  they  slept  on  its  surface,  no  move- 
ment in  the  lode  itself  as  it  crept  on, 
sleepy  and  slimy  and  slow.  Dobree  has 
not  noticed  that  he  was  passing  the  sedge 
fen ;  for  the  hot  mud  was  seething  in  the 
son,  and  the  unwholesome  vapour  that  rose 
from  it  was  stealing  over  himself,  carrying 
with  it  the  weariness  of  the  fens.  Gradu- 
ally he  relaxed  his  pace ;  he,  too,  became 
listless  and  slow,  and  was  past  feeling  any 
reaction  of  pleasure,  when  he  neared  the 
duster  of  cottages  called  after  the  lode. 
A  number  of  barges  covered  this  end  of 
the  canal,  which  was  widened  to  receive 
them.  Peat  stacks  were  piled  along  the 
bank  for  some  distance,  and  after  this  was 
a  large  open  space,  black  with  trodden 
peat ;  then  a  high  mixed  fence,  over  which 
appeared  the  chimney-tops  of  the  cottages 
that  opened  on  the  lane,  farther  rouud  to 
the  lea.  But  even  here  there  was  no  one 
stirring,  nor  any  noise  to  be  heard. 

Then  suddenly  he  perceived  a  figure 
sitting  on  the  ground  at  no  great  distance, 
leaning  against  one  of  the  stacks.  Dobree 
had  overlooked  it  till  now  because  it  was 
on  the  shady  side,  and  its  clothes  were  the 
colour  of  the  peat.  It  was  refreshing  to 
see  a  human  creature,  though  this  one 
was  not  very  animated ;  but  as  he  drew 
near  it,  it  puzzled  him.  It  had  on  fustian 
trousers  aud  nailed  boots,  but  over  them 
a  woman's  gown.  Its  hands  rested  help- 
lessly on  the  ground,  palms  upward.  The 
attitude  was  not  one  of  sleep,  yet  it  gave 
no  sign  that  it  noticed  him.  A  torn  straw 
hat  hid  its  averted  bead.  His  instinct 
told  him  there  was  something  wrong.  He 
stood  still  before  it  at  a  little  distance; 
then  the  head  turned  slowly  round,  and 
showed  an  idiot's  gape  and  goitre.  It  was 
as  if  all  the  dreariness  of  the  fens  had 
stared  at  him  out  of  one  face ;  and  he  re- 
coiled from  it  in  disgust. 


"  One  of  two  cottages  at  the  end  of  the 
lane  —  the  first  you  come  to,"  he  said 
to  himself,  repeating  Schole field's  words. 
They  supplied  some  sense  of  companion- 
ship ;  and  he  turned  away  to  find  this  cot- 
tage. 

It  was  just  round  the  corner.  There 
was  no  gate  before  it  It  had  an  empty, 
open  look,  as  if  it  had  no  grief  or  joy,  and 
no  reserve;  and  the  stunted  marigolds 
that  grew  by  the  brick  path  were  thirsty. 
The  door  was  ajar.  Dobree  knocked 
lightly  but  heard  no  one  moving;  only 
the  clock  ticked  in  a  wearied,  warning 
tone.  Presently  he  pushed  the  door,  and 
looked.  A  woman  lay  on  a  bed  near  the 
window ;  the  tall  clock  stood  at  her  head 
and  persisted  in  its  warning.  A  thin  cas- 
cade of  blown  glass  wormed  its  way  reso- 
lutely through  the  picture  over  its  face, 
imitating  its  dull  rotation.  The  spring 
was  bent,  but  that  never  hindered  it  from 
going;  it  only  made  a  gap  in  the  land- 
scape. So  on  it  went,  round  and  round, 
the  water  always  rolling  over  the  figure 
"  2,"  every  now  and  then  bending  forward 
a  little,  when  it  would  recover  itself  with 
a  jolt  and  a  whirr  which  betrayed  its 
growing  disorder. 

The  woman  was  still,  except  her  lips, 
that  muttered  feebly,  as  if  they  too  wanted 
to  keep  time  with  the  clock.  Sometimes 
they  would  contract  nervously,  and  stay 
apart  when  she  had  lost  the  beat;  then 
they  would  begin  again,  muttering,  and 
always  trying  to  catch  the  measure.  Her 
eyes  wandered  restlessly,  but  they  took  no 
note  of  him.  The  white  blind,  drawn  be- 
fore the  window,  made  the  light  more 
grievous  to  her.  There  was  the  close  heat, 
the  aridness  of  a  sick-room  deserted,  the 
burden  of  suffering,  without  the  care 
which  mostly  lightens  it.  A  big  fly  buzzed 
into  it,  and  had  time  to  bump  itself  all 
round  the  walls,  and  against  the  hollow 
body  of  the  clock,  before  Dobree  knew 
that  he  had  been  heard.  Then  a  woman 
came  slowly  to  the  step  of  the  back  door. 
She  was  gaunt  and  pinched-looking ;  and 
her  coarse  hands  fidgeted  in  a  limp  way 
with  her  apron  while  Bhe  looked  at 
Dobree. 

"I  came  to  ask  for  some  ferns,  but  I 
fear  I  am  intruding;1'  and  he  glanced 
towards  the  sufferer. 

"  It's  only  the  fever."  She  had  the  fen 
drawl. 

"Then  it  is  not  dangerous?"  he  said, 
answering  her  look  of  indifference. 

"  Well,  it  do  take  off  some  o'  'em  ronn' 
here  most  every  year;  I  don't  think  this 
un  '11  git  up  from  it,"  and  she  suspended 
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the  action  of  the  apron  to  take  an  apa- 
thetic look  towards  the  bed. 

"  The  place  must  be  unhealthy." 

"  Handy  to  git  up  o'  the  mornin'.  The 
men  are  down  in  fen  by  three  o'clock  this 
weather.  Must  put  up  wi'  snmmat  in 
•very  place." 

"  Bat  this  is  too  close  to  the  marsh. 

"  There's  many  that  says  the  same ;  bat 
there  —  it's  the  will  o'  God,  and  it's  waste 
o'  talk  to  wonder  about  that.  But  I  don't 
mind  what  you  was  a-wantin',"  and  she 
pat  down  her  apron  impatiently,  "  for 
there's  a  large  gatherin'  o'  beans,  and  they 
takes  a  lengthy  time  to  shell." 

"  I  am  told  you  sell  ferns,  and  I  want  to 
know  if  you  hare  any  in  the  house  now." 

"  There  may  be,  and  there  mayn't." 

"  If  you  have,  I  should  like  to  see  them," 
ha  said,  suppressing  some  impatience  in  his 
turn. 

"  I  don't  know  nothin'  I  I've  only  come 
to  mind  the  place  while  Lister's  away." 
She  stopped,  as  if  to  think ;  but  nothing 
came  of  it,  and  presently  she  turned,  as  if 
she  was  going  away. 

"  Most  likely  I  have  come  to  the  wrong 
cottage." 

*'  Like  enough,  but  there's  no  one  herea- 
bouts as  minds  such  things." 

"  Whioh  is  the  way  into  the  village  ?  " 

"Up  street?  Why,"  and  she  looked 
vaguely  round,  "  ye  go  up  the  lane  as  far 
as  Copley's  corner,  then  ye  turn  down,  as 
for  as  Stannard's  yard." 

"  Thanks ;  is  there  no  straighter  road  ?  " 

"Yes,  sure-ly;  if  ye^re  minded  to  so 
straight,  ye've  only  to  go  back  to  the 
■tacks,  and  keep  along  the  bank.  Ye'll  see 
the  ohurch  when  ye  come  to  V 

She  returned  to  her  shelling  of  beans, 
and  left  Dobree  standing  on  the  threshold, 
looking  at  the  meaningless  face  of  the  sick 
woman,  listening  to  the  empty  tone  of  the 
clock.  This  followed  him  as  he  went  back 
over  the  bricks ;  and,  as  he  paused  at  the 
gate,  it  reached  him  even  there ;  it  seemed 
the  voice  of  the  solitude,  warning,  com- 
plaining, never  resting. 

He  took  the  path  the  woman  had  recom- 
mended, a  high  embankment  like  a  sea- 
wall. It  was  at  an  angle  with  that  by 
which  he  had  come,  with  much  the  same 
outlook,  and  quite  the  same  heat.  Up- 
ware  looked  from  Wioken  as  Wicken  had 
looked  from  Upware,  but  it  was  easier  to 
recognize ;  for  the  tall  engine  chimney, 
that  rose  from  among  its  colourless  houses, 
seemed  as  if  it  had  been  planted  in  the 
irregular  heap  to  mark  its  place. 

Before  Dobree  had  gone  naif-way  to  the 
church,  he  turned  into  a  aide-path  on  the 


left.  "  If  not  the  nearest  way,  at  least  the 
lanes  would  be  pleasanter  than  this,"  he 
said:  and  he  was  just  getting  over  a  stile 
into  a  corn-field,  when  he  thought  he  heard 
sounds  of  moaning  in  a  broken  shed  close 
to  the  hedge. 

It  was  a  neglected  hovel,  with  tofts  of 
grass  growing  out  of  the  holes  in  the 
thatch.  He  stopped  and  listened:  "Per- 
haps he  ought  to  go  back  and  see  what 
was  the  matter,  but  most  likely  it  was 
nothing  extraordinary ;  disease  and  mis- 
ery seemed  natural  conditions  of  the 
fen  :  why  should  he  seek  out  any  more  of 
them  ? — it  was  no  business  of  his."  Bat 
while  he  was  still  saying  this  to  himself, 
he  re-crossed  the  stile,  and  was  going  re- 
luctantly round  the  shed,  when  some  one 
crept  out  stealthily,  and  a  gruff  voice  be- 
hind fiim  said,  — 

"  Listenin'  don't  go  wi'  fine  clothes.*1 

"  I  thought  I  heard  groans  as  if  some 
one  was  ill,"  said  Dobree  as  he  turned,  and 
went  towards  an  old  man  who  had  come  to 
the  farther  corner  of  the  shed.  When 
Dobree  drew  near  him,  he  shut  the  door, 
and  stood  before  it.  He  had  a  grizzled 
beard  of  some  days'  growth,  and  looked 
haggard.  A  few  straws  straggled  from  the 
pitchfork  he  held  in  his  hand ;  he  planted 
this. firmly  in  the  ground,  and  folded  his 
hand  on  the  top  of  it,  S3  he  took  his  stand 
before  the  door,  eyeing  Dobree  with  evi- 
dent suspicion. 

"  Well,  and  if  there  was  some  one  took 
bad,  is  that  any  call  for  pry  in*  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  if  I  could  be  of  any  use.'1 

"If  that's  all  yer  a-thinkin'  about,  ye 
may  get  'bout  yer  business ;  for  what  ye 
heeard  was  only  me  —  for  I'm  sore 
troubled  with  the  rheumatics ;  and,  when 
I  moves  "  and  he  pressed   down  bis 

trembling  hand  over  his  corduroys,  with 
an  expression  of  great  suffering* 

"Well,  I'm  glad  it's  no  worse;"  and 
Dobree  moved  on,  though  he  was  not  sat- 
isfied. 

"  Is  this  the  way  into  the  village?  " 

"Hinderway,"  the  old  man  answered, 
flinging  his  thumb  over  his  right  shoulder 
in  the  direction  of  the  ohuroh,  with  an 
alacrity  that  cast  some  doubt  on  the 
"  rheumatics." 

Dobree  had  not  gone  many  steps  before 
he  heard  a  shrill  voice  calling  after  him. 
"  I  say,  Mister,"  and  he  turned  to  see  a 
small  boy  in  dust  and  fustian. 

u  Grandfeyther  says  ye  must  go  arter- 
way  1 "  and,  making  the  characteristic  sign 
over  his  left  shoulder,  he  scuffled  back  to 
the  shed. 

Dobree  had  already  taken  his  own  way; 
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this  soon  brought  him  to  another  stile, 
which  he  got  over ;  and  a  flutter  of  white 
feathers  on  a  stagnant  pool  announced  his 
arrival  on  the  high  road. 

That  at  least  was  something-  gained; 
and  he  walked  briskly  down  the  "  street." 
This  passed  along  the  side  of  a  large  open 
green.  At  one  corner  was  an  enormous 
oak;  the  grass  round  it  was  worn  away, 
showing  it  to  be  the  meeting  place  of 
merry  feet,  which  were  now  swinging  un- 
easily from  the  school  benches,  bringing 
down  on  their  owners  many  reproofs. 

It  was  quiet  under  the  old  oak-tree  now, 
save  for  the  buzzing  gossip  of  three  old 
men,  who  sat  in  a  corner  of  the  crooked 
seat,  and  were  wise  at  the  expense  of  their 
neighbours, 

The  houses  stood  round  in  a  half-square  ; 
their  plaster  fronts,  coloured  a  pale  yellow, 
lookea  soft  and  rich  under  the  wide  eaves, 
and  were  made  still  darker  by  a  row  of 
horse-chestnut  trees,  which  extended  the 
whole  length  of  the  buildings.  This  sultry 
weather  had  tempted  the  wives  to  leave 
their  usual  work,  and  sit  outside ;  so  the 
long,  broad  shade  was  alive  with  parti- 
coloured groups  of  women,  sewing,  talk- 
ing, and  dancing  children ;  all  the  faces 
were  glad  with  the  sense  of  summer  holi- 
day. Beyond  this,  were  the  sheds  with 
newly  painted  carts  standing  out  to  dry ; 
and,  last  of  all,  the  blacksmith's  shop. 

Here  stood,  leaning  in  the  doorway,  a 
still  figure  —  so  still  as  to  be  hardly  notice- 
able; but  Dobree,  quick-sighted  after  his 
late  disgust,  recognized  another  idiot  — 
and  that  tainted  the  sweetness  of  the  scene 
lor  him. 

He  passed  on  quickly,  till  he  had  crossed 
another  green  like  the  first ;  and  then  the 
booses  closed  in  to  the  road  on  each  side 
of  the  way. 

A  little  farther  on  he  saw  a  knot  of 
people  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  before 
the  ruins  of  a  building  half  pulled  down. 
This  was  a  good  sight  to  Dobree  —  "  most 
likely  they  would  help  him  to  the  ferns  " 
— for  till  now,  he  had  not  met  any  one  he 
thought  it  worth  while  to  ask  about  them ; 
and  he  had  not  ventured  to  disturb  the 
dwellers — if  there  were  any  —  in  the  syc- 
amore-shaded farm  be  had  just  passed  on 
the  left-hand  side.  So  he  stopped  just  out 
of  earshot  of  these  people;  feigning  an 
unnatural  interest  in  a  patch  of  du3ty  po- 
tatoes, till  their  conversation  should  come 
to  an  end. 

The  young  man  in  the  bath  chair  was 
evidently  a  parson  —  fair,  and  worn-look- 
ing. He  spoke  with  difficulty,  but  his 
•yes  were  bright  with  an  eagerness  which 
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was  sad  to  see.  His  sister's  strength 
not  wasted  by  such  excitement.  She  stood 
at  his  side,  critically  watching  the  effort 
of  his  eagerness  on  Treen  the  builder. 

"  This  enthusiasm  might  spoil  his  bar- 
gain," Miss  Porteous  thought ;  for  he  was 
arguing  in  favour  of  some  pet  plan  to  im- 
prove the  almshouses ;  and  he  was  anxious 
to  have  it  finished  while  he  yet  had  a  voice 
in  the  matter,  because  the  parish  was 
striving  to  be  economical  in  some  way  that 
was  vexatious  to  the  pensioners. 

When  he  became  aware  of  the  stranger, 
he  pointed  him  out  to  his  sister ;  and  Do- 
bree, seeing  that  a  favourable  moment  had 
come,  hurried  towards  them. 

He  told  his  object  in  coming  to  Wioken 
—  his  'experience  of  the  people  —  and  his 
circuitous  walk  into  the  village. 

"  That  must  have  been  Martha  Lister," 
said  Miss  Porteous  aside  to  her  brother, 
after  she  had  expressed  the  due  proportion 
of  conventional  sympathy  with  Dobree;  for 
the  woman  had  sent  him  more  than  a  mile 
out  of  his  way. 

"  Yes,  indeed ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Porteous* 
with  an  impatient  movement,  as  he  thought 
of  Mrs.  Lister,  under  her  care.  "  It  is 
nearly  a  week  since  either  of  us  were  down 
there,  and  we  really  must  try  —  "  but  ha 
interrupted  himself  to  attend  to  Dobree. 

"He  had  gone  to  the  wrong  cottage. 
The  one  he  waa  looking  for  was  next  door; 
but  it  stood  back  from  the  road,  and  had  a 
hedge  in  front.  Beade  was  the  name  of 
the  people  who  lived  there." 

Dobree  asked  the  shortest  way  back  to 
it. 

That  sounded  rather  intricate ;  and  it 
occurred  to  Miss  Porteous  that  she  had 
some  parish  duties  that  obliged  her  to  go 
into  that  neighbourhood.  She  would  show 
bim  the  way  herself. 

Mr.  Porteous  looked  good-naturedly  glad 
when  she  offered  this;  for,  as  he  after- 
wards contended,  in  spite  of  his  sister's  op- 
position, "  there  waa  something  very  pro- 
possessing  about  the  man." 

"  Would  he  not  rest  at  the  Parsonage 
before  he  went  on  ?  " 

Dobree  regretted  that  he  was  obliged  to 
be  back  in  Cambridge  before  seven  o'clock, 
if  possible ;  so,  after  some  exchange  of 
pleasant  assurances,  they  went  off  at  once. 

Mr.  Porteous  beckoned  back  his  sister. 
"  If  you  had  the  *  Cattle  Plague  *  Caution 
we  put  aside  for  Widow  Gaithorne,  you 
might  find  some  one  going  across  fen  to- 
night who  would  take  it  to  her.** 

Miss  Porteous  tapped  the  packet  she  held 
in  her  left  hand  with  her  forefinger  lightly, 
and  looked  at  bim  intelligently.    On  the 
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top-  of  it  was  the  '♦Caution,"' — beading 
many  small  duties.  Then  she  led  the  way 
-4o*vq  a  narrow  path*  between,  towo  garden 
fences. 

fthe  was  neither-  pretty  nor  ugly;  her 
features  matched  each  other  and  her  skin, 
which  was  of  a  serviceable,-  sallow.  A  pat- 
'teraof  neatness  about  the  throat  and 
-wrists ;  in  foot,  correct  in*  everything,  she 
was  the  "clergyman's  sister.1'  Her  man- 
ners were  stiff,  and  her  ready*  sympathy 
with  other  people's  affairs*  lost  its  agreea- 
ble-flavour  in  the*  professional  twang  that 
pervaded  it. 

A*  they  turned  into*  the'  wider  lane,  and 
she  began  to  do  the  honours  of  Wioken  to 
Debrce,  he  felt  a  dim-  suspicion  that  he,  in 
his  tarn-,  had  become  a*  "duty ; "  and  the 
eighteen  miles'  walk  on  this*  hot  July  day 
had  so  reduced  his  vanity,  that  it  did  not 
assert  itself  to  dispute-  it.  However  that 
might  be,  it  was  a*  great  effort  for  him  to 
talk,  the  smbject  too  was  disagreeable  to 
him)  for  he  had  taken-  a-  strong  dislike  to 
the  fens.  So,  by  the  time  she  had*  ex- 
plained to  him  that  Wicken  was  like  an 
island  in  them,  with  bo  thoroughfare,  for 
the  Sohain  road  led  only  to  a  farm-in  High 
Fen;  that  the  misery  he  had  seen  had 
given  him  a  true  notion  of  the-  state  of  the 
people  —  of  those-,  at  least,  wbo>  were 
really  engaged  in  fen* work;  and  though 
ha  had  exerted  himself  to  show  a  civil  in-' 
terest  in  it  all,  he  was  quite-  oppressed  by 
the  stagnation  of  the  place*  and  his-  own 
weariness  of  it. 

When  they  had  gone  some- distance,  and 
there  had  been  a  pause,  he  described  the 
strange  manner  of  the  oldmanattheahed. 
Mass  Porteous  grew  v*ry  attentive,  que** 
tinned  him  minutely  about  it,  and  then-  be* 
came  thoughtful.  "  I  think  I  can  guess  the 
secret  of  this,"  she  said  presently ;  then  in 
a  brisker  tone,  "and  we  ought  to  look- into 
it. at  once,  but  there  is-arways'so  much  to 
fee  done,  especially  since  my  poor  brother 
»  UL"  And  she  stopped  before  a  little 
gate,  while  she  looked-  doubtfully  at  Do? 
nree;  "  I  do  not  think  you  are  likely  to 
lose  your  way  now.    You  must  follow  this 

eithas  far  as  it  goes.    Then  turn  to  your 
ft  down  the  tone  that  opens  on  the  fens 

—  you  can  hardly  mistake*  the  cottage 
now." 

•  a  No ; "  be  was  sure  he  was  alt  right ;  he 
thanked  her,  and  was  afraid-  ho  had  taken 
too)  much  of  her  time. 

-  She  was  eager  to  remind-  him  that  she 
had  been  "  obliged-  to*  come  so  far.  And 
besides,"  she*  added*  with  a  self-censoious 
ejnH*  and.  stiff  little  bow,  '<  I  think  your 
misfortune  will  have-  given  u»  an  insight 


into  something  importantfor  as  to  know ; " 
and  she  disappeared  into  the  house. 

Now  Dobree  would  not  have  to  talk  any 
more.  The  way,  too,  wad  not  so  much  ex- 
posed, for  the  trees  met  over  the  narrow 
bridle-path.  ThiB  soon  ended  m*  Lode 
Lane,  and  he  bad  not  many  steps  to  go  be- 
fone  he  name  to  the-  Beadea'  cottage. 

It.  was  secluded  from  its  neighbour^  by 
an  alder  hedge  that  ran-  between  tbe>  two 
gardens..  This  was.  so  high  and  ragged 
that,  it  cast  *  broken  shadows  over  the 
thatched  roof;  andV  *  siting  with  the  briar 
fence  in  frost  and  the  elm-bank  on  the 
other  side,  held  the  cottage  quite  secret  is 
a  delicious  nest  of  green.  For  the  white 
bindweed  crept  all*  aver  the  fonoe,  losing 
itself  among  the  roses,  hanging  its  clear 
bells  round  the  alder  trunks,  running  in 
and  out  through  the  branches,  and  twining 
itself  with  everything,  till  at  last,  it  dared 
to  mingle  with  the  honeysuckle  over  the 
window.  That  the  honeysuckle  was  an 
object  of  chief  care,  was  betrayed  by  sun- 
dry pieces  of  red  wool  which  held  it  against 
the  wail.  It  left  flickering  lights  on  the 
casement,  and  made  pleasant  shelter  for 
the  thrushes'  cage  that,  hung  on  a  nail  in 
the  corner.  But  oven  the  bindweed  did 
not  touch  the  pale  lilies,  as  they  stood 
stately  by  the  door,  holding  a  orown  of 
light  over  the  rich,  sweet  flowers  that  «iotr 
ed  in  the  dampness  below. 

The  cottage  itself  was  old  and  weather- 
beaten  ;  but  the  seams  in  its  grey  thatch 
were  hidden,  by  clematis  and  Lvy  that 
elimbed  all  over  It,  peeping  under  the 
eaves,  and  playing  in  ite. queer  corners,  till 
it  looked  like  a  cluster  of  buds  and  nests 
and  glistening  leaves  —  a  mysterious  home 
for  spiders  and  lithe  creeping  things,  which 
were  now  butting  about  in  the  sunshine* 

As  Dobree  turned  the  gate  on  its  one 
hinge,  be  saw  this  happy  look  of  freedom, 
and  it  was.  a  relied 

The  door  was  shut*  and  he>  knocked,  bat 
no  one  answered.  It  was  the  stillness  of  a 
house  deserted  As  he  pulled  the  leather 
thong  that  raised  the  iatoh  he  saw  the  door 
key,  which  had  been  left  in  a  hole,  in  the 
corner ;  but  "  it  was  a  long  walk  to  take  a 
second  time:  before  he  went  away  he 
would  go  round  and  see  if  he  could  And 
anyone,"  So,  stooping  under  the  eaves, 
and  slipping  on  the  green  stones,  he.  made 
his  way  to  the  back  of  the  house.  Here 
the  bushes*  grew  high,  under  the  bent  or- 
chard trees,  and  hid  the  Bweet  thyme  and 
lavender  that  bordered  the  path  to  the 
bee-hives.  Openings  in  the  branches 
showed  gluapaea.o£  the  fen  beyond;,  hat 
there  was  no  one  to  be  seen. 
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Be  was  very  thirsty.  Ha  took  a  cup 
wbicb  had  been  left  on  the  window-sill  and 
went  back  to  the  weiL  It  stood  id  a  corner 
coder  the  elms,  and  was  made  dark  by  a 
thick  roof  of  ivy,  which  extended  its  shade 
ever  a  low,  wonm-eaten  bench  that  faoed 
the  boose. 

After  he  had  drunk  some*  water,  Dobree 
•at  down  here,  and  leaned  against  the  thick 
leaves,  glad  to  rest. 

Here  everything  was  in  direct  contrast 
to  the  fens.  Nature  was  generous,  and  the 
ilightt  guidance  was  done  with  a  loving,  if 
an  untutored,  hand.  There,  silence  was 
sospoken*  pain.  Here,  it  was  glad  life,  just 
audible  in  the  suppressed  humming  of  the 
iasects,  the  soft  twittering  of  the  birds, 
and  til  sounds  of  low  breath  and  gentle 
nevement  that  were  seldom  disturbed. 
Dobree  dad  not  mean  to  stay  there  long : 
he  said  so  to  himself  more  than  onoe ;  but, 
overcome  by  the  heat  and  fatigue,  he  yield- 
ed to  the  soothing  influences  of  the  place, 
and  presently  he  fell  asleep,  lulled  by  the 
half  light,  the  low  voices,  and  the  heavy 
carat  of  flowers. 

Bt  had  been  unconscious  some  time, 
when  be  was  startled  by  a.  slight  pressure 
as  bis  shoulder  and  a  softness  against  his 
cheek.  When  he  moved,  it  was  hastily 
withdrawn,  and  he  heard  a  rustling  in  the 
leaves  behind  him.  He  roused  himself  to 
sat  who  it*  was,  but  there  was  no  one 


Then  he  stood  up,  and  looked  round  the 
by,  but  he  saw  no  sign*  of  anyone,  and  sat 
town  agaiib.  Just  then  he  was  attracted 
by  the  gleam  of  some  bright  steel  knitting* 
needles,  glancing .  in>  tiie  son.  They  be- 
longed  to  am  unfinished  stocking,  whieh 
bad  been  thrown  down  in  disorder.  He 
considered*  it  for  a  moment,  somewhat 
pnuled,  then  picked  up  the  nearest  needle, 
and  was  using  this  to  hook  up  the  work 
that  lay  almost  beyond  his  react],  when  he 
besame  conscious  that  two  bright  eyes 
were  looking  down  upon  him  from  the  ivy 
haves  with  a  vivacity  an-  intensity  of  fun, 
omits  sontneioua;  He  let  go  the  stocking, 
end  reached  down,  a*  fluffy  kitten  from  a 
aWf  he  had!  not  noticed  before,  and  which 
evidently  bad  been  the  unsafe  resting-place 
s£  the  hmttmgr  It  was  a  tiny  spoiled  pet, 
that  refused  alike  to  be  stilt  or  unnoticed. 
Itesoapsd  again  into  the  ivy,  and  held  up 
its  paw  defiantly,  as  it  eluded  his  efforts  to 
catch  it  Then,  when  he  was  tired,  it  came 
ef  its  owavaccced  and  settled  down  on  his 
skevey  purring  with  a*  satisfaction  quite'  at 
variance  with  its  former  shyness;  and  if, 
while/  Date*  sat  watching*,  ft*  graceful 
awtnacntcj.  ha  allowed  bis-  thought*  to 


wander  back  to- the  knitting,  it  took  notb- 
incr  from  his  sense  of  borne  rest. 

This  he  carried  with  him  as  he  set  ou£ 
on  his  return;  and  though  the  dulness 
was  the  same  as  before,  it  aid  not  seem  so 
hopeless.  The  fixed  stare  of  the  fens  had 
oppressed  him  as  a  spectacle  of  slow  death ; 
but  now,  this  secret  home  suggested  life 
and  beauty,  and,  simple  as  it  was,  it 
changed  his  dreary  mood  into  a  pleasant 
dreaminess.  As  he  plodded  on  by  the 
canal,  not  looking  beyond  the  path,  nof 
caring  to  think,  the  dark  water  bearing 
fair  lilies  seemed  a  fit  emblem  of  this  life 
in  death ;  so  his  -interest  fastened  on  it, 
and  he  grew  curious  of  what  might  be  be- 
neath the  surface,  and  then  he  laughed, 
knowing  it  was  a  drain.  Perhaps  them 
was  some  .touoh  of  satire  at  more  fine  re-r 
search,  that  brings  to  light  few  pleasant 
things,  and'  oftener  nothing  —  but  all  wad 
lazy  dreaming,  nothing  thought.  As  he 
came  to  the  cross  canal  he  paused,  and, 
looking  over  the  lode  towards  the  sedge 
fen,  it  occurred  to  t^im  that  he  had  paid 
but  little  attention  to  this  curiosity.  When 
he  first  stopped,  the  water  was  shadowless 
save  for  his  own  figure  reflected  dimly;, 
but  while  he  stood  there,  there  came  an- 
other shadow  that  blended  with  his,  then 
stood  alone.  He  had  not  heard  any  foot- 
steps because  the  peat  deadened  the  sound* 
and  he  had  been  too  absent  to  notice  that 
anyone  was  walking  by  the  side  lode. 

This  reflection  showed  a  woman's  figure 
beat  under  a  large  wheat-sheaf,  which  she 
carried. on  her  head  and  supported  witlj 
one  hand.  Some  drapery  hanging  from? 
the  corn  fell  over  her  left  shoiUder,  and 
blotted  out  her  hand,  whieh  was  firmly 
planted  on  her  hip.  Slight  ripples  in  the 
outline  suggested  a  heavy  garment  drawn 
into  close  folds. 

A  certain  grace  in  this- dark  oaryatide 
kept  Dobree  looking  at  it,  rather  than  at 
the1  real  woman*  "  The  fen  people  were> 
coarse;  the  charm  would  be  dispelled.1* 
But  when  he  did  look  at  her,  he  found 
that  he  had  judged  toe  hastily. 

Her  coarse  gown  was  weather-stained, 
and  as  it  wound  round  her,  shapeless  in 
itself*  hiding  her  shape,  it  shrouded  her  in 
sombre  buea  of  brown,  making  her  seeuV 
one  with,  the  soil ;  just  as  the  heavy  spirit 
of  the  fens  had.  settled  upon  her,  and  stul- 
tified her  life.  Great  rolls  of  hair  strug* 
gled  from  beneath  the  canvas  cloth/  thai 
bound  the  bundle  on  her  head.  This,  too, 
was  brown,  but  intense  in  shadow,  soft  in 
fitful  lights,  as  it  mixed  with  the  wheat- 
cans  and  poppies  that  strayed  down  her 
neck.    Pressed  by  the  weight  above,  it 
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stood  in  a  coil  over  her  low  wide  forehead, 
making  her  fine  features  seem  more  fine. 
Her  beaut j  would  hare  shown  in  painful 
contrast  to  the  work  she  did,  had  not  its 
calm  expressed  less  of  endurance  than  of 
apathy. 

She  had  had  no  motive  in  stopping,  only 
the  instinct  common  to  animals,  to  stare  in 
the  direction  in  which  they  see  others 
staring.  She  looked  iuto  the  lode  as  Do 
bree  had  done,  and,  like  him,  saw  nothing. 
His  knowledge  and  her  ignorance  met. 
When  she  found  that  she  had  thrust  her- 
self under  the  notice  of  the  stranger,  she 
looked  up  at  him  and  turned  away.  Her 
eyes  were  clear  and  blue,  with  a  shadow 
in  them;  and  Do  bree  noticed  especially 
the  firm  line  of  her  mouth,  which  might- 
have  been  so  passionate  and  was  so  re- 
posed. She  passed  away  from  him  silent- 
ly, as  the  shadow  had  come,  and  he  walked 
On  as  before. 

CHAPTER    lit. 

The  young  woman  whom  Dobree  had 
just  met  was  on  her  way  to  Wicken.  After 
the  left  him,  she  had  not  gone  far  before 
she  saw  three  men  running  along  the  bank 
that  led  from  Brasnell's  farm  to  the  lode 
lane;  and  in  another  minute  young  Bras- 
oell  ran  out  of  the  plantation  in  pursuit 
of  them.  She  recognized  by  their  dress 
that  they  were  Cambridge  "  young  gen- 
tlemen." It  was  Bordale's  party  that  had 
been  caught  trespassing.  They  were  all 
some  distance  apart;  Bordale  first,  then 
Luard.  As  they  drew  nearer  she  could 
hear  what  they  said. 

.  "Come  on;  you're  awfully  slow,"  Bor-' 
dale  called  out  to  Luard,  who  lagged  be- 
hind, waiting  for  Lillingstone.  "  Come 
on;  he's  all  right;  he's  taken  a  short 
cut;"  as  Lillingstone  struck  across  the 
fen,  making  for  the  main  lode. 

Luard  looked  back  again  hastily,  took 
this  for  granted,  and  soon  outstripped  Bor- 
dale. 

The  girl  did  not  see  where  they  went : 
she  had  no  eyes  but  for  Lillingstone. 
"Surely,"  she  thought,  "he  can't  know 
where  he's  going  to." 

No;  that  was  plain,  for  when  he  came 
fo  the  little  cross-lode  he  stopped  sudden- 
ly, and  looked  back.  Brasnell  was  gain- 
ing on  him,  bo  he  took  the  leap ;  but  his 
hesitation  had  spoiled  it,  and  he  came 
down  juBt  inside  the  bank,  bringing  away 
some  of  the  peat  in  his  falL 

Brasnell  came  up  to  the  edge  a  minute 
after. 

"  Tour  name  and  college,"  he  demanded, 
in  a  loud  voice. 


Lillingstone  did  not  answer.  He  tried 
to  scramble  up  the  side,  but  the  bog  gars 
way  under  his  weight,  and  he  was  soon 
up  to  the  middle  in  water.  Brasnell 
watched  his  efforts  with  a  grin,  and  his 
face  glowed  with  sunburn  and  vindictive- 
ness,  as  he  stood  with  arms  folded  and 
lees  astride,  repeating  his  question. 

Lillingstone  felt  that  if  he  struggled  he 
would  sink  rapidly,  so  he  planted  his  arms' 
as  firmly  as  he  could  on  the  bank,  and 
waited  to  gain  strength. 

He  now  turned  his  head  round,  and 
looked  up  at  Brasnell  with  a  sneer  of 
haughty  contempt.  "  Supposing  that  you 
were  to  give  me  the  name  of  yours  t" 

This  had  reference  to  Brasnell's  bine 
cricketing  cap,  which  was  perched  impu- 
dently over  bis  eyes.  His  habit  of  adopt- 
ing college  colours,  to  which  he  had  bo 
right,  was  one  of  the  snobbish  tricks 
which  had  already  brought  him  into  dis- 
repute in  Cambridge.  He  said  nothing; 
but  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that 
Lillingstone  was  sinking  lower. 

The  girl  had  thrown  down  her  bundle, 
and  run  to  the  place.  She  looked  at 
Brasnell  with  surprise ;  but  he  knew  the 
danger  as  well  as  they  did,  and  had  began 
to  move  off. 

"  Aren't  you  going*  to  help  the  gentle- 
man ?  "  she  called  out  after  him. 

"  Not  I,  if  he  can't  answer  a  civil  ques- 
tion," he  said  over  his  shoulder  as  he  in- 
creased his  pace. 

Lillingstone  made  one  more  desperate 
effort  to  get  on  the  bank,  but  he  only 
sank  lower. 

The  girl  looked  on,  trembling  with 
fright.  "  Please,  sir,  keep  quiet ;  it's  such 
dangerous  ground  there  I " 

"If  I  could  only  get  a  footing,"  be 
gasped  out,  looking  helplessly  about 
him. 

The  girl  seemed  to  have  a  bright  idea. 
"Don't  move  one  bit.  I'll  be  back  in  a 
minute." 

Lillingstone  looked  after  her  in  surprise 
as  she  ran  away ;  but  he  understood  when 
he  saw  her  pick  up  her  bundle  of  wheat, 
and  bring  it  towards  him.  He  had  man- 
aged to  alter  his  position  a  little,  and  was 
now  supporting  himself  by  his  two  elbows 
on  the  bank,  for  he  realized  that  it  was 
M  dangerous  ground,"  and  he  hardly  dared 
to  breathe. 

"  That  idea  of  yours  will  be  the  saving 
of  me  1 "  he  exclaimed,  as  she  put  the 
wheat  down  before  him.  He  reached  out 
his  hand  towards  it. 

"  No.     You  keep  still.    1*11  sink  it  end- 
'waya  by  the  side  of  you;  and  when  it 
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touches  the  bottom,  you'll  take  hold  of  it, 
and  ease  yourself  up  a  little  at  a  time." 

Lillingstone  watched  her  as  she  lowered 
it  gently  into  the  black  water  of  the  lode. 

"Now  you  mustn't  be  too  quick/' she 
said,  as  she  let  it  go ;  "  and  when  you've 
got  it  well  under  you,  I'll  be  ready  to  give 
yon  a  hand." 

It  now  stood  more  than  two  feet  above 
the  surface. 

She  looked  on  a  moment  to  see  that  he 
followed  her  instructions;  and,  while  he 
was  slowly  pressing  down  the  dry  straw 
beneath  him,  she  worked  at  the  peat  with 
her  feet,  to  increase  an  uneven ness  that 
was  there  already.  Then  she  knelt  down, 
pressing  her  knees  against  it  for  support. 

"You're  sure  you've  got  a  good  hold 
now  ¥  " 

*  Yes :  but  I'm  not  so  sure  that  I  shall 
be  able  to  scramble  up  this  soft  stuff." 

"I'm  here  to  help  you,  if  you'll  take  hold 
of  my  bands." 

«•  Bat  1  should  pull  you  in." 

ul'm  not  afraid  for  myself,  if  you'll  only 
do  the  best  you  can,  and  tell  me  when 
you're  ready.  I'm  stronger  than  you 
think,"  she  added,  seeing  that  Lillingstone 
Hill  hesitated  a  little. 

He  looked  round,  and  saw  that  was  the 
only  thing  for  him  to  do ;  so  he  accepted 
the  risk,  and  in  a  minute  more  he  was  on- 
firm  ground. 

They  both  stood  silent  for  a  moment 
The  girl's  face  was  bright  with  excitement; 
and  Lillingstone  noticed  her  beauty  now 
for  the  first  time.  She  turned  her  face 
away  as  he  looked  at  her,  for  she  felt  so 
thankful  —  it  was  an  effort  for  her  not  to 
err.  She  would  have  been  glad  to  go  on 
without  any  more  speaking,  but  Lilling- 
fttone's  gratitude  soon  found  expression  in 
words;  and  their  warmth  was  not  lessened, 
perhaps,  by  bis  admiration  of  her. 

*°  (Xi,  don't  thank  me  so  much,"  she  said, 
interrupting  him ;  *•  I'm  only  so  glud  that 
1  wai  coming  by  just  then;  and  as  for  my 
gleaniug,  you  mustn't  be  so  sorry  for  that. 
IV*  true  it's  gone,  but  it's  been  useful." 

Lillingstone  said  no  more  for  the  pres- 
ent; but  he  was  thinking  of  asking  her 
where  she  lived,  wheu  the  prospect  of  the 
second  walk  reminded  him  of  his  return 
now.  He  looked  down  at  his  clothe*,  all 
mad-stained  and  black,  and  laughed,  in 
spite  of  the  dilemma  he  was  in. 

"1  can't  go  to  Cambridge  in  this  plight, 
can  IT ' 

"Not  exactly,"  she  answered,  smiling  a 
little  (Jiyly  at  his  appearance.  Then  she 
taid  qu'cfcly,  and  with  heightened  colour, 
*li  you're  not  in  a  great  hurry,  I  could 


]  wash  them  for  you  —our  cottage  is  close 
by." 

"  I  should  be  thankful  to  avail  myself  of 
your  offor,  but  I  don't  like  to  add  anything 
to  the  trouble  I  have  given  you  to-day." 

"  Then  if  you'll  please  come  on,  sir,"  she 
said,  pa&siug  over  this,  and  moving  for- 
ward a  step  or  two  —  "for  they'll  take 
some  time  to  dry."  And  they  walked 
on. 

While  she  was  speaking,  a  lad  had  come 
on  to  the  towing-path  from  Wicken. 

"  Do  you  think  that  boy  would  ♦  ake  a 
note  to  Upware  for  me?"  said  Lilling- 
stone ;  "  I  was  with  two  friends  when  we 
were  overtaken  by  that  fellow." 

The  girl  smiled  derisively  when  he  spoke 
of  "  his  friends." 

"Of  course  he  would,"  she  said;  "he 
must  be  going  there  now ;  this  is  the  road 
to  it.  I  think  your  friends  are  safe  enough, 
if  you're  in  trouble  about  them  —  they 
seemed  to  know  the  country  better  than 
you,  sir." 

Lillingstone  did  not  appear  to  notice  the 
doubt  thrown  upon  his  friends;  he  was 
taking  paper  after  paper  from  his  pockets^ 
but  they  were  all  soaked  through.  At 
last  he  took  out  some  tablets.  "  That's  a 
wonder,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  as  he 
opened  them,  and  began  at  ouce  a  note  to 
Bbrdale. 

" I'll  go  on  and  make  a  fire,"  the  girl 
said,  as  Lillingstone  walked  more  slowly 
while  he  was  writing.  "If  you'll  follow 
straight,  on  till  you  come  to  the  stacks, 
then  turn  to  the  left,  and  it's  the  second 
cottage  you  come  to  up  the  lane." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Lillingstone,  as  court- 
eously as  if  she  had  been  of  his  own  rank ; 
44  I  shall  not  be  long  in  following  you." 
He  looked  up  from  his  writing  more  than 
once,  before  she  was  out  of  sight,  for  he 
was  struck  by  the  unusual  dignity  of  her 
carriage. 

"Can  you  take  a  note  for  me  to  Up- 
ware  ?  "  he  asked,  when  the  boy  came  up. 

*•  I'm  a-takin'  one  there  a'ready,"  he  said, 
holding  out  a  large  official-looking  paper 
addressed  to  Mrs.  Gaitborne. 

"  I  waut  you  to  go  to  the  inn '  Five  miles 
from  anywhere/  near  the  ferry.  You 
know  Y  " 

The  boy  admitted  Blowly  that  he  did 
know ;  he  was  staring  in  open-mouth  aston- 
ishment at  the  state  of  Lillingstone's 
clothes. 

'•  Well,  you'll  be  quick :  and  be  sure  to 
give  this  to  Mrs.  Watson." 

The  boy's  expression  was  not  very  as- 
suring, but  the  sight  of  a  shilling  quickened 
his  intelligence,  and  he  went  off  at  a  pace 
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Which  gave  Lillingstone  some  tape  that 
the  following  note  would  be  delivered :  — 


«« 


Deab  Bobdalb,  —  I  took  what  I  thought  a 
short  cat  across  the  fen,  bat  there  was  no  path, 
so  I  .had  to  jump  the  lode.  I  missed  it,  got  a 
ducking,  and  am  now  on  ray  way  to  a  cottage  to 
get  my  things  dried.  Don't  wait  for  me  —shall 
get  back  to  Cambridge  towards  the  evening." 


From  Good  Words. 
PAGANINI. 

BT  RET.  H.  BAWB1B. 

Who  is  this  man  who  rises  up  suddenly 
in  the  world  of  music,  and  whose  fame 
passes  with  the  brightness  and  rapidity 
of  a  meteor  through  the  civilized  world ; 
who  at  the  moment  when  Baillot,  8pohr, 
Rode,  and  Lafont  seemed  to  have  explored 
the  heights  and  depths  of  the  violin, 
opened  up  new  vistas  fall  of  strange,  un- 
paralleled mysteries,  and  gave  us  glimpses 
into  a  hell,  purgatory,  and  paradise  be- 
yond the  dreams  even  of  Dante  —  whose 
gaunt  and  supernatural  figure  startled 
and  fascinated  the  crowds  that  thronged 
about  him,  a  solitary  man  amongst  men, 
but  so  unlike  them,  that  he  seemed  to  be- 
long to  another  race,  and  to  discourse  in 
the  weird  music  of  another  world  —  who 
bowed  to  none,  yet  was  idolized  by  all  — 
whose  engagements  were  negotiated  by 
kings  and  ministers  —  who  could  spurn 
the  prayers  of  princes  and  grand  duchesses, 
and  yet  received  honour  at  their  hands, 
and  was  alternately  decorated  by  the  Pope, 
and  anathematized  by  the  clergy ;  —  who 
was  this  exceptional  being  reigning  su- 
preme for  forty  years  without  a  rival  over 
the  conflicting  schools  of  Italy,  Germany, 
and  France,  at  whose  approach  the  great- 
eat  masters  confessed  themselves  van- 
quished —  who,  although  he  set  the  fash- 
ions, infected  whole  populations,  invented 
a  new  school  yet  in  his  own  peculiar  great- 
ness had  no  masters,  no  equals,  and  has 
left  no  followers?  This  man,  who  has 
stamped  so  indelible  an  impression  of 
himself  upon  the  musical  world,  whilst  his 
name  will  survive  as  the  synonym  of  won- 
der and  mystery  to  the  remote  ages  —  this 
Hercules  of  the  Violin  was  Nicolo  Pag- 
anini. 

In  the  early  days  of  his  boyhood  were 
probably  laid  the  seeds  of  that  idiosyncra- 
sy of  temperature  which  became  at  once 
the  glory  and  the  curse  of  his  life.  Little 
as  we  know  about  the  human  brain,  it  is 
tolerably  certain  that  its  particles  move  in 
physical  grooves  and  acquire  methodical 


arrangements,  which  correspond  to  what 
we  call  mental  qualities  and  states  of 
mind.  Illness  Bzay  perpetuate  some,  and 
modify  others.  Great  severity  may  haves 
similar  effect ;  recurrent  outward  action, 
for  instance,  may  create  intense  propensity 
in  certain  directions,  and  thus  impart  tat 
perseverance  of  mania  to  inward  disposi- 
tions ;  the  nervous  system  at  the  sans 
time,  if  it  does  not  break  down,  becomes 
over  developed,  and  is  then  endowed  with 
an  almost  supernatural  sensibility.  Some- 
thing of  this  Kind  appears  to  have  been  tat 
case  with  Pagaaini;  he  was  by  natun 
very  delicate.  At  four  years  old  he  was 
nearly  buried  alive,  he  lay  a  whole  day  is 
a  state  of  catalepsy,  and  was  already  placed 
bb  his  ishroud,  when  he  revived,  but  with 
a  nervous  system  which  from  that  trow 
forward  showed  signs  of  a  strange  and  un- 
natural susceptibility.  By  his  ows  tem- 
perament, as  soon  as  be  could  hold  the 
violin  he  was  urged  to  an  intense  and  dan- 
gerous application  —  Car  the  least  fault  he 
was  severely  beaten  by  his  father,  which 
seemed  only  to  increase  an  ardour  which 
should,  for  his  own  sake,  have  been  rather 
modorated.  Precocity  was  still  further 
forced  on  by  starvation.  Had  it  not  bees 
for  his  mother  he  might  never  have  sur- 
vived this  brutal  treatment.  We  shall  set 
by-and-by  how  lovingly  he  remembered 
her  in  the  midst  of  his  triumphs. 

Pagaaini  was  born  at  Genoa  on  the  19th 
February,  1781.  After  exhausting  oil 
father's  instruction,  be  was  taken  in  hand 
by  Sigoor  Servetto,  of  the  "Genoese  the- 
atre ;  then  Giacomo  Costa,  chapel  master, 
taught  him,  and  the  child  was  often  seen 
playing  in  the  Genoese  churches  on  a  ?ie* 
lin  almost  as  large  as  himself;  but,  like 
Mozart  before  him,  and  Mendelssohn  after 
him,  Nicolo  was  the  .despair  of  his  master* 
who  were  in  turn  angry  with  his  innova- 
tions, and  astonished  at  his  precocious  fa- 
cility. In  his  ninth  year  he  appeared  at  a 
concert,  and  electrified  every  one  with 
variations  on  the  French  air.  La  Carmag- 
nole. This  triumph  impelled  his  avaricious 
father  to  discover  some  one  who  could 
further  teach  hiss ;  the  young  talent  was 
to  be  pressed  and  squeezed  to  its  utatost 
limit,  in  order  to  produce  the  golden  har- 
vest. 

At  Parma  Kved  the  celebrated  masiciat 
Rolla.  To  Rolla  wbb  the  boy  taken,  but 
Rolla  was  ill.  Whilst  waiting  in  the  ante- 
room little  Nicolo  took  up  a  violin,  and 
played  off  at  sight  some  difficult  music 
which  he  found  lying  on  the  table.  The 
invalid  composer  raised  himself  on  his  bed 
to  listen,  and   eagerly  inquired  who  the 
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great  master  was  who  had  arrived,  and 
wm  playing  in  his  anteroom  ?  •*  A  mere 
ladl  —  impossible!"  bat  on  Psganini's 
making  his  appearance  an  an  humble  pupil, 
Rolb  at  onee  told  him  that  he  could  teaeh 
htm  nothing.  Thenee  to  Paer,  who  was 
glad  to  make  bis  difficult  charge  over  to 
fihiretti,  and  this  master  gave  nim  three 
lessons  a  week  in  harmony  and  counter- 
point. It  is  not  clear  that  this  extraordi- 
nary genius  owed  much  more  to  anyone  but 
himself — hia  indomitable  perseverance 
and  his  incessant  study.  His  method  is  to 
be  noted.  For  ten  or  twelve  hours  he 
would  try  passages  over  and  over  again  ia 
different  ways  with  such  absorption  and 
intensity,  that  at  nightfall  he  would  sink 
into  utter  prostration  through  excessive 
exhaustion  and  fatigue.  Though  delicate, 
like  Mendelssohn,  he  ate  at  times  raven- 
ously, and  slept  soundly.  When  about  ten 
he  wrote  twenty-four  fugues,  and  soon 
afterwards  composed  some  violin  music, 
of  such  difficulty,  that  he  was  unable  at 
first  to  play  it,  until  incessant  practice 
gave  him  the  mastery. 

In  1797,  Paganini,  being  then  thirteen 
Tears  old,  made  his  first  professional  tour, 
out  not  as  a  free  agent.  His  father  took 
him  through  the  chief  towns  of  Lombardy, 
and  not  unnaturally  prescribed  the  task 
and  pocketed  the  proceeds  But  the  young 
neck  was  already  beginning  to  chafe 
against  the  yoke.  In  1798  he  escaped, 
with  bis  father's  tardy  consent,  to  Lucca, 
where  a  musical  festival  in  honour  of  St. 
Martin  was  going  on.  He  there  gave  fre- 
quent concerts,  and  was  everywhere  met 
with  applause,  and,  what  was  more  to  the 
purpose,  with  money.  Surrounded  by 
men  of  inferior  talents,  a  mere  inexperi- 
enced youth,  without  education,  without 
knowledge  of  the  world,  with  nothing  but 
ambition  and  his  supreme  musical  genius, 
he  now  broke  wildly  away  from  all  wise 
restraints,  and  avenged  himself  upon  his 
lather's  severity  by  many  youthful  ex- 
cesses. He  gambled  —  he  lost — he  was 
duped  by  his  companions;  but  he  made 
money  so  fast,  that  he  soon  owned  about 
£1,000.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  he  at 
once  thought  of  giving  Boine  of  this  to  his 
father  and  mother ;  it  is  unpleasant  to  re- 
cord that  his  father  claimed,  and  eventually 
got,  almost  the  whole  sum  from  him.  But 
it  did  not  much  matter  now,  for  everything 
teemed  literally  to  turn  into  gold  beneath 
those  marvellous  fingers,  and  bad  fuck 
proved  nearly  as  prob  table  to  him  as  good, 

By  the  time  he  had  reached  seventeen,' 
Pa&iuini  was  a  confirmed  gambler.  He 
had  little  left  but  his  Stradiuarius  violin, 


and  this  he  was  on  the  point  of  selling  to 
a  certain  prince,  who  had  offered  him  £80, 
a  large  sum  at  the  beginning  of  this  >cen- 
t*ry  even  for  a  Stradiuarius.    Times  have 
changed,  and  in  these  latter  days  we  thiafk 
nothing  of  giving  £300  for  a  genuine  in- 
strument of  the  first  class.    But  the  reok- 
less  youth  determined  to  make  a  last  stand, 
for    his    violin.     *n Jewels,    watch,  rings, 
brooches,"  to  use  ibis  own  words,  "  I  (had 
disposed  of  all — my  80  francs  were  **» 
dnoed  to  8.    With  this  small  remains  of 
my  capital  I  played,  and  won  169  fraacsl 
This  amount  saved  my  violin,  and  restored 
my  affairs.    From  that  time,"  ho  adds,  "  I 
abjured  gaming,  to  which  I  had  sacrificed  a 
part  of  my  youth,  convinced  that  a  game- 
ster is  an  object  of  contempt  to  all  well- 
regulated  minds."    The  violin  he  narrower 
missed  losing  was  given  him  by  Pasini  the 
painter,  who  on  one  occasion  brought  him 
a  concerto  of  extraordinary  difficulty  to 
read    at  first  eight,    and   placing  a  fine 
Stradinarius  in  his  hands,  said,  "  This  in- 
strument ahall  be  yours  if  you  can  play 
that  concerto  at  first  sight  in  a  masterly 
manner."    "If  (that  is  the  cae,"  replied 
Paganini,  "  yen  may  -bid  adiea  to  it ; "  and 
playing  it  off  atonoe,  be  retained  the  vio- 
lin,   baay  come — easy  go.    Seme  years 
later,  at  Leghorn,  being  -again   in  great 
straits,  he  was  obliged  to  part,  for  a  time 
at  least,  with  this  >s*me  Stradiuarius ;  but 
this  disaster  was  the  only  means  of  pro- 
curing him  the  favourite  Guarnerius,  upon 
which  he  ever  afterwards  played.    In  his 
need,  Monsieur   Livroa,  a   distinguished 
amateur,  lent  him  this  splendid  instrument, 
and  was  so  enraptured  by  his  playing,  that 
he  exclaimed,  "Never  will  I  profane  the 
strings  thatyoar  fingers  have  touched,    ft 
is  to  yon  4  hat  my  violin  belongs."    This 
violin  is  still  shown  at  <Genoa  under  a  glass 
case. 

At  the  age  «f  seventeen  Pagauini  ap- 
pears to  have  been  entirely  his  own  master 
—  weak  in  health,  nervous,  irritable,  and 
excitable ;  his  wild  and  irregular  habits  and 
pursuits  were,  at  this  critical  age,  threaten- 
ing to  hurry  him  to  an  early  grave,  when 
an  event  occurred  which,  although  but  too 
characteristic  of  the  looseness  of  Italian 
manners,  probably  saved  his  life. 

Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  new  discover- 
ies and  unexampled  successes,  Paganini 
ceased  to  play  the  violin.  lie  retired  into 
the  depDhs  of  the  conn  try,  and  devoted 
himself  for  three  years  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits, and  to  the  'society  of  a  lady  of  rank 
who  had  carried  him  off  to  her  Tuscan 
estate,  and  to  the  guitar.  With  the  sole 
exception  of  the  late  Begondi,  no   snoh 
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genius  has  ever  been  concentrated  upon 
this  limited  and  effeminate  instrument. 
But  the  lady's  taste  ran  that  way,  and  the 
great  violinist  lavished  for  a  time  the 
whole  force  of  hi3  originality  and  skill 
upon  the  light  guitar.  He  wrote  music 
for  it,  and  imitated  it  on  the  violin,  but 
seldom  touched  it  in  after  life  until  quite 
the  close,  although,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  he  was  able  to  produce  a  prodigious 
effect  upon  it  when  he  chose.  These  years 
of  country  life  and  leisure,  during  which 
he  was  delivered  from  the  pressure  of 
crowds,  the  excitement  of  public  perform- 
ances, and,  most  of  all,  the  grinding  anxi- 
eties of  life,  had  the  effect  of  bracing  him 
up  in  health,  and  prepared  him  for  that 
reaction  towards  intense  study  and  ex- 
hausting toil  which  left  him  without  a 
rival  —  the  first  violinist  in  the  world. 

In  1804  he  returned  to  Genoa,  where  he 
seems,  amongst  other  things,  to  have  given 
lessons  to  a  young  girl  of  fifteen,  named 
Catherine  Calcagno,  who  appears  to  have 
caught  something  of  his  style,  and  to  have 
astonished  Italy  for  a  few  years,  but  after 
1816  we  hear  no  more  of  her.  And  now 
the  neglected  violin  was  taken  up  once 
again,  but  this  time  with  maturer  powers 
and  settled  intentions.  There  is  a  strange 
thorough  a  ess  about  Paganini  —  nothing 
which  any  previous  musician  knew  or  had 
done  must  be  unknown  or  left  undone  by 
him ;  there  was  to  be  no  bitting  him  be- 
tween the  joints  of  his  armour;  no  loop- 
hole of  imperfection  anywhere.  He  now 
occupied  himself  solely  with  the  study  of 
his  instrument,  and  with  composition  — 
wrote  four  grand  quartettes  for  violin,  viol, 
guitar,  and  violoncello ;  and  bravura  vari- 
ations with  guitar  accompaniment.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-one  (1805)  he  made  a  sec- 
ond professional  tour,  passing  through 
Lucca  and  Piombino,  and  in  one  convent 
church  where  he  played  a  concerto,  the 
excitement  was  so  great  that  the  monks 
had  to  leave  their  stalls  to  silence  the  up- 
roar in  the  congregation.  It  was  at  the 
end  of  this  tour  that  Napoleon's  sister,  the 
Princess  Eliza,  offered  the  new  violinist 
the  direction  of  the  court  music,  and  gave 
him  the  grade  of  captain  in  the  royal 
guard,  with  the  privilege  of  wearing  that 
officer's  brilliaut  uniform  on  state  occasions. 

Between  1805  and  1812,  whilst  in  the 
service  of  the  Princess  Eliza,  afterwards 
Grand  Duchess  of  Tuscany,  Pagauini 
probably  reached  his  acme  of  power,  if  not 
of  fame.  He  had  for  years  been  at  work 
upou  new  effects  and  combinations,  but,  at 
the  very  titr.e  when  each  new  exploit  was 
being  greeted   with  frantic  applause,  he 


betook  himself  to  an  exhaustive  study  of 
the  old  musters.  Something  he  seemed  to 
be  groping  after  — some  clue  he  wished  to 
find.  How  often  had  he  thrown  over  Vi- 
otti,  Pugnani,  Kreutzer,  how  often  had  he 
returned  to  their  works  1  All  were  found 
utterly  inadequate  to  suggest  to  him  a 
single  fresh  thought,  and  it  was  nothing 
short  of  a  new  world  that  he  was  bound 
to  discover. 

In  studying  the  ninth  work  of  Locatelli, 
entitled  "L'Arte  de  Nuova  Modulazioue," 
his  brain  was  set  suddenly  agoing  in  the 
peculiar  direction  of  his  new  aspirations. 
Every  original  genius  seeks  some  such  clue 
or  point  of  departure.  Something  in  Lo- 
catelli's  method  inflamed  Pagauini  with 
those  conceptions  of  simultaneous  notes 
struck  in  different  parts  of  the  instrument; 
the  hitherto  unknown  management  of  the 
screws,  in  which  the  violin  was  tuned  all 
sorts  of  ways  to  reach  effects  never  heard 
before  or  since;  the  harmonic  flying  out 
at  all  points,  the  arpeggios  and  pizzicatos, 
of  which  more  anon ;  these  which  were  in 
after  years  brought  to  such  perfection, 
were  born  out  of  infiuite  study  and  prac- 
tice, under  the  stimulating  influence  of  the 
Grand  Duchess  and  her  court. 

It  is  at  this  season  of  his  life  that  Paga- 
nini appears  most  like  other  people;  the 
idol  of  the  court,  untouched  as  yet  by  aay 
definite  malady,  occupying  an  official  post, 
and  systematically  labouring  to  pefect  a 
talent  which  already  seemed  too  prodig,- 
ious  to  belong  to  any  one  man,  —  all  con- 
ditions seemed  most  favourable  to  his 
peace  and  pleasure,  could  they  have  only 
lasted,  but  this  was  not  possible.  They 
continued  until  he  had  achieved  the  last 
step  in  the  ladder  of  consummate  skill,  and 
no  longer.  Probably  all  his  executive  pe- 
culiarities were  developed  at  this  time.  It 
was  at  Florence,  for  instance  (and  not  in  a 
prison),  that  Paganini  first  played  upon 
only  two  —  the  first  and  fourth  — strings, 
and  then  upon  one  —  the  fourth  —  string. 

Being  in  love  with  a  lady  of  the  court, 
who  reciprocated  his  attachment,  he  gave 
out  that  he  would  depict  upon  his  violin  a 
Scene  Amoureuse;  the  treble  string,  we 
presume,  was  the  lady,  and  the  fourth 
string  the  gentleman.  The  emotional  dia- 
logue was  carried  on  between  the  two  in  a 
manner  which  fairly  overcame  the  audieuce 
with  delight,  and  led  to  the  Grand  Duchess 
requesting  him  to  try  one  string  alone 
next  time.  How  he  succeeded  in  that  ex- 
ploit is  known  to  all  the  world,  for  he  ever 
afterwards  retained  an  extreme  partiality 
for  the  fourth  string. 

In  1808  he  obtained  from  the  G*tnd 
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Duchess  leave  to  travel.  Hia  Tame  had 
preceded  him.  Leghorn,  where  seven 
yean  before  he  had  forfeited  his  famous 
Stradinarias  and  won  a  Gaarnerius,  re- 
ceived him  with  open  arms,  although  his 
appearance  was  marked  by  an  amusing 
contretemps.  He  came  on  to  the  stage 
limping,  having  rnn  a  nail  into  his  heel. 
At  all  times  odd-looking,  he,  no  doubt, 
looked  all  the  more  peculiar  under  these 
circumstances,  and  there  was  some  titter- 
ing among  the  audience.  Just  as  he  be- 
gan, the  candles  fell  out  of  his  desk  — 
more  laughter.  He  went  on  playing,  the 
first  string  broke  —  more  laughter.  He 
played  the  rest  of  the  concerto  through  on 
three  strings,  but  the  laughter  now  changed 
to  vociferous  applause  at  this  feat.  The 
beggarly  elements  seemed  of  little  conse- 
quence to  this  magician.  One  or  more 
strings,  it  was  all  the  same  to  him ;  indeed, 
it  is  recorded,  that  he  seldom  paused  to 
mend  his  strings  when  they  broke,  which 
they  not  unfrequently  did.  Whether  from 
abstraction  or  carelessness  he  would  allow 
them  at  times  to  grow  quite  ragged  on  the 
finger  board,  and  his  constant  practice  of 
pluckiug  them,  guitar-like,  with  the  left 
hand,  as  well  as  harp-like  with  the  fore- 
finger of  the  right  hand,  helped,  no  doubt, 
to  wear  them  out  rapidly. 

AtFerrara  both  he  and  his  violin  met 
with  a  different  reception.  A  singer  had 
felled  him,  and  he  had  induced  a  danseuse 
who  had  a  pretty  voice  to  come  to  the 
rescue.  Some  graceless  fellow  in  the  audi- 
ence hissed  her  singing,  which  caused  Pag- 
anini  to  take  a  revenge  little  suited  to  the 
occasion.  In  his  last  solo  he  imitated  the 
cries  of  various  animals,  and  suddeuly  ad- 
Tancing  to  the  foot-lights,  caused  his  violin 
to  bray  like  an  ass,  with  the  exclamation, 
"This  is  for  him  who  hissed  I "  Instead 
of  laughter,  the  pit  rose  in  fury,  and  would 
have  soou  made  short  work  of  him  and 
his  violin,  had  he  not  escaped  by  a  back 
door.  It  appears  that  the  country  folk 
round  Ferrara  called  the  town's  people, 
whom  they  hated,  "asses,"  add  were  in 
the  habit  of  singing  out "  hee-haw ! "  when- 
ever they  had  to  allude  to  them,  hence  the 
angry  reception  of  Paganini*s  musical! 
repartee.  j 

We    get   but   fugitive    glances  of  the ; 
great  artist  during  this  professional  tour,  j 
bat  it  is  too  true  that  at  Turin  he  was ' 
attacked  with  that  bowel  complaint  which  j 
ever  afterwards  haunted  him  like  an  evil1 
demon,  causing  hiin  the  most  frightful  and 
protracted  suffering,  and  interrupting  his 
career   sometimes    for    months   together. 
His  distrust  of  doctors,  and  love  of  quack 


medicines,  no  doubt  made  matters  worse, 
and  from  this  time  his  strange  appearance 
grew  6 1 ranger,  his  pallor  more  livid,  his 
gauntness  and  thinness  more  spectral  and 
grotesque,  whilst  greatly,  no  doubt,  in 
consequence  of  suffering,  hi3  face  assumed 
that  look  of  eagle  sharpness,  sometimes 
varied  by  a  sardonic  grin,  or  a  look  of 
almost  demoniacal  fury,  which  artists  have 
caricatured,  and  sculptors  have  tried  to 
tone  down.  Indeed,  he  must  have  been 
altogether  an  exceptional'  being  to  behold 
in  the  flesh.  People  who  knew  him  say 
that  the  figure  which  used  to  be  exhibited 
at  Madame  Tussaud's,  some  twenty-five 
years  ago,  was  a  remarkable  likeness.  He 
looked  like  an  indifferently  dressed  skele- 
ton, with  a  long  parchment  face,  deep  dark 
eyes,  full  of  flame,  long  lank  hair,  strag- 
gling down  over  his  shoulders.  His  walk 
was  shambling  and  awkward,  the  bones 
seem  to  have  been  badly  strung  together, 
he  appeared  as  if  he  had  been  fixed  up 
hastily  on  wires  and  the  wires  had  got 
loose.  As  he  stood,  he  settled  himself  on 
one  hip,  at  a  gaunt  angle,  and  before  he 
began,  the  whole  business  looked  so  un- 
promising, that  men  wondered  how  he 
could  hold  his  violin  at  all,  much  less  play 
it! 

It  must  have  been  at  his  first  visit  to 
Florence,  before  his  appearance  was  famil- 
iar, as  it  afterwards  became,  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  that  city,  that  we  get  one  of 
those  side-views  of  the  man  which  are 
more  precious  than  many  dates  and  drier 
details. 

Slowly  recovering  from  illness,  Paganini 
repaired  to  Florence,  probably  in  May  of 
the  year  1809.  He  must  have  then  lived 
in  almost  complete  solitude,  as  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  recognized  there  be- 
fore the  month  of  October,  wheu  he  was 
officially  recalled  to  his  duties,  by  the  late 
Princess,  now  Grand  Duchess,  at  the  Court 
of  Florence. 

Those  who  have  wandered  in  spring- 
time about  the  euvirons  of  Florence,  know 
the  infiuite  charm  there  is  in  the  still  and 
fertile  country,  without  the  walls  of  the 
city.  Outside  the  gate  of  Pitti,  on  the 
summit  of  a  steep  hill  stands  Fiesole, 
bathed  in  clear  air  and  warm  sunshine. 
How  many  an  invalid  has  walked  up  that 
winding  and  rugged  path,  gathering,  here 
and  there,  a  sweet  wild-flower,  renting, 
from  time  to  time,  to  drink  in  the  delicious 
air,  until  pure  health  seemed  borne  back 
to  the  feeble  frame  upon  the  soft  and 
fragrant  breeze. 

Alone,  on  a  bright  morning,  a  tall,  un- 
gainly  figure   goes  slowly    up   the   bill 
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towards  Fiesole.  He  .pauses  At  tinea,  fee 
looks  round  abstractedly.  He  is  talking 
to  himself  oat  loud,  unconscious  of  any 
one  near  him  —  he  gesticulate*  wildly  — 
then  breaks  out  into  a  loud  laugh  —  but 
stops  suddenly,  as  he  sees  coming  down 
the  hill  a  young  girl,  carrying  one  of  those 
large  baskets  full  of  flowers  so  commonly 
seen  in  the  streets  of  Florence.  She  is 
beautiful  with  the  beauty  of  the  Floren- 
tine girls,  the  brown  flesh-tints  mellowed 
with  reflected  light  from  the  white  road 
strewn  thidk  with  marble  dost;  under  the 
wide  straw  hat  the  free  curls -flow  dark  and 
thick,  clustering  about  her  temples,  and 
lowering  the  forehead.  Suddenly  the 
large  black  eyes,  so  common  amongst  the 
Italian  peasants,  seem  transfixed  with 
something  between  wonder  and  fear,  as 
they  fall  upon  the  uncouth  figure  approach- 
ing her.  In  another  moment,  conscious  of 
the  stranger's  intense  gaze,  she  stands  mo- 
tionless, like  a  bird  charmed  by  a  serpent ; 
then  she  trembles  involuntarily,  from  head 
to  foot.  A  strange  smile  steals  over  the 
pale  and  haggard  face  of  Paganini  —  was 
he  then  conscious  of  exercising  any  mes- 
meric power  ?  At  times  he  seemed  so  full 
of  some  such  influence  that  individuals,  as 
well  as  crowds,  were  irresistibly  drawn 
and  fascinated  by  his  look.  But  the 
strange  smile  seemed  to  unloose  the  spell, 
the  startled  girl  passed  on,  and  the  solitary 
artist  resumed  his  walk  towards  Fiesole. 

Heavy  clouds,  riven  with  spaces  of  light, 
were  driving  before  the  wind.  Over  the 
bridge  Delle  Grazie,  up  the  hill  once  more 
without  the  gates  of  Florence,  we  pass 
towards  a  ruined  castle.  A  storm  seems 
imminent,  the  wind  whistles  and  howls 
round  the  deserted  promontory,  the  bare 
ruin  that  has  braved  the  storms  of  cen- 
turies stands  up  dark  against  the  sky,  and 
seems  to  exult  in  the  fury  of  the  elements, 
so  much  in  harmony  with  its  own  wild  and 
desolate  look.  But  what  are  those  low. 
waitings  ?  Is  it  the  wind  or  some  human 
being  in  anguish?  The  traveller  rushes 
forward  —  in  a  cavity  of  the  deep  ruin, 
amongst  the  tumbled  atones,  o'ergrown 
with  moss  and  turf,  lies  a  strange  figure 

—  a  lonely,  haggard  man.  He  listens  to 
the  wind,  and  moans  in  answer,  as  though 
in  pain.  Is  he  the  magician  who  has  con- 
jured up  the  tempest,  and  is  the  scene  be- 
fore us  all  unreal?  or  has  the* tempest  en- 
tered into  his  soul,  and  filled  him  with  its 
own  sad  voice  ?    Indeed,  as  he  lies  there 

—  his  pale,  almost  livid,  face  distorted,  his 
wet  hair  streaming  wildly  about  his 
shoulders  —  his  uncouth  form  writhing 
With  each  new  burst  of  the  hurricane  —  he 


looks  the  verj  impersonation  of  the  stem 
itself.  But,  on  being  observed,  his  look 
becomes  fixed  — the  stranger  insensibly 
recoils,  and  feels  awkwardly  the  sense  of 
intrusion.  If  the  strange  man  is  in  pais 
he  wants  no  help ;  thus  rashly  exposed  is 
the  weather,  hardly  recovered  from  hit 
grievous  malady,  he  may  well  be  actually 
suffering,  but  most  likely  be  is  merely  pos- 
sessed tor  the  time  by  certain  emotions 
impressed  upon  his  sensitive  and  electrio 
organization  by  the  tempest  from  without. 
He  is  drinking  in  the  elemental  forces 
which,  by-and-by,  he  will  give  out  with  a 
power  itself  almost  as  elemental. 

Some  of  us  may  have  walked  in  the  soft 
moonlight  under  the  long  avenue  (Caseiae) 
that  runs  by  the  brink  of  the  rushing 
Arno  straight  out  of  Florence.  We  ess 
remember  bow  the  birds  love  those  tree* 
and  the  broken  underwood  beneath  tbeaw 
When  the  city  sleeps  the  heart  of  those 
woods  is  alive,  even  the  dayliglit  birds  are 
sometimes  aroused  by  the  nightingales,  as 
they  answer  each  other  in  notes  of  sweet- 
ness long  drawn  out^  and  tender  raptures 
that  seem  to  swoon  and  faint  into  the  still 
more  tender  silences  of  the  snmmer  night 
But  suddenly  the  birds'  song  is  checked— 
other  strains  of  .incomparable  sweetness 
arise  in  the  wood.  The  birds  are  silent 
they  pause,  and  listen :  the  notes  are  like 
theirs,  but  more  exquisite  —  they  are 
woven  by  a  higher  art  into  phrases  of  in- 
spiration beyond  even  the  nightingale's 
gift.  The  strange  whistler  ceases,  and  the 
birds  resume,  timidly,  their  song;  again 
the  unearthly  music  breaks  forth  and  min- 
gles with  theirs.  As  we  push  apart  the 
bushes,  we  discover  the  same  weird  figure 
that  but  lately  lay  moaning  in  the  storm 
among  the  ruins  upon  yonder  hill. 

The  person  to  whom  we  owe,  substan- 
tially, the  above  glimpses  met  the  extra- 
ordinary man  again  in  the  streets  of  Flor- 
ence a  few  days  later.  A  merry  pasty 
of  young  people,  laughing  and  shouting 
pass  by  towards  the  Uifizzi  —  we  listen  to 
their  ringing  voices,  occupied  with  them- 
selves, and,  youth  -like,  caring  far  nothing 
at  the  time  bat  their  own  gaiety,  when 
suddenly  the  voices  fall,  the  twangng  of 
the  guitar  ceases,  a  curious  murmur  runs 
through  the  merry  throng,  and  not  a 
pleasant  murmur ;  a  tall,  pale  raau,  with 
eyes  on  fire,  and  strange  imperious  look, 
has  pushed  brusquely  in  amongst  them. 
Ho  seizes  the  guitar,  and,  sweeping  its 
striugs  with  passion,  causes  it  to  w  nl  tiki 
a  zither,  then  peal  out  like  the  strains  of  a 
military  band,  and  finally  settle  into  the 
rich  chords  and  settled   cadences    of  a 
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strong  harp.  All  resistance  and  murmur* 
iog  ceases  as  the  astonished  party  follow 
him  spell-bound.  His  cravat  flies  loose, 
liia  coat-tails  wave  madly  to  .and  fro,  he 
gesticulates  like  a  maniac,  and  the  irre- 
sistible music  streams  forth  ilouder,  wilder, 
more  magical,  than  ever— he  strides, 
leaps,  dances  forward  with  the  guitar, 
which  is  no  longer  a  guitar,  but  the  very 
soul  of  Nicolo  Paganim.  A  few  days  later 
still  the  mystery  was  cleared  up.  Pa- 
ganim had  been  officially  called  to  Flor- 
ence by  the  Grand  Duchess  to  superintend 
some  court  concerts,  and  the  whole  of  the 
town  was  soon  ringing  with  his  name. 

About  the  age  of  thirty,  at  which  time, 
as  we  shall  presently  narrate,  Paganini  be- 
came free  never  again  to  be  bound  by  any 
official  appointment  —  the  great  violinist 
had  exhausted  all  the  possible  resources 
of  his  instrument.     From  this  time  Pa- 
ganini,  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  seldom, 
if  ever,  played  except  at  concerts  and  re- 
hearsals, and  not  always  even  at  rehears- 
als.   Mr.  Harris,  who  for  twelve  months 
acted  as  his  secretary,  and  seldom  left  him, 
sever  saw  him  take  his  violin  from  its  case. 
At  the  hotels  where  he  stopped  the  sound 
of  bis  instrument  was  never  heard.    He 
ased  to  say  that  he  had  worked  enough, 
sod  had  earned  his  right  to  repose ;  yet, 
without  an  effort,  he  continued  to  over- 
come the  superhuman  difficulties  which  he 
himself  had  created  with  the  same  uner- 
ring facility,  and   ever  watched  .by  the 
eager  and  envious  eyes  of  critics  and  ri- 
val* In  vain!  No  false  intonation,  no  note 
ont  of  tone,  no  failure  was  ever  percepti- 
ble.   The  Times  critic,  reviewing  him  in 
London  some  years  before  his  death,  says 
his  octaves  were  bo  true,  that  they  sounded 
like  one  note,  and  the  most  enormous  in- 
tervals' with  triple  notes,  harmonies  and 
guitar  effects  seem  to  have  been  invariably 
taken  with  the  same  precision.    In  the 
words  of  a  critical  judge,  M.  Fetis, "  his 
hand  was  a  geometrical  compass,  which  di- 
vided the  finger-board  with  mathematical 
precision."      There  is  an  amusing  story 
told  of  an  Englishman  who  followed  him 
from  place  to  place,  to  hear  him  play  in 
private,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  his  "se- 
cret."   At  last,  after  many  vain  attempts, 
he  managed  to  get  lodged  in  the  next 
mom  to  the  great  artist.    Looking  through 
the  keyhole,  he  beheld  him  seated  on  a 
sola,  about  to  take  its  violin  from  its  case 
—at  last!    He  raises  it  to  his  ohin  — but 
tbe  bow?  — is  left  in  the  case.    The  left 
hand  merely  measures  with  its  enormous 
viry  Rogers  a  few  mechanical  intervals, 
and  the  instrument  is  replaced  in  silence 


—  not   even   them   was    a   mote   to   be 
heard  1 

Yet  every  detail  of  rehearsal  was  an 
anxiety  to  him.    Although  he  gave  a  pro- 
digious number  of  concerts  he  was  alwavs 
unusually  restless  and  abstracted  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  on  which  he  had  to 
perform.    He  would, be  idle  for  hours  on 
his  sofa — or,  at  .least,  he  seemed  to  be 
idle— -perhaps  the  works  were  then  being 
wound  up  before  going  to  rehearsal  —  he 
would  then  before  starting  take  up  his  vio- 
lin, examine  it   carefully,  especially  the 
screws,  And,  having  satisfied  himself,  re- 
place it  in  its  shabby-worn  case  without 
striking  a  note.    Then  he  would  sort  and 
arrange  the  orchestral  parts  of  his  solos* 
and  go  off  to  rehearsal    He  was  very  un- 
punctual,  and    on   one  occasion  kept  the 
whole  band  waiting  for  an  hour,  and  was 
at  last  found  sheltering  from  the  rain  un- 
der a  colonnade,  rather  than  take  a  cab. 
This  was  in  London.    At  the  rehearsal 
there  was  always  the  most  intense  eager- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  band  to  see  him 
play,  aud  when  he  came  to  one  of  his  pro- 
digious cadenzas,  the  musicians  would  rise 
in  their  seats,  and  lean  forward  to  watch 
every  movement,  and  follow  every  sound. 
Paganini  would  than  just  play  a  few  com- 
monplace notes,  stop  suddenly,  and,  turn- 
ing round  to  the  band,  wave  his  bow,  with 
a  malicious  smile,  and  say,  "  Et  castera* 
Messieurs  1 "    If  auything  went  wrong  he 
got  into  a  paroxysm  of  fury.;  but  when 
things  went  well  he  freely  showed  his  sat- 
isfaction, and  often  exclaimed, "  Bravissime 
sieti  tutti  virtuosi  I "    He  could  be  very 
courteous  in  his  manner,  and  was  not  per- 
sonally unpopular  with  his  fellow-musicians* 
who  stood  greatly  in  awe  of  him.    No  one 
ever  saw  the  principal  parts  of  his  solos, 
as  he  played  by  heart,  for  fear  of  the  musie 
being  copied.    The  rehearsal  over,  he  .car- 
ried even  the  orchestral  parts  away  with 
him.    He  would  then  go  straight  home, 
take  a  light  meal,  throw  himself  on  his  bed, 
and  sleep  profoundly  until  his  carriage  Ar- 
rived to  take  him  to  the  concert.    His  toi- 
let was  very  aimple,  and  took  hardly  any 
time ;  his  coat  was  buttoned  tightly  over  his 
chest,  and  marked  the  more  conspicuously 
the  impossible  angles  of  his  figure ;   hia 
trousers  huug  loose  for  trousers  of   the 
period;  his  cravat  was  tight  about  his  neck. 
He  sweated  so  profusely  over  his  solos,  that 
he  always  carried  a  clean  shirt  in  his  violin 
trunk,  and  changed  his  linen  once  at  least 
during  the  concert.    At  concert  time  hs 
usually  .seemed  in  excellent  spirits.    His 
first  question  on  arriving  was  always,  "  Is 
there  a  large  audience  ?  "    If  the  room  was 
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full  he  would  Bay,  "  Excellent  people !  good, 
good !  "  If  by  any  chance  the  boxes  were 
empty  he  would  say,  "  Some  of  the  effect 
will  be  lost."  He  kept  his  audience  wait- 
ing a  long  time,  aud  he  would  sometimes 
say,  *•  I  have  played  better,"  or  "  I  have 
played  worse,"  and  occasionally  his  first 
solo  would  be  more  effective  than  his  last. 
After  ouce  or  twice  trying  the  music  of 
Kreutzer  and  Rode  in  public,  he  .decided 
never  to  play  any  but  his  own,  and  said  to 
his  secretary,  Mr.  Harris,  "  I  have  my  own 
peculiar  style ;  in  accordance  with  this  I 
regulate  my  compositions.  I  had  much 
rather  write  a  piece  in  which  I  can  trust 
myself  entirely  to  my  own  musical  impres- 
sions." "His  art,"  observes  M.  Fetis, 
"  was  an  art  born  with  him,  the  secret  of 
which  he  has  carried  to  the  grave." 

Some  have  pretended  that,  as  Paganini 
never  cared  to  play  except  in  public,  his 
art  was  nothing  to  him  but  a  means  of 
making  money.  It  would  be,  perhaps, 
nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  his  art  was  so 
entirely  himself,  that  he  did  not  require, 
except  at  seasons,  and  chiefly  for  others, 
to  give  it  outward  expression.  He  needed 
no  more  to  play  than  Beethoven  needed  to 
hear.  Happier  than  Beethoven,  he  was 
not  deprived  of  the  power  of  realizing  out- 
wardly the  art  in  which  he  inwardly  lived ; 
but  probably  the  creations  of  his  spirit  in- 
finitely outstripped  the  utmost  limits  even 
of  his  executive  powers,  until  in  his  eyes 
they  seemed,  after  all,  the  faint  and  inade- 
quate symbols  of  his  wild  and  inspired 
dreams.  There  are  times  when  the  deep- 
est feeling  is  the  most  silent  —  music  may 
come  to  the  aid  of  words ;  but  there  is  a 
point  at  which  music  itself  is  a  mere  beg- 
garly element.  What  made  Paganini  so 
exceptionally  great  was  the  portentous  de- 
velopment, the  strength  and  independence 
of  the  emotional  fountain  within.  The 
whole  of  life  was  to  him  nothing  but  so 
many  successions  of  psychological  heat 
and  cold.  Incidents  immediately  became 
clothed  with  a  psychic  atmosphere  —  per- 
haps the  lif  .••  of  emotion  was  never  so  com- 
pletely realized  in  itself,  and  for  itself,  as 
in  the  so  u  I -isolation  of  Paganini.  That 
life,  as  far  as  it  could  be  individually  ex- 
pressed, was  uttered  forth  by  his  violin. 
On  his  concert-bills  he  used  to  put,  — 

"  Paganini  fara  sentire  il  suo  Violino." 

What  the  tempest  had  told  him  his  violin 
would  proclaim ;  what  the  summer  night 
had  whispered  was  stereotyped  in  his  soul, 
and  the  midnight  song  of  birds  came  forth 
from  the  cremona  depths  at  his  bidding. 
Nor  was  there  any  phase  of  passion   un- 


known to  him,  save,  alas  1  the  phase  of  a 
pure  and  lasting  love.  His  wild  bouI  had 
early  consumed  itself  with  unbridled  ex- 
cesses, and  although  in  his  maturer  yean 
he  grew  more  sober  in  such  matters,  it  was 
not  before  he  had  fathomed  the  perilous 
depths  of  more,  than  one  "  grande  passion," 
and  made  himself  master  of  all  its  subtle 
expressions. 

When,  then,  we  are  told  that  he  seldom 
played,  we  must  remember  that  his  inmost 
life  was  itself  one  vast  cosmos  of  imaginary 
concord  and  discord  —  he  watt  music,  al- 
though only  at  times  "  the  tides  of  music's 
golden  sea"  would  burst  forth  with  incom- 
parable splendour,  and  gather  a  kind  of 
concrete  existence  in  sound,  yet  to  him 
his  own  inspirations  were  as  real  —  per- 
haps more  real  —  without  it.  For  niusic 
exiBts  apart  from  physical  vibrations,  nor 
can  such  vibrations,  however  subtle  and 
varied,  express  it  wholly  as  it  lives  in  the 
creative  heart.  The  ear,  of  the  soul  hears 
what  no  ear  of  sense  can  hear,  and  a  musio 
fairer  than  anything  on  earth  is  often 
sounding  in  the  spirit  of  the  true  musical 
seer.  Nay,  does  he  not  feel,  like  Beetho- 
ven, the  bitter  descent  when  he  formulates 
his  thoughts  upon  paper,  strikes  the  keys, 
or  sets  iu  vibration  the  strings  which  after 
all  are  but  feeble  apologies  for  the  ideal 
beauty,  the  intense,  the  subtle,  or  exalted 
harmonies  of  the  inner  life  ? 


From  The  Cornhlll  Maftxine. 
"AN  UGLY  DOG." 

"  Splish — splash,"  went  that  wretched 
dog  through  the  mud,  his  ears  hanging 
down  and  his  tail  between  his  legs. 

44  Oh  1  the  ugly  dog  1 "  cried  two  young 
girls  who  were  carrying  home  clothes  from 
the  wash. 

M  Oh  1  the  ugly  brute  I  "  shouted  a  cart- 
er ;  and  he  gave  his  whip  a  loud  crack  to 
frighten  him.  But  the  dog  took  n.o  heed 
of  them.  He  ran  patiently  on,  only  stop- 
ping at  the  crossings  when  there  were  too 
many  carriages  for  him  to  pass,  but  not 
seeming  to  busy  himself  at  all  as  to  what 
people  said,  or  what  they  thought  about 
him. 

He  ran  on  so  for  a  long  way. 

No  doubt  of  it,  he  was  an  ugly  dog.  He 
was  lean  and  scraggy.  His  coat  was  of  a 
dirty  gray  colour,  and  in  many  places  the 
hair  was  worn  off  in  patches.  Neither 
were  there  any  tokens  that  he  had  ever 
been  a  handsome  dog,  and  that  his  present 
state  of  wretchedness  was  owing  merely 
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to  sodden  misfortune.  He  looked,  on  the 
contrary,  as  though  he  had  always  been  an 
ill-fed  dog,  having  desultory  habits,  no 
home  to  go  to,  and  Beldono  anything  better 
to  eat  than  a  chance  bone  or  a  crust  picked 
op  in  the  gutter.  Yes,  he  was  certainly  a 
miserable  dog. 

Bat  I  wondered  to  see  him  run  so  obsti- 
nately in  the  middle  of  the  road,  when 
there  was  room  in  plenty  for  him  on  the 
pmment.  He  was  a  small  dog,  and  by 
trotting  close  under  the  shop-fronts  he 
could  have  slipped  unnoticed  through  the 
crowd,  and  not  have  exposed  himself  to  be 
run  over  by  the  cabs  and  whipped  by  the 
carters.  But  no;  he  preferred  the  road 
where  the  mud  was,  and  he  ran  straight 
before  him,  without  looking  right  or  left, 
just  exactly  as  if  he  knew  his  way. 

I  might  have  paid  no  more  attention  to 
this  dog,  for  there  are  enough  of  whom  I 
tike  no  notice ;  but  I  observed  that  he  had 
a  collar  round  his  neck,  and  that  to  this 
collar  was  attached  a  basket.  This  set  me 
thinking ;  for  a  dog  who  carries  a  basket 
is  either  a  dog  sent  out  on  an  errand,  or  a 
runaway  dog  who  has  left  his  master,  and 
does  not  know  where  to  go.  Now  which 
could  this  one  be  ?  If  he  was  a  dog  that 
ran  on  errands,  why  did  not  bis  owners 
feed  him  better,  so  that  his  ribs  should 
look  lesB  spare  ?  But  if  he  was  a  dog  who 
bad  left  his  master,  and  run  away  into  the 
world  to  face  care  and  trouble  alone,  what 
hardships  or  what  cruelties  had  he  .had  to 
suffer,  that  he  should  have  taken  such  a 
step  in  despair?  I  felt  I  should  like  to 
hare  these  questions  answered,  for  there 
was  something  of  mystery  in  them;  I 
therefore  followed  the  dog. 

We  were  in  Oxford  Street,  in  that  part 
of  it  which  lies  between  the  Marble  Arch 
sad  Duke  Street,  and  the  dog  was  running 
iu  the  direction  of  the  Regent  Circus.  It 
was  a  dull  wet  day  in  winter ;  the  rain  had 
been  falling.  A  gray  fog  was  spreading 
its  vapours  along  the  road,  and  every  one 
looked  cold  and  uncomfortable.  A  few 
shops  were  being  lighted  up  here  and 
there,  for  evening  was  setting  in.  But  the 
contrast  between  the  glare  of  the  gas  and 
the  occasional  glow  of  the  red  coal  fires 
burning  cheerily  in  the  grates  of  ground- 
floor  parlours,  only  served  to  make  the 
streets  seem  more  dark  and  dreary.  And 
yet  the  dog  went  pattering  on,  going  at  a 
sort  of  quick  jog-trot  pace,  keeping  his  ears 
always  down,  and  paying  no  attention 
either  to  the  omnibuses  that  rolled  by  him. 
the  costermongers  who  swore  at  him,  or 
the  other  dogs  who  stopped  at  times  with 
a  puttied  air,  and  gazed  at  him  with  silent 


wonder.  I  had  to  step  out  fast  to  keep  up 
with  him.  It  is  astonishing  how  that 
squalid  dog  could  trot.  I  was  afraid  moro 
than  once  that  he  would  distance  me,  but, 
thanks  to  the  knack  he  had  of  always 
keeping  to  the  middle  of  the  road,  I  was 
prevented  from  losing  sight  of  him.  We 
passed  North  Audley  Street,  after  that 
Duke  Street,  and  we  then  came  opposite  a 
small  street  which  forms  a  very  narrow 
and  dirty  thoroughfare  at  the  end  which  is 
nearest  Oxford  Street.  Here  the  dog 
paused  for  a  moment  and  appeared  to  hes- 
itate as  to  what  he  should,  do.  He  made  a 
few  steps  forward,  then  receded;  but, 
finally,  seemed  to  make  up  his  mind  and 
entered  the  street,  still  trotting.  There 
was  no  one  there.  The  dim  drizzling  rain, 
which  had  begun  to  fall  again,  the  cold, 
and  the  fog  had  all  scared  away  the  habit- 
ual frequenters  of  the  one  or  two  sordid 
cook-shops  that  line  both  sides  of  the  way. 
There  was  only  ara^-and-bone-man  sorting 
broken  bottles  at  his  door  and  coughing 
wheezily  from  old  age  and  misery.  The 
dog  went  on.  The  street  grows  wider  as 
one  proceeds,  and  the  houses  also  becomo 
better  and  cleaner.  I  asked  myself  wheth- 
er the  dog  could  possibly  have  his  home 
about  here,  and  whether  he  would  not  sud- 
denly disappear  down  an  area,  in  which 
case  the  romance  of  the  thing  would  have 
been  ended,  and  I  should  have  had  my' 
walk  for  nothing.  But  no,  he  turned  ab- 
ruptly off  at  a  mews,  and,  after  a  few  sec- 
onds of  the  same  apparent  hesitation  as 
before,  slackened  his  pace  and  stopped  op- 
posite a  public-house. 

A  mews  is  never  quite  empty.  There 
are  always  grooms  loafing  about  in  door- 
ways, or  stable-boys  going  in  and  out  of 
wash  houses.  At  the  moment  when  the  dog 
and  I  appeared  a  coachman  was  harness- 
ing two  horses  to  a  brougham,  and  a  couple 
of  men  were  helping  him.  Opposite,  and 
exchanging  remarks  with  them  from  the 
threshold  of  the  publio-houBe,  stood  a  ser- 
vant in  breeches  smoking  a  long  clay  pipe ; 
the  dog  was  standing  still ;  but  all  at  once, 
before  I  had  had  time  to  suspect  what  was 
going  to  happen,  he  rose  up  on  his  hind 
legs  and  commenced  walking  gravely 
round  in  circles. 

The  man  with  the  breeches  and  the  clay 
pipe  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise.  The  two 
otners  and  the  coachman  raised  their 
heads,  and,  upon  seeing  this  strange  sight, 
left  their  work  and  clustered  up  to  look. 
A  few  more  people  attracted  by  the  noise 
came  and  joined  us.  We  soon  formed  a 
ring. 

It  seemed  to  please  the  dog  to  see  us 
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all  around!  hint,  for  he  gravely  wagged  his 
'  toil  once  to  and  fro.  and  tried  to  pub  more 
spirit  into  hie  exercise*.  He  walked  Ave 
times  round  on  bis  hinder  legs  looking- 
ixedly  before  him  like  a  soldier  on  duty, 
and  doing  hia  best,  poor  dog  I  —  I  could 
see  that— -fee  make  us  laugh.  For  my 
part,  seeing  the  others  remain  speechless 
m  their  astonishment,  f  laughed  aloud  to> 
encourage  him  ;  but  shaU  I  say  the  truth  ? 
I  felt  more  ready  to  ery. %  There  was  some- 
thing inexpressibly  sad  in  the  serious  ex- 
pression* of  this  lotiely  dog,  performing  by 
himself  a  few  tricks  that  some  absent  mas- 
ter had  taught  him,  and  doing  so  of  his 
own  accord,  with  some  secret  end  in  view 
that  he  himself  only  could  know  of.  After 
taking  a  'moment's  rest  he  set  to  work 
again,  but  this  time  oo  has  fore-feet,  pre- 
tending  to  stand  on  his  head.  And  what 
a  poor,  intelligent  head  it  was,  as  almost 
shaving  the  ground,  it  looked  appealingly 
ajfc  us  ail,  and  seemed  to  say  :  **  Please  do 
not  play  any  pranks  with-  me,  for  really  I 
am  not  doing  this  for  fun."  When  he 
had  walked  round  on  hie*  head  until  he 
was  weary,  he*  lay  down  in  the  midst  of 
the  ring  and  made  believe  he  was-  dead. 
He  went  through  all  the  convulsions  of  a. 
dying  dog,  breathing  heavily,  panting,  suf- 
fering his  lower  jaw  to  fall,  and  then  turn- 
ing over  motionless.  And  he  did  this  so 
well  that,  a  stout,  honest-faced  woman, 
who  had  been  looking  on.  without  laugh- 
ing, exclaimed,  "  Poor  beast  1 "  and  drew 
her  hand  across-  her  eyes; 

The  rain,  centinaed  to  fell,  but  not  one 
of  us  thought  of  moving,  only  the  dog,. 
when*  he  had  lain*  dead  a  minute*  got  up 
and  shook  himself,  to  show  us  all  that  the 
performance  was*  ended.  Ho  had  dis- 
played the  extent  of  what  he  knew,  and 
now  oamo  forward  to  reeeive  his  fee.  He 
stood  up  on*  bis'hind'legft  again  and,  walk- 
ing to  each>  of  us  separately*  assumed  the 
posture  that  is  popularly  known  a*  "  beg- 

S'ag."  I  was  the  first  to  whom  ho  came* 
e  gazed1  at  me  inquiringly  with  his  soft 
eyes  wide  opened*  and  followed  my  band 
patiently  to-  my  waistooat-pooket.  The 
basket  round-  his  neck  was  a-  round,  one 
with,  a  lid  to  it  tied*  down  with,  string, 
and  a  little  slit  in  the  lid  through  which 
to  put  in.  money*.  L  dropped  in  a-  shillin  g 
and  stooped  down  to  read  a  bit.of  crum- 
pled paper  I  saw  hanging  loosely  from,  the 
ooUar.  k  bore  these  words,  written,  in  a 
shaky  hand :  "  This-  is*  the  dog- of  a:  poor 
nan*  woo  *k  becUstriebeo;  ho  earns  the 
bread  of  h&  raosteir.  Good  people,  do 
not  keep  him  from  returning  to  his  homo-" 
Tho  dog  thanked,  me-foe  my  offering*  by 


wagging  his  tail,  and  then  passed  on  to 
my  neighbour.  Human  nature  must  be 
kinder  than  people  think,,  for  there  was. 
not  one  of  the  spectators  —  not  even  bo 
with  the  breeches  and  the  clay  pipe,  whose 
face  had  impressed  me  unfavourably,  -» 
but  gave  the  dog  something.  As  for  him, 
when  ho  had  gone  his  round,  he  barked 
two  or  three  times  to  say  good-by,  and 
then  pattered  contentedly  away  at  the 
some  jog-trot  pace  he  had  come. 

He  went  up  the  street,  and  I  followed 
him,  but  when  we  had  reached  Oxford 
Street  he  Quickened  suddenly,  aud  began 
to  run  hard,  as  if  his  day  was  ended  and 
ho  wanted,  to  get  home.  Evening  bad 
quite  fallen  by  this  time,  and  1  felt  it 
would  be  .useless  to  go  after  my  four- 
legged  mystery  on  foot,  so  I  called  a  cab, 
and  said :  "  Follow  that  dog,"  very  much 
to  the  driver's  amasement. 

It  is  a  long  way  firom  the  part  of  Oxford 
Street  in  which  we  *were  to  Tottenham 
Court  Road;  where  the  small  dog  led  me. 
But  I  should  have  understood  the  journey 
had  it  not  been  made  at  such  a  furious 
pace.  The  dog  never  onoe  looked  round. 
Twenty-  times  I  thought  he  would  be 
crushed  by  passing'  vans  or  carriages; 
but  somehow  ne  got  through  it.  He  had 
an  extraordinary  tact  for  finding  a.  passage 
between  horses'  hoofs,  and,  Like  a  true 
London  dog  as  he  was,  he  showed  intimats 
familiarity  with,  all  the  intricacies  of  oross- 
ing&  Still,  it  was  some  relief  to  mo,  both  on 
his  own  account  and  on  mine,  when  I  saw 
him  branch  off  at  last.  1  was  begin  nine  to 
fear  that  ho  woulo!  never  stop,  that  he  had 
something  of  the  wandering  Jew  in  him.  It 
seemed  impossible  that,  without  taking  any 
rest,  without  pausing  even  for  an  instant  to 
draw  breath,  snob  a  very  lean  dog  should 
keep  on  going  so  long.  Tottenham  Court 
Road  ("this  was  about  eighteen  months 
ago)  used  to,  be  a  sort  of  fair  at  nightr 
time.  It  is*  a.  lengthy  highway  running 
amidst  a  tangled  network  of  sorry  streets, 
the  population  of  which,  from  dusk  until 
the  houD  when  the  public-nooses  dose, 
used  to  spread  hungry  and  idle  amongst 
the  countless  booths  which  had  then  not 
yet  been  swept  away,  and  where  shell-fish, 
sour  fruit,  and  indigestible-looking,  meat 
were-  sold  by  yelling  oostecmongert.  On 
the  night  iib  question,  when  I  wont  there 
in  pursuit  of  the  dogv  I  foresaw  that  I 
should  bo  led  to  one  of  those  sickly  nests 
of  fever,  where  poverty,  disease,  and  mis- 
ery hav*  their  abodes  set  up  in.  perma- 
nence ;.  and  L  was  not.  wrong. 

The  dog,  running  faster  than>  ever  now, 
an  if  ho  felt,  morn  afraid,  for.  his-  basket 
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anosf*  that*  ravenous  crowds  than  he 
bid  dene  at  to*  West  End,  boked  sudden- 
ly up  a  narrow  side  street,  where  there 
wae  do  room  for  a  cab  to  passu  I  paid  the 
driver,  and  jumped  out.  It  was  a  filthy 
street,  but  that  was  a.  secondary  matter. 
Where  the  dog  went  I  would  go :  and  thus 
1  dodged  alter  him,  first  down  a  crooked 
alley,  then  through  a  foul  court,  and  lastly 
np  a  passage  where  it  was.  pitch  dark, 
we  I  groped  my  way  along  a»  damp 
wall,  and  stumbled  upon  the  first  step  er 
a  staircase.  Being  a  smoker,  however*  I 
hid  some  vesuvians  about  me.  I  atruck 
one,  lit  a  piece  of  twisted  paper  with  it, 
sad  hy  the  moment's  flame  I  thus  obtained 
destried  the  dog  making  bis.  way  up  a 
snaky  flight  of  wooden  steps,  battered  in 

K»  and  rotting  from  mould.  He 
ed  when  he  saw  the  light,  and  growled 
uneasily.  Bui.  I  softened  my  votoe,  and 
tried  out,  "  Good  dog  I  good  dog  I "  try- 
iag  thereby  to  appease  him.  I  suppeae 
Ms  instinct  told  him  that  I  was.  not  an  en- 
emy, for  he  turned  round  to  sniff  my 
towers,  and  when  I  struck  a  second  re- 
savisn  he  consented  to-  my  accompanying 
sin  without  doing  anything  else  but  eon- 
fane  his  suiffingi  We  went  up  three 
■tones  in  this  way,  until  we  reached  the 
garret  floor;  There  wero  two  doors  face 
to  face,  and  one  of  them  had  a  latch  with 
a  piece  of  string  tied  to  it.  The  string 
essjrled  with  a  loop  at  it*  end  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  ground.  The  dog  raised 
one.  of  his  forepawe,  pressed  it  on  the  loop, 
sad  by  this  means  opened  the  door.  We 
both  walked  in  together. 

There  was  a  rushlight  burning  in  the 
neck  of  a-  ginger-beer  bottle.  There  was 
sn  empty  saucepan  in  a  grate  without  a 
Are.  Some  tattered  clothes  were  banging 
en  tbe  baek  of  a  broken  chair,  and  some 
bits  of  plaster,  fallen  from  a  cracked  ceil* 
isr,  were  encumbering  the  floor.  On  tbe 
splintered  deal  table  was  a  plate  with  a 
solitary  bone  on  it,  and  next  to*  ib  a  cup 
with  the  handle  gone.  I  turned  from  the 
sight  of  these  things  to  a  mattress  laid  in 
a  corner  of  the  room.  The  light  was  ren- 
dered m>  flickering  by  the  gnats  of  wind 
that  swept  through  the  window  —  to. which 
bits  of  newepaper  had  been  pasted  for 
went  of  glass — that  I  could  not  at.  first 
distinguish  Tory  dearly  where  1  was,  and 
what!  saw.  L  eould  only  near  the  affec- 
tionate whinings  of  the  dog,  and  vaguely 
see  him  leaping  upon  soma  one  against 
whom  he  was  rubbing  his  head,  and  whose 
face  he  was  licking  with  an  exuberance  of 
lore.  I  beard  a  voice,  too — but  a>  voice 
to  husky  and  broken,  that  it  resembled  a 


whisper — repeat  feebly,  "Good  dog — 
good  Jim  I  '*  and  then  I  Baw  a  hand  untie 
die  basket,  and  heard  the  sound  of  money 
poured  out  on  the  couch. 

"  Good  Jim !  —  good  Jim  I "  went  on  the 
cracked  voice;  and  it  began  counting, 
"  One,  two.  Oh,  good  Jim  T —  good  Jim  I 
here's  ashiiliugv  One-and-threepenee,  one- 
andVamepencev  two  shillings*  Oh,  good 
dag  1  three  and  a  penny,  three  and  —  " 
But  here  followed  a  terrified  shriek. 

"  Who's  that?  "  oried  the  man,  covering 
up  the  money  with  hia  sheet,  and  he  looked 
atme,.Mvid  and  haggard  with  the  ague  of 
lever 

"  Donl  be  frightened,''  I  said ;  "  I  am 
come  to  do  you.  no.  harm.  I  am  a  friend; 
I  have  followed  your  dog  home,  and  I  de- 
sire to.  help  you  if  you  are  in  need." 

He  seemed  to  be  a  man  about  fifty,  for 
his  haic  waa  not  all  grey ;  but  the  ghastly 
hollownesa  ef  his  cheeks^  the  emaciated 
condition  of  his  body,  and  above  all,  the 
gleam  of  disease  ia  his  burning  eyes,  made 
him  ok}e#  than,  a  man  of  ninety,  for  they 
told  more  plainly  than  words  could  have 
told  that  he  had  already  one  foot  within, 
his  grave. 

My  tone  and  mw  appearance  seemed  to 
reassure  him ;  but  he  continued  to  hide  his 
money. 

"  I  am  a  poor  man,  sir,"  he  gasped,  — 
"a  very  poor  man.  I  have  nothing  but 
what  my  dog  earns  me,  and  that's  nothing* 
He  goes*  out  to  idle ;  and  if  he  picks  up  a 
few  pence  "  (here  the  man  had  a  fit  of 
hectic  couching)  —  "if  he  picks  up  a  few 
pence,  sir,  it's  all  he  do  pick  up." 

I  felt,  my  heart  ache,  for  I  guessed  the 
truth. 

"  He'a  not  an  idle  dog,"  I  said.  "  Has 
he  not  earned  you  mere  than  three  shilr 
lings  to-day  ?  " 

"  Ob,  no,  sir  —  no,  air ;  it's  threepence," 
protested  the  miser,  trembling.  "  It's 
threepence  —  threepence,  sir.    Look  and 


And  he  held  up  three  copper  coins  from 
out  of  hie  covering* 

u  You.  are  very  ill,  my  man,"  I  said,  ap- 
proaching his  mattress.  "  You  must  let  me 
ee&(iyon>a  doctor." 

Oh>  sir  I  no,  no;  I  —  I've  no  money  to 
give  them.  Let  me  alone,  please.  I'm 
not  ill :  I  shall  be  well  to-morrow.  It's 
nothing  bnt  a.oold  -r-a< —  a  cold." 

His  dog  waa  continuing  to  lick  his  face* 
I  remembered  that  the  poor  brute  had  not 
eaten. 

"Your  dog  must  be  hungry,"  I  observed; 
"shall  I  give  him  this,  bone?  He  has 
earned  it  well."  - 
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"AN  ugly  dog." 


"  Oh,  God !  —  oh,  God  I  Let  that  bone 
alone,"  faltered  the  unhappy  wretch,  try- 
ing to  rise;  "it's  my  supper  for  to-night. 
Jim  doesn't  want  anything:  he  picks  up 
plenty  in  the  streets.  Oh  1  — oh  1  I  shall 
starve  if  you  give  him  that  bone." 

"I  will  buy  you  something  to  eat,"  I 
answered,  taking  up  the  bone,  to  which 
there  waa  no  particle  of  flesh  left.  "  Here, 
Jim,"  said  I,  holding  it  out.  But  the  dog. 
instead  of  accepting  the  bone,  looked  wist- 
fully at  his  master  to  ask  for  leave. 

"  No  1  no  I  Jim,"  panted  the  miser  fear- 
fully ;  and  the  dog  turned  away  his  head, 
refusing  to  be  enticed. 

u  How  long  have  you  been  laid  up  like 
this?"  was  my  next  question.  I  was 
growing  sick  at  heart. 

"  Ten  weeks,  sir,  —  oh,  ten  weeks," 
groaned  the  man  —  who  had  caught  the 
bone  out  of  my  hand  and  thrust  it  under 
his  pillow  —  "ten  weeks;  and  when  I  fell 
ill,  the  dog  went  out  one  morning  and 
brought  me  back  a  penny  in  his  mouth. 
Since  then,  I  bought  him  a  basket,  and  he 
goes  out  every  day  ....  but  he's  —  he's 
idle,  sir  —  he's  idle ;  he  brings  me  nothing 
to  what  he  used  to  do  when  we  went  out 
together.  Yes  —  oh,  yes!  he's  an  idle 
dog ! " 

But  why  prolong  such  a  dialogue  ?  Is 
there  anything  more  depressing  than  the 
sight  of  moral  infirmity  coupled  with  bod 
ily  disease.  This  palsied  miser  waa  a  rich 
man;  at  least  rich  comparatively  to  his 
station.  He  had  made  himself  a  small 
fortune  by  the  intelligence  of  his  dog,  and 
his  sudden  illness,  instead  of  reducing  him 
to  poverty,  had,  on  the  contrary,  only 
added  to  his  means.  The  dog  earned  more 
alone  than  he  had  ever  earned  with  his 
master.  Each  morning  at  the  break  of 
day,  he  went  out  with  his  empty  basket, 
and  every  night  at  sunset  he  returned  with 
it  half  full.  I  learned  this  from  the  miser's 
neighbours',  honest  people,  though  poor, 
who  pretended  to  believe  in  the  fevered 
wretch's  tales  of  want,  in  order  that  he 
might  not  have  cause  to  dread  them,  and 
so  refuse  their  necessary  services. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  this  innate  un- 
suspected delicacy  in  the  hearts  of  the 
working  poor.  These  rough  and  uncouth, 
but  kindly  natures,  tended  the  graceless 
miser  in  his  sickness.  They  bought  his 
food  for  him,  they  washed  his  linen,  and 
they  asked  for  no  payment  for  anything 
they  did.  As  for  the  unhappy  man's  gold, 
it  was  at  their  mercy ;  but  the  thought  of 
touching  it  never  seemed  to  cross  their 
minds. 


"Only,"  aaid  one  with  a  naive  accent, 
".I  think,  air,  'twill  be  better  when  he's 
laid  in  the  ground.  His  money  might  be 
good  then  to  some  as  would  make  use  of 
it." 

"And  the  dog?"  I  murmured  reflec- 
tively. 

"The  dog's  his  friend,  sir,"  was  the 
neighbour's  answer,  "  and*  he  won't  live 
long  when  his  master's  gone." 

And  these  words  were  prophecy.  I  sent 
for  a  doctor,  for  a  nurse,  ana  for  nourish- 
ing food,  to  battle  against  death ;  but  our 
efforts  were  useless.  The  raiser  lived  a 
week,  and  upon  each  of  the  seven  days 
the  dog  went  out  according  to  his  habit* 
with  his  basket  round  his  ueck,  and  re- 
mained out  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  till 
dusk.  Sometimes  I  followed  him  from 
morning  till  evening;  seeing  which,  and 
remembering  my  face  as  that  which  stood 
daily  by  his  master's  bedside,  he  wagged 
bis  tail  at  my  approach,  "and  consented  to 
walk  at  my  heels.  One  night  the  miser 
died,  and  on  the  morrow  Jim  did  not  go 
out.  He  had  missed  his  master  the  night 
before,  and  guessed  that  they  had  put  him 
in  the  long  black  box  that  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  When  the  men  came 
to  carry  away  this  long  bUck  box,  the  dog 
went  after  them  and  cried.  He  followed 
tho  coffin  to  the  cemetery,  where  he  and  I 
were  the  only  spectators  beside  the  curate, 
the  sexton,  and  the  undertaker's  men. 
When  the  earth  was  thrown  in,  he  looked 
at  me  plaintively  to  know  what  it  meant, 
and  when  the  burial  was  over,  he  wished 
to  remain  near  the  open  tomb,  waiting  till 
his  master  should  rise.  I  took  him  home 
with  me,  but  he  would  not  eat,  and  next 
morning  at  sunrise  be  howled  for  his  bas- 
ket. It  was  no  use  keeping  him,  so  I  tied 
the  basket  round  his  neck,  and  sent  him 
out 

That  evening,  foreseeing  what  would 
hsppen,  I  went  to  the  cemetery.  The  dog 
arrived  at  nightfall,  with  his  basket  fufl 
of  pence,  and  I  turned  them  all  out  upon 
the  grave.  "Come  home,  Jim,"  I  said, 
with  the  tears  rising  to  my  eyes ;  but  he 
whined  mournfully,  and  tried  to  scratch  up 
the  earth.  Twice  more  he  went  out  like 
this  all  day,  and  brought  back  money  for 
his  master ;  but  on  the  third  evening,  find- 
ing that  the  pence  on  the  grave  remained 
untouched,  he  suffered  me,  without  resis- 
tance, to  take  off  his  collar,  and  lay  down 
at  his  full  length  near  the  miser's  lass 
sleeping-place. 

The  next  morning  he  did  not  go  on  his 
rounds,  for  he  was  dead  I 
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'•  We  are  inclined  to  beliere  that  more  down- 
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BRAMBLEBERRIES. 

Great  Morning  strikes  the  earth  onoe  more. 

And  kindles  up  the  wave, 
Ai  many  and  many  a  time  before,  — 

And  am  I  still  a  slave  T 
Come!  let  me  date  my  yean  anew; 

This  day  is  virgin  white; 
By  heav'n,  I  will  not  reindue 

The  rags  of  overnight!  " 
I  was  a  king  by  birth,  and  who 

Is  rebel  to  my  right  T 
None  but  myself,  myself  alone : 
Conquer  myself,  I  take  my  throne! 

To  plan  a  wise  life  little  pains  doth  ask  : 

To  live  one  wise  day,  troublesome  the  task. 

—  Yet  why  so  hard?    What  hi  it  thwarts  me 

still  T 
A  tainted  memory,  a  divided  will, 
A  weak  and  wavering  faith,  which  for  mere 

shows 
And  shams  of  things,  forsakes  the  trath  it 

knows. 


Think  you  that  words  can  save?   that  even 

thought, 
Knowledge,  or  theoretic  faith,  does  aught  T 
Truth  into  character  by  act  is  wrought 
Your  life,  the  life  that  you  have  lived,  not 

sbamm'd. 
Is  you  ;  in  that  alone  you're  saved  or  damn'd. 


Glory  of  life  —  deep  tenderness,  — 

Enigma  of  the  human  soul! 
Bet  in  this  wondrous  world  whose  dress 
Is  beauty,  whilst  the  heav'n  doth  roll 
Its  myriad  suns  around ;  where  love 

Sports  in  the  constant  shade  of  death, 
Fond  memory  Bigbs,  hope  looks  above, 
And  sorrow  clings  to  faith;  — 
Life,  all  made  up  of  hints  and  moods  and  fine 

transitions. 
Great  secrets  murmur'd  low,  pare- Joys  in  fleet- 
ing visions! 


Almighty  Lord,  if  day  by  day 
From  Thee  I  further  move  away, 

0  let  me  die  to-night,  I  pray! 

Yet  no  :  this  pray*r  is  idle  breath. 

1  understand  not  life  or  death, 
Nor  ho.v  roan's  course  continueth. 

Swept  in  a  wide  and  trackless  curve, 
Tho'  seeming  more  and  more  to  swerve, 
An  orbit  it  may  still  preserve. 

I  will  not  seek  to  live  or  die; 

Bo  as  Thou  wilt,  I'll  ask  not  why. 

Keep  hold  of  me — content  am  1 

0  Father!  grant  that  day  by  day 
My  soul  to  Thee  may  tend  alway. 
Recall  it  quickly  when  astray. 

1  hear  Thee :  hear  me  when  I  pray! 

Fraser's  Magazine. 


VKNUS'S  LOOKING-GLASS. 

I  marked  where  lovely  Venus  and  her  court 
With  song  and  dance  and  merry  laugh  weal 

by; 
Weightless,  their  wingless  feet  seemed  made 
to  fly, 
Bound  from  the  ground  and  in  mid  air  to  sport 
Left  far  behind  I  heard  the  dolphins  snort 
Traoking  their  goddess  with  a  wistful  eye. 
Around  whose  head  white  doves  rose,  wheel- 
ing high 
Or  low,  and  cooed  after  their  tender  sort 
All  this  I  saw  in  Spring.    Thro'  Summer  heat 
I  saw  the  lovely  Queen  of  Love  no  more. 
But  when  flushed  Autumn  thro*  the  wood- 
lands went 
I  spied  Bweet  Venus  walk  amid  the  wheat : 
Whom  seeing,  every  harvester  gave  o'er 
His  toil,  and  laughed  and  hoped  and 
content. 
Argosy.  Christina  G.  Rossnn 


LOVE  LIES  BLEEDING. 

Love  that  is  dead  and  buried,  yesterday 

Out  of  his  grave  rose  up  before  my  face; 

No  recognition  in  his  look,  no  trace 
Of  memory  in  his  eyes  dust-dimmed  and  grey. 
While  I,  remembering,  found  no  word  to  say. 

But  felt  my  quickened  heart  leap  in  its  place; 

Caught  afterglow,  thrown  book  from  long-eet 
days. 
Caught  echoes  of  all  music  passed  away. 
Was  this  indeed  to  meet  T  —  I  mind  me  yet 
In  youth  we  met  when  hope  and  love  were  quick, 

We  parted  with  hope  dead,  but  love  alive : 
I  mind  me  how  we  parted  then  heart-sick, 

Remembering,    loving,    hopeless,    weak    to 
strive :  — 
Was  thiB  to  meet?    Not  so,  we  have  not  met 

Argosy.  Christina  G.  Rossettl 


In  the  following  verses  the  identity  of  thought 
and  similarity  of  expression  are  not  a  little  re- 
markable :  — 

"  He  who  for  love  hath  undergone 
The  worst  that  can  befal, 
Is  happier  thousandfold  than  one 
Who  never  loved  at  all. 

"  A  grace  within  his  soul  hath  reigned 
Which  nothing  else  can  bring; 
Thank  God  for  all  that  I  have  gained 
By  that  high  sorrowing." 

Monckion  Milnes  (Lord  Houghton), 

"  I  hold  it  true  whatever  befal; 
I  feel  it  when  I  sorrow  most; 
'Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all." 

Tennyson. 

I  think  it  will  be  readily  granted  thai  the 
thought  has  not  gained  by  condensation. 
A.  G.  Notes  matt 
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From  Maemillan's  Hagasine. 
MIL  FROUDE'S  KKGJLISU  JLN  lit  ELAND. 

Attoxo  the  intellectual  phenomena  of 
the  present  day,  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble is  certainly  the  presence  among  us  of 
a  small  but  able  body  of  literary  men, 
▼hose  repugnance  to  modern  liberal  ten- 
dencies has  led  them  to.  opinions  on  secu- 
lar policy  more  fitted  for  the  latitude  of 
Russia  than  of  England,  and  on  religious 
policy  more  fitted  for  the  Middle  Ages 
than  for  the  nineteenth  century.  The  two 
things  they  bate  the  most  are  civil  and  re- 
ligions liberty.  Freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  the  press,  representative  govern- 
ment, the  rights  of  nations  to  determine 
the  form  of  government  under  which  they 
will  live,  the  rights  of  weak  minorities  to 
protection,  as  long  as  they  do  not  injure 
their  neighbours,  the  right  of  every  man 
to  profess  the  religious  belief  and  adopt 
the  religious  worship  which  he  considers 
the  best,  are  in  their  phraseology  mere 
cant  or  shams.  The  two  fundamental 
principles  of  all  constitutional  government 
—that  the  will  of  the  majority  should  rule, 
and  that  the  scruples  of  the  minority 
should  be  respected  —  are  equally  antipa- 
thetic to  them.  The  whole  tendency  of 
modern  policy  in  their  eyes  is  a  mistake, 
tod  history  has  to  them  a  certain  melan- 
choly charm  as  a  record  of  religious  and 
political  despotisms  which  have  been  weak- 
ly banished  from  the  world. 

Opinions  such  as  these,  though  now  rare, 
•ad,  we  venture  to  think,  morbid  eccen- 
tricities, were  once  supreme  in  Eorope,  and 
were  usually  based  upon  theological  tenets. 
The  belief  in  an  infallible  Church,  in  the 
criminality  of  religious  error,  and  in  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  has  at  different  peri- 
ods led  good  men  to  justify  some  of  the 
most  atrocious  crimes  that  ever  disgraced 
our  world.  The  modern  school,  however, 
has  no  sympathy  with  these  doctrines,  and 
it  is  a  melancholy,  and  indeed  a  humiliat- 
ing feet,  that  some  of  the  most  ardent  eu- 
logies of  the  policy  of  destroying  certain 
forms  of  religion  by  the  sword  have  come 
from  men  whose  own  opinions  on  these 
matters  are  notoriously  heterodox  or  lax. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  sup- 
pose that  there  is  no  distinct  principle  un- 
derlying these  views.    The  leading  doc- 


trine of  this  school  is  the  worship  of  suc- 
cess as  the  supreme  evidence  of  goodness. 
Wherever  they  find  might  there  also  they 
find  right.  To  decide  whether  a  nation  is 
right  in  invading,  dispossessing,  or  enslav- 
ing another,  the  one  real  question  is 
whether  she  is  able  to  do  it.  If  she  is,  the 
pretext  she  chooses  is  of  little  consequence. 
Her  ultimate  success  is  her  justification. 
She  is  obeying  "  God's  law,1'  and  the  weak- 
er  nation,  if  unable  to  resist  effectually,  is 
immoral  in  resisting  at  all.  The  supreme 
law  of  political  ethics  is  thus 

"  The  good  old  rule,  the  simple  plan, 
That  be  should  take  who  has  the  power, 
And  he  should  keep  who  can." 

As  Mr.  Froude  expresses  it  in  the  pres- 
ent work :  "  The  superior  part  has  a  nat- 
ural right  to  govern,  the  inferior  part  has 
a  natural  right  to  be  governed ;  and  a  rude 
but  adequate  test  of  superiority  and  infe- 
riority is  provided  in  the  relative  strength 
of  the  different  orders  of  human  beings."* 
"  The  rights  of  man  —  if  such  rights  there 
be  —  are  not  to  liberty,  but  to  wise  direc- 
tion and  control."f  "The  right  to  resist 
depends  upon  the  power  of  resistance."! 
"There  is  no  disputing  against  strength, 
nor  happily  is  there  any  need  to  dispute, 
for  the  strength  which  gives  a  right  to  free- 
dom implies  the  presence  of  those  quali- 
ties which  ensure  that  it  will  be  rightly 
used."§ 

That  the  leading  writers  of  this  school 
are  not  only  men  of  great  genius,  but  also 
of  eminently  noble  and  humane  disposi- 
tions, may  be  readily  conceded.  The 
character  of  a  writer  is  one  thing.  The 
principles  he  advocates  are  quite  another,, 
and  nothing  which  is  here  written  about 
the  latter  is  intended  to  cast  the  smallest 
reflection  upon  the  former.  Of  the  doc- 
trine, however,  we  can  speak  with  no  re- 
spect. It  appears  to  us  not  only  profoundly 
falseMn  itself,  but  also  as  well  fitted  as  any 
in  the  whole  range  of  opinions  to  pervert 
the  moral  judgments  of  men.  No  system 
can  strike  more  directly  at  the  root  of  all 
that  i3  noble  and  generous  in  human  nature 
than  this  deification  of  success,  this  worship 
of  force  as  the  incarnation  of  right,  this 
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hatred  of  all  that  is  weak  and  of  all  that  is 
•usttccessful.  It  makes  it  the  function  of 
History  to  stand  bj  the  scaffold  and  curse 
the  victims  as  they  pass.  Its  natural  fruits 
hare  been  an  enthusiasm  for  despotism 
and  persecution,  a  firm  belief  in  the  power 
of  ends  to  justify  means,  a  systematic  de- 
preciation or  neglect  of  all  the  virtues 
which  soften  the  character  and  adorn  the 
social  or  domestio  sphere,  without  fortify- 
ing men  for  the  great  collisions  of  life.  It 
has  led  one  groat  and  venerable  writer  to 
make  Frederick  William  a  hero,  and  to  be- 
come the  eulogist  of  the  invasion  of  Silesia, 
and  the  partition  of  Poland,  while  he 
speaks  with  contempt  of  the  philanthropy 
of  Howard,  and  of  nil  the  noble  efforts  that 
have  been  made  to  break  the  fetters  of  the 
slave.  It  has  made  another  great  writer. 
the  panegyrist  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  apolo- 
gist for  the  use  of  judicial  torture,  and  the 
author  of  one  of  the  most  uncompromising 
defences  of  religious  persecution  it  has  ever 
been  our  fortune  to  peruse. 

This  book  belongs  to  the  class  of  his- 
tories which  are  written,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  a  simple  and  impartial  nar- 
rative of  events,  but  clearly  and  almost 
avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  cer- 
tain political  doctrines.  It  is  written  with 
passion,  and  apparently  under  extreme 
irritation,  and  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  bit- 
ter invective  against  the  Irish  people, 
•gainst  the  Catholic  religion,  and,  above 
alt*  against  the  maxims  of  liberal  policy. 
The  Irish  Celts,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Fronde,  are  a  race  hopelessly  vitiated  and 
defeased,  absolutely,  incurably,  and  consti- 
tutionally unfitted  for  self-government, 
and  only  to  be  ruled  by  a  strict  and  steady 
despotism.  They  are  a  people  "  who  do 
not  understand  forbearance,  who  interpret 
lenity  into  fear,  and  respect  only  an  au- 
thority which  they  dare  not  trifle  with."* 
They  are  "a  people  incapable  of  self-re- 
straint*1 f  "  Th&  worst  means  of  govern- 
ing them  is  to  give  them  their  own  way. 
In  concession  they  see  only  fear,  and  those 
that  fear  them  they  hate  and  despise. 
Coercion  succeeds  better.  They  respect  a 
master  hand,  though  it  be  a  hard  and  cruel 
one.**  J    The  main  object  in  ruling  them 
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should  be  to  annihilate  their  social  and 
political  power,  to  prevent  them  as  far  as 
possible  from  amalgamating  with,  and  thus 
depressing  the  ruling  race,  ami,  above  all, 
to  extirpate  their  religion.  Cromwell,  and 
Cromwell  alone,  we  are  told,  endeavoured 
to  govern  the  Irish  "  by  trne  ideas,"  or,  in 
other  words,  "  by  the  laws,  so  far  as  in- 
tellect can  discern  them,  appointed  by  the 
Maker  of  the  world."  *  When  the  captors 
of  Drogheda  and  Wexford  and  the  deliber- 
ate massacre  of  their  entire  garrisons  had 
concluded  the  rebellion,  he  avuiled  himself 
of  the  opportunity  to  confiscate  all  the  land 
in  the  three  chief  provinces  of  Ireland.  Hs 
colonized  those  provinces  with  his  soldiers. 
He  left  indeed  the  peasantry  to  till  the 
soil  for  the  new  masters,  but  lio  banished 
all  the  ruling  classes,  "the  chiefs,  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  Irish  race  —  the  mid- 
dle and  upper  classes,  as  wo  should  call 
them,"t  into  Connaught*  He  absolutely 
suppressed  that  religious  worship  which 
the  whole  native  population  believed  tone 
essential  to  their  eternal  salvation.  Ms 
pronounced  by  one  sweeping  judgment) 
and  without  any  detailed  investigation, 
the  entire  priesthood  guilty  of  high  trea- 
son ;  and  those  who  remained  to  sustain 
the  faith  of  the  wretched  peasants,  or  carry 
comfort  to  their  desolated  homes,  were 
either  put  on  board  vessels  for  Spain, 
transported  at  convicts  to  the  Barbados* 
or  imprisoned  in  two  small  islands  in  the 
Atlantic.  Having  taken  these  measures 
with  the  natives,  he  endeavoured  to  en- 
courage the  Protestant  colony  by  commer* 
oial  freedom,  by  abolishing  the  separate 
parliament,  and  giving  the  colonists  a  rep- 
resentation in  England. 

This  scheme  of  policy  in  all  its  parts  is 
the  subject  of  warm,  repeated,  and  un- 
qualified eulogy  by  an  English  histories 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  attempt 
especially  to  extirpate  by  law  the  religion 
of  an  entire  nation  arouses  his  moat  ardent 
sympathies.  He  dilates  with  fervour  upon 
the  disloyalty  of  the  Catholics,  upon  the 
penalties  which  in  other  lands  they  kiiescd 
upon  Protestants,  upott  the  pernictont  fe*> 
ture  of  their  optica*  Ho  Moslem  con- 
queror, b*  Spanish!  inquisitor,  was  ever 
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hm  troubled  with  scruples  of  humanity 
fe  persecuting  the  enemies  of  his  faith. 
•  The  lines  of  the  two  creeds,"  we  are  told, 
"were  identical  with  the  lines  of  loyalty 
and  disloyalty."  *  "  The  best  minds  of 
£sgland  really  believed  that  besides  its 
treasonable  aspects  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion was  intellectually  degrading  and 
spiritually  poisonous.**  f  "  The  mass  —  as 
a  symbol  whose  supreme  pontiff  had  ap- 
plauded the  insurrection  of  1641  —  it  was 
not  legitimate  only,  but  necessary  to  in- 
terdict, till  the  adherents  of  it  retired  from 
apontioo  which  was  in  tolerable  in  civilised 
society."  J  Of  the  efficiency,  as  well  as  of 
the  legitimacy  of  persecution,  Mr.  Froude 
has  no  doubt.  "  Had  the  Catholic  bishops 
been  compelled  in  earnest  to  betake  them- 
selves elsewhere,  had  the  importation  of 
priests  from  abroad  been  seriously  and 
sternly  prohibited,  the  sacerdotal  system 
most  have  died  a  natural  death,  and  the 
creed  have  perished  along  with  it."  § 
"Ireland,  had  Cromwell  left  a  son  like 
himself  must  in  another  generation  have 
been  Protestant."]  "Romanism,  sternly 
repressed,  must  have  died  out  as  Pro- 
testantism died  in  Spain  and  Italy."  If 

We  do  not  intend  —  to  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  readers  we  believe  it  would 
be  wholly  superfluous  —  to  make  any  com- 
ment upon  the  morality  or  humanity  of 
those  sentiments,  or  to  enter  into  any  gen- 
eral defence  of  the  principles  of  religious 
toleration.  We  shall  content  ourselves 
with  pointing  out  what  appears  to  us  the 
gross  historical  exaggeration  involved  in 
the  belief  that  the  creed  of  the  Irish  was 
at  the  root  of  their  rebellions.  The  strug- 
gle between  the  two  races  bad  raged  for 
centuries  when  their  religion  was  the  same, 
sad  it  was  the  natural  and  inevitable  con- 
seaaeDce  of  their  relative  position.  It  was 
a  question  of  nationality,  and  of  race,  and 
afterwards  of  the  possession  of  land,  much 
more  than  of  creed.  Ireland  had  only 
been  very  partially  conquered  by  Strong- 
bow.  The  English  remained  a  small  mili- 
tary colony,  planted  in  the  midst  of  a 
large,  hostile,  and  half-savage  population. 
Ihe  Irish  followed  a  multitude  of  great  in- 
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dependent  chiefs,  each  of  whom  could 
mand  the  undivided  allegiance  of  a  con- 
siderable body  of  followers,  each  of  whom 
was  constantly  at  war  with  the  English,  or 
with  the  others.  At  certain  periods,  in- 
termarriage with  the  Irish,  and  the  strange 
fascination  which  the  freer  Irish  mode  of 
life  appears  to  have  exercised  over  the  col* 
onists,  induced  the  latter  in  great  numbers 
'to  adopt  the  manners  of  the  natives.  At 
others,  the  line  of  demarcation  was  clearly 
drawn.  Intermarriage  was  forbidden. 
The  Irish  were  placed  beyond  the  pale  of 
law,  and  were  accustomed  themselves  to 
levy  black  mail  upon  the  English.  There 
was  a  kind  of  chronic  hostility,  accom- 
panied on  both  sides  by  great  barbarities. 
On  the  one  side  was  a  compact  body  of 
disciplined  men  of  a  higher  civilization, 
and  often  actuated  by  motives  and  views 
of  government  that  were  far  from  ignoble; 
on  the  other  were  a  multitude  of  divided 
chiefs  and  undisciplined  clans,  recoiling 
from  the  obligations  of  feudal  law,  and 
struggling  to  free  their  country  from  a 
foreign  invader. 

The  Reformation  came,  and  it  undoubt- 
edly furnished  some  new  pretexts,  aggra- 
vations, and  alliances ;  but  it  did  not  pro* 
duce,  for  some  years  it  hardly  influenced 
the  quarrel.  **  On  the  rupture  of  England 
with  the  Papacy,"  says  Mr.  Fronde,  *'  the 
Irish,  by  immediate  instinct,  threw  them- 
selves on  the  Roman  side."  *  It  would  be 
more  correct  to  say  that  the  Irish  simply 
remained  in  the  position  in  which  they 
were.  The  causes  which  induced  the 
English  suddenly  to  change  their  creed 
did  not  operate  in  Ireland,  and  the  main 
demand  of  the  Irish  for  a  long  period  was 
merely  to  be  permitted  to  worship  accord- 
ing to  the  religion  in  which  they  were 
born.  Their  creed,  however,  at  this  time 
rested  very  lightly  upon  them,  and  no  part 
of  their  violence  can  be  ascribed  to  fanat- 
icism. Under  Henry  the  chiefs  were  in- 
duced with  little  difficulty  to  accept  large 
portions  of  the  confiscated  Church  l.uids.f 
Under  his  successor  proselytism  was  more 
active.  Unconseorated  prelate*  were 
thrust  into  Irish  sees,  but  still  there  was 
hardly   a   ripple   of  religious   agitation. 
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Under  Mary,  when  the  supreme  power 
passed  once  more  into  Catholic  hands,  and 
at  the  very  time  when  a  fierce  persecution 
was  raging  in  England,  the  Protestants  in 
Ireland  were  absolutely  unmolested.  A 
more  decisive  and,  it  must  be  added,  a 
more  honourable  proof  of  the  absence  of 
religious  fanaticism  it  would  be  impossible 
to  conceive. 

With  Elizabeth  matters  began  to  change. 
"  At  this  time,"  observes  Mr.  Froude,  "  in 
Ireland, '  of  the  birth  of  the  land  '  there 
were  no  Protestants  at  all/**  Elizabeth 
determined  —  and  Mr.  Froude  appears 
warmly  to  approve  of  her  resolve  —  to 
thrust  upon  this  people  the  new  faith. 
The  mass  was  accordingly  forbidden  by 
law.  Fines  were  imposed  on  those  who 
abstained  from  the  Anglican  Be r vice,  and 
the  bishops  within  the  pale,  who  refused 
to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  were  de- 
prived of  their  sees.  Tet  no  serious  meas- 
ures were  taken  for  the  conversion  of  the 
f>eople.  The  Bible  was  not  translated  into 
rish.  Proselytism  was  discouraged.  As 
the  Government  desired,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  suppress  the  Irish  tongue,  it  was 
ordered  that  the  Anglican  service  amid 
an  Irish-speaking  population  should  be 
read  in  English,  or,  if  that  language  was 
not  understood,  in  Latin.  At  the  same 
time  the  extreme  difficulty  of  enforcing  a 
general  proscription  of  the  religion  of  the 
nation,  as  well  as  the  natural  temperament 
of  the  Queen,  which  inclined  to  half- 
measures,  placed  limits  to  the  persecution. 
Catholicism  was  branded  by  law.  The 
priests  were  deprived  of  their  churches 
and  revenues,  but  the  mass  was  celebrated 
without  difficulty  in  the  castles  of  the 
chiefs  nnd  on  the  hill-sides.  It  was  inevit- 
able that  under  these  circumstances  the 
feople  should  have  continued  Catholic, 
t  was  equally  inevitable  that  the  religious 
feeling  of  the  country  should  bo  driven 
into  rebellion. 

Mr.  Froude.  as  we  have  said,  in  the 
present  work  warmly  eulogizes  the  efforts 
that  were  made  to  extirpate  Catholicism. 
Hi*  is  full  of  eloquence  about  its  natural 
disloyalty ;  and  if  he  blame3  Elizabeth,  it 
is  chiefly  for  the  feebleness  and  lenity  of 
her  policy.  Most  persons,  we  should  im- 
agine, in  reviewing  the  rebellions  in  her 
reign,  would  consider  that  penal  laws  di- 
rected against  the  religion  of  the  entire 
nation  were  sufficiently  oppressive  and 
sufficiently  irritating  to  account  for  them. 
Mr.  Froude,  however,  has  a  different  the- 
ory.   He  assures  us  that  it  is  a  peculiar- 
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ity  of  the  Irish  race,  and  especially  of  the 
Irish  Catholics,  that  the  more  they  are  in* 
dulged  the  more  they  will  rebel,  and  their 
rebellion  under  Elizabeth  is  his  first  great 
proof  of  this  position.  He  deliberately 
argues  that  if  they  rose  against  the  Queen 
it  was  not  because  she  had  proscribed 
their  religion  and  overthrown  their  altan, 
not  because  she  bad  driven  the  priests  oat 
of  the  churches  and  plundered  their  reve- 
nues, but  because  "  she  had  forbidden  her 
viceroys  to  meddle  with  religion,"  be- 
cause she  had  connived  at  the  secret  cele- 
bration of  their  worship.  The  rebellion 
was  not  due  to  the  rigour  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  was  an  ungrateful  return  for 
excessive  indulgence.*  A  paradox  of  this 
description  might  fairly  bo  left  to  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  reader.  It  happens, 
however,  that  only  a  few  years  ago,  Mr. 
Froude  himself  treated  this  portion  of 
Irish  history  in  his  former  work,  and  those 
who  desire  to  test  his  weight  and  consis- 
tency as  an  historian  can  hardly  do  better 
than  turn  to  what  he  then  wrote.  The 
following  plain  and  unsophisticated  account 
from  his  own  pen  is  a  crushing  answer  to 
his  later  book:  — 

"The  suppression  of  the  Catholic  ser- 
vices enforced  wherever  the  English  had 
power,  and  hanging  before  the  people  as  a 
calamity  sure  to  follow  as  the  limits  of  that 
power  were  extended,  created  a  weight  of 
animosity  which  no  other  measure  coald 
have  produced,  and  alone  made  the  prob- 
lem of  Irish  administration  hopelessly  in- 
soluble."! "  The  language  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Cashel  to  Cardinal  Alciati 
shows  that,  before  the  Government  at- 
tempted to  force  a  religion  upon  them 
which  had  not  a  single  honest  advocate  in 
the  whole  nation,  there  was  no  incurable 
disloyalty.  If  they  were  left  with  their 
own  lands,  their  own  laws,  and  their  own 
creed,  the  chiefs  were  willing  to  acknowl- 
edge the  English  Sovereign. "% 

But  it  was  not  only  the  worship  of  the 
nation  that  was  threatened.  Wu  know 
from  the  unimpeachable  authority  of  Sir 
John  Davis,  that  a  project  had  long  been 
entertained  of  "rooting  out  "the  Irish 
from  the  soil.  Before  the  great  rebellion 
bad  begun,  a  design  had  been  already 
formed  and  already  discovered  for  taking 
possession  of  three-fourths  of  Minuter, -and 
exterminating  the  native  population.  "  To 
these  intending  colonist V  write*  Mr. 
Froude,    "  they  were  of  no    more    value 
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than  their  owb  wolves,  and  would  hare 
been  exterminated  with  equal  indifference. 
Accident  only,  whioh  betrayed  the  project 
prematurely,  and  gave  the  chiefs  time  to 
combine,  prevented  the  experiment  being 
tried."*  "The  expectation  that  the  at- 
tempt would  be  renewed  hung  like  a 
standing  menace  over  an  excited  and  agi- 
tated race,  who  believed  that  England  was 
watching  for  an  opportunity  to  sweep 
then  out  and  destroy  them.'-f 

Our  readers  have  now  an  opportunity 
of  judging  from  Mr.  Froude's  own  words 
the  wisdom  of  his  new  theory,  that  the  re- 
bellion uuder  Elizabeth  was  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  great  law  that  the  more  Irish 
Catholics  are  indulged  the  more  they  will 
rebel.  The  term  rebellion  can  hardly  be 
applied  with  strict  accuracy  to  nobles 
whose  subjection  to  the  English  crown  was 
never  more  than  nominal.  At  all  events 
tbey  had  the  strongest  of  all  conceivable 
reasons  for  their  revolt.  We  have  no  de- 
sire to  drape  them  in  any  colours  of  fan- 
tastic romance,  or  to  represent  them  as 
ether  than  semi-barbarous  chiefs ;  but  at 
least  they  were  righting  for  the  three 
strongest  motives  that  can  actuate  men, 
for  toeir  creed,  their  country,  and  their, 
property.  In  the  present  work  it  suits 
Mr.  Froude's  theory  to  represent  their  re- 
bellion as  merely  religious,  and  he  is  very 
emphatic  concerning  their  ingratitude. 
11  In  no  Catholic  country  in  the  world  bad 
so  much  tolerance  been  shown  for  Protes- 
tants as  had  been  shown  to  Catholics  in 
Ireland.  Each  successive  provocation  had 
been  repaid  with  larger  indulgence  and 
always  with  more  miserable  results.  .  .  . 
The  bloody  rebellions  of  Shan  O'Neil,  of 
the  Earl  of  Desmond,  and  of  the  Earl  of 
Tyrone  .  .  .  were  the  rewards  of  forbear- 
ance/'t  A  few  years  ajjo,  writing  concern- 
ing this  portion  of  Irish  history,  he  in- 
formed us  that **  The  Irish  were  not  to  be 
blamed  if  they  looked  to  the  Pope,  to 
Spain,  to  France,  to  any  friend  in  earth  or 
heaven,  to  deliver  them  from  a  power 
which  discharged  no  single  duty  that 
rulers  owe  to  subjects.  "§ 

To  these  causes  we  mast  add  the  atro- 
cities which  before  the  rebellion  were 
practised  by  English  soldiers.  "Eliza- 
Deth's  soldiers,  with  their  pay  for  ever  in 
arrears,  and  not  choosing  to  starve,  lived 
almost  universally  by  plunder.  Placed  iu 
the  country  to  repress  banditti,  they 
were  little  different  from  banditti.  .  .  . 
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Too  few  to  be  able  to  take  prisoners,  or 
hold  a  mutinous  district  in  compelled  quiet, 
their  only  resource  was  to  Strike  terror  by 
cruelty.  When  sent  to  recover  stolen 
cattle  or  punish  a  night  foray,  they  came 
at  last  to  regard  the  Irish  peasants  as  un- 
possessed of  the  common  rigbtB  of  human 
beings,  and  shot  or  strangled  them  like 
foxes  or  jackals.  More  than  once  in  the 
reports  of  officers  employed  in  these  ser- 
vices we  meet  ....  English  gentlemen 
describing  expeditions  into  the  mountains 
'  to  have  some  killing,9  as  if  a  fore3t  was 
being  driven  for  a  battue."  *  The  ferocity 
of  these  soldiers  extended  to  the  women 
and  children.  Sir  Peter  Carew  and  Gil- 
bert were  accustomed  to  slaughter  women, 
babies  that  had  scarcely  left  the  breast, 
44  children  of  three  years  old,'1  and  to 
glory  in  the  act,  and  they  were  absolute- 
ly unpunished  and  uncensured.f  In  his 
former  book,  when  his  maiu  object  was  not 
to  defame  the  Irish  Catholics,  Mr.  Froude 
characterized  these  acts  as  they  deserved. 
*'  The  English  nation  was  shuddering  over 
the  atrocities  of  the  Duke  of  Alva.  The 
children  in  the  nurseries  were  being  in- 
flamed to  patriotic  rage  and  madness  by 
tales  of  Spanish  tyranny.  Yet  Alva's 
bloody  sword  never  touched  the  young,  the 
defenceless,  or  those  whose  sex  even  dogs 
can  recognize  and  respect.1'  J 

It  is  with  no  pleasure  that  we  revive  the 
memory  of  these  atrocities,  but  the  ex- 
treme partiality  which  in  the  present  work 
Mr.  Froude  had  displayed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  facts  compete  us  to  do  so. 
The  great  rebellion,  or  rather  the  series 
of  rebellions  which  followed,  were  their 
natural  consequence.  That  of  Desmond 
was  iu  reality  little  connected  with  reli- 
gion. That  of  O'Neil  had  a  more  theo- 
logical complexion,  for  one  of  the  ohief 
demands  of  that  great  leader  was  that  the 
Catholic  worship  should  be  permitted 
among  Catholics.  As  might  have  been 
expected  from  its  antecedents  the  war 
soon  became  one  of  extermination.  No 
quarter  was  given,  and  in  numerous  cases 
women  and  children  and  men  of  the  Irish 
race  who  bad  never  taken  part  in  the  re- 
bellion were  deliberately  massacred.  In 
the  island  of  Rathlin  #00  women  and  chil- 
dren, who  had  been  sent  there  as  to  a  safe 
refuge,  were  surprised  by  Norris,  and  were 
all  slaughtered.  Essex  accepted  the  hospi- 
tality of  Sir  Brian  O'Neil.  After  a  banquet, 
when  the  Irish  chief  had  retired  unsuspi- 
ciously to  sleep,  the  English  general  sur- 
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rounded  the  house  with  soldiers,  captured 
his  host  with  his  wife  and  his  brother,  sent 
them  ail  to  Dublin  for  execution,  and  mas- 
sacred the  whole  body  of  hia  friends 
and  retainers.  On  another  occasion  an 
English  officer,  a  favourite  of  the  Vice- 
roy, invited  seventeen  Irish  gentlemen  to 
supper,  and  when  they  rose  from  table  had 
them  all  stabbed.  For  many  years  the 
history  of  Ireland  was  with  little  intermis- 
sion a  dreary  monotony  of  carnage.  No 
language  can  adequately  describe  the  hor- 
rors of  the  scenes  that  were  enacted  in 
Munster.  Year  after  year  the  harvests 
were  deliberately  burnt,  everything  that 
could  furnish  sustenance  for  man  was  de- 
stroyed, and  famine  rose  to  such  a  pitch 
that  little  children  were  killed  for  food. 
"  The  Irish,"  said  Spenser,  "  looked  like 
anatomies  of  death,  and  spoke  like  ghosts 
crying  out  of  the  grave ;  they  flocked  to  a 
plot  of  watercresses  as  to  a  feast,  and  ate 
dead  carrion,  happy  when  they  could  find 
it ;  and  soon  after  scraped  the  very  car- 
cases out  of  the  graves."  Women  lay  in 
wait  for  a  passing;  rider,  and  rushed  out 
like  famished  wolves  to  slay  and  devour 
his  horse.  At  last  a  great  solitude  reigned 
over  the  land.  "  Whoever  did  travel  from 
the  one  end  to  the  other  of  all  Munster," 
said  Uolinshed, "  would  not  meet  any  man, 
woman,  or  child,  saving  in  towns  and 
cities,  nor  yet  see  any  beast."  Over  whole 
provinces  there  was  not  to  be  heard  the 
lowing  of  a  cow  or  the  voice  of  a  hus- 
bandman, and  it  is  probable  that  even 
more  perished  by  starvation  than  by  the 
sword. 

The  war  at  last  burnt  out,  but  a  new 
source  of  trouble  began.  Large  confisca- 
tions followed,  and  a  tide  of  English  and 
Scotch  adventurers  set  in  to  settle  upon 
the  soil.  The  threat  of  the  wholesale  con- 
fiscation of  their  property  had  been  one  of 
the  causes  that  drove  the  chiefs  into  re- 
bellion, and  Mr.  Froude  clearly  intimates 
his  opinion  that  on  its  suppression  such  a 
measure  should  have  been  universal,  and 
should  have  been  accompanied  by  stricter 
laws  ngaiust  Catholicism.*  The  statesmen 
of  Elizabeth  were  somewhat  more  merci- 
ful and  tolerant  than  their  historian,  but 
under  James  I.  six  counties  in  Ulster  were 
appropriated  and  colonized  by  the  Scotch. 
Measures  of  the  same  nature,  but  on  a 
smaller  scale,  had  already  taken  place  un- 
der Elizabeth,  but  the  plantation  under 
James  was  far  more  important.  It  was 
planned  with  much  skill  — partly  by  the 
advice  of  Bacon.    Some  regard  was  paid 
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to  the  interest  of  the  poorer  Irish,  and  tip 
introduction  of  a  new  and  energetic  els* 
ment  produced  a  considerable  influx  of 
prosperity  and  laid  the  foundation  of  much 
future  good.  On  the  (Other  hand,  multi- 
tudes of  proprietors  were  driven  as  beg* 
gars  from  the  land.  A  new  and  bitter 
cause  of  resentment  was  planted  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  the  first  great 
step  was  taken  in  producing  that  insecurity 
of  property  and  that  smothered  war  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant  which  was  des- 
tined for  so  many  generations  to  be  the 
bane  of  Irish  life.  As  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith 
observes :  "  No  inherent  want  of  respect 
for  property  is  shown  by  the  Irish  people, 
if  a  proprietorship  which  had  its  origin 
within  historical  memory  in  flagrant  wrong 
is  less  sacred  in  their  eyes  than  it  would 
have  been  if  it  had  its  origin  in  imme- 
morial right." 

The  country  remained  quiet  till  the  civ- 
il war  under  Charles  I.  An  inveterate 
animosity,  however,  now  rankled  in  the 
minds  of  the  Irish,  above  all  in  those 
counties  in  Ulster  where  the  confiscations 
had  taken  place.  It  soon  became  evident 
to  all  men  that  the  policy  of  "rooting 
put"  the  Irish  was  not  abandoned,  and 
that  no  Catholic  could  look  forward  to  a 
secure  possession  of  his  land.  To  lie 
Froude'B  great  admiration,  Wentworth, 
having  as  we  are  told  '*  the  eye  of  a  born 
ruler,"  undertook  to  confiscate  the  greater 
part  of  Connaught,  and  to  plant  it  with 
English  settlers.  Ireland  was  at  this  time 
perfectly  tranquil,  and  no  provocation 
whatever  had  oeen  given.  The  means 
employed  were  a  searching  inquisition  into 
titles,  which  in  the  disturbed  condition  of 
Irish  society  could  rarely  be  satisfactorily 
established,  a  revival  of  old  and  dormant 
claims,  and  a  gross  and  systematic  intimi- 
dation of  juries.  "  The  intention,  scarcely 
concealed,"  says  Mr.  Froude,  "flung  the 
Irish -of  the  old  blood  into  a  frenzy  of 
rage.  .  .  .  What  to  him  was  Kiug  or  Par- 
liament, Calvinism  or  Anglicanism  ?  The 
one  fact  to  which  all  else  was  nothing,  was 
coming  home  to  bis  heart,  that  the  English- 
man, by  force  or  fraud,  was  filching 
from  him  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers."* 
The  policy  of  Wentworth,  combined  with 
the  irritation  excited  by  the  confiscations 
in  Ulster,  with  the  extremely  threatening 
attitude  the  Parliament  had  assumed  to- 
wards Catholicism,  and  with  the  opportu- 
nity furnished  by  the  civil  war,  produced 
the  great  rising  of  1041.  What  can  be 
thought  of  an  historian  who,  having  rt- 
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hied  these  rtrj  fads,  proceeds  to  give  the 
lbttowiug  as  the  explanation  and  the  mor- 
al of  the  rebellion :  "  The  Catholics  were 
indulged  to  the  uttermost,  and  therefore 
rebelled"?*  This  is  the  second  of  Mr. 
Fronde's  proofs  of  the  ingratitude  of  the 
Irish. 

The  massacre  of  1641  famishes  Mr. 
Fronde  with  one  of  his  most  effective 
pictures.  It  is  elaborated  with  great  pains 
with  great  skill,  and  with  great  detail. 
We  do  not  complain  of  the  stern  judgment 
he  passes  on  the  atrocities  that  were  com- 
mitted, but  we  do  complain  of  the  dispro- 
portionate place  which  he  gives  tbem  in 
Irish  history.  That  history  had  long  been 
a  succession  of  massacres,  and  an  historian 
who  ^ives  a  detailed  and  highly-finished 
picture  of  all  the  barbarities  that  were 
committed  on  one  side,  while  he  dismisses 
is  the  briefest  and  most  general  manner 
those  that  were  committed  on  the  other,  is 
in  oar  opinion  not  dealing  righteously  with 
history.  Those  who  have  studied  the  evi- 
dence which  is  collected  by  Mr.  Prender- 
fast  will  probably  not  agree  with  that 
author  in  aenying  the  reality  of  the  mas- 
sacre :  but  they  will  certainly  admit  that 
ft  was  not  designed  by  the  leaders  of  the 
rebellion ;  that  its  magnitude  has  been  ex- 
travagantly exaggerated,  that  it  was  a 
popular  outburst  extending  only  over  a 
comparatively  small  portion  of  Ireland,  and 
tbaf,  as  a  general  rule  at  least,  women  and 
children  were  spared.  It  was  confined  to 
Ulster,  and  to  a  part  of  Ulster,  and  the 
confederate  leaders  repudiated  all  partici- 
pation in  it.  Still,  when  every  allowance 
had  been  made,  it  was  very  ferocious  and 
very  sanguinary.  Many  thousands  were 
massacred,  and  mauy  scenes  of  ghastly 
cruelty  were  enacted.  Even  children 
whetted  their  tiny  swords  for  vengeance. 
Even  cattle  were  barbarously  mutilated  or 
destroyed.  Horrible  stories  were  told  of 
the  murder  of  helpless  women  and  chil- 
dren; of  men  whose  eyes  were  put  out, 
who  were  goaded  naked  along  the  roads, 
burnt  alive,  ripped  open*  with  knives,  or 
cast  by  hundreds  into  rivers.  The  pent-up 
fury  of  a  people  brutalized  by  long  oppres- 
sion broke  out  at  last.  They  fought  as 
men  will  fight  who  had  been  despoiled  of 
their  property,  whose  religion  was  under 
the  ban  or  the  law,  who  expected  no  quar- 
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ter  from  their  adversaries,  whose  parents 
had  been  hunted  down  like  wild  beasts. 
Reduced  to  its  true  proportions,  the  Irish 
massacre  reads  like  a  page  of  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Desmond  rebellion ;  and,  sav- 
age and  disgraceful  as  it  undoubtedly  was, 
an  impartial  judge  will  probably  conclude 
that  in  .the  matter  of  cruelty  there  was 
much  less  difference  than  has  been  supposed 
between  the  two  parties.  The  atrocities 
that  were  practised  on  the  Irish  in  quarters 
where  no  massacre  had  taken  place,  and 
among  classes  who  were  simply  defending 
their  king  or  their  religion,  can  hardly  be 
surpassed.  English  sailors,  as  Clarendon 
assures  us,  rarely  gave  quarter  to  Irish* 
men ;  but,  u  as  well  merchants  and  passen- 
gers as  mariners,  who  fell  into  their  hands, 
were  bound  back  to  back  and  thrown  into 
the  sea."  +  The  saying, "  nits  will  be  lice," 
by  which  the  soldiers  of  Sir  Charles  Coots 
justified  the  murder  of  Irish  infants,  be- 
came proverbial:  and  the  massacre  at 
Carrickmines  Castle,  where  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  was  slaughtered,  and  a 
priest  "cut  into  pieces  as  small  as  for  the 
pot;"  the  massacres  at  Drogheda  and 
Wexford,  where  the  whole  garrisons  were 
deliberately  put  to  the  sword  or  thrust 
back  into  the  flames,  while  every  friar  was 
knocked  on  the  head;  the  massacre  in 
England  and  Scotlaud  of  all  Irish  soldiers 
who  were  taken  in  the  army  of  the  King, 
are  characteristic  incidents  of  the  struggle. 
Malf  a  million  of  human  beings  —  a  third 
part  of  the  population  of  Ireland — per- 
ished. Slave-dealers  were  let  loose  upon 
the  country,  and  a  great  multitude  of 
young  women  and  of  boys  were  torn  from 
their  homes  and  sent  as  slaves  to  Barbadoes* 
Clarendon  emphatically  declares  that,  to 
find  a  parallel  to  the  scenes  of  wretched- 
ness that  were  witnessed,  we  must  turn  to 
the  sufferings  of  the  Jews  under  Titus. 
Wild  beasts  multiplied  over  the  desolated 
land,  and  fierce  packs  of  wolves  ranged 
among  the  ruined  cabins,  and  preyed  upon 
the  carcases  of  the  slain. 

That  the  Catholic  spirit  of  the  country 
should  have  thrown  itself  heartily  into 
this  rebellion  was  inevitable.  It  did  so  not 
because  Catholicism  had  been  indulged, 
nor  yet  because  Catholicism  is  intolerant, 
but  simply  because  the  Puritan  Parliament 
had  openly  declared  its  intention  of  ex- 
terminating it.  Tolerance  of  Popery  was 
described  as  the  most  atrocious  of  crimes. 
Priests  were  hung  in  England  merely  for 
celebrating  mass,  and  the  popular  preach- 
ers were  perpetually  urging  the  Jewish 
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precedents  for  the  slaughter  of  idolaters. 
We    accordingly   find  that  some  priests 
were  mixed  up  with  the  massacre,  and  that 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  influence  was  ex- 
erted in  favour  of  the    rebellion.    It  is, 
however,  not  the  less  true  that  the  chief 
causes  of  the  rebellion  were  in  the  first 
instance  secular,  that  it  would  have  taken 
place  if  no  difference  of  religion  had  ex- 
isted, and  that  it  never  assumed  altogether 
the  character  of  a  war  of  religion.    One 
of  our  most  interesting  documents  illus- 
trating its  character  is  the  Life  of  Bishop 
Bedell,  by  his  son-in-law  Clogy.     Bedell, 
of  all  Irish  bishops,  was  the  moat  energetic 
in    proselytising,  and  the    most  decided 
type  of  his  Protestantism  might  have  been 
expected  to  make  him  peculiarly  obnox- 
ious   to  the  Catholics.    Bedell,   however, 
was  treated  with  the  utmost  consideration 
and  respect.    The  Bishop  of  Elphin  and 
many  other  Protestants    were    admitted 
under  his  roof.    Their  worship  was  carried 
on   without    the   smallest  difficulty,   and 
when  he  died  the  Catholic  bishop  and  the 
rebel  soldiers  paid  high  honours  to  his  re- 
mains.    Clogy,  who  was  an  eye-witnes3} 
and  was  himself  an  ardent  Protestant,  ob- 
serves that  the  Irish   hatred  was  rather 
against  the  English  nation  than  against 
their  religion;   that  English   and   Scotch 
Papists  suffered    with  the    rest,  and  that 
the  sword  made    no  distinction  between 
Catholic  and  heretic* 

We  have  already  described  the  measures 
of  proscription  that  were  taken  by  Crom- 
well—  the  absolute  suppression  of  the 
Catholic  worship,  the  sentence  of  high 
treason  pronounced  upon  the  whole 
Catholic  priesthood,  the  confiscation  of 
all  Irish  property  in  three  provinces,  the 
exile  of  the  Celtic  race  to  Connaught. 
The  subject  has  recently  been  investigated 
with  much  skill  and  learning  by  Mr.  Pren- 
dergast,f  and  few  pages  of  modern  his- 
tory have  a  deeper  or  a  more  pathetic 
interest.  The  spectacle,  however,  of  the 
intolerable  suffering  which  was  then  in- 
flicted has  no  tendency  to  diminish  the 
enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Froude.  Of  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  works  of  this  great 
and  in  many  respects  admirable  writer,  the 
most  repulsive  is  certainly  the  complete 
absence  of  all  traces  of  the  most  ordinary 
humanity  in  the  relation  of  the  sufferings 
of  those  to  whom  he  happens  to  object. 
This  characteristic  had  already  appeared 
in  his  History  of  England  —  as,  for  exam- 
ple, in  his  picture  of  the  torture  and  the 
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martyrdom  of  Campion  —  but  in  the  pres- 
ent work  it  is  far  more  prominent.  Nor  is 
this  the  coldness  which  accompanies  a  rig- 
idly impartial  temperament.  The  calm 
and  austere  pages  of  a  Gibbon  or  a  Hallaa 
wonld  be  almost  disfigured  by  emotioa, 
but  Mr.  Froode  belongs  to  a  very  different 
type.  No  historian  was  ever  less  judicial 
His  style  quivers  with  passion.  In  de- 
scribing the  deeds  and  characters  of  men 
who  for  centuries  have  mouldered  in  the 
dust,  he  is  as  fie  re  3  a  partisan  as  the  most 
fiery  debater  in  Westminster.  Hatred, 
however,  seems  too  often  the  animating 
principle  of  his  hiBtory ;  and  in  the  pretest 
work  the  objects  of  that  hatred  are  the 
Irish  Celts  and  th?ir  religion. 

It  is  characteristic  of  his  enthusiasm  for 
brute  force,  that  he  has  no  doubt  that  the 
system  of  Cromwell,  if  persevered  in, 
would  have  made  Ireland  a  Protestant 
country.  For  our  part  we  cannot  share 
his  confidence.  We  believe  the  attempt 
to  extirpate  the  religion  of  an  entire  na* 
tion  to  be  as  fatuous  as  it  is  infamous. 
The  success  that  attended  the  penal  laws 
of  Elizabeth  against  the  English  Catholics, 
the  success  that  on  the  Continent  attended 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  the 
atrocities  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  is  no 
proof  to  the  contrary.  In  the  first  instance 
the  creed  that  triumphed  was  that  of  a 
large  and  zealous  minority  who  could  ap- 
peal to  the  national  sentiment.  In  the 
other  cases  it  was  the  creed  of  an  over- 
whelming majority.  What  the  effects  of 
the  Irish  policy  of  Cromwell  actually  were 
may  be  soon  told.  The  massacres  of 
Drogheda  and  of  Wexford  stamped  upon 
the  Irish  mind  an  indelible  hatred  of  Eng- 
land and  of  Protestantism,  while  40,000 
Irish  troops  enlisted  under  the  banner  of 
Spain  strengthened  the  forces  of  Catholi- 
cism on  the  Continent.  Of  all  Irish  coun- 
ties, perhaps  the  mo3t  anti-English  is  Tip- 
perary,  which  was  chiefly  colonized  by  the 
soldiers  of  Cromwell.  Of  all  Irish  cities, 
none  is  more  vehemently  Catholic  than 
Drogheda,  which  was  the  scene  of  his 
greatest  triumph.  His  name  is  still  pow- 
erful in  dividing  the  two  nations ;  and  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Anne,  as  Mr.  Froude 
himself  assures  us,  it  was  equally  execrated 
in  Ireland  by  Catholics  aud  Protestants, 
by  Dissenters  and  by  Churchmen.* 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  earlier 
stages  of  Mr.  Fronde's  book,  that  we  moat 
hurry  rapidly  over  the  rest.  We  pai« 
over  the  Act  of  Settlement,  which,  in  vio- 
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ktion  of  tho  engagements  of  Charles  I., 
but  in  obedience  to  a  great  State  necessi- 
ty, confirmed  the  titles  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  Cromweliian  settler*,  and  re- 
stored to  the  Irish  rather  less  than  half 
the  land  that  had  been  confiscated.  We 
peas  also  the  period  of  religions  toleration 
under  Charles  II.  and  the  struggle  of  the 
Irish  in  favour  of  his  successor.  The 
strange  inversion  of  parts  by  whioh  the 
descendants  of  the  colonists  whom  the 
first  Kngiish  Stuart  planted  in  Ulster  were 
the  bitterest  adversaries  of  his  successor, 
while  the  descendants  of  the  Celt3  who 
were  expelled  were  his  warmest  friends, 
ass  been  often  noticed.  The  scandalous 
proceedings  of  tho  Irish  Parliament  under 
James  arc  well  known,  and  they  show  but 
too  plainly  how  ulcerated  tho  iniuds  of 
the  Catholics  had  become,  and  how  little 
they  were  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  con* 
dition  of  property  in  Ireland.  Lord  Ma- 
esnlay  has  made  this  subject  specially*  his 
own,  and  while  fully  and  justly  condemn- 
ing the  Parliament  of  James,  lift  has  dweit, 
with  that  humane  and  generous  wisdom 
which  is  rarely  absent  from  his  writings, 
en  the  causes  of  its  incapacity.  The  de- 
cree establishing  liberty  of  worship  in  Ire- 
land is  the  redeeming  feature  of  it3  legis- 
lation; but  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Set- 
tlement, on  which  Irish  property  rested 
sioee  Charles  II.,  and  the  arbitrary  act  of 
attainder  condemning  between  two  and 
three  thousand  Protestant  landlords  as 
guilty  of  high  treason,  and  confiscating 
their  land,  combined  in  the  very  highest 
degree  injustice,  tyranny,  and  impolicy. 
The  object  was  to  annul  the  confiscations 
of  Cromwell  and  of  James  I. ;  but  after 
the  period  of  time  which  had  elapsed,  aud 
the  purchases,  sales,  and  improvements 
that  had  taken  place,  the  object  and  the 
Beans  were  equally  Unjust.  We  have  no 
ttore  desire  than  Mr.  Froude  to  excuse 
these  act?,  but  an  impartial  historian 
wookl  have  remembered  that  many  of  the 
Irish  legislators  had  probably  been  them- 
selves deprived  of  their  property  by  Crom- 
well, and  that  the  deprivation  had  been 
confirmed  by  the  Act  of  Settlement ;  that 
the  parents  of  others  had  been  spoliated 
by  James,  that  the  security  of  property 
had  been  shaken  to  its  basis  by  the  vio- 
lence which  had  taken  place,  and  that  the 
act  of  attainder,  unjust  and  barbarous  as 
it  was,  only  copied  but  too  faithfully  that 
of  Cromwell  against  the  Catholic  priests. 
Of  the  impartiality  of  Mr.  Froude,  it  i* 
sufficient  to  say  t'.»at  he  invariably  de- 
scribes the  part  which  the  Irish  took  in  fa- 
roar  of  James  II.  as  a  revolt,  and  that  in 


narrating  the  struggle  he  does  not  even  be- 
stow a  single  sentence  on  the  character  of 
Sarsfield.  The  Irish  Bayard  is  indeed  too 
well  known  to  need  any  fresh  eulogy;  but 
the  omission  is  eminently  characteristic  of 
the  spirit  of  this  book.  The  main  object  of 
Mr.  Froude  is  to  make  the  Irish  Catholics 
appear  odious  and  contemptible,  and  there- 
fore, when  he  finds  a  mau  of  signal  purity 
and  nobleness  in  their  ranks,  he  passes 
him  by  with  the  barest  allusion. 

To  William,  as  might  bo  expected,  Mr. 
Froude  is  very  hostile.  No  instance  of 
popular  injustice  is  indeed  more  striking 
than  that  which,  in  Ireland  at  least,  has 
associated  with  religious  bigotry  tlic  uame 
of  one  who  far  exceeded  in  enlightened 
tolerance  any  other  ruler  of  his  time,  and 
whose  calm,  calculated,  and  inflexible  hu- 
manity remained  unchanged  amid  the 
fiercest  convulsions  of  sectarian  and  of 
civil  strife.  He  was  determined  not  to 
leave  in  Ireland  the  me  uory  of  another 
massacre  like  that  of  Drogheda.  lie  con- 
sistency employed  all  his  influence  to  se- 
curo  for  the  Catholics  .religious  liberty; 
and  before  the  battle  of  Aghriin  he  pro- 
posed a  policy  which,  if  it  c  >uld  have  been 
carried  out,  would  have  done  more  than 
any  measure  since  the  timo  of  Srrong- 
bow  to  stanch  the  wound)  of  the  suffering 
people.  *•  Touched  by  tho  fate  of  a  gal- 
lant nation  that  had  made  itself  the  vic- 
tim of  French  promises,"  says  Sir  Cliarles 
\V02jan,  •'  the  Prince  of  Orange,  before  the 
decisive  battle  of  Aghriin,  offered  the  Irish 
Catholics  the  free  exercise  of  their  re- 
ligion, half  the  churches  in  the  kingdom, 
aud  the  moiety  of  their  ancient  posses- 
sions." •  By  the  articles  of  the  capitula- 
tion of  Limerick  he  guaranteed  to  the 
Catholics  the  religioin  liberty  they  en- 
joyed under  Charles  IF.,  and  it  was  not 
his  fault  if  the  treaty  was  afterwards 
broken. 

Wo  need  hardly  say  that  with  such  a 
character  Mr.  Froude  can  have  uo  sympa- 
thy. He  cannot  forgive  William  for  not 
having  pushed  matters  to  extremities  and 
terminated  them  as  they  were  terminated 
by  Cromwell.  He  is  full  of  ssom  for  a 
Calvinist  who  suffered  the  mass  to  be  cel- 
ebrated in  Ireland,  and  for  a  statesman 
who  "believed  that  the  Irish  temperament 
was  capable  of  being  conquered  by  gen- 
erosity." He  is  evidently  of  opinion  that 
the  English  policy  towards  Ireland  since 
the  Reformation  had  been  marlted  by  such 
a  sustained  and  extravagant  indulgence, 
that  nothing  except  the  incurable  iugrati- 
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tnde  of  that  unb-ppy  nation  oould  account 
for  the  existence  of  disloyalty.  He  hints 
very  intelligibly  that  the  better  policy 
would  have  been  to  transport  to  em  gen- 
erally to  other  lands,  or  steadily  decimate 
them  till  the  unruly  spirit  had  been  brok- 
en ;  f  but  he  adds,  that  such  "  excess  of 
severity  "  was  not  absolutely  necessary. 
The  line  of  policy  which  in  his  opinion  was 
imperatively  required,  was  substantially 
that  of  Cromwell;  the  complete  suppres- 
sion by  law  of  the  Catholic  religion,  the 
exile  of  the  whole  Catholic  hierarchy,  the 
stringent  prohibition  of  the  importation 
of  all  priests  from  abroad.  Catholicism 
should  have  been  universally  made  a  penal 
offence,  and  at  the  same  time  the  native  or 
Catholic  faction  should  have  been  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  complete  subjugation! 
This  being  done,  and  the  Protestants  be- 
ing entirely  in  the  ascendant,  every  meas- 
ure should  have  been  taken  to  .encourage  I 
material  prosperity,  to  provide  for  Prot- 
estant education  and  the  free  develop- 
ment of  Protestant  churches,  and  to  efface 
the  traces  of  distinct  Irish  nationality.* 

In  support  of  these  humane  and  enlight- 
ened views  Mr.  Froude  favours  us  with  a 
disquisition  on  the  reasons  for  persecut- 
ing Catholics.  He  is  very  sarcastic  about 
the  modern  .Liberal,  who,  in  matters  of 
persecution,  "finds  excuses  for  the  Cath- 
olic which  he  refuses  to  the  Calvinist"  — 
who,  in  other  words,  maintains  that  those 
who^e  creed  rests  avowedly  upon  the  as- 
sertion of  the  right  of  private  judgment 
are  peculiarly  criminal  if  they  refuse  the 
exercise  of  that  right  to  others ;  and  about 
"  the  sacred  rights  of  conscience  to  choose 
its  own  religion,  and  in  its  own  wisdom  to 
believe  whatever  theories  of  divine  thing3 
it  happens  to  prefer/'  He  assures  us  once 
more,  in  direct  aud  flagrant  coutradiction 
not  only  to  nil  other  historians  but  even 
to  his  own  narrative  of  facts,  that  the  re- 
bellious uuder  Elizabeth  and  uudcr  Charles 
I.  were  due  to  the  partial  tolerance  of 
Catholicism.  He  again  represents  the 
conduct  of  the  Irish  in  taking  part  with 
the  King  in  the  struggle  of  the  revolution, 
as  a  rebellion  —  as  a  rebellion  which  was 
the  consequence  of  the  religious  toleration! 
that  ha  J  followed  the  Restoration  —  as  a! 
rebellion  which  constitutes  the  third  great 
historic  proof  of  their  inveterate  ingrati- 
tude :  and  he  asks, "  What  was  there  in 
the  circumstances  of  Ireland  that,  when  it 
was  once  more  subdued,  the  English  Gov- 
ernment should  have  hesitated  to  apply  the 
same  rule  there  which  Louis  XIV.  was 
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finding  necessary  in  Franco  ?  "*  For  our 
own  part,  we  can  readily  admit  that  tho&t 
in  whose  eyes  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  the  dragonnadea,  and  the  expul- 
sion of  the  French  Huguenots  were  wiae 
and  righteous  measures  may  approve  of  t 
similar  policy  in  Ireland,  though  even  they 
may  remember  that  there  was  one  distiiis* 
tion  between  the  cases :  •—  The  Protestants 
were  a  small  minority  of  the  people  of 
France,  the  Catholics  were  the  over  whelm- 
ing majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 

We  do  not  desire  to  dwell  further  on 
this  matter,  but  there  is  another  point  to 
which  we  must  briefly  refer.  '  Mr.  Froude 
warmly  advocates  the  policy  of  depriving 
the  Catholics  of  ownership  in  land.  Ow-  < 
ing  to  many  confiscations,  aud  to  the  slow 
operation  of  the  penal  code,  this  end  has 
been  in  a  great  degree  accomplished.  At 
a  rule  the  Irish  landlords  are  Protestants 
while  their  tenants-  are  Catholics,  and  ev- 
ery practical  statesman  knows  that  this 
very  fact  is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
and  dangers  he  has  to  encounter.  Owing 
to  the  events  of  its  history,  class  divisions 
in  Ireland  are  naturally  peculiarly  menac- 
ing, and  it  is  one  of  the  gravest  /aisfor- 
tunes  of  the  country  that  they  coiueide 
with  and  are  intensified  by  the  difference 
of  creed.  To  this  fact,  too  —  which  is  the 
direct  consequence  of  the  acts  he  eo*tf  arm- 
ly  extols  —  may  be  ascribed,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, those  very  features  of  Uph  Catholic 
policy  to  which  Mr.  Froude  nlost  strongly 
objects.  If  a  considerable  body  of  Catho- 
lic gentry  existed,  they  would  be  the  nat- 
ural leaders  of  their  co-religionists.  They 
do  not  exi*t,  and  the  field  is  left  open  to  ^ 
priests  and  demagogues. 

Mr.  Froude  is  not  indulgent  to  modern 
statesmeu.  He  speaks  with  much  lofty 
scorn  of  "constitutional  commonplaces,1* 
of  "  the  cant  of  toleration,"  of  "  the  child* 
ish  prate  about  Irish  ideas."  Echoing  the 
language  of  the  great  persecutors  of  the 
past,  he  tells  us  that  "  true  liberty  means 
the  being  governed  by  just  laws,  laws 
which  are  in  harmony  with  the  will  of  the 
Maker  and  Master  of  the  world,"  f  And  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  book  is  a  sufficient  com- 
ment upon  his  meaning.  lie  utterly  re- 
jects the  notion  that  the  will  of  the  uatioa 
should,  on  political  questions,  be  consulted, 
or  that  there  is  anything  unrighteous  or 
criminal  in  forcing  upon  a  people  a  form 
of  government  which  they  hate.  "  So  long 
as  the  consent  of  the  governed  is  recog- 
nized as  essential  to  the  legitimacy  of  au- 
thority, so  long  and  so  fiur  Ireland  wiUpot- 
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sum  a  grievance  winch  only  complete  eep- 
station  will  remove."*  We  hope  ibeee 
•owls  are  much  exaggerated,  and  shoold 
be  much  qualified.  If  they  are  true,  we 
esaeot  but  regard  them  as  the  most  strik- 
ing condemnation  of  the  past  government 
of  Ireland,  and  as  supplying  one  of  the 
strongest  reasons  why  Epglisb  writers  in 
speaking  on  Irish  questions  shonld  employ 
» language  of  moderation  and  conciliation. 
A  government  of  pare  despotism  has,  how* 
*rer,  nothing  revolting  in  it  to  Mr.  Fronde. 
His  views  of  the  relation  of  the  governed 
to  their  rulers  are  much  the  same  as  those 
of  Bishop  Horeley,  whose  famous  saying, 
titt  M  he  knew  not  what  subjects  had  to 
sir  to  the  laws  except  to  obey  them,"  was 
beg  cited  as  a  supreme  example  of  the 
awviltty  of  a  certain  class  of  Anglican  di- 
vines, and  of  their  hatred  of  the  free  con- 
stitution under  whioo  they  live.  "The 
oonseat  of  man,"  says  Mr.  Fronde,  M  was 
set  asked  when,  he  was  born  into  the 
•erld ;  his  consent  will  not  be  asked  when 
Us  time  comes  to  die.  As  little  has  his 
essseat  to  do  with  the  laws  which,  while 
W  lives,  he  is  bound  to  ob*y."f  We  must 
ssknowledge  ourselves  unable  to  under- 
stand why  the  fact  that  a  man  is  not  con- 
sulted at  his  birth  or  at  his  death  shoold 
preclude  him  from  having  any  voice  in  the 
Uws  which  dispose  of  his  property  and 
regulate  his  destiny  while  he  lives ;  but  the 
general  meaning  of  the  passage  is  at  least 
ssftoieutiy  manifest.  It  is  the  theory  of 
despotism  stated  in  the  barest  and  most 
•utphatio  form ;  and  that  such  a  doctrine 
should  be  propounded  by  an  English  writer 
ef  the  eminence  of  Mr.  Froudo  is  certainly 
a  tact  well  worthy  of  record. 

We  have  been  compelled  to  dwell  at 
•ash  length  upon  the  points  on  which  we 
deter  from  Mr.  Froude,  that  we  are  glad 
to  Mention  some  on  which  we  agree  with 
aha.  We  agree  with  him  that  one  of  the 
gfeat  evils  of  English  government  of  Ire* 
land  has  been  its  perpetual  change  of  sys- 
tem and  tendency — the  cold  fits  of  rigour 
sod  the  hot  fits  of  indulgence  that  have  so 
rapidly  succeeded  each  other.  We  agree 
with  him  also  in  deploring  the  extreme  fa- 
tuity of  the  pokey  which,  while  endeavour- 
ing to  crush  the  Catholics  by  penal  laws, 
task  no  single  step  to  invigorate  or  to 
unite  the*  Protestants.  The  Established 
Csurcb  was  made  a  great  field  for  jobber  v. 
as  highest  positions  became  the  rewards 
ef  political  services  in  England,  and  the 
of  pluralities  was  carried  to  such 
octant  that,  Dotsrithatunding  all  the 
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emoluments  and  all  the  privileges  of  the 
Church,  multitudes  of  Protestants  lapsed 
into  Catholicism  for  want  of  the  common 
ordinances  of  religion.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Presbyterians  were  subject* to  a  Test 
Act,  which  was  first  sent  over  from  Eng- 
land, and  waa  afterwards  maintained  in 
spite  of  English  influence  by  the  ascend- 
ancy of  the  bishops  in  the  Irish  House  of 
Lords.  They  were  perpetually  molested 
and  harassed  in  their  worships  and  they  at 
last  fled  in  numbers  to  America,  where 
they  contributed  their  full  share  to  the 
revolution.  Above  all,  we  agree  with  Mr. 
Froude  in  the  gross  impolicy  as  well  as  the 
gross  injustice  of  the  commercial  disabili- 
ties by  which  almost  every  form  of  Irish 
industry  waa  deliberately  and  selfishly 
crushed.  The  history  of  those  laws  is  well 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  who  would 
study  the  social  condition  of  Ireland,  and 
it  has  been  written  by  Mr.  Froude  with 
consummate  power.  Until  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  Ireland  was  placed  commercially 
on  all  points  on  a  level  with  England,  but 
Wentworth,  imagining  that  the  Irish  wool- 
len manufacturers  might  undersell  those 
of  England,  took  some  measures  to  dis- 
courage them.  This  proceeding  appears 
to  have  been  purely  arbitrary,  and  is,  wo 
think,  rather  exaggerated  by  Mr.  Froude, 
perhaps  in  order  that  he  may  heighten  the 
merit  of  Cromwell,  who  restored  matters 
to  their  former  state.  With  Charles  1L, 
however,  legislative  prohibitions  began. 
Ireland  was  a  great  pasture  country,  and 
her  chief  source  of  wealth  was  the  impor- 
tation of  her  cattle  into  England.  The  ' 
English  landowners  complained  of  the  ri- 
valry, and  the  importation  of  Irish  cattle 
to  England,  as  well  as  of  salt  beef^  bacon, 
butter,  and  cheese,  was  absolutely  prohib- 
ited. By  ber  omission  from  the  amended 
Navigation  Act  of  1668,  Ireland  was  at  the 
same  time  excluded  from  all  direct  trade 
with  the  British  Colonies*  Her  two  chief 
sources  of  wealth  were  thus  utterly  and 
wilfully  annihilated.  One  chance,  how- 
ever, still  remained.  The  Irish,  when  for- 
bidden to  export  their  cattle,  turned  their 
land  into  sheep-walks,  and  it  soon  ap- 
peared that,  in  spite  of  the  poverty  of.  the 
people  and  the  low  condition  of  civiliza- 
tion a  great  and  flourishing  woollen  trade 
was  likely  to  arise.  Ireland  possessed  the 
advantages  of  unlimited  water-power,  of 
cheap  labour  and  living,  and,  above  all,  of 
the  best  wool  in  Europe.  Many  English" 
and  even  foreign  manuiacturers  went  over, 
and  in  the  first  years  that  followed  the 
Revolution  there  was  every  probability  of 
bar  becoming  a  considerable  industrial  suv 
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tion.  Once  more  the  selfish  policy  of 
English  manufacturers  prevailed.  The  ex- 
port of  unmanufactured  wool  to  foreign 
countries  had  been  already  forbidden. 
The  Legislature  now  interposed  and  for- 
bade the  export  of  Irish  manufactured 
wool,  not  only  to  England  and  the  English 
dominions,  but  to  every  other  country. 
The  rising  industry  was  thus  completely 
annihilated.  Thousands  of  manufacturers 
and  of  workmen  emigrated  to  the  Continent 
or  to  America.  Whole  districts  were 
thrown  into  a  condition  of  poverty  verg- 
ing upon  starvation,  and  the  last  ohance 
of  developing  a  great  Protestant  popula- 
tion was  lost.  The  only  resource  that  re- 
mained was  a  smuggling  trade  in  wool 
with  France,  which  accordingly  assumed 
vast  dimensions.  All  classes  engaged  in 
it  — and,  under  the  oi  re  urn  stances,  we 
cannot  blame  them — and  thus  one  more 
influence  was  set  at  work  to  educate  the 
people  into  hostility  to  law. 

Among  the  consequences  of  this  prohi- 
bition were  two  political  movements  of 
great  significance.  The  Irish  Parliament, 
impotent  before  the  Legislature  of  Eng- 
land, and  despairing  of  the  material  pros- 
perity of  the  couutry,  began  to  long  for  a 
legislative  union  with  England,  which 
would  at  least  secure  the  advantages  of 
free  trade.  The  impending  Union  with 
Scot  laud  turned  the  thoughts  of  Irishmen 
to  such  a  measure,  and  in  1704  the  House 
of  Commons  petitioned  for  it.  The  oppor- 
tunity was  in  some  respects  peculiarly 
favourable.  The  Protestants  desire" d  the 
measure ;  the  Catholics  were  hopelessly 
crushed,  and  it  was  then  a  settled  maxim 
that  they  were  to  have  no  voice  in  dispos- 
ing of  their  destiny  of  the  country.  The 
r&iglish  Government,  however,  actuated 
chiefly  by  commercial  jealousy,  rejected  the 
opportunity  and  refused  the  boon.  The 
other  movement  was  that  for  legislative 
independence.  Raised  by  Molyneux,  and 
powerfully  supported  by  Swift,  the  claim 
of  the  Irish  became  louder  and  louder,  and 
the  extreme  malevolence  with  which  in 
commercial  matters  the  English  supremacy 
was  exerted  powerfully  sustained  it.  The 
causes  of  free  trade  and  of  an  independent 
Parliament  were  indissolubly  oonnected, 
and  they  at  last  triumphed  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Volunteers. 

While  the  prosperity  of  the  Protestants 
was  being  crushed  by  the  commercial  laws, 
the  Catholics  were  suffering  under  the 
penal  code.  The  space  that  is  assigned  to 
us  will  not  permit  of  our  entering  at  length 
into  the  details  of  this  code  —  a  code 
which  Burke  described  as  "  well 


and  well  disposed  in  all  its  parts;  a  ma- 
chine of  wise  and  elaborate  contrivance, 
and  as  well  fitted  for  the*  oppression,  im- 
poverishment, and  degradation  of  a  people, 
and  the  debasement  in  them  of  human 
nature  itself,  as  ever  proceeded  from  the 
perverted  ingenuity  of  man/'  In  the  eyes 
of  Mr.  Fronde,  we  need  scarcely  say,  the 
great  objection  to  this  code  was  its  Mare 
and  the  feebleness  with  which  it  was  en- 
forced. '*The  success  which  would  here 
been  "the  justification  of  these  laws"  was 
wanting.  To  sum  up  briefly  their  provis- 
ions,, they  excluded  the  Catholics  from 
the  Parliament,  from  the  magistracy, 
from  the  corporations,  from  the  univer- 
sity, from  the  bench  and  from  the  bar, 
from  the  right  of  voting  at  parliamenta- 
ry elections  or  at  vestries,  of  acting  as 
constables,  as  sheriffs,  or  as  jnrymen, 
of  serving  in  the  army  or  navy,  of  becom- 
ing solicitors,  or  even  holding  the  position 
of  game-keeper  or  watchman.  They  pro- 
hibited them  from  becoming  schoolmas- 
ters, ushers,  or  private  tutors;  or  from 
sending  their  children  abroad  to  receive 
the  Catholic  education  they  were  related 
at  home.  They  offered  an  annuity  to 
every  priest  who  would  forsake  his  creed, 
pronounced  a  sentence  of  exile  against  the 
whole  hierarchy,  and  restricted  the  right 
of  celebrating  the  mass  to  registered 
priests,  whose  number,  according  to  the 
first  intention  of  the  Legislature,  was  not 
to  be  renewed.  The  Catholics  could  not 
buy  land,  or  inherit  or  receive  it  as  a  gift 
from  Protestants,  or  hold  life  annuities,  or 
leases  for  more  than  thirty-one  years,  or 
any  lease  on  such  terms  that  the  profits 
of  the  land  exceeded  one-third  of  the  rent 
A  Catholic,  except  in  the  linen  trade, 
could  have  no  more  than  two  apprentices. 
He  could  not  have  a  horse  of  the  value  of 
more  than  57.,  and  any  Protestant  on  giv- 
ing him  61.  might  take  his  horse.  He  was 
compelled  to  pay  double  to  the  militia.  In 
case  of  the  war  with  a  Catholio  Fower,  be 
was  obliged  to  reinburse  the  damage  done 
by  the  enemy's  privateers.  To  convert  a 
Protestant  to  Catholicism  was  a  capital 
offence.  No  Catholic  might'  marry  a  Prot- 
estant. Into  his  own  family  circle  the 
elements  of  dissension  were  ingeniously 
introduced.  A  Catholio  landowner  might 
not  bequeath  his  land  as  he  pleased.  It 
was  divided  equally  among  fats  children, 
unless  the  eldest  son  became  a  Protestant, 
in  which  case  the  parent  became  simply  a 
life  tenant,  and  lost  all  power  either  of 
selling  or  mortgaging  it.  If  a  Catholic's 
wife  abandoned  her  husband's  religion,  she 
1  was  immediately  free  from  his  control,  and 
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the  Chancellor  could  assign  her  a  certain 
proportion  of  ber  husband's  property*  If 
his  child,  however  young,  professed  itself 
Protestant,  it  was  taken  from  its  father's 
care,  and  the  Chancellor  could  assign  it  a 
portion  of  its  father's  property.  No  Cath- 
olic could  be  guardian  either  of  his  own 
children  or  to  those  of  another. 

We  imagine  that  most  of  our  readers 
will  consider  Burke's  description  of  this 
code  not  overcharged.  It  is  true  that 
penal  laws  still  more  severe  were  directed 
against  Catholics  in  England  and  against 
ftotestants  in  most  Catholic  countries; 
hat  those  of  Ireland  were  peculiarly  fitted, 
by  the  bribes  they  held  out  to  apostasy,  to 
debase  as  well  as  to  crash.  They  were 
directed  not  against  a  small  sect,  but 
against  tho  bulk  of  the  nation,  and  they 
were  a  distinct  violation  of  the  Treaty  of 
Limerick.  The  blame  of  them  may  be 
very  equally  divided  between  the  English 
and  the  Irish  Parliaments ;  and  the  best 
that  can  be  said  of  them  is,  that  that  por- 
tion which  related  to  the  Catholic  worship 
soon  became  a  dead  letter,  while  a  crowd 
ef  legal  evasions  and  a  great  and  credit- 
able laxness  of  local  tribunals  in  a  great 
measure  defeated  the  provisions  about 
property.  They  had,  however,  abundant- 
ly toe  effect  of  associating  in  the  minds  of 
the  Catholics  the  idea  of  law  with  that  of 
hostility  to  their  religion,  of  driving  out 
ef  the  country  the  ablest  men,  and  of  de- 
stroying all  ambition  and  all  energy  in 
those  who  remained. 

There  is  a  striking  passage  in  Mr.  Gal- 
ton's  very  remarkable  work  on  Hereditary 
Genius,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  account 
for  the  marvellous  efflorescence  of  genius 
that  adorned  the  great  period  of  Athenian 
history,  by  showing  that  the  institutions 
of  Athens  were  peculiarly  fitted  to  attract 
men  who  were  able,  while  the  social  life 
of  Athens  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  repel 
those  who  were  not,  and  that  by  this 
doable  process  a  race  was  gradually 
formed  far  exceeding  the  average  of  hu- 
man capacities.  In  Ireland,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  directly 
opposite  process  appears  to  have  been  go- 
ing on.  The  most  various  influences  con- 
spired to  drive  from  the  country  all  men 
of  energy,  ability,  and  character.  If  an 
able  man  arose  among  the  Presbyterians, 
he  at  once  found  himself  shut  out  by  the 
tart  from  the  path  of  honour.  If  he  were 
a  Catholic,  lie  was  excluded  by  the  penal 
lawsfrom  every  meld  of  ambition  and  from 
almost  every  possibility  of  acquiring  in- 
fluence or- wealth.  •  If  he  belonged  to  the 
favoured  Church,  he  was  even  then  com- 


pelled to  see  all  the  highest  positions,  both 
political  and  ecclesiastical,  monopolized  by 
Englishmen.  If  he  was  indifferent  to  the- 
ological differences  and  careless  of  politi- 
cal honours,  be  still  found  himself  in  a 
country  where  industrial  and  commercial 
wealth  was  impossible,  and  where  that 
impossibility  was  deliberately  and  inten- 
tionally brought  about  by  the  Legislature. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  great  wretched- 
ness and  great  inertness  prevailed,  and 
that  a  stream  of  emigration  already 
flowed  from  Ireland.  From  the  earliest 
period  there  has  been  something  erratic 
and  nomadic  in  the  Irish  genius.  In 
the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  when 
the  Irish  monasteries  had  a  world-wide 
reputation,  Irish  missionaries  occupied 
a  place  second  to  that  of  no  other  nation 
in  the  great  work  of  evangelizing  Eu- 
rope. From  Lindisfarne  and  from  Lnx- 
euil,  from  the  banks  of  the  Steinbach  in 
Switzerland,  and  from  the  monastry  of 
Bobbio  in  Italy,  they  spread  the  light  of 
Christianity  over  many  lands  which  were 
destined  in  after-day3  to  march  in  the  fore- 
front of  civilization.  At  a  later  period  we 
find  the  Irishman  Scot  us  Erigena  founding 
a  rationalistic  philosophy  in  France,  and 
the  Irishman  St.  Virgilius  teaching  the 
existence  of  the  antipodes  at  Salzburg. 
In  the  eighteenth  'century  Presbyterian 
talent  and  industrial  energy  took  refuge 
in  England  or  America,  while  most  of  the 
ability  and  ambition  of  the  Catholics  found 
its  way  to  France,  to  Austria,  or  to  Spain. 
*  Of  the  condition  of  affairs  at  home  Mr. 
Froude  gives  a  vivid  but,  we  think,  a 
somewhat  over-coloured  picture.  He  de- 
votes a  long  chapter  to  Irish  crime,  and, 
with  that  gratuitous  offensiveness  which 
is  so  painfully  prominent  in  the  present 
work,  he  entitles  his  chapter  "  Irish  ideas." 
These  *' ideas"  are  chiefly  the  houghing 
of  cattle  and  the  abduction  of  heiresses. 
We  believe  that  in  some  of  the  least  re- 
spectable of  the  Fenian  newspapers  it  is 
the  custom  to  collect  extracts  from  the 
English  ponce  reports  under  such  titles  as 
"  English  Civilization  "or  u  English  Ideas." 
We  must  simply  express  our  astonishment 
and  our  deep  regret  that  a  great  writer  in 
a  grave  history  should  condescend  to  imi- 
tate the  example.  < 

That  there  should  have  been  much  vio- 
lent crime  was  indeed  inevitable.  By 
three  great  confiscations  about  nine-tenths 
of  the  soil  of  Ireland  had  recently  been 
wrested  violently  from  its  old  proprietors. 
The  religion  of  four-fifths  of  the  people 
was  persecuted,  and  almost  every  leading 
form   of  industry  had  been  crushed  by 
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Uw.  "  Tories  "  and  "  Rappareea  »  —  the 
ejected  proprietors  and  their  adherents  — 
swarmed  over  the  land  and  waged  a 
chronic  war  with  their  successors.  Smug- 
gling, too,  called  into  being  by  the  sup- 
pression of  the  wool-trade,  and  peculiarly 
favoured  by  the  configuration  of  the  Irish 
coast,  was  universal  Mr.  Fronde  has  de- 
voted an  admirable  chapter  to  describing 
the  spirit  of  wild,  lawless,  and  adventurous 
romance  which  it  engendered.  Probably 
in  few  countries  was  the  empire  of  law  so 
feeble ;  but  we  must  remember  that  in  al- 
most all  countries  law  was  then  weaker 
than  at  present.  The  period  concerning 
which  Mr.  Froiide  writes  was  that  when 
the  streets  of  London  were  almost  impas- 
sable at  night  through  the  outrages  of  the 
Mohocks ;  when  the  country  roads  of  Eng- 
land were  infested  with  highwaymen; 
when  the  horrors  of  the  Fleet  Prison  and 
the  scandals  of  Fleet  marriages  were  at 
their  height ;  when  hereditary  jurisdiction 
was  still  unshaken  in  Scotland ;  and  when 
a  journey  through  the  Highlands  was  as 
perilous  as  a  journey  would  now  be 
through  Central  Africa. 

Still  there  was  a  real  and  perceptible 
improvement  in  the  nation.  The  loyalty 
of  the  Catholics  to  the  crown  is  a  striking 
fact  and  an  eloquent  comment  upon  Mr. 
Froudo's  estimate  of  their  character.  In 
the  rebellion  of  1715,  in  the  rebellion  of 
1745,  they  remained  absolutely  passive. 
In  the  first  case  this  may  be  ascribed  to 
eztre  Jne  exhaustion,  but  in  the  second  the 
Catholic  priests  took  an  active  part  in 
giving  the  Government  warning  of  plots 
for  the  Pretender.  Still  later,  when  the 
American  Colonies  had  revolted  against 
England,  and  at  a  time  when  the  Presby- 
terians were  profoundly  disaffected,  the 
Catholics  were  ardently  loyal.  To  the 
long  night  of  trial  through  whioh  they 
passed,  we  may  probably  ascribe  a  great 
part  of  their  noblest  characteristics :  a  deep 
and  fervent  attachment  to  their  creed, 
which  no  threats  and  no  blandishments 
could  shake;  a  spirit  of  reverence  and 
simple  piety,  of  cheerful  content,  and  of 
mutual  charity  under  extreme  poverty, 
such  as  few  nations  in  Europe  can  equal, 
la  this  period,  too,  was  gradually  formed 
that  high  tone  of  female  purity  which  is 
their  distinguishing  and  transcendent  ex- 
cellence ;  and  which,  in  the  words  even  of 
this  bitter  enemy,  is  *  unparalleled,  prob- 
ably, in  the  civilised  world."  *  To  writers 
who  judge  the  moral  excellence  of  a  race 
by  its  strength  and  by  its  success,  all  these 
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qualities  will  rank  but  low  in  the  scale  of 
virtues.  A  larger  and  a  wiser  philosophy 
will  acknowledge  that  no  others  do  more 
to  soften  and  purify  the  character,  to 
lighten  the  burden  of  sorrow,  and  to 
throw  a  consoling  lustre  upon  the  dark- 
ness of  the  tomb. 

This  period  was  also  remarkable  for  a 
gradual  approximation  of  classes  and 
creeds.  Few  things  in  Irish  history  an 
more  curious  than  the  manner  in  which 
the  atrocious  penal  laws  against  the  Cath- 
olics fell  gradually  into  desuetude.  At 
first,  the  High  Church  and  Jacobite  ten- 
dencies of  the  bishops,  who  nsually  formed 
a  majority  m  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
their  antipathy  to  the  Presbyterians,  led 
them  to  favour  the  Catholics ;  and  dissen- 
sions between  the  English  Government 
and  the  Irish  Parliament  had  a  similar  in- 
fluence. Gradually,  however,  and  to  a 
degree  which  is  very  remarkable  and  not 
sufficiently  noticed,  a  spirit  of  toleration 
crept  over  the  Irish  Protestants.  The  sin- 
gular power  of  the  native  Irish  to  assimi- 
late to  themselves  the  extraneous  elements 
planted  in  their  midst  had  been  long  no- 
ticed. The  complaint  was  older  than  the 
Reformation,  and  it  was  not  arrested  by 
it.  The  poet  Spenser,  after  the  Desmond 
rebellion,  advocated  the  suppression  of 
Irish  insurrections  by  starvation.  His 
grandson,  during  the  Commonwealth,  wis 
exiled  and  deprived  of  his  estate  as  an 
Irish  Papist.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
rebels  in  1641  were  of  English  blood.  The 
Crorawelltans  themselves  who  settled  on 
the  soil  succumbed  to  the  same  influence, 
Ireton,  indeed,  endeavoured  to  guard 
against  the  danger  by  stringent  regula- 
tions against  the  intermarriage  of  his  sol- 
diers with  the  Irish ;  but  although  there 
were  some  few  who,  like  the  hero  of  a 
Cromweilian  poem, 

"  rather  than  turns 
From  English  principles  would  sooner  burns, 
And  rather  than  marrie  an  Irish  wire 
Would  batoheHers  remain  for  terms  of  ,lift\" 

this  heroism  was  not  common,  and  forty 
years  after  the  settlement  had  taken  place, 
it  was  already  a  complaint  that  great  num- 
bers of  the  children  of  Oliver's  soldiers 
were  unable  to  speak  a  word  of  English.* 
If  the  Irish  Protestants  during  she  period 
of  the  penal  laws  did  not  throw  on  their 
religion,  they  at  least  came  gradually  te 
look  with  a  rare  tolerance  on  their  Cath- 
olic  countrymen.    The  spirit  of  an  age 


*  Prandergat^  "CfaaunUJaa 
land,"  pp.  WUas*. 
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which  was  peculiarly  adverse  to  religions 
bigotry;  the  lowering  of  the  theological 
temperament  which  always  follows  when 
there  are  many  nominal  conversions  for 
the  sake  of  entering  a  profession  or  retain- 
ing a  property  ;  the  national  feeling  which 
gradually  drew  Catholics  and  Protestants 
together  in  a  common  cause ;  and  lastly,  the 
effects  of  social  intercourse  and  of  a  social 
temperament,  gradually  assuaged  the  bit- 
terness of  sect.  During  the  struggle 
about  Wood's  half-pence,  Primate  Boulter 
noticed  that  it  "had  a  very  unhappy  in- 
fluence on  the  state  of  Ireland  by  bringing 
on  intimacies  between  Papists  and  Jaco- 
bites and  the  Whigs."  As  early  as  1725  a 
clergyman  named  Synge  preached  a  very 
remarkable  sermon  before  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons  in  favour  of  toleration,  and 
received  the  thanks  of  the  House.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  period  of  the  penal  laws  a 
large  amount  of  property  was  preserved 
to  Catholics  by  being  nominally  trans- 
ferred to  Protestant  friends ;  and  we  be- 
lieve there  is  no  single  instance  on  record 
of  the  trust  being  betrayed.  Iu  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  is  absolute- 
ly certain  that  the  Protestant  public  opinion 
of  Ireland  was  far  more  tolerant  towards 
the  Catholics  than  Protestant  opinion  in 
England.  This  very  interesting  and  very 
important  historical  fact  is  established  by 
the  most  emphatic  contemporary  testi- 
monies and  by  the  irrefutable  evidence  of 
facts.  The  first  attempt  to  remove  some 
of  the  most  iniquitous  of  the  English  penal 
•laws  was  sufficient  to  create  a  fierce  agi- 
tation throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  England  and  Scotland.  Most  of  the 
Provincial  Synods  in  Scotland  protested 
against  the  toleration  of  Catholics :  Glas- 
gow and  Edinburgh  were  convulsed  with 
riots;  Corresponding  Societies  multiplied 
over  the  whole  of  England ;  the  House  of 
Commons  was  besieged  by  a  mob  of  20,- 
000  men.  London  for  several  days  was  in 
the  hands  of  an  infuriated  populace :  the 
gaols  were  broken  open ;  Catholic  chapels 
were  destroyed;  the  houses  of  the  chief 
advocates  of  the  measure  of  relief  were 
burned  to  the  ground,  and  more  than  300 
persons  were  shot  in.  the  streets.  In  Ire- 
land,  the  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws  had 
alseady  began,  and  in  the  very  year  of 
the  Lord  George  Gordon  riots  the  Prot- 
ectant Volunteers  unanimously  passed  a 
resolution  expressing  their  gratification 
at  that  relaxation,  and  soon  after  they  ad- 
mitted Catholics  to  their  ranks.  A  few 
Tears  later,  the  Irish  Protestant  Parlia- 
ment, without  any  serious  difficulty,  with- 
out creating  the  smallest  disturbance  in 
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the  country,  carried  a  series  of  measures 
of  which  it  may  be  truly  said  that,  in  the 
existing  condition  of  English  public  opin- 
ion, they  would  have  been  impossible  in 
England  without  a  revolution.  It  threw 
open  to  the  Catholics  the  magistracy,  the 
jury-box,  and  the  degrees  in  the  Universi- 
ty. It  conferred  upon  them  a  substantial 
amount  of  real  political  power  by  grant- 
ing them  the  elective  franchise;  and  it 
would  certainly  have  completed  the  work 
of  emancipation  but  for  the  opposition  of 
Pitt  and  the  recall  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam. 
To  writers  of  the  school  of  Mr.  Froude 
these  facts  may  be  an  evidence  of  the 
"progress  to  anarchy."  To  those  who 
really  value  religious  and  politic il  liberty 
they  will  appear  in  a  very  different  light. 

It  is  certain,  too,  that  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  relation  of 
classes  improved.  Mr.  Froude  is  very  bit- 
ter again 8t  the  Irish  landlords,  and  espe- 
cially the  smaller  landlords.  We  do  not 
dispute  the  general  resemblance  of  the 
picture  he  draws,  but  we  imagine  it  is 
greatly  over-coloured.  Such  writers  as 
Sir  Jonah  Barrington  are  not  trustworthy 
guides  to  an  historian.  The  Irish  landlords 
no  doubt  drank,  fought  duels,  exceeded 
their  means,  lived  reckless,  idle,  and  sport- 
ing lives;  but  whatever  may  have  been 
the  case  with  individuals,  or  even  with 
particular  districts,  they  usually  secured 
tne  devoted  attachment  of  their  tenants. 
In  many  ways  they  were  lawless,  violent, 
and  arbitrary ;  but  the  simple  fact  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  land  of  Ireland  was  let 
on  long  leases,  at  rents  so  low  that  there 
were  usually  several  middlemen  between 
the  owner  and  the  occupier  of  the  soil, 
shows  that,  as  a  class,  they  were  not  grasp- 
ing or  avaricious.  Considering  how  vivid 
the  memory  of  the  confiscations  still  was, 
it  is  surprising  to  find  so  deep  an  attach- 
ment as  undoubtedly  subsisted  between 
the  resident  landlord  and  his  dependants 
Some  really  high  and  commanding  quali- 
ties must  have  existed  among  men  who  or- 
ganized such  a  movement  as  that  of  the 
volunteers,  and  who  supplied  that  large 
amount  of  brilliant  talent  which,  towards 
the  close  of  the  century,  adorned  the  Par- 
liament of  Ireland. 

That  very  considerable  exertions  were 
made  to  improve  the  material  condition  of 
the  country  Mr.  Froude  freely  admits. 
Arthur  Young  declared,  on  his  visit  to  Ire- 
land, that  the  roads  were,  on  the  whole, 
decidedly  superior  to  those  in  England. 
Bogs  were  drained,  public  works  of  many 
kinds  were  encouraged,  and  an  admirable 
system  of  inland  navigation  was  estab- 
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Hshed.  Country  seats  grew  up,  which,  if 
inferior '  to  the  historic  mansions  of  the 
great  English  nobles,  might  at  least  bear  a 
fair  comparison  with  those  of  the  Conti- 
nent. An  edifice  which  is  even  now  second 
to  no  work  of  Grecian  architecture  in  the 
kingdom  was  erected  for  the  Parliament, 
and  Trinity  College  nsmmed  something  of 
its  present  imposing  proportions.  As  long 
.as  the  trade  and  industry  of  Ireland  were 
crushed  by  disabling  laws  no  great  pros- 
perity was  possible;  but  the  first  steps 
were  energetically  taken,  and  when  the 
arms  of  the  Volunteers  emancipated  the 
Irish  trade,  material  well-being  rapidly  and 
instantaneously  increased. 

There  were,  no  doubt,  dark  shadows  to 
the  picture,  the  darkest  being  the  steady 
appropriation  by  the  Government  of  the 
patronage  aud  resources  of  the  country  to 
the  purpose  of  corrupting  its  representa- 
tives. Enough,  however,  has  been  said  to 
show  that  according  to  all  ordinary  stand- 
ards of  comparison  the  movement  was 
Steadily  upwards.  In  Mr.  Froude's  judg- 
ment, however,  it  was  a  movement  of  de- 
cline. The  volume  before  us  is  chiefly  de- 
voted to  three  periods  of  Irish  history. 
The  fiftt  is  the  Cromwellian  period,  wheu 
the  rUi/ion  of  the  Irish  was  absolutely 
suppre  wed,  when  their  land  was  confiscat- 
ed, wluHi  the  greater  part  of  the  nation 
was  driven  into  exile,  and    when    their 

Sriests  tvvre  treated  as  felons.  This,  in 
. Ir.  Frou  fa'*  opinion,  is  the  ideal  period, 
when  Ireltnd  was  governed  accord i us  to 
God's  law  and  to  true  principles.  Die 
second  period  is  that  which  followed  the 
Revolution.  The  foolish  humanity  of 
William,  the  vacillation  or  tolerance  of 
Ministers  and  Parliament,  made  it  a  period 
incomparably  inferior  to  the  other,  though 
even  it  was  not  without  its  distinctive  mer- 
its. The  last  period  was  that  when  the 
penal  laws  were  abrogated,  when  every 
man  was  suffered  to  worship  as  he  pleaded, 
when  the  division  of  classes  was  weakened, 
and  when  a  national  spirit  began  to  show 
itself  in  the  Irish  Protestants.  This,  in 
Mr.  Froude's  judgment,  is  the  period  of 
anarchy,  and  at  the  opening  stages  of  this 
period  he  draws  the  present  volume  to  its 
close. 

It,  is  with  deep  and  sincere  regret  that 
we  have  been  compelled  to  write  as  we 
have  done  about  this  work.  It  is  a  work 
which  we  believe  can  hardly  fail  to  injure 
the  reputatiou  of  its  author.    We  yield  to 


no  one  in  admiration  of  the  many  great  j 
and  splendid  qualities  which  Mr.  Fronde  ' 
has  brought  to  the  study  of  history.  It 
would  be  mere  impertinence  to  speak  at 
length  of  his  wide  research,  of  his  pure, 
noble,  and  graceful  eloquence,  of  that  con-  ; 
sum  mate  artistic  skill  with  which  be  has 
portrayed  so  many  subtle  characters,  and 
has  invested  so  many  of  the  most  barren 
periods  of  history  with  all  the  colour  of 
romance.  We  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a 
real  national  calamity  that  gifts  so  rare  and 
so  transcendent  should  be  allied  with  an 
inveterate  passion  for  paradox,  and  espe- 
cially for  moral  paradox,  and  should  be 
disfigured  by  so  much  partiality,  intoler- 
ance, and  iu temperance.  In  the  present 
condition  of  public  opinion  in  Irelaud,  at  a 
time  when  there  is  some  hope  that  ancient 
auimosities  may  slowly  subside  under  the 
influence  of  the  great  legislative  measures 
of  the  last  few  years,  the  most  ordinary 
patriotism  should  counsel  great  caution 
and  moderation  in  treating  of  the  confis- 
cations and  of  the  massacres  of  the  past 
No  such  spirit  has  been  shown  by  Mr. 
Froude.  With  a  recklessueis,  of  conse- 
quences that  cannot  be  too  deeply  de- 
plored, with  a  studied  otfensiveness  of 
language  that  dan  only  be  intended  to  irri- 
tate and  insult,  he  has  thrown  a  new  brand 
of  discord  into  the  smouldering  embers  of 
Irish  discontent.  His  work  will  be  re- 
ceived with  ill-cdncealed  delight  by  nil  who 
desire  to  maintain  disloyalty  in  Ireland, 
and  by  all  who  envy,  the  position  of  Eng- 
land in  the  world.  Wiiat  can  be  more 
mischievous  than  that  every  rebel  newspa- 
per should  have  the  right  to  circulate 
among  tho  Irish  people  whole  pa^es  from 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  English  writers 
in  favour  of  the  extirpation  of  their  reli- 
gion and  the'destruction  of  all  their  liber- 
tics  ?  What  can  be  more  deplorable  than 
that  every  foreign  critic  who  declaims-  up- 
on the  selfishness  of  England  should  be 
able  to  assert,  on  the  authority  of  one  of 
the  foremost  names  in  contemporary  liter- 
ature, that  the  English  government  in  Ire- 
land cau  only  be  rightly  maintained  and 
justified  by  the  repudiation  of  all  those 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
which  it  is  the  glory  of  England  to  have 
first  introduced  into  her  constitution,  and 
which  for  many  generations  it  has  been 
her  great  mission  to  sustain  and  to  propa- 
gate throughout  the  world  V 

W.  E.  H.  Lecky. 
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"  Ah,  yes,  I  dare  say ;  it  is  a  beautiful 


morn  lug. 


HIS  UTILE  SKRENE  UIGUNESS. 

SLATED    FOOSI  TnE  *  DOItCBUkUCBTlXO  "  OF 
JTR1TZ  SEUTEIL 

Five  hours  earlier  than  his  Highness 
held  his  levee  on  the  following  morning, 
the  two  sisters  held  their  levee,  and  Stiu- 
injr,  at  least,  with  a  heavy  heart.  Ah,  with 
vhai  21  joyful  heart  she  usually  sat  down 
to  ber  work;  how  quickly  she  threaded 
her  needle;  how  the  stitches  flew  after 
each  other  on  the  white  linen,  as  if  they 
were  the  light  footprints  of  a  merry  wan- 
derer; and  how  gladly  she  threw  a  glance 
out  of  the  window  when  she  stopped  to 
wax  her  thread,  and  rejoiced  in  the  morn- 
ing sun,  which  shone  for  the  world,  even 
though  her  little  chamber  were  gloomy  I 
And  when  tho  little  birds  in  the  old  linden 
tree  struck  up  their  morning  song  to  greet 
the  new  day,  she  sang  her  morning  song 
also,  bat  gently,  very  gently,  lest  she 
should  disturb  the  rest  of  her  old  father, 
who  slept  near  by.  So  it  had  been  every 
morniug;  and  if  at  evening  her  heart  was 
heavy  with  care  and  longing,  in  the  silent 
darkness  of  night  came  the  angel  who 
brings  a  message  from  our  Lord  to  weary 
hands  and  faithful  hearts,  and  lie  softly 
pressed  her  eyelids  together,  and  poured 
into  ber  heart  the  hope  which  shone  from 
her  bright  eyes  in  the  morning.  But  this 
night  the  angel  did  not  come  to  close  her 
eyes ;  they  were  heavy  and  sad  with  wak- 
ing and  weeping;  she  sought  vainly  foe 
the  eye  of  her  needle,  and  the  merry  wan- 
derer crept  sadly  forward,  and  often 
stopped  because  of  the  rain  that  fell  upon 
his  white  foot-path. 

Diirten  also  had  not  slept ;  but  she  had 
arrived  at  a  sort  of  cbnclusion  in  her 
thoughts,  and  althdugh  this  conclusion 
was  not  so  firm  but  that  here  and  there 
loroe  unmanageable  features  would  in- 
trude, yet  she  had  a  sure  conviction  that 
upon  the  chief  element  of  this  conclusion 
the  could  safely  rely, — that  is,  if  he  would 
allow  himself  to  be  pushed,  —  and  that 
was  the  Conrector.  And  he  must  let  him- 
self be  pushed ;  she  had  pushed  him  so 
often  that  he  could  not  be  rusty ;  and  if 
she  were  to  apply  a  little  oil 

u  Good-morning,  Stining,"  said  she,  as 
she  entered  ber  sister's  door  about  half- 
past  ten  o'clock.  "  I  could  not  come 
sooner, for  1  had  everything  to  do  first; 
bnt  now  he  is  at  school." 

"  Ah,  Diirten,  I  am  feeling  very  sad." 

uThat  I  can  readily  believe.  I  do  not 
feel  quite  right  myself;  I  did  not  sleep 
well  last  night,  but  I  am  getting  over  it. 
I  feel  quite  differently  this  morning." 

lEntfred  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1872,  by  Lit  tell  fc  Gay,  In  the  Offloe  of  the  Librarian 

of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


'*  Ye*,  but  that  isn't  tho  reason ;  I  would 
rather  it  looked  like  a  storm." 

"  Li  ke  a  storm  1  What  good  can  a  storm 
do  us  ?  " 

*'  Much,  Stining,  much  I  And  if  you 
thiuk  as  I  do,  you  will  pray  tho  Lord  to 
send  us  a  fearful  storm  to-day,  and  not  be 
sparing  of  thunder  and  lightning." 

"But,  good  heavens,  Diirten  I  why  do 
you  want  a  thunder-storm  Y  " 

"  To  set  Ilalsband  free." 

"  Ah,  Diirten,  how  you  talk  1  What  has 
HaUband  to  do  with  n  thunder-storm  ?  " 

"  lie  need  not  make  it,  and  it  need  not 
beat  in  at  his  windows.  No,  it  is  only  that 
Serene  Highness  may  know  how  an  anxious 
man  feels.  What !  — does  he  think  he  can 
command  everything?  We  have  not  got 
so  far  as  that  I  Th,o  Lord  has  not  en* 
trusted  Serene  Highness  with  the  control 
of  the  storms,  and  so  far  as  I  can  see,  it 
looks  as  if  He  intended  to  keep  that  busi- 
ness in  His  own  hand.*." 

"  Yes,  Diirten  ;  but  Halsband " 

"Hear  me  out,  Stining  1  I  am  coming 
to  that.  See, —  when  a  storm  is  coming 
up,  Serene  Highness  trembles  with  fear, 
and  he  learns  to  recognize  the  hand  of  the 
Lord.  And  then  he  becomes  very  gracious, 
and  on  account  of  his  terror  he  sends  for 
the  lierr  Conrector,  whom  he  considers 
the  most  intelligent  man  in  the  city,  at 
least  in  weather  matter.*,  —  in  money  mat- 
ters II  of  ruth  Altinann  may  be  moro  so,  — 
and  then  they  do  all  sorts  of  wonderful 
tricks  together,  and  in  that  way  his  High- 
ness seeks  for  comfort;  and  then,  in  his 
distress,  he  cannot  refuse  the  Conrector 
any  favor.  '1  hat  was  the  way  we  got  the 
two  cords  of  beech-wood,  and  if  he  should 
ask  him  to  set  Il-ilsbund  free  " 

"  Ah,  Diirten,  do  you  think  he  would  V  " 

"  He  might,  Stininjj;  I  have  persuaded 
him  to  do  harder  things;  but  this  is  my 
business.  Your  business  is  to  pray  for  a 
good,  hard  thunder-storm.  Unless  he  is 
in  distress,  his  Highness  will  do  nothing." 

With  that  6he  went  away,  but  put  her 
head  in  at  the  window  to  say :  "  The  flies 
stick  dreadfully,  and  it  is  sultry  enough, 
and  there  are  little  clouds  rising  in  the 
West.  I  believe  we  shall  get  one ;  but  keep 
on  praying  all  the  same;  it  can  do  no 
harm,  at  any  rate." 

How  Diirten  Holzen  intended  to  pro- 
cure a  petition  for  Halsband,  from  the 
Herr  Conrector,  was  her  own  affair,  and 
we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  about  it. 
Time  will  reveal  it.  But  she  was  so  well 
informed  about  his  Highness's  terror  of 
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thunder-storms,  because  of  late  years  she 
had  often  seen  the  Herr  Con  rector  going 
to  the  palace,  often  with  a  little  vexation  ; 
but  he  always  came  back  laughing  and 
jesting. 
His  Serene  Highness  was  Duke  by  the 

frace  of  God ;  but  he  did  not  understand 
is  title  to  mean  that  the  grace  of  God  had 
made  him  Duke.  On  the  contrary,  in  the 
winter,  when  there  were  no  thunder- 
storms,  or  in  fair  weather  in  summer,  he 
was  very  nearly  of  the  opinion  that  his 
duc.il  grace  was  as  independent  and  sig- 
nificant as  the  grace  of  God  itself,  lie  did 
not  learn  that  in  Gripswold,  but  in  France. 
He  looked  upon  himself,  therefore,  in  fine 
Weather,  as  a  sort  of  minor  deity,  all-pow- 
erful in  his  little  realm.  But  our  Lord 
disturbs  the  lofty  tree,  that  it  may  not 
grow. up  to  heaven,  and  He  so  ordered  it 
that  his  Highness  was  often  reminded  of 
his  humanity ;  for  instance,  when  the  treas- 
ury was  empty  and  Schultsch  would  give 
him  no  biscuits,  or  when  there  was  a  storm 
in  the  air  and  his  limbs  began  to  tremble. 
If  the  first  was  the  case,  Hofrath  Altmann 
was  sent  for ;  if  the  second,  the  Herr  Con- 
rector,  with  his  pitch-and-rosin  box  under 
his  arm  and  the  fox-brush  in  his  hand,  took 
his  way  across  the  market-place,  the  lackey 
who  had  summoned  him  following  with  a 
couple  of  bottles,  and  Diirten  bringing  up 
the  rear  with  the  rest  of  the  apparatus  in 
a  basket.  In  the  very  sanctum  sanctorum 
of  his  Highness,  in  his  private  cabinet, 
preparations  were  made  and  all  was  prop- 
erly exhibited :  little  balls  of  elder-pith 
were*  attracted  and  repelled,  little  paper 
poppets  danced  upon  the  pitch-and-rosin 
box ;  the  Herr  Con  rector  put  Rand  upon 
a  three-legged  stool,  which  was  supported 
by  bottles,  -and  filled  with  a  substance 
which  nobody  could  Bee,  until  his  hair  stood 
on  end  like  swine's  bristles,  and  his  face 
looked  like  a  hedge-hog.  Then  he  went  up 
to  Rand  and  touched  his  nose  with  the 
knuckle  of  his  finger,  and  sparks  came  from 
it,  and  his  Highness  did  the  Baine,  and  then 
laughed  at  Rand's  comical  expression.  And 
at  one  time  his  Highness  gave  orders  that 
the  apothecary's  machine  should  bo  brought 
oyer,  and  the  Conrector  filled  a  bottle  from 
it,  and  asked  his  Highness  if  he  would  like 
to  see  a  little  lightning,  — just  a  very  little, 
—  in  the  room,  and  his  Highness  thought- 
lessly said,  "  Yes,"  and  got  such  a  flash  that 
he  almost  screamed,  and  gave  orders  that 
the  thing  should  never  be  brought  into  his 
presence  again.  Of  all  these  things  his 
Highness  understood  nothing  at  all,  —  the 
Herr  Conrector  said  to  himself:  because 
of  his  natural  capacities;  —  Rand   said: 


because  of  his  natural  fear,  —  and  ho  or- 
dered the  Conrector,  by  virtue  of  his  of- 
fice as  reigning  sovereign,  that  he  should 
take  care  that  there  were  no  more  thun- 
der-storms. When  the  Conrector  said  that 
helould  not  do  that,  hie  Highness  demand- 
ed that  he  should  be  protected  from  the 
lightning.  The  Conrector  informed  him  that 
the  only  protection  was  in  lightning-rods; 
and  when  he  had  clearly  explained  them, 
his  Highness  had  them  put  up  on  all  the 
chimneys  and  corners  of  the  palace  roof) 
aud  they  stand  there  to  this  day,  and  have 
done  some  good ;  for,  since  that  time,  the 
lightning  struck  Baker  Schultz's  pig-pen, 
and  it  was  burnt  to  the  ground ;  but  the 
palace  stands  there  still. 

At  first  these  precautions  gave  his  High- 
ness a  little  rest;  but,  in  time,  various  mis- 
givings arose  in  his  mind  lest  his  sacred 
person  might  not  be  sufficiently  protected ; 
for  he  had  the  princely  feeling  that  he,  of 
all  others,  ought  to  be  placed  in  perfect 
security. 

So  he  asked  advice  of  the  Conrector,  but 
the  latter  did  not  know  what  to  recom- 
mend. He  knew,  to  be  sure,  that  iron  and 
other  metals  attract  the  lightning,  and 
glass  and  sealing-wax  and  silk  repel  it; 
but  how  to  construct  from  these  a  protec- 
tive armor  for  the  ducal  person  he  could 
not  imagine. 

"  So,"  said  his  Highness,  "  you  think  if 
a  man  could  sit  in  a  glass  ball,  he  would 
not  be  struck  by  lightning  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  the  Conrector,  "possibly 
not,  but  he  would  certainly  be  suffocated." 

That  was  not  agreeable  to  the  gracious 
Herr,  so  he  gave  up  the  idea  of  enclosing 
himself  in  glass ;  but  sealing-wax  ?  How 
would  that  answer?  But  that  wasn't 
quite  the  thing,  either.  He  could  have 
his  body  covered  with  red  wax,  —  black 
would  not  do,  because  of  the  looks,  — bat 
it  would  wear  off,  and  to  have  himself 
fresh  lacquered  aud  dried  every  morn- 
ing would  be  too  great  an  inconvenience. 
So.  silk  1  —  But  he  wore  that  already,  down 
to  his  shoes,  and  if  that  were  a  protection, 
then  all  his  terrors  wero  needless.  He 
occupied  himself  a  long  time  with  these 
deliberations,  and  during  the  last  winter 
at  Nigen-Strelitz  he  had  arrived  at  a  con- 
clusion and  invented  something.  He  had 
brought  his  invention  with  him,  and  in- 
tended to  surprise  the  Conrector  with  it 
And  on  this  very  day  he  .succeeded  com- 
pletely in  doing  ko. 

Diirten  also  had  her  designs  upon  the 
Herr  Conrector  this  morning ;  but  she  had 
no  thought  of  a  surprise.  On  the  con- 
trary, she  intended  to  make  gradual  ap- 
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ptoacbee,  until,  by  slow  degrees,  she  should 
have  prepared  him  for  her  request.  But 
she  found  it  a  difficult  matter ;  for,  as  he 
ut  at  the  dinner  table,  he  looked  so  cross, 
and  gazed  away  over  the  dishes  and  Diir- 
ten herself  out  of  the  wiudow,  as  if  there 
were  something  special  to  be  seen  there. 
At  first  Diirten  thought  of  the  Soltmann, 
tod  she  looked  round.  No,  it  wasn't  that, 
—she  was  not  to  be  seen. 

u  It.  is  very  hot  to-day,"  said  she. 

44  Hra  ! "  answered  the  Conrector. 

"  Yes;  and  the  old  flies  stick  so." 

"Hra!"  was  the  reply.  " Saturday, 
Sunday, " 

-  No,  to-day  is  Friday ;  that  is,  for  peo- 
ple who  do  not  get  strokes ;  but  I  believe 
we  stall  have  somethiug  to-day —-we  shall 
get  a  thunder-storm." 

*•  Saturday,  Sunday,"  continued  the  Con- 
rector,  quietly;  "the  sixteenth, that  will 
be  a  week  from  Tuesday,  —  that  will  be 
the  Tuesday  after  Whitsuntide." 

-No,"  said  Diirten,  "it  doesn't  last  till 
then ;  the  time  is  out  a  week  from  to-day. 
His  Highness  has  settled  it." 

"Diirten,"  said  the  Conrector,  "  what 
are  you  talking  about  ?  What  has  his 
Highness  to  do  with  the  matter?  It  be- 
long to  the  Chancery." 

"The  Chancery?  But  the  Court  must 
examine  a  mau  first,  and  he  can  make  his 
defence  before  they  can  put  him  in  prison." 

ttSo£hey  will;  but  in  prison?  In  pris- 
on? No;  the  Prussians  are  not  so  stupid 
as  that" 

"Herr  Conrector,  what " 

u  Eh,  Diirten,  there  is  no  help  for  it.  On 
the  second  feast  day  I  must  travel." 

"Travell"  cried  Diirten,  dropping  her 
fork;  for  in  the  five  years  that  she  had 
lived  with  the  Herr  Conrector  she  had 
never  heard  that  word,  and  no  neighbor 
had  ever  told  her  of  the  Conrector's  tak- 
ing a  journey. 

••No,  Herr,"  said  she,  "if  Haisband  is 
locked  up  till  the  Day  of  Judgment,  I 
should  not  think  of  asking  you  to  take  a 
journey  on  his  account.  No,  1  only 
though^  if  there  should  be  a  tbunder-storui 
to-day " 

"Eh,  what  has  a  thunder-storm  to-day 
to  do  with  my  journey.  —  for  I  must  go  to 

Strelitz  a  week  from  Tuesday,  —  and  why 
do  you  mix  in  Ilalsband  with  my  bread- 
and-butter  and  Madeira?  1P 

••Oh,  tkal  is  it?  "  said  Diirten  ;  and  now 
the  told  her  story  without  more  ado. 

"-Ah, thai  is  what  you  meant  1 "  said  the 
Conrector,  and  theu  told  her  that  he  hud 
been  summoned  to  the  last  term  on  the 
Tuesday  iu  Whitsun  week. 


|  So  it  18,  when  two  persons  are  looking 
for  each  other,  and  each  goes  his  own  way, 
they  will  never  find  each  other  until  it  oc- 
curs to  one  of  them  to  standstill.  Diirten 
did  so. 

44  Herr  Conrector,"  said  she,  "  I  am  very 
foolish  and  very  wicked  also.  I  have  been 
employing  pretences  and  roundabout  ways 
to  persuade  you  to  a  good  deed  ;  as  if  that 
were  necessary  with  a  man  who  is  as  full 
of  virtue  and  kindness  as  a  donkey  is  of 
gray  hairs,  and  as  full  of  wisdom  as  a  Dan- 
ish horse,  that  comes  into  the  house  three 
days  before  it  rains.  Herr,  1  want  you  to 
deliver  my  poor  sister  and  my  old  father 
from  misfortune  ;  for  you  see,  if  it  comes 
out  that  Halsband  has  been  in  prison,  and 
his  Highness  does  not  pronounce  him  free 
from  all  blame,  they  will  not  take  him  into 
the  cooper's  trade  when  he  is  dismissed 
from  his  service  as  runner.  And  what  will 
become  of  my  poor  Stiniog  then?  Ah, 
and  she  has  no  idea  herself  how  bad  it 
would  be  for  her  I  "* 

She  had  her  hands  folded,  and  looked 
so  sadly  and  earnestly  in  the  Conrector's 
eyes,  and  her  own  eyes  were  brimming 
with  tears.  "How  pretty  Diirten  looks 
to-day  1 "  thought  the  Cou rector.  "  And 
what  a  lovely  expression  on  her  face  1 " 

44  Eh,  Diirten,"  said  he,  laying  his  hand 
upon  her  folded  hands,  and  pressing  them 
gently,  "  perhaps  we  can  manage  it.  When 
we  have  a  thunder-storm  his  Highness  is 
always  very  gracious.  He  may  release 
Halsband  in  his  gracionsness ;  but  to  pro- 
nounce him  free  from  all  blame,  —  if  he 
does  that,  he  must  take  the  blame  on  him- 
self, and  that  is  too  much  to  expect  from 
his  Highness." 

14  Yes,  but  it  uxu  his  own  fault.  How 
could  the  poor  man  be  to  blame,  because 
the  13  rod  a  Fac  liter  took  him  for  a  crazy 
man  ?  " 

"  Very  true,  Diirten,  very  true  I  "  said 
the  Conrector,  and  he  stood  up  and  laid 
his  hand  on  her  head.  "  Well,  we  will  see 
what  can  be  done." 

Diirten  sat  still  for  a  moment  with  folded 
hands,  then  rose  softly,  and,  with  a  deep 
sigh,  left  the  ronm. 

44  Remarkable  I "  said  the  Conrector  to 
himself,  as  he  sat  iu  his  arm-chair,  "very 
remarkable  1  She  has  been  here  now  for 
five  years,  and  then  she  was  five  years 
younger;  but  I  never,  in  all  that  time,  saw 
her  look  so  lovely.  Hra,  that  comes  from 
her  looking  at  me  in  such  a  wistful  way,  — 
she  never  had  anything*  to  ask  of  me  be- 
fore,—  this  time  she  was  only  askiug  for 
her  sister.  I  believe  she  could  be  awfully 
fond  of  a  person.    Hm,  hm  1 1  believe  there 
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is  something  in   Diirten;  there  is  some- 
thing quite  peculiar  about  her." 

As  the  Herr  Con  rector  started  for  his 
school  he  was  in  a  very  cheerful  mood,  and 
his  scholars  would  have  had  a  good  time 
if  Kunst  had  not  met  him  on  the  way.  and, 
with  a  laughing  face  and  a  very  singular 
expression,  taken  off  his  hat,  looked  at 
him  from  top  to  toe,  and  remarked,  as  if 
to  himself:  "So,  Tuesday-week  in  Nigen- 
6trelitz." 

No  one  must  infer  that  Kunst  was  a 
double-distilled  rascal,  or  a  quarrelsome 
fellow  who  could  not  get  his  fill  of  mis- 
chief, and  so  coveted  the  gold-headed  cane 
of  the  Conrector;  —  oh  nol  Kunst  was 
only  a  jester,  of  the  kind  of  which  one  may 
always  find  one  or  two  in  every  little  town 
in  our  region,  who  carry  their  jests  to  ex- 
tremes, and  ride  their  hobbies  till  they  have 
broken  their  backs.  Kunst's  chief  amuse- 
ment lay  in  making  people  anxious  and  un- 
easy, and  as,  on  Christmas  Eve,  the  cane 
had  furnished  him  an  opportunity,  he 
mounted  his  hobby  directly,  and  rode  it 
till  it  was  lame.  The  Conrector  was  well 
acquainted  with  this  characteristic  of  his 
brother-in-law,  and  so  long  as  he  himself 
was  not  in  the  game,  but  only  other  peo- 
ple, he  found  nothing  remarkable  in  it,  and 
could  even  laugh  at  it  when  it  was  not  too 
bad;  but  now,  when  it  touched  himself,  he 
did  not  see  the  joke.  His  brother-in-law's 
tricks  appeared  to  him  the  meanest  of 
strategies,  and  his  greeting,  this  afternoon, 
like  the  Satanic  smile  of  the  Fiend  when 
he  has  a  poor  soul  fast  in  his  clutches.  His 
cheerful  mood  had  vanished.  In  its  place, 
Vexation  sat  upon  his  features  and  twisted 
bis  old  friendly  face  tfll  it  looked  as  if  the 
spiteful  I  est  of  flies  were  crawling  over  it 
during  his  afternoon  nap ;  and  when  he 
reached  the  porch  of  the  school-house,  the 
picture  which  met  his  eyes  was  not  one 
calculated  to  restore  his  good  humor. 

Pa  gel  Zarnewitz  had  brought,  from 
home,  sausage  and  pickled  goose,  and  had 
not  shared  them  with  his  friend,  Karl  Bsnt- 
wisch.  He  had  derided  him  as  a 'stingy 
fellow,  and  from  hard  words  they  fell  to 
harder  blows,  and  now  Karl  Bentwisch  lay 
undermost,  and  Pagel  Zarnewitz  was  on 
top.  and  pounded  at  Karl  Bentwisch's  f  ice 
as  if  he  were  fighting  for  a  wager,  and  Karl 
Bentwisch  had  Pagel  Zarnewitz's  nose  and 
face  in  both  hands,  kneading  them  as  a 
baker's  apprentice  kneads  dough,  and  cry- 
ing: "You  think  you  have  the  tiger;  but 
the  tiger  has  you  1 " 

"  And  now  he  has  you  both  I  "  cried  the 
Conrector;  and  he  pulled  them  to  their 
feet  with  a  few  deserved  blows.    As  he 


entered  the  school-room  he  had  the  pleas- 
ant surprise  of  seeing  a  Roman  cavalry 
fight  in  full  progress,  which  his  beloved 
pupils  had  got  up  in  honor  of  Titus  Liviaa, 
and  probably  as  a  pleasure  to  himself,  and 
in  which  they  were  making  as  great  an 
uproar  as  if  they  had  been  real  Roman 
knights  and  real  horses.  This  was, doubt- 
less, a  very  bright  idea  on  the  part  of  the 
boys;  but  for  the  quiet  which  is  suited  to 
a  school-room,  and  for  the  pacification  of 
a  master  who  has  been  annoyed  on  the 
street  and  provoked  in  the  vestibule,  it  was 
not  so  desirable. 

The  Herr  Conrector  sat  down  on  his 
platform,  opened  his  Homer,  and  when  the 
noise  had  subsided  in  some  degree,  he  be- 
gan, very  angrily : 

'•Now,  listen  to  me,  yon  rascals!  I 
think  you  intended  to  give  me  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  bat- 
tles before  the  walls  of  Ilium  ;  and  the  idea 
is  not  a  bad  one,  if  you  were  not  too  srn- 
pid  to  carry  it  out.  What  1  Does  this 
scuffling  signify  the  contest  for  the  ships? 
Then  let  me  tell  you,  they  had  no  horses 
there  except  those  before  the  war-chariots, 
and  if  Karl  Bentwisch  and  Pagel  Z.trne- 
witz  imagine  that  they  are  imitating  Hoc* 
tor  and  Achilles,  I  will  only  say  thai  these 
two  did  not  tear  cftch  other's  jackets  and 
trousers,  or  scratch  each  other's  faces,— 
just  see  how  the  donkey  bleeds! — no, 
that  affair  was  very  differently  conducted. 
You  must  learn  something  first,  you 
rogues,  and  then  you  can  play  nt  beinj 
heroes  1  Wc  have  come  to  that  fine  pas- 
sage where  Hector  bids  adieu  to  his  wife 
Andromache,  and  she  admonishes  him  ;  bat 
you  are  not  worthv  to  read  anythiug  bo 
beautiful  1  Karl  Weudr,  you  rascal,  stop 
your  talking,  or  you  shall  come  and  stand 
here,  on  my  platform,  and  Pit  talk  to  you. 
Langnickel.  begin  1  " 

L.uiirnifkel  cleared  his  throat,  and 
punched  his  neighbors  right  and  left  with 
his  elbows,  as  if  to  say  :  •*  Help  me,  boys, 
—  I  am  in  great  distress  I  " 

"Come,"  said  the  Conrector,  a  go  ahead  I 
biipovie  —  what  does  that  mean  ".'  "  . 

44  Ah,  thou  monster  I  "  said  Langnickel, 
looking  doubtfully  at  the  Conrector  to  see 
how  he  would  take  it. 

44 1  think  yon  are  the  monster,  yourself. 
The  next,  go  on !  "  said  the  Conrector,  indi- 
cating Karl  Siemsseu.  4i  Come,  K-irl !  Yes, 
that  is  not  an  easy  word  ;  but  what  do  you 
call  a  fellow  who  can  do  more  than  an  or- 
dinary man  ?     A  d ,  a  d ,  d  —  " 

"  A  donkey/'  ventured  KnrL  in  his  em- 
barrassment. 

'•  Not  exactly.     One   might  say  that  in 
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joke,  bat  do  yon  think  Hector's  wife  is  in 
a  joking  mood  here  ?  No,  she  is  scolding 
him :  *  Thou  devil  of  a  fellow  I  *  she  says, 
'bridle  thy  wrath/  says  she.  *  Have  you 
do  pity  for  your  poor  little  boy/  —  she 
means  ber  little  Astyanax  whom  she  has 
on  her  arm,  —  *  and  for  me,  poor  wretch/ 
says  she,  *  whom  you  will  soon  leave  a 
widow !  For  how  long  will  this  last  ?  ' 
she  says.  *  for  the  Archaians  will  rush  upon 
thee  and  slay  thee,  and  what  shall  I  have 
bat  anguish,  when  I  sit  alone,  without 
thee  ? '  6he  say*.  Come.  I  believe  I  should 
translate  the  wholo  of  Homer  to  you.  Go 
ou,  Karl  Siemssenl"  he  cried;  but  j  ist 
then  the  door  opened,  and  one  of  his  High- 
ness's  lackeys  entered,  saying: 

M  Heir  Con  rector,  his  Serene  Highness 
wants  to  know  if  we  shall  have  a  thunder- 
ihower  to-day  ?  " 

By  this  time  the  Conrector*s  patience 
was  completely  exhausted.  lie  turned 
round  spitefully  upon  the  man,  and  ex* 
claimed : 

u  Yes;  tell  his  Serene  Highness  we  shall 
have  *even  I " 

"What, — seven  ? *  asked  the  lackey,  in 
astouishinent,  and  as  he  went  out  of  the 
room,  the  Cod  rector  called  after  him : 

"Yes,  seven  I     Wo  shall  have  seven  1 " 

Here  I  might  quote  *  brave  old  rhyme : 

"  Stargt  in  Fallen  auf  die  Uhr, 
Uod  rerbricht  swei  Reihen  Zahne, 
Blinder  Eifcr  sohadet  nur."* 

The  Herr  Corrector  was  in  such  blind 
anger  that  he  forgot  Diirtcn's  entreaties, 
and  wanted  only  to  astound  his  Highness 
with  his  seven  thunder-storms,  so  that  he 
might  leave  him  in  peace ;  but  he  had  reck* 
oned  without  his  host.  There  were  really 
seven  thunder-storms  that  evening,  one 
after  another;  and  through  his  prophecy 
and  his  wonderful  knowledge  of  the 
weather,  he  rose  so  high  in  the  estimation 
of  his  Highness  that  he  was  sent  for  in 
every  storm  through  the  summer,  and  be- 
came as  necessary  to  his  Highness  as  his 
daily  bread,  and  must  always  sit  with  him 
and  drive  away  his  terrors,  as  a  rat-catcher 
drives  away  rats.  So;  blind  anger  does 
nothing  but  harm. 

The  first  recitation  was  over,  and  the 
second  began ;  this  was  translating  the 
Bucolics  of  Virgil.  The  Herr  Conrector 
had,  meanwhile,  taken  a  glance  at  the 
weather,  and  now  knew  for  certain  that 
there  was  a  storm  coiniug  up.  His  schol- 
ars looked  iu  his  face,  and  also  knew  for 

•  "  8torab!ed  and  fell  against  the  clock. 
And  knocked  out  two  row*  of  teeth, 
Bllud  anger  does  uotlilng  but  harm." 


certain  that  there  would  be  a  storm ;  but 
they  could  not  tell  for  certain  whom  it 
would  strike.  All  were  still  as  mice  in  the 
class ;  each  had  a  secret  fear,  and  was  in 
this  respect  like  a  little  Serene  Highness, 
Pagel  Zarnewitz  doubly  so,  for  he  had  also 
a  horror  of  work.  It  was  not  his  custom 
to  prepare  himself,  and  he  always  relied, 
in  case  of  distress,  upon  his  friend,  Karl 
Bentwisch,  who  sat  behind  him  and  whis- 
pered in  his  ear.  This  answered  very  well, 
for  Pagel  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  uat- 
u rally  a  stammerer,  so  it  could  not  be  won- 
dered at  if  his  translations  came  out  by 
jerks,  a  few  drop*  at  a  time.  But  now  he 
had  quarrelled  with  his  good  angel,  and 
the  good  angel  was  a  malicious  scamp,  and 
when  Pagel  was  called  upon  to  translate, 
and  leaned  backward  as  far  as  possible,  — 
and  that  was  a  good  ways,  for  he  had  been 
placed  in  the  Con  rector's  class  propter 
barbam  et  staturam,  —  as  a  signal  of  dis- 
tress, it  shot  through  Karl  Bentwisch vs 
head  that  now  he  could  avenge  himself 
finely  for  his  drubbing. 

'•  Come,  shall  we  read  a  little?  "  said  the 
Conrector,  aud  Pagel  began  to  stammer : 

"  Pastorcs  edera  orescentam  ornate  poetam 
Arcades,  iuvidia  rumpantur  et  ilia  Codro." 

"  Scan  it,"  said  the  Conrector ;  "  perhaps 
it  will  go  smoother,  then. ' 

So  Pagel  scanned  it.  Well,  when  a 
stammerer  tries  to  scan,  he  makes  rather 
sorry  work  of  it.  Pagel  got  through  it, 
but  drops  of  anguish  stood  ou  his  forehead. 

"  So,  now  translate  it." 

This  was  worse  yet.  But  Pagel  began, 
and  the  beginning  was  easy.  '-Pastores, 
—  the  shepherds;  cdpra, —  cdere,  to  eat, 
ate,"  went  through  his  head ;  "  the  shep- 
herd* ate,"  said  he  aloud.  The  Conrector 
looked  up  and  said:  "No,  wait  a  little  1 
Look  further ! " 

"  Cresceutem,  eh,  that  comes  later,* 
thought  Pagel;  "ornatus  —  adorned,  po- 
QUi —  the  poet, —  with  the  adorned  poet," 
said  he  aloud;  the  Conrector  arose  from 
bis  seat. 

Pagel's  Latin  was  now  at  an  end.  He 
stretched  as  far  back  as  he  could,  and  that 
rogue  of  a  Karl  Bentwisch  whimpered  t© 
him:  "the  round  sausage."  **  The  round 
sausage,"  said  Pagel,  aloud..  The  Conrec- 
tor bit  his  lips,  and  stared  at  Pagel,  as  if 
he  were  some  strange  beast,  auJ  ho  had 
paid  his  sixpence  for  the  show. 

"  Al^o  the  savory  pickled  goose,"  whis- 
pered Karl.  "  Also  the  savory  pickled 
goose,"  said  Pagel  aloud,  aud  as  all  the 
boys  began  to  titter,  ho  became  suddenly 
conscious  that  he   had  made  somo  great* 
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blunder,  and  yet !    Sausage  and  pickled 

§0086  belonged  together,  and  it  was  a  nice 
iBh.  The  Con  rector  laughed  too,  but  it 
was  a  peculiar  sort  of  laughter;  it  seemed 
to  rise  in  him  by  fits  and  starts,  and  it  ex- 
tended to  his  right  arm,  which  was  raised 
aloft,  book  iu  hand : 

"  Now,  just  tell  me,  you  rascal,  what 
word  here  means  pickled  goose?"* 

Well,  if  the  Conrector  did  not  know, 
certainly  Pagel  did  not;  he  wrinkled  up 
his  forehead,  and  looked  half-defiantly, 
half-anxiously,  at.  the  Conrector,  as  if  he 
would  say :  *'  What  more  do  you  want  V 
Pickled  goose  1  Isn't  that  good  enough 
for  you?"  And  in  his  thoughts  he  ran 
over  with  the  greatest  rapidity  all  the 
smoked  meats  he  could  remember,  as  if 
his  head  were  a  smoke-house,  to  find  some- 
thing nicer  for  the  Conrector  than  pickled 
goose;  but  the  Conrector's  arm  grew  more 
threatening,  and  the  storm  would  certainly 
have  burst  upon  Page!,  if  his  Sereue  High- 
ness had  not  sent  another  lackey.  He  en- 
tered the  door  at  this  moment. 

"  Herr  Conrector,  his  Serene  Highness 
bids  me  say  you  must  come  to  him ;  there 
U  a  fearful  storm  coming  up." 

'*  Tell  his  Highness,"  began  the  Conrec- 
tor, angrily,  —  "to  send  for  hi3  grand- 
mother," he  was  going  to  say,  but  he  con- 
trolled himself,  aud  said : 

"  I  must  finish  my  school  first ;  then  I 
will  go." 

So  he  finished  his  school,  and  when  he 
went  home  in  ill-humor,  and  Diirten  said 
to  him,  "  Herr,  Serene  Highness  has  sent," 
ho  threw  his  books  down  angrily  on  the 
table,  and  said : 

"  I  know  it;  it  appears  I  am  expected  to 
comfort  all  the  old  women  in  Nigen-Bram- 
borg  in  thejr  trouble?/' 

"Herr  Conrector  I"  said  Diirten,  look- 
ing at  him  surprised  and  timidly,  and  then 
letting  her  head  drop. 

"  What  ?  No,  Diirten,  no  !  How  could 
I  mean  you?  You  are  no  old  woman; 
you  are  a  young,  capable  girl.  No,  I  mean 
his  Highness." 

"  Ah,  Herr,  do  go  to  hjm  I  My  poor 
Stining " 

"  Indeed  I  will.  I  have  been  so  vexed 
by  the  boys  and  by  Kunst,  and  that  old 
law-suit  sticks  in  my  head,  and  how  it  will 
come  out  " 

"  Herr  Conrector,  it  will  come  out  right. 
Help  tne  about  Halsband,  and  I  will  help 
you  through  the  law-suit.  No  devil  and 
no  Kunst  shall  harm  you.  I  have  made 
secret  inquiries,  —  I  name  no  names, — 
Kunst  will  give  it  up.  Just  do  as  I  tell 
you." 


And  she  talked  him  into  another  humor, 
not  by  whining  compassion,  but  earnestly 
and  intelligently ;  and  he  let  her  gather  up 
his  apparatus,  the  pitch -and- rosin  box  and 
the  fox-brush,  and  all  the  rest,  saying  to 
her: 

"  Isn't  it  ludicrous,  how  I  sleep  with  all 
this  machinery  in  my  room,  as  if  it  were 
some  sort  of  witchcraft,  and  yet  it  is  a  per- 
fectly simple,  natural  business? " 

Diirten  would  scarcely  believe  that  un- 
til the  Conrector  explained  it  to  her,  and 
showed  her  some  of  his  experiments,  and 
then  she  understood  very  quickly,  and  did 
them  after  him,  and  the  Conrector's  old, 
honest  schoolmaster's  soul  was  so  rejoiced 
over  his  intelligent  pupil,  that  it  was  only 
after  the  lapse  of  two  hours,  and  with  the 
first  thunder  clap,  that  he  set  out.  laughing 
and  joking,  for  the  palace.  This  time 
Diirten  carried  the  box  and  the  fox-brush, 
for  now  she  understood  the  whole  business. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

His  Serene  Highness  in  distress.  — I  Jig  Highness* 
a  canary  bird  in  a  cage,  the  Conrector  as  die  magi- 
cian who  has  bewitched  him.  —  How  the  Conreo- 
tor  became  angry  and  talked  seriously  to  his  High- 
ness. —  Uow  hit  Highness  will  hear  nothing  of 
Schultsch,  but  Is  willing  to  release  therunuer.— 
Mamsell  Soltmann  throws  Stining  and  I>ur  ten  loto 

f freat  anxiety,  and -is  rudely  dismissed  by  Durtea 
n  consequence.  —  Frau  Schulrz  come*  with  joyful 
news,  but  does  not  succeed  in  telling  it.— tha 
Conrector  comftirts  Stining  and  ki^es  her.  —  Dor- 
ten  dreams  of  kiting;  Baker  Sell ul  sch  of  his 
Highness,  how  he  dances  up  to  the  knee*  In  ores* 
buns  and  rolls,  and  K  risen  an  plays  the  organ. 

Meanwhile,  things  had  been  going  on 
badly  at  the  palace.  His  Highness  wan- 
dered through  his  apartments  with  as  pale 
a  face  as  if  he  were  the  restless  "host  of 
the  late  Heinrich  von  Dreieiken;  the  lack- 
eys stood  in  corners  or  ngaiust  the  walls, 
silent  and  anxious  as  Che  players  when 
Lady  Macbeth  walks  in  her  sleep  and 
washes  her  hands;  the  Kammerjunker  von 
Kniippelsdbrp  locked,  with  his  own  hands, 
all  the  doors  and  windows,  and  Rind  went 
about  on  tiptoe,  looking  as  if  some  one 
had  hit  him  a  blow  on  the  mouth. 

"  Rand,"  said  his  Highness,  in  a  half- 
whisper,  "  the  smoke  attract*  the  lightning. 
Are  the  fires  out  everywhere?" 

"Yes,  Serene  Highness  only  in  the 
kitchen,  —  we  have  not  had  diuuer  yet." 

"We  will  have  no  dinuer  to-day;  the 
fire  must  be  extinguished." 

"Yes,  Serene  Highness;  but  "  be- 
gan  Rand,  who  was  not  inclined  to  fast, 
even  in  a  thunder-storm. 

'» It  shall  be  1 "  exclaimed  his  Highness, 
so  forcibly  that  he  was  alarmed  at  him- 
self.   u  There  must  be  no  ringing  of  the 
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bdb,  either ;  the  sound  may  attract  it," 
he  added  in  a  lower  tone. 

"The sound,  Serene  Highness?" 

u Donkey  1  I  —  I  only  said  it  may  attract 
it!"  whispered  his  Highness,  angrily. 

"Hin!"said  Rand  to  himself,  looking 
out  of  the  wiudow  with  one  eye ;  "  we  are 
rough  now;  the  storm  hasn't  got  here  yet; 
by-and-bye  we  shall  be  much  more  civil." 

u  Good  heavens  I "  said  his  Highness, 
anxiously,  **  where  can  the  Conrector  be  ?  " 

" Eli,  what  can  the  Conrector  do?  He 
cannot " 

u  He  shall,  though,  he  can  1  Take  off 
ay  shoe-buckles !  —  Metal  attracts  it.  Is 
everything  ready  in  my  cabinet  ?  " 

"Yes"  muttered  Rand,  with  his  face 
downward  ns  he  loosened  the  buckles. 
"We  have  set  up  the  whole  contrivance 
there,  and  I  In  r  twig,  the  joiner,  says  it  looks 
like  a  bird-cage/' 

"Good  heavens  1  where  —  do  you  heap? 
do  you  hear  ?  —  there  it  is  already  1  — 
where  can  the  Conrector  be  ?  I  will  go 
to  my  cabinet.  Send  for  the  Conrector! 
Bat  don't  run  so  —  don't  run  so  1  It  will 
draw  the  lightning.  Ach,  Du  lieber  Gott  1 " 
said  he,  really  sick  with  fear,  "and  I  am 
talking  so  loud  1 " 

The  lackey  met  the  Conrector  in  the 
market-place.  By  his  Highness's  direc- 
tions thu  door  was  opened  for  him,  just  a 
crack,  that  no  draught  might  enter,  and 
the  Conrector  squeezed  in  with  his  fox- 
brash  and  the  rest  of  his  apparatus.  He 
was  conducted  to  hia  Highness's  cabinet, 
and  there  he  saw  something  which,  at  first, 
quite  upset  his  gravity.  He  stood  stock 
still  in  the  door  for  a  moment,  looking  into 
the  cabinet;  but  suddenly  he  burst  into  a 
strange,  loud  laughter.  ••  What  the  devil 
is  this?  Don't  be  offended,  Serene  High- 
ness, don't  be  offended ;  but  what  is  this?  " 

And  Rand  laughed  too,  and  said : 

"Yes,  you  may  well  ask  1 " 

I  am  "not  sure  but  that  I  too  should 
have  forgotten  all  respect,  if  I  had  seen 
what  the  Conrector  saw.  Iu  the  middle 
of  the  room  was  a  platform  supported  by 
bottle-uecks.  and  upon  itasort  of  sum- 
mer-housc  composed  entirely  of  windows, 
reaching  to  the  floor  and  surmounted  by  a 
canopy  of  light -blue  siik,  like  an  umbrella 
for  sixteen  people,  and  in  this  contrivance 
was  seated  his  distressed  Highness,  upon 
la  arm -chair,  in  a  yellow  silk  dressing- 
gown,  with  a  green  silk  night-cap  on  his 
head,  and  shoes  on  his  feet  that  were  lac- 
quered with  red  sealing-wax.  He  looked, 
for  all  the  world,  like  a  fine  canary  bird 
with  a  green  cap.  which  one  has  put  into 
a  cage  that  be  may  sing;  and  he  might 


have  begun  to  sing  now,  if  he  had  only 
been  in  a  better  humor.  As  it  was,  he 
would  have  sung  the  Conrector  a  fine  song 
to  pay  for  his  laughter,  —  aud  he  had  al- 
ready a  rod  in  pickle  for  him,  on  account 
of  his  contemplated  marriage  with  the 
Soltmann  or  DUrtcu  Holzen.  or  some  other 
pleasant  Nigen-Bramborg  lady,  —  if  a  sud- 
den flash  had  not  interrupted  the  ducal 
song. 

'•What  a  stupid "  he  began  ;  then 

came  the  lightning,  and  he  clapped  a  silk 
handkerchief  to  his  eyes.  •'  Ach,  Du  lieber 
Gott!  "and  he  peeped  out  from  behind 
the  handkerchief  and  listened  to  the  thun- 
der, and  when  it  came  he  stopped  his  ears, 
and  cried  again  :  "  Ach,  Du  lieber  Gott !  " 
The  Conrector  had  stopped  laughing, 
and  was  looking  at  the  bird-cage  on  all 
sides,  and  his  Highness  regarded  him  very 
anxiously,  aud  at  last  inquired : 

«  Weil,  what  do  you  think  ?  Will  it  an- 
swer? Glass,  silk,"#-nnd  he  raised  hia 
foot,  —  "  and  here  is  sealing-wax,  too;  aud 
nothing  made  of  metal  inside." 

'*  Yes,"  said  the  Conrector,  u  it  ought  to 
answer,  Serene  Highness ;  you  have  done 
what  man  can  do;  but  —  don't  bo  offended 
—  the  golden  ducal  coronet  on  the  back 
of  the  chair  in  which  you  are  sitting,  -— 
you  have  forgotten  that. " 

'•Didn't  I  say  so?  Didn't  I  say  so? 
Rand,  you  donkey!  Ach,  Du  lieber 
Gottl" —  for  there  was  another  flash  of 
lightning.  "Blockhead I  bring  another 
chair.  I  want  no  ducal  honors,  for  in  such 
a  storm  as  this,  I  am  like  an  ordinary  man. 
Ach,  Dn  lieber  Gott !  "  —  and  he  stopped 
his  ears  from  the  thunder, "  Isn't  it  so,  Con- 
rector?" 

The  Conrector  said,  he  believed  it  was ; 
but  the  chair  with  the  coronet  might  re- 
main ;  the  coronet  could  be  covered  up 
for  the  time  being,  with  a  silkeu  cloth. 
And  as  this  was  done,  he  had  some  singu- 
lar reflections  how,  in  a  similar  manner, 
the  shining,  golden  ducal  honor  concealed 
itself,  and  drew  humbly  aside,  before  God's 
words  of  thunder. 

"  Rand,  go  out  and  look  at  the  weather  I " 
commanded  his  Highness. 

Rand  did  so,  and  returned,  saying : 
"  This  one  is  gone  by  ;  but  there  is  an- 
other coming  up,  and  it  looks  very  dan- 
gerous."^ 

"  Rand,. bring  a  chair  into  my  weather- 
temple,  for  the  Conrector." 

"Oh,  Serene  Highnesb,"  said  the  Con- 
rector, *•  that  is  not  necessary ." 

44  Yet,  it  is  necessary  —  it  is  necessary 
for  me ;  but  you  cannot  come  in  so,  you 
would  attract  the  lightning.    Rand,  bring 
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another  silk  dressing-gown  and  night-cap, 
and  the  red  lacquered  shoes  I " 

The  Conrector  might  excuse  himself  as 
he  pleased,  it  did  no  good,  and  presently 
he  stood  there  in  a  black  night-cap  and 
fiery-red  dressing-gown  and  shoes ;  and  he 
looked  like  a  niagiciau  of  the  old  times, 
who  had  bewitched  an  unfortunate  prince 
into  a  canary  bird,  and  shut  him  up  in  a« 
glass  cage;  and  it  looked  as  if  he  might 
sit  there  forever,  unless  Borne  beautiful 
fairy  should  release  htm  with  a  sweet  ki>8 
on  hi*  bill.  Hut  hi*  Highness  had  a  fright- 
ful horror  of  kissing,  and  beautiful  fairy 
there  wa»  none ;  for  Hand,  the  only  person 
present  besides  tiie  magician,  could  not 
possibly  have  been  mistaken  for  a  beautiful 
fairy. 

When  the  old  magician  was  seated  by 
bis  enchanted  victim,  his  Highness  sent 
Rand  away,  for  fear  the  perspiration  of  so 
many  people  might  attract  the  lightning, 
but  ordered  him  to  put  "his  head  in  at  the 
door  occasionally,  and  report  the  state  of 
the  weather.  And  Hind  wa3  very  glad  to 
be  dismissed,  for  now  he  could  run  over 


to  Schultz  the  baker's,  and  drink  strong 
beer. 

"  What  do  you  think,  Conrector,  — ia 
this  really  safe?"  asked  hi*  Highness, 

"  Yes,  so  far  as  I  understand  —  w 

«  But  is  it  entirety  safe  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Serene  Highness  what  man  can 
do  is  done ;  but  what  are  human  contriv- 
ances against  the  will  of  God  ?  " 

"That  is  jnst  what  I  say!"  cried  his 
Highness.  *•  Those  stupid  fellows,  the 
joiner  and  the  glazier,  should  have  made 
it  quite  round,  and  (hey  have  made  it  with 
corners;  corners  always  attract." 

44  ])o  not  blame  the  people  !  If  the  Lord 
pleased,  he  could  destroy  all  Bramborg  in 
a  moment  Remember  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah 1 " 

"  Ach,  Du  lieber  Gott !  Yes,  I  know, 
I " 

Here  Rand  stud:  his  head  in  at  the  door. 

♦It  is  coming  up  again,  nud  Baker 
Schultsch  says  — -  " 

"  Blockhead  I  I  will  not  hear  what  the 
impertinent  woman  says." 

Rand  retired. 


Tub  Volcano  of  Mokuaweowro. —  This 
mountain,  which  we  believe  is  in  Iliwaii,  has 
lately  been  in  a  magnificent  condition  of  explo- 
sive activity.  A  writer  in  the  ••  Pacific  Gun* 
mercial  Advertiser  "  thus  describes  his  observa- 
tions, which,  for  lick  of  better  ones  —  though 
they  arc  exceedingly  graphic  —  we  give  our 
readers.  On  ascending  the  mountain  he  watched  < 
steadily  the  grand  fountain  playing  before  him, 
and  called  frequently  to  his  companions  to  »ot« 
when  some  tall  jet,  rising  far  above  the  head  of 
the  main  stream,  would  carry  with  it  immense 
masses  of  white-hot  glowing  rock,  which,  its  they 
fell  and  struck  upon  the  black  surface  of  the 
cooling  lava,  burst  like  meteors  in  a  summer 
sk y.  As  soon  as  he  had  reached  the  summit 
level  of  the  mountain,  lie  heard  the  muffled  roar 
of  the  long  pent-up  gases  as  they  rushed  out  of 
the  opening  which  their  force  had  rent  in  the 
basin' 8  solid  bed.  And  now  that  he  was  in  full 
view  of  the  grand  display,  his  cars  were  fi'led 
with  the  mighty  sound  as  of  a  heavy  surf  boom- 
ing in  upon  a  level  shore,  while  ever  and  anon  a 
mingled  crash  and  break  of  sound  would  call  to 
mind  the  heavy  rush  of  ponderous  waves  ag  linst 
the  rooky  cliffs  thAt  girt  Hawaii.  At  night  the 
jet  looked  loftier,  and  gazing  intently  into  the 
fiery  column  with  a  good  glass  tint  he  hid,  he 
could  see  the  limpid  sparkling  upward  J3t  rising 
with  tremendous  force  from  out  an  incandescent 
lake,    Following  up  the  glowing  stream,  he  saw  i 


it  arch  itself  and  pour  over  as  it  were  in  one 
broad  beautiful  cascade.  While  the  ascending 
8 1 ream  was  almost  silvery  in  ■  its  intense  bright- 
ness, the  falling  sheet  was  slightly  dulled  by 
cooling,  and  thus  the  two  were  ever  rising,  tail- 
ing, shooting  up  in  brilliant  jets,  and  showering 
down  with  mingled  dashes  of  bright  light  and 
shooting  spray,  while  in  the  lake  out  of  which 
rose  the  fountain,  and  into  which  fell  the  fiery 
masses,  danced  and  played  a  thousind  mimio 
waves,  and  fiery  foam  swirled  round  mid  round. 
Upon  its  surface  danced  inyiiul  jets  and  bab- 
bles, and  from  its  edge  flowed  out  the  rivulets 
of  lava,  that  in  a  tangled  maze  of  lines  covered 
all  the  lake.  Popular  Science  Review. 


At  some  future  time  the  book  containing  the 
names  of  thoso  inhabitants  of  Alsice  and  Lor- 
raine who  have  now  formerly  prod  time  I  their 
wish  to  remain  French  subjects  will  possess  a 
certain  historical,  or  at  least  gcnealo.^iail  inter- 
est. The  list,  which  by  the  terra*  of  the  treaty 
should  already  have  been  presented  to  the  Ger- 
man Government,  is  said  to  comprise  #8Dt0OO 
names.  The  Patrie  states  that  123  compositors 
hare  been  employed  on  the  work  during  the  bat 
three  months,  that  it  is  being  printed  on  seven 
presses,  and  that  it  will  form  a  volume  of  13,168 
pages.  rail  MilL 
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From  The  British  Quarterly  Review. 

THE  EMPEROR  ALKXANDKR  AND  THE 
l'OLICY  OF  RUSSIA.' 

The  autocrat  of  nearly  eighty  million 
of  able-bodied  subjects,  alike  docile  and 
brave,  who  has  also  something  like  one- 
seronth  of  the  territorial  earth  at  his  com- 
mand, would,  under  any  circumstances,  be 
an  object  of  serious  consideration.  But 
when  such  an  autocrat  has  spent  seventeen 
years  in  civilizing  his  peasantry,  in  con- 
structing railroads,  and  in  b ringing  hi* 
armies  to  the  European  standard  of  perfec- 
tion, he  becomes  quite  a  Dens  ex  machind 
to  his  neighbours;  especially  when  the-c 
neighbour*  are  weakened  by  colossal  war. 
and  have  to  maintain  distracting  political 
aud  religious  struggles.  Tho  central  fig- 
ure of  the  recent  Berlin  conference 
seemed  to  the  va?t  majority  of  people 
to  be  Prince  Bismarck,  or  the  Emperor 
Fried  rich  Wilhelm ;  but  in  reality  they 
occupied  but  a  secondary  position,  inas- 
much as  they  were  utterly  unable  to  un- 
dertake any  important  steps  in  European 
politics  without  tho  sanction  of  the  neph- 
eir  of  the  German  Emperor.  While 
Francis  Joseph  and  Count  Andrassy  have 
first  to  think  of  what  the  various  national- 
ities of  the  Austro-IIungarian  Empire 
would  be  likely  to  say  to  any  given  plan 
of  action;  and  while  Friedrich  Wilhelm 
aod  Prince  Bismarck  are,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent at  least,  compelled  to  consider  the 
views  prevailing  in  their  docile  Parliament, 
and  in  the  nation,  which  has  just  lost  some 
120,000  of  its  best  men,  while  some  50.C00 
more  have  been  made  invalids  for  life,  no 
consideration  of  this  sort  can  seriously 
■Beet  the  mind  pf  Alexander.  What  he 
may  wish  to-day  the  whole  of  hi*  vast 
Empire  can  be  made  to  wish  to-morrow. 
And  on  that  account  alone  he  is  incompar- 
ably stronger  than  either  of  his  Imperial 
neighbours;  nay,  perhaps  stronger  thau 
both  of  them  taken  together.  This  i* 
known  perfectly  well  at  Berlin,  as  well  as 
at  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg,  and  conse- 
quently, while  Prince  Bismarck  will  have 
always  full  liberty  to  propose  whatever  he 

•  (l.)  The  War  with  Turkey.  and  the  breakinn 
tfofnnr  l>1atU*n*  toUh  the  Wenttrn  Power*  in  1853 
<U'  l&i  Hi-  (ionoral  Kovalkvsky.  Russian  Kdl- 
Uon    St.  l'etetvburff.  18H8. 

i2)  OpiHtaHa  nn  the  Rnntern  Question.  By  Gen- 
eral Fadeepk.  Tronalarrd  byT.  Mitchell,  Secre- 
tary to  her  Majesty**  Kmba^ny  and  Consul  at  St. 
l'ttertbnrfc.    Loudoo:  Kd ward  Stanford.    1371. 

(3.)  Xotea  on  the  Central  Mian  Question.  By 
Gram]  Uomaxofskt.  ltus*lan  Editlou.  St.  IV 
tavtmrp .  1868. 

(4)  Some  Pergonal  Recollection*  of  Alexander 
XtckalaerUch.  the  Grand  Duke  Hereditary.  Au 
-opoWbhed  MS. 


likes,  he  will  get  only  that  which  the  Czar 
may -think  it  to  his  advantage  to  permit, 
and  not  an  inch  more.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, tho  person  of  Alexander  be- 
comes much  more  interesting  th;m  it  would 
otherwise  havo  been,  since  nearly  all  we 
shall  hare  to  see  of  European  aif.iirs,  and 
perhaps  a  good  deal  of  what  we  shall  have 
to  bear,  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  depend 
upon  his  individual  disposition.  Let  us, 
therefore,  see  what  sort  of  mnu  he  is,  and 
what  are  his  precedents. 

Alexander  was  born  in  April.  1818.  and 
is  now  in  hh  fifty-fifth  year,  although  from 
his  appearance  one  would  scarcely  judge 
him  to  be  more  than  forty-five.  When  he 
was  born,  no  one,  probably,  expected  that 
he  would  be  called  one  day  to  sit  upon  the 
throne  of  Russia,  his  father  being  but  the 
third  son  of  the,  murdered  Czar,  Paul  I. 
But  it  soon  became  evident  th.it  this  would 
bo  the  case,  inasmuch  as  Alexander  the 
First  (the  Blessed,  ns*  he  is  usually  called 
by  the  religious  folk)  remained  childless, 
and  his  childless  brother  Constantino,  then 
Viceroy  of  Poland,  did  not  show  any  dis- 
position to  assume  the  troublesome  duties 
of  a  sovereign  of  nn  unsettled  and  dis- 
turbed Empire,  which  had  pcarcely  begun 
to  recover  from  an  invasion  anil  a  subse- 
quent war  abroad.  lie  enjoyed  at  Warsaw 
all  tho  advantages  of  wealth,  pleasure,  and 
love,  as  well  as  regal  honours  and  did  not 
see  the  benefit  of  exchanging  all  these  for 
a  precarious  throue  at  Petersburg  —  for 
very  precarious  it  was  then,  and  only  an 
iron  hand  like  that  of  Nicholas  could  hare 
rendered  it  safe.  Consequently,  the  more 
Alexander  the  First's  delicate  constitution 
yielded  to  the  influence  of  the  fatal  melan- 
choly which  took  possession  of  him  almost 
immediately  after  his  victorious  return 
from  Paris,  where  he  was  the  chief  agent 
in  the  Bourbon  restoration,  tho  more  it 
became  evident  that  Nicholas  would  be  the 
likely  and  fit  person  to  succeed  him.  He 
was  known  to  be  a  man  of  strong  will,  he 
was  married  (his  wife  being  the  sister  of 
the  present  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  a 
daughter  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.),  and 
ho  had  already  a  son  and  a  couple  of 
daughters,  securing  to  him  nn  undisturbed 
succession.  Thus,  when  one  frosty  winter 
morning  of  1825,  a  courier  arrived  from 
Taganrog  with  the  news  of  the  sudden 
death  of  Alexander,  who  was  supposed  to 
have  taken  poison  in  a  fit  of  melaucholy, 
Nicholas,  who  was  left  as  Lieutenant  of  the 
Czar  of  Petersburg,  found  himself  practi- 
cally the  master  of  the  situation;  and  a 
formal  abdication  on  the  part  of  Constan- 
tihe,    already  lodged  among   the   secret 
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State  papers,  made  Nicholas  legally  the 
successor  to  his  brother.  A  revolt  brqke 
out  oq  the  14th  of  December,  1825,  araoog 
several  regiments  of  the  guards,  who  re- 
fused to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance ;  but 
Nicholas  drowned  their  opposition  in  blood, 
hanged  a  good  many  of  their  leaders,  exiled 
a  still  greater  number  to  Siberia,  and  be- 
gan that  reign  of  thirty  years  which  the 
defeat  in  the  Crimea  of  his  forces  and  his 
plans  brought  to  an  abrupt  end.  Nicho- 
las literally  died  of  vexation  at  seeing  to 
what  results  his  brutal,  despotic,  and  sol- 
dierlike system  had  brought  the  Empire. 

The  young  heir  apparent,  as  well  as  the 
nation,  had  to  endure  the  unbearable  tem- 
per of  his  father.  Popular  rumour  says 
that  Nicholas  often  whipped  his  children 
with  his  own  hand,  and  the  mild  nature  of 
his  eldest  6on  se^ms  to  have  been  the  chief 
object  of  his  anger.  Ho  treated  him  as  a 
Liberal  or  Freethinker,  utterly  unfit  for 
the  part  which  was  reserved  to  him,  and  it 
is  said  that  on  his  death-bed,  a  few  mo- 
ments before  closing  his  mouth  for  ever, 
the  great  despot  whispered  pitifully,  some- 
thing about "  poor  constitutional  Emperor." 

Up  to  the  year  1855,  that  is  to  say,  for 
nearly  thirty-seven  year3  of  his  life,  Alex- 
ander had  no  political  importance  of  auy 
sort,  either  to  himself  or  to  his  country. 
Ho  was  an  aide-de-camp  of  the  Emperor 
and  nothing  else,  highly  sympathetic  to  all 
who  had  anything  to  do  with  him,  but  de- 
void of  any  influence  whatever  upon  his 
father.  At  six  yearn  of  age  he  was,  in  his 
mother's  arms,  exposed  on  the  balcony  of 
the  Palace  to  the  balls  of  revolted  regi- 
ments, and  he  the  next  morning  found 
himself  heir  apparent  to  the  throne  of  the 
greatest  empire  in  the  world.  As  if  with 
a  view  to  show  him  what  his  tastes  and  in- 
clinations should  be,  Nicholas  at  once  nomi- 
nated the  child  head-atainan  of  Cozacfcs, 
or  in  other  words,  chieftain  of  the  most 
savage  tribes  of  a  half-savage  country. 
From  the  age  of  ten  his  training  and  edu- 
cation were  entrusted  to  a  set  of  the  most 
stern  disciplinarians  that  could  be  fouud 
amonz  the  officers  of  the  guards  — Geu- 
eral  Zinovieff,  his  head  tutor,  remaining 
an  object,  of  terror  for  Alexander  even 
after  he  had  become  a  grown-up  and  mar- 
ried man.  The  only  honest  person  among 
those  Burrounding  the  unlucky  child  was 
the  geographer  ArscniefF,  his  teacher  in 
nearly  all  "  civil  subjects,"  a  man  of  highly 
cultivated  mind,  who  exercised  but  for  a 
short  time  any  influence  on  the  Grand 
Duke,  having  been  soon  set  aside  as  a  Lib- 
eral, and  left  to  die  almost  in  poverty. 
Yet  Alexander  was  growing  just  at  the 


time  when  the  greatest  poets  and  writers 
of  Russia,  like  Poushkine,  Lermontoif,  and 
Gogol,  were  in  their  prime,  and  were  all 
banished  in  distant  provinces,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  poisonous  influence  of  their 
liberalism  and  culture  from  reaching  not 
only  the  Palace,  but  even  the  capital  itself. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-three,  Alexander  was 
married  to  the  Grand  Duchess  Miry  of 
Hesse-Darmstadt*  daughter  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Louis  II.,  theu  a  remarkably  pretty 
girl  of  17,  but  uow  a  thorough  invalid, 
quite  estranged  from  her  people,  residing 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  at  the  Palace 
of  Livadia,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Cri- 
mea, the  climate  of  that  place  apparently 
being  the  only  one  in  which  it  is  possible 
for  her  still  to  breathe.  It  was  not  until 
ho  had  passed  his  thirtieth  year  that 
Alexander  was  allowed  to  take  any  impor- 
tant part  in  public  life.  Until  that  period 
he  was  a  young  man  dressed  in  a  colonel's 
uuiform,  and  following  his  father  as  his  first 
aide-de-camp,  wherever  he  went,  at  home  or 
abroad,  iu  the  day-time,  or  at  night,  to  see 
a  fire,  or  to  review  a  regiment.  He  had 
not  even  a  house  of  his  own,  but  lived  with 
his  wife,  children,  and  household,  underlie 
same  roof  with  his  father  and  master. 
The  death  of  his  uncle,  the  Grand  Duke 
Michael  (fourth  son  of  the  Emperor  Paul), 
produced  some  changes  in  the  heir  appar- 
ent's  position.  Some  of  the  posts  occupied 
by  that  rare  specimen  of  brutality  having 
been  vacated  by  his  death,  were  entrusted 
to  Alexander,  and  among  these  was  the 
superintendence  of  all  the  military  colleges, 
in  which  he  displayed  a  most  beneficial  ac- 
tivity. The  changes  which  his  mild  na- 
ture introduced  in,  the  manner  of  treat- 
ment and  training  of  the  cadets,  when 
compared  with  Michael's  rdfjime^  were  so 
great  that  a  good  many  people  became 
quite  alarmed  lest  discipline  should  com- 
pletely break  down  in  the  array.  This 
was,  however,  not  the  ca*e,  and  Alexander 
became  at  once  the  object  of  worship 
among  the  younger  generation  of  military 
men.  We  may  a3  well  advert  here  to  a 
fact,  which  though  very  trifling,  shows  the 
kind  of  relations  which  the  present  Czir 
in  his  younger  years  established  between 
himself  and  all  those  with  whom  he  was 
brought  into  contact. 

The  Russian  cadets  have  a  great  weak- 
ness for  smoking,  and  smoking  was  held  in 
such  abhorence  by  Nicholas,  that  —  as 
many  an  English  traveller  in  Russia  will 
still  remember  —  any  person,  whatever 
his  age  and  rank,  was  arrested  by  the 
police,  if  found  smoking  in  the  streets. 
Alexander,  who  was  exceedingly  fond  of 
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cigarettes,  hid  himself  from  his  father  all 
his  life  long,  when  ho  wanted  to  have  a 
smoke.  Disregarding  all  the  penalties, 
however,  the  cadets  managed  to  smoke  in 
their  schools,  and  in  one  of  them  Alexander 
arrived  one  day  at  a  moment  when  the 
rooms  were  fall  of  tobacco  smoke.  He  did 
not  seem  to  notice,  however,  what  but  a 
couple  of  years  before  would  have  been 
regarded  as  a  crime  very  nearly  approach- 
ing high  treason,  and  went  quietly  on  with 
hi*  inspection,  when  an  alarm  was  suddenly 
raised,  that  the  Emperor  had  arrived  in 
the  school's  courtyard.  Alexander  sud- 
denly turned  to  the  boys  who  followed 
him,  and  said,  "  It  smells  of  tobacco  here 
very  strongly ;  open  quickly  the  windows ; 
I  will  go  down  stairs  and  detain  the  Em- 

firor  for  a  while.'9  And  so  he  did;  the 
mpcror  noticed  nothing,  and  the  Grand 
Duke  Alexander  became  more  than  ever 
the  idol  of  young  men  who  are  old  officers 
dow,  but  from  whose  memory  the  story 
seems  not  to  have  departed ;  at  all  events 
the  writer  has  had  it  repeated  to  him  sev- 
eral times. 

The  sympathies  which  Alexander  evoked 
towards  himself  in  those  early  years,  by 
those  little  kindnesses,  were  ono  of  the 
elements  of  his  subsequent  success.  When 
he  began  his  reforms,  though  all  the  old 
nobility  rose  against  him,  uone  of  them 
dared  attempt  anything  against  a  sover- 
eign so  strong  with  the  young  genera- 
tion, both  in  the  army  and  outdide  of  it. 
It  is  well  known  that  only  a  few  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Romanoff  dynasty  have 
died  a  natural  death,  Regicide  was  quite 
a  matter  of  course  up  to  the  beginning  of 
this  century.  It  was  always  the  work  of 
the  nobility  and  courtiers,  and  keeping  in 
view  the  blows  Alexander  inflicted  on 
both  by  the  abolition  of  serfdom  only,  not 
to  speak  of  other  reforms,  it  becomes  quite 
a  matter  for  astonishment  that  he  has 
hitherto  escaped  the  fate  of  so  many  of 
his  predecessors* 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  one  of 
the  strongest  points  of  Alexander's  char- 
acter is  his  capacity  of  remaining  appar- 
ently quite  unconcerned  when  he  is  per- 
forming his  greater  achievements  of  home 
or  foreign  policy.  He  stays  in  his  capital 
less  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  Jour- 
neys to  the  Crimea,  to  the  Caucasus,  are 
to  him  pleasure  trips,  without  which  he 
teems  unable  to  pass  a  few  months. 
Friendly  dinners  with  some  of  the  com- 
panions of  his  youth,  bear  hunting,  shoot- 
ing, and  theatrical  entertainments,  are  his 
habitual  pastimes  when  he  is  at  Peters- 
burg, or  at  any  of  its  summer  palaces. 


He  wins  every  one  by  his  bonhomie.  His 
father,  so  celebrated  for  the  almost  Spar- 
tan sobriety  and  plainness  of  his  living  in 
all  respects,  except  his  licentiousness,  used 
to  ridicule  and  persecute  his  son's  weakness 
for  shooting  and  luxurious  living. 

The  slightest,  most  imperceptible  breach 
of  regulation  in  military  uniform  by  an 
officer,  often  led  to  cashiering  under  Nich- 
olas; while  almost  the  first  thing  Alex- 
ander did  on  ascending  the  throne  was  to 
allow  smoking  everywhere,  and  to  make 
the  military  dress  as  comfortable  and  easy 
as  possible.  Nicholas  used  to  interfere 
with  the  smallest  detail  of  every  law  or 
rule  to  be  introduced,  and  even  the  work- 
ing of  existing  laws  was  not  left  alone 
by  him.  The  humblest  civil  or  military 
officer  wishing  to  marry  was  bound  to 
write  a  petition  to  his  Majesty ;  the  small- 
est sentence  of  a  provincial  tribune  had  to 
be  submitted  to  his  approval ;  and  the 
grand  master  of  the  police  was  daily  to  re- 
port, in  person,  every  trifling  accident  or 
fire  that  took  place  in  the  city.  Alex- 
ander put  an  end  to  almost  all  these  ab- 
surdities as  soon  as  the  necessary  show  of 
reverence  to  the  memory  of  his  father  in 
any  way  allowed  it.  He  initiated  the 
greatest  reform  with  more  quickness  and 
ease  than  his  father  showed  111  dismissing 
a  second-rate  official.  When  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  introduce  a  reform  of  any 
sort,  he  wrote,  or  rather  ordered  to  be 
written  (for  in  respect  of  writing  father 
and  son  were  equally  unskilful),  a  kind  of 
manifesto,  appointing  a  special  committee 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  question, 
and  seemed  to  care  no  more  about  the 
matter.  The  committee,  usually  com- 
posed of  an  equal  number  of  representa- 
tives of  the  new  and  the  old  rdgime,  sat  for 
months  and  months  until  they  arrived  at 
the  conclusions  which  suited  him.  They 
were  locked  up  like  a  jury,  until  they 
agreed  to  recommend  or  formulate  his 
own  suggestion.  If  they  quarrelled  too 
much,  he  would  simply  send  them  an  or- 
der to  be  quicker,  or  would  fix  a  date  by 
which  the  work  was  to  be  completed.  He 
would  listen  just  as  patiently  to  all  argu- 
ments of  the  old  Nicholas  party,  as  to 
those  of  the  more  liberal  school  of  now 
statesmen;  but  he  would  never  give  up 
the  main  point,  notwithstanding  all  the 
fearful  prospects  of  revolution  which  the 
retrogrades  used  to  point  out  to  him. 
When  he  really  saw,  as  in  the  case  of  Po- 
land, or  of  radical  conspiracies,  that  some 
little  danger  was  to  be  apprehended,  he 
would  for  a  short  time  assume  an  appar- 
ently more  Nicholas-like  attitude ;  but  in 
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a  few  months  the  work  was  again  re- 
sumed, .11  id  the  reform  carried  out  nil  the 
same.    Haviug  no  Parliament,  and  being 
deprived    of   the    services  of  openly-ex- 
pressed public  opinion,  he  managed  to  get 
nearly  everything  that  institution i  of  that 
kind  usually  give  to  a  sovereign,  uud,  per- 
haps even  more,  for  nothing  was  lost  or 
misrepresented  by  party  struggles,      lie 
had,  of  course,  nothing  to  invent,  the  ideas 
of  all  liia  reforms  having  been  long  siuce 
thoroughly  elaborated  in  Europe.     Conse- 
quently, taking  a  given  priuciplo  of  legisla- 
tion, he  had  only  to  order  its  adaptation  to 
the    conditions    of    his    country.      There 
could  be  no  discussion  whether  trial  by 
jury  was  a  good  thing,  or  serfdom  a  bad 
institution.     All  that  was  wanted,  since  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  in  favour  of  a  prin- 
ciple established  abroad,  was  to  Russify 
it,  ro   to  speak,  and   he  could   therefore 
quietly  go  on  with  his  dinner.*,  shootings, 
and  travelling*,   when  he   had  once  ap- 
pointed a  commission  in  which  the  new 
and  the  old  interests  were  pretty  equally 
represented.    It  is  scarcely  probable  that, 
as  a  man,  he  would  ever  have  proved  c  ipa- 
ble  of  the  doings  of  a  Peter  the  Great,  or 
a  Catherine  the  Great.    He  has,  probably, 
neither  the  genius  nor  the  strength  of 
will  of  either  of  those  sovereigns.    But  it 
is  almost  just  as  certain  that  neither  of 
those  two  sovereigns  would  have  answered 
so  well  as  he  the  requirement  of  the  time. 
They  would,  probably,  have  attempted  to 
do  everything  themselves,  and  would  nev- 
er have  been  able  to  realize,  the  half  of 
what  ho  has  done  by  merely  ordering  a 
thing,  and  quietly  waiting  until  it  is  prop- 
erly worked  out  by  a  little  special  parlia- 
ment elected  for  the  speecial  occasiou; 
meanwhile  enjoying   himself  as  best   he 
could,  or  indulging  in  those  occasional  fits 
of  melancholy  in  which  he  seems  to  re- 
semble his  uncle   Alexander,  and   which 
lead  people  to  apprehend  a  fatal  softeuiug 
of  his  brain. 

In  matters  of  foreign  politic?,  the  course 
of  Russia  during  the  present  reign  has 
been  almost  as  much  attributed  to  Prince 
Gjrt*c!iakoff  as  the  success  of  Prussia  was 
attributed  to  Bismarck,  or  that  of  Italy  to 
Gavour.  But  if  we  judge  by  the  skill  in 
home  diplomacy  which  Alexander  ha* 
always  displayed,  we  shall  be  scarcely  jus- 
tified in  attributing  to  him  the  somewhat 
indifferent  parts  which  Friedrich  Wilhelm 
and  Victor  Emmanuel  have  undoubtedly 
played.  The  celebrated  policy  of  recueille- 
ment  after  the  Crimean  war,  followed  by 
the  stern  disregard  of  every  oue  at  the 
time  of  the  Polish  insurrection,  looks  much 


more  like  the  act  of  a  man  of  Alexander's 
type  than  that  of  a  shrewd  nud  highly  pol- 
ished, but  sanguine  aiuf  nervous  diplomat- 
ist of  Prince  GortschakolFs  stamp.    The 
revisiou  of  the-  Black  Sea  treaty  was  per- 
haps  more  the  Chancellor's  idea,  aim  it 
was  undoubtedly  his  work,  as  also  were 
the  celebrated  notes  on  the   Polish  ques- 
tion.   But  by  the  creation  of  the  B!a:k 
Sea  Navigation   Company,  aud  the' pay- 
ment to  it  of  fabulous  sub  idies  since  the 
close  of  the  Crimean  war,  the    Eni]>eror, 
otherwise  little  interfering  with  commer- 
cial affairs,  has   shown    a  firm    iutcniion 
quietly  to  regain  his  power  in  the  South. 
At  all  events,  the  tact  which   he  displays 
in  managing  individuals  around  him  would 
fairly  imply  an  equal  ability  in  transac- 
tions with  those  a  little  more  distant.  We 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  a  man  who 
has  been  so  skilful  in  subduing  all  his  op- 
ponents at  home,  beginning  with  his  own 
brother  Constantine,  aud  ending  with  fac- 
totums of  his  father,  like  the  old  General 
Ignatieff  (whose  son  is  now  carrying  out 
Alexander's    plans    at     Constantinople), 
would  be  unable  to  determine  for  himself 
the  proper  way  of  dealing  with  Lord  Rus- 
sell, Earl  Granville,  Prince   Bismarck,  or 
any  other    European    statesman.    Prince 
Gortschakoff  probably  does   not  influence 
Alexander's  resolution  in  matters  of  for- 
eign policy  more  than  the  celebrated  Ros- 
towzeff  did  iu  the  matter  of  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  serfs,  or  than  Valoueff  did  in 
a  series  of  minor  internal  reforms.    R03- 
towzeff  died   long  before  his  work  was 
finished,  without  in  any  way  causing  it  to 
go  on  less  rapidly  or  persistently  on  that 
account.    Valoueff  was  dismissed  several 
years  ago,  and  reforms  have  not  dimin- 
ished since.    The  same  thing  might  have 
happened  with  the  foreign  policy  of  Rus- 
sia.   The  finish  of  its  details,  and  the  skill 
and  clever  arrogance  of  its  despatches,  re- 
veal the  hand  of  the  celebrated  Chancel- 
lor ;  but  there  is  great  reason  to  believe 
the   apparently    lazy  and    comfort-loving 
Czar  has  at  all  times  had  much  to  do  with 
the  main  ideas  involved  in  it;  and  the  sop- 
position  would  be  a  mistaken  one  that  the 
festivities,  compliments,    or   military  re- 
views at  Berlin  have  been  able  to  divert 
him  from  any  of  the  ideas  which  ho  is  ap- 
parently so  slow  in  generating,  bnt  which 
take  bo  firm  a  possession  of  his  head  when 
they  once  got  inside  of  it. 

Happily  for  Russia,  as  well  as  for  Eu- 
rope, the  present  Czar  has  not  inherited 
any  of  the  unpleasant  characteristics  of 
his  father.  He  is  a  despot  no  doubt,  but 
an  exceedingly    good-natured   one.    The 
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high-handed  treatment  of  Poland  will  be 
the  only  stain  upon  bis  reign,  and  even 
that  stain  must  be  attributed  more  to  the 
miserable  influence  of  bis  surroundings 
than  to  his  personal  disposition.  He  was 
just  beginning  to  introduce  various  liberal 
reforms  into  Russia  when  the  Polish  in- 
surrection broke  out.  The  retrograde 
part j,  full  of  anger  against  him,  but  not 
daring  openly  to  show  that  anger,  attempt- 
ed to  fright eu  him  by  saying  that  the  out- 
break iu  Poland  was  only  the  begiuning 
of  an  outbreak  in  Russia,  and  that  in 
neither  of  those  countries  were  the  people 
in  such  a  state  as  to  admit  of  any  change 
of  administration  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  been  governed  under  his 
father.  This  was  tho  chief  reason  why 
Alexander  treated  unhappy  Poland  so  mer- 
cilessly. He  wanted  to  give  a  warning  to 
his  Russian  provinces.  In  addition  to  this 
must  not  be  forgotten  the  influence  of  the 
traditional  policy  of  the  Romanoffs  with 
regard  to  the  Polish  nation,  and  the  in- 
tense personal  dislike  Alexander  seems 
always  to  have  felt  towards  Poles  and 
Jews.  It  is  true,  also,  tliat  during  his 
reign,  blood  has  been  profanely  shed  in 
the  Caucasus  and  in  Central  Asia;  but 
this  was  not  war  to  his  mind ;  it  was  mere 
■oppression  of  rebellion,  and  a  subjection 
of  wild  tribes  troubling  the  peaceful  pop- 
ulation of  the  distant  frontiers  of  his  em- 
pire. The  Czar  has  sent  troops  to  Poland, 
the  Caucasus,  or  Bokhara,  much  in  the 
6ame  matter-of-course  fashion  as  our  own 
Government  would  send  additional  police- 
men to  a  tdwn  disturbed  by  Mr.  Murphy's 
preachings,  or  might  order  a  couple  of 
regimen t3  to  Belfast,  pending  the  anniver- 
sary of  tho  Battle  of  the  Boyne.  Up  to 
the  present  moment,  war,  conquest,  inva- 
sion, in  the  proper  sense  of  those  words, 
seem  never  to  have  crossed  the  mind  of 
AJexaiidt  r.  Even  the  weakness  for  play- 
ing at  soldiers  which  has  always  been  so 
obvious  in  the  Romanoff  dynasty,,  and 
which  might  have  been  increased  by  the 
admixture  of  Ilohenzollern  blood  in  the 
reins  of  it*  contemporary  representatives, 
is  by  no  means  pre-eminent  in  him.  It  is 
true  that  he  is  constantly  holding  military 
reviews,  and  i*  never  to  be  seen  by  his 
subjects  otherwise  than  in  military  garb ; 
but  there  is  something  intensely  civilian 
about  him  even  when  he  is  galloping  on 
horseback,  in  a  Cozack's  or  hussar's  Uni- 
form, along  the  front  of  au  army  several 
corps  strong.  Every  inch  of  his  father 
W&*  a  stiff,  brutal,  cuirassier  sergeant- 
major.  Every  inch  of  Alexander  is  a 
well-bred  nobleman,  very  rich,  very  good- 


natured,  affectionate  to  bis  children,  fond 
of  a  good  dinner,  of  shooting  and  hunting, 
and  of  making  every  one  comfortable,  as 
long  as  he  is  permitted  the  pleasure  of 
feeling  that  he  is  doing  it  voluntarily.  He 
has  had  plenty  of  opportunities  for  giving 
wind  to  his  warlike  spirit  if  he  had  it  and 
wished  to  do  so.  But  he  was  never  seen 
either  in  Asia,  or  in  Hungary  in  1819,  or 
ou  the  Danube  and  in  the  Crimea  in  1854 
and  1855.  The  only  time  he  took  an  actu- 
al part  in  a  war  was  some  twenty-five 
years  ago,  on  the  Caucasus,  where  he  was 
sent  for  a  few  weeks,  by  his  father,  "to 
smell  powder,"  where  be  behaved  very 
bravely  under  the  bullets  of  the  Tscherk- 
esses,  and  where  be  gained  the  highest 
military  distinction  of  a  subaltern  officer 
in  Russia-^ the  little  white  cross  of  St. 
George.  Siuce  that  time,  as  well  as  prior 
to  it,  all  the  wars  he  has  been  personally 
engaged  in  were  of  that  harmless  and 
peaceful  autumnal  character  which,  under 
the  auspices  of  Mr.  Card  well,  have  been 
so  much  encouraged  in  this  country  for 
the  last  two  years. 

The  notions  prevailing  in  England  con- 
cerning the  traditional  policy  of  Russia 
with  reference  to  Asia  and  Turkey  may 
cause  the  reader  to  think  that  we  are  draw-  , 
ing  here  too  peaceful  a  picture  of  Czar  Al 
exander.  But  we  would  by  no  means  com- 
mit ourselves  to  saying  that,  should  circum- 
stances favour  htm,  Alexander  would  not  be 
prepared  for  the  occupation  of  Constantino- 
ple, or  for  the  opening  of  a  military  high 
road  to  India.  All  we  wish  to  point  out  is, 
that  up  to  the  present,  this  sovereign,  who  is 
already  somewhat  advanced  in  age,  and 
has  held  power  for  nearly  twenty  years 
has  never  shown  any  craving  for  conquest 
or  military  glory.  His  whole  being  has 
seemed  always  to  be  that  of  a  philan- 
thropic-despotic 8tate3m.-iu,  blended  with  a 
bon  vioantj  and  a  good  family  father;  but 
he  has  never  given  evidence  of  the  slightest 
disposition  of  a  rapacious  soldier,  or  of  an 
ambitious  general.  The  fiual  conquest  of 
the  Caucasus  by  Alexander's  mo3t  intimate 
personal  friend,  Prince  Bariatimky,  was 
merely  the  natural  issue  of  a  struggle 
which  began  long  before  Alexander  was 
born  ;  while  his  conquests  iu  Central  Asia 
were  made  —  however  strange  such  a 
statement  may  seem  —  almost  in  spite  of 
him.  As  wo  shall  show  it  presently,  Alex- 
ander has  affirmed  unceasingly  that  he 
wanted  only  to  secure  a  safe  journey  for 
Russian  caravans  ou  their  way  to  Bokhara 
and  Khiva,  and  to  u punish"  the  savage 
tribes  attacking  such  caravans.  But  when- 
ever a  protecting  and  chastising  expedition 
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of  that  sort  ling  been  sent  out,  its  general 
and  officer*,  anxious  to  distinguish  them- 
selves, have  gone  on  making  conquests  on 
their  own  account;  and  Alexander  has  dis- 
missed several  of  them  for  having  made 
"too  many  conquests."  So  little,  indeed, 
has  he  seemed  ever  to  have  cared  for  new 
annexations  of  territory,  that  murmurs  on 
the  part  of  a  good  many  of  his  subjects 
were  often  to  be  heard  against  his  indif- 
ference in  such  matters,  and  every  Russian 
patriot  was  equally  puzzled  at  seeing  how 
little  the  Czir  thought  of  the  plot  of  terri- 
tory he  had  to  lose  ou  the  Danube  at  the 
close  of  the  Crimeau  war,  and  at  reading 
a  few  years  ago  the  startling  and  unex- 
pected order  to  sell  the  Russian  possessions 
in  America. 

But  while  granting  all  this,  we  must  not 
overlook  the  fact,  that  hitherto  circum- 
stances have  to  a  considerable  extent  con- 
tributed towards  the  pacific  character  of 
the  policy  of  Alexander.  The  disasters 
brought  upon  the  throne  which  he  inher- 
ited in  1855  naturally  implied  long  years 
of  what  has  been  fo  appropriately  called 
by  Prince  Gortschakoff  a  recueillcment. 
Everything  had  to  be  reformed,  from  a 
worthless  army,  and  a  corrupt  administra- 
tion of  justice,  to  ruined  finances,  and  an 
ignorant  bureaucracy.  The  position  of 
Russia  then  was  incomparably  worse  than 
the  position  of  Franco  is  now,  for  France 
is  rich,  well  cultivated,  comparatively  small 
in  the  extent  of  her  territory,  and  is  cov- 
ered with  railways;  while  Russia  had  only 
paper  for  money,  no  manufacture?,  scarcely 
any  agriculture,  no-  railways,  and  scarcely 
any  practicable  roads,  over  a  territory  of 
some  eight  millions  of  square  mile3.  The 
task  the  new  Czar  had  before  him  was  not 
only  a  hard  but  a  gigantic  one ;  and  re- 
venge upon  Europe,  or  any  idea  of  regular 
conquests  or  war3,  was,  of  course,  quite 
out  of  the  question,  except  in  that  inciden- 
tal way  in  which  they  were  carried  on  in 
Asia  and  the  Caucasus  where  an  army  of 
a  few  thousand  savages,  recruited  mainly 
on  the  very  spot  where  war  wa*  to  be  car- 
ried on,  was  for  many  years  fighting,  disci- 
plining, and  civilizing  fifty  times  that 
amount  of  still  more  savage  savages.  Al- 
exander did  only  what  circumstances  forced 
him  to  do.  He  set  to  at  the  peaceful  work 
of  reforms,  and  carried  them  on  with  a 
skill,  tact,  and  above  all  with  an  ease, 
which  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated, but  which  will  some  day  excite  the 
wonder  of  those  who  are  able  to  grasp  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  performed  within 
the  short  period  of  seventeen  years,  and 
which  can  find  its  explanation  only  in  the 


wonderful  aptitudes  and  capacities  of  the 
Russian  race,  and  in  the  endless  wealth  of 
the  Russian  soil.  In  le*s  than  twenty 
years  an  amount  of  work  has  been  per- 
formed, corresponding  to  what  lias  taken  a 
century  in  other  countries.  Go  to  any 
large  Russian  town  you  like,  and  you  will 
find  a  railroad  ready  to  carry  you  to  and 
fro,  or  about  to  be  ready  to  do  so ;  a  jury 
sitting  to  try  the  criminal,  who  was  but  a 
few  years  ago  at  the  mercy  of  a  corrupted 
official;  a  municipal  council  discussing  its 
local  budget;  and  a  copy  of  the  transla- 
tions of  Buckle,  Darwin,  Herbert  Spencer, 
J.  S.  Mill,  Tyndall,  or  Huxley,  on  the  table 
of  nearly  every  man  of  the  very  class 
which,  before  the  Crimean  war,  was  occu- 
pied only  in  hunting,  drinking  bad  cham- 
pagne, and  flogging  the  serfs  to  death. 

The  usual  difficulty  for  highly-gifted 
races,  when  about  to  emerge  from  a  primi- 
tive to  a  civilized  state  of  life,  is  to  find  a 
ruler  capable  of  giving  them  the  first  start, 
'Jonner  le  branle,  as  French  people  say. 
\Vnen  so  much  has  been  done,  the  mon- 
strous block  rolls  of  itself  with  a  celerity 
which  surprises  everybody,  and  seriously 
frightens  the  man  who  initiated  the  move- 
ment, and  which  sometimes  far  exceeds  all 
limits  of  reasonable  speed.  So  it  is  with 
Russia.  In  1856  the  first  reforms  began, 
and  in  1861  elements  of  ultra-radical  rev- 
olution were  already  fermenting  in  nearly 
all  towns  in  which  a  university  or  a  first- 
class  public  school  were  to  be  found.  Im- 
mediately upon  that  followed  the  Polish 
insurrection,  which,  together  with  the  Rus- 
sian disturbances,  naturally  increased  the 
amount  of  work  the  Government  had  on 
hand,  and  rendered  it  still  more  imperative 
for  Alexander  to  give  up  all  concern  with 
foreign  affairs.  Then  followed  the  death 
of  the  heir  apparent  just  as  he  came  of 
age,  and  was  about  to  share  the  labour  of 
his  father,  having  been  as  carefully  edu- 
cated as  auy  contemporary  prince  in  En- 
rope.  High  praise  must  be  given  here  to 
the  Empress  Maria,  who,  notwithstanding 
her  strong  tendency  to  bigotry  (all  the 
more  strange  in  her  that  the  Greek  religion 
is  not  her  own,  but  one  imposed  upon  her 
by  the  law  of  the  country),  took  alwaya 
the  greatest  care  that  her  children  should 
be  educated  as  nearly  up  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  age  as  was  in  any  way  com- 
patible with  their  position  as  members  of 
a  reigning  family.  The  late  heir  apparent, 
instead  of  having,  like  his  father,  stupid 
generals  to  train  him,  had  all  the  best  and 
most  liberal  professors  of  the  university 
among  his  teachers ;  and  the  death  of  the 
young  prinoe  was  not  only  a  grief  to  Air 
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exander  Romanoff,  but  a  positive  practical 
loss  to  the  Empire  of  Russia.  The  second 
■on,  quite  unprepared  for  the  position  into 
which  he  was  thus  brought,  had  now  to  be 
educated  and  trained  for  it ;  the  awkward 
task  of  marrying  him  to  the  bride  of  I) is 
brother  was  to  be  goue  through ;  and  the 
health  of  the  Empress,  wh'ck  was  never 
restored  after  the  death  of  her  son,  was 
causing  just  then  very  serious  apprehen- 
sions. It  took  Alexander  about  two  years 
to  get  over  all  these  family  sorrows  and 
difficulties,  so  that  he  scarcely  henrd  the 
distant  reports  of  the  guns  of  Sadowa. 
Otherwise,  if  we  nre  to  believe  that  he  is 
invariably  stretching  his  hand  towards  the 
Sdavonian  countries,  be  might  have  then 
found  an  opportunity  of  advantageously 
mixing  himself  up  with  the  affairs  of  Eu- 
rope. Then  came  the  two  attempts  upon 
his  life,  of  which  one  at  least,  that  of  Pe- 
tersburg, inus€  have  only  still  more  im- 
pressed him  with  the  necessity  of  concen- 
trating his  attention  upon  home  affairs. 
So  that  practically  it  has  been  only  during 
these  last  five  years  that  he  has  had  a  more 
quiet  time ;  and  we  must,  of  course,  take 
this  fact  into  account  when  estimating  the 
personal  character  of  a  despotic  and  irre- 
sponsible sovereign,  and  trying  to  make 
oat  what  sort  of  indication  it  offers  as  to 
bis  probable  future  political  activity'.  As 
won  as  he  got  a  little  rest,  and  saw  an  op- 

Krtunity  of  regaining  his  power  in  the 
ack  Sea  without  a  chance  of  entangling 
himself  in  a  war,  he  at  once  took  full  ad- 
vantage of  it,  and  this  with  all  the  skill, 
ease,  simplicity,  and  thoroughness  which 
characterize  almost  all  the  doings  of  his 
reign. 

Briefly  stated,  there  are  two  points  in 
European  politics  which  are  supposed  to 
be  subjects  of  the  constant  pre-occupation 
tnd  aim  of  the  Czar,  and  to  represent  the 
alpha  and  omega  of  Russian  diplomacy. 
These  points  are  Constantinople  and  the 
Sclaves  of  Austria.  That  a  hold  upon  the 
capital  of  the  Sultan  is  a  traditional  aspi- 
ration of  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg  there 
cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt.  Destruction 
of  Poland,  weakening  of  Austria,  and  res- 
urrection of  the  Byzantine  Empire  are, 
rfehtly  or  wrongly,  considered  by  nine  out 
often  educated  Russians  to  be  the  funda- 
mental interests  of  Russian  policy.  But 
to  conclude  from  this  that  it  is  the  present 
Emperor'B  desire  to  annex  the  Austrian 
Sclaves  to  his  Empire  is  more  than  rash. 
We  would  venture  to  assert  that  neither 
Alexander  nor  his  successor,  if  he  be  an 
intelligent  sovereign,  would  take  the  Aus- 
trian Sclaves  if  they  were  offered  to  him 
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on  the  part  of  all  the  European  govern- 
ments united;  and  we  would  venture  *o 
do  so  on  the  followiug  considerations:  — 
Pan  slavism  has  never  been,  and  will  never 
be,  favourably  looked  upon  by  the  Russian 
Government,  for,  besides  being  ver,y 
troublesome  in  itself,  it  has  the  weak  point 
of  easily  producing  other  isms,  like  Ger- 
manism, Finlandism,  and  perhaps  even 
Tartarism.  Among  the  eighty  millions  of 
subjects  of  the  Czar  there  are  scarcely 
twenty-five  millions  of  Russian*,  and  even 
they,  strictly  speaking,  are  not  Sclaves  at 
all,  but  a  mixture  of  Finns  and  Tartars. 
If  the  Government  were  to  hoist  to-day  a 
Sclave  flag,  it  would  see  to-morrow  a  Ger- 
man flag  on  the  Baltic,  a  Polish  flag  in 
Warsaw,  some  separatist  piece  of  calico  in 
Finland„and  by-nnd-by  similar  ones  in  the 
lands  of  the  Tartars,  the  Georgians,  the 
Armenians,  the  Kirghizes,  and  other  tribes 
able  to  trace  the  existence  of  an  independ- 
ent khan  or  prince  in  their  past  history. 
The  conquest  of  Constantinople  would  lose 
all  justification,  for  the  Turks  have  cer- 
tainly as  good  a  right  to  claim  an  inde- 
pendent national  existence  as  any  people 
in  the  world.  Of  all  this  the  diplomacy 
of  Petersburg  is  perfectly  aware.  But  for 
many  other  reasons  it  does  not  care  for 
the  Austrian  Sclaves.  The  so-called 
Sclaves  are  a  very  heterogeneous  people, 
constancy  quarrelling  among  themselves. 
They  have  become  accustomed  to  the  rep- 
resentative form  of  government  in  Aus- 
tria, and  would  expect  to  have  it  still  more 
developed  —  an  expectation  which  the 
Czar  is  by  no  means  likely  to  favour. 
Each  tribe  among  them  claims  autonomy 
for  itself,  and  this  would  clash  with  auto- 
cracy. They  are  poor,  lazy,  and  unskilful 
in  industry,  and  the  Czar  has  quite  enough 
of  similar  characters  among  his  own  folk. 
In  fact,  the  only  advantage  their  acquisi- 
tion would  present  to  him  is  that  Austria 
would  be  weakened  pro  tanto.  But  she  is 
just  as  much,  if  not  more,  weakened  while 
the  Sclaves  are  kept  in  a  permanent  state 
of  fermentation.  Never  did  the  Czar  him- 
self, or  any  of  the  high  officials,  commU 
themselves  in  any  direct  way  towards  the 
Sclaves,  and  they  never  will.  But  they 
allow  literary  men  to  write  what  they  like 
on  the  subject  of  "the  great  future  of  the 
Sclavonians;"  they  allow  private  ethno- 
graphic exhibitions  to  take  place  at  Mos- 
cow, and  "  Sclavonian  brothers  "  to  be  in- 
vited by  hundreds;  they  do  not  mind  »a 
monster  concert  of  "  Sclavonic  music  "  now 
and  then.  But  they  will  not  go  an  inch 
beyond  that,  and  they  would  put  a  speedy 
stop  even  to  these  innocuous  things  if  they 
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taw  that  such  private  contributions  to  pol- 
itics were  in  any  way  detrimental  to  the 
preservation  of  peace  or  order  in  Russia. 
Up  to  tbc  present  moment,  however,  Pan- 
slavist  sport  among  Russian  subjects  has 
proved  only  beneficial.  It  troubled  Aus- 
tria ;  it  gave  occupation  to  many  a  patriot 
who  would,  perhaps,  otherwise  indulge  in 
home  politics ;  it  gave  also  some  occupation 
to  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  a  clever 
and  fidgetty  man,  strongly  inclined  to  take 
the  lead  of  the  opposition  and  who  has 
here  a  nice  opportunity  of  harmlessly  using 
his  hours  of  leisure,  and  satisfying  his 
tastes  for  unofficial  politics.  In  all  these 
respects  the  so-called  Panel av is t  agitation 
was  an  advantage  to  the  Czar's  Govern- 
ment, and  it  has  made  some  use  of  it. 
But  it  has  never  taken  anything  like  an 
active  part  in  it,  never  in  any  way  com- 
mitted itself;  officially  it  has  always  ig- 
nored Panslavism,  and  has  hardly  spent  a 
single  rouble  on  any  of  those  emissaries 
who  are  believed  to  be  swarming  all  over 
the  Sclavonian  provinces  of  Austria ;  these 
are,  all  of  them,  voluntary  contributors  to 
Panslavism.  As  to  Alexander  himself,  he 
never  saw  any  of  the  Sclavonian  countries, 
except  from  the  window  of  a  railway  car- 
riage, hardly  ever  spoke  to  any  of  the 
Sclavonian  patriots,  aud  certainly  never 
paid  them  any  compliments  or  showed 
them  any  attention. 

What  we  venture  to  assert  here  with 
reference  to  the  Sclavonian  policy  of  Rus- 
sia is  matter  of  fact,  more  or  less  easily  to 
be  .verified.  Everything  we  could  say  on 
the  Eastern  question,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  bo  a  matter  of  conjecture.  All  that 
is  known  on  this  point  is  so  vague  and  in- 
coherent as  to  preclude  all  reasonable  con- 
clusion. A  testament  of  Peter  the  Great 
on  the  policy  Russia  is  bound  to  pursue  in 
the  East  is  supposed  to  exist,  but  no  one 
has  seen  this  document;  and  even  if  it 
really  exists,  the  suggestions  of  the  clever 
despot  must  be  utterly  impracticable  now. 
A  more  positive  fact,  though  one  almost 
equally  remote,  is  the  alliauce  concluded 
in  1783  between  Catherine  II.  of  Russia 
and  Joseph  II.  of  Austria,  for  the  conquest 
and  partition  of  Turkey.  Austria  was  to 
get  the  whole  of  Sjrvia  and  Bosnia  for  her 
promise  to  assist  the  restoration  of  the  By- 
zantine Empire.  But  twenty  years  later, 
when  the  Servians  rose  like  one  man  and 
showed  what  they  were  capable  of,  and 
when  war  was  raging  ail  over  Europe,  the 
alliance  broke  down.  An  Austrian  arch- 
duchess, becoming  the  wife  of  Napoleon, 
finally  showed  to  the  descendants  of  Cath- 
erine that  their  interests  in  the  East,  far 


from  being  ideutical  with  those  of  Austria, 
were  diametrically  opposed.  Things  bave 
never  changed  since.  In  1827,  when  Nich- 
olas attacked  Turkey,  only  the  friendship 
of  Charles  X.  of  France,  and  intimate  family 
relations  to  the  Court  of  Berlin,  saved  him 
from  a  formidable  European  alliance, 
headed  by  Austria.  In  1853  the  same 
thing  came  up  again,  and  General  Fadeeff, 
the  well-known  writer  on  the  njilitarv 
affairs  of  Russia  and  on  the  Eastern  ques- 
tion, avows  quite  plainly  what  the  position 
of  his  fatherland  is  with  regard  to  any  pos- 
sible plan  the  Government  may  entertain 
with  reference  to  Turkey : 

"It  is  impossible  for  Russia  to  carry  on  a 
war  on  the  Balkan  peninsula  without  the  per- 
mission of  Austria,  and  that  permission  she  can, 
under  no  circumstances,  obtain.  Look  at  the 
map.  Russia  can  reach  European  Turkey  only 
by  one  road  —  through  the  gate  formed  J>y  the 
south-east  angle  of  the  Carpathians  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube  :  the  key  of  that  gate  is 
in  the  hands  of  Austria.  By  crossing  the  Dan- 
ube, or  even  the  Pruth,  a  Russian  army  iroal  1 
expose  its  rear  to  Austria.  la  this  awkward 
position,  the  first  threatening  demonstration  on 
the  part  of  Austria  would  compel  the  army  to 
beat  a  hasty  retreat,  as  in  185 i.  The  lower 
Danube  is  accessible  only  with  an  Austrian  pass- 
port. In  relation  to  Russia,  the  geographical 
position  of  European  Turkey  may  be  compared 
to  a  strong  chest,  of  which  Austria  forms  the 
lid;  without  lifting  that  lid  it  is  impossible  to 
get  anything  out  of  the  chest  Russia  has  had 
sufficient  experience  of  that.  ...  It  was  ru- 
moured in  1854  that  Prince  Paskevitch  strongly 
represented  to  the  late*  Emperor  that,  once  re- 
solved on  a  war  with  Turkey,  it  was  necessary, 
above  all,  to  prepare  for  a  war  with,  Austria 
He  affirmed  that  the  Eastern  question  could  be 
solved  only  at  Vienna,  not  in  Turkey.  Events 
have  proved  the  correctness  of  the  views  of  the 
celebrated  warrior.*'     • 

General  Fadceffis  no  diplomatic  author- 
ity. He  is  merely  a  superior  officer  of  the 
etal  major,  and  is  expressing  his  private 
opinion  only.  But  the  view  taken  here  is 
sufficiently  plausible  to  make  us  hope  that 
as  long  as  Austria  has  not  been  dismem- 
bered, and  Prince  Bismarck  has  not  yet 
had  the  audacity  to  claim  Francis  Joseph's 
eight  millions  of  Germans,  Russia,  even  if 
she  were  most  anxious  to  invade  Turkey, 
will  be  utterly  uuable  to  do  so. 

There  remain*,  of  course,  the  possibility 
of  an  invasion  by  sea ;  but  for  this  very 
adventurous  enterprise  a  fleet  is  needed, 
and  Russia  has  none  in  the  Black  Sea, 
and  cannot  have  one  worth  speaking  of 
much  before  the  end  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. The  "sick  man  "  cau  be  expected 
to  die   only  when  the  Austro-Huugarian 
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et&pire  is  reduced  to  a  Magyar  kingdom  ; 
Galicia,  Poland,  and  Posen  reconstituted 
into  the  old  kingdom-  of  Poland ;  and  the 
twenty  odd  millions  of  Austrian  and  Turk- 
ish Sclav es  transformed  into  a  confeder- 
ation under  the  leadership  of  the  Russian 
Emperor,  just  as  Bavarians,  Hanoverians, 
sad  Saxons  are  now  confederated  under 
Friedricb  Wilhelm.  Towards  anything 
of  that  kind  Russia  has  not  yet  made  a 
single  step;  and. if  we  bear  in  mind  the 
time  and  efforts  it  has  cost  Italy  and  Ger- 
many to  arrive  at  a  much  more  legitimate 
union,  we  can  remain  pretty  confident  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  testament  of  Peter 
and  the  intentions  of  Alexander,  the  va- 
rious Sclavonian  tribes,  unable  to  under- 
stand each  other's  dialect,  perfectly 
strange  to  the  Russians,  constantly  quar- 
relling among  themselves,  poor,  unskilled, 
and  ignorant,  will  remain  for  long  years 
to  come  an  insurmountable  obstruction  on 
the  high  road  from  Petersburg  to  Con- 
stantinople. 

Had*  Alexander  any  prospect  at  all  of 
either  crowning  himself  with  the  Byzantine 
crown,  or  securing  it  to  any  of  his  proxi- 
mate successors,  either  he  would  have 
courted  Austria,  as  Nicholas  did  in  1849, 
or  else  he  would  have  stimulated  those 
ideas  which  aro  usually  agitated  for  years 
and  years  before  an  enterprise  of  this  sort 
is  waged.  But  until  about  five  years  ago, 
the  very  word  Panslavism  was  prosecuted 
in  Russia,  and  till  1863  there  was  not  a 
single  book  allowed  to  be  published  on  the 
Eastern  question.  General  Kovalevsky 
was  commissioned  to  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Russian  army  in  1854,  for  the  special 
purpose  of  writing  a  history  of  the  war, 
and  bis  book  —  notwithstanding  it  being 
almost  void  of  politics  —  was  kept  back 
from  publication  for  more  than  twelve 
years.  General  Fad&fTs  book  followed  it, 
and  if  we  add  to  these  twb  small  works  a 
short  political  preface  of  General  Todle- 
hen  to  his  purely  military  work  on  the 
siege  of  Sebastopol,  we  shall  have  nearly 
all  that  has  yet  appeared  in  Russia  on  a 
subject,  with  reference  to  which  it  would 
he  clearly  in  her  interest  to  spread  a  cer- 
tain set  of  ideas  among  the  Russians,  as 
well  as  among  the  Sclaves.  It  may  be 
said  that  it  was  part  of  the  policy  of  the 
Petersburg  cabinet  to  keep  everybody  in 
the  dark.  But  then  there  would  have 
been  a  possibility  of  what  is  called  stimu- 
lating the  ideas  without  unveiling  the 
plans  of  Government ;  and  on  the  other 
band,  if  such  was  the  policy,  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  persevered 
in  still    In  a  word,  it  seems  to  us  that  the 


I  Emperor  Alexander  has  either  so  fine  and 
subtle  a  policy  in  the  East  as  to  defy  all 
analysis,  or  that  he  has  as  yet  had  none  at 
all,  which  would,  of  course,  be  by  no 
means  a  guarantee  that  he  will  not  have 
one  as  soon  as  the  immense  amount  of 
work  he  has  had  to  accomplish  has  some- 
what advanced.  It  would,  however,  be 
quite  out  of  the  scope  of  our  short  sketch 
to  speculate  on  any  topics  of  this  nature ; 
and  a  few  paragraphs  more  on  Russian 
policy  in  Asia  is  all  that  space  permits  us. 
At  no  time  has  Central  Asia  so  much  pre- 
occupied the  public  mind  both  in  England 
and  in  India  as  it  does  just  now,  aud  Gen- 
eral Romanofsky's  book  is  a  most  welcome 
source  of  information  on  many  points  con- 
nected with  this  subject.  The  General 
has  been  commander-in-chief  in  that  dis- 
tant region,  and  wrote  his  notes  imme- 
diately after  he  had  been  recalled,  and  sole- 
ly with  the  view  of  giving  to  the  Russian 
public  a  private  account  of  what  he  had 
done.  So  that  the  book  has  the  additional 
merit  of  not  being  a  work  composed  with 
an  eye  towards  making  Europe  believe 
what  the  Petersburg*  Government  wishes. 
The  advance  of  Russians  into  Central 
Asia  began  centuries  ago,  when  the  Czars 
of  Moscow  freed  from  the  Tartar  invasion, 
wanted  first  to  retaliate  upon  the  expelled 
invaders,  and  afterwards  to  find  markets 
for  manufactures,  which,  being  a  very 
inferior  quality,  could  not  be  sold  in  Eu- 
rope. In  1472,  during  the  reign  of  John 
III.  (or  Ivan  III.)  Perm  was  conquered, 
and  the  Czardom  of  Moscow,  formerly 
bounded  by  the  river  Volga,  was  thus  ex- 
tended to  the  Oural  mountains.  During 
the  same  reign  Viatka  was  also  captured, 
and  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  the  Mus- 
covite dominions  removed  as  f.ir  as  Sibe- 
ria. During  the  reign  of  John  IV.,  the 
Czardoms  of  Kazan  and  Astrakhan  were 
annexed,  and  a  common  Cozack,  of  the 
name  of  Ycrmak&  having,  with  some  fol- 
lowers of  his,  taken  possession  of  the 
greater  part  of  Siberia,  made  a  pres- 
ent of  that  vast  territory  to  the  Czar  At 
the  same  time  some  other  Cozacks  living 
along  the  Volga  took  possession  of  the 
whole  valley  of  the  Oural  river.  The  nat- 
ural wealth  of  the  newly-conquered  coun- 
tries, and  the  commercial  advantages  they 
presented,  soon  attracted  into  these  re- 
gions a  large  number  of  adventurers,  who 
settled  in  them;  and  towards  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Mus- 
covites held  with  a  strong  hand  the  whole 
of  Siberia  and  the  vast  country  of  Oren- 
bourg,  whence  the  conquest  of  Central 
Asia  was  to  be  carried  on  two  centuries 
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later.  The  natural  limits  of  the  Empire 
under  Peter  the  Great  were  the  river 
Oural  on  the  East  of  Russia,  and  the  river 
Irtish  on  the  South  of  Siberia.  Beyond 
these  two  great  rivers  extend  for  many 
thousands  of  miles  those  monotonous  wil- 
dernesses, which  are  called  steppes,  and 
the  whole  population  of  which  consisted 
at  that  time  of  a  few  thousands  of  wan- 
dering savages  called  Kirhizes.  These 
tribes,  when  not  fighting  among  them- 
selves, united  in  attacks  upon  the  Russian 
frontier  settlements,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  compelled  the  Russians  to  pursue 
them  into  the  interior  of  the  steppes. 
During  these  continued  fights,  some  of 
the  tribes  submitted  to  the  Russian  rule, 
some  remained  unsubdued  up  to  our  own 
days.  During  two  centurieB  no  one  could 
make  out  who  was  the  real  master  of  the 
endless  tracts  of  land  which  separated  the 
rich  and  fruitful  Khanates  of  Central  Asia 
from  the  banks  of  the  Oural  and  the  Ir- 
tish. A  good  deal  of  trade  was  carried 
on  between  these  Khanates  and  the  towns 
of  Astrakhan  and  Orenbourg,  but  it  was 
carried  on  chiefly  by  Bokhara  merchants 
coming  across  the  steppes,  not  b'y  Russian 
merchants  venturing  abroad ;  for  while 
the  former  managed  to  get  safely  with 
their  caravans  through  the  wilderness, 
and  to  make  a  good  bargain  with  the  Mus- 
covites, the  latter  were  always  sure  either 
to  be  robbed  and  killed  in  the  steppes,  or 
to  be  robbed  and  sold  into  bondage  in  the 
Khanates  themselves.  So  -great  indeed 
was  the  desire  of  the  Russians  to  get  the 
silk  and  cotten  of  Bokhara  anil  Khiva 
in  exchange  for  such  products  as  Musco- 
vite industry  could  offer,  that  the  mer- 
chants of  the  Khanates  trading  in  Russia 
▼ere  for  nearly  two  centuries  exempt 
from  all  taxes  and  duties,  notwithstand- 
ing the  bad  treatment  the  Russian  mer- 
chants underwent  in  the  Khanates,  and 
the  heavy  duties  levied  upon  their  wares, 
'it  was  under  the  Emperor  Nicholas  that 
the  first  attempts  to  compel  the  Khanates 
Ho  a  fairer  way  of  trading  were  made. 
But  very  little  success  was  obtained,  the 
expedition  either  being  unable  to  reach 
the  fertile  countries  beyond  the  Oxus,  and 
returning  without  any  result  at  all,  or 
perishing  as  did  the  miserable  expedition 
under  Count  Perofsky  in  1839,  under  the 
combined  influence  of  want  of  water  and 
food,  and  of  constant  fights  with  the  over- 
whelming forces  of  the  Khans,  and  the 
hostile  nomadrc  tribes.  However,  towards 
the  snd  of  the  reign  of  Nicholas,  the 
Ifteppes  beyond  the  rivers  Oural  and  Ir- 
tish Somehow  or  other  came  to  be  'consid- 


ered as  Russian  territory;  they  were 
called  Domains  of  the  Kirhizes  of  Oren- 
burg, and  of  the  Kirhizes  of  Siberia  re- 
I  spectively,  and  some  reliable  outpost  set- 
|  tlements  were  established  not  only  in  the 
(steppes,  but  even  beyond  them  oh  the 
banks  of  Syr-Daria.  Of  these,  Fort  Per- 
ofsky, which  was  almost  a  fortress,  was 
both  the  most  distant  and  the  most  im- 
|  portant,  since  it  enabled  the  Russians  to 
launch  a  couple  of  steamers  on  the  Aral 
Sea,  and  thence  to  navigate  a  portion  of 
the  Syr-Daria.  That  full  security  to  the 
traders  was  still  far  from  being  established 
is  clear,  from  the  fact  that  now  and  then 
whole  settlements  were  exterminated  br 
the  wandering  tribes,  and  many  of  the 
fortified  outposts  regularly  besieged  by 
the  united  troops  of  the  Khan  of  Khokand 
and  the  Emir  of  Bokhara.  But  the  Rus- 
sian Government  seemed  to  have  quite 
made  up  its  mind  to  secure  the  Central 
Asiatic  market,  and  a  special  Committee 
appointed  to  investigate  the  state  of  af- 
fairs in  the  Asiatic  dominions,  in  1854, 
pronounced  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
"unite  the  new  outpost  line  on  the  Syr- 
Daria  with  the  advanced  posts  on  the 
southern  frontier  of  Siberia."  This  reso- 
lution practically  meant  the* erection  of 
new  fortified  places  further  along  the 
river  of  Syr-Daria  to  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains Tian-Shan  and  to  the  lake  of  Jssik* 
Kul,  and  was  already  approved  by  Nicho- 
las when  the  Crimean  war  broke  out,  and 
caused  the  Government  to  postpone  all  its 
projects  in  Asia.  The  new  line  which  was 
to  be  occupied  by  the  Russians  not  only 
offered  them  -some  safety  from  invasion, 
but  secured  them  some  fertile  territories 
along  the  river,  where  their  settlements 
could  find  at  Teast  some  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  the  steppes  being  so  barren  and  in- 
convenient for  traffic,  that  every  cwt.  of 
flour  cost  in  Fort  Perofsky  about  one 
pound  sterling  more  than  it  did  in  Astra- 
khan or  Orenbourg,  and  every  gun  shot 
was  calcalated  to  cost  about  thirty  shil- 
lings. 

It  was  towards  1860  that  the  postponed 
project  was  resumed  again,  the  first  steps 
being  taken  from  Siberia  by  the  construc- 
tion of  Forts  Vernoe  and  Kastek,  at  the 
foot  of  Tian-Shan.  Thence  Colonel  Zim- 
merman advanced  in  a  westerly  direction 
towards  Syr-Daria  with  a  force  of  some 
2,000  men,  and  took  possession  of  the 
Khokand  fortresses  Pishpek  and  Toktnsk. 
At  the  same  time  General  Debou,  with  an- 
other couple  of  thousand  men,  advanced 
along  Syr-Daria  eastwardly,  and  took  pos- 
session of  Yany  Kourgan.    Thus  fowardi 
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the  beginning  of  1864  the  two  little  de- 
tachments  were  at  but  a  comparatively 
short  distance  from  each  other,  and  in  June 
of  that  year  the  forces  of  General  Debou, 
commanded   by  Colonel  Verefkine,  took 
the  capital  of  Turkestan ;  while,  about  the 
same  time,  those  of  Colonel  Zimmerman, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Tsherniajeff,  took 
the  fort  of  Aouliet.    The  ends  of  the  two 
lines  were  thus  nearly  joined,  and  in  Octo- 
ber of  the  same  year  Colonel  Tsherniajeff 
entered  Tshekment  as  General  command- 
ing the  united  detachments.    But  if  it  was 
easy  to  occupy  all  these  places  with  very 
unall  forces,  it  turned  out  highly  difficult 
to  keep  them.    The  Khan  of  Khokand  at 
once  mustered  considerable  forces  and  at- 
tacked several  of   the   Russian   positions 
without  obtaining  any  particular  success; 
oat  nevertheless  he  became  so  troublesome 
to  General  Tsherniajeff  as  to  cause  him  to 
ftsk  for  reinforcements  aud  for  permission 
to  attack  Tashkend,  so  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  the  Emir  of  Bokhara  taking 
possession  of  it,  and  thus  increasing  his 
power  at  the  expense  of  the  now  weakened 
Kban  of  Khokand,  a  combination   which 
was  then,  as  he  learned,  in  course  of  being 
realized.    The    Government  refused   him 
permission  to  advance  any  further  than 
Ishekmcnt.  but  ordered  some  forces  to  be 
despatched  for  the  purpose  of  strengthen- 
ing tbe  already  conquered  line.    But  as  no 
reinforcements  could  be  expected  before 
the  lapse  of  some  fifteen  months  and  as 
tbe  quickest  exchange  of  despatches  be- 
tween the  General  and  the  Mini- try  at  St. 
Petersburg  required    some    eight  or  ten 
weeks,  the  General,  long  before  the  answer 
reached  him,  was  compelled,  by  the  im- 
pending attacks  upon  himself,  to  take  the 
desperate  step  of  advancing  with  the  small 
forces  he  possessed,  and  in  less  than  a 
month  he  had  defeated  the  whole  army  of 
Alimkoula,  and  taken  possession  of  seve- 
ral fortified  places,  besides  the  town  of 
Tasfakend  itself,  in  the  streets  of  which  he 
had  to  fight  for  three    days  and    three 
nights.    Alimkoula  having  been  killed,  aud 
the  whole  of  his  army  dispersed,  General 
Tsheruinjeff   might    have    now    expected 
some  rest,  had  not  his  anticipation  concern- 
ing the  Emir  of  Bokhara  been   only  too 
well  justified.     Taking  advantage  of  the 
defeat  of  his  rival,  the  Emir  of  Bokhara 
invaded  at  once  the  territory  of  Khokand, 
took  possession  of  Khodjent,  and  assumed 
t  warlike  attitude  towarda  the  Russians. 
In  October,  an  embassy  sent  by  the  Gene- 
ral to  the  I^iuir,  was  arrested,   and  this 
naturally   led  to  open   hostilities,   in  the 
course  of  which  the  Russian  General  had 


some  rather  unsuccessful  encounters  with 
the  numerous  troops  of  the  Emir,  but  ha 
still  managed  to  preserve  both  Tashkend 
and  the  fertile  territory  around  it 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  conquest* 
which  the  General  had  thus  made  on  his 
own  responsibility  reached  St.  Petersburg, 
and  the  complications  into  which  he  had 
got  with  the  Emir  became  known,  he  waft, 
recalled,  and  General  Romanofsky  was 
sent  in  his  place  with  strict  instructions, 
not  to  make  new  conquests,  but  to  estab- 
lish friendly  commercial  relations  with  the 
Khans,  and  to  introduce  some  sort  of  reg- 
ular system  of  Government  in  the  already 
acquired  territories.  It  reads  almost  like 
a  romance  when  General  Romanofsky  de- 
scribes his  arrival  to  take  command  of  an, 
"  army  "  of  some  3,000  soldiers  strong, 
with  no  money,  no  provisions,  and  with  the 
men  exhausted  to  such  an  extent  as  to  re- 
turn about  thirty  sick  every  day.  On  the 
other  hand,  at  a  distance  of  some  fifty 
miles,  at  Oura-Tube,  the  Emir  was  muster- 
ing an  army  some  100,000  strong,  with 
more  than  100  guns.  The  General  know- 
ing, however,  that  nothing  was  more  fatal 
in  dealing  with  Asiatic  tribes  than  to  show 
discouragement,  entered  at  once  on  a 
couple  of  reconnoitring  expeditions,  during 
which  he  defeated  the  vanguard  detach- 
ments of  the  Emir,  and  took  something 
like  20,000  sheep,  which  allowed  him  to 
increase  the  rations  of  the  tr  >ops,  and  thus, 
to  improve  their  condition.  When  so  much 
had  been  attained,  the  General,  believing 
that  a  sufficient  impression  on  the  Khau 
had  been  produced,  once  more  renewed 
peaceful  negotiation*,  asking  the  Emir  to 
set  at  liberty  the  detaiued  Embassy,  to 
prohibit  any  attack  upon  Russian  outposts, 
and  to  withdraw  the  bulk  of  his  troops 
from  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Rus- 
sians. The  Emir  refused  to  comply  with 
any  of  these  demands.  He  would  not  lib- 
erate the  prisoners,  and  he  replied  to  Gen- 
eral Romanofsky  that  so  far  from  with- 
drawing himself,  he  advised  the  General 
to  retreat  beyoud  Syr-Daria  if  he  did  uot 
wish  to  be  annihilated  together  with  his 
troops.  At  the  same  time  attacks  on  the 
outposts  were  renewed  by  large  parties  of 
Bokhara  cavalry,  and  R't-^tan  patrob  and 
piquets  were  almost  nightly  beheaded,  the 
heads  being  on  these  occasious  invariably 
carried-  away,  and.  the  mutilated  bodies 
left  on  the  ground.  At  the  same  time  the 
General  learned  that  a  great  many  agents, 
of  the  Khan  were  spread  all  over  the 
country  occupied  by  the  Russians,  and 
were  preparing  a  revolt,  which  wis  to 
break  out  at  Tashkeud,  as  well  as  in  the 
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rear  of  the  Russian  .troops,  simultaneously 
with  the  attack  contemplated  by  the  Emir. 
The  position  of  the  General  became  more 
and  more  critical,  although  some  of  the 
promised  reinforcement  began  already  to 
arrive.  Two  steamers  reached  Tchinaz 
from  the  Aral  Sea,  bringing  some  troops 
and  other  necessaries,  and  some  small  de- 
tachments arrived  from  Siberia.  But  they 
did  not  much  increase  the  main  forces  of 
the  General,  for,  besides  the  sickness  of  a 
great  many  of  his  soldiers,  he  had  con- 
stantly to  detach  troops  for  garrison  and 
observation  purposes  in  the  newly  occupied 
localities.  In  ca3e  of  a  defeat  the  General 
was  pretty  sure  to  lose  every  soul  of  his 
little  army,  for  the  nearest  point3  offering 
any  refuge  were  Fort  Vernoe  and  Fort 
Perofsky,  both  of  which  were  over  500 
miles  distant.  In  his  immediate  rear  he 
had  but  a  treacherous  population,  con- 
quered, but  ready  to  revolt.  The  main 
body  of  his  available  army  consisted  of  14 
companies  of  infantry,  500  Cosmcks,  22 
guns,  and  a  rocket  battery,  altogether 
numbering  about  3,000  men  and  1,000 
horses. 

In  the  beginning  of  May,  1838,  the  news 
readied  the  General  that  the  Emir  was. 
aotually  advancing  upou  him,  and  had  al-  j 
ready  reached  Jrdjar.  No  time  was  to  be 
lost.  He  made  up  his  mind  to  meet  him 
half  way  ;  and,  on  the  eighth  of  tho  same 
month,  managed  somehow  to  rout  the 
whole  of  the  Khan's  army,  to  drive  him  in 
flight  to  Samarkand,  his  camp  and  no  end 
of  provisions  and  ammunition  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  little  Russian  army,  the 
whole  loss  of  which  at  that  battle  con- 
sisted of  twelve  wounded  men.  The  most 
important  result  of  the  Jrdjar  victory  was, 
however,  the  subsequent  capture  of  Khod- 
jent,  and  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Syr- 
Daria,  as  far  a3  Namangan,  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  important  districts  the 
Russians  yet  possessed.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  victory  of  General  Romanofsky 
seemed  to  have  put  a  stop  to  auy  further 
hostilities.  At  all  events,  the  Emir,  as 
well  as  the  Khan  of  Khokand,  sent  out 
embassies  with  assurances  of  their  friendly 
dispositions,  and  all  the  prisoners  detained 
at  Bokhara  were  released.  The  capture 
of  Khodjent  was  also  most  important  from  i 
a  strategical  point  of  view,  since  it  pre- 
cluded nearly  all  possibility  of  any  joint 
military  action  on  the  part  of  tho  two 
Khanates.  Highly  satisfied  with  these  re- 
sults, General  Romanofsky,  while  report- 
ing them  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  asking  for  i 
instructions  as  to  the  conditions  upon  j 
which  peace  with  Bokhara  was  to  be  con- 


cluded, began  to  organize  the  administra- 
tration  of  the  newly-acquired  territories. 
This  was  a  most  difficult  task,  nob  only  be- 
cause of  his  not  possessing  the  necessary 
officers,  but  also  because  of  tbe  necessity 
of  imposing  taxes  and  duties  which  seem 
to  be  as  unwillingly  submitted  to  in  Asia 
as  anywhere  else.  Besides,  the  Russian 
policy  has  always  been,  when  dealing  with 
Asiatic  tribes,  to  free  newly-conquered 
provinces  for  a  certain  time  from  all  taxes, 
including  even  those  they  paid  under  their 
own  rulers.  This,  of  course,  rendered  the 
new  masters  very  popular  at  the  outset, 
and  made  their  rule  pretty  secure.  Bat 
when  the  time  to  impose  taxes  and  dntiei 
came,  a  revolt  of  the  apparently  quite 
pacified  and  subjugated  population  imme- 
diately broke  out.  The  natural  conse- 
quence of  this  peculiar  policy  repeated  it- 
self in  this  instance  also.  All  the  terri- 
tories acquired  between  1831:  and  1833  re- 
mained exempted  from  nearly  every  kind 
of  taxation  or  contributions ;  and  when 
General  Romanofsky  received  the  iutima- 
tion  that  he  had  no  more  money  to  expect 
from  Petersburg,  and  must  begin  to  make 
local  means  serve  locnl  wants,  it  at  once 
became  more  difficult  to  retain  the  new 
possessions  than  it  bad  been  to  conquer 
them.  Disturbances  and  refusals  to  pay 
taxes  or  to  contribute  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  troops  arose  on  all  sides,  and 
tho  clauses  of  peace  prescribed  from  St. 
Petersburg  rendered  the  position  still 
more  difficult.  An  indemnity  was  to  be 
imposed  upon  the  Emir,  which  he  point 
blank  refused  to  pay,  accepting  the  re- 
maining conditions  of  peace,  which  con- 
sisted mainly  in  the  acknowledgment  of 
tho  new  frontiers,  in  the  reduction  of  du- 
ties on  Russian  ware,  and  in  the  guarantee 
of  full  secufitv  to  Russian  traders  in  the 
Khanates.  Keeping  in  view  the  agitation 
which  had  already  beguu  in  the  occupied 
provinces,  and  tho  re-appearance  of  n?w 
agents  of  the  Emir  exciting  people  to  re- 
volt, bokh  General  Rotnanofsky  and  Gen- 
eral Krijanofsky  (.just  then  arrived  at  his 
new  post  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  Cen- 
tral Asiatic  dominions)  thought  thev  had 
but  one  course  to  pursue,  and  that  wa*  to 
open  hostilities  again.  And  so,  in  Octo- 
ber of  the  same  year,  Oura-Tube  and 
Djizak  were  taken,  and  tho  Ru^ian  out- 
posts brought  in  the  very  walls  of  Samark- 
and. 

Here  concludes  the  account  of  General 
Romanofsky's  eight  months'  command. 
In  December  of  the  same  year  he  had  to 
return  to  the  capital,  and  about  two  years 
later  published  the  book  we  refer  to,  and 
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which  must  be  viewed  much  le*s  in  the 
light  of  memoirs  or  of  a  personal  narrative 
than  in  the  light  of  an  unofficial  defence  of 
himself,  against  accusations  of  having  made 
unauthorized  conquests,  and  having  gener- 
ally disregarded  the  instructions  sent  from 
a  committee  in  which  War  and  Foreign 
Office  clerks  had  to  decide  what  was  to  be 
his  proper  lino  of  action.  That  the  Peters- 
burg Government  was  sincere  in  declaring 
itself  unwilling  to  extend  its  dominions 
can  scarcely  be  doubted.  General  Rom  an - 
ofaky  quotes  verbatim  several  despatches, 
refasiog  to  sanction  any  further  advance 
of  troops,  which,  however,  always  arrived 
too  late,  when  not  only  advances  but  ac- 
tual conquests  had  already  been  made.  It 
may  certainly  be  said  that  such  despatches 
were  mere  mock  instructions  calculated 
to  pacify  European  diplomacy ;  but  we 
have  reason  to  believe  in  the  first  place 
that  the  Russian  Cabinet  by  no  means 
cares  so  much  about  European  Cabinets 
as  is  generally  supposed  —  at  all  events, 
with  reference  to  its  Asiatic  dealings: 
and  in  the  second,  that  the  fact  of  the 
Turkestan  commander-in-chief  having  been 
persistently  left  without  money  as  well  as 
without  troops,  is  the  best  proof  that  the 
instructions  meant  what  they  said.  The 
constant  change  of  the  head  officers  is, 
perhaps,  an  additional  fact  in  support  of 
this  theory.  In  fact,  the  Government 
seems  to  have  been  perfectly  aware  that 
conquered  markets  arc  much  less  advanta- 
geous than  independent  and  friendly  mar- 
kets, and  it  has  been  more  anxious  to  in- 
spire these  *emi-savagc  Khanates  with  re- 
spectful feelings  than  actually  to  subdue 
them.  In  this  respect  the  Times  is  per- 
fectly right  in  saying  — 

• 

"  If  the  Russians  have  been  obliged  to  use 
force,  and  if  the  use  of  force  has  ended  in  the 
occupation  of  more  or  less  of  the  hostile  terri- 
tory, this  ought  not  to  surprise  Englishmen,  in 
whose  deojings  with  Asiatics  precisely  the  same 
phenomenon  has  appeared.  We  began  with  a 
tort  at  Madras,  and  a  factory  on  the  Hooghly. 
Now  we  rule  two  hundred  millions  of  -human 
beings,  yet  there  never  was  a  time  when  con- 
quest was  made  for  its  own  sake.  There  never 
was  a  time  when  India  directors  and  their  ser- 
«&ujs,  when  Ministers  and  Parliament,  did  not 
jaink  we  had  too  much.  We  conquered  in  spite 
of  ourselves;  we  went  spell-bound  to  greatness; 
the  country  fell  to  us  us  of  necessity.  This  is 
not  new,  for  the  Roman  Empire  itself  was  built 
up  in  this  way.  The  Russian  Gazette  alleges 
that  the  dominion  over  the  wild  regions  of  Cen- 
tral Asia  is  falling  to  Russia  after  this  manner, 
without  any  deliberate  seeking  ou  her  part.  The 
conclusion,  of  course,  is  that  a  tendency  so  deep 
and  strong,  and  so  independent  of  human  will, 


most  be  full  of  benefits  for  the  world.  •  Man- 
ifest destiny '  appears  here,  as  in  the  conflict 
between  the  Anglo-American  and  the  Mexican 
or  the  Indian,  and  it  is  oertaiuly  as  grand  an 
achievement  to  restore  an  Old  World  as  to  con- 
quer a  New."  —  Times,  Nov.  19, 1872. 

But  where  our  contemporary  erred  wa* 
in  never  giving  any  matter  of  fact  infor- 
mation concerning  the  Russian  progress 
in  Asia,  nor  any  adequate  estimate  of  its 
real  importance  for  the  outside  world.  All 
that  has  appeared  in  the  Times  on  *this 
subject  for  these  last  ten  years,  has  been 
either  Berlin  translations  of  some  stale 
articles  from  St.  Petersburg  papers,  or 
now  and  then  a  London  translation  of  just 
as  stale  a  letter  of  Herr  Arminius-  Yam* 
bery,  writing  from  his  residence  at  Pesth 
to  the  AUqemeine  Zeitung,  on  Samarkand 
and  Oura-Tube  complications.  And  while 
doing  so  little  for  the  really  important 
side  of  the  question,  our  leading  organ 
does  that  little  in  such  a  clumsy  way  as 
to  give  quite  unnecessary  offence  to  the 
Russian  Government,  which  is  sure  to  re- 
turn the  compliment  at  the  first  opportu- 
nity in  the  6hape  of  some  insulting  note  to 
the  Foreign  Office,  for  stupidities  written 
in  Printing-house  Square.  Here  is  what 
the  Petersburg  Exchange  Gazette  says  al- 
ready, with  reference  to  the  recent  re- 
marks of  the  Times :  — 

"We  have  much  rejoiced  that  England  has 
openly  admitted  that  she  is  powerless  to  assist  or, 
defend  Khiva.  But  should  we  not  rather  look 
upon  this  admission  as  an  insult  ?  What  would 
the  English  have  said  if,  during  their  war  with 
the  mountain  tribes  of  India,  we  had  talked  of 
Russian  help  aud  protection?  They  represent 
as  a  good  turn  done  to  Russia  the  refusal  of 
Lord  Northbrook  to  give  the  assistance  asked  for 
by  the  Khivju  envoy;  but  the  very  circuinstanoe 
that  he  received  the  envoy  and  gave  him  an  au- 
dience is  an  insult  to  Russia.  If  we  wished  to 
conquer  a  wealthy  and  populous  country  in 
Asia,  it  would  bo  easier  for  us  to  do  this  in 
China,,  which  would  afford  us  much  greater 
advantages  than  India.  ...  If  we  wished  to 
act  with  more  energy  in  Asia,  we  would  do  very 
different  things.  A  single  Russian  division  can 
pass  quite  unhindered  to  the  Indus,  then  march 
through  Turkestan,  Mongolia,  and  Mandjouria, 
and  conquer  half  of  China." 

Now,  instead  of  generalities  about  the 
question  as  to  whether  it  is  Providence  or 
something  else  that  sends  Russians  to 
Asia,  and  whether  England  can  or  cannot 
aud  ought  or  ought  not  to  oppose  their 
progress,  it  would  certainly  have  been 
more  useful  and  business-like  to  inquire 
whether  it  is  true  that,  as  Herr  VambeVy 
stated  already  in  1869,  the  Russians  have, 
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hi  accordance  with  their  treaties  with 
the  Khanate*,  to  pay  only  3  per  cent,  du- 
ties, where  England  pays  40  per  cent,  and 
whether  it  is  true,  as  a  "traveller  in  Turk- 
eBtan  "  stated  in  the  Manchester  Guardian 
of  November  27th,  1872,  that  the  Atalik 
Ghazee  (the  ruler  of  the  now  independent 
Chinese  Turkestan)  said,  in  concluding 
his  recent  treaty  with  Russia,  that  "  form- 
erly he  had  been  inclined  to  make  frieuds 
with  the  English;  but  now  he  gave  the 
prefurence  to  the  Czar  of  Russia.1'  That 
new  and  clever  potentate  has  twice  sent 
an  embassy  to  Calcutta,  without  scarcely 
any  result. 

••Surely,**  says  the  correspondent  of  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  "it  is  our  own  tardi- 
,  ness  in  accepting  the  hand  which  he  held  out  to 
na.  Our  conduct  reminds  one  of  Punch**  pio- 
tares  of  Lord  John  Russell  as  the  small  boy  who 
ohalked  up  *  No  Popery  '  and  then  ran  away. 
We  have  for  the  last  five  years  been  engaged  in 
removing  all  kinds  of  obstacles  on  the  way  to  Cen- 
tral Asia.  We  have  brought  pressure  to  bear  on 
the  Maharajah  of  Cashmere  to  repress  the  mal- 
practices of  his  officials.  We  have  gone  to  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  a  British  agent  in  LruUk 
to  protect  the  trade.  We  have  negotiated  a 
treaty  with  Cashmere  sacrificing  all  our  own 
Customs  dues  on  goods  passing  through  India 
into  Cashmere,  and  all  our  transit  duties  on 
shawls,  for  the  sike  of  procuring  a  free-trade 
route  into  Turkestan.  We  have  spent  thousands 
of  pounds  on  roads  and  bridges  in  our  own  hill 
provinces  to  facilitate  the  traffio.  And  of  all 
this  the  sole  aim  and  object  has  been  to  procure 
an  entrance  intb  the  Turkestan  market,  and  so 
into  the  rich  provinces  of  Western  China. 

44  On  the  other  hand,  the  ruler  of  this  valua- 
ble market  stands  at  the  door  inviting  us  to 
enter.  N.iy  more,  ho  sends  his  envoys  to  fetch 
as.  Yet  we  stand  outside  like  a  bashful  guest 
who  has  driven  up  with  a  great  dash  aud 
knocked  loudly  at  the  door,  but  who  hesitates  in 
the  entrance  fiddling  with  his  hat  and  gloves." 

All  such  questions  ought  to  preoccupy 
cur  daily  papers  much  more  than  they  do 
as  yet.  The  immense  Empire,  suddenly 
awakened  by  Alexander's  hand  from  the 
torpid  slumber  in  which  it  was  wrapped, 
seems  to  us  to  be  nowadays  the  most  im- 
portant subject  of  study  for  every  Euro- 
pean politician,  and  wo  are  utterly  unable 
to  account  for  the  ignorance  that  prevails 
about  it.  Au  indifferent  book  by  Mr.  II. 
Dixon,  and  a  couple  of  very  light  books 
by  Mr.  Barry,  are  ail  that  has  appeared  on 
Russia  for  these  last  two  or  three  years. 
A  paper  like  the  Times  has  even  no  corre- 
spondent at  Petersburg,  and  the  natural 
result  of  such  a  state  of  affairs  is  that  the 
public  is  kept  in  perfect  ignorance  of  all 
that  concerns  the  colossal  power  which  is 


to  play  the  leading  part  in  European  events 
of  the  future.  So  great  indeed  is  this  ig- 
norance, that  a  *hort  time  ago  the  Timet 
published  the  following  bit  of  information: 

"  The  Statesman's  Year  Book  for  1872  gives 
the  estimated  population  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
including  Finland  and  Poland,  at  the  date  of 
the  latest  returns,  at  sixty-eight  millions  and  a. 
quarter.     It  may  be  interesting  to  learn  (upon 
the  authority  of   the   Bourse    Gazette  of  St. 
Petersburg)  the  rate  of  progress  of  the  popula- 
tion of  that  Empire.    In  1722  it  stood  at  four- 
teen millions,  in  1803  at  thirty-six  millions,  in 
1829  at  about  fifty  millions,  and  in  1863  at 
sixty-five  millions.    With  respect  to  area  we 
read,  on  the  same  authority,  that  in  the  time  of 
John  III.,  that  is  to  say  in  the  second  half  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  it  occupied  a  surface  of 
only  eighteen  million    square  miles.     In  tat 
reign  of  Alexis,  in  1660,  ils  extent  hod  alreadj 
reached  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  millions; 
under  Peter  the  Great  two  hundred  and  eighty 
millions;    under  Catherine  II.   three  hundred 
and  thirty-five  millions  of  square  miles.    Under 
the  present  reign,  according  to  the  Statesman** 
Year  Book*  the  area  of  the   Russian  Empire, 
including  Finland,  Poland,  Russia,  and  Siberia, 
is  very  nearly  three  hundred  and  seventy  "mil- 
lions square  miles.     Siberia  and  the  Caucasus 
add  nearly  nine  millions  to  the  population  of  the 
entire  Empire,  whioh  thus  stands,  as  nearly 
as    possible,  at   seventy- seven    millions.     The 
density  of  the  population    to  the  geographi- 
cal square  mile  ranges  from  a  maximum  of 
2,204  in  Poland  to  a  minimum  of  17  in  Si- 
beria."—  Timet,  September  18. 

The  worst  of  all  Russian  papers  is  quoted 
here  in  conjunction  with  a  book  of  refer- 
ence whicii  every  educated  Englishman 
has  in  his  library,  and  the  leadiug  journal 
satisfied  with  such  common  sources  of  in- 
formation, bungles,  into  the  bargain,  the 
data  given.  The  surface  of  the  whole 
world  does  not  extend  to  anything  like 
370  millions  of  square  miles,  and  Russia, 
iucluding  all  her  Asiatic  possessions,  has  a 
territory  of  7,769,781  square  miles,  which 
makes  one-seventh  of  the  territorial  partof 
the  globe,  and  about  one  twenty-sixth  part 
of  its  entire  surface.  The  Statesman's  Year 
Book  is  quite  correct  in  it<  data;  but  the 
Times  transforms  330,817  geographical 
square  miles  into  370  millions  of  English 
square  mile.?,  and  77,0)8,118  inhabitants 
into  03,230,000,  the  data  concerning  the 
population  of  Russia  being  already  under- 
estimated by  the  Statesman's  Year  Book  by 
something  like  7,000.000.  Let  us  hope 
that  we  shall  so?no  day  know  what  the  real 
extent,  population,  and  resources  of  that 
mighty  empire  are,  and  that  by-aid-by  we 
shall  turn  also  to  the  study  of  the  marvel- 
lous progress  which  its  intelligent  poptil*- 
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(Sod  is  making:  under  tbe  rule  of  a  despot, 
who  had  always  the  reputation  of  a  merely 
44 good-natured  fellow/'  but  of  whom  his- 
tory will  speak  some  day  as  of  one  of  tbe 
attest  and  shrewdest  sovereigns  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

"And  bow  about  Khiva?''  the  reader 
say  ask,  seeing  that  this  desultory  article 
u  concluded  without  auything  having  been 
laid  on  this  particular  question  so  much 
before  the  public  just  now.  But  there  is 
nothing  to  be  said  about  it.  Khiva  u  a 
mere  repetition  of  Bokhara  and  Kbokand. 
Nothing  has  been  done  yet  with  reference 
to  that  Khanate,  except  that  the  country 
around  its  .capital  has  been  reconnoitred. 
If  the  Khau  will  enter  into  amicable  com- 
mercial arrangements  with  the  Russian 
Government,  and  will  allow  them  to  turn 
tbe  Oxus  into  its  old  bed,  which  ran  into 
the  Caspian  Sea,  and  which  Khiva  men 
would  rather  have  running  into  the  Aral 
Sea  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  everything 
will  get  on  smoothly.  But  if  the  Khan 
proves  unable  to  secure  to  Russian  cara- 
tsus  either  safety  or  convenient  communi- 
cation from  the  Caspian,  he  will  have  to 
fight,  will  be  defeated,  his  capital  taken, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  just  as  it  went  with 
Ike  Einir  aud  the  Khan  of  Khokand. 


From  The  St.  James  Magazine. 
THE  TWO  BROTilGKS. 

A  TALK  BY  MM-   ERCIUf  AXX-CnATRIAY,  AUTHORS 
OP  "THE  CO>BCRlPT,"  KTO. 

It  was  very  dark  in  the  back  room,  in 
spite  of  the  two  small  lamps  that  eh6ne  on 
the  table  to  the  right  aud  left  of  a  brass 
Qmcifix.  A  plate  held  a  spray  of  box- 
wood steeped  in  holy  water,  and  there  was 
another  plate  on-  which  lay  a  bit  of  wool 
for  the  consecrated  oil.  In  tbe  course  of 
l  few  seconds  the  pale  lights  showed  Fa- 
ther Abba,  as  white  as  death,  stretched  on 
aia  pallet;  his  cheeks  were  hollow  and  fur- 
rowed, his  eyes  sunken  in,  and  a  few  tufts 
of  grey  hair  stood  up  on  his  forehead.  He 
did  not  move,  not  haviug  strength  to  rise ; 
bat  at  the  sound  of  the  tinkling  bell  he 
made  an  effort  to  turn. 

"Lie  still,  Abba,"  said  the  cure";  "our 
Lord  is  being  carried  to  you." 

Meanwhile  prayers  for  the  dead  had' 
oomnjenced  out  of  doors. 

*  Can  you  hear  me,  and  oan  you  speak  ?  " 
ttked  the  cure. 

** I  can,"  answered  Abba. 

Mousieur  le  Cure  then  leaned  over  the 
bed  to  hear  the  sufferer's  confession.    It 


lasted  fall  ten  minutes.  We  others  were 
standing  apart,  looking  down  and  reflect^ 
ing  that  the  Lord  was  among  us  ;  that  He 
could  see  us  and  knew  our  thoughts  in 
this  deep  silence,  according  to  Hi*  words 
to  the  Apostles,  —  "When  two  or  three 
of  you  are  gathered  together  in  My  name, 
I  shall  be  among  you/1  This  overawed 
us.  Abba  received  absolution  and  com- 
munion after  his  confession.  Meantime 
we  prayed  in  a  low  voice ;  the  two  or 
three  women  outside  doing  likewise.  Za- 
lie  sobbed. 

The  poor  old  woodcutter  seemed  calmer ; 
he  was  gazing  at  the  light  of  the  two 
lamps  flickering  over  the  ceiling.  The 
sight  of  this  world  was  fast  vanishing  froua, 
hitn ;  his  oup  was  full ;  the  hour  of  re- 
demption and  of  eternal  salvation  bad 
drawn  near. 

We  now  returned  down?hill  to  the  vil- 
lage, descending  very  leisurely,  for  we 
were  weary.  I  and  Monsieur  lc  Cure*  went 
on  in  front,  Monsieur  Jean  and  Louise  fol- 
lowed, and  last  of  all  came  George  with 
his  bell.  We  were  much  impressed  and 
deep  in  thought.  It  was  very  near  three 
in  the  afternoon,  and  we  were  turning 
towards  the  pine-wood  above  Chaumes, 
when  suddeuly  a  woodcutter  stood  before 
us  with  a  pale  face  and  wide-flapping 
beaver  pulled  over  his  eyes. 

"  He  isn't  dead,  is  he  V  "  asked  he,  in  a 
rou^h  voice. 

•"No,  not  yet,  Simon,1'  said  the  curd; 
"but  be  quick." 

"  Ah,  what  a*  blow  1  What  a  misfor- 
tune ! "  cried  the  man ;  and  he  climbed 
on  without  stopping,  taking  short  cuts 
through  the  brambles.  The  curd  smiled 
sadly  as  he  looked  at  him,  tearing  away 
like  a  boar  among  thorns. 

"  That  is  Abba  s  brother-in-law,"  he 
said-  "  They  have  had  a  quarrel  about  a 
hemp-field  which  has  lasted  fifteen  years; 
each  maintaining  it  should  by 'right  have 
belonged  to  him.  They  have  sworn  to 
kill  each  other  at  least/  a  hundred  times, 
and  have  done  much  injury.  Now,  there 
goes  one  of  the  two  ready  to  pull  all  the 
hair  out  of  his  head  on  hearing  of  the 
other's  death ;  while  Abba,  who  is  about 
to  appear  before  God,  forgives,  as  he  hopes 
to  be  forgiven.  Lord!  must  it  ever  be 
thus?  Will  nothing  less  than  death  and 
fear  of  Thy  justice  open  our  hearts  to  each 
other?  Are  we  only  reconciled  when  laid 
deep  in  the  ground?  What  ir»,  after  all, 
the  wealth  of  this  world  compared  to 
eternity  V  " 

M.  Januequiu  seemed  to  be  only  speak- 
ing to  me,  but  Jean,  George,  and  Louise 
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could  hear,  and  take  what  he  said  home  to 
themselves. 

We  reached  the  village  at  about  four, 
and  thus  had  time  to  ponder  over  the 
events  of  the  day.  We  were  dying  with 
thirst,  and  all  were  pleased  to  get  to  Mon- 
sieur Jean's  house,  where  we  parted. 
Jacques  was  looking  out  of  his  front  win- 
dow, and,  after  George  had  run  in  to  tell 
him  he  would  return  as  soon  as  he  had 
taken  his  surplice  off,  he  followed  me  to 
the  church,  where  we  both  undressed,  after 
doing  which  each  went  his  own  way. 

My  wifchad  put  my  dinner  aside.  I  sat 
down  to  it,  holding  my  little  Paul  on  my 
knees,  and  ate  with  good  relish,  feeling  it 
a  great  blessing  to  enjoy  quiet  with  those 
we  love  best,  when  a  long  day's  toil  is 
over. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

It  is  evident  from  what  precedes  that 
the  cure  took  advantage  of  every  oppor- 
tunity to  remind  Monsieur  Jean  and  Mon- 
sieur Jacques  Rantzau  of  their  Christian 
duties ;  but  what  is  the  use  of  fine 
speeches  and  good  advice  when  hatred  has 
taken  root  in  hard  hearts,  or  in  the  bosoms 
of  men  who  seek  nothing  but  their  own 
interest,  especially  if  these  men  live  one 
facing  the  other,  and  seek  some  source  of 
fresh  annoyance  every  day  ? 

We  soon  saw  which  way  things  were 
turning. 

It  was  now  time  to  appoint  a  mayor  as 
successor  to  Monsieur  Forfcin.  Every  one 
at  Chaumes  thought  of  the  Rantzau  broth- 
ers; but  on  former  occasions  they  had  de- 
clined this  post,  alleging  that  their  own 
private  affairs  left  them  no  leisure  for  the 
concerns  of  the  public  and  the  commune. 

Monsieur  Rigault,  of  the  "  Ox-foot M  inn, 
was  next  talked  of;  then  Monsieur  Si- 
mon, the  brewer;  but  the  nomination  was 
put  off  from  day  to  day,  without  anything 
being  settled,  until  the  end  of  June,  when 
Monsieur  Jacques  stated  he  was  willing  to 
fill  the  office  if  appointed,  and  everybody 
fancied  the  Prefect's  choice  would  settle 
on  him  instantly.  Village  mayors  were 
nominated  by  the  Prefects  under  the  reign 
of  Louis  XVI II.  and  Charles  X.,  those  of 
large  cities  by  the  Kin". 

If  Jean  had  not  put  nis  name  down  on 
the  list  of  candidates,  Jacques  would  cer- 
tainly never  have  come  forward  as  mayor ; 
and  now  came  the  time  when  every  one 
was  to  see  the  result  of  fa  uily  feuds.  The 
Chaurnes  people  who  were  growers,  day- 
labourers,  or  cart-drivers,  would  hear  of 
no  one  but  Monsieur  Jean.  One  or  two 
carried  his  hay,  others  his  dung,  some  were 


employed  on  his  fields,  mowed  his  mead- 
ows, or  thrashed  his  corn;  whereas  the 
people  of  the  valley,  who  were  all  engaged 
in  timber  —  floaters,  cutters,  fagot-makers, 
and  carriers  —  stood  up  for  Monsieur 
Jacques,  who  gave  them  from  ten  to 
fifteen  francs  per  week  for  their  pay. 

It  was  the  greatest  disturbance  I  ever 
heard ;  men,  women,  and  even  the  school- 
children mixing  up  in  it.  "  Silence ! "  did 
I  have  to  call  out  all  day  long ;  or  I  had 
to  threaten  George  and  Louise  with  pun- 
ishment, for  they  would  talk  the  whole 
affair  over  with  their  uearest  companions. 

This  was  the  fault  of  their  parents;  as 
children  repeat  out  of  doors  what  they 
hear  at  home. 

My  situation  can  be  pictured  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  discussions  which  took 
place  even  in  the  lowest  huts,  yet  I  entire- 
ty depended  on  the  man  who  was  to  be 
mayor,  and  therefore  I  could  neither  take 
the  part  of  one  or  the  other. 

I  used  to  think  that  the  day  was  not  far 
when  such  explosive  feelings  would  prompt 
the  brothers  to  take  each  other  by  the 
collar  in  the  middle  of  the  sittings  of  the 
Municipal  Council ;  aud  that,  in  obedience 
to  a  formal  order  from  M.  Rigaud,  the 
substitute,  I  should  be  compelled  to  draw 
up  a  report  against  them ;  but  affairs  were 
conducted  with  proper  order,  the  Ran*- 
zaus  having  a  great  idea  of  their  dignity, 
and  being  disinclined  to  let  the  public  into 
the  secret  of  their  scandalous  dissen- 
sions. 

After  all,  Monsieur  Jean  was  appointed; 
upon  which  Monsieur  Jacques  handed  in 
his  resignation  as  member  of  the  Council. 
He  was  seen  that  whole  week  going  com- 
posedly backwards  and  forwards  with  his 
metre  under  'hi3  arm,  supervising  the 
wood-felling,  the  carriers,  and  seeing  hit 
timber  put  afloat  as  calmly  as  if  nothing 
had  happened. 

Qnly,  the  following  morning  -at  about 
seven,  a3  I  stood  at  the  school  door  wait- 
ing for  the  children,  I  saw  him  drive  by  in 
his  char-a-bancs,  with  his  big  curly  head 
low  between  his  two  shoulders,  and  hii 
eyes  half  shut  like  a  man  in  a  dream. 

His  two  dapple-grey  horses  were  going 
along  at  full  gallop,  and  their  master  was 
calling  out, — 

"  Gee-up,  Grisette ;    gee-e-e,  Chariot ! w 

I  bowea,  but  he  did  not  see  me.  His 
horses  were  turned  towards  the  Sarre- 
bourg  road,  and  soon  disappeared  in  the 
direction  of  La  Tuilcrie.  I  remember 
every  one  of  these  circumstances  quite 
distinctly. 

It  was  eight  in  the  evening  when  the 
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etar-a-concs  returned,  and  I    said  to  my 

wife, — 

*  That  is  Monsieur  Jacques,  who  has,  I 
dare  say,  been  to  Sarrebourg  about  the 
action  brought  out  against  his  servant  by 
Lefcvre,  the  forest-keeper." 

Bat  very  early  next  day,  at  the  opening 
of  our  school,  all  the  village  knew  that 
Monsieur  Jean  Rantzau  had  been  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  the  justice  of 
peace  in  order  to  come  to  an  amicable 
understanding  with  Jacques  Rantzau,  con- 
cerning the  tracing  of  a  road  which  was  to 
cro-»s  the  five  acres  of  meadow-land  he  had 
paid  so  high  a  price  for,  at  the  sale  of  M. 
Fortin,  a  few  months  ago. 

Not  more  than  twenty  minutes  later 
Monsieur  Jean  drove  by  at  the  full  speed 
of  his  large  mare  Zozote.  He  wore  a 
wide-awake  hat,  and  long  Rpurs  to  his 
boots ;  his  eyes  were  quite  fixed,  and  his 
cheeks  blanched  with  an^er.  He  was  go- 
ing to  consult  lawyer  Colle,  at  Sarrebourg, 
and  put  his  casein  his  hands;  for  it  wa> 
clear  that  if  Monsieur  Jacques  should  un- 
fortunately get  the  road  he  had  solicited, 
it  would  by  one  half  lessen  the  worth  of 
the  meadow  for  which  Jean  had  already 
aid  double  its  value,  in  order  to  prevent 

a  brother  from  increasing  his  possessions. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  that  famous 
lawsuit  between  the  two  Rantzaus,  during 
which,  numbers  of  people  were  fed  at  their 
expense,  and  saw  their  fortunes  bettered 
—lawyers,  bailiff,  recorders,  umpires, 
judges,  and  others.  An  inquiry,  and  then 
a  counter-inquiry  were  instituted;  the 
spot  had  to  be  examined ;  Colle  and  Gide\ 
the  learned  counsellors  of  the  brothers, 
made  magnificent  speeches —  one  of  these 
lawyers  being  indignant,  and  the  other  in 
a  fury.  Both  derided  their  respective  ig- 
norance of  the  old  and  new  law*,  so  long 
as  they  were  in  court,  then  shook  hands 
and  bowed  to  eacli  other  when  once  out  in 
the  street.  This  was  the  beginning  of  that 
sui^  during  which  men  of  law  and  experts 
of  alt  sorts  came  to  a  stop  at  either  Jean's  or 
at  Jacques',  siding  for  both  m  turn.  Gide* 
von  at  Sarrebourg.  when  Colle  appealed 
at  Nancy,  and  then  it  was  Jacques*  time 
to  lose-  Fortunately  there  was  a  flaw  in 
the  proceedings,  and  he  appealed  in  a 
higher  court;  the  Nancy  sentence  was 
there  revoked,  and  the  whole  affair  had  to 
be  brought  up  again  before  a  Dijon  court. 
Finally,  Jacques  got  his  road  through 
Jean's  meadow ;  the  latter  having  all  law 
expenses  to  pay?  with  the  exception  of 
Monsieur  Jacques'  defenders,  be  it  under- 
stood; and  it  is  pretty  certain  they  did 
not  wear  out  their  tongues  for  nothing. 


So  Jacques  had  his  road !  He  called  it 
Malgrt-Jean,  which  means  "  in-spite-of- 
Jean ;  "  and  when  this  path  is  spoken  of 
the  villagers  still  say, "  We  are  going  to  the 
river  by  the  Malgre*-Jean  Road."  Jacques, 
moreover,  had  a  bridge  built  across 
the  Saar,  at  the  lower  end  of  this  path, 
which  convenience  attracted  numbers  of 
people  across  his  brother's  meadow  ;  but  . 
Jean  could  not  prevent  them.  This  is  an 
instance  of  the  brotherly  love  which  ex- 
isted between  the  two. 

Nevertheless,  they  went  regularly  to 
ma?s  every  Sunday,  and  sat  in  the  old 
family  pew  bequeathed  unto  them  in  com- 
mon by  father  and  mother  Rantzau.  •  They 
went  through  all  the  service,  bowing  low  at 
the  elevation  of  the  sacred  Host,  holding 
their  broad-brimmed  hats  in  their  devout- 
ly joined  hands,  and  attentively  listening 
to  our  curb's  sermons  on  the  union  of 
families,  the  forgiveness  of  injuries,  and 
the  forgetting  of  our  fellow-creatures'  de- 
ficiencies. None  of  the  parishioners 
showed  more  attention  than  they ;  and 
then,  after  both  had  dipped  their  finders 
in  holy  water,  they  turned  and  looked  dag- 
gers at  each  other.  To  speak  more  vera- 
ciously,  they  exchanged  no  looks  at  all  on 
ordinary  occasions,  but  always  went  their 
way.  thinking  in  what  manner  they  could  be 
vexatious  —  how  they  could  make  trouble, 
and  bring  about  the  ruin  which  each  de- 
sired might  attend  the  other. 

Their  children  naturally  hated  each  other 
more  and  more  every  day,  and  I  used  to 
think,  while  teaching  them  their  catechism 
and  getting  them  ready  for  confirmation, 
that  it  was  all  lost  time  aud  labour ;  that 
no  living  being  —  neither  curd,  nor  myself, 
nor  any  one  —  could  tread  down  the  this- 
tles, brambles,  thorns,  nettles,  and  other 
wild  vegetation  that  had  taken  firm  root 
in  the  hearts  of  these  unfortunate  crea- 
tures. 

I  was  very  much  grieved  about  it ;  but 
what  could  be  done?  God  Almighty  ex- 
pects no  man  to  do  more  than  his  duty. 
He  measures  every  one's  task  out  accord- 
ing to  his  means  and  capacities. 

There  was  but  one  hope  left.  It  was  in 
the  good  influence  of  confirmation  and  holy 
communion,  which  are  such  solemn  acts  in 
the  life  of  the  young ! 

'*  Who  knows  whether  the  old  people," 
thought  I  to  myself,  "on  finding  their 
children  so  happy,  and  seeing  them  kneel 
side  by  side  at  the  altar  in  presence  of  the 
whole  village,  will  not  yield  and  become 
reconciled  ?  " 

The  slightest  thing  might  have  brought 
this  about.    A  remembrance  of  the  good 
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still  running  borne,  and  I  was  putting  sun- 
dry papers  away  in  my  drawer  before  I 
went  up-stairs),  a  stranger  called  out "  Bon 
Jour  I "  to  me  from  the  door. 

It  was  Martin,  the  Savoyard  pedlar,  or 
44  trundler,"  as  he  was  called  in  our  local- 
ity. He  had  a  leather  strap  on  his  shoul- 
der, from  which  hung,  behind,  an  immense 
basket  of  books.  Every  five  or  six  months 
he  used  to  come  to  Chaumes,  and  I  bought 
all  I  required  of  him  in  the  way  of  pens, 
pencils,  sealing-wax,  &o.  There  he  was 
again,  touching  hi3  cap  and  inquiring, — 

44 Quite  well,  as  usual,  Monsieur?  Any- 
thing wanted  to-day  ?  " 

"I  think  not,"  I  replied;  "but  come  in 
—  close  the  door ;  we  will  see." 

He  then  shut  the  door  and  crossed  the 
room  slowly.  His  thick,  heavy  shoes  were 
covered  with  snow,  and  he  was  almost  bent 
double  under  the  weight  of  his  basket. 
With  a  twist  of  his  shoulder  he  brought  it 
in  front,  and  rested  it  on  the  corner  of  the 
table  nearest  the  tribune.  Then  ho  lifted 
the  oil-cloth,  and,  as  usual,  I  looked  at  his 
wares,  asking  him  the  price  of  different 
things. 

Teachers  and  schoolmasters  were  his 
best  customers  after  the  curds,  the  latter 
recommending  his  books  when  approved  of 
by  Monsieur  Frayssinous,  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction :  —  "  The  History  of  the 
Saints,"  *•  The  History  of  Martyred  Mis- 
sionaries out  in  China,"  "The  Manners 
and  Customs  of  the  Hebrews/'  by  M. 
l'Abbe*  Fleury,  "  The  Missal,"  and  other 
edifying  works.  I  looked  on,  saying  noth- 
ing, when,  underneath  all  the  rest,  I  spied 
an  enormous  second-hand  volume.  It  was 
square  and  substantially  bound.  I  pulled 
it  up  out  of  curiosity,  asking  the  pedlar 
what  it  was. 

"  Ah  1 "  said  he,  "  that  I  got,  with  many 
others,  at  a  sale  up  in  the  mountains ;  they 
came  very  dear,  but  I  shall  get  rid  of  them 
in  time  by  carrying  one  or  two  with  me 
whenever  I  go  out  on  a  tour.  They  are 
old  books,  though  licensed  for  sale  as  well 
as  the  others." 

As  he  spoke  I  looked  over  the  work.  It 
was  a  4i  Dictionary  of  Natural  Science,"  by 
Monsieur  Antoine  de  Jussieu,  Professor  of 
Botany  at  the  Museum.  There  was  a  long 
notice  at  the  end  on  the  classification  of 
products  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

The  effect  produced  on  me  by  the  sight 
of  such  a  book  can  be  imagined.  It  was 
worth  at  least  fifty  francs.  I  felt  greatly 
, agitated.  I  cannot  say  whether  or  no  the 
pedlar  read  on  my  features  that  I  wanted 
to  purchase  it ;  but,  being  well  aware  that 
if  he  thought  I  did,  he*  would  put  a  good 


price  on  it,  I  placed  it  back  in  the  basket, 
saying,  — 

••  It  is  not  badly  bound,  and  the  paper  U 
fine  linen  fibre ;  but  it  is  old,  and  those 
painted  edges  round  the  leaves,  as  scarlet 
as  the  blood  of  an  ox,  are  quite  oat  of 
style." 

"Indeed  they  are  not,"  he  replied;  "I 
sell  the  like  every  day." 

After  having  turned  more  books  over,  I 
again  took  up  the  dictionary. 

'*  How  much  do  you  want  for  this?"  I 
asked.  * 

44  Three  francs,  Monsieur ;  it  is  worth 
more  for  nothing  but  the  binding  and 
quality  of  the  paper." 

44  Oh,  oh !  three  francs ! "  I  cried.  "  Do 
ypu  think  I  can  afford  to  throw  money 
out  of  the  window  in  that  way  ?  I  should 
like  it  well  enough,  for  it  would  look  well 
in  my  book-case,  and  is  bound  in  parch- 
ment.   I  will  give  you  thirty  sous  for  it" 

"  No ;  you  shall  have  it  for  two  francs, 
and  not  one  centime  less,"  said  Martin. 

My  heart  was  throbbing.  I  had  not 
courage  to  beat  the  pedlar  down  lower, 
so  I  took  the  book  up  again,  knowingly 
thrusting  out  my  lips,  as  if  reconsider- 
ing*— 

**  You  will  add  two  parcels  of  quilb  with 
it,  won't  you  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Well,  considering  we  have  done  busi- 
ness together  for  many  years,  I  will  not 
refuse,"  said  Martin ;  "  but  it  is  really 
cheap  —  too  cheap.  You  will  make  up 
for  it  another  time,  I  hope." 

The  pedlar  saw  that  my  eye3  bright- 
ened up,  and,  fearing  lest  this  might  in- 
duce him  to  change  his  mind,  I  placed  the 
dictionary  on  my  rostrum,  the  pens  in  the 
drawer,  and  counted  out  his  two  francs 
immediately. 

44  Will  you  buy  nothing  else  ?  "  he  asked 
in  an  ill-humoured  tone,  now  that  my  sat- 
isfaction was  visible.  "Look  here,"  he 
went  on,  turning  the  contents  of  the  bas- 
ket right  over,  and  coming  to  a  copy-book 
covered  with  grey  paper,  "  this  is  also  a 
part  of  the  same  sale." 

Ha  opened  it  at  haphazard.  I  saw  it 
was  a  collection  of  plates  that  supplement- 
ed the  dictionary,  and  illustrated  all  the 
insects,  which  were  clashed,  drawn,  and 
engraved  in  proper  order  —  caterpillars, 
cocoons,  butterflies,  worms,  &c.,  of  all  kinds 
—  in  one  word,  it  was  perfect.  I  could 
not  conceal  my  enthusiastic  admiration. 

The  pcd|ar  marked  my  joy. 

44  Oh,  this  is  much  dearer  I"  he  said; 
44  it  is  drawn ;  it  is  splendidly  got  up ;  it  is 
a  different  article  altogether." 

I  did  not  know  .what  to  object,  for  Mar- 
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tin  had  said  the  truth.  Fortunately  my 
wife  came  dowo;  she  had  been  waiting 
for  dinner  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
finding  me  in  the  act  of  buying  books  — 
the  great  wish  of  her  heart  for  the  last 
six  months  having  been  to  save  for  a  cow 
—  her  usual  good  temper  forsook  her. 

"Dear  me,  Florent,"  she  cried;  "we 
surely  have  books  enough  in  the  house  al- 
ready; the  top  room  is  full  of  books. 
What  is  the  good  of  so  many  when  we  are 
ia  want  of  a  cow  ?  " 

This  speech  made  the  Savoyard  indig- 
nant, for  I  put  the  plates  down,  saying, — 

u  You  are  quite  correct,  Marie-Barbe ;  I 
had  forgotten  the  cow." 

The  pedlar  roused  himself  at  this  point, 
and,  handing  the  copy-book  out  to  me,  ex- 
claimed,— 

u  Alton* ;  1  want  to  get  rid  of  my  wares 
and  turn  homewards.  Ilaving  so  heavy  a 
pack,  I  will  let  this  off  cheap.  What  will 
you  give  me  for  it,  Mr.  Schoolmaster?  Say 
three  francs,  and  we  will  close  the  bar- 
gain." 

When  my  wife  heard  of  three  francs  she 
almost  fainted  away. 

u Three  francs!"  she  shrieked.  "It  is 
not  worth  four  sous." 

"Madame,"  put  in  the  pedlar,  "  without 
the  slightest  desire  to  take  you  down,  you 
must  allow. that  your  husband  knows  more 
about  books  than  you  do." 

"  Now,  listen  to  me,"  I  cried.  *'  As  to 
the  dictionary,  we  will  say  no  more  about 
it.  It  is  bound  in  parchment,  and  that  in- 
creases its  value ;  but  when  it  comes  to  a 
copy-book  covered  with  grey  paper,  with- 
out any  binding  at  all,  the  case  alters  im- 
mediately." 

"  Weil,  what  then  will  you  give  for  it  V  " 
asked  Martin. 

44  Twenty  sous,"  I  replied. 

My  wife  was  most  provoked,  and  the 
Savoyard,  noticing  her  annoyance,  said,  — 

"Then  take  it;  I  must  get  rid  of  my 
things." 

1  saw  Marie-Barbe  was  anxious  to 
break  the  bargain.  When  I  put  my  hands 
in  my  pocket  and  counted  out  the  money 
she  looked  as  cross  as  could  be,  but  said 
not  a  word,  being  brought  up  to  respect 
and  obey  her  husband.  However,  she 
could  not  help  feeling  vexed  with  me. 

The  Savoyard,  rightly  guessing  that  so 
long  as  my  wife  stood  by  me  there  was  an 
end  to  all  further  transactions,  now  picked 
up  his  wares,  covered  them  up  with  his 
oil-cloth,  tied  them  down,  and,  slinging  the 
•trap  over  his  shoulder,  said, — 

uAUonsf  I  wish  you  good-day,  Monsieur 
and  Madame ;  I  will  look  in  again  when 


winter  is  over.  Let  us  hope  this  will  not 
be  my  last  call,  and  that  we  shall  con- 
clude further  business  together." 

Thereupon  he  took  his  leave,  I  and 
Marie-Barbe  following  him.  As  he  went 
down  the  street  we  both  went  up-stairs. 

1  had  never  felt  happier,  nor  had  my 
wife  ever  been  more  miserable.  She  did 
not  speak  all  dinner-time,  but  the  children 
bad  no  sooner  left  table  and  gone  out  than 
she  began.    I.  stopped  her  at  once. 

"  Now,"  said  I,  "  I  know  all  that  is  com- 
ing about  a  cow.  Well,  you  may  have  one ; 
but,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  do  not  make 
life  bitter  to  me !  Am  I  extravagant  with 
money  ?  Do  I  spend  it  on  my  own  pleas- 
ure ?  Do  I  neglect  any  of  my  duties  ?  Is 
there  a  more  saving  man  in  the  whole  vil- 
lage V  If  I  now,  for  once,  gratify  a  whim, 
are  you  going  to  distress  and  lecture  me 
for  weeks  aud  months?  It  is  the  first 
time  I  have  had  a  wish  for  nine  years.  I 
like  these  books,  and  could  not  resist  buy- 
ing them.  You  want  a  cow.  I  hear  the 
Jew,  Elias,  talking  to  you  every  day  of  a 
different  one.  and  you  would  like  to  have 
them  all.  Now,  the  smallest  cow  in  the 
place  costs  a  hundred  and  twenty  francs 
at  the  lowest.  Where  is  the  money  to 
come  from  ?    And  then  the  provender  ?  " 

"  As  to  the  money,"  replied  my  wife,  "I 
have  put  it  aside,  aud  the  provender  is  in 
the  store  house  of  our  little  orchard  behind 
the  school." 

I  was  quite  astonished  to  hear  we  had 
so  much  money  in  the  house ;  but  Marie- 
Barbe  was  a  saving  wife  —  an  excellent 
wife,  unto  whom  I  have  always  done  jus- 
tice, for  she  made  me  very  happy  —  and 
when  I  found  alio  had  the  money,  I  had  no 
objection  to  her  buying  a  cow.  In  families 
such  as  ours,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  and 
everything  is  always  wanted,  which  articles 
are  dear,  and  therefore  I  approved  of  the, 
outlay. 

"If  that  is  the  case,"  said  I,  "by  all 
means  settle  matters.  I  am  not  averse  to 
a  cow,  but  I  like  books  as  well.  Do  as 
you  like,  only  take  care  you  are  nob  im- 
posed on  by  Elias.  Jews  arc  cunning  and 
more  knowing  iu  cattle  than  we  are.  Look 
at  our  neighbour  Bouveret;  hehasjiadto 
ask  Elias  to  change  his  cow  three  times  in 
six  weeks,  giving  them  ten  and  fifteen  francs 
over  at  each  change ;  his  last  is  even  worse 
than  the  first.  Let  this  guide  you;  and, 
above  all  things,  do  not  say  any  more  to 
me  about  these  books,  which  I  could  not 
do  without,  and  would  not  give  back  for 
five  times  as  much  as  they  have  cost." 

At  this  Marie-Barbe  seemed  to  quiet 
down.    She  was  delighted  I  did  not  find 
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fault  with  her  idea  of  a  cow;  and  what  I 
told  her,  besides,  waB  perfectly  true.  With 
the  exception  of  these  two  books,  I  had 
never  made  an  extraordinary  purchase. 

Women  are  perspicacious,  and  my  wife 
saw  it  would  not  do  to  worry  me  about 
them. 

When  I  was  alone  in  my  top  room  that 
evening,  while  the  children  were  still  play- 
ing in  the  dining-room  and  my  wife  was 
busy  with  the  supper  thing?,  I  sat  near  the 
small  lamp,  with  my  elbows  on  the  table, 
reading  over  the  first  pages  of  my  diction- 
ary. I  went  on  with  it  in  this  manner  for 
several  years,  being  careful  to  verify  all  I 
read  on  the  plates  and  on  my  herbal. 

I  how  for  the  first  time  had  a  notion  of 
what  science  is,  by  studying  the  classifica- 
tion of  plant*  according  to  their  organs, 
and  not  according  to  their  names,  as  Mon- 
sieur Linnaeus  had  done.  I  now  for  the 
'first  time  comprehended  that  men  should 
be  classed  according  to  their  faculties,  not 
their  titles  of  princes,  noble3,  a.nd bourrfeout, 
which  distinctions  are  uot  in  nature,  but 
•eiraply  the  result  of  pride  and  humau  folly. 

The  plant  that  absorbs  moat  air  is  supe- 
rior to  all  others ;  the  insect  which  inhales 
most  life  and  power  of  locomotion  is  su- 
rior  to  others  of  its  kind ;  and  the  man 
who  feu  Is  most,  who  thinks  and  produces 
most  and  better  than  other  men,  who 
draws  from  his  head  and  heart  most 
strength,  talent,  courage,  and  will,  should 
be  classed  according  to  the  interests  of 
mankind,  and  not  by  virtue  of  the  rules  of 
pride,  selfishness,  and  greed. 

I  take  it  on  myself  to  say  that  God,  the 
Eternal  Being,  is  of  this  mind ;  for  thus 
He  acts  with  regard  to  all  living  being*, 
from  the  blade  of  grass  to  the  oak,  and 
from  the  lowly  worm  to  man  himself.  By 
the  example  lie  has  given  us  He  shows 
this  to  be  His  will,  and  everything  desired 
or  accomplished  contrary  to  tTio  same 
comes  to  nothing,  but  ends  in  anarchy,  in- 
justice, and  in  the  misery  of  all  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few. 

I  am  aware  that  the  majority  will  not 
believe  a  poor  village  master  who  is  devoid 
of  geuius  and  authority ;  nevertheless,  that 
does  not  prevent  truth  from  bcin*  true, 
nor  will  it  prevent  anarchy  and  disorder 
from  coming  to  an  end,  for  everlasting 
order  conquers  all  things  in  good  time. 

Justice  proceeds  from  God,  who  never 
change.?:  we  are  to  follow  His  example, 
and  not  acknowledge  any  other  order  than 
that  which  is  based  on  justice. 

No  sooner  was  school  over  that  winter 
than  I  used  to  go  up-stair*,  utod  in  my  town 
room  read  the  -splendid  articles  of  Mon- 


sieur de  Jussieu  or  Monsieur  George  On* 
vier  on  the  subordination  of  organs,  on 
respiration  through  the  trachea  or  bron- 
chia, and  on  circulation  through  the  vessela 
of  the  heart  or  spine. 

I  learned  likewise  that  all  animals  are 
organized  on  four  great  principles  or  plain, 
neither  more  nor  less,  aud  that  these  four 
plans  are  called  types,  or  the  four  branches 
of  the  nervous*  system  ;  thence  proceed 
four  different  forms  of  life  and  thought 
here  below. 

Animals  are  divided  into  species, classes, 
and  families,  just  as  human  beings  are  di- 
vided into  nations.  It  takes  a  long  period 
of  time  to  create  an  organ,  and  centartes 
before  these  organs  become  perfect  and 
extended  among  creatures  of  the  same 
order. 

But  I  i  ercteive  I  am  allowing  myself  to 
be  led  away  by  my  ideas,  and  that  this  is 
not  what  I  had  to  relate ;  besides,  I  have 
neither  sufricicnt  learning  nor  talent  to 
discuss  such  sublime  subi'»ct*,  therefore  I 
will  go  back  to  my  own  story,  which  is 
more  in  my  own  way. 

What  I  can  and  ought,  however,  here  to 
communicate,  is,  that  study  at  the  particu- 
lar time  alluded  to  did  mo  much  good.  I 
felt  my  soul  strengthened  as  I  daily  ac- 
quired a  stronger  conviction  that  the  les- 
son to  be  learnt  by  all  nature  is  justice, 
and  that  there  is  an  imperishable  existence 
which  will  finally  ordain  perfect  order. 

An  incident  that  occurred  this  winter 
illustrated  to  me  more  fully  how  superior 
is  the  man  who  think**,  to  beings  who  give 
them: elves  up  to  love  of  lucre,  avarice, and 
their  savage  dispositions,  like  the  Ranttan 
brothers,  for  instance. 

Every  week,  when  my  wife  came  in  with 
her  provisions  from  grocer  Claudel's,  I 
used  to  find  her  soap  and  candles  wrapped 
up  in  such  beautifully  printed  paper  that  I 
thought  one  day  of  reading  it.  What  was 
my  astonishment  to  find  whole  quarters 
and  halves  of  chapters  on  history,  com- 
merce, machinery,  government,  and  every- 
thing; articles  that  were  much  better 
written  and  more  instructive  than  the 
books  approved  of  by  Monsieur  Frayssin- 
ous.  I  wa*  completely  taken  by  surprise, 
and  after  this  had  gone  on  for  six  or  seven 
weeks,  so  utterly  puzzled,  that  I  put  on  my 
hat  and  called  on  Monsieur  Claudel,  who 
just  happened  to  be  in  his  shop  dealing 
out  treacle. 

"Monsieur  Claudel,"  -said  I,  showing 
him  the  paper  I  held,  "  be  so  kind  as  to  tell 
me  where  this  comes  from  ?  My  wife  has 
for  the  last  few  weeks  brought  me  sheets 
of  this  description  from  your  shop.    What 
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a  pity  it  is,  Monsieur  Claudel !  I  am  quite 
distressed  about  it." 

"Oh,"  Baid  he,  putting  down  his  tin 
pitcher ;  *•  that  is  a  part  of  the  library  that 
belonged  to  the  justice  of  peace,  M.  Le- 
franc,  father-in-law,  you  know,  to  Monsieur 
Jean  and  Monsieur  Jacques  Bantzau.  He 
died  last  year,  you  know.  He  had  a  quan- 
tity of  second-hand  things,  bo  I  went  up  to 
aee  if  there  were  any  articles  I  wanted, 
and  bought  at  his  sale  a  whole  lot  of 
books  at  two  sous  per  pound." 

As  Monsieur  Claudel  spoke  thus,  he 
smiled  above  his  big  spreading  beard,  and 
looked  the  picture  of  self-conceit,  under 
the  tuft  of  hair  which  he  wore  combed 
straight  upright  on  his  forehead,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  the  day. 

"  So  you  cut  these  books  up  ?  "  I  asked, 
letting  my  arms  drop  with  surprise  and  in* 
dignation. 

"Well,  yes;  I  bought  them  for  paper 
bags,  and  I  make  paper  bags  of  them. 
Bad  it  not  been  for  the  Savoyard  who  goes 
bis  rounds  every  year  with  a  basket  of 
books  on  his  back,  I  should  have  had  nearly 
all  there  was  to  sell  at  half-price ;  but  he 
happened  at  that  time  to  be  at  St.  Quirin, 
and  wanted  his  share,  the  rascal,  he  did  I 
We  had  to  divide,  finally,  between  three : 
grocer  Clairanval  from  Abrecheville,  the 
pedlar,  and  myself.  That  Savoyard  cost 
me  at  least  fifty  francs,  for  I  may  say  I  lost 
that  much  as  I  did  not  gain  it ;  but.  I  will 
serve  him  out  some  day  1  Now,  just  tell 
me,  Monsieur  Florent  Renaud,  are  you  not 
of  opinion  that  large  grocers,  like  myself, 
who  pay  wholesale  paienta,  ought  to  be 
entitled  to  prevent  such  trundlers  as  that 
fellow  from  going  about  in  the  Tillages?  " 

"I  really  do  not  know,"  I  replied, in  per- 
fect consternation.  "  Do  vou  mean  to  tell 
me  that  the  Rantzaus  sold  all  those  books 
by  the  pound  ?  Did  they  keep  nothing  out 
of  their  father-in-law's  library?  M.  Le- 
franc  was  a  man  of  learning,  one  of  the 
good  old  school ;  have  they  kept  nothing  at 
all?" 

aThe  four  thousand  rolumes  all  went  — 
I  believe,  though  .  .  .  yes;  Monsieur  Jean 
kept  the  old  mac's  Civil  Code;  Monsieur 
Jacques  took  the  History  of  the  Comtesof 
Dibo  — the  lords  of  this  place,  and  I  put 
aside  a  volume  of  old  songs.  You  under- 
stand what  6ort  1  mean,"  he  went  on,  with 
a  wink, "  snatches  for  shepherds  and  shep- 
herdesses ;  they  are  comic,  but  they  don't 
come  up  to  Beranger ;  eh  ?  Ha  I  ha  1  ha  I " 
When  Monsieur  Claudel  laughed  his 
mouth  spread  from  ear  to  ear. 

"But  pray  walk  in,  Monsieur  Florent; 
it  is  cold  in  the  shop,  and  as  there  are  no 
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customers  we  shall  be  more  comfortable 
by  the  stove." 

14  I  don't  feel  cold,  thank  you,"  was  my 
reply.  "  Could  I  not  see  the  remainder  of 
the  books  you  still  have  left  over,  Mon- 
sieur Claudel  ?  " 

"  Certainly.  Why  not  ?  John  Baptist, 
John  Baptist  1 "  ho  cried.  . 

His  boy  came  forward,  with  his  mouth, 
as  usual,  wide  open,  but  his  mind  was 
about  as  small  as  his  master's ;  he  was  a 
perfect  simpleton. 

"John  Baptist,  take  Monsieur  Florent 
up  to  the  loft :  he  wants  to  see  our  waste 
paper.  You  will  open  the  shutter  over 
the  hole  in  the#  wall  to  let  the  light  in. 
Do  you  hear  me,  John  Baptist  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  boy ;  and  he 
walked  up-stairs  in  front  of  me,  breathing 
hard  through  his  nostrils  as  he  went.  I 
followed  in  a  melancholy  state  of  mind, 
thinking, — 

"  So  they  sold  everything  ?  Go  and 
work  j-our  life  out  for  such  sons-in-law  as 
that!  If  old  justice  of  peace  Lefranc 
could  rise  from  the  dead,  he  would  curse 
them  down  to  the  sixth  generation.  And 
yet  •  missionaries  are  sent  out.  to  Qhina 
while  we  have  savage  barbarians  at  home 
by  hundreds  and  thousands,  men  who 
would  see  all  the  great  works  of  the  hu- 
man mind  sold  for  two  sous  a  pound: 
Buffon,  Cuvier,  Jussieu,  the  Encyclopedia, 
and  all  the  libraries  of  Europe.  God 
above  I  what  have  we  come  to  ?  Still  the 
reverend  Jesuit  fathers  say  there  are  too 
many  people  who  know  how  to  read  now- 
adays I " 

As  I  thus  sadly  reflected  we  reached 
the  loft.  John  Baptist  took  a  kind  of  lid 
off  the  skylight,  ana  I  saw  all  the  volumes 
in  one  corner,  with  their  covers  lying  in 
a  heap,  and  the  cut  paper  in  a  high  pile 
close  by. 

It  made  me  feel  sick ;  but  I  looked  on 
in  silence,  and  as  John  Baptist  stood  shiv- 
ering in  the  cold,  I  told  him  I  had  seen 
enough,  and  we  would  go  down  again. 

"  Express  my  thanks  to  your  master, 
John  Baptist,"  I  added. 

When  once  down  I  left  the  house  by 
the  private  door,  preferring  not  to  cross 
the  shop,  and  then  went  straight  home. 


From  The  Gornhill  Magazine. 
BRANTOME, 

Tas  remarkable  and  especially  the.  du- 
rable popularity  of  the  writings  of  a 
noticeable  number  of  those  authors  who 
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were  not  professional  penmen  is  a  curious 
circumstance  not  unworthy  of  the  consider- 
ation of  those  who  are  such.  Of  course 
it  is  not  in  the  pages  of  the  writers  alluded 
to  that  correctness  of  style  or  the  graces 
of  orderly  composition  are  to  be  looked 
for.  And  it  is  easy  to  point  out  how  large 
a  share  the  charm  of  these  merits  has  in 
recommending  a  work  to  general  accep- 
tance. Nevertheless,  some  special  charm 
of  their  own  such  works  must  have ;  for 
the  fact  of  the  special  popularity  of  many 
belonging  to  this  category  during  many 
generations  of  writers  is  undeniable. 

Take,  for  instance,  one  of  the  most  sin- 
gular of  the  class  —  Brantdme.  What  is 
the  merit  that  has  caused  and  will  cause 
his  volumes  to  be  printed  again  and  again, 
and  his  name  still  to  be  a  familiar  one  in 
men's  mouths?  His  style  w — especially 
in  the  eyes  of  an  ac:idemy-ridderi  French- 
man—  no  style  at  all.  His  matter  is  very 
frequently  most  objectionable.  His  accu- 
racy in  the  statement  of  matters  of  fact  is 
exceedingly  problematical.  His  gossip, 
hang  together  with  hardly  ns  much  of 
consistence  or  order  as  that  of  beads  on  a 
thread,  is  scarcely  more  indebted  to  the 
art  of  composition  than  an  auctioneer's 
catalogue. ,  Nevertheless,  there  is  the  fact 
that  for  more  than  two  centuries  the  works 
of  the  godleBS  Abbe*  have  lived  and  are 
likely  to  live.  There  is  no  reading  man,  to 
whom  his  name  at  least  is  not  familiar;, 
and  there  is  no  student  of  the  period  to 
which  he  belonged  who  has  not  been 
largely  indebted  to  that  speciality  of  his 
nature,  which  showed  itself  in  what  really 
hardly  deserves  a  more  respectful  name 
than  a  cacoethes  scribendi.  Anquetil,  in  his 
Esprit  de  la  Ligue,  says,  in  speaking  of  the 
■first  edition  of  Brantdme's  works,  that  it 
was  in  twelve  duodecimo  volumes,  that  the 
publisher  would  never  have  printed  them 
m  pocket  volumes,  if  it  had  not  been  felt 
that  it  was  a  book  for  the  toilette  and  the 
promenade  as  much  as  for  the  library. 
And  he  adds,  "  the  prevision  was  a  just 
one,  for  Brantdme  is  everywhere.  Every- 
body chooses  to  have  read  him."  But  this 
was  written  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

In  the  present  day,  when  no  life,  let  the 
hours  of  it  be  husbanded  as  skilfully  and 
used  as  industriously  as  they  may,  can 
suffice  to  enable  a  man  to  deal  with  all 
that  is  worth  reading  of  the  current  litera- 
ture of  the  day,  there  must  be  thousands 
of  reading  men,  very  justly  so  called,  who 
have  never  read,  and  will  never  read,  Bran- 
tdme. And  there  must  be  many  more 
thousands  of  ordinarily  cultivated  people, 


who  are  likely  to  hear  the  old  writer 
spoken  of,  without  having  the  smallest  idea 
whether  he  was  a  writer  of  songs  or  ser- 
mons, an  archbishop  or  a  field-marshal 

Perhaps,  therefore,  it  may  not  be  unac- 
ceptable to  persons  belonging  to  either  of 
the  above  classes  to  hear  who  and  what 
the  Abbd  de  Bran  tome  was,  what  manner 
of  man  ho  was,  and  what  manner  of  boob 
he  wrote. 

Pierre  de  Bourdeille,  Abbe*  et  Sieg- 
neur  do  Brantdme,  was  born,  in  all  proba- 
bility, in  1540.  The  biographical  diction- 
aries, and  writers  of  similar  notices,  copy- 
ing each  other,  state  that  he  was  born  in 
1527,  thus  making  him  eighty-seven  at  the 
time  of  his  death  on  July  5th,  1614.  Bat 
the  comparison  of  several  circumstances, 
which  he  mentions  of  himself  in  various 
parts  of  his  works,  with  other  facts,  the 
dates  of  which  are  known  with  certainty, 
show  this  to  be  impossible,  and  indicate 
the  year  1540  as  that  of  his  birth  with  a 
near  approach  to  certainty.  He  was  thus 
seventy-four  when  he  died.  Francis  I. 
was  King  of  France  when  he  was  bora. 
He  lived  through  the  reigns  of  Henry  IL 
(1547-1558),  Francis  II.  (1559),  Charles 
IX.  (1560-1573),  Henry  III.  (1574-1588), 
Henry  IV.  (1589-1633),  and  died  in  the 
fifth  year  of  Louis  XIII. 

There  is  no  more  interesting  period  of 
modern  history.  Other  epochs  in  the 
lives  of  the  nations  of  modern  Europe 
may  have  been  more  pregnant  with  events 
and  changes  exereising  a  wider  influence 
over  their  future  course  and  destinies. 
But  none  is  equal  to  it  in  picturesque  va- 
riety, and  in  that  abounding  movement 
and  adventurousness  (if  the  word  may  be 
allowed)  which  resulted  from  the  stirring 
up  of  society  from  its  profoundest  depths 
by  the  advent  and  spread  of  new  ideas 
and  modes  of  thought.  It  was,  says  M. 
de  B»  ante,  "  an  age  when  chivalry,  and 
the  independent  manners  derived  from  it, 
had  come  to  an  end,  while  the  obedience 
and  regulated  manners  of  modern  times 
were  not  yet  established ;  an  age  of  disor- 
der, in  which  character  developed  itself 
with  freedom,  in  which  vice  cared  neither 
to  disguise  nor  to  restrain  itself;  in  which 
virtue  was  lovely  because  it  existed  by  ite 
own  choice  and  maintained  itself  by  its 
own  strength ;  in  which  loyalty  had  van- 
ished without  any  diminution  of  valour; 
in  which  religion  was  the  pretext  for  a 
thousand  cruelties  without  any  hypocrisy 
on  the  part  of  the  persecutors ;  an  age 
which  offers  more  of  interest  to  history 
than  any  of  those  which  have  succeeded 
it." 
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And  the  oharm  and  the  value  of  Bran- 
time's  books  is  that  they  paint  this  age 
for  the  reader,  —  "  the  very  form  and  the 
pressure  of  the  time,"  as  no  other  writer 
baa  done  it. 

Brantdme  may  be  said  to  hare  belonged 
to  both  the  great  professions,  which  main- 
ly gave  to  that  time  its  "  form  and  pres- 
sure"— the  Church  and  the  Sword.  The 
family  of  Bourdeille  is  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient and  most  illustrious  of  PeVigord. 
Writing,  some  time  since,  in  these  pages, 
of  another  notability  of  the  same  province 
—  Michel  de  Montaigne  —  the  author 
pointed  to  the  remarkable  manifestation 
in  the  old  essayist  of  the  special  recog- 
nized characteristics  of  the  Gascon  race. 
Mootaigne  was  said  to  be  a  Gascon  of  the 
Gascons.  And  now  we  have  another  Gas- 
con, who  no  less  notably  illustrates  the 
popular  theory  of  the  Gascon  character 
and  confirms  the  truth  of  the  accepted 
dicta  on  the  subject.  Yet  two  more  differ- 
ent men  than,  Montaigne  and  Brantdme 
never  lived ;  and  it  would  be  a  monstrous 
injustice  to  tbe  former  to  suggest  for  a 
moment  that  they  belonged  to  the  Bame 
category  of  human  beings  in  any  other  re- 
spect than  their  common  Gasconism.  But 
Brantdme  was  also  undoubtedly  a  Gascon 
of  the  Gascons.  And  the  reader  will  mark, 
in  the  sequel,  not  without  curiosity,  the 
working  of  the  same  specialty  of  tempera- 
ment in  a  very  different  character. 

Charlemagne,  journeying  in  the  year 
769,  from  Equolesimum  (Angouleme)  to 
Pctrogoricum  (Perigueux),  founded,  on  his 
way,  a  "  Basilica "  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Drome.  And  the  record  tells  us 
that  *•  locus,  quo  Basilica  fundata  est, 
Bran tos mis  dicitur."  Now  the  seat  of  the 
De  Bourdeille  family  was  in  that  immedi- 
ate neighbourhood,  insomuch  that  part  of 
the  lands  of  Brantdme  belonged  to  them. 
Thus  when  Henry  II.  gave  the  Abbey  of 
Brantdme  to  our  author,  then  in  his  six- 
teenth year,  the  preferment  was  a  very 
convenient  one.  The  previous  holder  of 
it  had  been  a  bishop,  and  it  gave  the  title 
of  "  Reverend  father  in  God  "to  the  pos- 
tessor.  Nobody  seems,  however,  to  Jiave 
had  any  idea  that  there  was  any  reason 
why  the  preferment  should  not  be  held  by 
the  young  scion  of  the  noble  race  of  Bour- 
deille. And  the  sixteen-year-old  Abbue 
thenceforward  signed  himself  "  in  any  bill, 
warrant,  quittance,  or  obligation,"  "Le 
reverend  pere  en  Dieu,  Messire  Pierre-  de 
Bourdeille,  Abbe'  de  Brantdme." 

It  will  be  understood  from  this  that 
Brantdme  was  a  name  applicable  to  our 
•ether  alone,  and  not  to.  any  other  mem- 


bers of  his  family.  He  had  two  brotheta 
older  than  himself,  Francois  Viseomte  de 
Bourdeille  and  Jean  de  Bourdeille.  Baft 
they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  name> 
which  their  younger  brother  has  rendered 
so  celebrated. 

The  young  Pierre  de  Bourdeille,  at  a 
very  early  age,  before  he  had  yet  become 
Abbe*  de  Brantdme,  lived  as  page  to  Mar- 
guerite de  Valois,  Queen  of  Navarre.  Andy 
it  may  be,  that  what  he  saw  and  heard  in 
her  court,  gave  that  tinge  of  a  love  of  lit- 
erature to  his  mind,  which  showed  itself, 
after  many  years,  in  leading  him  to  turn 
author  in  his  old  age.  It  is  probable 
enough  also  that  he  may  then  have  been 
imbued  with  the  fira$  lessons  of  that  mo- 
rality which  is  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in 
his  character  as  he  himself  has  painted  it 
for  us.  For  although  Margaret  patroniaed 
learning  and  learned  men,  aod  especially 
received  with  marked  favour  the  profes- 
sors of  the  newly -reformed  faith  —so  much 
so  as  to  have  herself  laboured  under  grave 
suspicion  of  heresy — yet  her  life  and  the 
manner  of  it  was  about  as  far  aa  it  well 
could  be  from  any  savour  of  the  austerity 
which  characterised  at  least  the  professions 
of  the  reformers. 

After  the  death  of  his  patroness  the  ex- 
age  went  to  pursue  his  studies  at  Paris. 
~e  did  not,  however,  finish  the  university 
course  there,  but  was  removed  for  the 
completion  of  it  to  Poitiers,  about  the  year 
1555;  as  appears  from  one  of  his  reminis- 
cences of  that  bon  vieux  temps,  which  is  too 
characteristic  of  it  to  be  omitted. 

At  that  time,  as  the  reader  of  course 
knows,  the  religions  differences  between 
the  Catholics  aod  the  Huguenots  were 
running  high,  and  the  whole  body  of 
French  society  was  entirely  divided  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  between  whom  the 
division  was  as  ntrongly  political  as  reli- 
gious. Now.  at  Poitiers, "  those  of  the  Re- 
ligion," as  the  phrase  was,  mustered  strong. 
And,  of  course,  the  division  was  as  violent 
among  the  scholars  of  the  university  as  in 
any  other  part  of  the  social  world.  The 
ladies  were  there,  as  elsewhere  among  the 
most  violent  partisans  —  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected—  in  a  matter  of  religion.  And 
among  the  moat  zealous  of  the  fair  dev- 
otees of  the  new  faith  in  all  Poitiers. at 
that  time  was  the  wife  .of  an  advocate  of 
the  city,  known  then  to  all  Poitiers,  and 
since,  to  readers  of  the  memoirs  of  the 
time,  as  La  belle  Gotterelle,  by  reason  of 
her  excelling  beauty.  What  Lawyer  Got- 
terelle's  religious  predilections  were  can- 
not be  told ;  for  he  does  not  at  all  appeav 
in  the  story.    It  may  be  conjectured,  how- 
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ever,  that  La  belle  Gotterelle'a  zeal  in  be- 
half of  her  favourite  creed  moved  her  to 
.act  in  a  manner  that  was  not  well  calcu- 
lated to  make  her  husband  look  favoura- 
bly on  the  side  she  espoused.  In  a  word, 
La  belle  Gotterelle  was  an  universal  toast 
among  the  scholars,  and  it  was  well  known 
among  them  that  the  fair  Huguenote  was 
neither  a  a  Lucretia,  nor  unkind  ....  to 
those  of  the  true  faith.  All  the  sweetest 
things  might  be  whispered  in  her  pretty 
ear,  and  find  her  cold  as  snow  —  a  verit- 
able Diana  to  the  whisperer,  if  he  came 
not  furnished  with  the  true  Open  Sesame, 
in  the  shape  of  the  "  mot  du  presche,"  — 
the  text  of  the  last  sermon  at  the  re- 
formed church.  To  the  youths  of  the  true 
faith,  who  could  give  that  proof  of  their 
orthodoxy  and  their  devotion,  La  belle 
Gotterelle  had  nothing  to  refuse !  Nor,  it 
would  seem,  was  her  zeal  without  its  suc- 
cess, for  Brant  dine  declares  that  he  knew 
several  among  the  scholars  of  the  uni- 
versity who  frequented  the  Huguenot 
preachings  for  the  sake  of  the  reward. 

Brantdme,  some  little  time  before  his 
death,  composed  an  epitaph,  which  he  di- 
rected* should  be  engraved  on  his  tomb- 
stone ;  and  which  coutains  a  summary  of 
his  entire  biography.  It  would  be  worth 
transcribing,  for  the  sake  of  the  naive  and 
unblushing  vaingloriousness  of  it,  were  it 
not  that  it  is  exceedingly  long,  and  that 
the  facts  it  records  are  entirely  devoid  of 
interest.  He  complains  in  it  that  other 
courtiers  received  more  reward  in  honours 
and  profit  than  he  did,  "  though  they  were 
not  equal  to  him  (himself  that  is),  nor 
ever  surpassed  him  in  valour  or  in  merit." 
He  concludes  by  bidding  the  passer-by  go 
on  his  way,  and  "leave  to  repose,  him, 
who  in  his  lifetime  never  had  any,  nor 
ease,  nor  pleasure,  nor  contentment.  God 
be  praised,  nevertheless,  for  all,  and  for 
his  Holy  Grace.' ' 

Brantdme's  life,  in  a  word,  was  alter- 
nately that  of  a  courtier  in  the  courts  of 
some  of  the  most  worthless  sovereigns 
who  ever  disgraced  a  throne,  and  that  of  a 
military  adventurer  in  various  lands,  till, 
having  taken  offence  at  being  disappointed 
in  obtaining  a  favour  from  Henry  III.,  he 
threw  up  his  position  of  gentleman  of  the 
chamber ;  and  was  on  the  point  of  joining 
the  rebel  League,  when  he  was  saved  from 
so  rash  a  step  by  a  bad  fall  from  his  horse, 
the  consequences  of  which  kept  him  con- 
fined to  his  bed  for  the  next  four  years. 
From  that  time  forward  to  his  death,  he 
lived  in  retirement  on  his  estate,  occupying 
himself  in  managing  the  affairs  of  his  sis- 
ter-in-law, the  widow  of  his  eldest  brother 


(one  main  part  of  suoh  management  con- 
sisting in  keeping  pretenders  to  the  wid- 
ow's hand  at  a  distance,  and  preventing 
her  from  marrying  again),  and  in  writing 
the  books  which  have  made  his  qame  cele- 
brated. These,  which  were  all  left  bj 
him  in  MS.,  consisted  of  the  following 
works :  — 

The  Lives  of  the  Illustrious  Men  and 
Great  Captains  of  Foreign  Countries;  dedi- 
cated in  a  letter  dated  March  31, 1604,  to 
Margaret,  the  first  wife  of  Henry  IV. 

The  Lives  of  the  Illustrious  Men  and 
Great  Captains  of  France. 

The  Lives  of  Illustrious  Ladies,  boll 
French  and  Foreign- 

The  Lives  of  Women  of  Gallantry.    This 

last  work  was  dedicated  to  Francis,  Duke 

|  of  Ale 09011,  who  died  the  10th  of  Jane, 

1584.    And  it  would  seem,  therefore,  to 

have  been  written  before  the  others. 

Memoires  of  Messiere  Pierre  de  Bovr* 
deille,  Seigneur  of  Brantdme,  containing 
anecdotes  connected  with, duels  at  the 
Court  of  Franco  under  the  kin^s  Henry 
II.,  Francis  II.,  Henry  in.,  and  Henry 
IV. 

It  is  odd  that  Charles  IX.  is  omitted 
from  this  list.  M.  Monmerque",  the  excel- 
lent and  most  competent  editor  of  the  best 
edition  of  our  author's  works,  thinks  that 
the  above  title  was  the  work  of  the  first 
publisher,  and  that  the  omission  was  a 
mistake  which  Brantdme  himself  would 
never  have  made. 

Spanish  Rodomontades  and  Pleasant  Inci- 
dents, Dedicated,  this  also,  to  Marguerite, 
the  wife  of  Henry  IV. 

Certain  translations  from  Lucan,  to 
which,  says  M.  Monmerque,  Brantdme  at- 
tached, notwithstanding  their  mediocrity, 
sufficient  importance  to  dedicate  them 
pompously  to  the  Queen. 

Fragments  of  a  Life  of  Francois  de 
Bourdeille,  his  father. 

A  Funeral  Oration  on  Madame  de  Bour- 
deille, his  sister-in-law  $  together  with  a 
dialogue  in  verse,  entitled,  The  Tomb  of 
Madame  de  Bourdeille,  aud  another  piece  in 
prose  on  the  same  subject. 

It  Jis  by  virtue  of  these  writings  that 
Brantdme's  name  has  lived  and  will  con- 
tinue to  live.  His  doings  in  the  world 
were  of  small  importance  in  his  own  age; 
and  of  neither  importance  nor  interest  in 
this.  What  he  was,  it  is  still  interesting 
to  know  and  understand,  for  he  was  a 
specially  good  specimen  of  his  age  and 
country ;  and  this  his  writings  very  viv- 
idly depict  for  us. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  a  man  who 
had  lived  such  a  life  as  that  of  Brantdme 
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—  the  life  of  a  courtier,  of  a  soldier,  and 
of  a  man  of  pleasure,  in  such  an  age  as  his 

—  would  not  have  attached  any  import- 
ance to  writings  which  had  been  merely 
the  pi*-aller  consolation  of  years  that  he 
would  fain  have  spent  otherwise  had  he 
been  able  to  do  so.  Bat  any  one  who 
formed  such  an  opinion  would  have  reck- 
oned wjthout  taking  into  consideration 
the  peacock-like  Gascon  vanity  of  the  au- 
thor. Here  is  his  own  estimate  of  these 
writings  and  of  the  importance  of  them, 
amusingly  indicated  by  a  passage  from  his 
exceedingly  long  last  will  and  testament. 
It  was  what  was  called  in  those  days  a 
M  testament  mystique,"  a  form  of  proceed- 
ing said  to  have  been  especially  prevalent 
in  the  south  of  France.  The  mystery  of  a 
"testament  mystique"  consisted  in  the 
fact  that  nobody  save  the  testator  knew 
anything  of  the  contents  of  it,  till  it  was 
opeoed  after  his  death.  Instead  of  calling 
a  lawyer  in  the  usual  way  to  draw  up  the 
instrument,  the  testator  wrote  his  wishes 
and  intentions  himself,  and  then  folded 
and  sealed  the  paper.  And  its  legal  force 
and  validity  depended  on  his  delivery  of 
the  document  so  sealed  to  a  notary  public 
with  the  witnessed  declaration  that  the 
paper  so  handed  to  the  keeping  of  the 
notary  contained  his  last  will  and  testa- 
ment 

Here  is  that  portion  of  Brantdme's  will 
which  concerns  his  writings :  — ■ 

"I  will  also  and  eipreasly  charge  my 
heirs,  that  they  cause  to  be  printed  the 
books  which  I  have  composed  by  my  talent 
and  invention,  which  will  be  found  covered 
with  velvet,  either  black,  green,  or  blue, 
and  one  larger  volume,  which  is  that  of 
The  Ladies,  covered  with  green  velvet,  and 
another,  which  is  that  of  the  Rodomon- 
tades, covered  with  velvet  gilt  outside,  and 
curiously  bound,  which  are  all  carefully 
corrected.  There  will  be  found  in  these 
books  excellent  things,  such  as  stories,  his- 
tories, discourses,  and  witty  sayings,  which 
I  flatter  myself  the  world  will  not  disdain 

,  to  read  when  once  it  has  had  a  sight  of 
them/1    fTroe  enough  I)    "I  direct  that  a 

*  sun  of  money  be  taken  from  my  estate 
sufficient  to  pay  for  the  printing  thereof, 
which  certainly  cannot  be  much;  for  I 
hare  known  many  printers  who  would 
have  given  money  rather  than  charged  any 
for  the  right  of  printing  them.  They 
print  many  things  without  charge  which 
are  not  at  all  equal  to  mine.  I  will  also 
that  the  said  impression  shall  be  in  large  and 
handsome  type,  in  order  to  make  the  better 
appearance,  and  that  they  should  appear 
with  the  Boyal  Privilege,  which  the  King 


will  readily  grant  Also,  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  printer  do  not  put  on  the 
title  page  any  supposititious  name  instead 
of  mine.  Otherwise  I  should  be  defrauded 
of  the  glory  which  is  my  due." 

This  curious  peep  into  the  inmost  re* 
cesses  of  our  author's  mind  is  specially 
suggestive  when  considered  with  reference 
to  the  nature  of  the  works  whose  diffusion 
he  was  so  anxious  to  secure.    More  thatr 
one  moralist,  in  speaking  of  the  responsi* 
bilities  of  the  pen,  has  warned  authors  that 
it  would  be  well  for  them  so  to  write,  that 
they  should  wish  no  page  of  theirs  to  be 
cancelled,  when  Conscience  should  be  sum- 
ming the  works  of  a  lifetime  at  its  close. 
And  they  have  fondly  Imagined  that  such' 
a   consideration    would   suffice   to  check 
licentious   pens.      Yet   here    we   have   a 
writer,  a  large  portion  of  whose  works* 
are  almost  unparalleled  in  their  cynical 
licentiousness,  who,  shortly  before  he  quits 
the  world,  takes  special  care  for  the  prcser-' 
vat  ion,  and  publication  of  these  shameless- 
writings  1    Not  a  free-thinker,  a  material-: 
ist  who  believed  in  no  future,  or  a  Gallio 
who  cared  for  none  of  these  things  I     Had^ 
Brantdme  been  such  the  case  would  have 
been  far  less  strange  And  curious.     But* 
our  author  had  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  > 
he  was  a  good  Catholic  and  a  good  Chris- 
tian 1    He  would  have  told  you  that  he  be- 
lieved implicitly  all  that  the  Church  bade 
him  to  believe.    And  nothing  is  more  clear  • 
than  that  his  conscience  was  as  void  of 
offence  in  writing  what  has  offended  so* 
many,  as  it  might  have  been  had  he  left 
nothing  but  sermons   behind  him!     And 
herein  lies  the  special  interest  attaching  to 
him  as  a  representative  man  of  the  time 
in  which  he  lived. 

M.  de  Barante  well  says  of  him  that  "  he  •■ 
expresses    the   entire    character   of  his 
country  and  of  his  profession.    Careless 
of  the  difference  between  good  and  evil ; 
a  courtier  who  has  no  idea  that  anything 
can  be  blameworthy  in  the  great,  but  who 
sees  and  narrates  their  vices  and  their* 
crimes  all  the  more  frankly  in  that  he  is 
not  very  sure  whether  what  he  tells  be 
good  or  bad ',  as  indifferent  to  the  honour 
of  women  as  he  is  to  the  morality  of  men  ; 
relating  scandalous  things  with  no  con- 
sciousness that  they  are  such,  and  almost 
leading  his  reader  into  accepting  them  as 
the  simplest  things  in  the  world,  so  little 
importance  does  be  attach  to  them ;  term-' 
ing   that    Louis    XL,    who  poisoned  his- 
brother,    the   good   King   Louis;    calling - 
women,    whose  adventures  could  hardly! 
have  been  written  by  any  pen  save  his 
own,  *  honnites  dames  * ;  careless  as  to  any 
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great  exactitude  in  his  relations,*  bat 
painting  them  vigorously  with  the  true 
general  colouring  of  the  tiroes,.  .  .  .  what 
fie  relates,  and  still  more  the  manner  in 
which  he  relates  it,  makes  us  live  in  the 
▼err  midst  of  that  age.*' 

With  regard  to  the  phrase,  remarked  on 
by  Barante  above,  which  in  truth  Bran- 
tome  uses  so  constantly,  that  when  a  "  belle 
€i  honnete  dame  "  is  spoken  of,  you  are  sure 
that  some  abomination  is  coming,  it  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  he  never  styles  such 
ladies  "  vertueuses."  And  he  seems  to  use 
the  word  "  honnete  "  much  in  the  sort  of 
sense  in  which  a  three-bottle  man  was 
styled  "  an  honest  fellow  "  in  the  days  of 
our  grandfathers. 

The  following  remarks  of  Anquetil  f  are 
worth  citing  id  illustration  and  completion 
of  those  of  M.  de  Barante :  — 

"In  reading  Brantdme,"  he  says,  "a 
problem  presents  itself  which  is  difficult 
of  solution.  It  is  very  common  to  find 
this  author  joining  together  the  most  con- 
tradictory ideas  in  point  of  morals.  Some- 
times he  will  represent  a  woman  as  aban- 
doned to  the  most  shameless  libertinage, 
and  then  will  end  by  saying  that  she  was 
discrete  and  a  good  Christian.  Similarly 
of  a  priest,  a  monk,  or  of  any  other  eccle- 
siastic, he  will  relate  anecdotes  more  than 
licentious,  and  then  will  wind  up  his  men- 
tion of  them  by  saying,  very  seriously, 
that  the  person  in  question  lived  a  good 
and  regular  life,  and  was  a  respectable 
churchman.  Almost  all  his  works  are  full 
of  such  contradictions,  which  leads  me  to 
propound  this  question.  Was  Brantdme  a 
libertine,  who  was  only  mocking  at  religion 
when  he  affects  to  speak  thus;  or  was  he 
one  of  those  whom  the  world  considers 
amiably  thoughtless,  and  who,  without 
principles,  and  without  intention,  confound 
vice  and  virtue  together  ?  " 

Brantdme  writes  and  writes  constantly 
in  the  manner  which  so  puzzles  the  grave, 
but  somewhat  dull,  historian.  But  An- 
quetil, in  the  naive  statement  of  his  diffi- 
culty, shows  less  knowledge  of  the  time 
when  Brantdme  lived,  than  is  becoming  in 
an  historian.  The  courtier  of  Charles  IX. 
and  Henry  HI.-— the  reverend  father  in 
God,  who  lived  the  vagabond  life  of  an 
adventure-seeking  swashbuckler,  had  sim- 


*  The  best  critics,  however,  teem  to  oonour  in 
thinking  that  Brantome  may  be  relied  upon  as  truth- 
Ail  with  regaiH  to  those  things  which  he  rep-^nts 
himself  as  having  seen  or  known  of  his  own  per- 
sonal knowledge;  hid  on  trustworthiness  as  an  au- 
thority being  confined  to  the  many  oases  in  which 
his  statements  are  prefaced  by  "I  have  heard,"  or 
•«  It  is  said." 

f  Esprit  de  la  Ligxu,  torn.  L  p.  82.    Edit.  1767. 
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ply  no  conception  that  religion  had  aught 
to  do  with  restraining  such  conduct  as  be 
describes.  If  a  man  or  a  woman  was  not 
a  Huguenot,  went  to  mass,  had  the  proper 
sacraments  at  proper  time  and  place,  they 
were,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  good 
Christiana.  And  in  taking  this  view  of 
the  matter,  Brantdme  wae  neither  a  hypo- 
critical nor  even  a  careless  speaker.  He 
fully  supposed  and  believed  such  to  be  the 
case.  And  as  for  any  sort  of  sentiment  as 
to  the  real  moral  and  spiritual  nature  of 
the  debaucheries  he  describe*,  you  might 
as  well  have  expected  it  from  an  ape  or  a 
ig.  The  social  atmosphere  in  which  he 
ived  made  it  impossible  that  his  mind 
should  conceive  any  such  ideas. 

Le  Laboureur,  writing  about  a  hundred 
years  before  Anquetil,  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century  that  is,  says  of 
Brantdme  that  the  fault  of  having  written 
such  a  book  as  his  Dames  Gaiantee  mart 
be  explained  by  the  corruption  of  the 
court  of  his  day,  "  of  which  one  might  tell 
far  more  terrible  histories  than  those 
which  he  has  narrated."  And  Le  Labour- 
eur was  a  man  who  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about  in  that  matter. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  sort  of  magic-Ian- 
tern-like  peeps  into  the  past  one  geti 
from  Brantdme,  and  of  the  way  he  has  of 
painting  a  scene  with  a  slight  and  easy 
but  happy  word  or  two,  here  is  a  peep  at 
the  celebrated  Chancellor  de  l'Hdpitai  — 
a  man  who  was  as  much  out  of  his  place  . 
in  that  age  as  Brantdme  was  in  and  of 
it:  — 

44  Another  Cato  he  was,"  says  Brantdme, 
"  who  knew  right  well  how  to-oensure  and 
correct  the  corrupt  world.  He  had  all  the 
look  of  it  too,  with  his  great  white  beard, 
his  pale  face,  and  his  grave  manners,  which 
made  him  look  like  a  veritable  portrait 
of  St.  Jerom;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
many  at  Court  called  him  so  I  Everybody 
was  afraid  of  him;  and,  above  all,  the 
magistrates,  of  whom  he  was  the  chief.  I 
remember  atMoulins  once,  I  had  asked  M. 
d'Estrozze,*  who  was  a  favourite  of  his, 
to  speak  to  him  about  some  business  of 
mine,  which  he  despatched  for  roe  at  once, 
and  kept  Strozzi  and  me  to  dine  with  him* 
We  dined  very  well,  we  three  alone  at 
table  in  his  chamber  with  him.  He  gave 
us  nothing  but  bouilli,  though;  for  that 
was  his  ordinary  fare  at  dinner.  But  all 
dinner-time    there  was  nothing  but  fine 

•  This  is  the  fashion  in  whloh  he  Freoohlflts  the 
name  of  Pletro  Strozzi,  the  son  of  the  celebrated 
FIHppo  Strozzi,  who  after  his  father's  death  in 
prison  sought  and  found  a  career  and  fortase  la 
France. 
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discourse*,  beaux  mofe,  and  beautiful  sen- 
tence*, which  came  ont  of  the  mouth  of 
this  great  personage,  with  now  and  then 
ft  pleasant  word  of  jest.  After  dinner  he 
ma  told  that  two  magistrates,  who  had 
received  nominations  of  President  and 
Councillor,  were  waiting  to  be  admitted 
by  him  into  their  appointments.  He 
ordered  them  to  be  at  once  shown  in, 
bat  did  not  rise  or  more  an  inch  from 
sis  chair  to  receive  them.  They  were 
staking  in  their  shoes  like  leaves  in  the 
wind  He  had  a  great  book  brought  in 
and  placed  upon  the  table ;  opened  it  him- 
s*H  and  pointing  to  certain  passages, 
called  on  them  to  explain  them,  and  reply 
to  his  questions  upon  them.  They  an- 
«wered  so  stupidly  and  so  wide  of  the 
mark  that  they  kept  contradicting  them- 
selves, and  did  not  know  what  to  say ;  in 
took  sort,  that  he  was  obliged  to  give 
them  a  lecture,  and  telling  them  that  they 
were  bat  asses,  bid  them  go  back  to  the 
schools  again.  Strozzi  and  I  were  sitting 
in  the  chimney-corner  the  while,  and  saw 
all  the  wry  faces  they  made,  and  the 
night  of  the  poor  devils,  who  looked  for 
all  the  world  like  men  going  to  be  hanged. 
We  laughed  our  fill  under  the  chimney. 
When  they  had  gone  out  the  Chancellor 
tamed  to  oa  and  said, *  They  are  a  pretty 
pair  of  asses;  it  ought  to  lie  heavy  on  the 
fang's  conscience  to  give  magistracies  to 
such  people.'  Strozzi  and  I  said  to  him, 
'Possibly,  monsieur,  you  gave  them  nuts 
to  crack  too  hard  for  their  teeth?1 
Whereupon  he  laughed  and  said, '  By  your 
leave,  gentlemen,  they  were  very  small 
Blatters  I  asked  them,  and  things  which 
they  ought  to  have  known.'  That  will 
•how,"  concludes  firantdme,  "how  igno- 
rance fared  before  this  great  Chancellor 
—why  the  men  stood  like  malefactors  be- 
fore him  1" 

Here  is  a  little  trait  of  the  great  Con- 
stable de  Montmorenci,  which  gives  a  com- 
pleting touch  to  the  many  characters  his- 
torians have  drawn  of  him,  but  which  as- 
suredly might  be  sought  in  vain  in  any 
other  pages  than  those  of  our  gossipping 
ssther.  Brantdme  is  remarking  that  he 
vas  such  an  excellent  Christian,  and 
"sever  failed  to  maintain  Christianity  in 
himself  as  long  as  he  lasted,  never  dero- 
gating from  it."  He  tells  many  stories  of 
his  unbridled  violence,  tyranny,  and  in- 
justice with  unqualified  admiration;  but 
"he  never  failed  to  say  and  keep  np  (en- 
*denir)  bis  paternosters  every  morning, 
whether  he  remained  in  the  house,  or  went 
oat  to  the  field,  to  the  army.  So  that  it 
was  a, common  sayiug  among  the  soldiers, 


that  one  must  beware  of  the  paternoster* 
of  the  Constable.  For  as  disorders  were 
Very  frequent,  he  would  say,  while  mum- 
bling ana  muttering  his  paternosters  all 
the  time,  *  Go  and  fetch  that  fellow,  and 
hang  me  him  up  to  this  tree  1 '  *  Out  with 
a  file  of  harquebusiers  here  before  me  this, 
instant  for  the  execution  of  this  man  I' 
'Barn  me  this  village  instantly  1'  'Cut 
me  to  pieces  at  once  all  these  villain  peas- 
ants, who  have  dared  to  hold  this  church 
against  the  King  I '  And  all  this  without 
ever  ceasing  from  his  paternosters  till  he 
had  finished  them,  —  thinking  that  he 
would  have  done  very  wrong  to  put  them 
off  to  another  time  ;  so  conscientious  was 
he  I" 

There  is  a  little  anecdote  of  Bayard,  the 
"Chevalier  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche," 
which,  despite  the  abundance  of  record 
we  have  of  Bayard,  the  reader  will  thank 
Brantdme  for  having  preserved.  It  was 
at  the  retreat  of  Rebec,  bo  disastrous  for 
France,  that  Bayard  was  killed,  shot  by 
an  harquebuse  in  the  back  while  protect- 
ing the  retreat.  He  had  been  helped  to 
dismount,  and  was  lying  -under  a  tent, 
which  the  courtesy  of  Pescaro,  the  general 
on  the  Spanish  side,  had  ordered  to  be 
placed  over  him  wnile  he  died.  And  as  he 
thus  lay,  the  renegade  Constable  Bourbon, 
who  was  fighting  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy, 
passed  by  and  said, "  Ah,  M.  de  Bayard,  in 
truth  I  am  sorry  for  you  I "  To  which  the 
dying  hero  replied,  "For  the  love  of 
Heaven,  monsieur,  do  not  be  sorry  for  me. 
1  am  dying  for  my  king  and  for  my  faith. 
Be  sorry  for  yourself;  you  are  fighting 
against  your  faith  and  against  your  king  I** 
Bourbon  hung  his  head  and  passed  on  with- 
out another  word. 

These  are  the  sort  of  little  incidents 
with  which  Brantdme's  pages  are  filled; 
and  it  will  be  readily  believed  that,  as  M. 
de  Barante  says,  they  do  more  to  give  the 
reader  a  living  and  vividly-coloured  picture 
of  his  times  than  any  other  writer  who  can 
be  named.  Brantdme's  French,  though 
not  difficult,  would  perhaps  be  found  some- 
what puzzling  by  those  who  have  been  ac- 
customed to  no  French  save  that  of  the 
great  period  of  French  literature.  It  does 
not  follow  that  you  would  understand 
Brantdme  because  you  can  read  Voltaire 
without  difficulty.  But  the  difficulty  of 
some  passages  here  and  there  in  the  pages 
of  the  gossiping  old  soldier  in  retirement, 
arises  as  muoh  from  his  extreme  careless- 
ness as  from  the  archaisms  of  his  style.  The 
progress  which  the  language  made  in  the 
half  century  before  Brantdme  wrote  was 
immense ;  and  a  very  little  practice  will 
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enable  a  tolerable  French  scholar  to  read 
him  readily. 

Most  of  the  writers,  who  have  belonged ' 
to  the  category  to  which  Brantdme  belongs, 
in  so  far  as  they  have  been  gossips,  chatting 
to  the  reader  of  anything  and  everything 
that  was  in  their  minds,  without  any  liter- 
ary pretence,  telling  their  anecdotes  for 
the  mere  pleasure  of  telling  them,  have  be- 
come, and  have  held  their  place  as  personal 
favourites  with  the  world  of  readers. 
They  have  been,  or  at  all  events  have  given 
the  world  the  impression  that  they  were 
not  only  pleasant  but  amiable  men  —  men  I 
whom  one  would  have  liked  to  know,  and 
have  loved  as  friends.  But  it  must  be 
owned  that  Brantdme  is  not  of  this  num- 
ber. His  writings  do  not  leave  the  impres- 
sion that  he  was  a  loveable  man.  Nor  is 
the  picture  of  the  old  man  in  his  retire- 
ment, painting  to  the  life  an  age  and  a 
society  in  which  it  was  pollution  to  have 
lived,  a  pleasing  one.  His  absurdly  exag- 
gerated vanity  took  the  form  of  extreme 
selfishness,  and  of  a  sore  discontent,  which 
continually  complained  that  the  treatment 
the  world  had  given  him  fell  very  short  of 
what  his  merit  deserved.  The  vai  notori- 
ousness which  was  the  master  passion  of 
his  nature,  he  considered  to  be,  and  is  con- 
stantly calling  his  «*  grandeur  d'&rae." 
And  this  "  grandeur  d'&rae  "  continually 
led  him  to  imagine  that  his  righto,  his 
dignity,  his  interests  were  not  sufficiently 
deferred  to  by  those  around  him.  He  was 
continually  engaged  in  lawsuits  with  those 
around  him,  and  these,  together  with  his 
cares  for  the  keeping  away  of  suitors  from 
his  sister-in-law,  seem  to  have  divided  his 
time  with  his  books.  He  was  constantly 
at  law  with  the  monks  of  his  Abbey  of 
Brantdme.  He  instituted  a  suit  against 
bis  neighbour,  the  Seigneur  de  Contanho. 
Ho  went  to  law  with  three  different  people, 
because  they  refused  to  swear  foi  et  horn- 
mage  to  him  as  their  seigneur ;  and  with 
respect  to  one  of  these  he  orders  by  his 
will  that  his  heirs  shall  pursue  the  offender 
to  the  utmost,  and  disinherits  any  one  of 
them  who  shall  fail  to  do  so ;  "  it  not  being 
reasonable,"  says  the  will,  "  to  leave  this 
little  wretch  at  rest,  who  descends  from  a 
tow  family,  and  whose  grandfather  was 
nothiug  but  a  notary." 

This  will  is  altogether  a  singular  speci- 
men of  pride  and  self-love.  Fearing  to  be 
neglected  in  his  old  age,  he  disinherits  be- 
forehand any  of  his  nephews  who  shall 
have  ill-treated  or'  neglected  him,  or  not 
niade  much  of  him,  and  aided  him  with 


good  offices  and  kindnesses.  He  adds  this 
clause,  which,  Monmerque  says,  would 
alone  suffice  to  characterise  the  man:  "If 
perchance  I  should  come  to  have  or  receive 
any  injury,  offence,  or  insult,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, an  attempt  against  my  life,  either 
by  any  member  of  my  own  family  or  by  a 
stranger,  on  which,  by  reason  of  the  weak- 
ness and1  feebleness  of  age,  I  might  be  un- 
able to  revenge  myself,  I  will  and  intend 
that  my  nephews  and  nieces,  or  their  hus- 
bands, shall  pursue  and  take  vengeance 
in  every  respect  the  same  as  I  should  have 
done  in  my  green  and  vigorous  youth, 
during  which  I  may  boast,  and  I  thank  God 
for  it,  that  I  never  received  an  injury  with- 
out being  revenged  or  the  author  of  it 
And  those  of  my  heirs  male,  or  the  hus- 
bands of  my  female  heirs,  who  shall  neglect 
the  said  vengeance,  and  shall  not  perform 
it  either  by  arms  or  by  legal  means,  shall 
by  this  my  will  be  cut  off  from  receiviajr 
any  portion  of  my  said  property;  and  all 
shall  go  to  those  who  shall  take  vengeance 
for  me.  And  if  all  of  them,  which  I  caa- 
uot  believe,  shall  fail  in  this  duty,  then  I 
will  that  all  my  property  should  go  to  the 
poor,  and  to  the  Hdtel  Dieu  at  Paris." 

A  codicil  to  the  same  instrument, exe- 
cuted on  October  5th,  1613,  appoints  bis 
niece  the  Countess  of  Duretal  his  executor, 
charging  her  with  the  duty  of  publishing 
his  manuscripts.  But  the  Countess  ana 
her  advisers  found  this  rather  a  difficult 
task  for  a  lady  to  perform,  considering  the 
nature  of  a  portion  of  the  writings;  and 
Madame  de  Duretal  contented  herself  with 
preserving  her  uncle's  manuscripts  in  the 
library  of  the  family  chateau.  Moreover, 
when  at  a  later  day  they  were  printed,  it 
was  impossible  to  obtain  that  Prioileye  du 
Roiy  which  their  author  fancied  would  have 
been  given  so  readily.  They  were  printed 
for  the  first  time  in  nine  pocket  volumes, 
in  the  Elzevir  type,  by  the  brothers  Steac- 
ker  at  the  Hague,  but  with  the  name  of 
Samix  and  the  date  Leyden  on  the  title 
page.  A  new  edition  was  published  at  the 
Hague  in  1740,  in  fifteen  pocket  volumes 
of  the  Elzevir  size.  Sundry  re-impresaiona 
have  been  published  from  these  two  edi- 
tions. And  in  1787  Bastien  printed  an 
edition  in  eight  volumes,  8vo^  at  Paris,  hot 
it  was  merely  a  reprint  from  that  of  1740. 
By  far  the  best  edition  of  BrantoWs 
works  now  is  that  of  Fouoault,  Paris,  1822, 
in  seven  volumes  8vo-,  which  was  printed 
to  form  a  continuation  to  the  Petitot  col- 
lection of  Mtmoires  pour  servir  h  CHistoirt 
de  France. 
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from  The'Economlst. 
THE  EKFESOB  HAPOLEON. 

The  death  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  his  later  life. 
h  was  in  1866  that  he  first  began  percep- 
tibly to  loee  confidence  in  himself,  to 
shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  his  own 
power,  and  to  desire  if  means  might  be 
found  to  transmute  his  Caesarisra  into 
Constitutional  Monarchy.  Observers  im- 
agined that  he  was  alarmed  by  the  prog* 
rets  of  Prussia,  and  the  foreseen  necessity 
of  embarking  on  a  new  and  a  great  cam- 

Sign ;  and  no  doubt  the  success  of  Prince 
smarck's  policy  did  weigh  upon  his  mind 
and  disturb  his  judgment,  but,  as  is  now 
perceived,  there  was  another  cause.  He 
had  been  attacked  by  a  malady,  which,  be- 
sides threatening  the  constitution,  exerts 
a  singular  power  over  the  mind,  frequently 
depriving  it  of  nervous  strength,  of  energy, 
sad  of  the  capacity  of  resolution.  It  was 
as  a  victim  to  incipent  stoue  that  the  Em- 
peror formed  the  Oliivier  ministry  and  his 
new  plan  of  Government,  and  many  -of  his 
delays,  hesitations,  and  vacillations,  to- 
gether with  the  febrile  irritability  with 
which  he  pressed  forward  his  idea  of  a  new 
plebiscite,  may  be  attributed  to  the  grow- 
ing, though  secret,  influence  of  his  malady. 
Under  its  influence  he  ceased  to  be  able  to 
eramine  into  details,  lost  his  confidence  in 
old  friends,  and  began  to  indulge  in  the 
despondency  which  sent  him  in  1870  to 
the  field  a  man  beaten  in  advance.  He 
lost  the  inclination  to  take  the  trouble  to 
select  new  men  who  had  become  indispen- 
sable, and  to  bear  with  men  who  had  inde- 
pendent opinions,  or  opinions  hostile  to 
his  own.  When  during  the  campaign  his 
exertions  increased  his  complaint,  he  had 
no  longer  the  energy  to  direct ;  and  when 
at  Sedan  a  tremendous  effort  might  have 
saved  him,  he  had  not  the  physical  power 
to  make  it,  or  even  to  entertain  strongly 
the  idea  of  making  it.  His  later  failures 
were  in  fact  the  results  of  his  physical  con- 
dition, or  at  all  events  so  far  the  results 
of  it,  that  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  just 
conception  of  the  degree  to  which  his  orig- 
inal powers  had  been  impaired. 

In  spite  of  his  failure,  and  of  the  stream 
of  contemporary  thought,  which  is  greatly 
influenced  by  the  misfortunes  that  failure 
brought  on  France,  we  believe  those 
powers  to  hare  been  very  considerable, 
ftapqleon  the  Third,  though  not  a  great 
administrator  —  a  function  for  which  he 
was  too  indolent  -7  was  perhaps  the  most 
reflective  and  tnsighted,  not  far-Bighted, 
of  the  modern  statesmen  of  France.  He 
perceived  years  before  other  men  the  spell 


which  the  name  of  his  uncle  threw  over 
the  Frenchmen  who  had  forgotten  the  dis- 
asters of  1815.  He  comprehended  years 
before  other  men  that  the  peasantry  were 
the  governing  body,  and  would,  if  secured 
in  their  properties,  adhere  firmly  to  any 
strong  Executive.  He  understood  the  la- 
tent power  existing  in  the  idea  of  nation- 
alities years  before  old  diplomatists  could 
see  in  it  anything  but  a  dream.  He  was 
1  aware  of  the  resources  which  might  be  de- 
veloped by  a  Free-trade  policy  before  a 
single  politician  in  France  had  realized  the 
first  principles  of  economic  finance.  Alone 
among  French  politicians  he  contrived  to 
conciliate  the  Papacy,  or  rather  to  master 
it,  without  breaking  with  the  Republicans, 
and  alone  among  Frenchmen  he  ventured 
to  declare  that  England  was  the  best  ally 
France  could  have.  Whenever  his  brain 
could  work  freely  without  necessity  for 
previous  labour  he  was  a  clear-sighted 
statesman,  and  it  was  only  when  a  sub- 
ject had  to  be  learned  up,  like  the,  condi- 
tion of  the  Northern  States  of  the  Union 
or  the  organization  of  Prussia,  that  his 
mental  power  became  useless  or  even  de- 
ceptive. We  are  by  no  means  convinced 
that  had  he  not  gone  to  war  his  new  Con- 
stitution would  have  failed,  for  it  would 
have  given  France  her  freedom,  and  yet 
allowed,  through  the  plebiscite,  of  the  oc- 
casional revolutions  which  France  from 
time  to  time  will  always  demand.  A  new 
generation  of  men  would  have  come  for- 
ward, and  would  have  exercised  the  power 
which  the  Emperor,  pressed  by  pain,  by 
despondency,  and  by  indolence,  no  longer 
desired  to  wield.  He  had  perceived  long 
before  his  great  adherents  that  French- 
men were  tired  of  compression,  and  the 
violence  of  the  expansion  was  due  in  great 
measure  to  his  decaying  energy  and  reso- 
lution. Up  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  > 
could  still  be  resolved,  but  it  was  only  in 
the  passive  way  —  the  way  possible  to  a 
man  not  required  to  do  anything  but  sit 
quietly  in  an  arm-chair  and  weigh  advice. 
The  effect  of  his  bodily  health  is  an  argu- 
ment to  the  discredit  not  the  credit  of  per- 
sonal government,  but  it  must  be  consid- 
ered in  any  just  estimate  of  the  Emperor's 
mental  power.  We  do  not  expect  from 
M.  Thiers  the  pliability  of  a  young  man, 
nor  is  it  fair  to  expect  from  a  middle-aged 
Emperor,  tortured  with  the  stone,  the  se- 
rene reflectiveness  of  a  political  philoso- 
pher. 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  discuss  frankly  the 
character  of  the  Emperor,  but  as  we  have 
indicated  the  greatest  of  his  mental  powers 
-—cool  and  broad  political   insight  — we: 
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may  also  indicate  the  greatest  of  his  men- 
tal  defects  as  s  politician.  He  had,  we 
think,  an  incapability,  almost  beyond  pre- 
cedent, of  securing  competent  agents.  He 
never  discovered  a  great  soldier.  He 
never  found  out  a  great  statesman.  He 
never  secured  a  great  financier.  Only  two 
of  his  agents  —  M.  de  Morny  and  M  Pietri 
—can  be  pronounced  first-rate  men  of  any 
kind,  and  the  mass  of  them  could  hardly 
be  classed  as  fourth-rate  or  fifth-rate  men. 
This  was  the  more  remarkable  because  he 
himself  was  not  unpleasant  to  his  people, 
not  capricious,  not  exacting,  not  disposed 
to  change ;  and  as  France  is  full  of  able 
men  only  too  anxious  to  serve,  it  must 
have  been  due  to  some  want  in  his  own 
mind  —  a  want  which  is  by  no  means  easy 
to  understand.  Mere  want  of  insight  into 
individual  character  does  not  explain  the 
failure,  for  that  would  leave  promotion 
open  to  everybody,  and  consequently  leave 
to  the  able  all  their  chances  unimpaired; 
Mere  indolence  does  not  explain  it,  for 
amidst  the  500,000  officials  employed  in 
France  it  does  not  take  very  much  trouble 
to  pick  out  a  few  strong  men ;  and  mere 
carelessness  does  not  explain  it,  for  the 
Emperor  was  well  aware  how  badly  he 
was  sometimes. served.  It  is  difficult,  con- 
sidering the  wealth  of  intellect  in  France, 
to  doubt  that  the  Emperor  had  the  foible 
of  men  whose  position  is  slightly  uncer- 
tain, that  he  was  jealous  of  very  able  per- 
sons, particularly  if  they  were  statesmen  ; 
regarded  all  suoh  as  his  uncle  regarded 
Moreau  —  as  possible  rivals  and  successors. 
Such  men  are  usually  independent,  and  he 
wanted  his  agents  to  obey.  Such  men  in 
France  argue  well,  and  the  Emperor  was 
not  good  at  debate  either  in  public  or 
private.  Such  men .  above  all,  if  French- 
men, are  anxious  to  make  their  personal- 
ity felt,  and  the  Emperor  could  not  bear 
that  any  personality  should  be  felt  except 
his  own,  lest  it  should  attract  the  regard 
of  a  population  acou3tomed  to  raise  its 
favourites  to  the  top.  It  was  this  feeling 
w^ich  induced  him  twice  to  accompany  his 
armies,  though  he  knew  he  was  no  soldier, 
and  so  secure  that  no  general  should  ob- 
tain the  suffrages  of  the  army.  It  was  this 
feeling  which  made  him  close  up  so  many 
political  careers,  till  it  became  nearly 
impossible  for  an  able  man  in  France  to 
manifest  his  ability,  and  this  feeling  which 
induced  him  to  prefer  mere  red  tapists  in 
the  War  Department,  where  he  never  but 
once  had  a  first-rate  man,  Marshal  Niel, 
who  was  practically  nominated  by  the 
army.  Above  all  it  was  this  feolin?,  great- 
ly exasperated  by  disease,  which  induced 


him  to  underrate  his  own  position,  and 
doubt  whether  without  victory  he  could  re- 
tain his  hold  on  France.  There  is  not  a 
doubt  that,  if  he  had  remained  quiet,  the 
peasantry  and  the  army  would  nave  re* 
mained  true  to  him;  but  he  could  not 
with  his  morbid  sense  of  insecurity,  irri- 
tated to  madness  by  disease,  believe  the 
truth,  and  therefore  he  fell.  We  shall,  at 
time  goes  on  and  memoirs  appear,  know 
much  more  of  Napoleon  in.  than  we  de 
now,  but  we  believe,  when  all  is  known, 
the  world  will  decide  that  his  grand  merit 
as  a  politician  was  a  certain  clearness  of 
insight,  and  that  his  grand  defect  was  self- 
distrust,  leadiug  to  jealous  impatience  of 
capacities  unlike  or  superior  to  his  own. 
To  declare  him  a  great  man  may  be  im- 
possible* in  the  face  of  his  failures,  but  to 
declare  him  a  small  one  is  ridiculous. 
Small  men  dying  in  exile  do  not  leave 
wide  gaps  in  the  European  political  hori- 
zon. 


From  The  8atuday  Rerisw. 
OVERWORK. 

Every  one  who  has  .had  much,  to  do 
with  schoolboys  or  undergraduatea  is 
aware  of  a  pleasant  fiction  which  is  current 
amongst  them,  but  which  receives  still 
more  credit  from  their  mothers  and  sisters. 
A  young  gentleman  whose  face  is  rather 
pale,  whose  hand  shakes  more  than  is  fit- 
tin?  at  his  time  of  life,  and  who  has  a  gen- 
erally dilapidated  appearance  at  the  end 
of  term,  is  apt  to  ascribe  those  symptoms 
to  the  superhuman  efforts  which  he  has 
made  in  passing  the  Littlego.  He  throws 
out  dare  hints  about  the  necessity  of 
fastening  a  wet  towel  round  his  head,  and 
.supporting  his  nervous  system  by  copious 
draughts  of  green  tea.  His  female  rela- 
tives naturally  sympathise,  and  regard  ex- 
aminers as  stony-hearted  infiicters  of 
tortures  upon  the  young.  The  more  ex- 
perienced and  impartial  observer  is  apt  to 
be  sceptical.  It  is  indeed  true  that  some 
young  men  have  injured  their  constitutions, 
and  probably  more  are  likely  to  Buffer  the 
same  injury,  nnder  the  influence  of  com- 
petitive examinations.  But  it  is  also  tree 
that  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  fiction  is  tol- 
erably transparent  to  the  young  gentle- 
man's college  acquaintance.  Overwork  Is 
sometimes  a  simple  appeal  for  compassion ; 
its  supposed  victim  is  merely  acting  the 
part  of  pallid  student  to  impress  the  audi* 
enoe  at  home.  More  frequently  it  is  a  deli- 
cate periphrasis  for  other  evils  of  a  less  pie- 
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statable  nature.  Its  sufferer  may  be  im- 
paling to  intellectual  exertion  what  is 
natty  dae  to  a  misguided  passion  for  sup- 
perparties  and  to  nights  spent  in  devotion 
to  loo.  In  short,  overwork  is  a  highly 
convenient  veil  to  throw  over  the  innumer- 
able methods  in  which  a  youth  may  injure 
bis  constitution.  If  the  physical  mischiefs 
produced  by  excessive  study  could  be  fairly 
compared  with  the  mischiefs  produced  by 
other  causes,  we  have  a  shrewd  suspicion 
that  their  sum  total  would  be  infinitely 
less  than  is  generally  supposed.  We  may 
sty  pretty  confidently,  from  a  tolerably 
wide  experience,  that  the  number  of  vic- 
tims to  overwork  is  utterly  insignificant 
compared  with  the  number  of  victims  from 
other  causes,  and  with  the  number  of  cases 
is  which  the  excuse  is  imposed  upon  soft- 
hearted relations. 

What  is  true  of  undergraduates  is  at 
least  equally  true  in  later  life.  Most  men, 
as  they  grow  older,  grow  lazier,  and  at  the 
same  time  become  more  accomplished  hyp- 
ocrites. For  both  reasons  they  acquire 
greater  skill  in  imposing  upon  themselves 
and  others.  A  young  man  brought  up  in 
happy  ignorance  of  physiological  laws,  and 
placed  under  the  stimulus  of  a  competition 
whose  importance  he  grossly  exaggerates, 
does  occasionally  take  liberties  with  his 
constitution.  When  he  becomes  conscious 
of  his  digestive  apparatus,  he  grows  more 
cautioQS,  and  is  less  accessible  to  excite- 
ment. He  cannot  be  ridiculed  by  his  com- 
panions, and  he  becomes  an  adept  in  the 
art  of  self-flattery.  Everybody  likes  to 
thiok  that  he  is  making  superhuman  exer- 
tions, and  his  wife  and  family  accept  his 
theories  much  more  readily  than  his  tutors 
sad  competitors.  And  thus,  when  some 
eminent  man  breaks  down  under  the  strain 
of  his  labours,  there  is  immediately  a  cho- 
rus of  hard-working  people  who  are  ready 
to  exclaim  Yes,  we  are  all  breaking  down. 
The  cry  is  taken  up  by  the  newspapers, 
and  we  are  treated  to  eloquent  sermons  < 
upon  the  terrible  excitement  and  the  inces- 
sant wear  and  tear  of  modern  life.  We 
are  living  too  fast,  burning  the  candle  at 
both  ends,  and  exhausting  our  nervous  sys- 
tems under  the  incessant  pressure  of  our 
straggle  for  existence.  How  much  of  all 
this  is  genuine  ?  and  how  much  is  merely 
tat  repetition  in  later  life,  and  with  greater 
sflmtation  of  solemnity,  of  the  old  under- 
graduate pretence  that  we  aije  being  over- 
worked, when  in  reality  we  are  only  want- 
iagto  excite  a  little  domestic  pity? 

That  a  great  deal  of  this  lamentation  is 
mete  pretence  will  probably  be  acknowl- 
edged by  any  one  wno  fairly  examines  the 


oases  of  bis  acquaintance.  A  gentleman  has 
a  comfortable  breakfast;    he  goes  to  hie 
chambers  or  his  office,  and  returns  to  a  late 
dinner.    He  does  no  work  afterwards,  and 
has  plenty  of  time  for  a  good  sleep.    His 
whole  time  for  active  work  is  comprised, 
say,  between  10  a.m.  and  6  p.m.    From 
that  must  be  deducted  the  time  spent  in 
luncheon,  in  gossiping,  in  the  intervals  be- 
tween different  pieces  of  business,  and  in 
all  other  interruptions.    If  he  has  been 
actually  employed  upon  any  serious  intel- 
lectual labour  for  six  or  seven  hours  in  the 
day,  he  has  probably  done  as  much  as  most 
men ;  and  of  this  again  a  very  large  part 
is  in  most  cases  of  a  purely  routine  char- 
acter.   If  a  man  who  keeps  himself  up  to 
this  standard  does  not  get  from  six  weeks9 
to  two  months'  holiday  in  the  year,  he  con- 
siders himself  to  be  cruelly  injured,  and  im- 
mediately complains  that  he  is  being;  worked 
to  death.    One  hears  such  complaints  from 
many  men  who,  if  surprised  in  the  hours 
of  what  they  call  business,  are  as  often  as 
not  reading  the    newspaper,  or  perhaps 
making  believe  to  read  it    An  energetio 
man  will  frequently  contrive  to  cram  into 
the  hours  which  are    allowed  to  run  to 
waste  by  his  friends,  work  enough  to  win 
literary  or  scientific  reputation  as  a  vol- 
untary addition  to  his  other  labours.     As 
very  few  men  have  the  necessary  taste  for 
such    supererogatory    performances,    we 
may  fairly  assume  that  their  burden  is  not 
heavier  than  human  nature  may  fairly  be 
expected  to  bear.    It  is  of  course  true  that 
there  are  many  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
There  are  barristers  in  large  practice  who 
have  to  begin  the  study  of  their  briefs  at 
five  in  the  morning ;  physicians  who  can- 
not call  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  their 
own;    and   Ministers  whose  labours,  suf- 
ficiently severe  in    themselves,  are    only 
suspended    whilst  they   breathe  the  un- 
healthy air  of  the   House  of  Commons. 
But  such  cases,  though  positively  numer- 
ous, are  relatively  a  very  small  minority. 
Few  members  of  Parliament  are  unable  to 
spare  time  for  society,  for  sport,  for  trav- , 
eliing,  or  for  a  thousand  other  modes  of 
time-killing.    The  vast    majority  of  pro- 
fessional men  are  far  more  apt  to  com- 
plain of  the  absence  of  work  than  of  its 
excessive     supply.     For    one     barrister 
whose  table  is  groaning  under  an  accumu- 
lation of  briefs,  there  are  a  hundred  whose 
absence  from  chambers,  though  a  snbjeot 
of  regret  to  their  friends,  would,  be  ac- 
cepted with  surpassing  equanimity  by  at- 
torneys and  by  the  pablio  at  large.    The 
overwork  of  which  we  complain,  so  far  as 
it  really  exists,  is  the  result  of  a  social 
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system  which  accumulate*  duties  upon  a 
few.  to  leave  the  mass  at  complete  leisure* 
Of  tbe  few,  again,  it  must  be  added  that  a 
majority  have  no  heavier  burdens  tban 
they  can  fairly  carry.  The  longevity  of 
successful  lawyers  is  notorious.  Wo  need 
not  give  instances  of  the  many  successful 
tneu  who  have  been  hard  at  work  from 
early  manhood  to  old  age ;  of  whom  the 
chief  complaint  is -that  their  appetite  for 
work  survives  their  capacity  for  doing  it 
satisfactorily.  With. such  men  it  must  be 
supposed  that  hard  work  has  been  rather 
healthy  than  otherwise;  and  thus  the  act- 
ual sufferers  are  reduced  to  the  minority 
of  a  minority.  They  are  the  few  men 
whose  intellectual  force  is  disproportioned 
to  their  physical  strength,  and  who  have 
not  self-restraint  enough  to  decline  duties 
for  which  they  are  fitted  in  every  respect 
but  constitutional  power.  Some  such  men 
doubtless  break  down  every  now  and  then, 
and  the  sympathy  which  their  cases  excite 
provokes  others  to  exhibit  themselves  in 
the  same  amiable  character.  We  all  like  to 
be  martyrs,  especially  when  the  fire  exists 
only  in  imagination. 

The  complaint  of  overwork,  when  it  has 
some  genuine  foundation,  is  generally 
founded  upon  a  misconception.  There  is 
undoubtedly  a  very  real  and  not  uncom- 
mon evil  which  is  described  under  this 
name.  Two  men  of  equal  strength  may 
be  doing  the  Bame  amount  of  actual  work, 
and  yet  the  one  may  be  killing  himself, 
whilst  the  other  finds  his  duties  mere 
child's  play.  The  reason  is,  of  course,  that 
one  man's  work  is  productive  of  anxiety, 
whilst  the  other's  may  be  merely  sooth- 
ing. A  speculator  may  spend  a  very 
few  hours  in  anything  that  can  be  called 
business,  but  the  difficulty  is  that  he  can- 
not leave  his  business  behind  him.  Anxie- 
ty about  money  is  the  most  deadly  of  all 
troubles.  When  a  man  commits  suicide, 
it  is  far  less  reasonable,  according  to  the 
old  proverb,  to  ask,  Who  is  she  ?  than  to 
ask,  How  much  is  it?'  Business  which 
keeps  a  man  in  a  constant  oscillation  be- 
tween ruin  and  a  fortune,  which  follows 
him  home  and  prevents  him  from  sleeping, 
is  incomparably  more  trying  than  almost 
any  quantity  of  downright  steady  work. 
The  Stock  Exchange  at  New  York  must 
fill  lunatic  asylums  more  quickly  than  all 
the  moat  laborious  Universities  in  Ger- 
many, England,  and  America.  A  profes- 
sor may  labour  at  the  collation  of  manu- 
scripts, or  even  at  the  search  for  the  Ab- 
solute, for  fifteen  hours  a  day,  and  be  all 
the  better  for  it ;  a  third  of  the  time  spent 
in  studying  the  nps    and  downs  of  Erie 


Railroad  share*,  and  staking  money  on 
the  result,  would  qualify  him  for  a  strait- 
waistcoat  or  a  halter  in  a  year.  As,  how- 
ever, speculation  has  a  comparatively  dis- 
creditable sound,  the  evils  which  it  pro* 
duces  are  very  frequently  placed  to  the 
account  of  its  more  respectable  rival, 
straightforward  industry.  We  choose,  in 
one  form  or  another,  to  spend  a  great  part 
of  our  time  at  the  gaming-table3  wnich 
exist  in  an  infinite  variety  of  forms  in 
every  capital  in  the  world,  and  then  com- 
placently complain  that  we  have  injured 
ourselves  by  over  application  to  our  duties. 
As  a  rule,  therefore,  we  should  say  that 
the  complaints  of  overwork  are  amongst 
the  most  flimsy  of  all  the  excuses  set  up  by 
men  for  the  evils  which  they  bring  upon 
themselves.  Very 'few  people  really  work 
hard;  and  when  they  do,  it  generally 
agrees  with  them.  Directly  or  indirectly, 
idleness  does  fifty  times  as  much  mischief 
for  the  best  cure  for  the  love  of  excitement 
is  steady  application.  A  vast  amount  of 
good  pity  is  thrown  away  in  the  world ; 
and,  instead  of  solemnly  warning  our. 
friends  not  to  do  too  much,  we  should  find 
it  simpler  to  refuse  the  indirect  compliment 
for  which  they  are  manoeuvring,  and  ad- 
vise them  to  relax  their  minds  by  a  little 
strenuous  activity.  When  the  danger 
really  exists  it  may  generally  be  remedied 
rather  by  redistributing  the  burden  than 
by  diminishing  it.  A  very  slight  physical 
exertion  may  injure  a  man  for  life,  if  only 
he  undertakes  it  in  the  wron?  way.  Try 
to  lift  a  thousand  pounds  weight  by  a  sud- 
den jerk,  and  you  may  probably  break  a 
bloodvessel.  Divide  the  weight  into  tea 
portions,  and  lift  each  calmly  by  itself,  and 
the  exercise  may  do  you  good.  Run  a 
mile  after  a  hearty  meal,  and  you  may  be 
injured  for  life ;  walk  ten  miles  a  day,  and 
you  may  materially  improve  your  health* 
The  same  principle  is  applicable  to  intel- 
lectual labour.  To  lay  down  any  general 
rules  is  impossible,  because  constitutions 
vary  infinitely.  One  man  requires  twice 
as  much  sleep  as  another ;  one  man  oan  do 
work  before  breakfast  when  another  finds 
it  answer  better  to  sit  up  at  night,  and  so 
on.  A  few  practical  rules  will  be  learnt 
by  practice.  The  Lancet,  for  example,  in  a 
sensible  paper  on  the  subject,  remarks 
upon  the  importance  for  men  who  work  at 
night  of  having  a  white,  powerful,  and 
steady  light  9  concentrated  upon  their 
papers ;  flickering  and  diffused  light  being 
one  of  tbe  most  serious  causes  of  brain 
irritation.  Good  food,  with  a  moderate 
Bupply  of  stimulants,  and  a  final  pipe  be* 
fore  turning  into  bed}  is  a  comfortable) 
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recommendation  of  the  same  authority; 
whilst,  of  coarse,  excess  in  tobacco  and 
alcohol  ia  a  constant  cause  of  the  incapac- 
ity for  sleep  which  is  often  complacently 
attributed  to  overwork.  The  rule  is,  in 
short,  that  a  man  should  take  care  that  he 
gets  good  sleep  and  keeps  his  digestion  in 
order.  A  little  unprejudiced  observation 
of  his  own  symptoms  will  teach  a  man  of 
ordinary  sense  how  to  keep  himself  in 
health;  and,  by  a  judicious  arrangement 
of  bis  time  and  habits,  he  will  find  that  he 
can  do  as  much  work  with  perfect  impu- 
nity as  will  serve  him,  if  he  so  pleases, 
with  an  admirable  excuse  for  committing 
suicide  and  becoming  a  text  for  leading 
articles.  It  is  not  overwork  that  should 
be  denounced,  but  the  bad  habits  for  which 
work  is  made  to  serve  as  an  excuse.  Eat 
too  much,  drink  too  much,  smoke  too 
much,  and  do  everything  in  a  hurry  and  at 
the  wrong  time,  and  five  hours  a  day  may 
send  you  to  an  early  grave.  Show  a  little 
common  sense,  and  without  injuring  your 
health  you  may  be  as  voluminous  an  author 
ss  Voltaire,  or  do  as  much  legal  or  official 
work  as  the  most  industrious  Minister  or 
barrister  of  the  day,  and  see  your  chil- 
dren's children,  and  laugh  at  the  degener- 
acy of  the  rising  generation  in  the  twen- 
tieth century. 


From  The  Spectator. 
DR.   CARPENTER    ON    MENTAL    ACQUISI- 
TION  AND   INHERITANCE. 

Dr.  Carpenter,  whose  physiological 
and  psychological  essays  are  always  in- 
structive, and  who  would  be  more  nearly 
the  popular  physiologist  he  deserves  to  be 
than  he  is,  if  he  did  not  vindicate  so  perti- 
naciously his  own  claim,  —  though  not  for- 
getting, we  admit,  the  claim  of  others,  — 
to  have  announced  long  ago  doctrines  now 
generally  received,  has  a  very  interesting 
essay  in  the  new  number  of  the  Contempo- 
rary* ou  the  acquisition  and  hereditary 
transmission  of  mental  qualities;  and  as 
we  observe  that  he  is  going  to  reserve  for 
Mother  paper  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples illustrated  in  the  present  paper  to 
the  case  of  Man,  we  may  seize  this  as  a 
very  suitable  occasion  for  suggesting  some 
of  the  points  to  which  scientific  men  might 
usefully  devote  themselves  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public,  and  on  which  perhaps  he 
nay  be  able  to  give  us  precise  information 
in  his  future  essay.    The  first  of  the  more 
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important  of  Dr.  Carpenter's  points  made 
in  this  essay  is  that  modifications,  —  at.  all 
events,  of  the  physical  constitution  of  ani- 
mals, —  are  much  more  likely  to  be  endur- 
ing if  formed  during  the  period  of  physical 
growth,  when  the  structural  life  has  much 
more  pliancy  for  adapting  itself  to  new 
conditions    than   it    has    afterwards,  —  a 

Erinciple  which  he  illustrates  by  Sir  Charles 
(yell's  statement  that  English  greyhounds 
removed  to  a  very  high  plateau  in  Mexico, 
0,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  could 
not  run  for  any  time  in  the  attenuated  at- 
mosphere of  that  mountain  region,  and 
when  chasing  the  hares  soon  fell  down 
gasping  for  breath,  while  their  offspring 
which  grew  up  in  the  attenuated  air  got 
their  lungs  so  well  adapted  to  the  new  con- 
ditions, that  they  were  quite  as  able  to 
chase  the  hares  of  that  region  as  the  Eng- 
lish greyhounds  had  been  to  chase  the 
hares  of  England.  Now  this  of  course  is 
not  an  illustration  of  the  main  subject  of 
Dr.  Carpenter's  essay,  —  the  transmissibil- 
ity  of  physical  qualities  to  descendants,  — 
but  rather  of  the  manner  in  which  new 
qualities  are  fir3t  acquired.  And  it  sug- 
gests to  us  to  ask  to  what  extent  physiolo- 
gists believe  in  the  power  of  an  organism, 
submitted  during  tne  time  of  youth  and 
growth  to  new  conditions,  to  adapt  or  ac- 
climatize itself,  as  the  phrase  is,  to  those 
conditions,  and  how  the  self-adaptative  pro- 
cess really  works?  Mr.  Darwin's  theory 
suggests  that  adaptation  takes  place  by 
the  appearance  of  variations  in  nil  direc- 
tions, and  then  the  disappearance  of  vnri- 
eties  which  arc  unfavourable  to  the  actual 
conditions  of  existence,  but  here  clearly  is 
a  self-varying  power  which  is  not  acci- 
dental, but  which  is  exerted  solely  in  one 
direction,  —  that  of  accommodation  to  the 
outward  conditions  of  life.  Had  this  ac- 
commodation of  the  greyhound's  organiz- 
ation to  the  thin  atmosphere  of  the  high 
lands  of  Mexico  taken  place  according  to 
Mr.  Darwin'B  rule,  there  would  have  been 
required  a  great  many  generations  during 
which  only  the  better-winded  and  more 
useful  greyhounds  would  have  been  splec' 
ed  for  preservation.  In  this  case,  however, 
the  accommodation  occurred  per  sail  urn, 
and  was  not  the  result  of  selection,  but  of 
the  elastic  constitution  of  the  lungs  of  the 
whelps,  which  apparently  suited  themselves 
perfectly  to  the  thin  air  in  the  very  first 
generation.  Now  how  far  does  this  power 
of  the  youthful  physical  life  to  attain  a 
certain  harmony  with  the  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances go?  —  for  on  the  answer  to 
this  question  a  great  deal  of  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  depends. 
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Does  that  theory  merely  render  an  account 
of  a  powerful  supplementary  agency  which 
cuts  off,  as  it  were,  all  stragglers  from  the 
law-  of  progressive  development,  while  a 
general  tendency  is  at  work  setting  stead- 
ily in  the  direction  of  favourable  varia- 
tions ?  Or  is  the  tendency  to  vary  really 
equal  in  all  directions,  —  those  which  re- 
tard as  well  as  those  which  promote  the 
well-being  of  the  species,  —  and  is  it,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  only  the  strain  of 
competition  which  cuts  off  the  former  class 
of  variations  ?  This  is  a  matter  of  great 
moment,  and  the  physiologists  ought  really 
to  tell  us  more  of  the  character  of  those 
tentative  variations  of  which  Mr.  Darwin's 
theory  makes  so  much  use.  Is  the  tenta- 
tive of  nature  really  impartial  ?  Is  there 
as  much  tentative  effort  put  forth  in  direc- 
tions hostile  as  in  directions  favourable 
to  the  well-being  of  the  species?  or  is 
the  former  vastly  outweighed  by  the 
latter,  so  that  the  law  of  selection  by 
oompetition  would  appear  only  as  ar«- 
sidual  law,  which  pursues  and  slays,  as  it 
were,  the  rear-guard  of  comparative  fail- 
ures, while  a  much  greater  proportion  of 
failures  has  been  altogether  excluded  from 
the  field  by  the  general  tendency  of  every 
physical  organization  to  adapt  itself  to  sur- 
rounding circumstances?  If  there  be  a 
large  proportion  of  instances  in  which  the 
physical  nature  of  vegetables  and  animals 
accommodates  itself,  without  the  sifting  of 
a  selective  process,  —  in  a  single  genera- 
tion for  instance,  as  in  this  greyhound  case, 
—  to  altered  circumstances  which  do  not 
suit  the  organization  of  the  creatures  first 
submitted  to  it,  —  then  it  would  appear  to 
be  true  that  Mr.  Darwin's  law  does  not 
exhibit  the  central  explanation  of  con- 
stant improvement,  but  only  the  explana- 
tion of  an  important  additional  guarantee 
for  such  improvement,  and  one  which  con- 
siderably accelerates  the  rate.  The  physiol- 
ogists should  clearly  consider  for  us  how  far 
the  variable  tendency  in  all  hereditary  or- 
ganizations is  really  neutral  as  regards  the 
advantage  of  the  species,  or  how  far  it  ex- 
hibits, as  in  this  instance  of  the  grey- 
hounds in  Mexico,  a  bias  towards  improve- 
ment independently  of  the  causes  which 
cut  off  the  unsuccessful  specimens.  Dr. 
Carpenter  seems  to  say,  if  we  understand 
him  rightly,  that  even  the  transmission  of 
modifications  for  evil,  like  the  deteriorated 
nervous  system  of  the  offspring  of  drunk- 
ards, may  be  traced  back  to  the  efforts  of 
nature  to  adapt  itself  with  as  little  short- 
coming as  possible  to  the  unfavourable 
conditions  of  habitual  excess,  taken  to- 
gether with  the  tendency  of  vital  energy 


to  persevere  in  any  channel  which  it  has 
once  been  compelled  to  assume,  until  new 
pressure  from  without  force  it  back  into 
the  old  channel.  But  if  that  be  so,  then 
even  this  tendency  to  deteriorate  in  such 
organizations  is  primarily  due  to  an  effort 
of  nature  to  save  itself  against  mischief 
combined  with  the  law  of  inertia  which 
keeps  it  going  in  any  track  once  taken  un- 
til a  new  diversion  is  effected.  And  as 
both  the  self-protecting  tendency  of  the 
vital  organization,  and  the  law  of  inertia, 
may  be  vindicated  as  essential  to  the  prov- 
idential view  of  nature,  it  would  seem  that 
here  even  in  the  very  explanation  of  dete- 
rioration we  haye  come  on  a  principle 
which  implies  a  steady  resistance  to  dete- 
rioration, —  indeed,  a  law  of  progress. 
Clearly  there  are  traces  enough  of  physio- 
logical principles  of  self-preservation  and 
improvement,  quite  independently  of  the 
sifting-out  caused  by  the  conflict  of  exist- 
ence ;  but  of  the  proportional  value  and 
comparative  weight  of  these  salutary 
agencies,  relatively  to  those  of  Mr.  Dar- 
win's great  principle,  the  physiologists 
have  not  yet  given  us  an  adequate  estimate. 
In  the  next  place,  Dr.  Carpenter  points 
out,  as  many  other  phyisologists,  Mr.  Dar- 
win chief  of  all,  have  pointed  out,  how  curi- 
ously specific,  as  well  as  independent  of  all 
individual  experience,  the  inherited  in- 
stincts of  the  lower  animals,  and  very  often 
the  physical  habits  of  men,  are.  Dr.  Car- 
penter, for  instance,  quotes  from  Mr. 
Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  in  "the  "Philo- 
sophical Transactions,"  the  following  very 
pointed  illustration  of  these  characteristics: 
—  "A  young  terrier,  whose  parents  had 
been  much  employed  in  destroying  pole- 
cats, and  a  young  springing  spaniel,  whose 
ancestry  through  many  generations  had 
been  employed  in  finding  woodcocks,  were 
reared  together  as  companions ;  the  terrier 
not  having  been  permitted  to  see  a  polecat, 
or  any  other  animal  of  a  similar  character, 
and  the  spaniel  having  been  prevented  from 
seeing  a  woodcock,  or  other  kind  of  game. 
The  terrier  evinced,  as  soon  as  it  perceived 
the  scent  of  the  polecat,  very  violent  anger; 
and  as  soon  as  it  saw  the  polecat,  attacked  it 
with  the  same  degree  of  fury  as  its  par- 
ents would  have  done.  The*  young  spmiel, 
on  the  contrary,  looked  on  with  indiffer- 
ence; but  it  pursued  the  first  woodco* 
which  it  ever  saw  with  joy  and  exultation, 
of  which  its  companion  the  terrier  did  not 
in  any  degree  partake."  And  Mr.  Damn 
quotes  from  Mr.  F.  Galton  a  very  curious 
instance  of  a  physical  habit  only  affecting 
the  sleeping  body,  and  therefore,  of  coarse, 
derived  solely  through  unconscious  physical 
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inheritance,  transmitted  from  father  to 
child  daring  three  consecutive  generations, 
-—the  habit,  namely,  of  raising  the  right 
arm,  while  sleeping  on  the  back,  in  front  of 
the  face,  and  then  dropping  it  with  jerk  so 
that* the  wrist  fell  heavily  on  the  bridge  of 
the  nose.  Now  here  we  have  two  very 
perfect  and  typical  instances  of  the  inher- 
itance of  a  tendency  to  perform  curiously 
rufic  actions  without  the  possibility  in 
former  case  of  any  of  the  influence  of 
example,  and  with  extremely  little  chance 
of  it  in  the  later,  —  unless  it  be  supposed 
that  the  memory  of  the  father's  habit 
could  influence  the  children  in  their  dreams. 
Now  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  ask  why 
it  is  that  these  very  specific  inheritances 
seem  to  have  no  application  at  all  to 
properly  intellectual  operations.  We  have 
heard  of  inherited  capacities  for  physical 
investigation,  for  mathematics,  for  law,  for 
scholarship,  for  political  judgment,  and  for 
other  branches  of  learning  and  inquiry, 
but  we  never  hear  of  a  lad  who  inherits 
(without  individual  learning)  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  particular  passage  of  Virgil,  or 
even  the  termiuology  of  Algebra,  as  dogs 
inherit  the  knowledge  of  their  special  prey 
and  how  to  treat  them,  and  even,  we  be- 
lieve, the  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of 
particular  terms  like  "come  to  heel/'  or  as 
die  children  in  Mr.  Galton's  story  inherited 
the  physical  trick  of  letting  their  hands 
fill  in  sleep  upon  the  bridge  of  their  nose. 
How  is  it  that  the  tendency  to  pronounce 
the  most  common  phrases  of  life,  phraseB 
used  habitually  by  our  ancestors  for  gen- 
erations back,  —  like  u6ood  morning" 
on  the  first  greeting  in  the  day,  —  is  not  as 
inheritable  as  the  tendency  to  cry  when 
pain  is  felt,  or  to  wink  at  a  strong  light? 
Wc  doubt  if  there  is  even  such  a  thing  in 
m:.n  as  a  distinctly  inherited  association 
of  ideas  proper,  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
the  smell  of  the  polecat  was  so  bound  up 
•omehow  in  the  inherited  nature  of  the 
terrier  with  anger  and  the  preparations 
for  attack,  that  on  the  very  first  occasion 
on  which  the  smell  presented  itself  the 
preparations  for  attack  began.  Yet  it  is 
difficult  to  assign  a  reason  at  first  sight  why 
inheritable  associations  should  not  be  car- 
ried into  the  purely  intellectual  reigions, 
why  such  a  very  strong  association,  for  in- 
stance, as  there  evidently  was  in  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott'B  mind  between  the  Bcenery  of 
the  Scottish  Border;  and  the  wild  stories 
of  the  past,  should  not  be  so  transmitted 
to  a  child  that,  even  before  he  had  ever  had 
any  Border  stories  of  the  olden  time  nar- 
rated to  him,  the  landscapes  of  the  Border 
would  have  summoned  up  vague  concep- 


tions of  romantic  passions  and  wild  adven- 
ture ;  or,  take  a  more  familiar  instance, 
why  such  a  very  strong  association  as 
there  is  in  a  washerwoman's  mind  between 
soap  and  cleanliness  should  not  be  so  trans- 
mitted, that  a  washerwoman's  child  when 
shown  for  the  first  time  a  bit  of  soap 
should  immediately  have  a  vfeion  of  the 
wash-tub.  Even  that*  would  not  go  beyond 
the  apparently  transmitted  connection  in 
the  terrier's  mind  between  the  scent  of  the 
polecat  and  the  preparation  for  war.  We 
doubt  if  a  single  case  could  be  found  of  a 
transmitted  intellectual  association,  however 
close  in  which  the  presentation  to  a  child's 
mind  of  the  first  of  two  links  of  association 
should  draw  after  it  a  second  link  always 
closely  associated  with  it  in  the  parent, 
but  never  as  yet  so  associated  in  the  actual 
experience  of  the  child.  The  point  is  im- 
portant, and  well  worth  Dr.  Carpenter's 
attention,  because  if  we  have  read  his  psy- 
chological works  aright,  he  has  a  tendency 
to  believe  in  " unconscious  cerebration,"— 
i.e.,  unconscious  thought  of  a  kind  for 
which  we  cannot  find  any  real  evidence. 
That  a  great  many  genuinely  intellectual 
trains  of  association  pass  through  our 
minds  in  sleep,  and  in  other  peculiar  states 
—  especially  somnambulist  states,  —  which 
we  wholly  forget  wheu  we  are  awake,  and 
which  we  can  by  no  means  recall  until  the 
mind  passes  again  into  the  same  peculiar 
state,  is  tvyond  all  doubt.  But  that  the 
intellectual  process  which  wc  thus  forget 
is  really  inconsciotts,  at  the  time  at  which  toe 
go  through  it,  —  and  this  is  how  we  have 
sometimes  seemed  to  understand  Dr.  Car- 
penter, — seems  to  us  in  the  highest  degree 
importable ;  and  we  think  it  would  only  be 
rendered  probable  by  the  production  of 
proof  that  not  simply  thinking  capacity,  but 
a  real  chain  of  association,  u  transmissible 
from  father  to  child.  If  that  were  so,  then 
though  itself  might  be  regarded  as  due  to 
purely  physiological  machinery,  in  which 
case,  there  would  be  no  wonder  in  the 
mind's  passing  without  consciousness  through 
a  complicated  chain,  not  of  course  of 
thoughts,  but  of  the  nervous  changes  which 
correspond  to  thoughts,  and  returning  to 
consciousness  again  at  any  accidental  link 
in  the  chain.  But  as  far  as  wc  can  see,  the 
phosiological  inquiries  of  recent  days  do 
not  in  the  least  degree  tend  to  show  that 
you  can  pass  along  a  line  of  closely  asso- 
ciated thoughts  without  conscious  thinking, 
as  you  can  undeniably  pass  along  a  line  of 
closely-associated  habitual  actions  without 
thinking.  And  yet  much  of  the  modern 
language  about  unconscious  cerebration 
tends  in  that  direction.    We  doubt  very 
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much  whether,  even  if  two  links  of  merely 
experiential  intellectual  association  could 
be  worked  closer  and  closer  for  fifty  gen- 
erations of  father  and  son,  there  would  be 
the  least  tendency  for  the  first  two  links 
to  suggest  the  other,  in  the  descendant  of 


such  a  race,  antecedently  to  their  real  con- 
nection in  his  own  individual  experience. 
Yet  if  it  be  so,  the  doctrine  of  transmitted 
associations  fails  in  the  region  of  thought 
and  conception  proper. 


The  missing  oomet,  —  Biela's,  —  whioh  was 
divided  into  two  by  some  disturbing  influence  in 
1846, — and  which  in  its  periodio  return  in 
1866,  and  again  this  year,  had  managed  to 
escape  observation,  has  been  found  by  a  very 
ourious  astronomical  conjecture.  Mr.  Hind  had 
Indicated  to  the  Astronomical  Society  that  the 
great  meteoric  shower  of  November  27  last  was, 
in  all  probability,  part  of  the  train  of  Biela's 
comet; — indeed,  a  well-known  astronomical 
writer  in  the  Daily  Newt  hod  suggested  this 
explanation  as  probable  before  Mr.  Hind  showed 
how  closely  the  two  phenomena  corresponded. 
A  Continental  astronomer,  Klinkerfues,  took 
the  hint,  and  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Pogson  at 
Madras,  — "  Biela  touched  earth  on  27th; 
search  near  Theta  Centauri."  The  neighbour, 
hood  of  Theta  Centauri  cannot  be  well  observed 
in  Europe,  and  even  at  Madras  the  time  for 
observing  it  well  is  not  long.  On  the  third 
evening  of  his  research  Mr.  Pogson  found  what 
he  sought  for,  —  the  truant  comet.  It  was 
described  by  him  on  his  second  sight  of  it  as 
"circular,  bright,  with  a  faint  but  distinct 
tail,"  but  the  companion  oomet  at  the  lost  ad- 
vices Mr.  Pogson  hod  not  seen.  Thus  astrono- 
mers have  not  only  got  hold  of  one  at  least  of 
the  missing  twins,  but  have  a  further  confirma- 
tion of  the  connection  between  meteorio  flights 
and  comets.  The  calculated  path  of  a  comet 
parsing  near  the  path  of  our  earth  suggests  a 
flight  of  meteors,  and  the  flight  of  meteors 
comes.  Again,  a  flight  of  meteors  suggests  the 
passage  of  a  oomet,  and  the  comet  is  found  Just 
where  it  is  looked  for.  Spectator. 


Currents  or  Electricity  in  Plants.  — 
Some  curious  experiments  have  been  recently 
mode  on  this  subject  by  Herr  Dr.  Ranke,  who 
has  published  his  results  at  considerable  length, 
in  the  *•  Sitsungsberioht "  of  the  B  ivarian  Acad- 
emy. Among  other  remarkable  foots  noticed  by 
the  author,  was  the  foot  that,  as  in  the  electric- 
ity of  animals,  the  electromotive  aotion  was  ob- 
served where  the  fibres  did  not  lie  parallel  to  the 
longitudinal  axis.  The  pieces  experimented  with, 
then,  were  cylindrical  pieces  from  the  petioles 
of  the  Rheum  undulatum,  their  longitudinal 
axis  corresponding  with  the  axis  of  the  petiole, 


and  they  were  terminated  by  two  cross  sections 
perpendioular  to  this  axis.  They  were  two  to 
three  cm  in  length,  and  0  5  to  1*5  am.  diame- 
ter of  section.  The  apparatus  for  measuring 
the  currents  was  similar  to  that  used  by  Da 
Bois  Reymond  in  his  experiments.  If  a  piece 
of  the  kind  described  was  taken,  and  one  elect- 
rode applied  to  the  oross  section,  the  other  to 
any  point  of  the  uncut  epidermis,  the  false  oar- 
rent  appeared,  the  cross  section  being  negative 
to  the  other  surf  ice.  If  now  the  outer  surface 
of  the  piece  was  removed  by  cutting  parallel  to 
the  axis,  and  the  electrodes  were  applied,  one  to 
the  cross  section,  the  other  to  the  surface  laid 
bare  as  described,  there  was  in  every  case  a  car- 
rent  observed,  the  direction  of  which  was  front 
the  surface  of  cross  section  to  the  other  (through 
the  wire) ;  hence  the  reverse  of  the  false  ear- 
rent,  and  of  the  currents  in  muscles  and  nerves. 
This  is  the  true  plant  current,  the  expression  of 
the  real  electricity  of  plants.  Dr.  Ranke  styles 
it  the  strong  ourrent,  using  in  this  and  in  other 
cases  a  terminology  corresponding  to  that  of  Da 
Bois  Reymond.  By  a  further  catting  of  the 
piece,  either  perpendicular  or  parallel  .to  the 
axis,  the  current  at  first  sometimes  incseaaes, 
but  it  gradually  becomes  weaker  as  the  proeesB 
is  oontinued.  —  See  also  Chemical  JVcuw,  Nov. 
29,  1872.  Popular  Soienoe  Eerie w. 


Poison  in  the  Vanilla  B*an.  —  It  is  well 
known  that  from  time  to  time  various  oases  of 
poisoning  from  the  use  of  van  ilia  ice  have  bean 
notioed  and  published  in  Paris,  Munich,  Vien- 
na, and  other  places.  The  most  careful  investi- 
gations have  failed  to  discover  the  cause.  In  a 
few  cases  traces  of  lead,  iron,  and  tin,  from  the 
vessels  used,  have  been  found  in  the  ice,  bat  as 
no  poisoning  has  ever  resulted  from  fruit  ices 
prepared  in  the  same  vessels,  it  cannot  be  doe 
to  that.  M.  Schroff  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
vanilla  beans  are  poisoned  by  the  natives  of 
South  America  and  Mexico,  who  rub  tbem  with 
Acajou  oil  to  make  them  smooth  and  soft.  This 
oil  is  not  seldom  contaminated  with  a  sharp  sub- 
stance whioh  acts  like  oantharides.  He  thinks 
it  less  probable  that,  the  injurious  effects  are  due 
to  small  crystals  found  in  the  outer  skin  of  the 
vanilla  bean --bensoio  acid.      PnbUe  Optaloaw 
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Many  ore  not  aware  of  the  perfection  Parlor  Organs  have  attained,  the  variety  of  beautiful 
musical  effects  of  which  they  are  capable,  and  how  desirable  an  addition  they  are  to  the  parlor. 
Those  of 

GEO.    WOODS    &    CO. 


have  created  much  interest  and  enthusiasm  among  museums;  and,  arrangements  being  now  com- 
pleted for  their  more  extensive  manufacture,  the  attention  of  all  interested  in  music   is  called  to 

them. 

■ 

The  already  brilliant  reputation  of  these  instruments  will  be  enhanced  only  by  trial  of  their 
merits,  and  not  by  the  publication  of  testimonials. 
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VIOLET,  ETC. 


VIOLET. 


SFBIXO. 


(BwiiMAiLiKO  feet  beneath  the  budding  beech 

Crash  oat  the  odours  from  a  hundred  urns. 
Grass-hidden  founts  of  fragrance.    Needs  there 
speech 
To  interpret  all  the  rosy  fire  that  barns 
In  that  young  oheek  ?    "  Nay,  fly  not,  little 
fawn! 
What  haye  I  done  to  fright  or  fret  thee  T  Say! " 
M  Ah,  Sir!  but  you  haye  crushed  my  violets.* * 
Dawn 
Bo  fair  gives  promise  of  a  wondrous  day. 
Thy  pardon,  pretty  one!  henceforth  I  prise 
The  wee  blue  flower,  for  thinking  of  thine 
eyes." 


•« 


"  Violet!  Violet!  may  that  star  be  blest 

That  drew  me  hither  that  bright  April  morn. 
Sweet  wood-flower,  nestle  nearer.    Is  there  rest 
Like   strong    love's   arms,    my    darling? " 
Lightly  borne 
Upon  the  breath  of  June,  the  fragrance  sweet 

■Of  lush  crush-clustered  roses  thrills  the  sense. 
Bat  ah!  those  violet  eyes  that  shyly  meet 
His  own!    Her  flower  brings  rapture  more  in- 
tense. , 
"Sweetheart!    I  would  the  year  were  alway 
spring 
And  all  our  life  a  woodland  wandering." 


AUTUMN. 

The  dew  that  gems  the  fragrant  lidded  flower, 
That  peereth,  purple-orbed,  through  shadowy 
green, 
Brings  brightness;  but  the  drops  of  sorrow's 

shower 
Have  dimmed  those  violet  eyes.     The  chilly 

sheen 
Of  autumn  glanoeth   through   the   yellowing 
leaves; 
His  foot  is  far,  the  flower  he  crushed  may  fade. 
Oh  wasted  sweetness!    Silently  Bhe  grieves. 
Oh  squandered  love!    Yet  will  she  not  up- 
braid; 
But  doth  regard  with  meek  eyes,  weary-wet, 
The  ashes  of  a  withered  violet 


WIHTSB. 

A  broken  man,  bowed  low  upon  the  breast 
His  manhood  should  have  shielded!    Now  she 
tends  ' 

His  weakness,  in  her  arms  the  only  rest 
His  stricken  soul  may  seek.    A  snow-touch 
blends 
With  her  brown  tresses,  but  the  violet  eyes 

Are  spring-sweet  yet.  Without  is  winter  grey, 
Bat  in  her  heart  the  wealth  of  summer  skies 

And  summer  flowers  is  garnered  up  for  aye: 
Spring's  blossomings  are  fair,  bat,  ah,  how  dear 
The  rare  sweet  violet  of  the  later  year! 

All  the  fear  Bound. 


THE  OLD  PIANO. 

I*  the  twilight,  in  the  twilight, 
Sounding  softly,  sounding  low, 

Float  some  cadences  enohanted, 
Eerie  songs  of  long  ago, 

In  the  gloaming,  in  the  gloaming, 
Sits  our  child  with  lips  apart. 

Near  her  mother,  who  is  singing, 
Near  the  woman  of  my  heart. 

0  how  thinly,  and  how  feebly, 
Rings  the  ancient  instrument! 

When  it  opened,  slowly  yielding, 
What  a  weird  unwonted  soent! 

Plaining  wildered  all  forlornly, 
As  it  were  surprised  from  death; 

On  a  plate  of  faded  ivory 
Some  lost  name  faint  wavereth. 

Wildered  sorely,  wildered  sorely, 

In  oblivion  mouldering. 
To  be  challenged  now  for  musio 

That  the  dead  were  wont  to  sing! 

Hon.  Boden  Nod. 


IN  THE  TWILIGHT. 

Well  hath  one  asked  if  it  oan  even  be 

Useful,  or  helpful,  to  believe  a  lie: 

Ah,  let  us  ponder  ere  we  make  reply, 
Nor  rashly  judge  in  our  obsourity: 
Lo,  Faith  and  Hope  transplanted  we  may 

On  the  chill  heights  of  Truth  decay  and  die; 

And  he  that  hath  the  keener,  piercing  eye 
Perchance  would  fain  know  less  of  misery. 
Ah!  what,  if  in  our  breasts  abide  a  fear. 

Lest  when  our  knowledge  and/our  powers  in- 
crease,— 
Lest  in  the  harvest  of  our  truth-sown  year, 

The  pious  fervour  of  our  glad  hearts  oease; 
Lest  in  the  day  when  all  things  grow  more  clear 

We  feel  no  passion,  and  we  find  no  peace. 

Nay,  fear  not  thus,  while  loving  life  is  ours, 
And  love,  sweet  love,  burns  ever  in  each 

breast; 
While  hate  of  hatred  stands  of  love  oonfest. 
And  love  of  loving  two-fold  blessing  showers: 
Not  till  ail  grace  hath  faded  from  earth's  flow- 
ers, 
And  all  its  glory  from  the  sun-lit  West, 
Shall  peace  and  passion,  life  with  loving  blest. 
Pass  to  the  outer  darkness  of  past  powers. 
And  Faith  and  Hope  shall  they  not  still  inspire 

New  aspirations  in  man's  eager  soul  ? 
From  point  to  point,  still  mounting  ever  higher. 
Shall  he  not  with  his  thought  his  grief  con- 
sole, 
Knowing  that  tho'  he  most  ere  long  expire 
He  lives  a  part  of  one  eternal  whole. 

Dark  Bine. 


HEREDITARY  PSYCHICAL  TRANSMISSION. 
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Trom  The  Contemporary  Reriew. 
Off  THE  HEREDITARY  TRANSMISSION   OF 
ACQUIRED   PSYCHICAL  HABITS. 

BT  DB.  W.   B.  OAXPBVTBB. 

There  cannot,  I  think,  be  a  question 
that  in  the  minds  of  all  the  more  progres- 
tire  thinkers    of-  the    present   day,  the 
doctrine  of  Evolution,  whether  accepted 
thoroughly  or  only  tentatively,  is  giving  a 
direction  to  their  inquiries,  and  a  form  to 
their  speculations.     Believing,    as  I    do, 
that  the  future  advance  of  Psychology  will 
depend  in  great  measure  upon  the  sa- 
gacity and  fearlessness  with  which  this 
principle  is  pushed  forward,  I  am  desirous 
of  showing  that  the  doctrine  of  the  em- 
bodiment in  the  Constitution  of  one  gen- 
eration, of  congenital  tendencies  to  certain 
forms  of  Psychical  action,  which  are  the 
resultants  of  the  experience  of  previous 
generations,  has   a   sound   Physiological 
basis.    It  will  appear,  in  the  course  of  my 
exposition,  that  this   doctrine    is    really 
much  older  than  the  able  writers  to  whom 
it  is  generally  attributed ;  and  that  while 
Sir  John  Sebright  and  Mr.  Thomas  An- 
drew Knight  had  most  explicitly  advanced 
the  principle  of  the  hereditary  transmis- 
sion of  acquired  Habits,  so  that  they  be- 
come "  secondary  instincts  "  before  it  was 
taken  np  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and 
made  part  of  the  basis  of  his  Philosophy, 
the  probability  that  such  acquired  Habits 
tend  to  produce  structural  modifications 
in  the  Organic  mechanism,  analogous  to 
those  of  which  the  origuud  Instinctive  pro- 
pensities are  the  expressions,  had  been 
distinctly  shown   before   Professor  Bain 
formularized  it  in  language  which  appears 
to  me  more  positive  and  explicit  than  we 
have  at  present  a  right  to  use.    I  have  no 
other  motive  than  the  suum  cuique  in  mak- 
ing this  reclamation.     The   future   his- 
torian of  what  I  am  convinced  will  be 
hereafter  regarded  as  a  most  remarkable 
Epoch  in  the  History  of  Philosophy,  will 
be  able  to  assign  to  these  two  most  able 
thinkers  and  writers  the  great  merit  to 
which  they  are  unquestionably  entitled; 
without  overlooking  the  preparation  which 
had  been   made   for  them   by  previous 
thinkers,  who,  in  their  respective  spheres, 
were  patiently  collecting  and  generalizing 
facts,  or  developing  principles,  which  have 


been  subsequently  shown  to  have  an  appli- 
cation far  more  extensive  than  they  had 
themselves  anticipated. 

The  Phy Biology  of  mental  Habit  cannot 
be  rightly  understood  without  a  prelimi- 
nary Btndy  of  bodily  Habit;  and  it  will  be 
shown  that  we  may*  pass  from  one  of 
these  categories  to  the  other  by  a  series 
of  steps  so  gradational,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  draw  a  distinct  line  of  separation 
between  them.  The  readers  of  my  previ- 
ous Papers  in  this  Review  will  not  need  to 
be  reminded  that  I  hold  it  absolutely 
essential  to  a  sound  Psychology,  to  look  at 
Man's  nature  as  a  whole  ;  and,  so  far  from 
attempting  to  mark  out  distinct  spheres) 
for  Mind  and  Body,  Spirit  and  Matter,  to 
endeavour  to  trace  the  subtle  threads  by 
which,  in  our  present  state  of  existence; 
their  operations  are  inextricably  connected. 
"  What  God  hath  joined  together,  let  not 
Man  put  asunder."  I  do  not  pretend  to 
u  explain  "  any  Mental  phenomenon  by 
Physiology :  I  merely  affirm  that  the  Phy- 
siological method  affords,  in  many  in- 
stances, a  valuable  clue  to  the  study  of 
Mental  phenomena;  and  that  wherever 
any  form  of  Mental  activity  is  distinctly 
related  to  Bodily,  the  investigation  of  the 
material  conditions  of  that  activity  is  an 
essential  part  of  Psychological  Science. 

There  is  no  part  of  our  composite  na- 
ture as  to  which  this  is  more  obvious  than 
it  is  in  the  formation  of  Habits ;  which,  as 
I  pointed  out  twenty  years  ago,  is  entirely 
conformable  to  the  general  laws  ef  Nutri- 
tion, The  demand  for  Nutrition  in  the 
living  organism,  —  that  is,  for  the  con- 
tinual replacement,  by  new  tissue,  of  that 
which  has  become  effete,  — arises  from  the 
limitation  of  the  term  of  life  of  each  part, 
which  is  for  the  most  part  brief  in  propor- 
tion to  its  activity.  Thus  in  a  Tree,  the 
leaf-cells,  which  do  the  greater  part  of  the 
work  of  assimilating  the  nutrient  mate- 
rials, last  only  for  a  Beason;  whilst  the 
solid  trnnk,  to  the  growth  of  which  the 
functional  activity  of  the  leaves  is  sub- 
servient, may  endure  for  centuries.  So  in 
the  Animal  body,  while  there  is  a  con- 
tinual " shedding"  and  reproduction  of 
the  assimilating  and  secreting  cells  by 
which  the  plastic  material  of  the  blood  is 
prepared,  there  is  a  far  greater  perma- 
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fifence  in  the  framework  of  the  Skeleton, 
Hie  bones,  cartilages,  ligaments,  and  ten- 
dons, whose  functions  are  purely  mechani- 
cal In  the  case  of  the  Nervo-muscular 
apparatus,  to  whose  action  all  the  rest  of 
the  Organism  ministers,  the  duration  of 
the  life  of  each  competent  integer  seems 
essentially  to  depend  upon  the  use  that  is 
made  of  it ;  varying  inversely  as  its  func- 
tional activity.  Thus,  the  greater  the 
amount  of  Nervo-muscular  energy  put 
forth,  the  greater  will  be  the  "  waste  "  of 
tissue,  and  the  greater  the  demand  for  its 
replacement  by  the  Nutritive  process. 

But  the  Age  of  the  Animal  body  has  a 
wry  important  relation  to  the  activity  of 
the  Nutritive  operations;  for  whilst  the 
Plant  grows  by  mere  addition  and  extension, 
the  Animal  growa  (at  least  in  all  but  the 
lowest  Plant-like  forms)  by  the  production 
of  additional  tissue  in  the  intimate  substance 
of  every  part  and  organ ;  and  thus,  during 
the  whole  passage  of  the  Human  or  any 
similar  Organism  from  its  earliest  embry- 
onic stage  to  its  full  maturity,  there  is  a 
continual  pulling-down  and  rebuilding  of 
every  part  of  the  fabric,  which  produces  a 
demand  for  Nutrition  that  is  far  out  of 
proportion  to  the  actual  increase.  Every- 
one knows  the  appetite  of  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing boy ;  and  yet  of  the  excess  of  food 
which  he  takes-  in  a  given  time  beyond 
what  would  be  required  by  the  adult, 
probably  not.  one  hundredth  part  goes  to 
supply  the  material  for  the  mere  addition 
of  weight  which  he  acquires-  during  that 
time,  all  the  rest. being  used  up  in  that 
process  of  reconstruction,  which  is  a  neces- 
sary condition  of  the  enlargement  of  the 
Organism  as  a  whole. 

The  ^Formative  power,  then,  ordinarily 
exerts  itself  (1)  in  keeping  up  the  Nutri- 
tion of  every  integral  part  of  the  body,  so 
as  to  maintain,  it  in  the  condition  proper  to 
it  at  each  period  of  life ;  (2)  in  that  con- 
tinual rebuilding  which  is  actively  going 
on  during  the  period  of  growth ;  and  (3) 
in  that  original  production  which  is  re- 
quired for  the  development  of  new  parts  and 
organs  at  some  particular  stage  of  life ;  as 
that  of  the  apparatus  for  the  Reproduction 
of  the  race,,  when  the  organism  of  the  in- 
dividual is  approaching  its  maturity. 

But,  further,  a*  Sir  Jamea  Paget  long 


since  pointed  out,  the  Formative  power  is 
often  exercised,  not  only  in  maintaining 
the  original  type,  but  also  in  keeping  up 
some  acquired  peculiarity;  as,  for  example, 
in  the  perpetuation  of  a  scar  left  after  the 
healing  of  a  wound.  For  the  tisane  of 
a  cicatrix  grows  and  assimilates  nutrient 
material,  exactly  as  do  the  normal  tissues 
which  surround  it ;  and  thus  a  scar  on  a 
Child's  face  which  is  as  long  as  his  own 
finger,  will  still  be  as  long  as  his  finger 
when  be  becomes  a  Man. 

Now  it  is  unquestionably  during  the 
period  of  growth,  that  the  influence  of  ex- 
ternal agencies  is  most  strongly  exerted  in 
modifying  the  Constitution  of  the  individ- 
ual ;  for  when  this  has  been  once  fixed,  it 
either  succumbs  to  a  change  of  conditions, 
or  dominates  over  them,  having  little 
power  of  adaptation  to  them.  To  such 
early  modifiability  of  Constitution  I  should 
refer  the  following  case,  cited  by  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  (Principles  of  Geology,  11th 
Edit  vol.  ii.p.297)  as  one  of  "  inherited 
instincts  '* :  —  "  Some  of  our  countrymen 
engaged  about  the  year  1825  in  conducting 
one  of  the  principal  mining  associations  in 
Mexico,  that  of  Real  del  Monte,  carried 
out  with  them  some  Enghsh  greyhounds 
of  the  best  breed,  to  hunt  the  hares  which 
abound  in  that  country.  The  great  plat- 
form which  is  here  the  scene  of  sport  is  at 
an  elevation  of  about  9,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  the  mercury  in  the 
barometer  stands  habitually  at  the  height 
of  about  19  inches.  It  was  found  that  the 
greyhounds  could  not  support  the  fatigues 
of  a  long  chase  in  this  attenuated  atmos- 
phere, and  before  tbey  could  come  up  with 
their  prey,  they  lay  down  gasping  for 
breath ;  but  these  same  animals  have  pro- 
duced whelps  which  have  grown  up,  and 
are  not  in  the  least  degree  incommoded 
by  the  want  of  density  in  the  air,  but  run 
down  the  hares  with  as  much  ease  as  the 
fleetest  of  their  race  in  this  country." 

Again,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  the 
exercise  of  the  Reproductive  function,  a 
formative  capacity  is  transmitted  to  the 
germ,  in  virtue  of  which  (the  requisite  ex- 
ternal conditions  being  supplied)  it  devel- 
ops itself  into  an  Organism  possessing  the 
characters  of  its  species,  and  sometimes  the 
individual  characters  of  one  or  other,  of  its 
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parents,  or  of  both  in  combination.  Of 
the  limiting  conditions  of  that  Hereditary 
Transmission  which  is  certainly  a  general 
tendency,  Physiology  can  at  present  give 
very  little  account ;  and  I  shall  only  sug- 
gest that  while  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
has  taken  place  as  to  whether  the  male  or 
the  female  parent  exerts  the  greater  influ- 
ence over  the  character  of  the  offspring, 
we  are  as  yet  entirely  ignorant  of  how  far 
the  onion  of  two  different  natures  may 
produce— as  in  the  combination  of  an 
acid  and  a  base  —  a  resultant  essentially 
dissimilar  to  either  of  them.  This  much, 
however,  may  be  confidently  affirmed,  that 
where  general  constitutional  taints,  that  is  to 
say,  abnormal  habitudes  of  Nutrition,  have 
been  acquired,  these  tend  to  propagate 
themselves  hereditarily  ;  and  that  they  do 
to  with  the  most  certainty,  when  both  par- 
ents partake  of  them.  It  may  also  be 
affirmed  that  every  repetition  of  such, 
transmission  tends  to  increase  the  mis- 
chief; so  that  by  "  breeding  in  and  in," 
the  injurious  external  conditions  remaining 
the  same,  a  very  slight  original  departure 
from  healthy  nutrition  may  become  inten- 
sified in  successive  generations  into  a  most 
serious  abnormality.  Of  this  we  have  an 
example  in  the  production  of  Cretinism, 
which  may  be  characterized  as  idiocy  con- 
nected with  bodily  deformity.  This  is  not 
essentially  connected,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed, with  goitre ;  for  it  presents  itself 
in  some  localities  where  goitre  does  not 
prevail,  whilst  elsewhere  goitre  prevails 
without  developing  itself  into  cretinism. 
Bat  in  the  Vallais  of  the  Alps  the  con- 
ditions of  the  two  appear  concurrent ;  and 
the  result  of  their  conjoint  action  through 
a  succession  of  generations  becomes  most 
distressingly  apparent. 

There  is  one  class  of  cases,  moreover,  in 
which  a  particular  abnormal  form  of  Nu- 
trition that  is  distinctly  acquired  by  the 
individual,  exerts  a  most  injurious  influence 
npon  the  offspring  —  that,  namely,  which 
is  the  result  of  habitual  Alcoholic  excess. 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  question  that 
the  continual  action  of  what  have  been 
termed  "  nervine  stimulants  "  modifies  the 
nutrition  of  the  Nervous  system ;  for  in  no 
other  way  can  we  account  for  the  fact  — - 
unfortunately    but  too  familiar  —  that  it 


not  only  comes  to  tolerate  what  would  have) 
been  in  the  first  instance  absolutely  poi- 
sonous, but  that  it  comes  to  be  dependent 
upon  a  repetition  of  the  dose  for  the  power 
of  sustaining   its   ordinary   activity,  and 
that  the  want  of  such  repetition  produces 
an    almost   unbearable  craving,  which  is 
as  purely  Physical  as  that  of  hunger  or 
thirst.    Now    all  these   "nervine    stimu- 
lants "  further  agree  in  this,  that  while 
they  excite  or  misdirect   the  Automatic 
activity  of  the  Mind,  they  weaken  the 
controlling  -power  of  the  Will;  and  this 
is  exactly  the  condition  which,  intensified 
and  fixed  into  permanence,  constitutes  In- 
sanity.   We  have  a  larger  experience  of  the 
results  of  habitual  Alcoholic  excess,  than  we 
have  in  regard  to  any  other  "  nervine  stimu- 
lant ; "  and  all  such  experience  is  decided- 
ly in  favour  of  the  hereditary  transmission 
of  that  acquired  perversion  of  the  normal 
nutrition  of  the  nervous  system  which  it 
has  induced.    That  this  manifests  itself 
sometimes  in  congenital  Idiocy,  sometimes 
in  a  predisposition  to  Insanity,  which  re- 
quires but  a  very  slight  exciting  cause  to 
develop  it,  and  sometimes  in  a  strong  crav- 
ing for  alcoholic  drinks,  which  the  unhap- 
py subject  of  it  strives  in  vain  to  resist,  is 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  who  have 
directed  their  attention  to    the   enquiry. 
Thus  Dr.  Howe,  in  his  Report  on  the  Sta- 
tistics of  Idiocy  in  Massachusetts,  states 
that  the  habits  of  the  parents  of  300  idiots 
having  been  learned,  145,  or  nearly  one 
half,  were  found  to  be  habitual  drunkards. 
In    one  instance,  in  which  both    parents 
were    drunkards,   seven   idiotic    children 
were  born  to    them.     Dr.  Down,   whose 
experience  of  Idiocy  is  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  man  in  this  country,  has  as- 
sured me  that  he  does  not  consider  Dr. 
Howe's  statement  as  at  all  exaggerated. 
Sir  W.  A.  F.  Browne,  the  first  Medical 
Lunacy  Commissioner   for  Scotland,  thus 
wrote  when  himself  in  charge  of  a  large 
asylum:  —  "The  drunkard   not  only   in- 
jures and  enfeebles  his  own  nervous  sys- 
tem, but  entails  mental  disease  upon  his 
family.    His  daughters  are  nervous  and 
hysterical;  his  sons  are  weak,   wayward, 
eccentric,  and  sink  under  the  pressure  of 
excitement,  of  some  unforeseen  exigency, 
or  the  ordinary  calls  of  duty.    Dr.  Hov* 
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remarks  that  the  children  of  drunkards 
are  deficient  in  bodily  and  vital  energy, 
and  are  predisposed  by  their  very  organ- 
ization to  have  cravings  for  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants. If  they  pursue  the  course  of  their 
fathers,  which  they  have  more  temptation 
to  follow,  and  less  power  to  avoid,  than 
the  children  of  the  temperate,  they  add  to 
their  hereditary  weakness,  and  iu crease 
the  tendency  to  idiocy  or  insanity  in  their 
constitution ;  and  this  they  leave  to  their 
children  after  them.  The  experiences  of 
those  who,  like  Hartley  Coleridge,  have 
inherited  the  craving  for  alcoholic  excite- 
ment, together  with  the  weakness  of  Will 
which  makes  them  powerless  to  resist  it, 
whilst  all  their  better  nature  prompts  the 
struggle,  must  satisfy  any  one  who  care- 
fully weighs  them,  how  closely  connected 
their  Psychical  state  is  with  the  Physical 
constitution  which  they  inherit,  and  how 
small  is  their  own  moral  responsibility  for 
errors  which  are  mainly  attributable  to 
the  vices  of  their  progenitors.  As  I  heard 
Robert  Colly er  (of  Chicago)  well  say  in 
an  admirable  sermou  on  "  The  thorn  in 
the  flesh:"  —  "In  the  far-reaching  influ- 
ences that  go  to  every  life,  and  away  back- 
ward as  certainly  as  forward,  children  are 
sometimes  born  with  appetites  fatally 
strong  in  their  nature.  As  they  prow  up, 
the  appetite  grows  with  them,  and  speed- 
ily becomes  a  master,  the  master  a  tyrant, 
and  by  the  time  he  arrives  at  his  manhood 
the  man  is  a  slave.  I  heard  a  'man  say 
that  for  eight-and-twenty  years  the  soul 
within  him  had  had  to  staud,  like  an  un- 
sleeping sentinel,  guarding  his  appetite 
for  strong  drink.  To  be  a  man  at  last 
under  such  a  disadvantage,  not  to  men- 
tion a  saint,  is  as  fine  a  piece  of  grace  a3 
can  well  be  seen.  There  is  no  doctrine 
that  demands  a  larger  vision  than  this  of 
the  depravity  of  human  nature.  Old  Dr. 
Mason  used  to  say  that  as  much  grace  as 
would  make  John  a  saint  would  barely 
keep  Peter  from  knocking  a  man  down." 

With  such  evidence  of  the  hereditary 
transmission  of  general  diatheses,  or  modes 
of  Nutrition,  of  which  we  can  distinctly 
trace  the  acquirement  in  the  history  of 
the  progenitor,  we  seem  fully  justified  in 
applying  the  same  doctrine  to  such  partic-j 
ular  habits  as  may  be  regarded,  from  the 
Physiologist's  point  of  view,  in  the  light 
of  expressions  of  special  modifications  of 
Nervous  organization.  As  1  do  not  con- 
sider that  any  advance  has  been  made  in 
our  positive  knowledge  ou  this  subject, 
beyond  the  stage  to  which  I  had  brought 
it  twenty  years  ago  (although  the  lan- 
guage used  by  some  later  writers  might 


lead  unwary  readers  to  believe  that  much 
has  been  definitely  ascertained,  which  is 
merely  assumed),  I  shall  here  reproduce, 
from  the  fifth  edition  of  my  **  Human 
Physiology,"  my  former  account  of  the 
rationale  of  Habit,  with  some  additional  il- 
lustrations. 

The  Spinal  Cord,  with  its  afferent  and 
efferent  nerves,  constitutes  the  apparatus 
for    the  performance  of   those    "Reflex" 
movements  which  do   tiot  involve  Sensa- 
tion ;  depending  merely  on  a  sort  of  reflec- 
tion by  the  Nerve-centres,  along  the  mo- 
tor or  efferent  nerves,  of  the  impressions 
brought  to  these  centres  by  tho  excitor  or 
afferent.    Now  these  "  reflex"  movements, 
some  (as  the  acts  of  Breathing  and  Swal- 
lowing, with  Sucking  which  is  compound- 
ed of  both)  are  obviously  -dependent  on 
the  congenital  arrangement  of  the  Nervous 
apparatus  which  is  the  instrument  of  their 
performance ;  whilst  others,  for  which  the 
capacity  is  acquired  subsequently,  belong 
to  Hartley's  category  of  secondarily  auto- 
matic.   In  the  acquirement  of  such — as,  for 
example,  the    habit  of  erect  progression, 
common  to    every    normally    constituted 
Human   being  —  not    only    consciousness 
but  volitional  effort  may  be  involved ;  and 
yet,  when  once  acquired,  they  may  be  per- 
formed through  the  instrumentality  of  tho 
Spinal  Cord  alone,  as  when  soldiers  con- 
tinue to  march  during  sleep,  or  fowls  move 
on  several  steps  after  their    heads  have 
been  cut  off.    This  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted by  Physiologists  to  be  the  true  ex- 
planation of  the  results  of  Pfluger's  exper- 
iments on  the  decapitated  Frog ;  though 
the  purposive  nature  of  the  movements  it 
executes  was  at  first  supposed  by  many  to 
indicate  that  the  Spinal  Cord  is  the  seat 
of  Consciousness  and  Will.    Thus  if  a  cer- 
tain spot  of  the  thigh  of   a    decapitated 
frog  be  touched  with  acetic  acid,  the  dor- 
sal surface  of  the  foot  of  the  same  side 
moves  to  the  spot,  so  as  to  rub  off  the 
offending  liquid ;  if  tho  foot  be  cut  off,  and  * 
the  acid  be  again  applied,  the  leg  is  again 
moved  in  the  same  manner,  but  without 
being  able  to  remove  the  irritation;  and 
after  some  fruitless  efforts,  the  other  foot 
is  moved  towards  the  spot,  and  the  acid 
wiped  away.    Now  it  is  within  the  experi- 
ence of  most  of  us,  that  we  ourselves  often 
execute  tho  very  same  kind  of  protective 
movements  during  profound  sleep,  when 
we  are  functionally  in  precisely  the  same 
condition    as    the  decapitated  frog;    and 
however  purposive  they  were  when  we  first 
learned  to  perform  them,  they  have  come 
by  habit  to  be  purely  automatic. 
"  Now/'  I  remarked  (op.  oit.  p.  494),  "  iu 
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all  these  eases  it  seems  reasonable  to  infer 
that  the  same  kind  of  connection  between 
the  excitor  and  motor  nerves  comes  to  be 
formed  by  a  process  of  gradual  develop- 
ment, as  originally  exists  in  the  nervous 
systems  of  those  animals  whose  movements 
are  entirely  automatic ;  this  portion  of  the 
nervous  system  of  Man  being  so  consti- 
tuted, as  to  grow-to  the  mode  in  which  it 
is  habitually  called  into  play.  Such  an 
idea  is  supported  by  all  we  Know  of  the 
formation  and  persistence  of  habits  of 
nervo-mu*cular  action.  For  it  is  a  matter 
of  universal  experience,  that  such  habits 
are  far  more  readily  acquired  during  the 
periods  of  infancy,  childhood,  and  youth, 
than  they  are  after  the  attainment  of  adult 
age;  and  that,  the  earlier  they  are  ac- 
quired, the  more  tenaciously  they  are  re- 
tained. Now  it  is  whilst  the  organism  is 
growing  most  rapidly,  and  the  greatest 
amount  of  new  tisane  is  consequently  be- 
ing formed,  that  we  should  expect  such 
sew  connections  to  be  most  readily  estab- 
lished; and  it  is  then,  too,  that  the  assim- 
ilative processes  most  readily  take-on  that* 
new  mode  of  action,  which  often  (as  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  cicatrix)  becomes  so 
completely  a  "  second  nature/'  as  to  keep 
np  a  certain  acquired  mode  of  Nutrition 
through  the  whole  subsequent  life." 

A  very  curious  proof  of  the  Hereditary 
Transmissibility  of  tendencies  to  special 
movements,  the  secondary  acquirement  of 
which  tendencies  is  altogether  beyond 
doubt,  is  afforded  by  the  following  curious 
fact  established  by  the  researches  of  M. 
Brown-Sequard.  In  the  course  of  his 
masterly  experimental  investigations  on 
the  functions  of  the  Nervous  System,  he 
discovered  that  after  a  particular  lesion  of 
the  Spinal  Cord  of  Guinea-pigs,  a  slight 
pinching  of  the  skin  of  the  face  would 
throw  the  animals  into  a  kind  of  epileptic 
convulsion.  That  this  artificial  epilepsy 
should  be  constantly  producible  in  Guinea- 
pigs,  and  not  in  any  other  animals  experi- 
mented on,  was  in  itself  sufficiently  singu- 
lar ;  and  it  was  not  less  surprising  that  the 
tendency  to  it  persisted,  after  the  leison 
of  the  spinal  cord  seemed  to  have  been 
entirely  recovered  from.  But  it  was  far 
more  wonderful  that  when  these  epileptic 
Gainea-pigs  bred  together,  their  offspring 
showed  the  same  predisposition,  without 
having  been  themselves  subjected  to  any 
lesion  whatever ;  whilst  no  such  tendency 
showed  itself  in  any  of  the  large  number 
of  young  that  were  bred  by  the  same  accu- 
rate observer  from  .parents  that  had  not 
thus  been  operated  on. 

With  regard,  in  the  next  place,  to  that 


higher  class  of  Secondarily  Automatie 
actions  which  can  only  be  performed  under 
the  guidance  of  Sensation,  and  which 
therefore  involve  some  Psychical  change, 
in  each  case,  as  one  of  the  links  in  the  se- 
quence, it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize 
the  influence  of  Habit, —  that  is  to  say  of 
the  Volitional  repetition  of  similar  acts 
under  similar  circumstances, — in  estab- 
lishing a  condition  of  the  Nervous  appara- 
tus which  leads  to  the  performance  of  such 
acts  *'  mechanically  "  (as  we  say),  not  only 
without  any  intention,  but  even,  it  may  be, 
contrary  to  a  pre-formed  intention.  Thus 
it  will  probably  be  within  the  experience 
of  many  of  my  readers,  that  they  have 
often  found  themselves  winding  up  their 
watches  when  they  have  gone  to  their 
dressing-rooms  to  prepare  for  an  evening 
entertainment,  just  as  they  would  do  when 
retiring  for  the  night  In  fact  I  have 
heard  of  one  rather  "  absent  "  gentleman, 
who  actually  went  to  bed  when  he  ought 
to  have  been  dressing  for  a  dinner-party. 
And  it  is  a  common  experience  of  every 
one  who  is  accustomed  to  walk  day  after 
day  in  a  particular  direction,  that  having 
set  out  with  the  purpose  of  taking  some, 
other,  he  has  found  himself  "  mechanically  * 
carried  on  along  his  usual  line,  his  atten- 
tion having  been  occupied  in  some  train 
of  thought,  which  has  for  a  time  with- 
drawn his  movements  from  the  guidance 
of  the  Will. 

To  this  category  belong  the  movements 
of  Expression,  which  have  lately  been  in- 
vestigated so  philosophically  by  Mr.  Dar- 
win. I  cannot  doubt  that  he  is  right  in 
the  belief  that  certain  movements  of  this 
class  were  originally  "  serviceable  ; "  as, 
for  example,  the  winking  of  the  eyes,  and 
the  backward  withdrawal  of  the  head  and 
body,  when  a  blow  is  directed  towards  the 
face.  And  I  have  experienced,  like  him- 
self, the  strong  tendency  to  this  action, 
when  my  Reason  told  me  that  there  was 
no  danger  whatever.  There  must,  there- 
fore, be  some  definite  arrangement  of  the 
Nervous  apparatus  which  is  the  instrument 
of  these  actions ;  and  in  the  case  of  those 
which  were  obviously  "  serviceable "  in 
their  origin,  I  agree  with  him  in  thinking 
it  probable  that  the  tendency  to  them 
comes  to  be  genetically  transmitted. 

The  case  is  different,  however,  in  regard 
to  those  movements  of  Expression  which 
cannot  be  shown  to  have  any  "  purposive  ** 
character,  but  are  the  direct  products  of  a 
certain  Emotional  excitement.  And  with 
these  "  gestures,"  which  are  often  peculiar 
to  individuals,  we  may  connect  the  "  tricks  " 
which  are  involuntary  with  many  persons, 
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and  which  are  often  repeated  in  successive 
generations  under  circumstances  that  for- 
bid the  idea  of  their  having  been  learned 
by  imitation.  Where,  however,  the  "  trick  " 
has  been  rather  the  product  of  growth  than 
<ot  intentional  acquirement,  I  should  be  dis- 
posed to  regard  it  as  the  exponent  of 
some  Constitutional  peculiarity,  or  family 
character,  such  as  we  often  see  to  be  dis- 
tinctly Hereditary.*  For  example,  there 
are  some  "  nervous "  men,  who  always 
teem  to  require  to  do  something  with  their 
.hands  when  they  are  speaking  earnestly ; 
And  what  particular  *'  trick  "  each  individ- 
ual may  learn,  depends  very  much  upon 
accident.  Thus,  in  the  old  times  of  de- 
pendent watch-chains  and  massive  bunches 
of  seals,  these  were  the  readiest  play- 
things; and  now  that  watches  are  com- 
monly worn  in  the  waistcoat  pocket,  the 
hands  of  such  persons  may  often  be  seen 
unconsciously  stealing  upwards  to  "twid- 
dle "  with  their  watch-keys.  There  is  a 
well-known  Btory  of  a  barrister  who  ac- 
quired the  "  trick "  of  winding  and  un- 
winding a  piece  of  string  on  his  fingers 
when  addressing  the  court ;  and  who  was 
.thrown  into  confusion  when  the  opposing 
counsel  stole  "  the  thread  of  his  discourse." 
Not  long  since,  when  listening  to  a  very 
interesting  extempore  sermon,  I  observed 
that  the  preacher  was  continually  opening 
and  shutting  his  Bible,  and  shifting  it  from 
side  to  side  of  the  pulpit ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  this  was  a  mere  "  trick  "  of 
which  he  was  quite  unconscious,  the  Bible 
merely  supplying  the  place  of  the  bunch 
of  seals,  the  watch-key,  or  the  bit  of 
String,  in  giving  his  "idle  hands'*  some- 
thing ••  to  do." 

"  On  what  a  curious  combination  of  cor- 
poreal structure,  mental  character,  and 
training,1'  says  Mr.  Darwin,  "must  hand- 
writing  depend !  Yet  every  one  must  have 
noted  the  occasional  close  similarity  of  the 
handwriting  in  father  and  son,  although 
the  father  had  not  taught  his  son.  A  great 
collector  of  franks  assured  me  that  in  his 
collection  there  were  several  franks  of 
father  and  son  hardly  distinguishable  ex- 
cept by  their  dates.  Hofacker,  in  Ger- 
many, remarks  on  the  inheritance  of  hand- 
writing; and  it  has  been  even  asserted 
that  English  boys,  when  taught  to  write  in 
France,  naturally  cling  to  their  English 
manner  of  writing."  —  I  am  disposed  to 
think  that  peculiarities  of  Handwriting  are 
generally,  like  the  "tricks"  just  alluded 
to,  rather  the  exponents  of  particular  types 

*  To  this  category  I  should  refer  the  remarkable 
esse  given  by  Mr.  Darwin  (^Expression."  p.  63, 
noU)  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  JfraooU  Qtlton. 


of  Nervous  organization,  than  resultants 
of  purposive  training.  In  a  primary  school 
in  which  handwriting  is  carefully  taught 
it  will  often  be  observed  that  a  very  close 
similarity  prevails  among  the  individual 
pupils;  whilst  in  a  school  of  which  the  pu- 
pils, belonging  to  a  higher  social  class,  ex- 
hibit a  more  marked  differentiation  of 
mental  type,  there  is  a  far  greater  diver- 
sity of  handwriting.  The  following  cari- 
ous case,  which  occurred  in  my  own  family, 
and  which  can  (I  am  assured)  be  exactly 
paralleled  elsewhere,  seems  to  afford  a 
strong  confirmation  of  this  view :  —  A  gen- 
tleman who  emigrated  to  the  United 
States,  and  settled  in  the  backwoods,  be- 
fore the  end  of  last  century,  was  accus- 
tomed from  time  to  time  to  write  long  let- 
ters to  his  sister  in  England,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  his  family  affairs.  Having  lost 
his  right  arm  by  an  accident,  the  corre- 
spondence was  temporarily  kept  up  by  one 
or  other  of  his  children ;  but  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months  he  learned  to  write  with 
his  left  hand;  and,  before  long,  the  hand- 
writing of  the  letters  thus  written  came  to 
be  indistinguishable  from  that  of  his  for- 
mer letters. 

The  case  seems  to  me  to  be  even  strong- 
er in  regard  to  drawing,  and  to  playing  on 
Musical  instruments;  for  it  is,  I  think, 
quite  certain  that  the  power  of  attaining 
Artistic  proficiency  in  either,  and  the  read- 
iness with  which  it  is  acquired,  depends  in 
great  degree  upon  general  Temperament. 
No  doubt  every  child  may  be  taught  to 
draw,  or  to  play  a  musical  instrument,  af- 
ter a  certain  fashion :  but  there  are  some 
whom  no  teaching  or  self-effort  will  ever 
carry  beyond  a  certain  mechanical  exact- 
ness ;  whilst  there  are  others  who  '*  take 
to  "  Drawing  or  to  Musical  performance  as 
their  natural  language,  and  who,  with  very 
little  guidance,  learn  to  express  themselves 
with  singular  force  and  beauty.  I  know 
one  family  in  which  this  artistic  tempera- 
ment is  widely  diffused,  the  several  mem- 
bers of  it  almost  always  "  taking  "  either 
to  Drawing  or  to  Music,  and  sometimes  to 
both.  On  the  other  hand,  I  know  other 
cases  in  which,  with  a  considerable  ac- 
quired iuterest  (rather  intellectual,  how- 
ever, than  artistic)  both  in  Pictorial  and 
Musical  art,  and  with  considerable  manual 
dexterity  (as  shown  in  other  ways),  there 
is  a  greatly-regretted  inability  to  acquire 
anything  more  than  a  stiff  formal  execu- 
tion, either  in  Drawing  or  in  Music.  To 
the  first  M  free-hand  "  Drawing,  to  the  sec- 
ond "mechanical"  Drawing,  comes  most 
naturally. 

It  seems  qlear  that  there  is  a  different 
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Hereditary  capacity  for  the  performance 
of  certain  classes  of  movements ;  just  as, 
in  different  Nations,  there  is  a  different 
hereditary  tendency  to  the  production  of 
oertain  vocal  sounds.  As  in  the  case  of 
handwriting,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how 
much  of  this  is  dne  to  what  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  call  "  spontaneous "  variation, 
and  how  much  to  intentional  "  culture ; " 
but  it  may  be  fairly  affirmed  as  probable 
that  both  are  concerned  in  it ;  and  that  the 
manual  dexterity  with  which  a  Mozart  or 
a  Caracci  could  express  his  conceptions, 
was  as  much  an  inherited  gift  as  the  genius 
from  which  those  conceptions  emanated. 

Proceeding  now   to   forms  of  activity 
more  purely  Psychical,  the  following  pas- 
page  (Op.  cit.  569)  expresses  what,  from 
the  rhy Biological  point  of  view,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  mode  in  which  the  habitual 
repetition  of  any  set  of  sequential  changes 
tends  to  establish  a  mechanism  that  serves 
for  their  ready  reproduction :  —  u  The  for- 
mation of  acquired  Perceptions,  and  their 
gradual  assumption  of  the  immediate  char- 
acters of  those  which  belong  to  our  origi- 
nal constitution  (thus  deserving  the  desig- 
nation of  secondarily  intuitive9),    bear   a 
striking  analogy  to  the  process  by  which 
habitual  Movements  come  to  be  linked  on 
to  the  Sensations  that  prompt  them.    And 
it  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  improbable, 
that,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  the 
Nervous   mechanism  grows  to    particular 
modes  of  activity ;  so  that  successions  of 
action  are  uniformly  excited  by  particular 
stimuli,  which  were  not  provided  for  in  its 
original  construction.    Such  a  view  harmo- 
nises well  with  the  fact,  that  such  associa- 
tions both  between  sensations  and  respond- 
ent   movements,  and    between  sensations 
and  respondent  ideas,  are  formed  much 
more  readily  during  tho  period  of  child- 
hood and  adolescence,  than  they  are  after 
the  full  measure  of  development  has  been 
attained;  and  that  they  are  much  more 
durable  in  the  former  case  than  in  the  lat- 
ter.   For  that  which    has  been    already 
pointed  out  with  regard  to  the  nutrition 
of  other  tissues,  may  not  unreasonably  be 
applied  to  the    Nervous  system ;-— that, 
when  once  a  certain  mode  of  Nutrition  has 
been  fully  established,  it  tends  to  perpet- 
uate itself,  provided  that  it  be  not  alto- 
gether unconformable  to  the  original  type." 
And  the  same  doctrine  is  obviously  appli- 
cable, not  merely  to  the  primary  excite- 
ment of  Ideas  by  external  Perception,  but 


•  This  relation  I  developed  in  my  Paper  on  "  Com- 
moo  Sense,"  in  CoimiroBAST  Bavisw,  Febru- 
ary, 18721  p.  406.  + 


to  the  excitement  of  Ideas  by  association 
with  other  Ideas.  "The  readiness  with 
which  particular  habitudes  of  thought  are 
formed,  varies  greatly  in  different  individ- 
uals, and  at  different  periods  of  life.  As  a 
general  rule,  it  is  far  greater  during  the 
period  of  growth  and  development,  than 
after  the  system  has  come  to  its  full  ma- 
turity; and  remembering  that  those  new 
functional  relations  between  other  parts  of 
the  Nervous  system,  which  gives  rise  to 
the  "  secondary  automatic  "  movements  or 
acquired  instincts,  are  formed  during  the 
same  period,  it  seems  fair  to  surmise  that 
the  substance  of  the  Cerebrum  grows-to  the 
conditions  under  which  it  is  habitually 
exercised.  Hence,  as  its  subsequent  Nu- 
trition takes  place  on  the  same  plan,  we 
can  understand  the  well-known  force  of 
early  associations,  and  the  obstinate  per- 
sistence of  early  habits  of  thought  "  (Op. 
cit.  pp.  591-2).  The  Psychical  principle 
of  Contiguous  Association,  and  the  Physi- 
ological principle  of  Nutritive  Assimilation, 
seem  indeed,  as  regards  the  functional 
activity  of  the  Cerebrum,  to  be  only  differ- 
ent expressions  of  the  same  fact ;  — 
namely,  that  whatever  mode  of  activity 
has  been  habitually  called  forth,  this  tends 
to  perpetuate  itself,  and  to  become  Auto- 
matic In  so  far  as  the  Will  yields  to  this 
tendency,  instead  of  controlling  it,  the 
individual  becomes  the  slave  of  routine,  a 
mere  "  bundle  of  habits ; "  and  this  con- 
dition is  very  strongly  presented  in  some 
forms  of  Idiocy,  and  especially  in  many 
among  the  lower  Animals,  in  which  the 
influence  of  Habits  that  are  not  so  much 
constitutional  as  the  acquired  results  of 
"  training  "  —  whether  by  Man  or  by  "  cir- 
cumstances "  —  is  often  very  distinctly 
marked. 

It  is  the  Hereditary  Transmission  of 
such  "  acquired  instincts,"  or  tendencies  to 

g articular  forms  of  Psychical  and  resulting 
lodily  action,  that  gives  us  our  surest 
evidence  of  the  influence  of  the  culture  of 
one  generation  upon  the  thinking  power  of 
the  next ;  and  though  of  the  instances  of 
such  transmission  which  I  am  about  to  cite, 
the  greater  number  have  been  more  than 
once  brought  into  note,  they  seem  to  be 
too  valuable  to  be  here  omitted.  The 
earliest  writer  who  treated  the  subject  in 
a  really  philosophical  spirit,  was  Sir  John 
Sebright,  an  enthusiastic  breeder,  who  first 
developed  to  its  full  extent  the  principle  of 
"  artificial  selection  "  in  the  modification 
of  races;  and  who  was  led  by  a  long 
course  of  careful  observation  to  the  well- 
considered  opinion,  that  the  different  in* 
stinotive  propensities  by  which  the  several 
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breeds  of  Dogs  are  respectively  character- 
ized, are  the  results  or  the  "training  "  or 
acquired  experience  of  the  Race,  which, 
having  once  become  embodied  in  the  con- 
stitution of  individuals,  have  been  trans- 
mitted hereditarily  to  their  descendants, 
and  become  to  them  a  "second  nature/' 
That  among  the  varieties  which  u  spon- 
taneously "  arose  from  time  to  time,  some 
should  be  more  fitted  by  their  bodily  or- 
ganization for  one  kind  of  action  than  for 
another,  must  doubtless  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. The  fleetness  of  the  Greyhound, 
the  brute  strength  of  the  Mastiff  and  Bull- 
dog, and  the  fine  scent  of  the  Foxhound 
and  Pointer,  have  doubtless  been  brought 
to  their  present  specialization,  by  takiug 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  among  Dogs 
(as  among  Men)  there  are  some  naturally 
swift  runners,  others  constitutionally  vig- 
orous athletes,  and  some  distinguished 
by  the  ncuteness  of  their  senses.  But  of 
all  the  breeds  of  Dogs,  there  is  none  in 
which  the  influence  of  "  training  "  has  pro- 
duced more  remarkable  results  than  in 
the  race  which  has  been  probably  the 
longest  subject  to  it  —  namely,  the  Shep- 
herd's dog.  As  Mr.  Bell  says,  —  "The 
shepherd  who  tends  his  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  sheep  on  the  moors  and  the 
mountain  sides  of  Scotland  and  Wales, 
or  on  the  extensive  and  trackless  Downs 
of  Wiltshire,  commits  his  almost  countless 
charge  to  the  care  of  his  dogs,  with  the 
certainty  that  their  safety  and  welfare 
will  be  surely  provided  for  by  the  activity, 
watchfulness,  and  courage  of  their  intel- 
ligent and  faithful  guardians.  Some  of 
the  recorded  instances  of  the  almost  hu- 
man sagacity  evinced  by  this  valuable 
race  would  exceed  belief,  were  they  not 
authenticated  by  the  most  credible  wit- 
nesses. In  Scotland  .particularly,  where 
the  flocks  are  so  liable  to  be  lost  in  snow- 
wreaths,  these  qualities  are  beyond  all 
price;  and  are  often  exhibited  in  a  man- 
ner equally  affecting  and  wonderful." 
Some  of  the  mo3t  remarkable  of  such  ex- 

Sciences  are  those  recorded  by  James 
ogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  the  associate 
of  Walter  Scott  and  Christopher  North. 
"The  performances  of  the  Shepherd's 
Dog/'  says  John  Sebright,  "  which  would 
seem  to  be  the  result  of  little  less*  than 
human  intelligence,  are  much  too  arti- 
ficial, and  too  much  in  opposition  to  the 
nature  of  the  animal  to  be  attributed  to 
instinct ;  and  yet  the  young  dogs  of  this 
breed  appear  to  have  a  propensity  to  the 
performance  of  these  servioes,  —  or,  as  the 
shepherds  say,  a  thoroughbred  one  will  take 
to  them  naturally.    I  do  not  believe  that 


the  same  things  could  be  taught  to  dogs 
of  other  breeds." 

Of  the  degree  in  which  these  tendencies 
to  act  on  are  really  congenital,  and  not  the 
mere  results  of  training  in  the  individuals 
that  manifest  them,  a  good  deal  of  valu- 
able evidence  was  collected  by  the  late 
eminent  horticulturist,  Mr.  Thomas  An- 
drew Knight,  whoso  observing  power* 
were  directed  to  this  subject  through  a 
long  life.  In  a  Memoir  on  the  Economy 
of  Bees,  which  he  contributed  to  the 
"  Philosophical  Transactions,"  in  1807,  he 
mentioned  the  following  fact :  —  "A  young 
terrier,  whose  parents  had  been  employed 
in  destroying  polecats,  and  a  young  spring- 
ing spaniel  whose  ancestry  through  many 
generations  had  been  employed  in  finding 
woodcocks,  were  reared  together  as  com- 
panions ;  the  terrier  not  having  been  per- 
mitted to  see  a  polecat,  or  any  other  ani- 
mal of  a  aimilar  character,  and  the  spaniel 
having  been  prevented  from  seeing  a 
woodcock,  or  other  kind  of  game.  The 
terrier  evinced,  as  soon  as  it  perceived 
the  scent  of  the  polecat,  very  violent  anger; 
and  as  soon  as  it  saw  the  polecat,  attacked 
it  with  the  same  degree  of  fury  as  its  pa- 
rents would  have  done.  The  young  span- 
iel, on  the  contrary,  looked  on  with  indif- 
ference ;  but  it  pursued  the  first  wood- 
cock which  it  ever  saw  with  joy  and  ex- 
ultation, of  which  its  companion  the  ter- 
rier did  not  in  any  degree  partake."  Hav- 
ing given  his  attention  for  sixty  years  to 
the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  springing 
spaniels,  generally  used  in  the  search  for 
woodcocks,  Mr.  Knight  writes  in  1837, — 
MIu  several  instances  young  and  wholly 
inexperienced  dogs  appeared  very  nearly 
as  expert  in  finding  woodcocks  as  their 
experienced  parents ;  and  I  had  the  sat- 
isfaction, in  more  than  one  instance,  to 
see  some  of  these  find  as  many  woodcocks, 
and  give  tongue  as  correctly,  as  the  best 
of  my  older  dogs."  The  following  seems 
the  result  of  a  higher  reasoning  process : 
—  M  Woodcocks  are  driven  in  frosty  weath- 
er, as  is  w.ell  known,  to  seek  their  food  in 
springs  and  rills  of  unfrozen  water;  and  I 
found  that  my  old  dogs  knew  about  as 
well  as  I  did  the  degree  of  frost  which 
would  drive  the  woodcocks  to  such  places ; 
and  this  knowledge  proved  very  trouble- 
some to  me,  for  I  could  not  sufficiently 
restrain  them.  I  therefore  left  the  old 
experienced  dogs  at  home,  and  took  only 
the  wholly  inexperienced  young  dogs ;  but, 
to  my  astonishment,  some  of  these,  in  sev- 
eral instances  confined  themselves  as  close- 
ly to  the  unfrozen  grounds  as  their  pa- 
rents would  have  done.    When  I  first  ob- 
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•erred  this.  I  suspected  that  woodcocks 
might  have  oeen  upon  the  unfrosen  ground 
daring  the  night ;  but  I  could  not  discover 
(as  I  think  I  should  have  done  had  this 
seen  the  case)  any  traces  of  their  having 
been  there ;  and  as  I  could  not  do  so,  I 
was  led  to  conclude  that  the  young  dogs 
were  guided  by  feelings  and  propensities 
similar  to  those  of  their  parents.    The 
subjects  of  my  observation  in  these  cases 
were  all  the  offspring  of  well-instructed 
parents  of  five  or  six  years  old  or  more ; 
sod  I  thought  it  not  improbable  that  in- 
stinctive  hereditary    propensities   might 
be  stronger  in  these  than  in  the  offspring 
of  very' young  and  inexperienced  parents. 
Experience  proved  the  opinion  to  be  well- 
founded,  ana  led  me  to  believe  that  these 
propensities  might  be  made  to  cease  to  ex- 
ist, and  others  be  given.1'    As  Mr.  Knight 
justly  remarks,    "it  may  be  reasonably 
doubted    whether   any   dog    having   the 
habits  and  propensities  of  the  springing 
spaniel  would  ever  have  been   known,  if 
the  art  of  shooting  birds  on  the  wing  had 
not  been  acquired."    And  he  mentions  it 
as  within  his  sixty  years'  observation,  that 
the  habits  of  the  woodcock  it3elf  have  un- 
dergone a  change ;    this  bird,  which  was 
formerly  very  tame  when  it  first  arrived 
in  the  autumn,  and  took  only  a  short  flight 
when  disturbed,  being  now  comparatively 
wild,  and  taking  a  much  longer  flight,  as 
if  from  increased  hereditary  fear  of  man. 
To  this  last  point  I  shall  return  hereafter. 
It  is  well  known  that  young  Pointers, 
especially    those   of  slow    and   indolent 
breeds,  will  often  "  point "  game  the  first 
time  they  are  taken  into  the  field;  and 
Mr.  Knight  confirms  this  from  his  own  ex- 
perience.   "  But,"  he  says,  "  the  most  ex- 
traordinary instance  of  the  power  of  in- 
stinctive hereditary    propensity    which  I 
have  ever  witnessed,  came  under  my  ob- 
servation in  the  case  of  a  young  dog  of  a 
variety  usually   called    Retrievers.    The 
proper  office  of  these  dogs  is  that  of  find- 
ing and  recovering    wounded  game;  but 
they  are  often  employed  for  more  exten- 
sive purposes,  and  are  found  to    possess 
very  great  sagacity.     I  obtained  a    very 
young  puppy  of  this  family,    which    was 
said  to  be  exceedingly  well  bred,  and  had 
been  brought  to  me  when  only  a  month 
old  from  a  distant  country.    I  had  walked 
up  the  side  of  the  river,  which  passes  by 
my  house,  in  search  of  wild  ducks,  when 
the  dog  above  mentioned  followed  me  un- 
observed, and  contrary  to  my  wishes,  for 
it  was  too  young  for  service,  not  being 
quite  ten  months  old.    It  had  not  received 
any  other  instruction  than  that  of  being 


taught  to  bring  any  floating  body  off  a 
pond,  and  I  do  not  think  that  it  had  ever 
done  this  more  than  three  or  four  times. 
It  walked  very  quietly  behind  my  game- 
keeper upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
and  looked  on  with  apparent  indifference 
whilst  I  killed  a  couple  of  mallards  and 
widgeon ;  but  it  leaped  into  the  river  in- 
stantly upon  the  gamekeeper  pointing  out 
the  birds  to  it,  and  it  brought  them  on 
shore,  and  to  the  feet  of  the  gamekeeper, 
just  as  well  as  the  best  instructed  old  dog 
could  have  done.  I  subsequently  shot  a 
snipe,  which  fell  into  the  middle  of  a  large 
nearly  stagnant  pool  of  water  which  was 
partially  frozen  over.  I  called  the  dog 
from  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  caused 
it  to  see  the  snipe,  which  could  not  be 
done  without  difficulty ;  but  as  soon  as  it 
saw  it,  it  8 warn  to  it,  brought  it  to  me, 
laid  it  down  at  my  feet,  and  again  swam 
through  the  river  to  my  gamekeeper.  I 
never  saw  a  dog  of  any  age  acquit  itself 
so  well,  yet  it  was  most  certainly  wholly 
untaught." 

Both  Sir  John  Sebright  and  Mr.  Knight 
appear  to  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion, 
that  as  these  "  acquired  instincts,"  or  con- 
genital tendencies  to  particular  actions,  are 
the  result  of  experience  and  training)  what 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  the  primary  or 
original  Instinots,  which  are  common  to  all 
the  individuals  of  a  species,  may  have  had 
the  like  origin.  .The  former,  indeed,  gives 
it  as  his  decided  conviction  "  That  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  propensities  which 
are  generally  supposed  to  be  instinctive, 
are  not  implanted  in  animals  by  Nature, 
but  that  they  are  the  result  of  long  expe- 
rience, acquired  and  accumulated  through 
many  generations,  so  as,  in  the  course  of 
time,  to  assume  the  character  of  instinct.** 
And  the  latter,  in  his  observations  on  the 
Economy  of  Bees,  expresses  the  opinion 
that  Hereditary  Instincts  in  general  are 
propensities  with  which  each  generation  is 
born, "  to  do  that  which  its  predecessors 
of  the  same  family  have  been  taught  or 
constrained  to  do  through  many  successive 
generations."  The  following  results  of  an 
experiment  he  made  in  cross-breeding 
between  the  Norwegian  Pony  and  the 
London  Dray-horse,  are  very  interesting 
as  additional  illustrations  of  this  doc- 
trine :  —  "  The  hereditary  propensities  of 
the  offspring  of  the  Norwegian  Ponies, 
whether  full  or  half-bred,  are  very  singu- 
lar. Their  ancestry  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  obeying  the  voice  of  their  riders 
and  not  the  bridle ;  and  the  horse-break- 
ers complain,  and  certainly  with  very 
good  reason,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give 
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them  what  is  called  '  a  month  * ;  they  are, 
nevertheless,  exceedingly  docile,  and  more 
than  ordinarily  obedient  where  they  un- 
derstand the  commands  of  their  master. 
They  appear  also  to  be  as  incapable  of 
understanding  the  use  of  hedges,  as  they 
are  of  bridles ;  for  they  will  walk  deliber- 
ately, and  much  at  their  ease,  through  a 
strong  hedge;  and  I  therefore  conclude 
that  the  Norwegian  horses  are  in  the  habit 
of  being  restrained  by  hedges  similar  to 
those  of  England.'' 

The  Memoir  by  M.  Roulin  *  on  the 
Changes  observable  in  the  Domestic  Ani- 
mals of  Europe  which  have  been  trans- 
ported to  the  American  continent,  though 
chiefly  treating  of  Physical  modifications, 
contains  some  facts  of  great  interest  in 
regard  to  the  acquired  Psychical  peculiari- 
ties of  certain  races  of  Dogs.  The  breed 
of  Hound*  originally  introduced  into  South 
America  by  the  'Spaniards,  is  kept  up, 
without  any  apparent  alteration,  on  the 
platform  of  Santa  Fe\  where  it  is  employed 
in  hunting  Deer,  for  which  the  Dogs  have 
come  to  acquire  a  special  .aptitude.  The 
mode  of  attack  which  they  employ  consists 
in  seizing  the  deer  by  the  belly  at  the  mo- 
ment when  its  body  rests  only  on  its  fore 
legs,  and  overturning  it  by  a  sudden  effort. 
The  weight  of  the  animal  thus  thrown 
over  is  often  six  times  that  of  its  antago- 
nist. The  dog  of  pure  breed  inherits  a 
disposition  to  this  kind  of  chase,  and  never 
attacks  a  deer,  while  running,  from  the 
front ;  and  should  the  deer,  not  perceiving 
him,  come  directly  upon  him,  the  dog  steps 
aside,  and  makes  his  assault  upon  the 
flank.  Other  hunting  dogs  brought  from 
Europe,  though  of  superior  strength  and 

general  sagacity,  being  destitute  of  this 
ereditary  instinct,  attack  the  deer  in  a 
manner  which  often  leads  to  their  being 
killed  on  the  spot,  the  vertebra  of  their 
necks  being  dislocated  by  the  violence  of 
the  shock.  Among  the  poor  inhabitants 
of  the  banks  of  the  Magdalena,  an  ill-fed 
mongrel  race  of  dogs  has  grown  up,  which 
has  acquired  a  like  special  aptitude  for 
the  chase  of  the  White-lipped  Pecari.  The 
address  of  these  dogs  consists  in  restraiu- 
ing  their  ardour,  and  attaching  themselves 
to  no  animal  in  particular,  but  keeping  the 
whole  herd  in  check.  Some  among  these 
dogs,  the  very  first  time  they  are  taken  to 
the  woods,  conduct  themselves  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  old  dogs ;  whereas  a 
dog  of  another  breed,  starting  forward  at 
once,  is  surrounded  by  the  Pecari,  and, 

*  "Xemolres  det  Savant  et rangers,  prasentes  a 
l'Aeademie  dee  Sctenoea,"  torn.  iy.  (1386),  p.  S2L 


whatever  may  be  his  strength,  is  destroyed 
in  a  moment. 

It  would  appear  from  the   facts  col- 
lected by  M.  Roulin  and  others,  that  the 
barking  of  Dogs  is  an  acquired  hereditary 
instinct.    Certain  it  is  that  it  is  so  natural 
to   the   domesticated   races,  that  youaj 
whelps  learn  to  bark  even  when  separated 
at  birth  from  their  parents,  and  kept  apart 
from  all  other  dogs.     It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  barking  originated  io  an  at- 
tempt to  imitate  the  Human  voice.    How- 
ever that  may  be,  the  wild  descendants  of 
domesticated  Dogs  agree  with  those  still 
wilder  races  which  seem  never  to  have 
been  brought  into  close  relation  with  man, 
in  not  barking.    This  is  the  ease  with  the 
numerous  wild  dogs  of  South  America,  as' 
also  of  the  West  India  Islands,  and  of 
Juan  Fernandez  and  other  islands  on  the 
Coast  of  Chili,  which  are  the  descendants 
of  the  dogs  introduced  by  the  Spaniards. 
But  these  soon  learn  to  bark,  if  brought 
into  association  with  domesticated  dogs; 
and  it  has  been  several  times  observed  that 
the  offspring  of  the  half-reclaimed  races  of 
North  America,  Australia,  or  India,  bora 
in  Europe  and  brought  np  among  other 
dogs,  learn  to  bark,  thongh  the  parenti 
continue  to  utter  their  original  howl.   It 
is  also  remarked  ■  by  Boulin  of  the  South 
American  Cat,  that  the  chief  modification 
which  the  race  displays,  is  that  "de  ne  pas 
faire  entendre,  lorsqu'il  est  en  amour,  cea 
miaulemens    incommodes,    par   lesquels, 
dans  nos  pays,  il  annonce  ses  desire  ou  sa 
jalousie."    Can  these  miaulemens,  like  the 
barking  of  Dogs,  be  supposed  to  be  imita- 
tions of  the  Human  voice  ? 

Another  hereditary  habit  mentioned  by 
M.  Roulin  is  one  belonging  rather  to  the 
lower  than  to  the  higher  part  of  the  Ner- 
vous mechanism,  but  is  not  less  interesting 
as  an  illustration  of  the  general  principle. 
The  horses  bred  in  the  grazing  farms  on 
the  table-land  of  the  Cordillera  are  carefully 
taught  a  peculiar  pace,  which  is  a  sort  of 
running  amble,  the  fore  and  hind  legs  of 
either  side,  being  moved  forward  together. 
I  have  myself  in  the  West  Indies  ridden 
horses  imported  from  South  America,  that 
had  been  trained  to  this  u  pace  " ;  which  is 
extremely  suitable  to  a  warm  climate^ re- 
quiring on  the  part  of  the  rider  much  less 
exertion  than  a  trot  at  the  same  speed 
would  involve.  The  training,  I  was  told, 
consists  in  tying  the  fore  and  hind  legs  of 
either  side  together,  so  that  when  the  fore 
leg  is  advanced,  the  hind  leg  must  move 
with  it ;  and  great  pains  are  taken  to  pre- 
vent these  "  pacers  "  from  falling  into  any 
other  kind  of  gait,  so  that  this  acquired 
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babit  becomes  "  a  second  nature."  Now 
we  are  told  by  M.  Roulin  that  when  such 
horses  become  lame  and  no  longer  fit  for 
use,  it  is  enstomary  to  turn  them,  if  they 
are  well-grown  stallions,  into  the  pasture- 
grounds;  and  it  is  continually  observed 
that  the  colts  of  which  they  are  the  sires 
"take  to  "the  ambling  pace  without  any 
training.  The  fact  is  so  well  known,  that 
such  colts  are  designated  by  the  particular 
name  of  aguilitlas. 

Another  class  of  facts  bearing  on  the 
same  general  principle,  is  the  absence  of  any 
fear  of  Man  exhibited  by  animals  of  new- 
Iy-discovered  regions,  especially  islands, 
which  has  been  noticed  by  many  explorers. 
Thus,  when  the  Falkland  islands  were  first 
Visited,  by  Byron,  the  large  wolf-like  dog 
(Cants  antarcticus)  fearlessly  came  to  meet 
his  sailors;  who,  mistaking  this  ignorant 
cariosity  for  ferocity,  ran  into  the  water 
to  aroid  them.  And  we  learn  from  Mr. 
Darwin  that  eren  recently,  although  the 
islands  have  been  for  some  time  colonized, 
tbey  would  readily  suffer  themselves  to  be 
dra>n  into  fatal  proximity  to  their  new 
enemy.  So  on  an  island  in  the  Sea  of 
Aral,  when  it  was  first  discovered  by 
Butekoff;  the  Saigak  antelopes,  which  are 
elsewhere  very  timid  and  wary,  did  not 
fly,  but  looked  at  their  visitors  with  a  sort 
of  curiosity.  On  the  shores  of  Mauritius 
the  Manatee  showed  at  first  no  fear  of 
man  whatever.  And  the  same  has  been 
noticed  also  in  various  other  quarters  of 
the  world,  with  regard  to  the  8eal  and  the 
Morse. 

The  fact  is  still  more  remarkable  in  the 
case  of  Birds ;  and  was  much  dwelt  on  by 
Mr.  Darwin  in  the  u Journal"  which,  a 
third  of  a  century  ago,  first  exhibited  to 
the  scientific  world  that  new  light  which 
has  since  shone  forth  with  such  conspicu- 
ous brilliance.  In  the  Galapagos  Islands, 
he  tells  U9,  "  this  disposition  is  common  to 
all  the  terrestrial  species  —  the  mocking- 
birds, finches,  sylvicola,  tyrant  fly-catch- 
ers, doves,  and  hawks.  There  is  not  one 
which  will  not  approach  sufficiently  near 
to  be  killed  with  a  switch,  and  sometimes 
with  a  cap  or  hat.  A  gun  is  here  almost 
superfluous;  for  with  a  muzzle  of  one  I 
pushed  a  hawk  off  the  branch  of  a  tree. 
One  day  a  mocking-bird  alighted  on  the 
edge  of  a  pitcher  ( made  of  the  shell  of  a 
tortoise),  which  I  held  in  my  hand  whilst 
lying  down.  It  began  very  quietly  to  sip 
the  water,  and  allowed  me  to  lift  the  ves- 
sel from  the  ground.  I  often  tried,  and 
very  nearly  succeeded,  in  catching  these 
birds  by  their  legs."  Formerly,  as  appears 
from  the  statements  of  Cowley  and  Dam- 


pier  (1684),  the.  birds  were  even  tamer 
than  at  present.  It  is  only  surprising  that, 
as  the  islands  have  been  frequently  visited 
during  the  last  150  years  by  buccaniers 
and  whalers,  and  one  of  them  had  been 
regularly  colonized  for  Bix  years  before 
Mr.  Darwin's  visit,  the  birds  have  not  yet 
learned  how  dangerous  an  enemy  Man  is. 
—  The  same  fact  has  shown  itself  in  re- 
gard to  the  Birds  of  the  Falkland  Islands, 
which,  a  century  ago,  were  as  tame  as 
they  were  in  the  Galapagos  at  the  time  of 
Mr.  Darwin's  visit,  and  which  still  exhibit 
very  little  apprehension  of  man.  Their 
tameness  is  strongly  contrasted  with  the 
habits  of  the  same  species  in  Tierra  del 
Fuego,  by  the  inhabitants  of  which  they 
have  been  persecuted  for  ages  past :  for  in 
the  Falklands  the  sportsman  may  some- 
times kill  more  of  the  upland  geese  in  one 
day  than  he  is  able  to  carry  home,  whereas 
in  Tierra  del  Fuego  it  is  pearly  as  difficult 
to  kill  one,  as  it  is  to  kill  one  of  the  com- 
mon wild  species  in  England.  It  is  note- 
worthy, moreover,  that  the  geese  of  the 
Falklands  do  show  that  they  regard  the 
Fox  as  an  enemy  to  be  avoided,  by  taking 
the  precaution  to  build  chiefly  on  the 
smaller  islets  from  which  it  is  absent. 

Hence  it  was  justly  concluded  by  Mr. 
Darwin,  — "  first,  that  the  wildness  of 
Birds  with  regard  to  Man  is  a  peouliar  in- 
stinct directed  against  him,  and  not  depen- 
dent on  any  general  degree  of  caution 
arising  from  other  sources  of  danger  j  and 
secondly,  that  it  is  not  aoquired  by  them 
in  a  short  time,  even  when  much  perse- 
cuted, but  that  in  the  course  of  successive 
generations' it  becomes  hereditary.  With 
domesticated  animals,  we  are  accustomed 
to  see  instincts  becoming  hereditary ;  but 
with  those  in  a  state  of  nature,  it  is  more 
rare  to  discover  instances  of  such  acquired 
knowledge.  In  regard  to  the  wildness  of 
birds  towards  men,  .there  is  no  other  way 
of  accounting  for  it.  Few  young  birds  in 
England  have  been  injured  by  man;  yet 
all  are  afraid  of  him  :  many  individuals,  on 
the  other  hand,  both  at  the  Galapagos  and 
the  Falklands,  have  been  injured,  but  have 
not  learned  that  salutary  dread.  We  may 
infer  from  these  facts,  what  havoc  the  in- 
troduction of  any  new  beast  of  prey  may 
cause  in  a  country,  before  the  instincts  of 
the  aborigines  become  adapted  to  the 
stranger's  craft  or  power."  *  Keeping  this 
in  mind,  it  is  very  easy  to  account  for  the 
complete  extermination  of  the  Dodo,  the 
Solitaire,  and  the  other   great   wingless 

•  <*  Journal  of  Reeearohes  "  (Yoyage  of  the  Bea- 
gle); 1880,  p.  478. 
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Pigeons  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon ;  for  as 
they  could  not  fly,  and  probably  could  not 
run  very  fast,  they  could  only  escape  be- 
ing knocked  down  by  the  hungry  sailors 
(who  were  only  too  glad  to  obtain  such  a 
supply  of  palatable  flesh  after  their  long 
voyage  from  Europe)  by  keeping  out  of 
their  way,  which  is  just  what  they  had 
learned  to  do.  Of  the  Dodo,  old  Bontius 
says  —  "  It  is  a  slow-paced  and  stupid  bird, 
and  easily  becomes  a  prey  to  the  fowlers ; 
the  flesh,  especially  of  the  breast,  is  fat, 
esculent,  and  so  copious,  that  three  or  four 
Dodos  will  sometimes  suffice  to  fill  an 
hundred  seamen's  bellies." 

The  opinion  I  expressed  twenty  years 
ago,  *  that  the  Hereditary  Transmissibility 
of  acquired  peculiarities  a  good  deal  depends 
in  each  case  upon  the  nearness  of  their  re- 
lation to  the  natural  constitution  of  the 
Race,  Beems  in  harmony  with  our  present 
more  extended  views.  Thus  in  the  case 
of  Dogs,  we  should  expect  that  the  ten- 
dency to  any  habit,  whether  learned  spon- 
taneously or  under  Man's  training,  wnich 
has  reference  to  the  pursuit  of  game,  would 
be  more  likely  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
offspring,  than  the  tendency  to  any  "  trick  " 
which  is  altogether  non-natural.  And 
while  in  breeds  of  Pigs  trained  to  search 
for  truffles,  the  habit  seems  to  have  become 
hereditary,  being  only  a  special  direction 
of  that  which  is  natural  to  the  animal  in 
its  wild  state,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
Pigs  should  have  been  trained  to  "  point " 
game  with  great  activity  and  steadiness, 
or  the  other  "  learned  "  individuals  of  the 
same  species  which  have  been  taught  to 
spell,  have   become    the    progenitors  of 

*  "Principles  of  General  Comparative  Physiol- 
ogy," 8rd  edit  (1861),  p.  988. 


Piga  manifesting  any  tendency  to  similar 
actions. 

Reserving  for  some  other  occasion  the 
application  of  the  principles  illustrated  in 
the  present  paper  to  the  case  of  Mao,  I 
shall  now  simply  observe  that  whilst  the 
"  training  "  of  a  young  Child  in  a  certain 
set  of  Psychical  habits  has  to  be  conducted 
upon  exactly  the  same  method  as  that  of 
a  Dog,  the  acquirement  (with  more  ad- 
vanced age)  oi*  that  power  of  *e(/*-direction 
which  constitutes  the  special  attribute  of 
Man,  introduces  an  altogether  new  element 
In  the  process  of  "  training,'*  the  teacher 
brings  to  bear  upon  the  Psychical  nature 
of  his  pupil  such  mottoes  as  he  deems  most 
likely  to  be  effective  in  giving  to  its  active 
ity  the  direction  we  desire.  And  thus  it 
comes  to  pass  that  our  early  habitudes  of 
Thought  and  Feeling  are  determined  far 
us,  rather  than  by  us ;  partly  in  virtue  of 
our  inherited  Constitution,  and  partly 
through  the  discipline  (whether  of  "cir- 
cumstances," or  of  a  Will  external  to  oar 
own)  to  which  it  has  been  subjected. 
That  such  habitudes  should  exert  *an 
enormous  influence  over  our  whole  subse- 
quent Mental  life,  is  what  would  be  ex- 
pected on  the  Physiological  principles  de- 
veloped in  the  earlier  part  of  this  Paper ; 
since  it  is  during  the  period  of  growth  that 
they  will  be  most  easily,  and  at  the  same  • 
time  most  durably  impressed  on  the  Nerv- 
ous mechanism.  And  it  seems  to  be  where 
the  "  training  "  has  been  wisely  directed  to 
make  the  best  of  the  special  endowments 
inherited  by  each  individual,  that  they  not 
only  bear  the  best  fruit  in  after-life,  but 
are  most  likely  to  reappear  in  an  improved 
form  in  the  next  generation. 


The  Formation  or  Ozone  by  Flowkbs.  —  It 
is  stated  by  the  Academy  that  Mantegazza  has 
found  ("  Rendicontt  del  Reale  Institute  Lorn- 
bardo,"  vol.  iii.  fasc  vi.v  abstracted  in  "  Der 
Naturforsoher,"  April  27)  that  many  essential 
oils,  like  that  of  peppermint,  turpentine,  oil  of 
olovesf  lavender,  bergamot,  aniseed,  nutmeg, 
thyme,  and  others,  when  in  contact  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  in  presence  of  sun- 
light, develop  very  Urge  quantities  of  ozone. 
The  action  is  strongest  in  direct  sunlight,  far 
less  so  in  suffused  daylight,  and  very  weak  or  at 
an  end  in  the  dark.    The  development  of  osone 


whioh  has  been  begun  in  the  light  continues  for 
a  long  time  in  darkness.  In  the  same  manner 
act  eau-de-oologne,  hydromel,  and  other  aro- 
matic tinctures  on  exposure  to  the  solar  raya 
Experiments  whioh  M&ntegaui  has  made  on 
flowers  with  powerful  perfume,  suoh  as  the  nar- 
cissus, hyacinth,  heliotrope,  mignonette,  and 
others,  in  closed  vessels,  proved  that  they  also 
form  osone.  Those  with  fainter  perfume  pro- 
duced less  osone,  those  without  scent  none  at 
all.  Mantegasxa  believes  that  this  important 
source  of  osone  is  of  hygienic  value  for  the  pari* 
floation  of  the  air  of  marshy  districts, 
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"That  woman  says  a  great  many 
things.  She  says  —  Ach,  Du  Tieber  Gott  1 
—she  says  you  mean  to  marry  again,  Con- 
rector." 
"So?  Indeed  I  Well,  and  whom  ?  " 
"Eh,  she  says  either  the  Princess  Chris- 
tel's  Kamtnerjungfer,  or —  Ach,  Du  lieber 
Gott  I  —  a  housekeeper.  But  I  forbid  you 
to  do  it.  You  should  never  come  into  my 
pretence  again.  I  will  have  you  forbidden 
the  Court,  like  Hofrath  Altmann,  who  is 
going  to  marry  his  fourth  wife.  Ach,  Du 
lieber  Gott !" 

u  Serene  Highness,"  said  the  Conrector, 
quietly,  rising  from  his  seat,  "I  respect 
you  i4u  Sovereign,  but  whether  I  marry 
or  not  most  be  all  the  same  to  you.  I  can 
allow  no  interference  from  any  one  in  such 
a  matter.  And  if  you  choose  to  forbid  me 
the  Court,  in  consequence,  you  can  do  so, 
for  you  have  the  power ;  but  I  have  also 
the  power  to  go  away,  for  I  am  appointed 
by  the  Magistracy  of  Nigen-Bramborg. 
Your  Grace  will  excuse  me." 

14 Ach,  Du  lieber  Gottl  Stay  here!  — 
you  are  a  comfort  to  me.  Ach,  Du  lieber 
Gott!" 

Here  Band  put  in  his  head  again : 

"Serene  Highness,  this  is  going  to  be 
very  bad ;  the  storm  cannot  get  across  the 
lake,  and  Schultsch  says " 

"You  blockhead  1  I  don't  want  to  know 
what  Schultsch  says.  Shut  the  door ;  and 
lock  it  on  the  outside,  so  that  he  cannot 
get  out." 

"Yes,  Serene  Highness,"  said  the  Con- 
rector,  pulling  off  his  magician's  robe,  and 
potting  on  his  honest  coat  again, u  you  can 
detain  me  by  force.  —  That  was  a  hard 
dap!" 

"Ach,  Du  lieber  Gott!  —  that  it  was. 
Come  in  here  a*ain." 

"No,  Serene  Highness;  I  am  as  safe  in 
God's  hand  here  as  there,  and  our  human 
contrivances  are  all  folly  in  His  sight." 

"  Are  you  not  in  the  least  afraid,  then  ?  " 

"No,  Serene  Highness,  not  of  the  light- 
ning," said  the  resolute  old  man,  looking 
his  reigning  sovereign  calmly  in  the  face. 
"  Before  God,  as  my  Judge,  I  am  afraid,  for 
I  know  that  I  am  a  sinner  in  his  sight ;  but 
before  God,  as  my  Father,  I  am  not  afraid, 
for  He  knows  what  is  best  for  me ;  and  if 
He  shall  call  me  to  himself  by  a  thunder- 
clap, without  sickness,  then  I  know  He  will 
do  it  in  mercy,  and  I  thank  him  for  it." 

u  Yes ;  but  death  ? — death  ?  " 

u  Yes,  Serene  Highness,  but  that  makes 
no  difference.    We  must  all  die,  and  I  have 
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haxslatsd  vbom  tot  M  noRCRXAUcHTijre  "  of  many  a  man  when  he  has  to  go,  and  his 

wife  and  children  stand  weeping  around 
his  bed ;  but  for  a  couple  of  old  hermits 
like  us,  it  should  be  easier." 

M  No ! "  cried  his  Highness,  —  "  Ach,  Du 
lieber  Gott  I  You  may  think  so  for  your- 
self; but  how  can  you  reckon  for  me?  I 
am  a  reigning  sovereign,  —  ach,  Du  lieber 
Gott ! " 

"  Yes,  and  you  have  your  subjects,  and  I 
have  mine  also,  my  scholars,  and  you  see 
we  are  situated  alike  in  that  respect ;  for, 
in  the  sight  of  God,  a  handful  more  or 
less  does  not  matter.  And  if  we  care  for 
them,  according  to  our  ability*  " 

"  Ach,  Du  lieber  Gott  1 "  interrupted  his 
Highness. 

"  And  help  them  in  their  distress,  and 
are  careful  to  do  them  no  injustice  —  " 

There  was  a  fearful  clap,  thunder  and 
lightning  together,  and  his  Highness 
shrieked  loudly : 

44  And  so  I  will  —  I  will  do  so.  Conrec- 
tor, ask  me  a  favor  1 " 

The  thought  might  have  passed  through 
the  Conrector's  head,  that  now  was  the 
time  to  ask  for  himself  that  he  might  be 
relieved  from  the  law-suit,  —  and  we  could 
not  have  resisted  such  a  wicked  thought 
under  similar  circumstances,  —  but  it  was 
only  for  a  moment,  as  when  the  swallow 
stoops  in  her  flight  to  dip  her  bill  in  water, 
but  does  not  set  foot  on  the  earth,  and  he 
flushed  with  shame,  as  if  be  had  turned  his 
back  in  a  fight  with  the  arch-fiend,  and  the 
thunder  and  lightning  was  like  the  trum- 
pet of  battle,  and  he  stood  forth  again  in 
strength. 

"  I  need  only  the  favor  of  God,"  said  he. 
"  I  need  no  favors  from  men,  even  from 
princes.  A  prince's  favor  is  a  crutch  upon 
which  lame  Justice  halts,  and  when  princes 
are  gracious,  they  wish  either  to  atone  for 
some  old  injustice,  and  so  reap  thanks,  or 
to  commit  some  new  injustice,  at  least  to- 
ward those  to  whom  they  are  not  gracious. 
If  one  would  dispense  favors  rightly,  he 
should  be  all-powerful  and  all-wise;  and 
then  he  must  be  like  God  himself,  and  no 
prince  is  that." 

"You  are  very  presuming  I  I  will  let 
you  know  what  princely  disfavor  is  1 "  cried 
his  Highness,  in  great  wrath,  for  it  was 
some  time  since  it  had  thundered.  "I 
will " 

Then  Band's  head  appeared  again  at  the 
door: 

"Serene     Highness,    it     has     struck, 

Schultsch  says,  in  a  poplar  tree,  on  the 

wall;  but  it  is  coming  on  again,  Schultsch 

sayi/\ 
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"I  will  not  know,  you  donkey  1  And 
yon,  Conrector  — 1  No,  stay  here  I 
Think  of  something  that  may  help  us.  It 
has  actually  struck  1 " 

"Yes,  Serene  Highness,  what  shall  I 
think  of?  In  such  a  case,  when  our  Lord 
comes  nearer  to  us  than  usual,  the  best 
thing  a  man  can  do  is  to  examine  himself 
earnestly,  to  see  if  he  have  not  done  some 
injustice  to  his  fellowmen.  And  if  he  finds 
that  he  has,  and  firmly  resolves  to  make' 
the  wrong  right  again,  then  he  will  find 
comfort  and  courage*" 

*  I  have  done  nobody  injustice  I  "  cried 
his  Highness,  hastily ;  but  the  storm  an- 
nounced itsel/  anew,  and  he  threw  his 
handkerchief  again  over  his  face :  "  Aoh, 
Du  lieber  Gottl " 

"  But,  Serene  Highness,  are  you  differ- 
ent from  all  the  world,  then  ?  or  is  it  not 
injustice  to  imprison  your  runner,  because 
other  people  have  made  stupid  mistakes  ?  " 

"My  runner?  But  he  is  my  servant, — 
ach,  Du  lieber  Gott !  —  how  can  a  prince 
do  an  injustice  to  his  servant  ?  Did  not 
the  fellow  set  me  at  defiance  ?  Did  he  not 
use  impertinent  language  ?  " 

"  Well,  is  it  not  enough  to  drive  a  young, 

active  fellow  nearly  wild,  when  he " 

here  it  lightened  and  thundered  again, 
sharply,  and  his  Highness  started  to  his 
feet,  —  "  when  he  is  treated  like  a  robber  ? 
And  when  the  disgrace  comes  over  him,  is 
it  strange  if  he  lets  fall  a  few  hasty 
words?" 

It  lightened  again,  and  his  Highness  dis- 
appeared behind  his  handkerchief. 

"  Ach,  Du  lieber  Gott  1  Let  him  loose  I 
Let  the  fellow  loose  1 " 

"  Yes,  Serene  Highness,  that  is  very  well 

—  to  relieve  him  from  his  punishment ;  but 
you  must  also  relieve  him  from  the  dis- 
grace." 

"  Ach,  Du  lieber  Gott  1 "  cried  his  High- 
ness, stopping  his  ears  from  the  thunder. 
"  Yon  will  tell  me  to  ask  his  forgiveness, 
next    No,  no  1    The  fellow * 

Rand  looked  in  again. 

"  This  is  going  to  be  very  heavy,  and — " 

"  I  will  hear  nothing  of  Schultsch.  Bun 
and  let  Halsband  out  of  the  dungeon  I " 
cried  his  Highness.  j 

"  And,  Herr  Kammerdiener,"  said  the  j 
Conrector, "  bring  me  pen  and  ink  and 
paper." 

3  There  are  pens  and  paper  here,  but 
our  ink  has  dried  up.  We  don't  write  very 
much,  only  when  Hofrath  Altmann  comes, 

—  then  we  write." 

"That  is  true,"  said  his  Highness. 
"Ach,  Du  lieber  Gottl  Buy  some  ink 
immediately!"  for  he  had  the  hope  that 


the  Conrector  was  going  to  write  some- 
thing to  drive  away  the  storm,  as  people 
wrote  charms  in  old  times  to  cure  fevers. 
The  ink  came,  and  the  Conrector  wrote. 
"  Good  heavens  1 "  thought  his  Highness* 
"  how  can  the  fellow  write  in  such  a 
storm  1 " 

When  the  Conrector  had  finished  hit 
writing,  he  read  it.  It  stated  that  Hals- 
band  was  wholly  innocent,  and  had  been 
imprisoned  through  a  mistake,  and  too 
hastily,  (by  whose  fault  was  not  stated,) 
and  that,  upon  his  innocence  being  estab- 
lished by  closer  investigation,  he  had  been 
immediately  released  from  arrest ;  and  the 
severest  punishment  was  threatened  upon 
every  one  who,  at  any  time,  should  reckon 
this  against  him  as  a  disgrace. 

"  So,"  said  the  Conrector,  "  now>  jkrene 
Highness,  please  subscribe  youraeff. 

His  Highness  would  not,  at  first ;  he  al- 
ways, subscribed  himself  very  unwillingly, 
and  only  in  the  most  pressing  need  could 
Hofrath  Altmann  obtain  his  necessary  sig- 
nature. And  then,  in  such  a  storm  I  Bat 
the  Lord  assisted  the  Conrector's  represen- 
tations by  a  few  emphatic  words,  and  he 
did  it. 

"  Do  you  not  feel  better  already,  Serene 
Highness,  for  this  good  action  ?  " 

"  No,  not  a  bit,"  said  his  Highness ;  "  the 
storm  must  be  over  first." 

And  he  was  not  lying,  he  told  the  truth; 
for  there  are  really  people  so  steeped  in 
selfishness  that  the  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing helped  their  fellow  men  does  not  afford 
them  the  slightest  happiness. 

The  storm  was  over.  Sand  stuck  nil 
head' in  at  the  door  again. 

"  It  has  gone  by,  now.  Schultsch  says 
there  have  been  seven  showers." 

The  Conrector  departed,  and  took  his 
writing  with  him.  His  Highness  drew  a 
long  breath,  and  said : 

'•  Seven  showers  I  And  he  knew  it,  be- 
forehand 1  He  is  an  audacious  old  fellow, 
with  his  confounded  speeches.  Where  is 
the  reverence  which  is  due  to  me  from  my 
subjects?  But  I  cannot  spare  him;  he 
knows  too  much  about  the  weather.  And 
yet  he  will  marry  1    But  wait  1 " 

And  the  Conrector  went  home  across 
the  market,  saying  to  himself: 

"  How  ?  Shall  I  never  learn  to  be  pru- 
dent ?  I  am  an  old  donkey,  as  I  always 
was.  Why  should  I  poke  my  nose  inw> 
other  people's  cabbage?  Reading  his 
Highness  a  regular  lecture  1  God  preserve 
us  —  what  stupidity  1  If  he  were  really  a 
bad  man,  who  did  wrong  and  had  no  fear 
of  the  devil,  there  would  be  some  satisfac- 
tion in  preaching  him  a  sermon,  if  he  were 
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ten  times  a  prince,  —  bat  an  old  bandbox, 
who  is  afraid  of  a  thunder-storm  —  thrash- 
ing empty  straw,  and  trying  to  influence  a 
fellow  who  is  too  weak  to  do  either  good 
or  evil!  Cantor  Aepinas!  Conrector 
Aepinus  1  if  people  knew,  if  Hofrath  Alt- 
man  n  knew  of  this,  how  he  would  laugh ! 
Well,  let  them !  I  might  have  acted  more 
prudently,  but  yet  I  have  got  what  I 
wanted,  if  I  did  use  more  powder  than  was 
needful.  I  can  make  three  hearts  happy, 
to-day.    Diem  non  perdidi." 

With  that,  he  entered  his  house,  and  it 

I       was  fortunate  that  he  possessed  the  means 

of  making  hearts  happy ;  for  in  the  back 

room  of  that  house  there  were  hearts  in 

tore  distress. 

When  a  thunder-storm  comes  up,  the 
inhabitants  of  a  house  flock  together  into 
one  room,  like  a  herd  into  the  fold  when  a 
Hon  roars  outside  ;  they  seek  comfort  from 
each  other,  and  yet  know  very  well  that 
they  can  give  each  other  no  help.  People 
who  live  alone  go  into  their  neighbors', 
and  if  the  storm  comes  in  the  evening,  the 
women-folks  make  coffee  to  comfort  them 
in  their  distress ;  which  it  generally  suc- 
ceeds in  doing  —  by  the  time  the  storm  is 
over.  To-day,  Fraulein  SoLtmann  had 
found  herself  very  lonely  in  her  state  of 
angle  blessedness,  and  as  the  people  of  the 
house  had  gone  on  a  journey,  she  sought 
Dttrten  Holzen's  protection. 

A  sense  of  common  danger  brings  peo- 
ple together  who  usually  cannot  endure 
each  other,  and  softens  the  hardest  hearts ; 
and  so  Diirten,  in  her  own  feeling  of  need, 
was  quite  kindly  disposed  towards  poor 
Mamsell  Soltmann,  and  established  her  in 
the  safest  corner,  farthest  from  the  win- 
dow, on  her  soft,  unlucky  cushion.  Bnt 
■be  had  warmed  a  snake  in  her  bosom,  and 
abe  received  the  meanest  return  for  her 
kindness. 

After  the  usual  exchange  of  courtesies 
and  remarks  on  the  weather,  the  Soltmann 
fell  back  on  the  town  talk  —  the  story  of 
Halsband's  imprisonment;  and  when  she 
had  told  all  that  she  kuew  about  it,  she 
and  said  it  was  shameful. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  Diirten, "  it  is  shame- 
ful, and  the  poor  fellow  couldn't  help  him- 
self/* 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  said  the  Soltmann, 
"w'est  son  pere  et  sa  mere  et,  si  vous  vou- 
fez,  Monsieur  le  Due." 

44  What  yon  last  said  I  did  not  under- 
stand," said  Diirten,  telling  the  truth,  for 
she  did  not  understand  a  word  of  French ; 
"bat  H  is  certainly  shameful,  for  the  poor 
man  fell  into  this  disgrace  only  through 
the  stupidity  of  other  people." 
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"It  is  a  disgrace  and  an  injury  to  his 
health,"  said  the  Mamsell. 

"  Eh,"  said  Diirten,  "  he  is  not  made  of 
letter-paper.  If  his  health  suffers  any 
great  injury  in  consequence,  it  will  surprise 
me." 

"  Tou  may  bo  surprised,  for  all  I  care. 
Other  people  are  surprised  that,  en  ce  cas, 
your  sister,  Mademoiselle  Stining,  should 
have  consented  to  the  liaison.1' 

"  Stining  ?  What  has  my  sister  Stining 
to  do  with  the  disgrace  which  faas  come 
upon  Halsband  ?  " 

"Nothing  with  the  disgrace;  but  with 
the  injury,  —  or  do  you  not  think  it  an  in- 
jury for  a  man  whom  one  is  to  marry  to 
be  a  cripple  in  his  internal  organs,  a  mon- 
ster ?  " 

"  What  t  Halsband  a  cripple  in  his  in- 
ternal organs ! "  oried  Diirten,  looking  at 
the  Kammerjungfer  in  amazement. 

"  Yes,'*  said  she,  very  quietly,  "  didn't 
you  know  that?  Every  runner  has  the 
spleen  cut  out  when  &  child,  and  so  it  was 
with  him ;  his  father  and  mother  gave 
their  consent,  and  his  Serene  Highness  or- 
dered it." 

"  Halsband  had  his  spleen  cut  out  I " 
cried  Diirten.  "What!  Hasn't  he  his 
rightful  organs  ?  " 

"  And  didn't  you  know  it  ?  Why,  every- 
body knows  it." 

"  That  is  why  be  is  such  a  runner,  such 
a  dancer,  such  a  hares'  foot,  such  a  Jack  at 
all  trades  1  He  is  not  what  he  ought  to 
be,  and  he  wants  to  marry  my  Stining  1 " 
cried  Diirten,  raging  about  the  room 
amidst  the  thunder  and  lightning.  "  Only 
let  him  come  here  1    Let  him  come  here ! " 

Halsband  indeed  did  not  answer  the 
summons,  but  Stining  appeared  at  the  door 
as  her  sister  was  thus  threatening  her 
lover. 

"Good  gracious,  Diirten,  what  ails 
you  ?  "  she  asked,  standing  still  in  the  door- 
way. 

Diirten  tried  to  control  herself  before 
speaking,  —  the  Soltmann  improved  the 
moment,  and  began : 

"  Oh,  I  was  just  telling  her  that  Hals- 
band  " 

"  Hold  your  tongue ! "  interrupted  Diir- 
ten. 

But  the  Mamsell  htfd  got  started. 

"  —  had  his  spleen  cut  out." 

"Good  heavens  I "  exclaimed  Stining, 
"  what  is  this  ?  " 

<<  I  will  tell  you,"  said  Diirten,  who  had 
not  time  to  control  her  anger,  but  had 
time  to  turn  it  upon  another  opponent, "  I 
will  tell  you.  It  is  an  idle  woman,  who 
has  nothing  to  do  but  to  make  other  peo- 
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pie    uneasy,  and    tell    bad    things  about 
people ! " 

"If  you  mean  me  —  ?  "  asked  the 
Soltmann,  and  rose  from  the  soft  cushion. 

"Yes,  I  mean  you  —  iust  youl"  cried 
Diirten,  and  she  snatched  the  cushiou 
away,  as  if  it  had  been  desecrated,  and  she 
must  take  care  that  no  more  basilisk's 
eggs  were  hatched  on  it. 

"  Then  you  will  please  to  excuse  me/' 
said  the  Kammerjungfer,  proudly,  and 
she  weot  out  of  the  door. 

'*  Yes,  we  will  please  to  excuse  you  I " 
cried  Diirten  after  her,  but  quickly  sank 
down  on  a  chair,  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  aid  cried,  angrily : 

"  Didn't  I  say  so  ?  Didn't  I  always  say : 
Stining,  the  fellow  will  bring  bad  lack  into 
the  house ;  let  the  fellow  alone  1  And  now 
it  has  happened  just  as  I  thought.  He 
isn't  like  other  people  —  he  has  no  spleen." 

u  Eh,  what,  Diirten  —  "  said  Stining, 
who  was  utterly  confounded. 

"  Yes ;  I  did  not  mean  you  should  know 
it,  but  the  old  tattler  couldn't  hold  in  — 
she  must  do  mischief  everywhere  —  and 
now  you  know  it.  There  is  still  time  ;  let 
the  runner  go.  What  do  you  want  of  a 
cripple  —  a  man  without  any  spleen  ?  " 

"  Diirten,  Diirten,"  said  Stining  in  deep 
distress,  and  the  tears  stood  in  her  blue 
eyes,  •'  but  you" know  how  much  I  care  for 
him,  and  even  if  it  were  true,  how  could  he 
help  it  ?  " 

"  No,  he  couldn't  help  it ;  he  was  an  in- 
nocent child ;  but  his  father  and  his  mother 
—  how  in  the  world  could  they  have  suf- 
fered it  1  And  this  old,  bandy-legged  Se- 
rene Highness,  the  old  donkey,  who  had  it 
done  1  He  is  the  cause  of  all  our  mis- 
ery ! "  cried  Diirten,  just  ready  to  cry. 

"  Diirten,  it  isn't  true  I "  said  Stining, 
and  yet  the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks. 
"  He  is  so  healthy ;  and  if  it  were  true,  he 
would  have  told  me,  long  ago." 

"Stining,"  said  Diirten,  impressively, 
and  she  rose  and  placed  herself  before  her 
sister,  "  you  do  not  know.  It  is  annoying 
to  any  man  if  any  of  his  external  limbs  are 
wanting,  but  how  must  one  feel  who  is  de- 
prived of  some  of  Ins  internal  organs  1 
See,  there  was  Schlundt,  the  tailor's  oldest 
son,  he  had  only  half  a  lung.  Everybody 
knew  it,  and  the  doctor  said  so,  too ;  but 
do  you  think  he  believed  it  himself,  or  that 
he  talked  about  it  ?  No ;  the  poor  fellow 
dragged  himself  about,  until  at  last  it  was 
all  over  with  him." 

"  No,  Diirten,  it  isn't  so  with  Wilhelm," 
said  Stining,  in  blessed  confidence,  and  she 
wiped  her  eyes  and  looked  up  sweetly  into 
her  sister's  face.    "And  if  they  had  cut 


out  his  lungs  and  his  liver  too,  and  had  left 
him  his  heart,  I  wouldn't  give  him  up. 
The  spleen  does  not  make  a  man,  it  is  the 
heart ;  and  his  is  so  good,  so  sound  and 
true  1  No,  if  they  will  only  let  him  oat 
of  prison,  I  shall  not  worry  about  any- 
thing else  —  it  will  be  all  right.  But,  dear 
heart,  there  he  lies  all  alone  in  this  dread- 
ful storm,  in  that  gloomy  dungeon  1  '* 

"  You  need  not  trouble  yourself  about 
that,"  said  Diirten,  calmly,  for  confidence 
is  as  contagious  as  anxiety,  and  Stining's 
confidence  had  entered  Durten's  heart. 
*•  My  master  has  been  sent  for  to  Serene 
Highness,  and  he  will  give  the  old  spleen- 
cutter  —  God  forgive  me  I  —  a  good  dress- 
ing. That  such  an  old  fool  can  cause  so 
much  misery  1  For  I  believe  it,  about  the 
spleen,  that  woman  said  it  so  decidedly; 
and  she  has  been  at  Court,  and  ought  to 
know." 

6o  the  two  sisters  talked,  and  though 
they  were  often  interrupted  by  thunder 
and  lightning,  their  hearts  were  too  fall 
of  trouble  for  them  to  give  it  much  heed. 
It  had  long  been  dark,  and  they  still  sat 
together,  waiting  in  distress  and  anxiety 
for  the  Conrector's  return.  In  this  direc- 
tion Diirten  had  more  courage  than  her 
sister,  for  she  had  so  much  confidence  in 
the  Herr  Conrector  that  she  thought  he 
could  turn  all  Mechlenburg-Streliti  topsy- 
turvy if  he  pleased.  "  And  if  he  had  the 
government,"  she  added,  '*  things  would 
go  quite  differently  in  the  world;  there 
would  be  no  more  runners  imprisoned,  and 
no  more  spleens  cut  out." 

There  was  a  rap  on  the  window  from 
outside.  Diirten  went  to  see  who  was 
there.  Baker  Schultsch  stood  there,  with 
her  skirt  thrown  over  her  head,  —  for  in 
thoie  days,  even  with  the  richest  burgher's 
wives,  that  was  the  substitute  for  parasols 
and  parapluies,  —  "  Diirten,"  said  she, 
"  come,  let  me  in.  I  came  round,  for  it  is 
raining  cats  and  dogs.  Diirten,"  she  con- 
tinued when  she  was  inside,  "  and  to  be 
sure,  here  is  Stining,  too  !  Well,  it  must 
be  a  great  pleasure  for  you.  So  the  Con- 
rector  has  been  with  the  old  man  agatot 
to-day,  and  they  are  probably  playing  all 
sorts  of  profane  tricks  together  ;  for  I  saw 
you,  Diirten,  carrying  the  old  fox-brush 
across  the  market." 

"  Profane  tricks  I "  said  Diirten,  sharply . 
"  And  the  Herr  Conrector  singing  in  the 
ohurch  as  Cantor  every  Sunday  I  " 

"  Oh,  never  you  mind  I  Church  and  Pal- 
ace are  two  different  things.  'Kriscban/ 
said  I, '  the  Lord  knows  what  those  two  are 
doing  there  together.'  *  You  talk  too  much 
for  your  honor  and  reputation/  said  he* 
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KYou  needn't  talk/  said  I;  'you  trouble! 
yourself  a  great  deal  about  my  honor  and 
reputation/  said  I.  * For  all  you  care,  Se- 
rene Highness  may  call  me  an  impertinent 
woman,  in  the  open  street  1 '  And  that  is 
what  ho  did,  but  he  didn't  make  much  by 
ik  *  Biscuits  1 '  came  the  lackey  this  morn- 
ing. *Yes,'  said  I,  '  Cakes  1  Bake  for 
yourselves  1  An  impertinent  woman  has 
no  biscuits  for  yon.'  Well,  this  evening 
Band  came  in,  for  they  had  turned  him  out 
of  the  room  where  they  were  carrying  on 
their  devil's  trade.  And  how  polite  he 
was!  Yes,  thought  I,  that  is  for  the 
strong  beer;  and  he  said:  (Frau  Schultz' 
—he  generally  says  Schultsch,  —  "  why  do 
you  treat  us  so  shabbily  about  the  bis- 
cuits? Serene  Highness  is  very  angry 
with  me,  and  says  he  will  send  me  away, 
and  make  the  runner,  Halsband,  Rammer- 
diener,'  says  he.  Aren't  you  glad  to  bear 
it,  Stining?" 

M  No,"  said  Diirten,  "  she  is  neither  glad 
nor  sorry ;  it  is  nothing  to  her." 

*  So  I  said,  too ; '  Rand/  said  I, '  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  to  have  a  different  gov- 
ernment at  the  Court  from  yours.  Then 
perhaps  respectable  burghers'  wives  who 
give  a  man  an  honest  account  wouldn't  be 
him  ted  across  the  market  1 '  said  I ;  and  I 
went  out  of  the  room.  And,  to  be  sure  1 
when  I  came  in  again,  he  had  got  on  the 
soft  side  of  that  poor  old  fool  of  a  Kris- 
chan,  and  sat  there  drinking  strong  beer. 
J  Fine  doings ! '  said  I,  and  went  out  again 
inahuf£  and  he  kept  running  over  to  the 
palace  to  give  reports  of  the  weather,  and 
would  ask  me  what  I  thought  of  it,  so  as 
to  make  up  with  me.  But  he  will  get  no 
biscuits  to-morrow  morning." 

"  But,"  interrupted  Diirten,  "  you  were 
going  to  tell  us  something  that  you  said 
most  be  a  great  pleasure  for  Stining." 

"Yes,  now  look  here  I  Haven't  I  told 
you  yet  ?  Yes,  he  came  in  again  ;  he  must 
go  and  call  the  town-clerk,  he  said,  for  his 
Highness  had  ordered,  he  said,        ■  " 

Here  she  was  interrupted  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  street  door,  and  the  Conrector 
came  into  the  room. 

"  Diirten,  Stining,  your  Halsband  is  re- 
leased, and  —  " 

"  Thunder  and  lightning  1  "  cried 
Schultsch.  "  How  you  take  the  words  out 
of  a  body's  month  !  I  was  just  going  to 
tell  them." 

44  Eh,"  said  Diirten,  "  you  have  had  time 
enough.  But  no  matter ;  I  knew  how  it 
would  be,  if  the  Herr  was  good  enough  to 
undertake  the  business." 

And  Stining  stood  before  the  Conrector, 
and  laid  her  light  hand  on  his  arm.  and ' 


looked  up  in  his  face  with  such  happiness 
in  her  blue  eyes,  and  said,  in  her  soft 
voice : 

"Ah,  Herr,  how  shall  we  ever  repay 
you  ?  " 

"  You  shall  have  it  for  nothing,  my  lit- 
tle Stining,"  said  the  Conrector ;  and .  he 
put  his  hand  under  her  chin  and  turned  up 
her  face,  and  kissed  her  boldly  on  the 
fresh,  red  mouth.  And  the  red  mouth  let 
itself  be  kissed,  but  the  cheeks  became  red 
also,  probably  out  of  envy  to  the  mouth, 
that  it  had  received  such  a  tribute  to  it.* 
beautiful  color. 

"  Huching  1 "  cried  Schultsch,  "  the  old 
gentlemen  don't  give  up  that  trick.  My 
old  Krischan  —  "  is  just  so,  she  was  go- 
ing to  say ;  but  she  did  not  finish  her  sen* 
tence,  for  Diirten  pressed  forward. 

"  Stining,  thank  him  1 " 

"I  have  thanked  him,  already,"  said 
Stining,  slightly  embarrassed. 

"  Yes,  for  Halsband,"  said  Diirten,  "  but 
not  yet  for  the  kiss.  She  is  too  young, 
Herr  Conrector,  you  will  not  lay  it  up 
against  her." 

"  Oh,  not  at  all  1 "  said  the  Conrector. 
looking  as  if  he  were  an  old  widow,  who 
was  arranging  matters  for  a  young  friend, 
who  was  also  too  young.  "  But,"  he  Raid, 
pulling  out  his  written  document,  '*  this  is 
the  best  of  it.  Here  is  Serene  Highness1 
own  signature,  to  testify  that  the  young 
man'  has  been  imprisoned  without  just 
cause,  and  that  no  one  shall  count  it  any 
disgrace  to  him.    So,  now,  <rood-night." 

With  that  he  was  going  into  his  room, 
but  Stining  plucked  up  courage  and  de- 
tained him. 

"  Herr  Conrector,  Diirten  says  you  know 
everything ; "  and  she  looked  at  him  anx- 
iously, and  stammered  in  her  embarrass- 
ment, **  has  Halsband,  —  has  he  a  spleen  ?  " 

u  What  ?  "  asked  the  Conrector.  "  What 
should  he  have  ?  " 

"  Herr,"  said  Diirten,  "  that  old  yellow 
woman  opposite  has  been  here  and  told  us 
that  the  runners  had  the  spleen  cut  out, 
when  they  were  children.*' 

"  And  that  is  so,  Diirten,"  said  Schultsch, 
"  and  my  Krischan  says  Halsband's  old 
father,  —  I  knew  the  old  man  myself;  they 
always  said, '  God  bless  you ! '  to  him,  he 
was  so  thin  and  pale  — —  " 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense  1 "  interposed  the 
Conrector.  *•  Your  Halsband  has  as  good 
a  spleen,  Stining,  as  either  you  or  I ;  and 
if  he  is  lacking  in  anything,  I  believe  it  is 
in  gall ;  and  that  you  should  be  thankful 
for,  for  he*  is  always  cheerful  and  good-hu- 
mored, and  he  will  make  you  a  kind  hus- 
band."   And  as  he  saw  Stining's  cheeks 
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grow  red  again,  he  laughed,  and  went  off 
in  good  humor  to  his  room. 

"  God  preserve  us ! "  exclaimed  Diirten, 
"  what  a  spiteful  temper  I  must  have  1 
I  am  really  a  wicked  woman !  Here  I  have 
been  berating  oar  good,  old  Serene  High- 
ness, the  innocent  old  creature,  and  think- 
ing all  mauner  of  evil  of  him,  and  he  has 
meantime  been  doing  my  sister  a  kindness, 
and  letting  the  runner'  go !  It  is  too 
shameful,  that  I  should  always  follow  my 
wicked  nature ! " 

"  Yes,  Diirten,"  said  Schultach,  getting 
ready  to  go,  '•  that  is  my  way,  too,  —  God 
forgive  me  I  —  my  temper  always  runs  away 
with  me,  and  Krischan  says,  *  You  may  live 
to  be  a  hundred  years  old,  and  you  will 
aever  be  any  different,9  says  he.  'Why 
shouldn't  I  be  different  ? '  says  I.  '  Be- 
cause you  cannot  bridle  your  tongue/  says 
he.  That  is  a  stupid  joke  of  his.  '  Man, 
consider  the  end  !  Why  should  I  not  be 
different? '  I  will  show  Krischan,  to-mor- 
row morning  1  Serene  Highness  shall  get 
his  biscuits  again  to-morrow,  for  he  has 
done  a  good  action  to  you  to-day,  and  it 
is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive. 
Stining,  are  you  coming  with  me?  " 

Stining  went,  saying,  "  Good-night,  Diir- 
ten." 

And  Diirten  went  to  bed,  and  held  a 
thorough  court  of  inquiry  in  her  heart,  and 
touted  out  all  the  old  vestiges  of  scorn 
and  hate,  and  gave  herself  such  a  hearty 
putting  to  rights,  that  she  even  got  to  the 
point  of  forgiving  her  neighbor  opposite, 
and  resolving  not  to  call  her  yellow  any 
more.  And  she  prayed  the  Lord  to  grant 
the  Herr  Conrector  a  special  blessing  for 
this  day's  good  work,  and  to  make  her 
sister  Stining  happy  at  last.  And  when 
she  had  ended  her  petitions,  she  turned 
from  the  Herr  Conrector  and  Stining  to 
the  Herr  Conrector  and  Stining  of  this 
evening,  and  how  the  Herr  Conrector  had 
kissed  Stining,  and  how  he  had  kissed  her- 
self previously,  and  the  one  kissing  had  led 
to  the  other,  this  kissing  from  that  kissing 
—  kissing  —  kissing;  and  her  thoughts 
grew  confused,  and  with  kissing  —  kissing, 
She  fell  asleep. 

Stining  leaned  against  her  window, 
looking  out  into  the  night.  The  storm 
had  passed  away,  and  the  bright  stars  were 
shining,  and  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  a  voice 
whispered  down  words  of  comfort,  and  she 
looked  up ;  and  then  it  seemed  as  if  a  voice 
beneath  whispered  words  of  love,  and  she 
looked  down. 

"Good  evening,  Stining,"  it  whispered. 
u  I  wanted  to  say  good-night  to  you.    I  am 


"  I  know  it,  Wilhelm,  I  know  it  Ah, 
how  much  you  have  had  to  bear  I  *' 

"  No,  Stining,  I  thought  of  you  and  of 
our  future ;  and  the  thought  of  you  soft- 
ened my  heart,  and  the  thought  of  the  fu- 
ture made  it  strong,  and  many  things  oc- 
curred to  me.  Shall  I  come  up  and  tell 
you  ?  " 

"  No,  Wilhelm ;  to-morrow  —  to-mor- 
row.   Good-night,  Wilheim." 

"Good-night,  Stining." 

And  when  her  Wilhelm  had  gone,  Sein- 
ing went  to  bed,  thanking  the  Lord  out  of 
her  full  heart  that  he  had  set  her  darling 
free,  and  praying  for  the  Herr  Conrector, 
for  he  had  been  the  means  of  procuring 
his  freedom ;  and  she  thought  no  more  of 
the  kiss,  which  he  had  given  her  out  of 
pure  mischief,  and  held  the  Herr  Conrec- 
tor for  the  wisest  and  best  of  men ;  for  had 
he  not  said  her  Wilhelm  had  a  spleen? 
And  she  thought,  among  other  things,  how 
it  would  have  been  if  her  Wilhelm  had 
really  been  an  internal  cripple ;  and  sat 
laughed  like  a  child  over  her  anxieties, 
and  her  mind  played  with  such  varied  and 
inconsistent  thoughts,  till  she  sank  into 
child-like  sleep. 

Baker  Schultsch  also  went  home,  And 
counted  the  bottles  on  the  table  in  her 
tap-room,  and  shook  her  head,  saying: 
"  So  I  say,  the  moment  my  back  is  turned 
the  game  begins.  Krischan  will  never  be 
different."  And  when  she  went  into  her 
sleeping-room,  there  lay  Krischan,  sawing 
blocks  and  all  kinds  of  knotty  wood;  and 
she  disturbed  him,  entirely  out  of  friend- 
liness, and  said :  "  Krischan,  I  have  beei 
over  there  to  see  her." 

"Hml"  said  Krisohan.  One  who  did 
not  know  Krischan  would  not  find  much 
in  that  expression;  but  Fran  Schultsch 
understood  that  he  meant  to  say,  it  was 
all  the  same  to  him. 

"No,  Krischan,"  said  she,  "you  shall 
not  be  so  indifferent  as  that,  for  it  is  a  good 
thing  in  our  old  Serene  Highness  that  ae 
has  let  the  runner  go  free." 

"  Hm  1 "  said  Krischan. 

"  I  know  what  you  would  say,  Krischan," 
said  she.  "  You  think  I  need  not  poke  my 
nose  into  the  business ;  but  I  will,  for  all 
that.  And  you  think  I  shall  never  be  dif- 
ferent ;  but  I  will  be  as  different  as  possi- 
ble, and  why  shouldn't  a  married  burgher* 
wife  have  as  good  a  right  to  change  her 
mind  as  Diirten  Holsen?  No,  a  body 
should  forgive  and  forget." 

Upon  that  she  got  into  bed.  Kriseaaa 
turned  over  a  little  more  towards  the  watt. 

"  What  do  you  say  to  it,  Krischan  ?  " 

"  Hml  "  echoed  from  the  waJL 
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"  Come,  Krischan,  this  evening  I  beg  yoo 
will  not  give  me  a  word  of  opposition,  for 
ikoow  lam  in  the  right  way;  and  to- 
morrow his  Serene  Highness  shall  get  his 
regular  biscuits  again.  What  I  Do  you 
say  nothing?  You  don't  agree  with  me, 
perhaps  ?  Sleep  quietly,  Krischan ;  when 
I  undertake  anything,  I  carry  it  through. 
Sleep  peacefully,  for  if  I  do  not  hear  you 
snore,  1  shall  not  get  to  sleep  myself,  I  am 
so  accustomed  to  it." 

And  Krischan  snored  away,  and  she 
grew  good  humored,  like  a  miller  when  his 
mill  is  in  full  progress,  and  with  the  words, 


"  To-morrow  he  shall  get  his  biscuits,  to- 
morrow he  shall  get  his  regular  biscuits," 
she  shook  a  little  more  grain  iuto  the  hop- 
per, and  then  before  her  eyes  danced 
cross-buns  and  biscuits,  and  his  Serene 
Highness  was  dancing  up  to  the  knees  in 
biscuits,  aud  the  city  musicians  were  blow- 
ing on  the  Rathhaus  tower,  and  the  Herr 
Conrector  playing  the  organ,  and  as  they 
stopped  for  a  moment,  she  noticed  that  it 
was  really  her  Krischan,  who  had  come  to 
a  knot,  so  she  turned  over,  and  played  a 
little  on  her  own  organ,  and  brought 
Krischan  *s  again  into  working  order. 


Tn  Kombb  Amnow  Poison.  —  This  poison 
is  obtained  from  the  Stropkanthu*  hiepidus, 
sod  is  used  by  the  natives  of  Africa. .   Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone gives  some  account  of  it  in  his  JVarra- 
Hte  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Zambesi  and  it* 
Tributaries.    In  hunting,  he  says,  the  natives 
follow  the  game  with  great  perseverance  and 
conning.    The  arrow  making  no  noise,  the  herd 
is  followed  until  the  poison  takes  effect  and  the 
wounded  animal  falls  out;  it  is  then  patiently 
watched  till  it  drops,  a  portion  of  meat  round 
the  wound  is  cat  away,  and  all  the  rest  is  eaten. 
The  physiological  characters  of  the  poison  have 
recently  been  investigated  by  Dr.  Fraser,  of 
Edinburgh.    The  plant  has  been  examined  by 
Pro!  Oliver,  of  Kew,  who  has  named  it  Stro- 
pkantkus  hispidus,  and  finds  that  it  belongs  to 
the  poisonous  order  Apocynaceae.    Dr.  Fraser 
concludes  that  the  poison  acts  primarily  upon 
the  heart,  and  produces  as  the  final  result  of 
this  action  paralysis  of  that  organ,  with  perma- 
nence of  the  ventricular  systole.     Pulmonary 
respiration  continues  in  cold-blooded  animals  for 
several  minutes  after  the  heart  is  paralyzed. 
The  striped  muscles  of  the  body  are  acted  on, 
twitches  occur  in  them,  their  tonicity  is  exag- 
gerated, and  finally  their  functional  activity  is 
destroyed;  the  muscles  being  hard,  and  soon 
after  acid  in  reaction.    These  changes  are  ac- 
complished subsequently  to  the  final  effect  upon 
the  heart,  and  are  the  result  of  a  direct  contact 
of  the  substance  with  the  muscles  themselves. 
The  reflex  funotion  of  the  spinal  cord  is  sus- 
pended soon  after  the  heart  is  paralyzed,  but  the 
motor  conductivity  of  the  spinal  cord  and  of  the 
nerve  trunks  continues  after  the  striped  muscles 
of  the  body  are  paralyzed.    The  lymph  hearts 
of  the  frog  continue  to  contract  for  many  min- 
utes after  the  Wood  heart  has  been  paralyzed. 

Academy. 


FranLiZATioN  or  Abutilon.  —  Fritz  Muller 
has  described  the  fertilization  of  different  species 
and  varieties  of  Abutilon,  which  are  of  special 
interest  from  the  facility  with  which  hybridisa- 
tion occurs  in  that  genus.  The  author's  obser- 
vations were  in  opposition  to  those  of  Gartner 
that  "  artificial  fertilization  of  pure  species  gen* 
erally  produces  a  smaller  number  of  seeds  than 
natural  fertilisation."  Muller  found,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  several  species  which  he  was 
able  to  investigate,  that  in  the  natural  condition, 
although  the  stigmas  were  freely  pollenized  by 
the  agency  of  insects,  yet  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  seeds  came  to  perfection,  while  arti- 
ficial pollenization  almost  universally  produced 
a  much  larger  number  of  seeds.  In  another 
point  also  Muller 's  observations  are  at  issue 
with  those  of  Kolreuter,  Herbert,  and  Gartner. 
These  three  observers  all  maintained  that,  when 
a  pistil  was  pollenized  simultaneously  by  the 
pollen  of  two  different  foreign  species,  both  were 
not  efficacious,  but  only  the  one  which  had  the 
oloscst  relationship  to  the  female  plant.  Muller, 
on  the  other  hand,  records,  without  hesitation, 
the  simultaneous  production  of  hybrids  between 
one  species  and  two  others,  the  pollen  of  which, 
was  applied  to  it  at  the  same  time. 


A  New  Fossil  Bird.  —  "The  Scientific 
American,*'  October  26,  is  responsible  for  the 
statement  that  the  skeleton  of  a  fossil  bird, 
found  during  the  past  summer  in  the  upper 
cretaceous  shale  of  Kansas,  indicates  an  aquatic 
bird  as  large  as  a  pigeon  and  differing  widely 
from  all  known  birds  in  having  biconcave  ver- 
tebras. The  species  is  termed  Ichthiornit  die- 
par. 
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BOOKSHELVES. 


From  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
BOOKSHELVES. 

Bookshelves  are  to  a  library  what  the 
bony  skeleton  is  to  the  bodily  frame ;  tbey 
give  it  shape,  organization,  and,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  life.  Nothing  is  more  hideous 
than  a  heap  of  books  to  a  lover  of  books. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  compact  exhibitions 
of  chaos  one  can  see  —  a  perfect  nightmare 
of  disorder.  And  books  even  if  arranged 
with  some  regard  to  classification  on  the 
floor  present  a  painful  and  vexatious  spec- 
tacle. If  at  all  numerous  they  block  up 
the  room,  and  their  position,  horizontal  in- 
stead of  vertical,  afflicts  the  mind  as  some- 
thing incongruous*  and  against  nature. 
One's  relative  position  to  great  authors 
seems  reversed.  Accustomed  to  look  up 
to  them  in  more  senses  than  one,  we  now 
have  to  stoop  to  read  only  their  titles  (that 
is  if  they  have  not  tumbled  down  on  their 
aides,  as  books  will  insist  on  doing  when 
ou  the  floor),  and  this  unusual  effort  in- 
volves much  physical  discomfort  to  all  but 
the  very  young  and  slim,  who  as  a  rule  do 
not  set  great  store  by  books.  To  the  stout 
and  middle-aged  such  protracted  stooping 
is  not#only  disagreeable  but  dangerous, 
producing  blood  to  the  head.,  dizziness,  and, 
if  long  continued,  a  sense  of  suffocation. 
But  further  stooping  down  to  get  at  a  great 
poet  or  philosopher  implies  a  condescension 
which  sensitive  minds  dislike.  The  great 
spirits  whose  choicest  thoughts  we  preserve 
in  books  are  entitled  to  a  material  as  well 
as  moral  elevation  —  a  high  place  in  our 
houses  as  well  as  in  our  esteem.  We  take 
down  our  favourite  author,  and  although 
we  8 peak  of  taking  him  up  also,  that  is 
only  because  he  has  been  recently  before 
taken  down  from  his  appointed  post  of 
honour  on  the  bookshelf.  In  a  word, 
bookd  on  the  floor  have  all  the  appearance 
of  exiles,  and  the  nobler  ones  remind  one 
even  of  banished  monarchs,  so  forlorn  is 
their  condition.  Mr.  Carlyle,  alluding  to 
Dr.  Johnson's  humble  circumstances  at  one 
period  of  his  life,  describes  a  room  in  which 
there  was  l?ut  one  chair,  and  that  had  but 
three  legs,  and  Mr.  Carlyle  suggests  that 
Johnson's  guests  sat  upon  folios.  We  feel 
nearly  sure  that  Mr,  Carlyle  would  like  to 
recall  that  remark  if  he  could.  To  have 
allowed  such  an  indecorum  implies  a  cal- 
lousness of  nature  in  Johnson  which  he 
never  showed  in  the  deeper  concerns  of 
life,  and  which  if  it  could  really  be  proved 
against  him  would  go  far  towards  out- 
weighing his  kind  treatment  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  when  they  really  wanted  help. 
The  idea  of  letting  a  casual  visitor  ait  upon 
Plato  or  Shakspeare,  or  even  upon  Bayle's 


Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary  (al- 
though the  four  noble  folios  of  the  third 
Dutch  edition  would  make  a  comfortable 
seat  enough)  is  bo  coarse  that  a  really  good 
man  like  Dr.  Johnson  never  could  have  en- 
tertained it.  And  if  his  straitened  circum- 
stances forced  him  to  keep  his  folios  on  the 
floor  for  a  season,  we  trust  that  he  kept 
them  from  dishonour. 

Lord  Bacon  speaks  of  a  man  who  mar- 
ries and  has  given  hostages  to  Fortune. 
The  image  is  much  more  applicable  to  the 
man  who  frequents  bookshops  and  collects 
in  time  a  large  and  costly  library.  The 
largest  family  and  the  most  incompetent 
wife  are  manageable,  portable,  and  quite 
inconsiderable  matters  compared  to  a  large 
and  precious  collection  of  books.  Children 
and  wives  can  mostly  walk  about  more  or 
less,  in  and  out  of  a  house,  and  into  a  car- 
riage or  train.  And  if  they  get  wet  and 
damp  they  can  dry  themselves,  and  they 
will  not  let  the  most  jolting  conveyance 
damage  their  backs  — in  all  which  particu- 
lars they  differ  from  books.  It  is  strange 
that  Lord  Baco.i  should  not  have  given 
weight  to  these  considerations.  Perhaps 
the  fact  that  his  books  were  a  comfort  to 
him  and  his  wife  was  very  much  the  re- 
verse accounts  for  his  overlooking  them. 
And  men  were  more  stationary  in  those 
days,  and  did  not  so  often  have  to  contem- 
plate the  removal  'of  a  houseful  of  books. 
In  these  locomotive  times  the  feat  has  to 
be  accomplished  hot  unfrequently ;  and  a 
trial  it  is  to  a  man's  nerve,  endurance,  and 
stock  of  resignation. 

It  is  on  these  occasions  of  removal,  bad 
enough  under  any  circumstances,  that  the 
whole  value  of  bookshelves  is  revealed  to 
us.  Their  silent,  unobtrusive  service, 
which  we  take  for  the  most  part  without 
thought,  is  apt  to  make  us  ungratefully 
forget  that  without  them  we  might  have 
books  but  we  could  not  have  a  library. 
The  breaking  up  of  a  library  is  the  taking 
to  pieces  of  an  organized  thing.  It  is  dis- 
section, almost  vivisection.  The  library  as 
library  for  the  time  being  ceases  to  exist, 
and  in  place  of  it  we  have  nothing  but 
heaps,  bundles,  or  boxes  full  df  books. 
The  ordered  and  disciplined  array  of  s 
well-bound  literary  army  has  been  ex- 
changed for  confusion,  disorder,  and  almost 
mutiny.  The  picked  corps  in  ruBsia  and 
morocco,  the  inferior  forces  in  calf,  have 
all  been  broken  up ;  their  compact  and 
serried  ranks,  regular  and  imposing  as  the 
spears  of  a  Macedonian  phalanx,  are  dis- 
solved into  a  demoralized  and  crestfallen 
mob  of  scattered  volumes,  a  rout,  a  sauot 
qui  peuty  of  the  biblical  host.    The  owner 
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of  tie  host  sits  amid  rains,  more  pensive 
than  Marios  amid  the  rains  of  Carthage, 
for  he  has  two  reflections  which  the  great 
consul  had  not :  he  is  most  likely  the  cause 
of  the  ruin  himself,  having  brought  it 
about  by  change  of  residence ;  secondly, 
he  knows  that  he  will  have  to  re-edify  the 
building  which  has  been  destroyed,  to 
evolve  a  new  cosmos  out  of  the  chacs  be- 
fore him,  and  he  must  be  very  buoyant  or 
very  inexperienced  if  he  is  not  depressed. 
But  before  we  come  to  the  reconstruction 
of  a  library,  its  packing  and  transport  de- 
serve a  few  words.  We  never  get  a  fair 
idea  of  the  physical  bulk  of  books  till  we 
take  tbem  from  their  shelves  and  begin  to 
pock  them  up ;  we  then  also  realize  their 
enormous  weight.  How  are  they  to  be 
transferred  when  their  number  and  the 
distance  they  have  to  go  are  both  consid- 
erable? Carpenters  can  no  doubt  make 
packing-cases;  but  this  is  not  only  some- 
what costly,  but  the  article  supplied  is  gen- 
erally needlessly  bulky  aud  heavy,  and  the 
cases  after  the  removal  are  at  once  useless 
and  an  intolerable  lumber.  The  trade, 
which  very  likely  knows  the  best  thing  to 
be  done,  uses  discharged  tea-chests,  and 
perhaps  there  is  nothing  better  attainable. 
The  tea-chest  has  much  to  recommend  it 
as  a  means  for  carrying  books.  It  is  made 
of  very  thin  but  very  tough  wood,  such  as 
do  native  carpenter  could  turn  out.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  apt  to  present  vicious 
sails  which  lacerate  backs  and  bindings, 
and  inflict  ghastly  wounds  on  margins  and 
leaves,  and  it  generally  lacks  a  cover, 
which  has  to  be  supplied  of  brittle  and 
flimsy  deal.  Still  the  demand  for  old  tea- 
chests  proves  that  up  to  the  present  time 
they  have  no  rival  in  the  transport  of 
books,  and  sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  pro- 
cure them.  Generally  they  can  be  had  for 
a  shilling  each. 

But  painful  as  may  be  the  dismantling 
of  a  library,  it  is  nothing  to  its  reconstruc- 
tion. When  books  in  large  numbers  have 
arrived  at  their  new  home,  we  realize  the 
task  before  ns  of  putting  them  up*  We 
may  have  brought  book-cases  from  the  old 
house,  but  ten  to  one  they  will  not  fit  the 
new  rooms.  And  if  by  a  miracle  they  do, 
in  what M  admired  disorder  "  are  our  treas- 
ures presented  to  us !  Folios  and  pocket 
editions  side  by  side,  quartos  and  octavos 
in  adulterous  and  forbidden  conjunction. 
However,  tjiey  must  be  got  out  and  up 
somehow,  or  the  house  is  not  habitable, 
and  then  you  are  made  aware  of  the  tyran- 
ny of  possession  which  books  can  display. 
That  rlautus,  which  you  put  on  shelf  B 
merely  because  he  was  an  octavo  and  gou 


happened  to  have  come  upon  a  run  of  oc- 
tavos and  you  must  find  a  lodging  for  him 
somewhere,  has  no  right  to  be  there  where 
he  is.  He  is  cheek  by  jowl  with  Kant  and 
Hegel,  and  you  vow  he  must  find  another 
place  among  the  Latin  classics  or  the  dra- 
matists, if  you  classify  by  subjects.  Yet 
unless  you  are  one  of  those  overpoweringly 
energetic  people  who  never  put  off  any- 
thing, the  chances  are  he  will  maintain  his 
position  against  you  for  a  long  while. 
You  can  easily  pull  him  out,  doubtless,  but 
where  is  he  to  go  to  ?  Your  classical  shelf 
is  chokeful ;  and  as  for  the  dramatic  shelf, 
Dyce's  Shakspeare  and  recent  curiosity 
about  the  Spanish  drama  have  made  it 
hopeless  to  seek  a  refuge  there.  Another 
trial  awaits  the  bibliophile  who  has  yielded 
to  the  too  tempting  attractions  of  small 
Pickerings,  Didots,  or  even  of  the  Biblio- 
theque  Elzevirienne.  These  gems  of  ty- 
pography are  the  vermin  of  libraries.  The 
tiny,  imponderable  tomes  easily  escape  the 
discipline  which  their  heavier  colleagues 
submit  to.  On  any  ordinary  shelf  they 
are  lost.  And  then  where  is  one  to  put 
them  ?  The  natural  impulse  is  to  send 
them  up  to  the  upper  shelves,  to  the  attics 
of  the  book  mansion.  We  cannot  have 
them  on  the  convenient  level  where  books 
in  daily  use  are  lodged.  And  yet  up  aloft 
there,  they  are  out  of  sight,  and  their  mi- 
nute beauties  are  wasted  aud  disfigured  by 
dust  and  cobwebs.  Perhaps  the  best  plan 
is  to  have  them,  like  any  other  curiosities, 
in  a  cabinet  or  on  the  table,  if  the  latter 
can  be  kept  free  from  new  publications. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
A  SLIP  IN  THE  FENS. 

As  Lillingstone  drew  near  the  cottage, 
the  girl  came  out  to  the  gate ;  but  she 
went  back  as  soon  as  she  was  sure  Lilling- 
stone recognized  her.  When  he  came  up, 
she  was  standing  at  the  open  door. 

"  Please  to  come  in,"  she  said,  diffidently. 

He  looked  at  the  clean  brick  floor  and 
at  himself. 

She  smiled,  "  That  doesn't  matter ;  " 
then,  after  a  slight  hesitation,  *'  I've  put 
out  Jonathan's  clothes,  sir,  if  you  wouldn't 
mind  wearing  them." 

"iBnall  be  very  glad  to  borrow  them." 

44  Then  you'll  find  them  in  grandfather's 
room,"  and  she  poiuted  to  a  door  clo&e  at 
hand.  "I'm  going  to  the  wash-house  to 
see  to  my  fire." 

The  door  was  so  low  that  he  had  to  stoop 
to  go  in.    Two  steps  inside  led  down  into 
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the*little  room  that  was  set  apart  for  the 
old  man  —  the  quiet  corner  of  a  house  of* 
ten  noisy  with  loud  feet  and  louder  voices. 
The  email  casement  opened  close  under 
the  thatch ;  but  the  strong  afternoon  sun 
pierced  through  the  elm-trees,  and,  gliding 
the  ivy  which  framed  it,  shot  a'  bright  ray 
across  the  floor.  It  broke  against  the  wall 
opposite,  and  pointed  to  a  little  framed 
picture,  hung  on  a  nail ;  a  black,  half-length 
portrait,  taken  in  profile,  which  showed  a 
thick-set  woman  with  snub  nose,  and  a 
head  exuberant  in  ribbons.  It  is  likely 
she  wore  the  old-fashioned  kerchief  round 
her  neck ;  the  flatly  filled  outline  did  not 
explain  this.  Poor  as  it  was,  the  old  car- 
penter had  found  it  the  thing  most  worthy 
€o  be  glorified  by  the  solitary  ray,  which 
came  but  for  a  short  time  daily,  and  that 
only  in  high  summer.  For  the  re«t,  the 
little  chamber  had  the  almost  barbaric  sim- 
plicity that  marks  the  sleeping- rooms  of 
the  poor.  There  was  the  small  looking- 
glass,  with  a  dismal  row  of  dismal  man- 
darins, following  each  other  in  broken  pro- 
cession, round  its  dusky  vermilion  frame ; 
the  gradual  loss  of  quicksilver  had  blurred 
its  gloomy  reflections.  The  comb,  nearly 
toothless  from  age,  had  no  special  place 
allotted  to  it ;  it  was  evidently  the  comb 
of  the  house.  With  a  care  quite  dispro- 
portionate to  this,  the  razor  was  laid  aside 
on  a  high  shelf,  a  thing  set  apart  to  be  used 
only  in  rare  and  solemn  observances.  But, 
noticeable  above  all,  was  the  patchwork 
quilt,  where  many  painful  stitches  united 
happy  and  sad  memories,  with  as  slight  re- 
gard to  their  relations  as  to  the  blending 
of  the  motley  colours. 

Fierce-eyed  foreign  birds  with  gleaming 
tails  flew  furiously  at  stiff  geometrical  pat- 
terns drawn  uneasily  awry  on  a  cold  brown 
ground.  Important  pieces  of  chintz  that 
had  been  calendered  to  a  stiffness  in  keep- 
ing with  the  dignity  of  the  wearer,  asserted 
themselves  over  delicate  bits  of  pink  and 
white,  which  had  neBtled  arouud  little 
limbs,  softer,  and  rosier,  and  fairer  than 
themselves.  All  these  had  faded  now  into 
a  sad,  useful  tint,  which  heightened  the 
whiteness  of  the  sheet  folded  over  it;  this 
was  the  only  streak  of  cold  colour  that  dis- 
turbed the  yellow  tones  of  the  chamber. 

Lillingstone  was  not  in  a  mood  to  dwell 
on  these  details,  but  the  general  look  of 
the  place  was  grateful  to  him ;  and,  as  the 
prospect  of  appearing  in  Jonathan's  gar- 
ments offered  his  vanity  no  inducement  to 
stray  towards  the  village,  he  contented 
himself  there  a  while.  Jonathan's  fustian 
suit  was  as  little  flexible  as  himself;  its  stiff 
amplitude  stood  out  from  Iillingstone's 


slighter  figure,  as  if  in  mockery  of  its  use- 
less length,  and  his  throat  moved  with 
tortoise-like  freedom  in  the  cavity  left  by 
the  large  collar.  But  the  grand  effect  of 
the  costume  centred  in  the  scarlet  waist- 
coat, so  gorgeously  studded  with  blue  flow- 
ers, that  fixed  attention  with  their  staring 
yellow  eyes.  It  wanted  a  decided  air  ana 
bearing  to  wear  this  garment,  and  Jona- 
than felt  that  he  was  the  man  to  do  it ;  but 
Lillingstone  was  not  so  confident  of  his 
own  powers ;  he  shrank  a  little  from  appear- 
ing: in  it,  even  before  this  country  girl. 

Though  this  was  no  convincing  proof  of 
weakness,  in  many  respects  he  was  weak, 
and  hi3  present  p.ight  was  a  result  of  it ; 
for  it  was  contrary  to  his  own  judgment 
that  he  had  yielded  to  Bordale's  advice, 
to  make  off  as  soon  as  Brasnell  hailed  them ; 
he  was  a  stranger  there,  and,  so  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  the  trespass  had  been  un- 
intentional. He  was  not  wanting  in  cour- 
age to  maintain  the  more  sentimental 
points  of  honor,  but  these  were  determined 
for  him  by  conventional  notions,  and  they 
fluctuated  with  the  prejudice  of  his  com- 
panions for  the  time.  To-day  he  was  in- 
fluenced by  the  expected  criticism  of  his 
college  friends ;  so  it  followed  quite  natur- 
ally, that  to  give  away  to  a  bully  was  ft 
cowardice  to  which  no  extremity  wonld 
have  forced  him ;  though  this  was  a  weak- 
ness, too,  it  kept  him  firm  to  the  end,  and 
for  a  short  time  gave  him  self-possession. 

But  it  was  not  thn  slight  sensitiveness 
about  her  opinion  of  him  that  kept  hin 
waiting  there  so  long ;  he  was  going  to  the 
door,  when  be  heard  busy  sounds  in  the 
kitchen,  and  thought  he  might  be  in  the 
way,  so  he  turned  back,  and,  folding  his 
arms  on  the  window-sill,  looked  out. 
Then  the  outer  door  shut,  and  soon  after 
quick  steps  at  the  farther  end  of  the  gar- 
den, stopping  every  now  and  then,  told 
him  that  nis  clothes  were  being  hung  oat 
to  dry.  The  only  sound  that  moved  in  the 
stillness  around  him  came  from  the  fussi- 
ness  of  the  young  martens,  as  they  flew  in 
and  out  of  their  nests,  making  the  case- 
ment vibrate  with  the  whirr  of  their  wings. 
As  he  looked  up  at  them,  he  noticed  a  tin/ 
recess  in  the  Bide  of  the  window,  scarcely 
larger  than  the  book  it  held.  This  wv* 
bound  in  red  morocco,  worn  with  age  and 
dingy  with  dust.  He  took  it  down  and 
turned  over  its  leaves,  which  had  been  read 
so  often  that  the  gilt  was  worn  off  their 
edges,  but  the  care  with  which  it  had  been 
handled  proved  it  to  be  a  relic 

On  the  title-page  he  saw  "  Pamela  ;w 
nnderneath  was  written  in  a  scratchy, 
pointed  hand  — 
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GRACE  ALICE  LEE, 

oh  the,  occasion  of  hsr  har&iaqe  with 

Mark  Deans, 

January  21st,  1793. 

from  her  well-wishing  friend, 

Selixa  Palmby. 

"Bead,  Mark,  Learn,  and  Ponder  well, 
And  in  these  Gifts  you  will  exeetl." 

On  the  fly-leaf  opposite,  was  the  follow- 
ing verse,  written  with  the  same  precis- 
ion:— 

"Keep  free,  dear  girl,  from  raging  strife 
Of  Man  to  Mao,  and  Life  to  Life; 
Let  Trumpet's  call,  and  blood  and  Are, 
Lead  you  to  dwell  on  duties  higher. 
Sana  those  paths  where  the  wicked  still 
Do  kill  and  gorge  'gainst  His  will; 
Where  every  man  against  his  brother 
Forgets  his  Father  and  his  Mother." 

Sblina  Pauiby. 

January  21st,  1793. 

While  he  was  still  looking  at  this,  and 
■* pondering"  over  it  in  bis  turn,  he  heard 
movement  in  the  kitchen  again. 

His  hostess  was  preparing  a  meal  for 
him,  bat  with  some  anxiety  of  mind,  for,  as 
she  6tood  before  their  meagre  cupboard, 
she  wondered  how  he  was  to  be  fed. 
"The  gentry  did  not  eat  pork,"  and  here 
was  pork,  and  nothing  but  pork.  But  gen- 
try did  eat  hooey.  She  was  sure  of  that, 
because  they  seldom  ate  any  themselves ; 
it  was  kept  for  the  great  folks  around 
there.  They  had  a  hive  just  taken  in ;  so 
lbs  hastened  to  carry  out  the  happy  sug- 
gestion. It  was  true  her  own  men-folks 
aid  not  care  for  it  much ;  but  then  —  what 
they  liked  was  no  guide.* 

Shut  down  in  that  narrow  corner,  her 
only  knowledge  of  the  privileged  class  was 
formed  at  church,  or  at  those  annual  village 
gatherings  where  the  rich  urbanely  smile 
on  the  pleasures  of  the  poor,  and  the  poor 
disport  themselves  before  them  with  grati- 
fied self-respect.  And  as  the  observations 
toe  made  at  such  times  were  in  some  de- 
gree confirmed  by  vague  accounts  of  an 
artificial  life  removed  far  above  her  own, 
and  of  contempt  founded  on  seen  removal, 
atr  disturbance  was  but  natural,  when  she 
wondered  how  ahe  should  treat  this  par- 
ticular specimen  of  refinement  which  she 
bad  fished  out  of  the  lode. 

This  gave  her  a  moat  pitiful  expression 
▼hen,  having  made  her  simple  arrange- 
ments, she  returned  to  the  cupboard,  and 
setting  the  door  wide  open,  Btood  before 


it,  and  stared  at  the  bare  shelves  aa  if 
they  could  help  her  in  her  difficulty. 

This  was  how  Ltllingstoue  found  her 
when,  at  last,  he  came  out  of  "  grand- 
father's room." 

u  I  hope  therein  not  anything  the  mat- 
ter," he  said,  in  a  very  pleasant  voice.  He 
was  surprised  at  the  anxious  look  on  her 
face. 

"  Oh  I  it's  nothing,"  she  answered,  shut- 
ting the  cupboard  door3  quickly ;  "  it's 
only  I'm  afraid  there's  nothing  that  you 
can  eat." 

"  Oh  1  if  that  is  all,"  he  began,  but  he 
stopped,  seeing  that  she  was  trying  hard 
to  suppress  her  laughter.  This  was  the 
effect  of  his  appearance  in  Jonathan's 
"Sunday  best/'  He  entered  into  her 
amusement,  and  perhaps  it  was  the  heart- 
iest merriment  he  had  ever  joined  in  at  hie 
own  expense.* 

Laughter  is  a  great  leveller  of  fictitious 
barriers !  by  the  time  she  had  recovered 
her  gravity  she  bad  lost  her  embarrass- 
ment. She  pointed  to  a  chair  near  the 
table,  seemed  doubtful  for  a  moment 
whether  she  would  stay  or  go  away,  then 
suddenly  took  up  some  knitting,  and  sat 
down  on  a  low  stool  in  the  corner  of  the 
large  fire-place.  A  faded  blue  curtain 
hung  from  the  shelf  above  it,  hiding  some 
of  the  black  emptiness  which  a  heap  of 
grey  ashes  made  more  visible.  The  ceiling 
was  low,  with  a  heavy  beam  across  it.  A 
honeysuckle  stretched  over  the  open  win* 
dow,  shutting  out  all  glare ;  but  every  cor- 
ner was  filled  with  mellow  light,  and  faint 
with  the  luscious  perfume  of  flowers.  The 
lazy  bees  found  this  a  short  road  to  their 
hives,  as  they  swung  home  buzzing  beneath 
their  burden,  for  the  back  door  was  open. 

Lillingstone  sat  down  opposite  to  it. 
He  was  by  nature  luxurious,  therefore 
expensive  in  his  habits;  but  custom  had 
not  so  grown  on  him  that  he  was  wholly 
conventional  in  his  tastes.  Therefore, 
although  the  homely  fare  before  him  was 
not  likely  to  tempt  his  appetite,  his  eye 
rested  on  it  with  a  keen  appreciation  of 
the  care  it  expressed ;  for  the  girl  had  done 
her  best.  The  honeycomb  was  put  upon 
a  bunch  of  walnut  leaves;  and  tiny  streams 
trickled  from  the  freshly  broken  cells, 
making  tracks  on  the  bloom  of  the.fragrant 
leaves,  and  collecting  in  golden  pools  be- 
low. 

He  helped  himself  lazily  to  the  bread 
and  honey,  and  leaned  back  in  his  chair, 
subdued  by  the  sense  of  summer  quietude 
and  rest  Letting  his  eyes  wander  slowly 
round  the  room,  he  noticed  that  it  was  free 
from  the  attempt  at  ornament  common  in 
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cottages.  *  A  small  deal  table  Btood  against 
the  wall  between  the  door  and  the  window, 
and  a  white  cloth  covered  Grandfather's 
Bible,  the  only  thing  upon  it  except  his 
brass-rimmed  spectacle-case,  which  was 
placed  exactly  on* the  centre  of  the  book, 
with  a  precision  that  warned  away  any 
curious  little  fingers  trespassing  near  it. 
Next  was  the  wide  window-sill,  strewn 
with  the  earliest  blossoms  of  the  myrtle, 
that  had  dropped  one  by  one,  leaving  a 
high  pyramid  of  pearly  buds  above.  It 
grew  in  a  red  glazed  pot,  with  a  white  em- 
bossed pattern,  that  showed  some  lean 
goats  striving  after  fabulously  large  grapes, 
that  hung  from  a  trellis  indicated  on  the 
rim.  Grandfather's  chair  stood  in  the 
chimney-corner  nearest  the  window.  It 
was  of  carved  oak  with  a  high  back;  a 
dark,  worn  fringe  made  its  thin  arms  look 
more  spare.  These  were  the*most  import- 
ant articles  of  furniture  in  the  room,  for 
the  farther  side  was  crowded  with  bags  of 
wheat  collected  iu  last  week's  gleanings ; 
and  they  stretched  in  an  irregular  heap 
from  the  open  doorway  to  the  panel-door 
which  closed  in  the  foot  of ,  the  stairs. 
Then  his  eyes  rested  again  on  the  girl,  as 
she  was  busily  occupied  with  her  knitting. 
Subdued  as  he  was  by  the  fear  and  fatigue 
he  had  undergone,  the  sight  of  her  kept 
his  past  danger  vividly  in  his  mind,  height- 
ening the  contrast  with  his  present  ease : 
his  weak  temperament  rendered  him  pecul- 
iarly sensitive  to  these  influences.  So  he 
watched  her  and  her  mechanical  work, 
conscious  of  every  stitch,  of  every  turn  of 
her  head,  of  the  beauty  .pf  her  face,  of  the 
shadowy  waves  of  her  hair ;  but  he  could 
not  have  described  her,  for  he  was  asleep 
to  everything  but  the  pleasant  sensation  of 
the  moment. 

It  is  doubtful  how  long  he  would  have 
sat  like  this  if  the  girl  had  not  looked  up, 
first  at  the  table,  then  at  him,  and  said,  in 
an  accent  of  distress,  "  I'm  so  sorry  I've 
nothing  nice  for  you  to  eat." 

"  Then  if  you  are  so  sorry,"  he  said,  ris- 
ing suddenly,  "  you  must  come  to  the  table 
and  set  me  a  good  example,"  and  he  placed 
a  chair  for  her  opposite  his  own. 

She  shrank  back  —  half  pleased,  but 
doubtful. 

"  Oh  no,  I  couldn't,"  she  said,  after 
thinking  a  moment ;  and  she  looked  so  un- 
comfortably shy,  that  he  felt  an  awkward- 
ness would  be  established  if  he  did  not  set 
it  right  at  once. 

"  Indeed,'1  he  said,  "  you  must  not  leave 
me  to  eat  alone :  I  shall  think  I  have  quite 
worn  out  your  kindness." 

His  earnest  manner  closed  her  hesita- 


tion, and  she  went  of  her  own  accord  to 
the  table ;  for  she  was  too  natural  to  be 
oppressed  by  rank,  unless  she  was  obliged 
suddenly  to  decide  on  things  of  which  she 
had  no  experience;  such  situations  were 
frequently  arising  in  her  new  position  to- 
day.    . 

Lillingstone  resumed  his  former  seat. 

"  If  you  knew  how  pleasant  and  refresh- 
ing your  country  fare  looks  to  me,  you 
would  not  regret  that  you  were  not  able  to 
provide  me  with  anything  else.  This 
bread  you  make,"  he  said,  as  he  cut  off  a 
crust  and  put  it  on  her  plate,  "  it  is  not  at 
all  like  that  we  get  in  Cambridge ;  but  it 
is  not  that  alone  —  the  air,  everything  here 
is  quite  different." 

"  But  you  don't  really  like  this  place,  do 
you?1'  she  asked  eagerly;  "I've  always 
heard  it  called  dull." 

"  Dull  1  do  they  call  i t  ?  /  think  it  a  lit- 
tle Paradise  in  its  way.  All  the  prettier 
for  the  ugliness  of  the  country  round." 

The  girl  looked  delighted.  "  If  our  gar- 
den looks  fresh,  Grandfather  says  it's  be- 
cause of  the  trees  that  shade  it,  and  the 
spring  that  runs  down  close  by  into  the 
lode." 

"That  accounts  for  it,  then.  Do  you 
live  alone  with  your  Grandfather  ?  " 

She  laughed  to  herself.    "  Alone !  oh  no 

—  we're  twelve  in  the  house  I "  and 
she  enjoyed  Lillingstone's  astonishment. 
"  There's  Grandfather,  and  Mother*  and 
the  three  boys  (my  brothers),  and  Jona- 
than's four  children,  and  Rettie,  and  me " 

—  here  she  hesitated,  and  Lillingstone, 
thinking  she  was  going  to  add  to  the  list, 
was  seized  with  a  nervous  dread  that  they 
would  presently  come  swarming  in  at  both 
doors. 

"  Then  how  is  it  you  are  so  quiet  here 
to-day  ?  "  • 

'*  Because  they  are  all  at  work  except 
Grandfather  —  he's  gone  to  Stannard's  to 
spend  the  day  —  he  goes  once  a  fortnight" 

"  And  the  children  ?  —  your  brother's 
children,"  he  explained. 

"  Oh  1  they  used  to  go  to  school,  but  now 
they  go  with  Mother  and  Rettie  to  the  co- 

Srolite  pits.  As  for  Pattie  and  Dot,  when 
[other  goes  out  working,  and  I'm  not  at 
home  all  day,  she  takes  them  to  a  woman 
close  by,  and  fetches  them  again  when  she 
comes  home,  so  that  I've  only  got  to  mind 
them  morning  and  evening  mostly ;  bat  I 
hope  you  won't  forget  yourself,"  she  said, 
looking  at  Lillingstone's  empty  plate. 

"No,  thanks  to  you,  I  have  done  re- 
markably well.  About  those  children  and 
your  sister,  it  must  be  very  hard  work  for 
tkemt" 
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"  No,  they  only  pick  the  stones  out  of 
the  coprolite ;  the  men  carry  it  to  them  in 
the  sheds,  I  think  — I'm  not  quite  sure. 
If  you  won't  take  it  as  disrespectful,"  and 
she  placed  her  hand  on  the  work  by  her 
side,  "Til  go  on  with  my  knitting;  I'm 
afraid  I  shan't  get  it  done  to-night. V 

"I  hare  taken  too  much  of  your  time 
already,"  he  said,  amused  at  her  queer 
mixture  of  shyness  and  firmness  of  man- 
ner. 

uNo.  If  you  hadn't  been  here,  I  should 
not  have  touched  it  sooner.  I  didn't  know 
it  was  like  this ;  I've  just  found  it  in  the 
garden  —  the  kitten's  been  playing  with 
it;"  and  she  showed  a  half-finished  stock- 
ing with  a  large  ball  of  crinkled  worsted. 
u  If  I  can't  finish  it  by  the  time  Mother 
oomesfrora  the  pits,  she'll  be  disappointed." 

u  How  far  are  they  from  here  V  " 

"  About  three  miles.  Some  folks  do  say 
it's  a  sight  worth  seeing,  but  I've  not  been 
to  see  them.  I'm  mostly  too  tired  after 
my  day's  work  to  care  about  such  sights ; " 
and  she  heaved  a  sigh  of  unenterprising 
content. 

"Bat  do  yon  go  out  working  too  ?  " 

"Not  very  often.  I  mind  the  house. 
But  when  there's  not  much  to  do  in -doors 
I  go  out,  if  any  of  the  farmers  have  a  job 
to  give  me.  To-day  I've  been  gleaning  on 
the  other  side  of  the  fen.  Sometimes  I 
take  Bettie  with  me  —  it's  a  treat  to  her." 

"Rettie!  That  is  a  pretty  name.  What 
is  yours?" 

"  EUie.  Our  name  is  Reade,"  she  added 
quietly  —  and  there  was  a  short  pause. 

Lillingstone  admired  in  Elsie  the  repose 
of  manner  which  placed  her  in  strong  con- 
trast to  the  self-conscious  beauties  of  his 
own  circle,  whose  eagerness  to  gain  any 
attention  often  prevented  them  from  put- 
ting their  well-studied  lessons  into  prac- 
tice. 

"So  your  mother  is  out  every  day,"  he 
said,  liking  to  hear  her  speak,  and  thinking 
he  could  not  please  her  better  than  by  tak- 
ing an  interest  in  her  home  affairs. 

" Mostly,  not  always ;  it  is  piecework,  so 
she  can  leave  it  if  she's  got  anything  she 
mast  do  at  home.  That's  comfortable : 
better  than  going  to  day's  work,  isn't  it  ?  " 

Lillingstone  did  not  give  this  the  ready 
sympathy  he  had  accorded  to  the  other 
things  she  had  told  him. 

EUie  stopped  her  knitting,  and  repeat- 
ing "More  comfortable,  isn't  it?  "  tried  to 
extort  the  interest  which  his  manner  hith- 
erto had  taught  her  to  expect.  But  she 
did  not  succeed.  It  had  begun  to  dawn 
on  him  that  this  might  not  be  his  last  walk 
into  the  fens.    She  was  sitting  in  front  of 


the  door,  which  made  a  frame  for  her 
figure ;  and  as  he  saw  her,  with  her  finger 
arrested  in  the  unfinished  stitch,  and  her 
questioning  eyes  fixed  on  his,  he  thought 
the  silvery  green  of  the  fen  had  never 
formed  the  background  of  a  fairer  picture. 
This  idea  retarded  his  answer,  and  account- 
ed for  its  incoherency,  when,  at  last,  he 
said  in  a  sententious  tone,  "  No,  indeed  1 " 

"  But  I  said  it  was  comfortable,"  she  per- 
sisted, opening  her  eyes  wide  with  aston- 
ishment. 

He  tried  to  recollect  himself.  "  What 
was  comfortable  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  asked  about  Mother;  but  I 
was  stupid  to  think  you'd  care  about 
that  I"  She  blushed  crimson,  and  went 
on  knitting  as  fast  as  possible. 

"  Yes,  I  do  oare,"  he  said,  bending  for- 
ward suddenly,  and  speaking  forcibly  to 
make  her  believe  him;  "and  if  I  was  si- 
lent, it  was  because  I  was  thinking  of 
you" 

He  had  thrown  all  the  expression  he 
could  into  his  voice  and  manner,  to  repair 
the  mischief  his  abstraction  had  done. 
Elaie  was  not  accustomed  to  be  looked  at 
in  this  way.  In  a  desperation  of  embar- 
rassment, she  looked  furtively  round  the 
room  for  an  excuse  to  escape. 

"  What  a  mess  the  myrtle  has  made  on 
the  window-sill  1 "  she  exclaimed,  starting 
up,  and  making  a  show  of  brushing  the 
fallen  blossoms  into  her  hand. 

Lillingstone  did  not  care  to  dispel  her 
confusion,  so  he  sat  silently,  watching  her 
feigned  industry. 

•Unable  any  longer  to  endure  the  silence, 
she  said,  " Do  you  like  flowers?  " 

There  was  no  answer.  Presently  she 
was  conscious  that  he  was  at  her  side,  and 
bending  over  her. 

"  This  is  one  of  your  pet  flowers,  I  sup- 
pose?" he  said,  after  a  few  moments' 
pause. 

Elsie  was  angry  with  herself  that  she 
should  be  so  silly ;  she  struggled  as  reso- 
lutely as  she  could  with  her  growing  con- 
fusion, and  looked  up  firmly.  But  as  soon 
as  she  met  his  unrestrained  look  of  admi- 
ration, her  assumed  courage  forsook  her, 
her  eyes  fell,  and  she  stood  helplessly 
crushing  the  white  petals  in  her  trembling 
hands. 

Excited  by  her  heightened  beauty,  he 
said  impetuously,  "  Yea,  Elsie,  I  do  like 
them ;  but,"  and  he  spoke  still  more  hur- 
riedly, "you  musn't  ask  me  to  look  at 
them,  or  even  think  of  them,  when  you  are 
near." 

She  turned  round  quickly,  and  began  to 
put  away  the  things  from  the  table.    He 
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followed,  fearing  she  might  think  he  had 
been  wanting  in  respect  to  her. 

"  I  hope  I  have  not  offended  you.  Per- 
haps I  said  more  than  I  ought.  Are  you 
angry  with  no  V  " 

"  Oh  no ;  but  please  don't  speak  like 
that."  And  she  looked  down,  trying  to 
be  busy. 

A  glance  satisfied  Lillingstone  that  his 
fears  were  unfounded,  and  he  went  back 
to  the  window. 

The  pause  that  followed  waB  disturbed 
only  by  the  subdued  movement  of  Elsie, 
as  she  passed  to  and  fro,  and  by  the  low 
ring  of  the  sounding  dishes  as  she  restored 
them  to  their  place.  When  this  had 
ceased,  he  turned  round  and  said,  '•  Will 
you  show  me  your  garden  ?  "  Elsie  an- 
swered with  averted  head;  and  he  fol- 
lowed her  down  the  grassy  path,  overhung 
by  a  wilderness  of  luxuriant  bushes,  fra- 
grant with  lavender  and  thyme  and  home- 
ly flower.?,  that  grew  straggling  in  their 
shade.  The  Provence  roses  fell  indolently 
in  their  way,  losing  their  sweet  heavy 
heads  in  the  high  grass,  and  trailing  over 
the  feet  of  the  young  people,  as  they 
thoughtlessly  wandered  on. 

Lillingstone  did  not  look  at  Elsie.  There 
was  a  slight  nervousness  remaining  in  her 
manner,  a3  she  showed  him  the  pinks  she 
had  planted  so  carefully,  but  the  currants 
had  grown  so  fast  that  they  choked  them, 
and  the  balsams  which  she  didn't  care  for 
grew  so  well  —  it  seemed  very  strange. 

At  the  end  of  the  path  were  the  bee- 
hives. Elsie  went  up  to  them.  "Come 
and  see,  I'm  sure  they  are  going  to  swarm 
soon,  and  we  haven't  got  a  hive  ready  for 
them." 

Lillingstone  was  not  of  a  constitution  to 
like  such  proximity.  "I  have  heard  that 
they  take  dislikes  to  some  people."  he  ob- 
jected from  a  safe  distance. 

"  Yes,  but  I'm  sure  they  wouldn't  mind 
you.  Bees  always  like  me,"  she  added, 
with  child-like  self-complacency. 

Lillingstone's  recent  experience  had 
shown  him  that  common-place  compliments 
would  not  be  well  received  here,  so  ho 
prudently  held  his  peace,  and  professed  as 
much  interest  as  was  compatible  with 
watchfulness  for  his  own  safety,  and  a 
search  for  something  that  would  divert 
her  attention  from  the  bees. 

"  And  you  have  a  fernery  too,  I  8ee,,'  he 
said,  walking  a  step  or  two  in  advance, 
and  looking  over  the  low  hedge  that  di- 
vided the  garden  from  the  lode :  small 
tufts  seemed  to  be  growing  in  a  little 
island  in  the  canal. 

"  Wfiat  do  you  call  it  ?  "  she  asked,  look- 


ing in  the  tame  direction   and  following 
him. 

"  A  fernery,"  he  repeated ;  "  come  aaJ 
show  it  to  me." 

"  Oh  !  those  are  the  ferns  we've  got,  but 
haven't  sold  yet ;  they're  not  in  the  ground, 
we  put  .them  in  withy  baskets,  and  sink 
them  in  the  water  to  keep  them  alive." 

"  So  you  collect  for  sale  ?  " 

"  Yes,  /  always  do  it,  because  I  keep 
house,  and  can  do  it  at  odd  times." 

Lillingstone  noted  this. 

The  only  remaining  curiosity  to  be  seen 
was  the  pig-sty,  sunk  low  in  the  corner  of 
the  fence  which  bordered  the  fen:  half 
hidden  under  moss  and  ivy,  it  was  not  re- 
pulsive. The  pig  knew  Elsie,  and  poked 
its  nose  through  the  holes  in  the  boards 
with  an  expectant  grunt,  which  she  an- 
swered by  throwing  it  a  handful  of  green 
walnuts.  After  she  had  amused  herself 
for  some  time  watching  the  creature  as  it 
ate  them  in  pleasant  security,  she  said, 
"  Jonathan'll  kill  him  at  Martinmas,  and 
he'll  pay  the  best  part  of  the  rent." 

As  Lillingstone  made  no  reply,  she 
looked  up,  and  saw  him  smiling  to  him- 
self. 

Elsie  was  greatly  discomfited.  "What 
have  I  said  ?  "  she  thought  —  and  then,  of 
course,  she  knew  it  was  very  silly  of  her 
to  talk  to  him  so  much  of  her  affairs  — and 
the  pig  too  —  what  could  he  care  about 
the  pig  ?  The  shyness  which  had  torment- 
ed her  before  returned  with  redoubled 
force  now  that  it  was  sanctioned,  as  she 
thought,  by  his  manner. 

The  truth  was,  that  as  he  loaned  over 
the  railings,  and  frit  Irs  rustic  costume 
strain  in  contrary  directions,  disclosing  his 
leg3  to  the  curious  sniffing  of  the  pig,  he 
thought  what  a  good  story  Bordale  would 
make  of  him  if  he  could  gee  him  as  he  was. 
Elsie's  sudden  silo  nee  recalled  him  to 
himself ;  turning  towards  ber  he  made  a 
step  backwards,  and  was  startled  by  an 
unearthly  sound,  half  shriek,  half  howl, 
from  behind.  He  looked  round,  and  found 
that  he  had  trodden  on  the  foot  of  an  idiot, 
who  had  come  un perceived  behind  him. 
It  had  a  large  goitre ;  the  face  was  dis- 
torted by  pain  and  rage ;  but  through  all 
its  hideousness  it  bore  some  likeness  to 
Elsie.  This  made  it  the  more  sickening 
to  him,  and  his  loathing  was  evident  on 
his  own  face  as  he  shrank  from  it. 

Elsie  emptied  her  apron  of  the  remain- 
ing walnuts,  and  motioned  him  aside ;  then, 
moving  past  him.  she  laid  her  hand  gently 
on  the  misshapen  head.  "  You  are  not  so 
very  much  hurt,  I'm  sure."  The  creature 
could  not  understand  her  words,  but  it  waa 
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quieted  by  the  soothing  voice  and  touch. 
After  she  picked  up  the  toy  it  had  dropped, 
she  stood  for  Borne  minutes  watching,  till 
st  last  it  resumed  its  usual  expression  of 
vacant  content.  Then  she  turned  towards 
Lillingstone,  and  saw  very  plainly  that  the 
presence  of  the  idiot  was  a  disgust  and  an 
annoyance  to  him. 

This  was  the  relative  she  had  forborne 
to  mention  when  she  described  their 
household.  Its  existence  had  been  a 
source  of  misery  to  her.  She  felt  it  a  dis- 
grace to  the  family;  and  the  likeness, 
•light  though  it  was,  seemed  to  confirm  it 
to  herself.  Following,  as  it  did,  after  his 
unexplained  smile,  this  disclosure  was  a 
humiliation  to  her,  one  which  she  felt  the 
more  deeply  when  she  saw  its  effect  on 
Lillingstone.  She  was  quite  pale,  and  her 
voice  was  husky,  when  she  looked  up  again 
and  said  coldly,  "  I  think,  sir,  your  clothes 
are  about  dry  now,  and  there's  no  need  for 
me  to  keep  you  here  any  longer." 

Lillingstone  would  have  spoken,  but  he 
was  constrained  by  the  coldness  of  her 
manner,  and  followed  her  silently  into  the 
house. 

When  he  reappeared  in  his  own  dress, 
Elsie  was  doing  some  household  work  with 
a  sad,  determined  look ;  so  he  said  kindly, 
tt  Will  you  not  go  with  me  a  little  way? 
When  we  were  in  the  garden,  you  said  you 
could  show  me  another  road  back." 

*  If  you  think  you  can't  find  your  way 
from  what  I  have  said,  1*11  go  with  you," 
she  answered  drily. 

Even  if  he  had  been  quite  indifferent,  he 
could  not  have  left  her  in  that  mood,  after 
the  great  benefit  she  had  done  him ;  so 
while  she  was  preparing  to  go  out,  he 
studied  how  he  might  recall  her  lost  fa- 
vour. 

When  she  came  towards  him  with  the 
door-key  in  her  hand,  he  remained  still  on 
the  threshold. 

u  I  am  afraid  I  wounded  you  when  I  was 
so  startled  by  the  sight  of"  —  he  could 
hardly  say  "  your  Bister,"  he  did  not  like 
♦  to  say  "  the  idiot "  —  an  ambiguous  refer- 
ence she  might  not  understand.  She  did 
•mderstand  his  hesitation,  however,  and 
acknowledged  it  by  a  slight  movement  of 
lier  bead,  but  she  made  no  attempt  to  help 
him  with  his  explanation. 

He  continued  haltingly,  "I  hope  you 
will  try  to  forget  it.  I  shouldn't  have  no- 
ticed it  so  much  if  I  had  not  been  taken 
by  surprise ;  indeed,  I  was  just  thinking 
of  the  odd  appearance  I  made,  when  I  un- 
fortunately stepped  back  —  and  —  put  an 
end,  it  seems,  to  the  pleasant  time  we  have 
had  together." 


,*» 


I     This  apology  had  all  the  effect  that  was 

|  intended,  and  more  than  it  deserved.   The 

I  anger  had  passed  away  from  her  face,  as 

she  said,  "  I  was  in  the  wrong.    I'm  always 

too  quick  to  get  vexed.*1 

If  he  had  suspected  how  far  the  acci- 
dental explanation  of  his  laugh  had  influ- 
enced her  concession,  his  vanity  might 
have  been  less  flattered  by  the  readiness 
of  it. 

While  she  was  locking  the  door,  he 
looked  onoe  more  at  the  lilies. 

'*  Would  you  like  to  have  some  ?  "  she 
asked,  seizing  one  of  the  finest  heads  of 
the  group. 

'*No,  don't  break  it,"  Lillingstone  said 
quickly,  putting  his  hand  on  hers  just  in 
time  to  save  the  flowers.  "They  would 
die  before  I  got  home;  besides,  I  shall 
like  to  think  of  them  as  they  are  here. 
And  you  with  them,"  he  added,  lowering 
his  voice.  "  Just  now,  when  I  stood  look- 
ing at  them  through  the  window,  I  thought 
that  I  should  never  see  any  again  without 
being  reminded  of  you." 

Elsie  said  nothing ;  but  as  she  turned 
away,  the  Bmile  on  her  face  told  him  that 
he  had  made  a  step  back  into  favour. 

When  they  passed  out  through  the  lit- 
tle wicket,  they  heard  cheery  voices,  and 
the  creaking  of  a  waggon ;  and,  gleaming 
through  the  elm  hedge,  were  the  white 
shirts  of  the  labourers  who  were  piling  up 
the  wheat  stacks.  They  turned  to  the 
right,  away  from  the  Listers'  cottage ;  and 
as  they  crossed  the  road,  they  saw  many 
barges  coming  down  the  lode.  Some  had 
already  reached  home,  and  the  people 
were  unloading  the  peat.  Girls  who  had 
been  gleaning  in  dist  int  fields,  had  availed 
themselves  of  these  to  get  an  easy  and, 
perhaps,  a  merry  journey  home.  They 
had  wreathed  garlands  of  poppies  round 
their  hats  and  shoulders ;  a  custom  of  the 
fen-women,  which  contrasts  oddly  with 
their  uncouth  costume  of  short  skirts, 
men's  leggings,  and  nailed  boots.  These 
did  not  go  home  directly  they  landed,  but 
stayed  on  the  bank,  chatting  to  the  men 
as  they  stacked  their  peat.  Their  voices 
were  joyous,  and  their  movements  had  the 
alacrity  which  betokens  that  work  is  draw- 
ing to  a  close. 

Elsie  and  Lillingstone  had  walked  some 
distance,  and  were  out  of  hearing  of  these 
Bounds  before  either  of  them  spoke.  They 
had  crossed  two  fields,  and  had  come  to  a 
lane,  dark  in  the  perfumed  stillness  of  tall 
linden-trees.  Presently  the  lane  widened, 
and  the  slant  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
glanced  through  the  broken  line  of  oaks 
that  surmounted  the  wide,  irregular  banks 
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on  either-  side,  kindling  fires  in  the  gorse 
and  brake  that  revelled  in  this  strip  of  un- 
ploughed  land.  Nor  did  the  sun  gladden 
them  alone  —  for  Elsie,  again  light-hearted, 
was  alive  to  these  slight  touches  of  beauty, 
and  exclaimed,  "  What  a  bright  red  your 
collar  is  now  1 " 

"  That  is  our  college  colour." 

"  That's  the  one  I  like  best  of  ail.  Moth- 
er's going  to  give  me  a  handkerchief  of  it, 
next  time  the  packman  comes  round.  It 
washes  well  too;  nobody'd  think  your 
clothes  had  been  in  the  wash-tub  to-day." 

"  No,  indeed.  You  were  quite  a  witch 
to  bring  this  back  to  a  good  crimson,  after 
it  had  been  in  such  a  mess.  But  I  am 
sorry  my  accident  gave  you  so  much  trou- 
ble—  you  were  tired  enough  without 
that." 

"  Oh  I  don't  think  of  it,"  and  she  smiled 
pleasantly.  "Pm  used  to  hard  work  — 
and  besides,"  she  added,  in  a  lower  voice, 
and  speaking  hurriedly,  "  I  was  glad,  for 
it  doesn't  often  fall  in  my  way  to  do  any 
good  —  so  you  mustn't  thank  me  for  any- 
thing.1' 

"  No.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  favour  now, 
and  shall  leave  the  remainder  of  my  thanks 
till  I  see  you  again.'1  He  noticed  the 
bright  gleam  that  answered  to  his  words. 
"I  fear  I  shall  have  to  tax  your  desire  to 
do  good  to  the  utmost  — for  the  advantage 
will  be  all  on  my  side.  I  have  a  fancy 
that  my  little  adventure  of  to-day  should 
not  bo  known  to  anyone.  Will  you  keep 
it  secret  for  me  ?  " 

hiidle  stood  surprised,  and  silent  for  a 
moment  —  then  she  gave  her  answer  slow- 
ly, "  Yes,  sir, —  since  you  wish  it.M 

u  Thank  you,"  and  Liilingstone  held  out 
his  hand ;  '*  your  promise  is  a  great  relief 
to  me,  for  I  know  I  can  rely  on  you.  You 
must  trust  me ;  for  I  can't  give  my  reason 
just  now.  Do  you  think  you  can  ?  "  and 
he  still  held  her  hand  while  she  whispered 
"  Yes,"  for  they  had  stopped  at  the  end  of 
the  lane  where  it  opened  on  the  fen. 

The  tall  reeds  rustled  in  the  evening 
breeze,  and  moved  the  water  into  lazy 
ripples,  making  the  lilies  quiver  on  the 
rosy  stream  :  and  the  forget-me-nots,  faint 
with  the  long  hours  of  heat,  let  fall  a 
shower  of  blue  petals,  as  the  current 
swayed  their  slender  stems.  There  was 
a  sighing  in  great  trees,  and  whispering 
among  the  little  flowers,  as  they  woke 
from  the  sleep  of  the  heavy  day  and  stirred 
with  the  life  around  them. 

Liilingstone' s  strange  request  kept 
Elsie  silent,  and  he  did  not  care  to  speak. 

Suddenly  she  said,  "I  must  go  home 
now,  and  finish  setting  the  house  to  rights 


before  they  come  back."  Then  pointing  — 
"  You  see  that  house  behind  the  willows? 
Keep  to  the  left  after  you've  passed  it, 
you  can't  make  a  mistake  after  that,"  and 
before  he  had  time  to  answer  she  said, 
"  Good-bye,"  and  set  off  towards  home. 

When  she  went  back  to  the  cottage  it 
was  filled  with  twilight.  Presently  it 
would  be  disturbed  by  the  tumult  of  fresh 
steps  and  voices.  As  she  moved  about 
the  house  setting  it  in  order,  she  was  sor- 
ry that  she  must  so  soon  efface  all  traces 
of  bis  coming ;  he  might  forget,  and  ebe 
might  never  see  him  again.  But  she  had 
no  time  to  dream  about  this ;  and  before 
any  of  them  had  returned  from  their 
work,  the  needful  preparations  had  been 
made,  and  there  was  no  outward  change 
to  be  seen. 

CHAPTER  iv. 

The  next  morning  Elsie  woke  earlier 
than  usual ;  and,  contrary  to  her  habit,  lay 
still,  watching  the  daybreak,  and  thinking 
over  the  past  day.  Then,  rising,  she  crept 
cautiously  down  stairs.  When  she  had 
pushed  the  creaking  door  that  opened  into 
the  room,  she  stopped  on  the  lower  step  to 
enjoy  the  stillness';  it  was  hushed  as  if  it 
watched  the  sleepers  overhead. 

The  thrush  fretted  impatiently  under 
the  piece  of  carpet  that  was  thrown  across 
its  cage,  and  hopped  from  perch  to  perch 
till  Elsie  took  it  off,  and,  pushing  back  the 
lattice,  lifted  it  to  its  own  place.  It  flat- 
tered with  delight,  jerking  its  thanks  at 
her  with  many  Sobbings  of  the  head,  and 
then  pecked  idly  at  the  trumpet  flowers 
that  pressed  inside  the  bars.  As  she 
leaned  outside  the  window,  looking  up  at 
it,  a  shower  of  wet  fell  over  her,  and  stood 
upon  her  hair;  for  the  dew  had  fallen,  and 
made  circlets  of  clear  beads  round  the 
edges  of  the  honeysuckle  leaves.  Now  she 
stopped  to  take  a  long  look  at  her  lilies, 
fresh  after  the  night ;  and,  delicate  as  their 
fragrance,  came  a  new  sense  of  .sympathy, 
with  its  vague  promise  and  untried  delight 

She  went  to  the  back  door,  and,  as  she 
opened  it,  the  pale  morning  light  searched 
slowly  round  every  corner,  showing  her  all 
her  old  friends  now  made  new  —  new  with 
the  colour  they  would  never  lose  in  her 
eyes  again  —  waked  by  the  in-coming  light. 

It  was  too  soon  to  begin  any  noisy  clean- 
ing ;  even  the  kitten  was  asleep,  with  its 
fluffy  face  close  to  the  embers;  so  Elsie 
strolled  down  the  garden  to  while  away 
the  time,  and  loitered  till  the  rose-tints  of 
the  morning  stole  over  the  gray  fen.  The 
cattle  rose  slowly,  one  by  one,  and  stared 
about  them  in  surly  discontent. 
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The  little  birds  crept  out  of  the  banks, I     " Essie  couldn't  find  me!"  echoed  their 


tod,  flying  low,  greeted  each  other  with 
cheerful  twitterings.  The  straggling  bushes 
sparkled  in  the  light,  and  rustled  with 
waking  sounds.  Presently  she  heard  the 
clumsy  tread  of  her  brothers'  boot*,  clat- 
tering over  the  brick  floor ;  then  she  turned 
to  pick  a  handful  of  onions,  and  went  in. 

tht  kitten  had  waked  up,  and  was  look- 
ing about  with  a  surprised  air  till  she  ap- 
peared at  the  doorway,  when  it  ran 
towards  her,  and  rubbed  itself  against  her 
dress,  while  she  filled  their  baskets  with 
bread  and  pork.  The  three  men  stood  on 
the  other  side  of  the  table,  mutely  watch- 
ing her  movements. 

Jonathan,  the  eldest,  was  not  much  taller 
than  herself.  If  there  had  been  originally 
any  likeness  between  them,  it  was  effaced 
by  the  hard  life  and  exposure  that  had 
tanned  his  swollen  features.  Elisha  was  a 
repetition  of  the  same  type,  but  his  iden- 
tity was  marked  by  a  Blight  squint.  Ja- 
cob's face  had  more  pretension  to  a  mean- 
ing, which  was  mainly  attributable  to  a 
pinched  nose  and  close  eyebrows,  but  it 
was  supported  in  no  slight  degree  by  his 
own  conviction  that  he  was  4<  gifted."  He 
stood  rather  aloof,  while  the  others  re- 
ceived their  portions  with  a  scarcely  audi- 
ble grunt,  and  went  mechanically  out  of 
doors.  The  onions  were  his  special  treat, 
so  he  waited  till  they  were  added  to  his 
dinner. 

"  Isn't  it  a  fine  morning  ?  "  said  Elsie,  as 
she  handed  him  his  basket. 

"  Well  enough,"  he  muttered,  swinging 
it  over  his  shoulder,  and  he  hurried  off  to 
join  his  brothers. 

Not  long  after,  Mrs.  Reade  came  down ; 
and  then  began  the  pattering  of  little  feet 
above,  and  cries  for  Elsie.  But,  as  soon  as 
she  showed  her  head  through  the  bannis- 
ters that  railed  off  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  scampering 
across  the  open  landing ;  and  by  the  time 
she  had  walked  across  this  to  her  mother's 
room,  there  was  nothing  to  be  Been  of  the 
children  but  a  twitching  of  the  covers  on 
the  farther  side  of  Mrs.  Reade's  bed,  and 
a  little  pair  of  dimpled  feet  struggling  to 
get  shelter  too. 

Elsie  feigned  not  to  see  this,  nor  to  hear 
the  stifled  laughter,  while  she  searched  in 
every  corner. 

u  Dear  me  I  I  can't  think  where  they  are 
all  gone,"  6he  Baid,  as  she  stopped  before 
the  window  that  looked  out  on  the  back 
garden.  Then  came  a  shout;  and  two 
sturdy  boys  of  five  and  seven  rushed 
towards  her,  exclaiming,  ,4You  couldn't 
find  us." 


younger  sister,  who  was  now  sitting  on  the 
heap  of  tumbled  covers,  and  using  her 
fists  most  vigorously  to  clear  her  face  of 
the  brown  locks,  which  the  boys'  rough 
play  had  left  in  a  tangle. 

It  required  a  great  deal  of  patience  and 
persuasion  to  make  them  submit  to  be 
properly  washed  and  dressed;  but  this 
was  done  at  last,  and  Elsie  left  them,  and 
went  to  her  own  room  on  the  right  hand, 
just  at  the  top  of  the  stairs.  She  opened 
the  door  gently,  for  the  baby  child  was 
asleep.  The  low  slanting  toof  made  a 
shadow  over  the  little  bed  as  it  nestled  in 
the  corner,  and  a  white  curtain  was  drawn 
from  the  window,  past  the  pillow,  to  screen 
it  from  the  morning  air.  It  was  such  a 
tiny  closet,  that  there  was  only  just  room 
enough  to  pass  between  the  bed  and  the 
oak  chest  that  held  most  of  Elsie's  worldly 
goods.  A  string  of  brown  carved  beads, 
thrown  across  the  looking-glass  that  hung 
slant  ways  from  the  wall  above  it,  was  Ret- 
tie's ;  so  was  the  little  pink  volume  of  Mrs. 
Hemans'  poems  that  lay  side  by  side  with 
Hervey's  "  Meditations  "  on  the  shelf  be- 
low the  glass.  The  blue  shawl,  too,  that 
was  so  neatly  folded  in  a  corner,  belonged 
to  her ;  for  she  shared  her  mother's  room, 
where  nothing  was  safe  from  the  meddling 
of  the  boys ;  and  all  her  chief  treasures 
found  sanctnary  in  Elsie's  keeping.  There 
were  a  few  roses  in  a  cup  on  the  deal 
wash-stand  next  the  door;  she  had  given 
them  fresh  water,  and  moved  them  on  to 
the  window-sill,  before  she  noticed  that 
the  blue  eyes  were  following  her  move- 
ments. Theu  she  stopped ;  and  the  child 
stretched  out  her  arms,  and  clasped  them 
around  her  neck,  as  she  lifted  her  out  of 
the  warm  nest;  and  the  curly  head  fell 
heavily  against  Elsie's  shoulder,  as  she 
carried  her  into  Grandmother's  room  to  be 
dressed. 

Meanwhile,  the  other  children  had  im- 
proved the  time  to  their  own  amusement 
and  the  increased  disorder  of  the  room. 
But,  at  last,  they  went  tumbling  down- 
stairs, properly  pinafored,  and  rushed  out 
into  the  garden  to  escape  from  Ret  tie,  who 
left  off  the  work  she'  was  doing  to  look 
after  them;  for  she  had  to  keep  them  in 
order  till  they  went  away.  Rettie  had  out- 
grown this  morning  liveliness,  and  followed 
very  slowly,  looking  as  if  she  could  have 
slept  a  little  longer. 

"Now,  Rettie  1  look  alive,  and  fill  the 
kettle,"  exclaimed  her  mother  in  a  brisk 
tone,  as  she  broke  sticks  into  the  fire,  for- 
getting Rettie's  duty  in  her  hurry  to  Bay 
1  something  rousing ;  for  Mrs*  Reade  had  no 
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sympathy  with  sleepiness  in  the  daytime, 
it  always  provoked  her  to  greater  activity. 
She  listened  for  a  minute  to  the  girl's  re- 
luctant steps,  as  she  went  round  the 
house  to  the  well;  and  then  stifled  the 
uncongenial  sound  in  a  more  vigorous 
crackling,  which  told  Elsie  that  the  real 
business  of  the  day  had  begun. 

Mrs.  Rcade  was  not  like  her  daughter, 
yet  she  hod  been  a  pretty  woman.  She 
waB  handsome  even  now,  and  the  neigh- 
bours who  remembered  her  when  she  was 
young,  said  that  Elsie  would  never  be 
what  her  mother  had  been.  Her  style 
was  more  suited  to  their  taste.  Her  small 
aquiline  features  had  more  piquancy,  her 
hair  was  darker  and  brighter,  and  her 
black  eyes  had  a  sprightliness  quite  for- 
eign to  Elsie's.  But  the  only  exception  in 
Ret  tie 'a  resemblance  to  her  mother  was 
her  morning  drowsiness. 

'*  We  must  get  her  out  of  that  soon," 
Mrs.  Reade  said,  when  Elsie  came  down 
stairs,  "  she  puts  me  out  of  all  patience." 

"  The  days  are  long  for  her  now  and  it's 
likely  she  gets  tired ;  it  must  be  very  hot 
in  the  sheds." 

44  Oh !  I  know  it's  no  use  speaking  to 
you,  you're  always  for  spoiling  her/'  said 
Mrs.  Reade,  as  she  went  out  of  the  door, 
not  wholly  displeased  by  her  justification 
of  Rettie.  As  she  bustled  to  and  fro  be- 
fore the  back-door,  while  Elsie  was  inside 
Sreparing  the  breakfast,  she  dwelt  with 
elight  on  Elsie's  extreme  goodness ;  but 
she  wondered  what  the  children  would 
grow  up  to  be  under  her  lenient  control. 

**  Where  are  they  now  ?  "  she  asked,  as 
she  came  in  and  looked  at  the  empty  chairs 
round  the  table.  "  We  shall  be  late  again 
to-day  ;  yesterday  it  was  just  upon  eight 
when  we  got  there." 

Elsie  ran  out  to  fetch  the  truants,  and 
warn  Rettie  of  a  coming  scolding;  but, 
happily,  they  were  not  far  off,  and  a  show 
of  unusual  quickness,  stimulated  by  Elsie, 
kept  the  peace. 

They  were  all  quite  silent  during  the 
meal,  which  was  eaten  as  fast  as  possible. 
Then  Mrs,  Reade  rose  quickly  to  cut  the 
great  slices  of  bread  they  were  to  take 
to  the  pits.  Rettie  tried  to  look  as  if  she 
was  helping,  and  the  two  boys  stood  in  the 
way,  without  making  any  attempt  even  to 
seem  in  a  hurry. 

After  Elsie  had  tied  on  their  lilac  sun- 
bonnets,  the  little  ones  stood  at  her  knee 
while  she  folded  a  white  cloth  round  their 
bread  and  butter,  and  tbe  elder  looked 
slyly  at  Dot  and  laughed,  as  Elsie  dropped 
two  or  three  ripe  .plums  in  the  corner  of 
their  little  basks*. 


"  There  now !  I  think  we*ve  got  every- 
thing," said  Mrs.  Reade  as  they  stood  in  s 
group  near  the  door.  "  You'll  see  to 
Grandfather.  I  suppose  you'd  better  go 
gleaning  again  to-day,  as  soon  as  you've 
made  him  comfortable.  Rettie,  you  go  on 
with  tbe  little  ones,  while  I  just  look  in  to 
see  how  Mrs.  Lister  is;  and  you,  boys, 
mind  you  don't  upset  that  basket  between 
you  and  don't  go  gaping  into  the  hedges, 
but  walk  straight  on  with  Rettie." 

The  little  party  moved  off  slowly,  look- 
ing back  with  the  unsatisfying  expression 
with  which  most  young  children  receive 
instructions. 

When  Elsie  had  seen  her  mother  disap- 
pear round  tbe  hedge,  she  walked  back 
across  the  kitchen,  and  listened  at  Grand- 
father's door.  Hearing  no  sound,  she  did 
not  discurb  him,  but  went  upstairs,  and 
had  begun  to  dress  the  idiot,  when -she 
was  startled  by  her  mother's  voice  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs. 

44  Elsie  I  dont  go  gleaning  to-day.  Lis- 
ter's sister  says  there  was  a  gentleman 
here  yesterday  after  your  ferns;  as  he 
didn't  find  auybody,  he  might  come  again 
to-day ;  and  remember  too,  to  look  in  upon 
that  poor  woman  next  door.  I  declare,  if 
that  lazy  hulking  thing  didn't  leave  her 
for  hours  yesterday  afternoon  to  go  gos- 
siping with  the  Slacks  at  Copley's  corner. 
She  thinks,  if  she  is  going  to  die,  I  sup- 
pose, it's  of  no  use  minding  her;  you  11 
think  of  her,  won't  you  ?  "  and  she  went 
out  again  without  waiting  for  Elsie's  an- 
swer. 

Elsie's  heart  jumped  when  her  mother 
spoke  of  "the  gentleman;"  but,  seeiog 
that  she  did  not  know  the  truth  of  tbe 
story,  she  was  relieved  for  the  moment. 
Afterwards,  when  she  returned  to  her 
dreary  employment,  she  felt  that  this  was 
only  a  momentary  respite,  and  realised 
for  the  first  time  how  painful  it  was  to 
have  a  secret  from  her  mother,  and  to  be 
connected  with  anything  that  held  her  is 
dread  of  disclosure.  Hitherto  she  had 
been  superior  to  whatever  people  icijrht 
say;  but  nosr,  though  she  has  done  noth- 
ing wrong,  some  unforeseen  chance  might 
show  her  in  a  doubtful  light.  As  she  led 
the  idiot  down-stairs,  and  left  her  con- 
tentedly eating  her  food  on  a  bench  out- 
side, she  determined  to  profit  by  her  visit 
to  Mrs.  Lister,  to  find  out  how  much  the 
sister  really  knew  of  the  gentleman. 

As  she  went  bank  into  the  house  the 
stopped  again  before  the  low  door,  sad 
tapped  lightly. 

44  It's  past  seven.  Grandfather ;  I'm  go- 
ing to  get  your  breakfast ;  "  but  while  sat 
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was  yet  speaking  the  old  man  opened  the 
door.  She  started;  then  laughing  at  her- 
self for  being  so  nervous,  Bbe  kissed  him. 
"You  made  me  jump,  Grandfather  —  I 
didn't  know  you  were  up." 

"Yes,  child,  I  don't  like  to  lie  abed 
these  fine  mornings;"  and,  placing  his 
band  on  her  shoulder,  he  went  to  his  chair, 
which  she  settled  comfortably  for  him; 
this  was  only  his  habit,  for  be  did  not  need 
her  support.  Although  he  was  past  sev- 
enty, and  had  worked  hard  through  his 
life,  he  was  not  quite  infirm.  He  was  tall, 
and  much  bent,  yet  there  was  still  some- 
thing commanding  in  his  appearance*  His 
bald  head  rose  calmly  over  a  knot  of 
wrinkles  gathered  on  each  temple;  his 
blue  eyes  too  were  calm,  and  had  a  look 
of  Elsie ;  a  fringe  of  silver  hair  fell  over 
the  collar  of  his  coat.  He  wore  a  faded 
suit  of  olive  brown,  which  ended  in  knee 
breeches,  gray  stockings,  and  buckled 
shoes. 

Elsie  drew  a  little  table  near  him  for  his 
cop  and  plate;  then,  when  he  had  all  he 
wanted,  she  went  out  and  washed  some 
potatoes  for  their  twelve  o'clock  dinner, 
and,  returning  with  a  piled-up  dish  in  her 
hand,  she  sat  down  on  a  low  stool  near  her 
Grandfather,  and  began  to  scrape  them 
into  a  great  brown  pan  full  of  water. 
Seeing  that  the  old  man  eyed  it  curiously, 
the  said, "  I  am  going  to  boil  more  than 
we  want,  as  I  shall  give  the  boys  a  treat 
of  cold  potatoes  to-night." 

u  Are  yon  going  to  be  at  home  to-day, 
then?" 

When  Elsie  said  "  Yes,"  a  look  of  satis- 
faction stole  over  his  face,  and  they  were 
silent  for  some  time. 

Then  she  saw  that  he  had  pushed  away 
his  plate,  and  was  watching  her;  and  al- 
though she  could  not  have  explained  why, 
it  made  her  feel  ill  at  ease. 

She  got  up  quickly,  and,  cleariug  the 
little  table,  gave  him  the  great  Bible  and 
his  spectacles. 

As  he  wiped  them  slowly,  he  looked 
from  her  towards  the  window,  and  then 
fixed  his  eyes  on  her  again.  "  Your  myr- 
tle is  blooming  nicely,  Elsie."  Elsie  col- 
oured quickly,  and  looked  at  the  myrtle, 
then  at  nim  with  a  little  surprise.  "  And 
the  lilies  too,"  he  added  in  the  same  con- 
templative tone,  not  noticing  her  inquiring 
look :  M  there  are  no  flowers  like  cottage 
flowers,  I  think ;  though,  for  the  matter  o* 
that,  we're  not  likely  to  see  any  finer  ones 


to  judge  by." 


children  bad  been  brought  up  in 
great  reverence  for  Grandfather's  wisdom, 
and  a  certain  dryness  in  his  manner  often 
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kept  them  in  doubt  as  to  his  real  meaning. 
Elsie  felt  a  touch  of  this  childish  doubt 
now;  so  she  said  nothing.  Presently  he 
opened  his  Bible,  and  continued,  slowly 
nodding  his  head,  "  Yes,  the  lilies  of  the 
field  —  they  toil  not,  neither  do  tbey  spin ; 
—  yet  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  ....," 
and  he  looked  again  out  of  the  window. 

The  rest  of  the  morning  he  stayed  there 
quietly  by  tho  fire,  looking  up  from  time 
to  time,  mutteriug  to  himself,  or  asking 
some  question,  about  her  simple  duties, 
which  kept  her  moving  in  and  out  —  busy  * 
in  the  constant  routine  of  preparing,  and 
clearing  away,  that  filled  her  life.  This 
had  never  been  varied  except  by  harder 
work  done  out  of  doors,  in  worse  times, 
when  they  feared  the  pay  it  brought 
would  not  be  equal  to  their  wants. 

After  diuner,  she  was  making  haste  to 
go  next  door,  when  tbe  old  roan  said,. 
"  Give  me  my  hat,  Elsie ;  I  shall  get  out 
into  the  sun." 

She  gave  it  him  and  they  went  out  to- 
gether. 

"  You're  not  going  far,  are  you,  Grand- 
father ?  "  she  asked,  as  she  closed  the  door 
behind  them.  "  Mother  told  me  to  sit  a 
while  with  Lister's  wife,  and  she  said  there 
was  a  gentleman  might  come  about  some 
ferns." 

"  Very  well,  child,  I'll  keep  about  here, 
and  call  you  if  anyone  comes ;  "  then,  turn- 
ing with  an  old  man's  interest  to  the  broken 
gate,  "  Look  here  1  who  would  think  those 
boys  could  pass  this  twice  a  day,  and  never 
think  to  mend  it  1 " 

"  It's  not  been  like  that  long,"  Elsie  sug- 
gested. 

"  Time  enough  for  them  to  see  it ;  but 
young ,  people  have  no  eyes  for  these 
things." 

He  was  still  swaying  the  gate  on  its  one 
hinge,  when  Elsie  turned  into  Lister's  cot- 
tage. 

This  was  just  as  Dobree  had  found  it ; 
as  open,  as  desolate,  as  much  wearied  by 
the  ticking  of  the  clock.  The  only  at- 
tempt at  improvement  was  a  fan  that  lay 
half  shut  on  the  foot  of  the  bed ;  one  of 
those  slight  unvarnished  things  sold  with 
the  programmes  in  foreign  theatres.  1- 
showed  a  picture  of  the  Champs  Elysde* 
in  rigid  perspective ;  this  was  relieved  by 
a  livelier  view  of  Pere  la  Chaise ;  and  the 
two  were  divided  by  the  column  of  tho 
Luxor.  Mis3  Porteous,  who  carried  her 
parish  cares  with  her  on  her  travels,  had 
invested  largely  in  these,  and  had  sentono 
to  Mrs.  Lister  the  evening  before. 

Elsie  took  it  up,  and  was  about  to  uso  it, 
when  she  noticed  the  glare  of  light  on  the 
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poor  wqmau's  face.  "  I  wonder  where  that 
Martha  Lister  is,"  she  said  to  herself,  and 
went  to  a  back  door  that  opened  into  a 
dark  little  washhouse,  bat  there  was  no 
sign  of  her;  so  she  hurried  back  to  her 
own  house,  dragged  out  some  dark  woolen 
stuff  from  the  piece-bag,  and,  with  a'  pair 
of  scissors  in  her  hand,  was  searching  over 
and  under  everything  for  the  twine,  when 
Grandfather  peeped  in  at  the  window. 

44  What  are  you  looking  for  ?  " 

"  The  twine.  The  boys  might  have  left 
that  in  its  place." 

*'  You  don't  seem  so  pleased  with  them 
now,"  he  said,  with  an  idle  twinkle  in  his 
eye ;  "  what  do  you  want  it  for  ?  " 

••  For  Mrs.  Lister,"  and  she  stood  up,  and 
looked  round  discontentedly. 

44  Well,  well,"  said  the  old  man  more 
seriously,  "  maybe  you'll  find  it  upstairs ; 
I  saw  Jacob  take  it  up  last  night.  How  is 
she  ?  " 

"  Oh  1  no  better.    She  doesn't  know  me." 

Elsie  went  back  to  her  work,  and  had 
half  fixed  up  the  curtain,  balancing  herself 
across  the  bed  with  one  foot  on  the  win- 
dow-sill, as  she  tied  the  stuff  to  a  nail  in 
the  farthest  corner,  when  she  heard  a  slow, 
"Well,  sure,"  from  Martha  Lister,  who 
had  come  out  to  see  who  was  moving  in 
the  sick  room.  As  before,  she  wai  fidget- 
ing feebly  with  her  apron.  The  sight  of 
her  threw  a  little  additional  vigour  into 
Elsie's  movements;  her  work  completed, 
she  stepped  down  lightly.  *'  That's  a  little 
better,  isn't  it?"  and  she  looked  for  ap- 
probation ;  this  waa  not  whole-hearted. 

"If  you  like  'to,  do  it;  but  it's  no  good, 
you're  a-wastin'  o'  yer  time,  she  smell  like 
a  corpse  a'ready." 

Elsie  did  not  trust  her  temper  to  answer. 

"  She  can't  eat  anything,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  No,  I  s'pose  not ; "  and  then,  in  a  sud- 
den illumination,  Martha  pushed  a  chair 
roughly  towards  the  bed, "  Are  you  minded 
to  sit  by  her  ?  " 

"  Don't  make  such  a  noise,"  Elsie  whis- 
pered, as  she  took  the  chair  out  of  her 
Land,  and  then  felt  along  the  shelf  behind 
the  head  of  the  bed  for  a  little  bottle  of 
scent  that  she  had  brought  in  one  morning. 

"  That's  all  gone,"  said  Martha,  watch- 
ing her  movement,  "I  let  it  down  and 
broke  it ;  and  as  there  was  but  a  drop  left, 
I  thro  wed  it  away." 

It  was  the  remains  of  some  the  Reades 
had  had  last  year  from  the  parsonage, 
when  their  own  children  had  the  fever,  and 
there  was  no  more  left ;  so  Elsie  went  on 
fanning  the  burning  face,  and  Martha  stood 
staring  at  her. 

After  a  little   while   Elsie  said,  "My 


mother  told  me  that  a  gentleman  came 
here  yesterday  about  our  ferns  ?  " 

"He  said  somethin'  I  couldn't  under- 
stand ;  your  mother  made  it  out  to  be 
that" 

Elsie  looked  at  her  attentively ;  she  was 
afraid  that  no  one  eke  had  been  there,  but 
that  Martha  had  seen  Liilingstone,  that 
her  mother  had  made  too  hasty  a  conclu- 
sion, and  that  she  might  be  on  the  point  of 
finding  him  out  after  all.  She  relied  on 
Martha's  stupidity  not  to  notice  her  anxi- 
ety, and  went  on  with  her  questioning. 

"  What  was  I  e  like  ?  " 

"  Oh  1  be  was  a  fine-lookin'  gentleman," 
trying  to  recollect,  "and  young  too." 

"  How  was  he  dressed  ?  " 

"  Sure  I  can't  mind  what  he'd  got  on; 
but,  now  I  think  on  it,  he  was  all  down 
alike." 

Elsie's  heart  misgave  her  ;  that  must  be 
the  unmistakable  boating-suit.  Then  she 
asked  suddenly,  "  Had  lie  a  flannel  coat 
on?" 

"  Well,  sure ! "  and  Martha's  dull  features 
stretched  into  a  grin.  "Would  a  gentle- 
man go  about  in  a  flaunen  coat  ?  " 

"  Did  you  ask  him  in  ?  " 

"  No,  he  stood  there  at  the  door  askio' 
questions  'bout  the  place.  /  didnt  take 
much  notice  o'  him,  but  I  s'pose  it's  because 
I  told  you  that  he's  young  and  fine  lookiii' 
that  you  want  to  know  so  much  about 
him,"  she  added,  with  a  coarse  leer  from 
her  small  green  eyes.  But  it  had  no  effect 
on  Elsie,  who  was  thinking  that,  a*  Lii- 
lingstone did  not  leave  the  cottage  without 
her,  he  could  not  have  come  here.  Then, 
too,  it  struck  her  that  she  had  met  some 
one  else,  just  before  she  saw  him ;  till  now, 
she  had  quite  forgotten  this  person  in  the 
excitement  which  followed. 

"  Well,  it's  no  matter,"  she  said, « I  dare- 
say, if  he  wants  anything,  he'll  come  again." 

Martha,  glad  to  be  released  from  further 
questioning,  retired  into  the  gloomy  back 
premises,  and  Elsie  gave  her  undivided 
care  to  her  sick  friend. 

It  was  quite  settled  in  her  mind  that,  so 
far,  Liilingstone  was  safe ;  but  the  suspense 
she  had  endured  gave  her  enough  to  think 
about ;  and  she  felt  quite  bewildered  that 
she  should  be  so  uncomfortable,  when  she 
had  not  done  anything  wrong.  One  thing, 
however,  she  knew  definitely ;  if  she  got 
out  of  this  difficulty  without  more  trouble, 
she  would  never  expose  herself  to  the  same 
sort  of  thing  again. 

After  her  mother  came  home,  the  house 
was  once  more  astir ;  they  had  to  give  the 
children  their  tea,  and  get  them  out  of  the 
way,  that    Grandfather  might   have   his 
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little  sapper,  and  go  to  bed  before  the  men 
came  home.  Then  came  their  meal,  which 
was  not  so  slight  an  affair.  It  was  not  till 
this  was  finished,  and  they  had  gone  up- 
stairs, that  Elsie  and  her  mother  had  a  few 
minutes  alone;  they  chatted  about  Mrs. 
Lister,  and  the  expected  visitor,  but  Mrs. 
Beade  was  too  tired  to  enter  into  any  fan- 
ciful speculations  on  his  coming  again; 
and  soon  after  sundown  they  were  all 
asleep. 

Mrs.  Beade  was  moving  as  early  as  her 
daughter  the  next  morning,  so  Elsie  put 
out  her  thrush  in  the  usual  methodical 
manner,  and  was  obliged  to  deny  herself 
the  luxury  of  lingering  among  the  flowers, 
ss  this  was  the  day  that  Mrs.  Beade  re- 
mained at  home  to  do  the  weekly  cleaning. 
The  press  of  different  duties  hurrying 
after  each  other  swept  all  sentiment  into 
the  background. 

The  kitten  seemed  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand why  such  an  unusual  posse  of  people, 
should  be  indoors ;  but  a  quick  movement 
on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Beade  decided  it,  at 
least,  so  far  as  its  own  prospects  were  con- 
cerned, that  they  boded  a  day  of  affliction 
to  itself.  "Now,  little  ones,"  she  ex- 
claimed, as  she  caught  up  a  wooden  stool 
and  a  little  toy-chair,  and  placed  them 
briskly  near  the  chimney-corner;  "now 
wu  sit  down  there,  and  play  with  pussy. 
Pretty  pussy  1 "  and  she  stroked  the  kitten. 

Dot  showed  her  acquiescence  by  an  in- 
discriminate clutch  at  pussy's  tail;  but 
Patty,  whose  wants  were  larger  in  propor- 
tion to  her  years,  made  a  show  of  escape, 
stretching  out  her  arms  towards  the  gar- 
den-door. 

Mrs.  Beade  pressed  them  down  gently. 
"No,  Patty  can't  go  out  while  the  grass  is 
wet;  she  must  be  a  good  child,  and  play 
with  Dot." 

,  "I  want  my  tradle,"  she  whimpered, 
and  her  face  was  puckering  up  very  qnick- 

"Stay  there;  Bettie'll  get  it;"  but 
when  Rettie  gave  her  a  little  broken  bas- 
ket, with  an  old  piece  of  flannel  at  the 
bottom,  she  took  it  with  her  head  averted, 
as  if  that  was  poor  compensation  for  her 
liberty.  However,  a  happy  thought  came 
to  her,  which  augured  peace  to  Mrs.  Beade 
who  stood  watching  to  see  how  tbey  would 
settle :  this  was  opposed  at  first  by  a  con- 
vulsive resistance  from  Dot,  and  some  un- 
heeded squeaks  from  the  kitten,  as  it  dis- 
appeared backwards  into  the  "tradle;" 
but,  when  Mrs.  Beade  turned  away  a  min- 
ute after,  she  was  smiling  with  satisfac- 
tion at  the  rosy  faces  of  the  children  as 
tbey  bent  over  it,  dimpled  with  delight 


Having  disposed  of  one  hindrance,  nho 
went  off  with  a  lighter  step  to  fetch  a  pile 
of  dishes,  which  she  had  been  washing  on 
the  bench  outside.  They  were  heavy; 
and  as  she  came  through  the  door,  holding 
them  rather  high,  she  did  not  see  Jem- 
my's top  spinning  towards  the  step.  Bet- 
tie  and  the  two  boys  were  playing  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  kitchen,  on  sufferance,  till  the 
grass  should  be  dry.  Jemmy  bounded 
after  it,  bringing  his  head  in  sharp  col- 
lision with  her  elbow,  and  making  all  the 
dishes  rattle.  Mrs.  Beade  stopped,  and 
looked  cautiously  over  them ;  then,  seeiug 
a  clear  way  to  the  table,  she  set  them 
down  safely  upon  it,  and  let  her  hands  fall 
in  relief;  and  now  she  turned  with  flushed 
face  on  the  offender,  who  was  slowly  edg- 
ing away  from  her. 

"  You  tiresome  children  1  to  think  that 
I  have  only  this  moment  got  those  babies 
out  of  the  way,  and  that  you  must  come 
sprawling  under  my  feet,  doing  more  mis- 
chief than  them  —  for  it's  not  play  —  it's 
mischieful  you  are,*1  she  added,  with  an 
increase  of  excitement  that  made  Efoie 
look  up  from  her  steady  rubbing  of  the 
brass  candlestick. 

"  Don't  you  think,  Mother,"  she  suggest- 
ed mildly,  "  that  they  might  go  out  glean- 
ing? — it's  a  fine  day/'' 

The  three  looked  askance  at  each  other, 
delighted ;  but  they  had  the  tact  to  con- 
ceal this,  lest  the  too  welcome  pleasure 
might  be  forbidden. 

They  were  right;  for  Mrs.  Beade,  hiding 
her  own  gratification  in  this  easy  plan  of 
getting  rid  of  them,  feigned  to  reject  it  at 
once. 

"  No,  it's  not  for  naughty  children  like 
them  to  go  gleaning  —  besides,"  she  add- 
ed, turning  away  as  if  the  Bubject  was  dis- 
missed, "it's  too  late  now;  everybody 
round  here  must  have  gone  long  ago;  and 
I  couldn't  trust  them  to  go  alone/' 

Their  faces  fell  again;  but  Elsie  per- 
sisted, **  There's  Mrs.  Joe  Bailey  never 
goes  much  before  eight  o'clock;  if  they 
made  haste,  they  might  go  along  with 
her ;  and  they'll  do  no  good  at  home." 

"No,  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Beade;  "and  I 
don't  know,"  she  added  slowly,  consider- 
ing them  from  head  to  foot,  "if  that 
wouldn't  be  the  best  thing  to  do  with 
them.  Now,  children,  you  mind  you  go 
straight  to  Mrs.  Bailey's ;  and  if  she'll  let. 
you  go  with  her  —  which  I'm  not  at  all 
sure  of"  —  and  she  gave  a  warning  frown 
— "  you  must  do  as  you're  bid,  and  work 
instead  of  playing  about.  Now,  be  quick, 
or  I'll  never  let  you  go  again." 

The  two  boys  went  scuffling  to  the  row 
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of  pegs,  where  their  hats  hang,  and  Rettie 
ran  upstairs  to  fetch  her  gleaning  apron. 
After  they  were  ready,  the  three  stood 
near  the  door,  looking  shy. 

Mrs.  Reade  enjoyed  their  embarrass- 
■sent,  and  said  nothing;  but  Elsie  was 
more  merciful.  "  You'll  be  wanting  some 
dinner,  I  suppose/'  she  said,  reaching 
down  a  covered  basket  from  the  beam,  and 
going  to  the  cupboard. 

A  hushed  "  Yes,  please,"  and  a  grin,  re- 
warded her  charity. 

"They're  out  of  the  way.  That's  a 
blessing,  I'm  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Reade,  as 
soon  as  they  were  gone.  "  When  they're 
iu  the  bouse,  I  always  feel  like  to  break 
my  neck  over  the  rubbish  they  bring  in. 
Hadn't  you  better  see  after  Grandfather 
now,  while  I  go  outside  to  wash  a  few 
things  for  the  children?  You  needn't 
trouble  about  Maria  ('the  idiot).  Give  her 
something  to  eat,  ana  Til  keep  her  oat  of 
your  way  with  me." 

And  she  went  out,  leaving  Elsie  to 
"  make  much  of "  the  old  man,  as  Mrs. 
Reade  desoribed  her  care  and  watchful- 
ness for  him.  The  thought  that  he  had 
well  earned  this  little  rest  at  the  end  of 
his  life  was  always  present  with  her ;  and 
she  did  all  in  her  power  to  make  it  as  com- 
plete as  possible. 

When  Mrs.  Reade  had  been  out  a  while, 
the.  little  ones  held  their  heads  in  mimic 
oansultathon ;  then  Patty  crept  to  the 
backdoor  to  reconnoitre;  and  seeing  her 
Qrandmother  settled  at  her  washing,  she 
trotted  back,  and  taking  Dot's  hand  said, 
"  Turn  along ;  Dranny's  in  back,  we  p'ay 
in  darden." 

"  Yes,  vqu  may  go,"  said  Elsie,  who  had 
seen  this  little  manoeuvre,  as,  she  placed 
the  breakfast-table  near  the  fire.  They 
ohose  a  corner  of  the  garden  that  could 
not  be  seen  from  the  wash-tub ;  here  they 
managed  to  amuse  themselves  for  some 
time  without  attracting  Granny's  obser- 
vation ;  and  then,  growing  bolder  in  their 
security,  they  ventured  into  the  lane. 

Elsie  had  given  them  a  look  from  time 
to  time;  but  now  she  had  just  finished 
her  work  in  the  kitchen,  and  gone  upstairs, 
when  Patty  came  running  through  the  cot- 
tage to  the  back  door. 

"  Dranny,  hero's  Dorn  a-tummin'." 

Mrs.  Reade  looked  incredulous. 

*'  Et,  Dorn,"  repeated  the  child,  excited 
tfcnot  being  believed. 

Mrs.  Reade  wrung  the  soapy  water 
from  her  hands,  walked  quietly  through 
the  house,  and  peeped  over  the  wicket. 

*'  Yes,  sure  enough,"  she  said  to  herself; 
then  going  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  "  Etiie, 


here's  Mrs.   Gaithorne.    Can   you    come 

down  ? " 

"  Not  yet.  I've  only  just  begun  to  scrub ; 
but  I'll  see  her  before  she  goes." 

"Now,  you  go  into  the  garden  with 
Grandfather,  like  good  children,"  said 
Mrs.  Reade,  as  she  hurried  about  to  make 
the  place  tidy  before  her  visitor  arrived. 

Widow  Gaithorne,  as  she  was  common- 
ly called,  had  for  many  years  been  host- 
ess of  the  %i  Five  Miles  from  Anywhere," 
Just  before  her  husband's  death  they  bad 
given  up  the  inn,  and  their  savings  had 
enabled  them  to  rent  the  farm  adjoining  it. 

She  and  Mrs.  Reade  had  been  friends 
since  their  girlhood ;  and  although  for- 
tune had  not  been  equally  kind  to  them, 
they  had  kept  up  their  intimacy,  which 
had  root  in  mutual  respect.  This  derived 
an  agreeable  flavour  from  the  strong  ele- 
ment of  self-satisfaction  by  which  it  was 
pervaded.  Each  considered  the  other  to 
be  the  most  thrifty  woman  —  next  to  her- 
self—  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  as  house- 
wifely virtues  ranked  first  in  their  esti- 
mation, they  held  together  in  tacit  ac- 
knowledgment of  this  superiority.  Neith- 
er of  them  took  a  decided  step  without 
consulting  the  other;  and  often  a  slight 
occasion  made  excuse  for  a  friendly  chat. 

She  appeared  at  the  doorstep  as  Mrs. 
Reade  was  putting  the  last  chair  in  its 
place. 

Mrs.  Gaithorne  was  a  healthful,  genial- 
looking  woman ;  keen-sighted,  but  kind. 
Her  bright-coloured  shawl  betokened  her 
easy  circumstances,  but  the  shortness  of 
her  black  stuff  gown  proved  she  had  no 
wish  to  forsake  the  busy  habits  by  which 
she  had  attained  them.  Two  rows  of 
sound  white  teeth  attested  the  long-pre- 
served youth,  while  her  frequent  laugh 
proclaimed  her  enjoyment  of  it.  If  a  fixed 
look  on  her  short  hard  features  betrayed 
her  business  capacities,  and  a  qualifica- 
tion for  the  "looking  up"  of  servants, 
which  she  held  to  be  necessary,  the  asper- 
ity that  often  accompanies  such  energy 
was  denied  by  the  unusually  mild  expres- 
sion of  her  eyes. 

"  Well !  "  she  exclaimed,  as  Mrs.  Reade 
came  forward  to  meet  her.'  "I  dare  say 
you're  surprised  to  see  me  here  at  this 
time  o'  day ;  but  I  thought  I  should  be 
sure  to  find  you  at  home  of  a  Saturday.'* 

u  Yes ;  it's  as  much  as  the  both  of  us  can 
do  to  set  the  house  to  rights,  and  get  the 
children's  things  ready  for  school  on  Sun- 
day morning — there's  a  deal  to  be  done ;  ** 
then,  noticing  some  anxiety  on  her  friend's 
face,  **  I  hope  there's  nothing  amiss  that's 
brought  you  here  ?  " 
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"  Well,  I  can't  exactly  say  how  much  £9 
amis*.  I  came  over  to  Bee  if  you  can  help 
me  teUhe  righto  of  it." 

"There,  sit  down  and  untie  yoar  bon- 
net,* said  Mrs.  Beade,  pushing  the  old 
man's  chair  towards  her :  "  it's  a  hot  walk 
'cross  fen." 

"How's  Grandfather?"  asked  Mrs. 
Gsithorne,  as  she  seated  herself  in  his  va- 
cant place. 

44 Pretty  nigh  as  usual;  he's  gone  into 
the  garden  for  a  little  bit.  But  tell  me 
what's  the  matter." 

"Why,  it's  this  plague  that's  got  such  a 
head.  I'm  so  upset,!  don't  know  which 
way  to  turn  or  what  to  do." 

"Bless  me  1  It  hasn't  got  among  your 
oows,  I  hope  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Reade,  with 
bright  eye3  and  a  blanching  face. 

"Not  yet,  that  I  know  of;  but  I  don't 
feel  that  they're  safe  any  longer,  for  I'm 
told  it's  broke  out  in  Wicken." 

44  That  isn't  likely,  or  I'd  have  beard  of 
it  yesterday ;  it's  not  much  goes  on  here 
bat  it's  talked  of  in  the  sheds." 

44  It  was  only  the  day  before  yesterday 
it  was  found  out.  Mr.  Nesbit  came  over 
to  the  farm  last  night  on  purpose  to  tell 
me  about  it ;  and,  though  it  gave  me  such 
s  torn,  I  couldn't  help  laughing  at  the  way 
he  came  upon  it.  It  made  him  all  of  a 
fluster,  it  did." 

"He's  a  poor  honey  1  "  and  Mrs.  Beade 
shrugged  compassionately. 

wies;  but  he's  good-natured.  If  you 
could  know  the  good  that  man's  done  the 
few  weeks  he's  been  among  us  you'd  think 
so  too,  for  all  his  pottering  Ways." 

44  That  may  be  true.  He's  well  enough 
in  his  way.  I  daresay,  though  he  looks  so 
soft,"  said  Mrs.  Beade,  smiling.  "  There's 
no  doubt  he's  done  good  to  Mr.  Porteous, 
for  he's  too  poor  to  pay  anybody  to  help 
him ;  and  what  would  he  have  done  ?  " 

"That's  what  /  say.  Well,  this  was 
how  it  came  out  On  Thursday  Miss  Por- 
teous beard  somehow  that  old  Peachy  was 
bad  again,  and  mentioned  it  to  her  brother ; 
so  Mr.  Nesbit  went  down  in  the  afternoon 
to  see  after  him.  They  kept  him  standing 
outside  some  time  after  he'd  knocked ;  and 
that  boy  of  theirs  ran  round  from  the  back 
to  see  who  it  was.  Then  old  Peachy  him- 
self opened  the  door,  looking  queer,  and 
not  so  willing  as  usual  for  him  to  come  in. 
4  Well,  Peachy,'  says  Mr.  Nesbit,  not  notic- 
ing this  at  first, 4  I'm  sorry  to  hear  your 
rheumatism's  worse  again.'  'No  better, 
nor  worse;  allays  bad,  I  s'pose,'  says 
Peachy,  not  opening  the  door  any  wider. 
'Then  I'm  afraid  it's  your  wife  who's  ill/ 
toys  parson,  catching  sight  of  a    curtain 


hung  across  the  room.    *  Yes/  says  Peachy, 
4  but  we'll  let  her  bide,  if  you  won't  take  it 
ill,  sir ;  it  won't  do  her  no  good  to  see  any- 
body   to-day.'    '  No,  certainly/   says    he, 
stepping  forward,  and  sitting  down  back 
to  the  curtain, '  I  should  be  sorry  to  dis- 
turb her ;  but  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  her.*    *  Well,  sir/  says  Peachy,  quite 
taken  aback,  and  stammering ;  but  parson 
stopped    him    by  looking  round.   'Dear 
me! —  You  know  his  fidgety  way?      (Mrs. 
Reade    nodded)  — 4  Dear    me  I '    says  he, 
4  Don't  you  perceive  it  ?— ;  what  a  horrible 
smell  1'     And   just  then  there  came  such 
a    groan    from   behind    the  curtain,    not 
at   all   like  a    human    being;    and    then 
another ;  but  it  wasn't  he  that  waited  for 
the  second,  you  may  take  his    word    for 
that    He  was  up  and  out  o'  the  door  like  a 
shot ;  then  he  turned  round,  and,  looking 
solemn  at  the  old  man,  '  My  good  friend/ 
says  he, '  I'm  afraid  there's -something  here 
more  than  I  understand.'    Peachy  was  all 
of  a  tremble.    Then    there  was    another 
groan  —  awful  —  and  a  noise  of  something 
heavy  moving  a  little.    So  Peachy,  he  sees 
bis  game's  up,  and,  says  he, '  Sir,  if  you'll 
consider  the  bad  times,  and  my  old  'ooman, 
and  how  she's  our  only  cow  —  and  not  tell 
upon  us.'    And  so  he  drew  the    curtain, 
making  Mr.  Nesbit  feel  quite  all-overish 
to  see  the  poor  thing  lying  there." 

"  What !  the  cow  in  the  cottage  ?  "  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Beade. 

"  In-side  the  cottage.  She  was  half- 
flayed  with  tar  that  they  had  smeared  all 
over  her,  and  bled  and  out  dreadful ;  and 
her  poor  eyes  streaming  so,  that  I  can't 
bear  to  think  of  it.  But  I've  made  up  my 
mind  to  this,  if  my  cows  are  taken,  they 
must  go,  if  it's  only  that'll  saver 'em;  for 
I've  reared  'em  all  myself,  and  I  could  no 
more  persecute  them  like  that  than  I  could 
"  Here  she  pus  hed  aside  her  bon- 
net-strings, quite  at  a  loss  for  a  simile. 

"  And  what  did  Mr.  Nesbit  do  ?  " 

44  Why,  of  course  he  told  the  old  man 
that  it  was  his  bounden  duty  to  inform. 
But  he  made  him  as  easy  as  he  could  —  " 

44 Yes,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Beade;  "but 
he  ought  to  keep  to  his  preaching,  and  not 
mix  himself  up  with  anythiug  where  sense 
is  wanted.  Could  he  bring  the  old  man  to 
see  it  ?  " 

44  Well,  not  exactly ;  because  Peachy 
had  heard  how  Gasburn,  the  vet'nary  from 
Newmarket,  is  to  get  a  pound  for  every 
cow  he  kills,  and  Mr.  Nesbit  had  hard 
work  to  explain  to  him  that  Casburn,  he 
gets  his  money  whether  or  no;  and  that 
it's  his  duty  to  save  the  beasts  whenever 
he  can/* 
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**  lb  seems  hard  on  a  poor  man,  doesn't 
it  ?  "  and  Mrs.  Reade  sighed. 

u  Ye3 ;  but  I  think  it's  only  right  for  the 
sake  of  the  rest,"  said  Mrs.  Gaithorne, 
whose  public  spirit  was  roused  by  the  re- 
membrance of  her  own  dairy  open  to  the 
contagion. 

"  May  be.  Has  he  been  ?  —  I  mean  Cas- 
burn." 

'  "  Yes.  Parson  went  straight  home,  and 
told  Miss  Porteous ;  and  she  took  the  mat- 
ter off  bis  hands  at  once  "  —  here  both  the 
women  laughed  —  "and  wrote  a  letter 
quick,  before  Clarke,  the  postman,  passed 
by.  So  he  took  it  to  Newmarket,  and 
Casburn  was  here  by  nine  o'clock  yester- 
day morning,  and  the  cow  was  shot  before 
ten.  "When  all  was  over,  Peachy  told 
Mr.  Porteous  that  he'd  kept  it  for  some 
days  in  his  shed  down  to  fen;  and  he* 
shouldn't  have  taken  it  into  the  cottage, 
only  that  that  morning  a  stranger  passed 
by,  and  from  his  way  of  prying  about,  he 
thought  he  had  something  to  do  with  the 
plague.  lie  took  on  very  much  about  it ; 
so  I  think  I  shall  go  on  and  see  the  poor 
old  folks ;  it'll  cheer  them  up  a  bit.  And 
I  shall  hear,  too,  how* the  cows  look  when 
they're  first  taken.  There's  no  harm  in 
being  ready ;  God  only  knows  what  may 
come  upon  us." 

"  Sure,"  said  Mrs.  Reade,  "  as  Mr.  Slack 
says,  we  must  use  means,  though  we  mustn't 
trust  in  'em.1' 

44  As  for  me,  I  mean  to  use  'em  and  trust 
'em  too ;  and  I  told  him  so  last  night  when 
he  came  in  for  eggs.  Says  he, '  It's  a  visi- 
tation, and  we  must  bow  down  before  it. 
Faith  is  the  only  thing  that  avails.'  So  I 
says  to  him,  *  What  sort  of  faith  ?  for  /  be- 
lieve that  my  cow-yard'li  be  empty  if  I 
can't  find  something  to  keep  it  wholesoraer 
than  other  people's." 

"  What  had  he  to  say  to  that  t "  asked 
Mrs.  Reade,  who  enjoyed  a  controversy 
which  she  saw  would  end  in  the  defeat  of 
the  dissenting  minister,  whom  she  disliked 
from  motives  she  could  never  keep  long  in 
the  background. 

"  Oh,  he  said  it  must  be  faith  that  doesn't 
want  evidence  of  the  senses." 

'*  He .  doesn't  want  sense,  doesn't  he  ? 
No  wonder  he  wouldn't  let  my  Jacob  ex- 
pound at  his  meetings,  though  he's  got  the 
gift,  and  the  other  hasn't." 

"  Sure  enough.  *  You  remember  Elijah  ? ' 
says  he  to  me  in  his  slow  way,  holding  the 
eggs  up  to  the  candle  after  I'd  put  them 
in  his  basket.  Of  course  I  remembered 
Elijah.  '  And  how  he  prayed  for  rain  ?  '  I 
cut  him  short,  for  I  could  see  what  he  was 


driving  at.  '  That  was  many  years  ago,'  1 
said,  *  but  if  Elijah  had  been  alive  now,  I 
don't  think  his  cows  wonld  have  bean  safa 
any  more  than  mine.  1  imes  is  changed. 
There  doesn't  seem  to  be  much  faith  going 
about  now,'  and  I  gave  him  a  hard  look  to 
let  him  know  that  I  wouldu't  put  up  with 
that;  for  it's  what  I've  never  been  subject 
to  from  high  or  low,  with  my  name  for 
fre3h  eggs  all  over  the  country." 

'•You  did  right," said  Mrs.  Reade  with 
emphasis.  "Now  our  Mr.  Porteous  i* 
different ;  folks  say  he's  got  queer  notions 
of  doctrine,  but  he  doesn't  do  much  harm 
either  way,  and  he  doe3  pay  proper  re- 
spect to  people.  I'm  sorry  we  can't  help 
you,"  she  added,  as  Mrs.  Gaithorne  rose  to 
go, "  but  if  there '8  ever  anything  we  can  do 
for  you,  we  shall  be  very  glad." 

"Yes,  I  don't  want  to  be  told  that,"  and 
Mrs.  Gaithorne  gave  a  confident  tug  at  her 
bonnet-strings.  *'  Don't  call  Elsie,"  seeing 
that  Mrs.  Reade  moved  towards  the  stairs; 
"  the  child  has  enough  to  do,  and  I  ought 
to  be  getting  on.  Where's  Rettie  and  the 
little  ones  ?  I've  been  too  much  taken  up 
to  ask  after  them." 

"  They're  all  right.  I've  packed  off  the 
boys  a-gleaning  with  Rettie.  It's  not 
likely  they'll  bring  back  much,  but  it's 
worth  something  to  get  rid  of  them." 

"1  daresay;"  but  Mrs.  Gaithorne  did 
not  agree  with  her  usual  warmth,  far  there 
were  no  children  at  the  farm,  and  the  blank 
in  her  otherwise  cheerful  house  blinded 
her  to.  the  worries  of  a  large  family.  "  I 
shall  come  over  soon  and  tell  you  how 
we're  gettiug  on ;  you're  too  busy  to  come 
over  to  the  farm,  I  suppose  V  " 

"Yes,  sure.  When  I  do  get  a  day  at 
home,  I'm  glad  enough  to  rest." 

After  she  was  gone,  Mrs.  Reade  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  going  up-stairs 
and  retailing  to  Elsie  all  the  news  she  had 
heard.  Elsie  had  finished  the  circuit  of 
her  mother's  room,  and  was  going,  bucket 
in  hand,  to  her  own,  when  she  said,  u  Bless 
me,  child!  have  yon  got  only  that  to  do? 
how  I've  been  wasting  my  morning  1 "  and 
she  went  down  in  a  great  hurry.  But  the 
waste  did  not  end  here ;  for  when  they  as- 
sembled again  at  dinner  Grandfather  had 
to  be  told  all  about  it,  and  they  chatted 
some  time  together;  so  it  was  nearly  four 
o'clock  before  the  place  had  its  bright 
Saturday  look.  Then  Mrs.  Reade  poshed 
the  table  aside,  and  said,  "  Now,  father,  I 
shall  have  to  turn  you  out  agaiu."  The  old 
man  moved  away,  and  Elsie  took  her  basket 
out  into  the  front  garden,  where  she  sat  for 
some  time  busy  with  her  mending. 
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From  Mftcmillmn's  Magazine. 
THB  MI6EATION8  OF  U8KFUL  PLANTS. 

Little  is  known  of  the  travels  of  the 
first  plants  of  cultivation  until  at  length 
we  trace  the  fruits  and  cereals  in  Egypt, 
Carthage,  Greece,  and  Italy,  spots  sur- 
rounded with  a  halo  which  time  has  not 
dimmed,  visible  landmarks  in  the  history 
of  man  and  of  useful  plants. 

Noah  "  planted  a  vineyard ; "  and  no 
doubt  the  vine,  with  the  olive  and  other 
fruits,  had  crossed  the  fertile  "  wilderness  " 
from  Armenia  and  the  shores  of  the  Cas- 
pian, for  it  was  only  in  the  far  East  that 
the  vine,  the  peach  and  the  fig,  the  apricot 
and  the  pistachio-nut,  sprang  unbidden 
from  the  fruitful  earth.  Other  countries 
obtained  them  second-hand.  Osiris  pre- 
sented the  vine  to  the  Egyptians,  and 
Bacchus  distributed  the  grape  in  those 
warm  countries  which  a  nude  deity  found 
it  agreeable  to  visit;  while  other  kind 
?ods  fetched  the  orange  from  the  Garden 
of  the  Hesperides,  and  planted  it  on  the 
shores  of  the  Levant.  It  seems  that  the 
Greeks  obtained  most  of  their  fruits  from 
toe  gods.  The  olive,  for  instance,  was  pro- 
duced by  Minerva  on  some  unknown  spot, 
where  Hercules  found  it  and  carried  it  to 
Greece,  on  returning  from  one  of  his  expe- 
ditions. This  may  have  been  about  the 
lime  that  the  golden  implements  of  hus- 
bandry fell  down  from  heaven  on  the  banks 
of  the  Borysthenes. 

The  practical  Romans  acquired  their 
vegetables  with  the  sword  and  spear,  aa 
Lucullus  did  the  cherry,  whioh  he  con- 
quered with  Mithridates  in  Pontus;  and 
whatever  the  Greeks  had  gained,  supernat- 
ural] v  or  otherwise,  came  to  Borne,  like 
the  cherry,  by  gravitation  of  conquest. 

Italy  was  poor  in  indigenous  fruits,  and 
probably  had,  at  first,  only  the  wild  mul- 
berry, the  apple,  pear,  and  plum ;  but  she 
afterwards  covered  her  slopes  and  plains 
with  olives,  oranges,  figs  and  vines,  by 
energy  and  enterprise,  such  as  tho  follow- 
ing lines  display :  — 

"My  wealth  is  here,  the  sword,  the  spear,  the 

breast-defending  shield: 
With  this  I  plough,  with  this  I  sow,  with  this  I 

reap  the  field; 
With  this  I  tread  the  luscious  grape,  and  drink 

the  blood-red  wiue; 
And  slaves  around  in  order  wait,  and  all  are 

counted  mine, 
Bat  be  that  will  not  rear  the  larice  upon  the 

battle-field, 
,  Nor  sway  the  sword,  nor  stand    behind    the 

breast-defending  shield, 


On  lowly  knee  must  worship  me  with  ser?Ue 

kiss  adored. 
And  peal  the  cry  of  honour  high,  and  hail  me 

mighty  lord."  • 

We  learn  little  of  plants  until  long  after 
the  Greek  Rhizotomy  or  collectors  of 
medicinal  root*,  Aristotle  the  Pharmaco- 
polist,  and  his  pupil  Theophrastus.  Mago, 
the  Carthaginian  general,  wa?  an  early  au- 
thority, who  wrote  the  first  great  work  on 
agriculture,  and  Mago  and  Carthage  were 
conquered,  and  his  twenty-eight  books  car- 
ried to  Rome,  b.c.  140.  At  the  same 
period  stern  Cato  wrote  only  of  useful 
plants,  while  Columella,  at  a  later  date, 
included  a  little  fancy  farming  in  his  long 
discourse,  and  Dioscorides  and  Pliny 
treated  of  all  known  plants. 

The  colonists  and  civilizers  of  the  earth 
have  been  the  distributors  of  its  fruits* 
Even  the  commercial  Phoenicians  were 
among  the  early  carriers,  and  advanced  the 
mulberry  and  silkworm  from  the  furthest 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  along  the 
coasts  they  visited,  by  the  same  route 
over  which  so  many  plants  have  been  con- 
veyed from  nature's  gardens  in  the  East. 
The  indigenous  fruits  of  Europe  were 
crabs,  nuts,  berries,  masts,  and  sorbs ;  the 
rest  she  obtained  from  their  Asiatic  birth- 
place, and  in  most  instances  vld  Rome, 
their  great  rendezvous  in  historic  times. 
Of  the  cherry  we  have  spoken ;  the  apri- 
cot arrived  there  from  Epirus;  apples, 
pears,  and  plums  from  Armenia ;  the  dam- 
son (damascene)  from  Damascus;  the 
peach  and  walnut  from  Persia ;  the  chest- 
nut from  Castanea,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
pomegranate  from  Africa.  The  fig-tree, 
which  sheltered  the  founders  of  Rome 
when  they  were  suckled  by  the  wolf,  bad 
crossed  with  some  early  travellers  from 
Syria,  or  from  its  halting-place  in  Greece. 
Honoured  in  the  future  city,  it  was  carried 
next  the  vine  in  the  processions  of  Bac- 
chus; and  modern  abstainers  from  the 
worship  of  that  god  are  no  doubt  aware 
that  the  corpulent  deity  derived  his  vigour 
from  the  sugared  and  succulent  fig,  not 
from  the  vine.  The  jealousy  of  the  Athe- 
nians, which  vainly  forbade  the  exportation 
of  the  fig,  produced  the  economists,  or  i  t- 
formers,  called  sukophaniai,  or  discoverer* 
of  figs,  and  gave  us  the  word  sycophant. 

A  tree  still  more  revorenced  by  Pagan, 
Jew,  and  Christian,  was  the  pomegranate, 
whose  fruit  was  embroidered  on  the  ephod, 
and  carved  on  the  porch  of  the  Temple. 
Bacchus  is  said  to  have  first  twisted  the 
dry,  hard  calyx  adheriug  to  the  fruit  into 

•  Epigram  of  llybrUu. 
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*the  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown,"  thereby 
\  ambiguously  keeping  faith  with  a  girl 
whose  confidence  he  had  won  by  promising 
her  the  crown  which  a  diviner  had  said  6he 
was  destined  to  wear.  When  at  last  she 
died  from  grief  and  hope  delayed,  the  be- 
trayer metamorphosed  her  into  a  pome- 
OTinate  tree,  and  affixed  the  crown  to  its 
fruit  for  over.  The  device  of  Queen 
Anne  of  Austria  was  a  pomegranate,  with 
the  motto  "  My  worth  is  not  in  my  crown/' ' 
and  the  French  had  a  witticism,  "  Quelle 
eat  la  reine  qui  porte  son  royaume  dans 
sou  sein?"  The  pomegranate  migrated 
^o  Europe  with  the  first  flight  of  plants, 
and  crossed  to  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America  with  the  earliest  explorers.  It 
reached  its  furthest  limits  in  high  latitudes 
when  monks  conveyed  it  to  a  distant  island 
in  the  northern  seas,  where  it  still  ripens 
fruit  of  small  size  around  London  and  un- 
der the  shelter  of  the  South  Downs.  But 
in  our  climate  the  juice  of  this  famous  fruit 
of  the  desert  has  no  attractions,  except  to 
qurious  school-boys,  and  its  thousand  pips 
make  it,  in  our  estimation,  a  fit  repast  for 
blackbirds.  It  is  in  Egypt  and  Syria  that 
its  delicious  acid  can  be  fully  enjoyed. 

Man,  especially  the  Roman,  has  been  the 
distributor  of  plants,  but  climate  governs 
their  distribution,  arranges  their  divisions, 
and  sets  limits  to  their  migrations.  The 
Romans  could  not  borrow  from  the  flora 
of  the  south  so  freely  as  we  have  borrowed 
from  them,  since  the  arborescent  and 
evergreen  character  of  vegetation  towards 
the  tropics  renders  it  liable  to  be  destroyed 
by  ft  slight  degree  of  frost  at  any  period 
of  the  year,  whereas  the  herbaceous  plants 
and  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  of  temper- 
ate zones  escape  the  winter's  cold  by  retir- 
ing from  active  contention  with  it.  On 
the  other  hand;  our  sun  seldom  scorches 
our  vegetable  visitors,  unless  they  come 
from  a  land  of  mist,  like  the  Sikkim  rho- 
dodendrons ;  but  Italian  summers  are  too 
hot  for  some  of  the  plants  from  the  north. 

The  Romans  collected  everything  that  a 
splendid  sky,  without  a  tropical  sun,  per- 
mitted, and  their  gardens  contained  nearly 
all  the  vegetables  now  in  use.  They  had 
even  the  cauliflower,  a  highly  artificial 
modification  of  the  cabbage,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  originated  in  Cyprus,  where 
luxury  kept  a  good  gardener.  In  the  days 
of  primitive  virtue,  Cato  restricted  his 
account  of  the  horticultural  art  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  culinary  plants,  and  of  those 
used  in  chaplets ;  and  the  same  spirit,  dic- 
tating the  laws  of  the  Decemvirs,  made 
kartus  synonymous  with  heredium,  or  inher- 
itance (as  it  was  practically  to  Naboth) ; 


and  it  made  the  families  of  the  Lactucaru, 
Valeriani,  and  Fabii,  proud  of  their  names. 
Taste  became  less  severe  under  the  Em- 
pire, and  flower-pots  were  introduced  in 
windows,  and  even  the  houses  of  the  poor 
in  Rome  had  little  gardens  in  front  for 
ornamental  plants  —  equivalent  to  our 
window  gardens  —  while  the  villas  had 
highly-decorated  gardens  attached  to  them, 
and  there  were  parks  and  pleasure-grounds 
in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

'The  favourite  garden  trees  were  the 
pine,  for  its  refreshing  odour,  ^he  bay  for 
its  beauty  and  fame,  and  the  box  for  its 
shade.  Trees  were  regarded  as  the  tem- 
ples of  the  gods.  The  simple  peasants, 
savouring  of  antiquity,  do  still,  says  Pliny, 
consecrate  to  one  god  or  another  the  fair- 
est trees,  and  we  ourselves  worship  the 
same  gods  in  the  silent  groves  with  not 
less  devotion  than  we  adore  their  images 
of  gold  and  ivory  in  our  stately  temples. 

We  proceed  to  notice  a  few  of  the  plants 
in  their  passage  westwards  in  different 
ages,  without  attempting  to  fix  the  exact 
date  of  their  arrival  at  different  stages,  or 
to  settle  disputed  dates.  Caesar  found  in 
Britain  the  apple,  hazel,  elder,  bullace,  sloe, 
raspberry,  and  blackberry ;  and  his  suc- 
cessors left  us  the  vine,  cherry,  peach,  pear, 
mulberry,  fig,  damson,  medlar,  walnot,  && 
In  all  probability,  some  of  the  trees  culti- 
vated in  the  gardens  of  Roman  generals, 
or  governors,  in  Britain,'  were  afterwards 
lost,  as  would  necessarily  be  the  case  with 
neglected  plants,  especially  in  the  case  of 
those  whose  seeds  do  not  ripen  in  oar  cli- 
mate ;  and  they  were  reintroduced  in  the 
monastic  age.  The  sweet  chestnut,  for 
example,  had  long  passed  from  Sardi*  to 
Tarentum  and  Naples,  where  it  was  culti- 
vated with  much  care  and  success,  and  the 
Romans  wonld  bring  such  a  rapid-growing 
and  favourite  tree  to  ornament  their  Eng- 
lish villas*  as  surely  as  they  brought  the 
rose  herself;  and  the  disputants  who  de- 
nied us  the  chestnut  until  late  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  are  refuted  by  common  sense  as 
well  as  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who,  writ* 
ing  in  the  twelfth  century  of  the  trees  of 
Britain  which  Ireland  wanted,  mentioned 
the  chestnut  and  the  beech. 

As  to  the  sorbus,  or  true  service  tree, 
there  is  no  dispute ;  and  it  is  singular  thai 
one  of  the  few  habitats  where  it  is  still 
found  wild  in  England  is  in  Wyre  forest  in 
Worcestershire,  near  the  remains  of  a  Ro- 
man villa,  and  of  the  orchard  attached,  in 
which,  perhaps,  it  was  first,  planted.  The 
same  orchard  may  have  ripened  the  first 
of  many  of  our  fruits,  sheltered  perhaps 
by  the  first  nursery  of  the.  narrow-leaved' 
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or  a  English  Elm ; "  and  in  the  garden  near 
may  have  been  planted  the  first  rosemary 
sad  thyme  that  had  lately  blossomed  on 
Mount  Hymettus.  The  plane  passed  from 
Asia  to  Cicily,  thence  into  Italy,  and,  as 
Pliny  informs  as,  had  reached  the  northern 
shores  of  Gaul  before  the  year  ad.  79. 
The  peaeh  was  common  in  Gaul  in  the 
time  of  Agricola,  so  that  these,  with  the 
box  and  poplar,  followed  the  cherry,  which 
came  here  within  five  years  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Romans.  The  apple,  though 
not  perhaps  native,  preceded  them  by  some 
tjerman  route,  and  had  given  a  name  to 
the  British  Avalonia,  afterwards  called 
Glastonbury ;  but  it  profited  by  the  rural 
industry  of  the  Romans,  and  soon  spread 
over  the  whole  island  to  Ultima  Thule. 
Early  among  the  fruits  came  the  walnut, 
called  Juglans,  Jovis  glans,  in  remembrance 
of  that  golden  age  when  the  gods  ate  wal- 
nuts and  men  lived  on  acorns. 

We  paused  with  the  wandering  fruits 
and  flowers  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, to  note  down  the  names  of  a  few 
that  the  Romans  acquired,  or  the  Britanni 
gained  from  their  Imperial  visitors.  It  is 
time  to  notice  the  sudden  cessation  of  mi- 
grations when  the  Empire  and  its  gardens 
in  Rome  and  Britain  were  trampled  under 
foot  by  the  Northmen. 

The  Moors  were  more  civilized  conquer- 
ors than  the  wandering  nations  of  the 
North,  and  they  brought  to  Western  Eu- 
rope the  Persian  forage  plant,  lucern,  Med- 
icago  saliva,  still  called  in  Spain  by  the 
Moorish  name  Al-fafa,  and  the  sugar-cane, 
which  had  then  only  the  Atlantic  between 
it  and  the  West  Indies  and  the  future 
sugar  States  of  America.  Some  of  the 
flowers  which  Spain  gained  from  Arabia 
may  have  been  passed  into  Holland  by 
Charlemagne,  who  lived  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine  fn  a  country  house  with  a  large 
garden ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  get  a  glimpse 
at  the  horticulture  of  .that  dark  age,  and 
Holland  was  trodden  down  afterwards  by 
such  ravagera  as  the  "  Wild  Boar  of  Ar- 
dennes," who  must  have  rooted  up  many 
of  Charlemagne's  flower  bulbs;  and  it  was 
not  until  after  the  fall  of  the  Eastern  Ro- 
man Empire,  A.D.  1453,  that  the  ranunculus, 
anemone,  tulip,  hyacinth,  and  narcissu?,  — 
which  were  ail  Oriental  before  they  be- 
came "  Dutch  bulbs," — found  a  permanent 
home'  in  Holland,  having  first  arrived  in 
the  bales  of  Dutch  traffickers  from  Persia, 
by  way  of  Canstantinople. 

England  next  began  to  furnish  her  gar- 
dens from  abroad.  They  had  been  sadly 
trampled  under  foot,  and  their  ruin  was 
never  more  complete  than  during  the  com- ' 


paratively  recent  Wars  of  the  Rotes.  In 
earlier  days  every  abbey  and  religious 
house  had  a  carefully  cultivated  garden, 
and  those  south  of  the  Trent  had  their 
vineyards ;  and  even  crusading  barons,  with 
some  contempt  far  rural  labour,  had  not 
visited  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  with- 
out gaining  some  hints  for  their  English 
gardens.  Quit-rents  were  frequently  paid 
in  fruits  and  flowers.  In  120o,  Robert  de 
Evermere  held  his  lordship  of  Redham  in 
Norfolk,  in  petty  serjeantry,  by  yearly  pay- 
ment into  the  Exchequer  of  two  hundred 
pear  mains  and  four  hogsheads  of  wino 
made  of  pearmains  (perry).  The  roso 
must  have  been  extensively  cultivated 
when  vassals  were  bound  to  deliver  them 
to  their  lords  by  the  bushel.  But  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses  trampled  down  the  rose- 
beds,  and  in  the  course  of  time  a  single 
rose  came  to  represent  the  bushel  of  roses, 
just  as  the  single  peppercorn  did  the  pound 
of  pepper,  when  a  "  peppercorn  rent"  su- 
perseded the  original  bargain. 

A  new  era  of  gardening  began  after  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.,  when  the  Middle  Ages 
came  to  a  close,  and  the  great  b  irons  and 
proprietors  were  replaced  by  the  English 
country  gentlemen.  Hop.?  were  introduced 
in  1523 ;  orchards  for  the  sale  of  fruit  were 
planted  in  the  Garden  of  England  by 
Henry  the  Eighth's  fruiterer ;  great  houses 
were  built  and  surrounded  with  planted 
grounds,  and  their  owners  began  to  look 
abroad  for  shrubs  and  trees  of  ornament. 
Henry  VIII.  built  Nonsuch,  and  encom- 
passed it  with  parks  full  of  deer,  and  laid 
out  gardens  and  groves  and  walks  embow- 
ered by  trees,  doubtless  including  the 
famous  pippin  of  that  name,  so  that  — 

"  This  which  no  equal  has  in  art  or  fame, 
Britons,  deservedly,  do  None-such  name." 

Hampton  Court  eclipsed  even  "None- 
such;" Hatfield,  Holland  House,  Theo- 
balds, and  Greenwich  followed,  with  others 
too  numerous  to  mention.  Eighty-four 
foreign  trees  and  shrubs  were  used  at  this 
time  in  the  decoration  of  English  gardens, 
and  in  the  next  reign  a  host  of  planters 
were  seeking  for  new  material.  The  tama- 
risk was  among  the  introductions  at  Ful- 
ham  — still  famous  for  its  historic  trees  — 
where  Bishop  Grindal  so  surrounded  bis 
palace  with  foreign  and  native  foliage  that 
his  guest,  Queen  Elizabeth,  declared  she 
could  not  see  from  her  chamber  window 
for  trees.  Cecil's  house  at  Wimbledon 
was  also  famous  for  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
Raleigh's  at  Sherborne  for  woods.  Bur- 
leigh had  the  best  collection  of  plants  in 
the  kingdom  at  his  mansion  in  the  Strand ; 
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and  Gerrard,  author  of  the  "  Herbal/'  who 
lived  at  the  Physic  Garden  in  Holborn, 
superintended  the  Lord  Treasurer's 
grounds.  Bacon,  too,  now  formed  his  plan- 
tations at  Gorhambury,  and  wrote  his  essay 
on  "  Gardens."  Amongst  the  new  plants 
the  M  noble  laurel,"  or  sweet  bay  (Lauras 
nobilis),  sacred  to  Apollo  and  emblem  of 
victory,  paid  its  second  visit  to  England ; 
as  did  the  Portugal  laurel,  which  was  in- 
troduced into  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden 
in  1618;  and  the  common  laurel,  which 
reached  the  West  from  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea  by  an  unusual  route.  It  came 
first  to  Constantinople,  and  was  then  sent 
by  the  German  Ambassador,  in  1576,  to 
Clusius,  keeper  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Vienna.  The  "  plum  of  Trebisond,"  as  the 
laurel  was  called,  arrived  with  a  horse- 
•  chestnut  an4  other  rare  trees  and  shrubs, 
having  narrowly  escaped  the  dangers  of 
winter  weather  and  rough  treatment.  It 
was  placed  by  Clusius  in  a  stove,  when 
nearly  dead,  and  was  saved  and  propagated 
and  distributed  amongst  the  friends  of  the 
botauist.  We,  however,  obtained  "  this 
rare  tree,"  as  Evelyn  called  it,  from  Italy, 
and  our  oldest  laurel  was  brought  from 
Civita  Vecchia  in  1614  by  the  Countess 
of  Arundel,  who  planted  it  at  Wardour 
Castle.  "The  fig  of  Spain,"  as  ancient 
Pistol  and  others  have  erroneously  called 
it,  was  re-introduced  by  Cardinal  Pole, 
who  planted  it  against  the  wall  of  Lam- 
beth Palace  when  he  returned  from  Rome 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  after  the  death 
of  Henry  VIII.  Later  still  —  a  century 
ago  —  Pocock,  the  Eastern  traveller,  and 

Predecessor  of  Dr.  Pusey  in  the  Regius 
rofessorship  of  Divinity,  is  said  to  have 
brought  back  a  fig  plant  from  Syria,  and 
to  have  planted  one,  at  least,  of  the  vener- 
able fig-trees  which  arc  among  the  glories 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Amongst  the  most  useful  plants,  which 
had  been  long  driven  from  our  gardens 
and  were  now  about  to  return,  were  the 
kitchen  vegetables.  Henry  the  Eighth's 
table  was  supplied  pretty  liberally  from 
the  royal  gardens  at  Richmond  and  Green- 
wich, where  melons  and  cucumbers  were 
now  forced  as  they  had  been  at  Rome 
1,500  years  previously;  and  grapes, 
peaches,  aud  apricots  were  trained  to  the 
fourteen-foot  wall  at  Nonsuch.  The  re- 
vival of  gardeuing  had  commenced;  but 
although  Tu3ser.  in  his  "  Five  Hundred 
Points  of  Good  Husbandry,"  mentions  150 
fruits  and  plants  cultivated  in  gardens,  in- 
cluding all  the  common  vegetables,  "  kitch- 
en garden  wares "  continued  to  be  im- 
ported  from    Holland,    and    fruits    from 


France,  until  market  gardens  were  estab- 
lished about  the  year  1600;  '•  before 
which,"  says  Fuller,  "  we  fetched  most  of 
our  cherries  from  Holland,  apples  from 
France,  and  hardly  had  a  mess  of  rathripe 
peas  but  from  Holland,  which  were  dain- 
ties for  ladies,  they  came  so  far  and  cost 
so  dear.  Since,  gardening  hath  crept  out 
of  Holland  to  Sandwich  in  Kent,  and 
thence  to  Surrey,  where,  though  they  have 
given  6/.  an  acre  and  upwards,  they  have 
made  the  rent,  lived  comfortable,  and  set 
many  people  to  work." 

A  new  continent  gave  us  at  this  time  the 
potato,  and  sent  two  great  travellers,  the 
tobacco  plant  and  maize  to  grow  in  future 
side  by  side  in  many  countries  of  the  Old 
World ;  while  the  eastern  hemisphere  con- 
ferred on  the  west  its  apples,  pears,  and 
peaches,  with  its  bread  fruit  and  bread 
corns,  wheat,  rice,  and  millet.  The  mango 
came  later  still  to  the  far  West;  and  the 
delicious  "No.  11"  and  the  «•  No.  132," 
so  justly  prized  in  Jamaica,  retain  as  their 
names  the  numbers  with  which  the  speci- 
mens Were  labelled  iu  the  collection  cap- 
tured in  a  French  Indiaman  by  Rodney, 
and  taken  by  him  into  Kingston  harbour. 
America  had  few  indigenous  fruits  adapted 
to  our  gardens.  But  let  us  be  grateful  for 
the  pine.  Evelyn,  who  "  first  taught  gar- 
dening to  speak  proper  English,'*  was  pres- 
ent at  the  Banqueting  House  at  Whitehall  • 
when  his  Majesty's  gardener,  on  bended 
knee,  presented  Charles  II.  with  the  fa- 
mous queen  pine  from  Barbadoes ;  and  as 
pines  and  forced  fruits  soon  began  to  be 
grown  for  sale  by  the  London  gardeners, 
we  may  conclude  that  English  gardens 
henceforth  supplied  English  tables  without 
foreign  help. 

Evelyn  describes  his  brother's  house  at 
Wotton  as  among  the  most  magnificent  ex- 
amples of  ornament  of  wood  and  water, 
"  till  the  late  universal  luxury  of  the  whole 
nation  since  abounding  in  such  expenses." 
Among  the  recent  introductions  which 
were  planted  at  Wotton,  when  Evelyn 
himself  inherited  it,  were  cedars,  larches, 
silver  or  Spanish  firs,  and  walnute.  "  Syl- 
va"  was  published  in  1664;  and,  as  hos- 
pitable hearths  and  timbered  houses  had 
made  inroads  on  the  forests,  planting  for 
utility  soon  became  popular.  uSylva" 
recommended  indigenous  trees  for  profit; 
nevertheless,  new  trees  and  shrubs  contin- 
ued to  arrive.  Trade  scant,  a  Dutchman 
and  one  of  Charles  the  Second's  gardeners, 
travelled  over  Europe  to  collect  plants, 
and  visited  Barbary,  Greece,  Egypt,  &c 
and  his  son  went  to  Virginia  on  a  similar 
errand.    Among  the   new  trees  that   the 
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good  bishop,  Dr.  Compton,  was  able  to 
plant  in  his  garden  at  Fulham,  were  the 
tulip-tree,  magnolia,  deciduous  cypress 
(u  swamp  cedar  "),  Western  plane,  and 
some  other  North  Americans,  and  the  Ce- 
dar of  Lebanon  in  1683. 

Among  the  public  and  private  Botanic 
Gardens  which  became  rich  in  plants  by 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  were 
the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  presented 
afterwards  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane  to  the 
Company  of  Apothecaries,  and  claiming 
two  Cedars  of  Lebanon  planted  in  the  first 
year  of  their  introduction ;  Ray's  garden 
in  Essex;  Dr.  Sherard's  at  Eltham;  Dr. 
Uvedale's  at  Enfield,  and  that  of  the 
Duchess  of  Beaufort  at  Badminton.  Be- 
fore mentioning  the  exotic  oaks  which, 
with  a  single  exception,  arrived  at  one  or 
other  of  these  gardens  after  Sylva  Evelyn's 
time,  we  must  refer  to  the  two  British 
species,  Quercus  pedunculate,  or  the  com- 
mon oak,  and  Q.  sessiliflora,  the  sessile- 
fruited  oak,  the  grandest  of  a  noble  family 
inform  and  bulk,  the  longest  lived  and 
the  strongest  timbered.  The  American 
cousins  of  our  oaks  are  more  distinguished 
for  their  foliage  and  its  rich  autumnal 
tints,  than  for  the  durability  of  their  tim- 
ber; and  their  proper  place  ia  in  the  pleas- 
ure garden  rather  than  in  the  wood. 
Three  characteristic  oaks  from  the  Medi- 
terranean —  the  cradle  of  our  exotic  trees 
—  are  the  Quercus  cerris,  the  Turkey  or 
mossy-cupped  oak,  with  its  deeply-lobed 
leaves  and  fine  tufted  foliage ;  Q.  ilex,  the 
evergreen,  or  Holm  oak,  which  has  orna- 
mented English  shrubberies  since  Queen 
Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne,  and  has  left 
its  mark  in  King  James's  Authorized  Ver- 
sion of  the  Bible,  a.d.  1611  (Susanna,  58)  ; 
and  Q,  tuber,  the  cork  tree,  another  ever- 
green species  which  grows  in  Kensington 
Gardens  and  many  other  places,  and  needs 
no  label,  being  sufficiently  marked  by  its 
wrapper,  or  rind,  of  cork.  Besides  our 
long  list  of  foreign  acquisitions,  numerous 
hybrids  have  appeared,  subsequently,  on 
the  scene  of  English  gardening  and  arbori- 
culture; the  sub-evergreens  known  as  the 
Fulham  oak  and  the  Lucombe  or  Exeter 
oak,  having  been  among  the  first  offspring 
of  our  naturalized  trees.  The  first  is  a 
round-headed,  the  second  a  pyramidal, 
rough-barked  tree,  rapid  of  growth  like 
the  Turkey  oak,  and  bearing  a  general 
resemblance  to  it  and  to  its  other  parent, 
the  cork  tree. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  number 
of  patrons  and  planters  of  trees  greatly 
increased.  The  Duke  of  Argyle  stocked 
his  garden  at  Whitton,  near  Hounalow, 


with  exotics,  and  received  from  Horace 
Walpole  what  we  regard  as  the  honourable 
sobriquet  of  "  treemonger."  At  the  same 
period,  the  first  great  planter  of  another 
ducal  house  began  to  clothe  the  hill  and 
mountain  tops  at  Blair  Athol  and  Dunkeld 
with  a  timber  tree  which  Pliny  had  ad- 
mired for  its  durable  and  incombustible 
nature,  and  which  was  used  for  the  Forum 
of  Augustus,  and  for  many  of  the  buildings 
and  bridges  of  Borne.  The  larch  had 
been  introduced  into  England  a  hundred 
years  before  it  arrived  at  Dunkeld  with 
some  orange-trees  in  1727 ;  but  it  had  not 
been  pjanted  as  a  timber  tree  till  it  found 
its  way  from  the  hot-house  to  far  colder 
situations  on  the  Duke  of  Athol's  estate, 
covering  at  length  more  than  ten  thousand 
acres,  and  yieldiug  an  immense  revenue. 
A  native  British  tree  which  must  have 
travelled  far  in  the  pre-historic  period, 
since  it  is  found*  on  the  Apennines  and 
throughout  Russia  and  North  Europe,  and 
near  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  in  Lap- 
land, is  the  birch,  which  we  mention  be- 
cause we  think  it,  as  Coleridge  entitled  it, 
the 

"  Most  beautiful 
Of  forest  trees,  the  Lady  of  the  Woods," 

We  must  pass  rapidly  through  the  crowd 
of  migrating  plants  to  a  conclusion.  The 
travellers  of  the  last  century  brought  to 
England  innumerable  shrubs  from  India, 
North  America,  and  the  Mediterranean 
coast ;  and  recent  horticultural  collectors 
have  added  to  our  shrubberies  and  flower 
borders  from  the  uplands  of  China  and 
Japan,  from  California  and  the  Cape,  and 
have  filled  our  hot-houses  and  sub-tropical 
gardens  with  beautiful  foliage  in  such  im- 
mense variety  that  we  are  compelled  to 
pass  by  these  modern  migrations  for  want 
of  space  to  describe  them. 

H.  Evershed. 


From  Tlnsley's  Magazine. 
THE  FELIS  FCEMIKA. 

Perhaps  not  pretty  but  sure  to  be 
graceful,  perhaps  not  cultured  but  sure  to 
be  clever,  the  felis  foemina  is  the  most  in- 
fluential woman  in  her  degree  and  the 
most  redoubtable  of  her  sphere.  She  has 
a  power  which  no  one  can  analyze,  but 
which  no  one  knows  how  to  resist.  It  is 
not  in  her  directness  of  will,  nor  in  the 
electric  passion  of  her  convictions ;  nor  in 
that  apparent  strength  of  character  which 
comes  to  the  service  on  slight  occasions, 
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and  is  for  ever  asserting  itself;  nor  is  it  in 
that  kind  of  womanly  dignity  which  is 
more  delightful  to  Rome  than  the  sweetest 
feminine  beauty.  Indeed  it  is  not  suscep- 
tible of  demonstration  in  any  way ;  but  it 
is  nevertheless  a  power  which  subjugates 
every  one  with  who  she  comes  in  contact 
as  effectually  as  opium  dulls  the  brain  and 
alcohol  fevers  it.    # 

The  felts  fcemina  has  nothing  of  what  we 
have  heard  called  "the  confused  sex" 
about  her.  Caressing,  soft,  graceful,  with 
a  pretty  way  of  appealing  to  men's  better 
judgment,  and  a  charming  air  of  self-sur- 
render at  the  smallest  difficulty,  she  is 
woman  all  over,  and  uses  none  of  the  wea- 
pons in  the  epicene  armory.  She  could 
not  fight  for  her  own  way,  she  says  with  a 
pretty  little  shudder  —  though  her  keen 
eyes  are  watching  you  steadily  while  she 
makes  her  profession  of  feminine  weak- 
ness. She  holds  in  horror,9  she  says,  women 
who  fight,  and  women  who  argue,  and  are 
brave  and  strong  and  learned  and  capable, 
like  men.  Women,  according  to  her,  ought 
to  be  ever  So  gentle  and  yielding ;  and  as  for 
their  rights,  she  maintains  they  have  none 
by  nature  or  the  gift  of  God  —  only  those 
which  are  accorded  by  convention,  and 
the  grace  of  men.  It  is  men  alone  who 
determine  the  place  of,  and  grant  their 
privileges  to,  women,  she  says ;  and  in  her 
arguments  —  which  are  not  quite  accord- 
ing to  her  practice  —  she  upholds  Griselda 
as  the  type  of  the  most  perfect  woman  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  She  is  dead  against 
a  liberal  education  for  her  own  sex ;  see- 
ing that  folly  aud  ignorance  are  the  ma- 
terials of  which  men  best  like  women  to 
be  made ;  and  she  has  been  heard  to  say, 
when  sitting  on  her  sofa  like  a  queen,  lay- 
ing down  the  law  in  that  dulcet  voice  of 
hers,  and  playing  with  her  fan  as  if  it  were 
a  sceptre,  that  slavery  is  the  only  system 
under  which  they,  the  weaker  sex,  ought 
to  live.  She  is  her  husband's  slave,  she 
says,  with  a  caressing  glance  towards  the 
corner  of  the  room  where  her  lawful  pro- 
prietor stands  talking  in  a  subdued  voice, 
and  with  the  look  of  a  tenant-at-will  not 
sure  of  his  place.  Her  opinions  give  her 
a  subtle  air  of  personal  flattery  that  steals 
into  men's  hearts.  She  seems  to  crouch 
at  their  feet  with  that  supple  grace  of  her 
tribe  which  is  so  beautiful  to  watch ;  and 
her  homage,  rendered  with  such  sweet 
self-abandonment,  is  one  that  gratifies  the 
proud  aud  touches  the  generous.  Few 
are  so  cold  and  critical  as  to  be  able  to 
see  that,  when  she  is  most  yielding,  she  is 
only  putting  out  her  strength  covertly; 
when  she  is  making  her  softest  patles  de 


velours,  she  is  merely  sharpening  her  claws 
aside,  disarming  suspicion  while  preparing 
to  strike.  She,  of  all  women,  has  the  least 
idea  of  tendering  substantial  obedience; 
and  more  than  any  attains  the  darling  ob- 
ject of  so  many  souls,  supremacy.  Where 
the  impulsive  woman  says  openly  what 
she  feels,  and  the  aggressive  woman  flings 
down  the  glove  in  every  look,  and  follows 
it  up  by  a  blow  in  every  word,  the  felis 
fcemina  advances  towards  her  eud  slowly, 
stealthily,  without  noise  or  demonstration, 
and  therefore  without  raising  opposition. 
When  she  is  sure,  she  strikes;  and  when 
she  strikes,  there  she  keeps  hold. 

The  felts  fcemina  is  remarkable  for  her 
sympathy.  Responsive  and  receptive,  she 
impresses  on  those  who  know  her  the  idea 
of  possessing  a  deep  and  tender  sympathy 
with  all  forms  of  suffering  and  all  phases 
of  life.  Posed  as  quite  stupidly  moral  in 
her  own  principles,  an  out-and-out  Philis- 
tine in  the  matter  of  virtue,  having  no 
temptation,  you  know,  because  she  loves 
her  husband  so  devotedly  —  that  down- 
cast, subdued-looking  man,  with  his  ten- 
ant-at-will air  —  Bhe  yet  has  intellectual 
breadth  enough  to  understand  differences, 
and  womanly  tenderness  to  offer,  should 
even  the  tale  of  your  trials  run  into  the 
thorny  paths  of  sin.  So  warm-hearted,  so 
sympathetic,  so  blameless  for  her  own  part, 
who  is  possessed  of  such  acute  wariness  as 
to  keep  the  portals  closed  tight,  if  she  de- 
sires to  penetrate  into  the  adytum  of  a 
life  ?  Wherefore,  she  holds  the  secrets  of 
half  her  society ;  and  she  makes  those 
who  have  confided  in  her  feel  that  she  has 
them  in  her  power.  This  is  part  of  the 
art  and  mystery  of  her  craft.  Of  what 
use  to  be  brain-loaded  with  a  lot  of  queer 
stories,  she  thinks,  unless  she  can  turn 
them  to  some  account?  She  understands 
the  full  value  of  the  old  axiom  about 
knowledge  being  power ;  and  she  acts  on 
it.  To  do  her  justice  though,  she  never 
commits  the  mistake  of  an  inartistic  be- 
trayal for  mere  bavardage.  Only  bunglers 
throw  away  their  advantages ;  and  she  is 
fully  alive  to  the  advantage  she  has,  and 
may  possibly  utilize  if  things  should  so 
turn  out,  while  she  maintains  an  attitude 
of  suspense  that  keeps  men  docile,  because 
afraid.  Many  a  griffin  who  has  given  the 
threads  of  his  life  into  the  hands  of  the 
felis  fcemina  has  had  cause  to  repent  to 
the  end  of  his  days  the  soft  voice  and  in* 
siuuating  manner  of  the  clever  woman 
who  got  his  boyish  trust.  Provided  she 
can  turn  him,  like  an  honest  penny,  to  the 
good  of  her  own  account,  she  has  no  scru- 
ples in  doing  so ;  and  delicate  patles  sharp- 
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ly  armed,  that  first  caressed  and  then 
wounded,  have  lacerated  many  a  fine  fel- 
low who  has  confided  his  secrets  to  the 
woman  in  whom  he  believed,  and  the  time 
came  when  he  had  to  buy  her  silence  with 
profit  to  herself,  if  he  got  off  with  only 

I0S8> 

Thefelis  fismina  is  of  those  blessed  ones 
whom  the  ravens  seem  to  feed.  Always 
cared  for,  she  knows  no  discomfort,  let 
who  will  go  bare.  While  others  are 
shireriDg  in  the  north-east  wind,  she  is 
warm  and  purring,  wrapped  up  in  many 
rugs,  not  one  of  which  is  her  own.  She 
baa  the  best  berth  in  the  cabin,  the  best 
seat  on  the  grand  stand,  the  warmest  cor- 
ner of  the  room  in  winter,  and  the  coolest 
in  sammer.  In  the  Indian  mutiny,  and 
daring  the  horrors  of  the  siege  of  Paris, 
when  other  women,  younger,  prettier, 
more  tender  and  better  loved,  were  dying 
of  privation,  her  mysterious  supplies  of 
champagne  and  preserved  meats  never 
ran  short.  It  was  as  if  everyone  Con- 
spired to  help  her;  the  men  who  hated 
and  feared  equally  with  those  who  liked 
and  believed  in  her.  But  none  could  say 
why,  or  how  it  came  about  that  the  felis 
fimina,  crafty  and  supple  as  she  was,  got 
the  best  of  everything  while  the  loved 
were  left  to  perish  in  their  want.  The 
means  by  which  she  places  herself  above 
circumstances  is  her  secret ;  and  she  keeps 
it 

She  likes  her  ease,  and  to  stand  knee- 
deep  in  good  things,  and  she  has  what  she 
likes,  how  poor  soever  she  may  be.  She 
is  the  wife  of  a  bankrupt,  but  her  dress  is 
that  of  a  millionaire,  and  her  habits  those 
of  a  woman  who  has  thousands  to  play 
with.  She  is  at  all  the  first  nights,  and 
private  views,  where  people  of  fortune  and 
assured  position  are  not  always  seen ;  she 
has  the  entree  to  the  finest  salons  of  the 
season;  and  her  own  little  dinners  or 
more  ambitions  soirees  are  the  talk  of  the 
town  for  their  graceful  completeness; 
opera-boxes  are  at  her  disposal  on  the 
most  crowded  nights  of  the  mo3t  success- 
ful nnma  donna ;  bouquets  rain  at  her  feet, 
and  her  rooms  are  adorned  with  a  profu- 
sion of  flowers  representing  a  daily  ex- 
penditure of  many  pounds;  broughams 
wait  on  her  orders;  and  her  lace  and 
jewelry  give  cause  of  envy  to  the  most  fa- 
voured of  her  fair  friends.  Her  bonnets 
are  of  almost  fabulous  number  and  beau- 
ty; her  tresses  must  have  cost  at  least  a 
good  twenty  pounds ;  she  has  but  to  ex- 
press a  wish,  and  it  is  mysteriously  grati- 
fied by  one  or  other  of  the  rich  ravens 
who  have  made  her  their  care,  and  taken 


it  on  themselves  to  feed  her  with  food 
that  is  more  than  convenient.  And  she 
gets  even  more  than  her  passing  personal 
wishes,  if  her  circumstances  are  such  that 
she  needs  more.  Left  a  widow  on  strait- 
ened means,  friends  adopt,  educate,  pro- 
vide for  her  children ;  and  lads  of  but 
moderate  abilities  are  hoisted  into  good 
positions  on  first  starting  because  they 
are  hers,  and  she  is  one  of  the  tribe  of 
felines  fatmina  who  know  how  to  raven 
delicately.  As  a  wife,  she  gets  her  hus- 
band a  good  berth,  for  which  the  chances 
are  he  is  not  fit,  carrying  it  over  the  heads 
of  those  who  were  expressly  educated  and 
exactly  suited  for  the  work.  Or,  with  the 
income  whereof  no  man,  not  even  the  tax- 
gatherer,  knows  the  source,  but  which 
comes  neither  from  houses  nor  land,  neith- 
er from  shares  nor  stocks,  neither  from 
work  nor  inherit  mce,  she  lives  in  a  bijou 
houso  at  the  West-end,  and  pay3  her  visits 
in  her  own  carriage.  For  thefelis  fasmina 
stand  always  saucers  full  of  cream,  set  by 
the  gods ;  and  in  the  division  of  the  table 
the  gold-fish  are  her  especial  portion. 

The  felis  fosmina  often  changes  her 
friends.  You,  seldom  meet  the  same  set  at 
her  house  for  more  thau  a  season  or  two. 
Does  she  suck  them/  dry,  and  when  they 
are  drained,  drop  them  as  refuse  ?  Who 
knows?  It  is  one  of  the  marks  of  her 
calling  to  have  a  full  supply  of  rich  friends 
ever  on  hand  —  men  and  women  who  are 
seen  with  her  perpetually  for  a  certain 
time,  and  who  then  fall  through  the  meshes 
to  make  room  for  a  fresh  batch.  Her  fa- 
vourites are  rich  old  men,  over  whom  she 
purrs  daintily,  and  gets  round  as  if  by 
enchantment;  and  they  swear  by  her  — 
and  reward  her.  These  are  the  men, 
hoary-headed  and  limp,  towards  whom  in 
the  ripeness  of  her  own  forty  summers,  or 
maybe  fewer,  she  beoomes  coy  and  girlish 
and  virginal,  acting  her  part  with  such 
consummate  skill  that  they  are  ready  to 
swear  by  her  sweet  ingenuousness,  and 
would  out  publicly,  as  a  person  unfit  to 
be  known,  anyone  who  dared  to  speak  of 
her  with  less  than  adoration.  This  is  the 
favourite  sort ;  but  sometimes  she  fastens 
her  claws  into  some  youngster  with  more 
money  than  brains,  and  a  good  foolish 
heart,  as  an  additional  make- weight ;  and 
him  she  ruins,  or  perhaps  sends  mad.  She 
never  gives,  she  only  takes.  If  of  a  cer- 
tain position  in  society,  where  a  reputation 
for  morality  is  a  sine  qu&  non,  the  very  men 
whose  funds  feed  her  scanty  fortunes  have 
nothing  to  boast  of,  save  the  privilege  of 
maintaining  her  in  luxuries  which  the 
ladies    of   their  owu    households  cannot 
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command.  Life  is  all  a  matter  of  simple 
arithmetic  with  her ;  and  she  casts  up,  as 
a  sum,  how  much  can  be  got  for  no  return, 
and  what  value  unrealized  hope  bears  in 
the  human  market.  When  she  is  in  a 
position  where  morals  are  movable  and 
uncertain  —  a  fille  de  marbre  whose  sole 
Pygmalion  is  Plutas  —  then  heaven  help 
the  doomed  wretches  who  fall  under 
her  power  1  The  wor3t  of  a  bad  kind,  she 
is  the  destruction  of  many,  and  the  sorrow 
of  ail  who  come  in  contact  with  her.  And 
when  the  besom  of  the  Lord  sweeps  the 
earth  clear  of  its  most  noxious  creatures, 
the  felts  fosmina  of  the  kind  which  feeds 
on  men's  lives  without  ruth,  and  lies  in 
wait  for  the  unwary  like  a  beast  of  prey 
in  the  jungle,  will  be  one  of  those  first 
swept  out  to  perdition.  Worse  than  her 
bad  trade,  she  adds  the,  horror  of  her  own 
vileness  to  the  iniquity  of  circumstance. 
She  is  greedy,  not  for  need,  but  for  selfish- 
ness; she  ravens  not  for  food  but  for 
cruelty. 

If  the  felts  fosmina  is  of  circumstances 
that  need  no  material  help,  she  still  has 
her  pride  and  vanity  to  feed;  and  then 
she  is  at  her  worst,  both  for  cruelty  and 
selfishness.  She  has  to  gratify  her  ambi- 
tion of  "conquest;"  and  whether  she 
breaks  a  heart  or  ruins  a  career  in  her 
progress,  it  is  all  one  to  her.  Step  by 
step  slie  lures  men  on  to  their  madness; 
and  parades  her  train  of  adorers,  as  if  her 
shame  was  her  glory.  Her  female  friends 
know  all  their  weakness,  all  their  passion- 
ate despair ;  and  her  cold  prudence,  which 
she  calls  by  a  higher  name.  The  feverish 
desire  for  triumphs  pursues  her,  as  the  Fu- 
ries pursued  Orestes;  and  like  the  ti<jer 
which  has  once  tasted  blood,  this  desire 
becomes  daily  more  intense.  No  other 
amusement  satisfies  her  than  that  which 

Slays  with  men's  truest  affections  and 
rains  their  very  heart's  blood  for  pastime. 
She  wants  them  all  to  love  her,  to  go  mad 
for  her;  while  she  stands  in  their  midst 
smiling  at  the  tempests  she  evokes.  Her 
soft  touch,  for  which  men  would  die,  oases 
the  hardest  steel,  and  no  pity  stays  her 
when  she  puts  forth  her  hand.  Men's  lives 
broken,  their  faith  in  humanity  and  all 
their  future  hope  destroyed  for  her  vanity 
—-that  she  may  tell  this  and  that  in  her 
softest  moments  of  confidence  how  sorry 
she  was  for  them,  and  how  foolish  they 
were  —  these  are  the  victories  she  has 
won,  the  triumphs  she  displays. 

In  her  dainty  boudoir,  mistress  of  an 
irreproachable  house,  she  sits  like  the 
spider  in  the  centre  of  her  jewelled  web, 
or  lurks  like  the  tiger  among  rose-leaves 


'  and  soft  vernal  grass.  Who  would  sus- 
'  pect  danger  from  a  woman  whq  has  a 
name  and  fair  fame  to  lose  ?  A  woman 
with  a  family  and  a  husband  to  guard  her  ? 
Men  come  and  go  without  fear  or  suspi- 
cion; but  they  go  to  their  destruction. 
There  are  men  now  about  the  world  who 
had  better  have  died  than  have  ventured 
inside  that  house,  where  apparently  noth- 
ing was  to  be  found  but  a  well-dressed 
lady  of  fascinating  manners,  and  a  shoal 
of  charming  people  paying  the  homage 
usual  to  a  pretty  hostess.  Little  enough 
any  outsider  sees  of  the  direful  reality 
lying  beneath  that  innocent-seeming  ap- 
pearance ;  and  only  those  who  have  been 
touched  know  the  sharpness  of  the  claws 
concealed  within  the  soft  caressing  velvet. 
But  they  know  it  fatally,  though  they  and 
the  felts  fosmina  agree  to  carry  the  secret 
between  them  in  silence  to  the  grave.  To 
this  day  no  one  knows  what  influence  it 
was  that  sent  a  bullet  through  his  brain, 
and  shadowed  her  face  for  a  time  with  a 
strange  fear.  The  world  talked,  and  rea- 
sons were  given  as  plentiful  as  the  summer 
swallows  in  the  sky,  but  they  all  went 
wide  of  the  mark ;  and  none  knew  better 
than  the  felts  fosmina,  who  had  parted 
with  him  overnight,  how  wide  they  went, 
or  what  the  rue  mark  was.  The  Nemesis, 
however,  which  has  to  overtake  us  all,  will 
reach  her  at  last.  She  will  not  always  es- 
cape the  pit  she  has  digged  for  others; 
and  before  the  end  comes,  the  felis  fosmina 
will  have  to  confess,  at  least  to  herself, 
that  sorrow  follows  in  the  wake  of  sin,  and 
retribution  has  to  pay  the  score  of  guilt, 
surely  if  slowly. 


From  Saint  Puis. 
THE  MISFORTUNES  OP  A  GEOLOGIST. 

I  rad  the  misfortune,  several  years  ago, 
to  acquire  a  little  distinction  in  science  at 
one  of  our  universities.  The  thing  was 
not  much  in  itself,  but  my  friends  in  the 
country,  exaggerating  its  importance, 
blazoned  my  name  abroad  with  an  enthu- 
siasm which  would  have  been  more  gratify- 
ing if  I  had  deserved  it. 

When  I  came,  then,  just  after  my  de- 
gree, to  stay  in  my  native  village  of  Aud- 
ley,  I  found  myself,  thanks  to  this  trumpet- 
ing of  my  friends  and  the  general  ignorance 
of  the  public,  a  sort  of  lion  in  a  very  small 
way.  Everybody  congratulated  me :  they 
did  not  quite  know,  as  some  of  them  frank- 
ly confessed,  what  it  was  that  I  had  done, 
but  they  understood   it    was   something 
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clever,  and  in  the  scientific  lino ;  and  when 
I  protested  against  the  notion,  tbey 
thought  me  a  very  modest  young  man  in- 
deed. Even  after  the  first  sensation  had 
subsided,  I  was  recognized  as  the  scientific 
man  of  the  neighbourhood  —  its  geologist, 
botanist,  and  chemist;  and  I  had  some- 
times the  satisfaction  of  overhearing  the 
remark,  as  I  passed  through  the  village, 
u  That's  him  'at  hes  sich  a  deal  o'  laming." 

Bat  I  soon  discovered  that  my  chaplet 
of  roses  was  not  without  the  usual  thorn*. 
If  it  was  pleasant  enough  to  show  my  cab- 
inet to  a  friend,  and  expatiate  on  the  rarity 
of  this  or  that  specimen,  it  was  rather  an- 
noying every  third  day  or  so  to  be  inter- 
rupted by  the  servant  with,  "Mr.  John 
Smith  of  Jericho's  compliments,  and  he 
hears  you  have  a  good  collection  of  fossils, 
and  would  take  it  as  a  favour  if  you  would 
allow  him  to  see  them,"  and  to  be  bored 
with  Mr.  Smith's  remarks  and  admiration 
for  three  mortal  hours  in  consequence. 
Then,  if  I  was  listened  to  by  old  ladies  at 
tea-parties  as  an  authority,  I  found  myself 
an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  farmers. 
After  I  got  back  to  Audley,  not  a  single 
•tone  fence  thereabouts  ever  fell  by  nat- 
ural causes  —  by  storm,  frost,  or  decay. 
It  was  always  "  Mr.  William ;  he's  been 
getting  his  cockle-shells  again,  and  pood 
t'  wall  down :  he  is  a  maister  1  But  just 
let  me  catch  him  at  it,  that's  aw,"  when 
the  calumniated  Mr.  William  in  question 
("  that's  me  ")  could  have  proved  an  alibi 
to  the  satisfaction  of  any  jury  in  Britain. 
And  the  perils  I  encountered  in  my  search 
for  fossils!  Othello's  adventures  were 
nothing  to  mine.  I  have  fallen  down 
rocks  at  night,  stuck  fast  in  caves,  been 
chased  by  bulls,  and  nearly  drowned  in 
rivers,  while  more  than  once,  when  a 
fanner's  labourer  talked  of  taking  the  law 
into  his  own  hands,  and  proceeded  to  exe- 
cute his  threat,  I  have  been  forced  to  show 
him  by  a  little  wholesome  chastisement 
that  law,  so  taken,  would  only  burn  his 
fingers. 

However  I  did  not  complain  of  such  toils 
and  perils  as  these  —  they  are  inseparable 
from  science;  and  as  one  must  be  mar- 
tyrized to  some  extent  if  one  keeps  a  hob- 
by, I  resigned  myself  to  my  fate  with 
equanimity.  But  I  think  I  had  a  right  to 
grumble  at  the  troubles  I  proceed  to  de- 
scribe.   Judge  for  yourself,  gentle  reader. 

The  usual  entertainments  in  onr  simple 
country  village  were  of  the  kind  popularly 
known  as  "  tea  and  turn  out,"  and  I  had 
been,  invited  to  one  of  these  at  the  house 
of  Miss  D.,  a  maiden  lady  of  strict  deport- 
ment.   The  guests  were  mainly  the  wives 


and  daughters  of  the  small  squires  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  but  there  was  a  sprinkling 
of  the  squires  themselves,  who  had  at  least 
this  resemblance  to  Shakespeare  that  they 
"  knew  little  Latin  and  less  Greek."  For 
some  time  all  went  on  pleasantly;  we 
sipped  our  bohea,  talked  over  the  parish 
news,  exhausted  our  stock  of  riddles,  te3t- 
ed  our  ingenuity  at  "  Proverbs,"  and  I  had 
just  got  into  a  snug  corner  by  Lizzie 
Sotheron,  whose  eyes  —  but  that  is  noth- 
ing to  the  reader. 

In  the  midst  of  this  agreeable  employ- 
ment, our  hostess  suddenly  rose,  and,  in  a 
tone  that  seemed  more  impressive  than 
such  a  commonplace  thing  required,  said, 
"  Now,  Mary ;  bring  in  the  tray,"  and  then 
made  for  the  table  with  the  evident  inten- 
tion of  removing  the  books  lying  on  it. 

While  I  hastened  to  assist  her,  I  was 
somewhat  surprised,  for  it  was  very  early. 
Tet  what  could  "  the  tray  "  contain  but  the 
usual  cake  and  wine,  which  were  always 
considered  by  the  lady-guests  a  polite  hint 
that  it  was  nearly  "  time  to  be  putting  on 
their  bonnets  "  ? 

A  great  tray,  however,  now  made  its 
appearance,  heaped  up  with  minerals  and 
fossils  from  every  part  of  Britain,  and 
jumbled  together  in  glorious  confusion. 
And  my  surprise  was  changed  into  horror 
when  our  hostess,  with  a  short  preparatory 
cough,  began  what  was  evidently  a  pre- 
meditated oration. 

"  Mr.  William,"  said  she  to  me,  "  we 
thought  —  that  is,  I  and  my  sister  —  that 
it  would  contribute  very  much  to  the 
amusement  of  our  party,  if  you  would  give 
us  a  little  account  of  the  main  facts  of  that 
most  interesting  science,  geology,  which 
you  know  so  tceu.  In  fact,  I  told  one  or 
two  of  our  friends  this  idea  of  mine,  and 
they  agreed  with  me  that  it  would  be  oue 
of  tho  pleasantest  possible  ways  of  spend- 
ing an  evening  —  so  instructive,  too.  So 
pray  begin."  And  all  round  there  was  an 
echo  of  "Pray  dot"  including  a  rather 
quizzical  one  from  the  young  lady  I  have 
mentioned  above. 

Now  of  all  mortal  men  I  verily  believe  I 
was  then  the  shyest,  and  as  I  had  always 
skirked  even  an  after-dinner  speech,  I  had 
scarcely  ever  been  "  on  ray  legs  "  before. 
Tet  here  was  I  suddenly  called  upon  with- 
out a  moment's  preparation  to  give  an  ex- 
temporary lecture  in  a  rather  large  com- 
pany 1 

"  Contribute  to  their  amusement,  indeed  1 
Little  fear  of  my  failing  to  do  that,  at  any 
rate,"  I  said  to  myself.  And  of  course  I 
began  to  make  excuses.  But  when  I  saw 
my  hostess'  brow  contract,  and  all  persisted 
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(people  always  do  know  so  much  more 
about  one  than  one  knows  oneself)  that 
what  they  wanted  would  be  "quite  easy  — 
a  mere  trifle  —  to  me"  I  felt  myself  bound, 
in  common  politeness,  at  least  to  try. 

Blushing  and  stammering,  then  —  with 
a  dozen  apologies  for  my  want  of  fluency 
—  beginning  exactly  where  I  ought  to  have 
ended  —  I  blundered  on  through  primary, 
secondary,  and  tertiary,  palaeotherian  and 
megathcrian,  and,  after  reducing  the  strata 
to  a  worse  chaos*  than  they  were  ever  in 
before,  got  through  a  part  of  my  lecture 
amid  that  decorous  silence  which  attends  a 
failure. 

As  I  paused  for  a  moment,  however,  a 
whispered  but  very  satirical  "  Well  done !  " 
from  the  fair  Lizzie  at  my  elbow,  did  me 
infinite  good.  It  piqued  me,  and  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  say  just  what  came  upper- 
most. Soon  I  was  surprised  how  well  I 
got  on,  and,  by-and-by,  I  even  ventured  on 
a  little  revenge. 

Accordingly  I  gave  my  orthodox  and  un- 
sophisticated auditors  an  outline  of  the 
Development  theory,  with  extensions  of 
my  own,  telling  them  that  we  were  sup- 
posed to  be  nothing  more  than  promoted 
shell-fioh,  which  in  the  course  of  ages  had 
passed  through  the  stages  of  fish,  reptile, 
and  mammalian,  and  become  man.  Nor 
was  there  any  proof  that  this  process  of 
development  wa3  at  an  end.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  not  improbable  that  some  of 
our  race  might  ultimately  attain,  say4  to 
three  legs  or  three  arms,  and,  being  thus 
more  powerful,  might  gradually  extermi- 
nate the  rest  of  mankind 

When  the  sensation  caused  by  this  an- 
nouncement had  somewhat  subsided,  I  told 
them  that  no  one  however  need  be  alarmed 
at  these  threatened  metamorphoses,  for  in 
all  probability  no  Englishman  would  live 
to  see  them,  such  a  change  being  predicted 
by  Borne  geologists  in  the  direction  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  as  would  make  England 
colder  than  Spitzbergen,  and  subsequently 
uninhabitable. 

•'  Bless  me  1  you  don't  say  so  —  well,  I'm 
sure  it's  cold  enough  now/1  ejaculated  one 
dear  old  rural  matron  who  sat  listening 
with  open  mouth  as  she  knitted  away  at  a 
stocking. 

"  And  as  to  this  talk  of  resisting  invasion 
from  the  Continent,"  I  continued;  uit  is 
all  very  well  buildiug  irou-clada,  and  in- 
venting guns,  and  so  on ;  but  it  won't  do. 
They  have  only  to  wait  a  few  years,  for  it 
is  well  known  that  the  German  Ocean  and 
the  Channel  are  filling  up  with  drift  —  the 
Channel  is  only  twenty  miles  broad,  and 
such  changes  are  nothing  in  geology.    So 


in  a  very  few  years  our  enemies  may  be 
able  to  come  over  dry-shod.  And  even  if 
we  do  escape  that  fate,  some  geologists 
believe  there's  a  cataclysmal  convulsion  com- 
ing "  (this  with  immense  emphasis,  which 
made  the  old  dame  cry,*  u  Bless  me  I" 
again),  —  "yes,  one  of  those  periodical 
crackings  of  the  earth's  surface,  when  it 
splits  up  as  easily  as  an  egg-shell,  and  two 
or  three  ranges  of  mountain*  like  the  Alps 
are  thrown  up  in  a  moment  Now,  a* 
England  has  been  so  long  exempt  from 
anything  of  the  kind,  it  seems  most  likely 
the  next  convulsion  will  happen  to  our- 
selves, tearing  our  island  in  two  like  a 
rotten  rag,  and  pitohing  one  half  on  the 
top  of  the  other ;  and  where  shall  we  be 
then,  I  should  like  to  know?  '  And  I 
ended,  with  a  certain  vague  uneasiness  de- 
picted on  the  faces  of  my  simple  audience. 

"Well,  geologists  seem  to  have— yes, 
some  rather  strange  notions,"  remarked 
our  hostess  stiffly.  "  But  now,  Mr.  William, 
will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  what  all 
these  are  ?  Mary,  bring  my  spectacles  and 
the  peu  and  ink,  and  I'll  take  down  the 
names  as  you  mention  them.  I  want  them 
exact,  please." 

Just  think!  There  were  ammonites,  a 
score  of  kinds,  from  Whitby,  trilobites 
from  Ludlow,  brachiopodes  from  the  lime- 
stone, pectens  from  the  tertiaries,  and  a 
hundred  others  which  I  had  never  seen  at 
all ;  besides  minerals,  about  which  I  knew 
absolutely  nothing.  And  she  expected  me 
to  give  her  the  names  of  all  1' 

I  was  aware  that  it  was  vain  to  pleai 
ignoranoe :  besides,  the  notion  of  carrying 
the  joke  a  little  further  was  now  so  pleas- 
ant to  me  that  I  assumed  my  new  office 
with  alacrity. 

"  This,  Miss  D.,"  I  said,  taking  up  a  fos- 
sil at  random,  athis  is  the  Scopulo-mulli- 
heaptum  can't-make-it-out-um —  a  remarka- 
ble fossil  from  the  Grcensand  —  very  singu- 
lar from  being  always  found  with  its  mouth 
closed,  except  the  females,  which,  as  you 
might  expect,  have  their  mouths  always 
open."     The  expected  smile  followed. 

'•  The  Sco i  what  ?  "  said  Miss  D. 

44 The  Scopulo-multi-heaptum  cani-mabe-i- 
oul-wn:  it's  rather  a  hard  name,  but  noth- 
ing to  some  we  have.  Scientific  men  de- 
spise a  Latin  name  that  does  not  reach 
entirely  across  the  page." 

44  It  is  really  very  stupid  of  me,"  said 
Miss  D. ;  ''but  I  cannot  quite  catch  the 
naae.  Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  write 
it  for  me  V  " 

"  Certainly,  —  there.  This,"  I  resumed, 
taking  up  a  stray  vertebra,  *'  is  the  Icthyo- 
sauri  funnibonium." 
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«  Dear  me,*'  said  the  fat  old  lady,  "  what 
very  queer  names  they  have  I  Did  they 
go  by  those  names,  now,  when  they  were 
alive,  I  wonder  ?  " 

uAh,  that  is  a  very  difficult  question," 
said  I,  —  "  very  difficult.  Let  me  •  write 
the  name  for  yon,  Miss  D.  Now,  here  is  a 
specimen  that  I  must  indeed  congratulate 
you  on  possessing.  Look  at  the  beautiful 
arch  it  forms,  like  a  cat's  tail  —  indeed,  it 
has  its  first  name  from  that,  whilst  its 
second  is  taken  from  the  discoverer's — 
who,  singularly  enough,  was  also  called 
Kitcat.  Did  you  know  him,  Miss  D.  —  Dr. 
Kitcat  of  Birmingham  ?  No  I  Oh,  he  is 
well  known  in  the  scientific  world.  The 
whole  name  of  the  shell  is  Catstailium  Kit- 
caUiL  There  1 "  And  as  I  finished  writ- 
ing, the  refreshments  came  in,  and  I  found 
myself  happily  relieved  from  my  labours 
for  the  present  —  not  without  an  announce- 
ment on  the  part  of  Miss  D.  that  I  should 
be  called  upon  before  long  to  name  the 
rest  of  her  specimens. 

From  that  day  to  this,  the  summons  has 
never  reached  me.  On  my  return  from  a 
visit  in  the  south  some  weeks  afterwards, 
the  tint  person  I  met  was  Miss  D.,  and  a 
glance  at  her  face  showed  that  the  secret 
was  out.  She  had  been  so  proud  of  her 
unique  and  beautiful  specimen  of  the 
Catdailiwn  KUcattii  that  she  could  not  re- 
frain from  sending  for  a  naturalist  who  was 
staying  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  show- 
ing it  to  him ;  and  the  heartless  fellow  at 
once  exposed  the  joke.  Of  course,  she" 
was  very  angry;  but  when  I  expressed 
contrition,  and  explained  that  it  was  my 
utter  ignorance  of  the  names  and  her  de- 
termination to  admit  no  excuse  which 
made  me  think  of  this  piece  of  fun,  she  for- 

Sveme, —  saying,  however,  that  she  had 
it  all  confidence  in  my  scientific  attain- 
ments, and  I  should  name  no  more  fossils 
for  her. 

I  did  not  escape  so  well  from  my  next 
geological  misadventure.     An  old  aunt  of 
mine  lives  at  Audley,  a  prim  old-fashioned 
lady,   very    straight-laced    and    narrow- 
minded,  but  pious  in    her  way,  and    ex- 
tremely   charitable.     Her    house    is   the 
prettiest  in  the  village.    It  is  quite  covered 
with  roses  climbing  through  the    trellis- 
work,  and  has  a  verandah  equally  shrouded 
by  jessamine  and  honeysuckle ;  for  she  is  a 
staunch  partisan  of  the  old  English  flowers, 
and  admits  no  "  new-fangled  foreigners  " 
(as  she  calls  them)  into  her  premises.    Be- 
hind the  house  a  huge  garden  and  orchard 
—  stocked,  as  we  used  to  think  when  we 
were  children,  with  every  kind  of  fruit  in 
England — stretched  down    the   dell-side 
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through  thickets  of  fern,  wild  flowers,'  and 
overhanging  branches  to  a  stream  of  the 
clearest  water.  Artists  who  travel  that 
way  often  stop  to  take  a  sketch  of  the  cot- 
tage ;  and  sometimes,  as  I  have  been  pass- 
ing with  an  acquaintance,  he  has  nudged 
me  and  said,  with  an  admiring  look  at  the 
place,  "  Ah,  you  lucky  dog  I "  For  it  was 
well  known  that  I  was  the  old  lady's  fa- 
vourite nephew,  and  Sharpey,  the  lawyer, 
had  hinted  that  her  partiality  was  shown, 
better  than  it  could  possibly  be  otherwise, 
in  a  certain  document  carefully  sealed  up 
and  deposited  with  him. 

Well,  one  day  I  called  to  see  the  old 
dame,  and  with  a  "  Good  morning,  aunt," 
sat  down  on  one  of  the  four  oid  oak  chairs 
with  stiff  backs  and  crimson  cushions, 
which  alone  are  placed  for  the  use  of  vis- 
itors, the  rest  of  the  set  being  marshalled 
in  line  against  the  wall  till  the  time  of  her 
annual  state-party.  "  Good  morning,  aunt." 

"Good  morning  to  you,"  she  answered 
in  a  most  stately  and  freezing  tone. 

"  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  a  thun- 
derstorm, aunt ;  just  look  at  the  sky  yon- 
der." 

"  It  may  be  very  well  for  some  people  if 
there  is  no  thunderstorm,"  was  the  re- 
sponse, with  a  magnificent  emphasis  on  the 
some. 

"  Ay,  indeed,"  I  replied  innocently.  "  I 
met  old  George  Green  just  now,  and  he 
tells  me  all  his  hay  will  be  spoiled  if  rain 
falls." 

"Just  so;  but  I  was  not  thinking  of 
George  Green,"  she  replied,  and  relapsed 
into  silence. 

I  thought  she  was  ill  —  she  was  always 
ailing  and  cross  in  damp  weather.  "Is 
your  rheumatism  gone,  aunt?  "  I  asked. 

"  Yes." 

u  And  your  cough  ?  " 

"  No." 

Very  monosyllabic  indeed.  I  must  try 
religion,  I  thought.  "  I  went  to  hear  Mr. 
H.  on  Sunday,"  I  said ;  "  what  an  excellent 
sermon  he  gave  us  1  Bather  long,  though, 
was  it  not  t " 

"  I  hope  you  may  be  the  better  for  it," 
said  she. 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  I  hope  I  may.*1 

"  One  would  have  thought,"  she  con- 
tinued, without  noticing  my  remark, "  that 
certain  persons  would  hardly  be  barefaced 
enough,  holding  such  views  as  they  do,  to 
go  to  church." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  aunt?  "I  asked, 
a  suspicion  flashing  across  mo  that  her  last 
observation  was  directed  against  myself. 

"Ah,  you  know  what  I  mean,  sir!  A 
man  who  does  not  believe  his  Bible  is  now- 
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a-days  supposed  ;to  know  everything.  It 
was  very  different  when  I  was  young." 

*  But  who  told  you,  aunt,  that  I  don't 
believe  the  Bible  ?  " 

1  "  No  matter  who  told  me ;  I  had  it  on 
very  excellent  authority,"  she  replied. 
•*  You  say,  sir,  I  hear,  that  the  world  has 
existed  longer  than  Adam,  when  the  Bible 
tells  us  different." 

"Why,  I  certainly  do  think  the  world 
older  than  Adam ;  but " 

"  Ay,  I  thought  so,  sir.  There,  I  don't 
want  to  hear  any  more  of  that  stuff.  So 
this  is  what  comes  of  your  college  educa- 
tion, and  your  honours,  and  your  prises  I 
Well,  I  never  thought  there  would  be  an 
infidel  in  our  family.  —  Will  you  do  me 
the  favour,  sir,  to  leave  the  house  before 
the  thunderstorm  begins?  I  should  not 
like  the  flames  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  on 
my  cottage." 

"  But,  aunt,  consider  — —  "  I  began. 

"It  is  for  you  to  consider,  sir,  the  error 
of  your  ways.  There,  sir  1  "  she  half 
screamed,  as  the  first  flash  of  lightning  — 
and  a  vivid  one  it  was  —  darted  down  near 
us.  "Do  you  see  that?  Will  you  go 
now  f  —  Sarah,  Sarah,  show  this  gentleman 
the  door,  and  then  run  and  close  all  the 
windows." 

"  Aunt,"  I  cried  from  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs  —  for  I  would  not  add  to  her  fright 
by  staying  longer  —  "  but  aunt,  you'll  lend 
me  an  umbrella,  won't  you?  On  my 
honour,  I'll  send  you  a  new  one  in  return 
—  one  I  have  never  touched." 

u  Oh,  you  are  a  bad  man  for  all  your 
scorn,"  she  exclaimed.  "  Sarah,  shut  the 
door  instantly."  And  I  found  myself  in 
the  street,  nor  have  I  ever  entered  the 
house  since. 

But  Sharpey,  the  lawyer,  entered  it 
within  two  or  three  days  of  my  exit ;  and 
they  say  the  sealed  document  he  now  has 
in  his  iron  safe  differs  very  widely  and  un- 
pleasantly from  the  other.  So  that  the 
readers  of  St.  Pauls  will  not  wonder  if 
sometimes,  when  I  hear  of  the  benefits 
conferred  by  Geology  on  the  world,  I  in- 
quire with  a  groan  what  it  has  done  for 
me.  B.  Yorkb. 


From  Dark  Bine. 
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Evbry  now  and  then  some  lover  of 
statistics  communicates  to  the  public  the 
amount  of  food  which  is  consumed  in 
London  in  the  space  of  a  year.    He  reck- 


ons up  the  droves  of  oxen  and  flocks  of 
sheep  that  have  been  converted  into  beef 
and.mutton  within  the  last  twelve  months, 
pictures  them  as  being  driven  in  one  vast 
herd  to  the  metropolis,  and  calculates  the 
length  of  road  which  they  would  occupy. 
The  square  miles  of  corn  which  are  needed 
to  supply  the  animal  consumption  are  also 
enumerated,  and  so  is  the  tonnage  of  the 
vehicles  that  convey  vegetables  to  the 
London  markets.  The  picture  which  is 
thus  laid  before  us  is  a  very  startling  one. 
and  it  scarcely  appears  possible  that  such 
prodigious  supplies  should  be  kept  up 
throughout  a  succession  of  years.  Still, 
if  man  consumes  he  also  produces;  and 
though  a  vast  population  is  crowded  into 
a  small  space  which  cannot  directly  pro- 
duce food,  and  therefore  requires  per- 
petual supplies  from  without  its  limits, 
these  supplies  are  readily  obtained  by 
means  of  the  very  energies  which  create 
their  need. 

Passing  from  the  city  to  the  country, 
and  from  man  to  the  lower  animals,  the 
food  problem  seems  far  more  difficult  of 
solution.  Putting  aside  those  animals 
which  are  domesticated  and  chiefly  fed  by 
man,  the  hosts  of  living  creatures  that  in- 
habit this  land  are  so  enormous,  and  the 
amount  of  food  which  they  require  is  con- 
sequently so  great,  that  the  mind  almost 
recoils  from  any  attempt  to  grapple  with 
the  subject.  Moreover,  in  feeding  these 
creatures  a  difficulty  exists  which  has  no 
place  with  man.  They  consume,  but  they 
do  not  produce ;  neither  can  they  help  one 
another,  nor  bring  food  from  a  fertile  to  a 
barren  spot,  nor  live  in  time  of  scarcity 
upon  stores  laid  up  in  time  of  plenty.  As 
far  as  procuring  food  goes,  each  is  abso- 
lutely isolated  and  self-dependent,  unaided 
and  unaiding. 

Even  in  the  summer  time,  the  supply 
of  food  seems  scarcely  eaual  to  the  multi- 
tude of  consumers,  but  in  the  winter  the 
consumers  appear  to  be  so  greatly  in  ex- 
cess of  their  food  that  the  sustentation  of 
their  life  appears  little  short  of  miracu- 
lous. Take  this  season  of  the  year,  for 
example,  and  look  on  the  fields,  the  woods, 
and  the  waters.  All  are  locked  in  toy 
chains,  and  yet  there  are  myriads  of  liv- 
ing beings  which  must  be  nourished  in 
some  way,  while  all  access  to  food  seems 
to  be  impossible.  Let  us  see  how  this 
difficulty  is  surmounted.  It  is  done  in 
three  ways. 

There  are  many  creatures  which  could 
not  live  under  such  advene  circumstances, 
and  accordingly  they  are  gifted  with  the 
wonderful  instinct  of  migration,  and  leave 
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the  country  before  their  food  becomes 
icaree  and  the  temperature  it  unsuited  to 
their  constitutions.  It  is  remarkable  that 
migration  does  not  always  set  towards 
warmer  latitudes.  Although  the  greater 
number  of  our  migratory  birds  seek 
warmer  climes,  there  are  several  which 
can  only  exist  in  a  cold  country ;  and  when 
the  suns  of  spring  begin  to  warm  the 
atmosphere,  off  go  the  birds  in  search  of 
the  ice  and  snow  in  which  they  delight. 
They  pine  in  warm  weather  like  an  Esqui- 
maux when  crossing  the  line,  and,  like  him, 
only  recover  their  health  and  spirit  in  pro- 
portion to  the  fall  of  the  thermometer. 
Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  migration 
—be  it  heat,  be  it  cold  —  it  is  evident  that 
none  but  the  feathered  tribes  can  change 
their  climate  at  will,  and  that  the  greater 
number  of  English  animals  are  obliged  to 
#  remain  through  the  winter,  and  preserve 
their  life  as  best  they  can. 

Here  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with 
another  difficulty. 

There  are  many  British  animals  belong* 
ing  to  various  classes  which  are  totally  or 
partially  debarred  from  obtaining  food 
during  the  winter,  and  yet  are  unable  to 
leave  this  country,  and  to  obtain  a  sub- 
sistence under  a  more  genial  latitude. 
There  are  the  bats,  for  example,  whioh 
feed  on  flies  and  winged  insects,  and  which 
in  consequence  are  utterly  deprived  of 
food  during  a  severe  winter,  when  scarcely 
a  single  gnat — the  most  fragile  and  yet 
hardiest  of  flies — dares  to  venture  into 
the  open  air.  Unless  some  special  pro- 
vision were  made  for  the  bat,  not  one 
wonld  be  left  alive  after  the  first  week  or 
ten  days  of  winter.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  hedgehog,  the  very  Nimrod  of 
insect  hunters,  as  everyone  knows  who  has 
seen  its  exploits  among  the  oockroaches. 
Now  and  then  the  hedgehog  takes  to  eat- 
ing chickens  and  ducklings,  but  when  it 
can  get  a  sufficient  supply  of  insects  for 
food  contents  itself  with  its  proper  diet. 

Insect-eaters  belonging  to  other  classes 
are  also  deprived  of  food.  Frogs  and 
toads,  for  example,  which  live  almost  en- 
tirely on  insects,  can*  procure  no  nourish- 
ment, and  the  common  snake,  which  lives 
on  frogs,  is  similarly  circumstanced.  As 
there  is  no  foliage,  the  slugs  and  snails 
would  starve  did  they  depend  for  existence 
upon  winter-food,  and  so  would  the  blind- 
worm,  which  lives  on  slugs.  As  for  the 
insects  themselves,  by  far  the  greater 
number  have  died,  having  completed  their 
ordinary  tenure  of  life,  and  most  of  those 
which  remain  alive  are  either  in  the  stages 
of  egg  or  pupa. 


It  therefore,  these  creatures  were 
obliged  to  seek  their  food  in  the  winter,  ,as 
well  as  in  the  summer,  they  must  all  in- 
evitably perish  of  cold  and  hunger.  One 
resource  is  still  left.  The  object  of  food  is 
to  renew  the  tissues  of  the  body,  which  are 
perpetually  being  wasted  by  the  energies 
of  life.  If,  therefore,  the  waste  can  be 
checked  life  may  be  preserved,  though  no 
food  be  taken,  and  this  result  is  achieved 
by  means  of  a  more  or  less  profound  win- 
ter's sleep,  technically  named  hibernation. 
"  Qui  dort  dine,"  says  the  French  proverb ; 
and  these  creatures  not  being  able  to  dine 
are  yet  apt  to  sleep,  and  accept  their  slum- 
ber as  a  succedaneum  for  fooa. 

To  many  of  our  English  animals,  the 
winter  is  one  long  night,  during  whioh 
their  rest  is  sometimes  uninterrupted,  and 
sometimes  is  broken  by  short  periods  of 
activity.  The  hedgehog,  as  far  as  I  know, 
is  one  of  those  beings  which  do  not  leave 
their  winter  bed  until  the  spring  has  set 
in,  but  coils  itself  up  in  its  nest  of  dried 
leaves,  and  sleeps  uninterruptedly  through 
the  cold  months.  Sometimes  in  the  depth 
of  winter  a  few  bright  sunshiny  days  bring 
out  the  gnats  and  various  flies,  and  then, 
even  before  the  sun  has  set,  the  bats  come 
out  for  a  while,  make  a  meal  while  they  can, 
and  then  return  to  their  sleeping  place  in 
aomeold  building,  rock-cleft,  or  hollow  tree* 
As  to  the  frogs  and  toads,  they  are  sure 
to  remain  in  their  hiding-place,  for  they 
cannot,  like  the  bats,  catch  the  flying  in- 
sects, and  none  others  are  tempted  into  the 
open  air  during  the  winter.  Of  the  Vege- 
table-eating hioernators,  the  squirrel  is  a 
familiar  example.  We  may,  perhaps,  ask 
ourselves  why  the  squirrel  should  hiber- 
nate, and  other  rodent  animals,  such  as  the 
hare  or  rabbit, ,  should  remain  active 
throughout  the  winter.  The  reason  is  sim- 
ple enough ;  the  squirrel,  essentially  a  fruit 
eater,  in  the  winter  could  not  obtain  a  suf- 
ficient supply  of  food  for  the  maintenance 
of  its  life.  So  during  the  autumn  it  is  led 
by  instinct  to  lay  up  a  store  of  nuts  and 
similar  food,  and  whenever  a  warm  day  in 
winter  arouses  it  from  its  sleep,  it  goes  to 
its  storehouse,  makes  a  slight  meal,  and  re- 
turns again  to  its  warm  winter  nest  and 
deep  slumber. 

Here  I  cannot  but  note  the  curious  re- 
semblance which  exists  between  certain 
habits  common  to  some  animals,  and  some 
portion  of  mankind.  Everyone  who  has 
watched  the  squirrel  in  its  wild  state 
knows  perfectly  well  that  it  has  two  dis- 
tinct dwellings,  one  for  the  summer  and 
the  other  for  the  winter.  The  summer 
a  cage,'' as  it  is  called  in  the  New  Forest 
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where  squirrels  abound,  is  slight,  pervious 
to  the  air,  and  placed  at  the  end#of  a  lofty 
bough;  while  the  winter  cage  is  a  large 
mass  of  dry  leaves,  moss,  and  grass,  fixed 
at  the  junction  of  a  large  branch  with  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  so  that  when  the  inhab- 
itant is  within  it  cannot  be  disturbed  even 
by  a  breath  of  air,  though  a  violent  gale 
may  be  blowing. 

Now  there  are  several  parts  of  the  world 
where  men  build  dwellings  of  a  similar 
character,  light  and  airy  for  summer,  close 
and  massive  for  winter.  Such,  for  example, 
is  the  habitation  of  the  Eamskatkan,  the 
summer  dwelling  being  a  slight  structure 
of  branches  supported  on  a  sort  of  scaffold, 
while  the  winter  house,  or  "jurt,"  is  deeply 
sunk  in  the  ground,  built  of  stones  or  large 
timber,  and  thickly  and  warmly  thatched. 
'The  winter  huts  of  the  Tschutski,'  at  the 
North  East  of  Asia,  are  constructed  after 
a  similar  fashion,  the  roofs  looking  like 
low  hillocks  surrounded  with  stones.  The 
ancients  as  well  as  the  moderns  had  similar 
huts,  the  "  Ganggraben  "  or  Passage  Graves 
of  Scandinavia,  so  familiar  to  all  ethnolo- 
gists, being  constructed  in  precisely  the 
same  principle  as  that  employed  in  the 
Kamskatkan  "jurt." 

To  return  to  our  hibernating  animals. 
The  dormouse  has  many  of  the  habits  of 
the  squirrel,  and,  like  that  animal,  lays  by 
a  winter  storo  of  food.  It  wakes  less  fre- 
quently than  the  squirrel;  but  whenever 
it  is  roused  from  its  sleep,  it  always  goes 
to  its  storehouse,  and  takes  a  slight  repast. 

There  has  been  much  controversy  about 
the  mole,  and  its  method  of  passing  the 
winter,  some  persons  thinking  that  it  is  one 
of  the  hibernators,  and  others  that  it  is  ac- 
tive throughout  the  winter.  I  decidedly 
incline  to  the  latter  opinion,  thinking  that 
the  mole  can  have  no  need  for  hibernation. 
In  its  subterranean  abode  the  frost  cannot 
touch  it.  All  who  have  worked  with  the 
spade  in  winter  know  perfectly  well  that, 
however  hard  and  stone-like  tbe  surface  of 
the  ground  may  be,  the  effect  of  the  sever- 
est frost  is  very  superficial,  and  that  at  a 
spade's  depth  or  so  the  earth  is  as  soft  and 
penetrable  as  in  the  middle  of  summer. 
Consequently  the  worms  on  which  the 
mole  lives  almost  exclusively  are  able  to 
traverse  the  soil,  and  the  mole  is  equally 
able  to  pursue  them.  Moreover,  the  mole 
is  a  creature  so  strangely  unable  to  endure 
even  a  short  fast,  that  it  would  most  prob- 
ably perish  of  hunger  before  it  had  time  to 
pass  into  a  state  of  hibernation. 

As  to  the  frogs  and  toads,  which  I  have 
already  mentioned  among  hibernators,  they 
contrive  to  insinuate    themselves  under- 


ground in  some  strange  way,  and  there  pass 
the  whole  Winter.  I  should  think  that,  of  all 
creatures,  the  frog  would  be  the  least  fitted 
to  endure  either  extreme  cold  or  heat. 
Being  destitute  of  any  clothing  of  fur  or 
feathers,  and  having  a  thin  and  highly 
porous  skin,  through  which  the  moisture 
of  the  body  rapidly  exudes,  the  creature 
is  necessarily  sensitive  to  changes  of  tem- 
|  perature.  If  a  frog  happen  to  be  in  an  un- 
1  sheltered  spot  on  a  hot  summer  day  it  soon 
dies,  the  sunbeams  drawing  .out  through 
the  skin  the  moisture  on  which  its  life  de- 
pends, and  rapidly  drying  up  its  dead  body 
until  it  is  like  a  piece  of  flat  horn.  So  un- 
protected a  creature  would  necessarily  feel 
the  cold  as  severely  as  the  heat ;  and  I  very 
much  doubt  whether  in  a  really  severe  frost 
a  frog  would  traverse  a  distance  of  many 
yards  without  being  first  numbed  by  the 
cold,  and  then  frozen  as  stiff  as  it  would 
be  baked  stiff  in  summer.  9 

Snails  and  slugs  are  also  safely  at  rest, 
guarded  from  the  immediate  influence  of 
the  cold.  The  reader  may  possibly  have 
noticed  that  after  an  exceptionally  severe 
winter,  slugs  are  always  more  numerous 
than  snails  when  the  spring  has  brought 
out  the  fresh  foliage  of  the  new  year.  The 
reason  is  simple  enough :  slugs,  soft  as 
their  bodies  may  be,  live  for  the  most  part 
underground,  managing  in  some  mysteri- 
ous manner  to  force  themselves  below  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  This  they  do  even 
in  the  summer  time ;  so  that  possessors  of 
gardens,  when  they  see  the  leaves  of  their 
favourite  plants  gnawed  into  rags,  mostly 
lay  the  blame  .on  the  wrong  creature. 
For  example,  they  eat  off  the  tender  tope 
of  the  early  peas  as  soon  as  they  appear 
above  ground ;  and  the  sparrow  generally 
gets  the  blame,  and  often  suffers  the  pun- 
ishment due  to  a  delinquency  which  it  did 
not  commit.  They  even  eat  tobacco,  in 
spite  of  the  pungency  of  the  leaf.  Per- 
haps they  take  it  as  a  zest  with  their  or- 
dinary meals,  or  eat  it  out  of  curiosity ; 
but  I  do  sincerely  hope  that  the  slugs 
which  this  year  ate  nearly  all  my  tobacco 
plants  found  themselves  very  ill  after- 
wards. 

Snails  are  much  more  Buspected  of  do- 
ing ill  than  are  slugs,  because  the  latter 
are  completely  hidden  under  the  earth, 
while  the  former  can  only  conceal  them- 
selves in  crevices.  'As  far  as  I  know,  the 
snail  does  not  retire  underground,  though 
there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  it  should 
not  do  so.  It  is  quite  capable  of  burrow- 
ing, and  always  does  so  when  it  lays  its 
round,  translucent  eggs.  However,  un- 
less disturbed  by  men  or  birds,  it  is  quite 
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6afe  in  its  retreat,  and,  like  the  slug,  fasts 
and  sleeps  throughout  the  entire  winter. 

Many  insects  are  hibernators.  Putting 
aside  those  which  pass  the  winter  in  one 
of  the  preliminary  forms  of  egg.  larva,  or 
inactive  pupa,  ana  therefore  can  scarcely 
be  ranked  among  insects,  there  are  many 
which  retire  to  some  hiding-place  at  the 
end  of  autumn  and  do  not  make  their  ap- 
pearance again  until  the  spring.  The 
great  ground-beetles  mostly  seek  a  refuge 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  between 
the  bark  and  the  wood  of  trees,  or  under 
the  moss.  So  do  the  rove-beetles,  many 
of  the  6unshiners,  and  others,  while  many 
a  lady-bird  contrives  to  remain  unharmed 
throughout  the  winter.  Whether  or  not 
the  cockchafers,  rose-beetles,  and  stag- 
beetles  hibernate  I  cannot  say,  but  I  have 
never  succeeded  in  discovering  either  of 
these  creatures  alive  in  the  depth  of  win- 
ter, while  those  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned may  be  found  in  plenty  by  anyone 
who  knows  where  to  look  for  them. 

Perhaps  the  hibernating  insects  which 
are  most  frequently  found  are  the  wasps 
and  hornets,  which  pass  the  time  of  their 
inaction  to  some  purpose.  None  but  the 
females  survive  the  year.  At  the  end  of 
autumn  they  have  found  their  mates,  and 
immediately  becoming  widows,  retire  to 
some  obscure  spot,  leaving  not  only  their 
husbands,  but  their  companions  and  nurse- 
lings, to  perish  from  cold  and  want  of 
food.  They  themselves  have  eaten  enough 
to  keep  up  their  lives  during  the  period 
of  sleep;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
spring  they  issue  from  their  places  of  con- 
cealment, ready  and  anxious  to  found  a 
new  colony  of  their  own.  Thus,  then,  we 
see  how  provision  is  made  for  the  subsist- 
ence of  beings  who  cannot  obtain  food  in 
the  winter  time  and  cannot  leave  the 
country.  The  winter  to  them  is  a  blank, 
its  frosts  and  storms  are  unknown,  and  the 
nourishment  stored  within  them  is  suffi- 
cient for  their  subsistence  during  the 
months  of  sleep. 

Those  insects  which  inhabit  the  water 
are  much  less  affected  by  the  cold  than 
those  of  the  land.  Even  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  if  the  ice  which  covers  the  surface 
of  a  pond  be  broken,  and  the  net  passed 
rapidly  through  the  water,  some  insects 
are  sure  to  be  found  in  it,  all  quite  active 
and  lively,  though  the  insects  of  the  laud 
have  disappeared  for  weeks.  Water  is  a 
very  bad  conductor  of  heat.  Most  of  us 
have  seen,  or  at  least  read,  of  the  well- 
known  experiment  of  placing  the  hand  at 
the  bottom  of  a  vessel  of  water,  and  mak- 
ing the  surface  water  boil  without  affect- 


ing the  hand.  Similarly,  though  a  thick 
coating  of  ice  be  on  the  surface,  the  water 
below  may  be  at  a  comparatively  mild 
temperature.  If  any  of  my  readers  have 
ever  bathed  in  winter  time,  they  will  re- 
member that  the  water  itself  was  always 
warmer  than  the  external  air,  especially 
if  any  wind  were  blowing,  and  that  com- 
ing into  the  air  required  even  more  cour- 
age than  going  into  the  water. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  creatures  which 
pass  the  winter  in  an  active  state,  and 
which,  therefore,  not  only  require  food, 
but  need  even  more  than  in  the  summer 
time,  the  warmth  of  their  bodies  being  uo 
more  supplemented  by  external  heat,  and 
requiring  a  larger  supply  of  fuel  to  "main- 
tain the  internal  fire,  ior  the  warmth  of  a 
living  creature,  be  it  more  or  less,  is,  in- 
deed, a  fire,  burning  slowly  but  as  verita- 
bly as  any  fire  that  gives  warmth  to  our 
chambers  or  energy  to  our  steam-engines. 

Unless  the  snow  lies  very  deep,  the  hare 
and  rabbit  can  manage  to  find  subsistence, 
the  grass  and  other  perennial  herbage  af- 
fording them  a  sufficient  supply  of  food. 
But  when  the  snow  lies  thickly  on  the 
ground,  and  the. grass  is  hidden  beneath  it,' 
both  hares  and  rabbits  are  sorely  tried, 
and  are  obliged  to  abandon  their  ordinary 
food.  They  then  make  their  way  through 
the  snow  towards  the  nearest  copBe,  and 
with  their  chisel-like  teeth  cut  away  the 
bark  of  the  trees.  The  voungeBt  trees  are 
the  first  victims ;  but  if  the  snow  should 
lie  for  any  length  of  time,  scarcely  a  tree 
will  escape,  and  it  is  really  wonderful  to 
see  the  height  which  animals  so  small  can 
reach  by  standing  on  their  hind  leg?.  Of 
course,  the  hare  fares  better  than  thu  rab- 
bit, for  it  is  a  larger  animal,  has  longer 
hind  legs,  can  reach  higher  when  standing 
on  them,  and  so  when  the  rabbit  has 
stripped  the  tree  of  bark  as  high  as  it  can 
reach,  the  hare  is  still  able  to  gnaw  away 
the  bark  which  was  too  high  for  the  rabbit. 

The  tracks  which  these  animals  make  in 
the  snow  are  very  peculiar,  and  are  so 
conspicuous  that  they  enable  poachers  to 
work  great  havoc  among  the  hares  by 
tracking  them  to  their  forms.  It  is  aston- 
ishing how  different  are  the  trackB  of  an 
animal  which  has  passed  through  rather 
deep  snow  to  those  of  the  same  animal 
when  it  has  merely  traversed  a  soft  soil. 
They  are  always  much  larger  than  the  size 
of  the  creature  seems  to  warrant,  the  sizo 
being  caused  by  the  fact  that  snow  adheres 
to  the  limbs,  is  drawn  at  every  step  out  of 
the  hole  made  by  the  foot,  and  is  then 
shaken  off  before  the  animal  makes  an- 
other step.    Few  persons  would  recognize 
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the  snow-track  of  a  cat.  If  obliged  to 
traverse  the  snow,  pussy  gathers  her  fore- 
feet together,  and  proceeds  with  a  series 
of  short  jumps,  each  jump  clearing  about 
a  yard. 

The  tracks  thus  made  are  wonderfully 
like  those  of  a  man,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
are  often  mistaken  for  them.  Some  years 
ago  there  was  a  wonderful  disturbance  in 
a  country  village.  It  was  winter,  the 
snow  was  deep,  and  at  daybreak  were  seen 
the  footprints  as  of  a  giant,  striding  over 
the  smooth,  white  surface.  The  country 
people,  who  are  always  afraid  of  anything 
which  they  do  not  understand,  were  horri- 
bly frightened  at  these  tracks,  and  the 
rumour  got  about  that  they  were  made  by 
some  diabolical  being  prowling  about  in 
the  night  after  its  prey.  Night  after  night 
fresh  tracks  appeared,  and  at  last  the  ter- 
ror of  the  people  was  raised  to  its  utmost 
pitch  by  the  fact  that  one  night  the  mys- 
terious being  had  not  only  walked  over 
level  ground,  but  had  passed,  with  its  giant 
strides,  up  one  side  of  a  house-roof,  down 
the  other,  and  so  to  the  snow  on  the  other 
side.  At  last  the  mystery  was  solved ;  the 
tracks  were  that  of  a  racoon  which  had 
escaped  from  captivity,  and,  after  the  man- 
ner of  its  kind,  was  enjoying  itself  by  noc- 
turnal promenades  in  the  snow. 

As  this  is  a  wintry  article,  and  we  are 
on  the  subject  of  snow,  I  may  briefly  men- 
tion an  effective  mode  of  making  a  path 
through  snow  with  very  little  trouble  and 
in    very    little  time.    Take  a  couple  of 

{>lanks,  of  some  seven  or  eight  feet  in 
ength,  set  them  on  edge,  and  place  them 
at  an  acute  angle  with  each  other,  like  the 
letter  V.  Nail  a  few  pieces  of  wood  across 
so  as  to  keep  them  in  position,  and  there 
is  the  "snow-plough."  If  a  couple  of 
handles  be  fastened  to  it,  a  man  can  easily 
push  it  along  the  ground,  and,  as  it  passes 
along,  it  throws  off  the  snow  on  either 
side,  and  makes-  a  clear  path  without  re- 
quiring the  aid  of  hoes  and  broomB. 

For  many  of  the  birds  there  is  sufficient 
winter  food  in  the  various  berries,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  ivy  and  mountain  ash. 
But  there  are  some  birds  that  need  animal 
food  of  some  kind  during  the  winter, 
though  they  care  little  about  it  in  summer. 
Chief  among  them  is  the  song-thrush,  a 
bird  whoso  song  seems  more  redolent  of 
happiness  than  that  of  any  other  bird  ex- 
cept the  skylark.  Deprived  of  its  ordinary 
food,  the  thrush  betakes  itself  to  the  ta3k 
of  snail-hunting,  and  a  most  keen  hunter 
it  is.  If  the  winter  be  very  severe,  and 
the  thrush  in  consequence  very  hungry, 
the  snail  must  indeed  do  cleverly  concealed 


that  will  escape  the  eye  of  the  thrush, 
which  can  peep  into  crannies  that  the  eye 
of  man  could  not  penetrate.  And,  as  snails 
mostly  congregate  together  in  their  winter 
homes,  the  bird  is  sure  of  a  good  meal 
when  once  he  comes  upon  a  hibernating 
snail. 

The  value  of  the  thrush  in  snail-hunting 
can  scarcely  be  appreciated,  unless  we 
know  the  ingenious  way  in  which  these 
molluscs  conceal  themselves.  Though  the 
snail  cannot,  like  the  slug,  burrow  under 
ground,  it  nevertheless  makTes  use  of  the 
earth  in  constructing  its  winter's  habita- 
tion. It  seeks  some  sheltered  spot,  es- 
pecially favouring  such  places  where  there 
is  long  moss,  or  where  dead  leave?  hare 
fallen  and  congregated.  Having  settled 
itself  the  snail  protrudes  its  body  from 
the  shell,  pours  out  of  the  foot  a  large 
quantity  of  slime,  to  which  the  loose  earth, 
leaves,  &o.,  adhere.  The  slime  rapidly 
hardens,  and  in  a  few  minutes  forms  a  tol- 
erably firm  layer,  which  is  thrown  on  one 
side  and  forms  part  of  the  wall  of  the  in- 
tended habitation.  Layer  after  layer  is 
thus  made,  and  in  a  short  time  the-  snail  is 
enclosed  in  a  habitation  which  is  strong, 
warm,  and  so  exactly  resembles  the  sur- 
rounding objects  that  scarcely  any  eye  ex- 
cept that  of  a  hungry  thrush  could  detect 
it. 

Then  come  the  titmice,  which  are  inor- 
dinate consumers  of  animal  food.  In  win- 
ter-time they  sometimes  seem  to  lose  all 
sense  of  fear  in  their  craving  after  such 
nourishment.  'J  hey  have  been  known  to 
take  pieces  of  suet  from  butchers'  shop?, 
to  steal  meat  from  the  dogs'  plate,  to  nibble 
at  the  candle  in  a  stable  lantern,  and  even 
to  eat  the  cocoanut  oil  used  for  lubricating 
the  wheels  of  railway  carriages,  apparently 
disregarding  the  fact  that  the  oil  is  vege- 
table and  not  animal.  Urged  by  tins 
longing  after  animal  food,  the  titmice 
search  the  trees  with  the  greatest  minute- 
ness, prying  into  the  smallest  crevice  in 
the  bark,  and  eating  not  only  the  insects 
that  have  hidden  themselves  there,  but 
even  their  eggs.  It  is  specially  serviceable 
in  devouring  the  eggs  of  the  well-known 
Vapourer  moth,  which  often  exists  in  such 
numbers  that  it  inflicts  great  damage  on 
trees,  and,  unless  subjected  to  such  checks 
as  are  given  by  the  titmice  and  one  or  two 
other  birds  with  similar  habits,  would 
often  destroy  them  entirely.  So  is  the 
hunger  of  the  bird  made  useful  in  preserr- 
ing  the  food  of  man. 

These,  then,  are  the  three  ways  in  which 
provision  is  made  for  winter  fare.  Those 
creatures  which  are  unable  to  endure  our 
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winter,  bat  are  able  to  fly,  take  to  wiog 
and  migrate  to  other  lands,  leaving  more 
food  for  the  permanent  denizens  of  the 
country.  Those  which  cannot  migrate  and 
cannot  find  food  in  winter  pass  that  time 
in  sleep,  bo  that  they  are  also  taken  out  of 
the  category  of  food  consumers.  Lastly, 
those  which  are  hardy  enough  to  bear  the 
winter  of  England,  but  are  deprived  of 
their  ordinary  food,  obtain  their  subsistence 
by  change  of  diet,  and  by  so  doing  confer 
benefits  on  man,  which,  if  they  were  better 
understood,  would  be  better  appreciated, 
and,  we  will  hope,  better  recompensed. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
SIB  TRAY:  AW  ARTHURIAN  IDYL. 

Tn  widowed  Dame  of  Hubbard's  ancient  line 
Turned  to  her  cupboard,  cornered  anglewise 
Betwixt  this  wall  and  that,  in  quest  of  aught 
To  satisfy  the  craving  of  Sir  Tray, 
Prick-eared  companion  of  her  solitude,  _ 
Red-spotted,  dirty-white,  and  bare  of  rib, 
Who  followed  at  her  high  and  pattering  heels, 
Piayer  in  his  eye,  prayer  in  his  slinking  gait, 
Prayer  in  his  peudulous  pulsating  tail. 
Wide  on  its  creaking  jaws  revolved  the  door, 
The  cupboard  yawned,  deep-throated,  thinly  set 
Pot  teeth,  with  bottles,  ancient  canisters, 
And  plates  of  various  pattern,  blue  or  white; 
Deep  in  the  void  she  thrust  her  hooked  nose 
Peering  near-sighted  for  the  wished-for  bone. 
Whiles  her  short  robe  of  samite,  tilted  high, 
The  thrifty  darnings  of  her  hose  revealed ;  — 
The  pointed  feature  travelled  o'er  the  delf 
Greasing  its  tip,  but  bone  or  bread  found  none. 
Wherefore  Sir  Tray  abode  still  dinnerless, 
Licking  his  paws  beneath  the  spinning-wheel, 
And  meditating  much  on  savoury  meats. 


Meanwhile  the  Dame  in  high-backed  chair  re- 
posed 
Revolving  many  memories,  for  she  gated 
Down  from  her  lattice  on  the  self-same  path 
Whereby  Sir  Lancelot  'mid  the  reapers  rode 
When  Arthur  held  his  court  in  Camelot, 
And  sh«  was  called  the  Lady  of  Shalott; 
And,  later,  where  Sir  Hubbard,  meekest  knight 
Of  all  the  Table  Round,  was  wont  to  pass, 
And  to  her  casement  glint  the  glance  of  love. 
(For  all  the  tale  of  how  she  floated  dead 
Between  the  city  walls,  and  how  the  Court 
Gased  on  her  corpse,  was  of  illusion  framed, 
And  shadows  raised  by  Merlin's  magic  art, 
Ere  Vivien  shut  him  up  within  the  oak.) 
There  stood  the  wheel  whereat  she  spun  her 

thread ; 
But  of  the  magic  mirror  nought  remained 
Save  one  small  fragment  on  the  mantelpiece, 
Reflecting  her  changed  features  night  and  morn. 

But  now  the  inward  yearnings  of  Sir  Tray 
Qrew  pressing,  and  in  hollow  rumblings  spake. 


As  in  tempestuous  nights  the  Northern 

Within  their  cavernea  cliffs  reverberate. 

This  touohed  her:  "  I  have  marked  of  yere>" 

she  said, 
"  When  on  my  palfrey  I  have  paced  along 
The  streets  of  Camelot,  while  many  a  knight 
Ranged  at  my  rein  and  thronged  upon  my  steps, 
Wending  in  pride  towards  the  tournament, 
A  wight  who  many  kinds  of  bread  purveyed  — 
Muffins,  and  crumpets,  matutinal  rolls, 
And  buns  which,  buttered,  soothe  at  evensong; 
To  him  I'll  hie  me  ere  my  purpose  oool, 
And  swift  returning,  bear  a  loaf  with  me, 
And  (for  my  teeth  be  tender  grown,  and  like 
Celestial  visits,  few  and  far  between) 
The  crust  shall  be  for  Tray,  the  crumb  for  me.' 
This  spake  she;  from  their  peg  reached  straight- 
way down 
Her  cloak  of  sanguine  hue,  and  pointed  hat 
From  the  flat  brim  upreared  like  pyramid 
On  sands  Egyptian  where  the  Pharaohs  sleep, 
Her  ebon-handled  staff  (sole  palfrey  now) 
Grasped  firmly,  and  so  issued  swiftly  forth ; 
Tet  ere  she  closed  the  latch  her  cat  Elaine, 
The  lily  kitten  reared  at  Astolat, 
Slipt  through  and  mewing  passed  to  greet  Sir 
Tray. 

Returning  ere  the  shadows  eastward  fell, 
She  placed  a  porringer  upon  the  board, 
And  shred  the  crackling  crusts  with  Hberal 

hand. 
Nor  noted  how  Elaine  did  seem  to  wail, 
Rubbing  against  her  hose,  and  mourning  round 
Sir  Tray,  who  lay  all  prone  upon  the  hearth. 
Then  on  the  bread  she  poured  the  mellow  milk  — 
"Sieep'st  thou?"  she  said,  and  touohed  him 

with  her  staff; 
"  What,  ho!  thy  dinner  waits  thee!  "    But  Sir 

Tray 
Stirred  not  nor  breathed:  thereat,  alarmed,  she 

seized 
And  drew  the  hinder  leg:  the  carcase  moved 
All  over  wooden  like  a  piece  of  wood  — 
"  Dead  ?  ••  said  the  Dame,  while  louder  wailed 

Elaine; 
"  I  see,"  she  said,  "  thy  fasts  were  all  too  long, 
Thy  commons  all  too  short,  which  shortened  thus 
Thy  days,  tho*  thou  mightst  still  have  cheered 

mine  age 
Had  I  but  timelier  to  the  city  wonned. 
Thither  I  must  again,  and  that  right  soon, 
For  now  'tis  meet  we  lap  thee  in  a  shroud, 
And  lay  thee  in  the  vault  by  Astolat, 
Where  faithful  Tray  shall  by  Sir  Hubbard  lie." 


Up  a  by-lane  the  Undertaker  dwelt; 
There  day  by  day  he  plied  his  merry  trade. 
And  all  his  undertakings  undertook: 
Erst  knight  of  Arthur's  Court,  Sir  Waldgrave 

hight, 
A  gruesome  carle  who  hid  his  jests  in  gloom, 
And  schooled  his  lid  to  counterfeit  a  tear. 
With  oheerful  hammer  he  a  coffin  tapt, 
While  hollow,  hollow,  hollow,  rang  the  wood. 
And,  as  he  sowed  and  hammered,  thus  he  sang: 
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Wood,  hammer,  nails,  ye  build  a  house  for 

him, 
Nails,  hammer,  wood,  ye  build  a  boose  for  me, 
Paying  the  rent,  the  taxes,  and  the  rates. 

I  plant  a  human  acorn  in  t)>e  ground, 

And  therefrom  straightway  springs  a  goodly 

tree, 
Budding  for  me  in  bread  and  beer  and  beef. 

0  Life,  dost  thou  bring  Death  or  Death  bring 

thee? 
Which  of  the  twain  is  bringer,  which  the 

brought  ? 
Since  men  must  die  that  other  men  may  live. 

0  Death,  for  me  thou  plump'st  thine  hollow 

cheeks, 
Biak'et  of  thine  antic  grin  a  pleasant  smile, 
And  prank'st  full  gaily  in  thy  winding-sheet. 

This  ditty  sang  he  to  a  doleful  tune 

To  outer  ears  that  sounded  like  a  dirge. 

Or  wind  that  wails  across  the  fields  of  death. 

'Ware  of  a  visitor,  he  ceased  his  strain, 

But  still  did  ply  his  saw  industrious. 

With  withered  hand  on  ear,  Dame  Hubbard 

stood; 
"  Vex  not  mine  ears,"  she  grated,  "  with  thine 

old 
And  creaking  saw!  "    *•  I  deemed,"  he  said, 

and  sighed, 
"Old  saws  might  please  t^ee,  as  they  should 

the  wise." 
"  Enow,"  said  the  Dame,  "  Sir  Tray  that  with 

me  dwelt 
Lies  on  my  lonely  hearthstone  stark  and  stiff; 
Waglens  the  tail  that  waved  to  welcome  me."  — 
Here  Waldgrave  interposed  sepulchral  tones, 
**  Oft  have  I  noted,  when  the  jest  went  round, 
Sad  'twas  to  see  the  wag  forget  his  tale  — 
Sadder  to  see  the  tail  forget  its  wag." 
"  Wherefore,"  resumed  she,  "  take  of  fitting 

stuff, 
And  make  therewith  a  narrow  house  for  him." 
Quoth  he,  *'  From  yonder  deal  I'll  plane  the 

bark, 
So  'twill  of  Tray  be  emblematical; 
For  thou,  'tis  plain,  must  lose  a  deal  of  bark, 
Since  he  nor  bark  nor  bite  shall  practise  more." 
"  And  take  thou,  too,"  she  said,  "  a  coffin-plate, 
And  be  his  birth  and  years  inscribed  thereon 
With  letters  twain  *  S.  T.'  to  mark  Sir  Tray, 
So  shall  the  tomb  be  known  in  after-time." 
"  This  too,"  quoth  Waldgrave,  "  shall  be  deftly 

done; 
Oft  hath  the  plate  been  freighted  with  his  bones, 
But  now  his  bones  must  lie  beneath  the  plate." 
"Jest'st    thou?"   Dame    Hubbard    said,  and 

clutched  her  crutch, 
For  ill  she  brooked  light  parlance  of  the  dead ; 
But  when  she  saw  Sir  Waldgrave,  how  his  face 
Was  all  drawn   downward,  till   the   curving 

mouth 
Seemed  a  horseshoe,  while  o'er  the  furrowed 

cheek 
A  wandering  tear  stole  on,  like  rivulet 


In  dry  ravine  down  mother  Ida's  side, 

She  changed  her  purpose,  smote  not,  lowered  the 

staff;  — 
So  parted,  faring  homeward  with  her  grief 

Nearing  her  bower,  it  seemed  a  sepulchre 
Sacred  to  memory,  and  almost  she  thought 
A  dolorous  cry  arose,  as  if  Elaine 
Did  sound  a  caterwauling  requiem. 
With  hesitating  hand  she  raised  the  latch, 
And  on  the  threshold  with  reluctant  foot 
Lingered,  as  loath  to  face  the  scene  of  woe, 
When  lo!  the  body  lay  not  on  the  hearth, 
For  there  Elaine  her  flying  tail  pursued,  — 
In  the  Dame's  chair  Sir  Tray  alive  did  sit, 
A  world  of  merry  meaning  in  his  eye, 
And  all  his  face  agrin  from  ear  to  ear. 

Like  one  who  late  hath  lost  his  dearest  friend, 
And  in  his  sleep  doth  see  that  friend  again, 
And  marvels  scarce  to  see  him,  putting  forth 
A  clasping  hand,  and  feels  him  warm  with  life, 
And  so  takes  up  his  friendship's  broken  thren-1  — 
Thus  stood  the  Dame,  thus  ran  she,  pattering 

o'er 
The  sanded  tiles,  and  clasped  she  thus  Sir  Tray, 
Unheeding  of  the  grief  his  jest  had  wrought 
For  joy  he  was  not  numbered  with  the  dead. 

Anon  the  Dame,  her  primal  transports  o'er, 
Bethought  her  of  the  wisdom  of  Sir  Tray, 
And  his  fine  wit,  and  then  it  shameful  seemed 
That  he  bareheaded  'neath  the  sky  should  go 
While  empty  skulls  of  fools  went  thatched  and 

roofed; 
"  A  hat,"  she  cried,  "  would  better  fit  those 

brows 
Than  many  a  courtier's  that  I've  wotted  of; 
And  thou  shalt  have  one,  an*  my  tender  toes 
On  which  the  corns  do  shoot,  and  these  my  knees 
Wherethro'  rheumatic  twinges  swiftly  dart, 
Will  bear  me  to  the  city  yet  again, 
And  thou  shalt  wear  the  hat  as  Arthur  wore 
The  Dragon  of  the  great  Pendragonship." 
Whereat  Sir  Tray  did  seem  to  smile,  and  smote 
Upon  the  chair-back  with  approving  taiL 

Then  up  she  rose,  and  to  the  Hatter's  went,  — 
"  Hat  me,"  quoth  she, "  your  very  newest  hat ; " 
And  so  they  hatted  her,  and  she  returned 
Home  through  the  darksome  wold,  and  raised 

the  latoh, 
And  marked,  full  lighted  by  the  ingle-glow. 
Sir  Tray,  with  spoon  in  hand,  and  cat  on  knee. 
Spattering  the  mess  about  the  chaps  of  Puss.   • 


From  The  Dublin  University 
INSTINCT  DEMORALIZED. 

That  mysterious  provision  in  the  life  of 
animals  which  is  called  instinct,  has  always 
challenged  the  wonder  of  man,  and  piqued 
his  curiosity  as  to  its  nature  and  opera- 
tion. The  carpenter-bee  —  as  an  in- 
stance hardly  more  striking  than  number- 
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leu  others — never  beholds  her  own 
young ;  but,  after  haying  laid  her  eggs, 
the  deposits  a  store  of  food  such  as  they 
will  require,  of  a  peculiar  kind  which  she 
has  never  tasted  since  the  larva-period  in 
her  own  life,  and  dies.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  the  cell,  too,  there  is  marvellous 
forethought  shown.  It  is  bored  with  Her- 
culean labour  into  wood,  and  the  eggs  are 
deposited,  one  after  the  other,  in  closely- 
sealed  apartments,  each  with  a  ration  of 
food.  Her  wisdom  is  not  balked,  even  by 
the  necessity  that  the  first-laid  eggs,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  long  tube,  must  hatch 
oat  their  larva  before  the  others ;  for  she 
provides  a  back-door  for  their  exit  at  that 
end  The  common  theory  is,  that  instinct 
—apparently  so  wise  and  far-seeing  —  is 
a  blind,  mechanical  impulse,  implanted  at 
the  creation  of  the  animal  races  for  the 
preservation  of  life ;  and,  viewing  them  in 
the  wild  state,  the  answer  seems  adequate. 
Bat  here  at  my  side  is  a  little  quadru- 
ped who  sets  the  question  afloat  again. 
It  is  a  young  fox-hound  of  pedigree  as 
aristocratic  as  that 

Which  stamps  the  caste  of  Vere  de  Vera. 

His  utter  inability,  with  all  his  fleetness 
and  intelligence,  to  supply  himself  with  an 
honest  meal,  attests  this,  as  well  as  his 
peculiar  form,  which  shows  his  long  de- 
scent under  domestication  as  clearly  as  the 
infantile  feet  of  a  Chinese  lady  prove  her 
rank.  His  ancestors  for  countless  gener- 
ations have  been  bred  to  the  pursuit  of  a 
single  species  of  game  for  the  sport  of 
their  owners.  But  he  had  never  associ- 
ated with  others  of  his  kind,  nor  had  he 
ever  set  nose  upon  a  fox-trail,  until  the 
past  season,  when  he  was  taken  out  for  the 
ehivalric  rites  of  initiation,  one  day,  to  a 
spot  where  a  fox  had  beea  known  to  re- 
cently pass. 

In  crossing  the  fields,  the  puppy  seems 
stirred  by  some  new  sensations.  His 
pointed  nose  is  kept  continually  upon  the 
ground,  following  a  zigzag  course  of  in- 
volved windings  past  computation.  There 
are  strange  scents  —  trails  of  squirrel  and 
field-mouse  never  found  near  the  farm- 
house, and  of  shy  birds  whose  wing  never 
circles  about  the  chimney  and  roof-tree. 
But  suddenly,  without  visible  cause,  the 
little  fellow  becomes  frantic  over  some 
wonderful  discovery  he  has  made  among 
the  dry  leaves.  He  howls  and  springs 
about  as  if  suddenly  smitten  with  hydro- 
phobia ;  and  forthwith  shoots  off  upon  the 
fox-trail,  to  the  music  of  his  now  first  at- 
tempts at  baying,  which  makes  the  woods 
ring  with  echoes  1  ,  At  the  magic  of  that 


scent  a  throng  of  memories  was  awakened 
which  stirred  him  to  a  strange  enthusiasm ; 
and  the  young  bound  had  found  "the 
thing  that  he  was  born  to  do  I"  We  are 
almost  tempted  to  believe  that  he  has, 
literally,  a  memory  of  the  long  pursuits  of 
his  ancestors  —  of  habits  which,  in  some 
marvellous .  way,  have  accumulated  from 
generation  to  generation !  The  scion  of  a 
noble  house,  like  Kubla  Kahn,  he 

heard  from  far 
Ancestral  voices  prophesying  war  — 

war  upon  the  fox-race,  the  only  species 
which  his  hereditary  propensities  prompt 
him  to  pursue. 

The  boy;hunter,  who  had  been  hoarding 
his  pence  so  long  in  order  to  become  the 
owner  of  this  hound  of  aristocratic  line- 
age, was  overjoyed  at  the  proof  of  pure 
blood;  but  for  myself — a  frequenter  of 
many  streams  and  woods,  unarmed  with 
destructive  accoutrements,  who  would 
fain  "  name  all  the  birds  without  a  gun  " 
—  I  watched  the  interesting  trial  with 
quite  other  motives.  The  hunter's  pas- 
sion must  be  early  outlived  if  ono  would 
follow  the  chase  worthy  of  wood  and  field. 
Wishing  the  fox,  therefore,  the  safety  his 
wise  forethought  always  deserves,  there 
appeared  matter  for  much  curious  reflec- 
tion in  the  behaviour  of  the  young  hound. 

Here  was  the  manifestation  of  some- 
thing not  to  be  distinguished  from  instinct, 
but  directed  to  a  purpose  utterly  alien 
from  any  use.  When  the  fox  is  caught, 
the  hound  will  starve  rather  than  eat  a 
morsel  of  his  flesh.  The  propensity  is  in 
his  very  nature ;  but  we  are  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge that  it  could  not  have  been  an 
original  planting  of  the  Creator  in  the 
species.  It  is  rather  a  transplanting,  or 
grafting  of  his  ingenious  owner,  who  —  by 
long  patience  with  a  wild  crab-apple  stock, 
as  it  were,  by  culture  and  pruning  of  every 
shoot  except  in  a  particular  direction  — 
succeeds,  at  last,  in  making  an  idiosyn- 
crasy a  permanent  trait.  But  it  iB  only 
through  very  many  generations  that  much 
is  accomplished.  Culture  is  a  weak  force 
compared  with  Selection  —  that  watch- 
word of  Darwin. 

Out  of  an  acre  of  puppies  the  trader 
chooses  one,  which  has  just  the  faintest 
predilection  for  putting  his  nose  to  the 
ground  upon  some  trail,  and  drowns  the 
remainder.  Of  that  one's  progeny  there 
is,  perhaps,  one  found  with  the  slightest 
shade  deeper  impression  of  the  trait  he  is 
striving  for.  This  selection  is  kept  up  for 
a  great  many  generations ;  and  through  its 
means  the  breeder  accomplishes  wonders. 
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The  most  carious  perversions  of  instinct 
have,  undoubtedly,  been  wrought  in  the 
dog.  In  no  other  species  of  domestic  ani- 
mal are  the  breeds  characterized,  mental- 
ly, by  such  wonderful  "  traits  of  genius." 
The  experiment  of  selection  has  probably 
never  been  fully  tried  in  the  human  race ; 
but  if  such  persons,  for  instance,  should 
marry,  as  were  adept  chess-players  for 
many  generations,  until  the  latest  heir  of 
the  house,  while  an  infant  in  the  cradle, 
should  be  transported  with  delight  at  the 
sight  of  a  chess-board,  and  should  begin 
to  move  the  pieces  in  the  "  King's  Gam- 
bit," or  some  other  established  opening, 
would  it  seem  much  more  strange  than  to 
discover  a  pointer,  a  few  months  of  age, 
who  had  never  received  a  lesson  in  his 
family  profession,  sitting  motionless  for  a 
half-hour  with  his  nose  elevated  toward 
a  bird  in  a  tree  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees,  like  an  astronomer  looking  for  a 
new  asteroid?  But  the  prejudices  of  so- 
ciety do  countenance  the  summary  dismis- 
sal of  the  ninety-nine  mediocrities  among 
us  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  brilliant 
qualities  of  the  hundredth ;  and  so  genius 
travels  in  no  fixed  orbit  in  our  skies,  but 
blazes  forth  like  a  meteor  and  disappears. 

The  tendency  to  revert  to  the  original 
character  is  wonderfully  tenacious,  and  a 
stubborn  obstacle  to  the  domestication  of 
an  animal.  A  breed-thought  purified 
through  countless  generations  will  sud- 
denly bloom  forth  in  a  character  as  wild 
as  the  day  it  was  "  snatched  from  the  she- 
wolfs  teat  1 "  The  children  of  Israel,  in 
the  wilderness,  showed  no  stronger  ten- 
dency to  backslide  into  idolatry.  There 
are  sometimes  very  strange  upheavals  of 
primitive  character,  and  even  the  long- 
erased  exterior  marks  reappear;  like  the 
stripes  upon  a  thorough-bred  horse  —  a 
hieroglyphic  statement  of  its  pedigree 
more  ancient  than  any  its  owner  had  re- 
cord of.  I  have  seen  a  litter  of  pigs  striped 
lengthwise  of  the  back  in  regular  dark 
lines  —  a  prodigy  that  would  have  been  a 
treasure  to  the  old  anti-prohibitionists  of 
Massachusetts.  Such  regular  marks  in 
the  coat  of  an  animal,  corresponding  with 
the  symmetry  of  its  form,  are  seldom  re- 
tained in  domestication ;  and,  ever  since 
the  day  that  Jacob  set  up  peeled  rods  be- 
fore the  herds  of  his  avaricious  but  not  so 
wily  father-in-law,  our  cattle  have  been 
marked  much  like  a  map  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  Some  animals  vary  in  col- 
our at  different  periods  of  life.  There  is 
never  a  white  colt,  nor  a  black  calf.  The 
whitest  horse  was  black  at  its  birth ;  and 
the  jet  black  cow  was  unmixed  red.    The 


albino  tendency  is  not  uncommon  in  the. 
wild  state,  but  is  often  made  permanent 
in  domestication. 

It  is  quite  easy  to  tame  a  wild  animal ; 
but  to  domesticate  the  species  so  that  at 
last,  the  progeny  shall  be  born  tame  is,  in- 
deed, an  accomplishment.    All  our  labour 
in  culture  and  training  is  like  cutting  off 
witch-grass  and  Canada  thistles ;  there  is 
a  perennial  root,  deep  down  which  chuck- 
les in  its  snaky  bed  at  the  pains  of  the 
farmer.    An    individual    of  the    wildest 
species  may   be  taken,  when  young,  and 
made  exceedingly  tame.    Its   instinctive 
antipathy  to    man  is    quickly    overcome. 
No  puppy    will  be  tamer,  or  fawn  more 
lovingly  upon  his  master,  than  a  young 
fox  thus  treated ;  but  woe  to  the  neigh- 
bouring poultry  when  he  is  a  few  months 
old!    He  is   amazingly  treacherous;  but 
his  viciousness  is  not  owing  to  depravity 
or  original  s.in.    It  is  simply  the  integrity 
of  his  wild  nature  —  the  virtue  of  his  race 
in  its  proper  field.    If  unconfined,  he  early 
takes  off  to  his  native  haunts,  and  the  la- 
bour   bestowed    upon    his  education  has 
only  the  effect  to  make  him  the  bolder  and 
more  adroit  thief.   He  will  rummage  barns 
and  hen-roosts  which  his  kindred  will  not 
venture  to  approach. 

In  the  eye  of  Nature,  the  beasts  of  the 
forests  have  only  been  brought  within  our 
influence  to  be  demoralized.  Evil  commu- 
nications corrupt  good  manners.  Their 
primal  virtues  vanish  like  the  gossamer- 
work  of  frost  in  the  sun ;  and  their  strong 
defensive  instincts  fail  them,  like  the  help* 
lessness  which  fell  upon  the  chivalrio 
limbs  of  King  Arthur  when  he  stepped 
upon  the  enchanted  ground  that  encircled 
the  magician's  castle. 

Is  instinct,  then,  mutable,  and  simply 
the  record  of  experience  —  a  slow  accumu- 
lation which  has  marked  the  progress  of 
the  whole  animal  creation  through  count- 
less shifting  forms?  or  is  it  an  original 
principle  in  the  species  ?  But  the  answer 
to  this  on  the  former  alternative  would 
lead,  forthwith,  into  the  hazardous  field 
which  lieth  between  Agassiz  and  Darwin ; 
and  it  would  be  a  fool-hardy  tilt  for  any 
knight  of  ordinary  prowess ;  for  would  he 
not  be  at  the  mercy  of  scores  of  gallant 
champions  for  the  dignity  of  the  race? 
After  being  ignominiously  unhorsed  in  the 
joust,  undoubtedly  the  thrust  that  would 
pierce  doubtlet  and  mail — the  iron  that 
would  enter  his  soul  —  would  be  some- 
what like  this : — "  You  believe,  then,  that 
your  great-grandfather  was  an  orange 
outang,  and  that  your  great-great-&o.~ 
grandfather  was  a  certain  Tadpole,  whose 
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wife's  name  was  Polly  Wog  1 "  This,  of 
coarse,  would  be  a  mortal  thrust ;  and  to 
continue  the  defence  would  show  as  much 
ignorance  of  the  etiquette  of  warfare  as 
was  manifested  by  that  detachment  of 
infantry  who  didn't  know  when  they  were 
whipped,  but  kept  on  fighting  and  gained 
toe  day  after  their  defeat  had  been  once 
accomplished.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  sug- 
gest that  the  dignity  of  man  is  no  way 
involved  in  the  question;  and  that,  if 
there  be  any  degradation  implied  in  the 
relative  position  of  men  ana  animals,  it 
would  not  consist  in  any  blood  relation- 
ship (if  such  could  be  proved]),  but  entire- 
ly in  resemblance  ana  identity  of  struc- 
ture ;  that  it  is  not  a  belief  in  a  common 
ancestry,  but  the  horrible  human  likeness 
in  the  form  and  the  features  of  the  gorilla, 
which  has  its  terror  to  our  soul. 

It  was  a  sublime  moment  in  the  life  of 
that  pre- Adamite  man,  and  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  his  race,  when  the  idea  first 
entered  his  breast  that  he  might  establish 
companionship  with  some  of  those  crea- 
tures of  whom  he  had  been,  hitherto,  only 
the  ruthless  destroyer.  Man  was  a  frail 
being,  whose  tender  body  had  slight  pro- 
tection against  the  inclemencies  of  the 
weather,  or  the  assaults  of  enemies,  amidst 
those  gigantic  quadrupeds,  and  those  moun- 
tains of  reptile  flesh  with  stomachs  of 
maelstrom  voracity,  whose  fossil  remains 
excite  our  amazement.  The  very  main- 
tenance of  his  existence  upon  the  planet 
compelled  him  to  be  the  most  ruthless  of 
all  its  inhabitants. 

The  first  attempt  to  subdue  some  wild 
animal  was  probably  in  furtherance  of  his 
greatest  need,  that  of  defence  against  wild 
beasts.  But*  may  we  not  suppose  that 
there  were,  even  then,  vague  cravings  in 
his  heart  for  something  which  his  savage 
life  had  not  yielded  —  for  some  relations 
of  trust  and  sympathy  between  him  and 
other  creatures  of  flesh  and  blood  ?  The 
next  acquisition  might  have  been  of  some 
animal  furnishing  food,  as  the  incipient 
symptoms  made  their  appearance  in  ouf 
race  of  that  love  of  repose  which  has 
since  made  such  universal  progress.  The 
chase  became  occasionally  wearisome ;  and 
the  supply  was  intermittent.  But  it  was 
no  ignoble  sloth  which  inspired  the  long 
and  laborious  contest  with  those  tenacious 
instincts  which  held  us  with  th$  gripe  of 
iron  clasps.  Without  some  respite  from 
the  ceaseless  battle  for  his  necessities,  there 
was  no  chance  for  the  dreams,  which  then 
dimly  haunted  the  brain  of  man,  to  open 
into  the  flowers  of  art  and  science. 

I  hav$  loved  sometimes  to  picture,  in 


imagination,  a  scene  of  that  first  undertak- 
ing, so  difficult  without  the  aid  of  those 
modern  inventions.  With  some  rude  en- 
closure, or  hampering  thong  upon  the 
strong,  desperate  beast,  he  is  trying  the 
novel  experiment  so  momentous  in  the 
fate  of  our  race.  Close  at  hand  is  the 
black  door  of  a  cavern  —  the  only  shelter 
of  his  family.  Around  him  spreads  the 
dread,  boundless  forest  —  dark  and  stern, 
but  fascinating  to  that  sinewy  form  from 
its  rude  freedom  and  alluring  mystery,  and 
peopled  to  his  eye  with  strange  beings 
who  ride  upon  the  winds  and  appear  in  the 
lightning  and  tempest.  His  dusky  mate  is 
watching  eagerly,  or  assisting  the  strange 
experiment  of  this  early  reformer  amidst 
the  dull  conservatism  of  his  tribe;  and 
around  him  are  "  his  young  barbarians  all 
at  play  "  —  rehearsing,  perchance,  in  sport, 
the  hunts  and  encounters  they  are  so  soon 
to  play  in  earnest  in  that  hostile  region  — 
a  naked  brood  scarcely  less  wild  than  the 
catamount's  whelps  in  another  cavern  not 
far  off,  or  the  cubs  of  the  bear  who  is  their 
next-door  neighbour  in  a  hollow  tree. 

It  is  a  very  significant  fact  regarding  the 
early  period  of  the  domestication  of  the 
dog,  that  his  name  —  with  a  few  others 
pertaining  specially  to  the  home-life  of 
man,  sucn  aB,  house,  father,  mother,  son, 
daughter,  tears,  heart,  &c.  —  is  identical 
among  all  the  great  family  of  Indo-Euro- 
pean languages.  Naturalists  can  fix  upon 
no  existing  wild  species  in  which  ho  can 
be  placed.  They  are  at  variance,  even, 
between  the  wolf,  the  fox,  and  the  jackal. 
The  revelations  of  the  bone-caves  have 
not  proved  whether  any  of  those  animals, 
whose  remains  are  found  with  those  of 
man,  had  been  domesticated  by  him ;  but, 
perhaps,  there  were  the  beginnings  of 
some  such  relation  even  in  that  early  day ; 
and  the  domestic  races  we  have  now  may 
be  the  lineal  descendants  of  some  of  those 
species  long  thought  extinct. 

An  insatiate,  carnivorous  quadruped  — 
fierce,  cunning,  treacherous,  agile,  and 
with  senses  preternaturally  keen  —  must 
have  been  that  wild  beast  which  man  pro- 
posed to  make  his  defender  and  compan- 
ion ;  and  reason  only  could  have  foreseen 
how  these  traits  would  enhance,  instead  of 
diminish,  his  value  under  training.  So  the 
dog  became  the  most  variously  useful  of 
all  domestic  animals ;  and  wherever  upon 
the  globe  is  the  footprint  of  man,  close  be- 
side is  that  of  the  faithful  servant.  I  was 
amusingly  reminded  of  thi3  one  day,  when, 
in  tearing  down  an  old  building,  a  brick 
was  discovered  with  the  perfect  print  of  a 
dog's  foot,  to  the  most  delicate  lines.    It 
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seems  as  if  there  were  no  avocation  of  man 
going  on  anywhere  but  there  ia  a  do"  close 
at  his  heels,  ready  to  "  make  his  mark  "  if 
the  material  undergoing  manufacture  be 
plastic. 

So  intimate  has  been  the  history  of  this 
wonderful  animal  with  every  industry  and 
amusement  of  man,  that  he  occupies  a 
prominent  position  in  the  literature  of 
every  age  and  people.  The  proverbs  in 
which  he  serves  to  point  the  moral  would 
make  a  long  list ;  and  he  has  become  the 
common  type  of  every  habit  and  disposi- 
tion, all  the  way  from  faithfulness  and 
magnanimity  down  to  utter  meanness  and 
worthlessness.  The  extraordinary  fact  can 
only  be  accounted  for  supposing  him  to 
have  implicitly  acquired,  by  the  force  of 
example,  every  good  and  bad  trait  of  his 
masters,  until  the  part  he  is  made  to  play 
in  ".aJsop's  Fables"  and  "Old  Mother 
Hubbard  "  is  but  a  slight  stretch  of  proba- 
bility. "  It's  a  good  sign  of  a  dog  when 
his  face  grows  like  his  master's,"  says  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd.  "  It's  a  proof  he's  aye 
glow 'ring  up  in  his  master's  e'en  to  dis- 
cover what  he's  thinking  on.  Hector  got 
so  like  me,  afore  he  dee'd,  that  I  remember, 
when  I  was  owre  lazy  to  gang  to  the  kirk, 
I  used  to  send  him  to  take  my  place  in  the 

Sew;  and  the  minister  never  kent  the 
ifference.  Indeed,  he  once  asked  me 
what  I  thocht  of  the  sermon,  for  he  saw 
me  wonderfu'  attentive  amang  a  rather 
sleepy  congregation.  Hector  and  me  gied 
ane  anither  sic  a  look  I  We  was  like  to 
split;  and  the  dog,  after  laughing  in  his 
sleeve  for  mair  than  a  hundred  yards, 
couldn't  stand't  nae  longer,  but  was 
obliged  to  loop  awa  owre  a  hedge  into  a 
potato-field,  pretending  to  scent  part- 
ridges." 

The  dog  is,  indeed,  an  imitative  creature 
in  a  still  deeper  sense  than  the  catching  of 
outward  peculiarities,  as  the  ape  does.  It 
is  claimed,  even,  that  his  brain  is  remarka- 
bly active ;  which  is  shown  in  the  vivid- 
ness of  his  dreams,  and  in  his  nervous 
sensitiveness  to  discordant  sounds.  We 
never  cease  to  wonder  at  fresh  manifesta- 
tions of  his  intelligence ;  and  a  record  of 
the  authentic  anecdotes  of  this  kind  would 
fill  a  library. 

His  besetting  sin  is  Bheep-killing ;  and 
the  disposition  is  hereditary.  Vice  marks 
certain  families  as  distinctly  as  in  our  own 
race.  A  neighbour  of  mine  had  obtained 
what  had  every  appearance  of  being  a 
puppy  of  superior  qualities.  After  having 
him  a  short  time,  what  was  his  surprise 
one  morning,  to  see  the  little  fellow  bring 
home  a  large  lamb  in  his  mouth,  which  he 


had  caught  in  a  flock  half  a  mile  distant! 
In  afterward  discovering  the  dog's  pedi- 
gree, however,  he  found  that  he  was  of  a 
family  addicted  to  the  vice.  But  what 
can  be  more  tempting  to  a  dog  who  has 
been  kept  in  the  dull  restraints  of  respect- 
able society,  where  every  impulse  has 
been  curbed  by  decorum,  than  to  plunge 
into  a  flock  of  these  superstitiously  timid 
sheep,  and  have  a  wild  carnival  with  his 
old  instincts?  A  remarkable  fact  con- 
nected with  such  cases  is,  that  the  dog 
who  will  bring  a  hare  or  woodchuck  to 
your  door  with  an  open  countenance  aril 
asking  the  reward  of  praise,  will  manifest 
a  consciousness  of  the  wickedness  of  this 
deed  almost  as  vividly  as  a  human  crea- 
ture could.  He  will  take  a  very  circuit- 
ous route  to  the  scene  of  his  debauch,  in 
the  night  generally,  or  in  a  fog ;  and  will 
exercise  the  ingenuity  of  a  murderer  in 
effacing  all  evidence  of  his  crime.  He  will 
wash  or  rub  himself  in  the  snow  until  no 
blood  remains.  Fibres  of  wool  ia  the 
teeth,  however,  are  strong  circumstantial 
evidence;  and  a  jury  of  farmers,  in  such 
cases,  is  not  famous  for  leniency.  The 
relish  for  this  forbidden  game  is  so  strong 
that  there  is  believed  to  be  no  remedy  but 
—  to  use  the  farmer's  form  of  sentence  — 
"  to  out  the  dog's  tail  off  close  baok  of  his 
ears  1 " 

This  early  spring  morning,  while  the 
first  notes  of  two  or  three  birds  are  sound- 
ing in  the  orchard  behind  the  house,  I 
listen  to  another  faintly  reverberating  echo 
on  the  air  from  out  the  old  gray  barn  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill.  It  is  the  cackling  of 
a  chorus  of  hens,  petulant  and  irritating, 
if  too  near,  but,  at  this  distance,  it  gives 
the  air  a  titillating,  piquant  music,  as 
grateful  as  the  frequent  ejaculations  of 
surprise  from  the  returned  birds  at  find- 
ing their  old  haunts  unchanged. 

The  landscape  is  still  dotted  with  snow- 
banks, which  hug  fondly  the  lines  of  fences 
straggling  over  the  broad  hills;  and  the 
sod  is  as  full  of  juice  as  the  maples,  whose 
first  delicious  drops  are  slowly  trickling 
into  the  buckets ;  but  around  the  old  farm- 
house are  many  cheerful  tokens  of  spring. 
The  smoke-house  is  oozing  at  ever/ 
crevice,  and  filling  the  damp  air  with  a 
strong  wholesome  odour ;  while  the  hugs 
pile  of  newly-cut  oak  and  hickory  before 
the  door  emits  a  faint  and  exquisite  frag- 
rance. A  few  bees,  on  their  first  venture 
from  the  row  of  hives  by  the  currant- 
bushes,  are  sipping  the  exuding  drops  of 
sap. 

All  the  occupants  of  the  farm-yard  seem 
aroused.    There  is   a  Babel    of  tongues 
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among  the  turkeys,  geese,  and  ducks,  and 
the  bleating  sheep  with  their  early  lambs. 
The  cattle,  of  which  glimpses  can  be 
caught, 

Their  white  horns  towing  above  the  wall, 

make  tbe  air  vocal  with  a  plaintive  bellow- 
ing, which  is  quickly  answered  in  echoes, 
filtered  to  a  softer  strain,  from  the  woods 
across  the  meadow;  and  two  colts  are 
racing  over  the  stubble-field,  and  neighing 
to  each  other  in  sharp,  coltish  accents. 

Amidst  these  sights  and  sounds  of  hap* 
py  life  abont  the  farmhouse,  we  are  re- 
minded afresh  of  how  cheerless  would  be 
man's  surroundings  without  this  society 
of  animals  which  he  has  drawn  about  him. 
•  If  we  explore  the  dim  interior  of  tbe 
cavernous  barn,  a  fountain  of  delightful 
memories  is  stirred.  The  education  of 
that  boy  has  been  sadly  neglected  who  has 
no  blissful  recollections  of  hunting  hen's 
eggs  amid  the  fragrant  mows  of  a  ruinous 
old  barn. 

But  the  vagaries  of  instinct,  demoral- 
ized, make  sometimes  a  very  amusing  exhi- 
bition in  tbe  farm-yard.  The  hen  will 
often  forget  that  she-  is  not  to  feed  her 
young  in  the  nest,  like  a  robin,  and  will 
brood  in  some  high  loft  from  which  it  is 
impossible  to  lead  out  the  chickens  when 
hatched.  Some  refuse  utterly  to  brood, 
bat  lay  the  year  aronnd.  One  little  boy 
I  wot  of — an  incipient  extortioner — puts 
his  pet  Bantam  nnder  a  basket  every 
morning,  until  the  diurnal  egg  is  depos- 
ited. 

Instinct  in  the  turkey  retains  somewhat 
its  primitive  integrity,  for  that  species  is 
of  very  recent  acquisition.  The  young 
▼ill  still  play  the  little  farce  of  hiding  and 
feigning  apoplexy  at  a  note  of  warning 
from  the  mother.  Her  nest  is  carefully 
selected  at  a  distance  from  the  barn,  and 
the  eggs  are  turned  daily,  and,  when  left, 
covered  with  dry  leaves.  When  Nature 
whispers  in  her  ear  the  unknown  synonym 
for  toe  word  wf,  no  barn-door  fowl  is  so 
persistent;  for,  though  the  language  of 
instinct  consists  only  of  monosyllables,  it 
i*  spoken  with  wonderful  emphasis. 

Whatever  of  original  instinct  remains 
with  domestic  animals,  is  generally  shown 
in  full  force  in  the  case  of  their  young ; 
and,  so  strong  is  the  maternal  affection, 
that  instances  have  occurred  of  their  vol- 
untarily adopting  others  than  their  own. 
I  have  known  a  cat  to  adopt  a  squirrel 
among  her  kittens.  A  remarkable  story 
is  told  of  a  terrier  which  took  charge  of  a 
brood  of  young  "ducks,  having  lost  her  own 
young.    She  was   greatly   alarmed,  how- 


I  ever,  when  they  went  into  the  water,  and 
when  they  came  to  land  she  took  them  up, 
one  by  one,  and  carried  them  to  her  ken- 
nel. Singularly  enough,  the  next  year 
she  adopted  two  cock-chickens  ;  but  when 
they  began  to  crow,  she  was  as  much 
alarmed  as  she  had  been  by  the  wayward- 
ness of  the  ducklings,  and  always  sup- 
pressed, by  so  me  manner  of  discipline, 
every  such  attempt. 

If  we  consider  the  injury  we  should  suf- 
fer if  the  vermin  on  which  the  cat  preys 
were  allowed  to  increase  without  that 
check,  ber  domestication  will  appear  of  no 
slight  importance.  The  estimation  in 
which  Whi  Kington's  famous  cat  was  held 
by  the  foreign  king  is  quite  credible.  The 
service  which  this  sly,  prowling  character 
renders,  is  an  interesting  illustration  of 
the  inherent  virtue,  in  the  great  plan  of 
Nature,  of  elements  which  appear  from 
some  points  of  view  unmitigatedly  evil. 

The  taming  of  solitary  specimens  of 
different  species  is  not  uncommon.  Though 
the  taming  itself  is  easy,  the  lack  of  hered- 
itary familiarity  and  subjection  gives  the 
creature's  manners  much  eccentricity ;  and 
his  moral  conduct  as  a  member  of  civilized 
society  is  rather  exceptionable.  He  is 
continually  relapsing  into  the  old  pagan- 
ism, and  his  instincts  break  out  in  a  very 
amusing  manner. 

The  beaver  is  easily  made  a  household 
pet ;  but  he  will  set  himself  at  work,  with 
many  a  wise  look,  in  the  proper  season  at 
building  a  dam  —  perhaps  across  a  corner 
of  the  parlour,  with  toys,  books,  news- 
papers, and  whatever  else  he  can  lay  paws 
upon.  The  crow  is  very  proficient  under 
training;  but  his  hereditary  propensities 
do  not  forsake  him,  and  he  becomes  an 
adroit "  snapper-up  of  unconsidered  trifles." 
A  tame  woodchuck,  I  knew  of,  was  wont 
to  bury  himself  on  the  hearth,  leaving  only 
the  tip  of  bis  nose  visible  out  of  the  ashes. 

There  was  an  old  negro  who  formerly 
lived  in  America,  and  had  built  his  house 
in  a  wild  and  mountainous  place  at  a  dis- 
tance from  other  dwellings.  He  was  a 
singular,  lonely  man ;  but  he  enticed  nu- 
merous wild  creatures  out  of  the  woods 
for  companionship.  Hares,  grey-squirrels, 
flying-squirrels,  birds  of  various  kinds, 
foxes,  raccoons,  &c.,  were  his  household 
pets.  But  such  of  his  few  rude  neigh- 
bours as  occasionally  came  to  his  house, 
began  to  shrug  their  shoulders  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  formidable-looking  rattle- 
snake in  the  midst  of  this  happy  family. 
Tbe  old  man  had  been  overheard  talking 
familiarly  to  it,  and  seen  sometimes  by 
them  —  with   cold  chills   creeping    down 
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their  backs  —  tending  it  in  his  lap,  and 
stroking  it  as  be  did  his  tame  rabbits  1 
Without  doubt  there  was  some  diabolic 
art  about  all  this,  and  some  unceasing  in- 
tercourse with  a  familiar  spirit  1  But  the 
strange  fellow  did  not  seem  to  presume  on 
Any  such  state  of  affairs ;  for  he  had  ex- 
tracted the  poisonous  fangs.  The  rattle* 
snake  was,  of  course,  harmless  while  tbey 
were  out.  They  would  soon  grow  again, 
however ;  but  he  took  the  simple  precau- 
tion of  pulling  them  again  as  soon  as  they 
appeared.  But,  with  his  neighbours,  the 
success  of  the  experiment  was  sufficient 
proof  of  the  exercise  of  unlawful  powers ; 
and  they  watched  an  opportunity,  and 
secretly  killed  the  singular  pet.  Who  can 
tell  but  that  this  superstitious  act  was  a 
serious  loss  ?  This  negro-genius  had,  per- 
haps, taken  the  first  step  toward  domes- 
ticating the  species ;  and  we  do  not  know 
what  hidden  use  may  have  lain  dormant 
in  its  vile  nature.  Perhaps  a  breed  might 
have  been  at  length  established  without 
fangs,  and  with  an  affectionate  disposition. 
Prejudices  equally  stubborn  on  our  part 
might  have  given  way,  until  we  should 
have  come  to  seriously  study  their  capa- 
bilities for  important  service  of  some  kind. 
As  a  slight  and  incidental  use,  they  might 
have  served  as  fine  playthings  to  drop  into 
little  stockings  hung  in  the  chimney  Christ- 
mas Eve.  A  Bantam  breed  only  a  few 
inches  long,  but  with  rattles  of  extraordin- 
ary tone,  would  be  suitable  for  infants  in 
the  cradle.  But,  unfortunately,  it  is  im- 
possible to  allay  the  puerile  prejudices  of 
society  even  for  the  trial  of  an  experiment 
for  its  own  good ! 

The  pigeon  has  been  transformed  to  a 
ridiculous  extent.  The  fantail  is  doomed 
to  chronic  strutting ;  the  tumbler  has  the 
obese  form  of  a  dumpling ;  and  the  pouter 
has  acquired  the  absurd  trick  of  inflating 
his  gullet  to  three  or  four  times  his  size  1 

Man  is  undoubtedly  responsible  for  such 
deformities  as  these ;  but  when  we  notice 
such  aberrations  as  bees  commencing  to 
build  a  five-sided  court,  we  do  not  take 
blame  to  ourselves  for  the  strange  de- 
pravity—  or,  perhaps,  only  absent-mind- 
edness—  in  a  community  of  such  pro- 
verbial wisdom,  and  one  left  so  much  to 
its  own  devices.  There  are  also  some  sin- 
gular variations  among  animals  wholly  in 
the  wild  state.  Notwithstanding  the 
assertion  of  an  eminent  writer,  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  unreasoning  permanency  of  in- 
stinct, that  the  swallow  built  its  nest 
among  the  timbers  of  the  Ark  in  exactly 
its  present  fashion,  I  have  observed  one  in- 
stance of  striking  deviation  from  the  time- 


honoured  plan  in  which  one  of  them  built 
her  nest  skilfully  fixed  to  the  iciide  of  a 
loop  of  rope  which  hangs  down  some  dis- 
tance below  the  rafter  of  a  barn.  It  was 
much  more  secure*  too,  than  if  built  in  the 
old  method,  by  which,  perhaps,  her  early 
ancestor  lost  many  broods  by  the  tumb- 
ling down  of  the  weakly-fastened  nests 
into  the  merciless  hands  of  the  young 
Shems,  Hams,  and  Japheths.  How  many, 
before  Newton,  had  watched  the  fall  of  an 
apple  from  the  tree  without  making  any 
transcendent  discovery  of  planetary  law ! 
So  hundreds'  of  conservative  swallows  had 
seen  this  loop  of  rope  swinging  near  their 
nests  without  revolutionizing  the  style  of 
their  architecture,  until  in  the  head  of  this 
little  radical  it  produced  brilliant  results f 
Similar  instances  of  change  in  performing 
those  tasks,  which  are  popularly  supposed 
to  be  directed  solely  by  a  blind,  unrcasoa- 
ing  impulse,  are  not  rare ;  and  they  oer- 
tainly  show  improvement  rather  than 
degradation. 

Notwithstanding  the  mischief  that  has 
been  wrought  in  the  moral  nature  of  ani- 
mals in  domestication,  for  the  attainment 
of  special  ends,  when  I  see  the  wonderful 
aptitude  of  all  species  under  training— 
and  especially  when  they  become  volun- 
tary reformers  of  their  own  habits  without 
help  of  missionary  work  at  our  hands— I 
am  impressed  with  the  thought  that,  per- 
chance, these  may  be  but  the  steps  in  a 
vast  development  going  on  in  their  ranks, 
too.  Their  instinct,  demoralized,  may  be 
suffering  that  blight  of  vice  which  all 
progress  is  fated  to  breathe  upon  the  old 
forces  and  impulses  which  are  left  behind 
in  its  course.  Let  it  even  be  supposed  to 
slow,  when  the  animal  races  are  left  to 
their  own  ways  without  man's  interference, 
as  to  be  scarcely  visible  even  in  history : 
so  too  are  all  the  great  operations  of  Na- 
ture. Belted  Orion  still  lifts  his  haughty 
arm  in  the  sky,  as  he  did  over  the  mid- 
night visions  of  the  poet  of  Job ;  but  those 
bodies  we  have  ignorantly  named  fixed 
stars  are  all  slowly  shifting  their  posi- 
tions in  the  heavens.  In  these  illumin- 
ated days  ef  science  we  are  permitted  to 
suppose  inconceivable  length  of  time  for 
the  practical  demonstration  of  our  ridicu- 
lous theories.  It  is,  indeed,  wildly  Uto- 
pian to  imagine  that  a  descendant  of  this 
sagacious  hound  will  discover  a  new  mean- 
ing in  Hamlet,  and  that  the  learned  pig  of 
his  day  will  be  able  to  solve  the  problems 
of  Euclid ;  but  the  experience  of  thU  asp 
of  wonders  at  least  demonstrates  that  it  is 
only  the  most  Utopian  ideas  that  stand 
any  chance  whatever  of  realization. 
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From  Dm  Speotator. 
THE  NEW  PRETENDER. 

These  is  something  striking  and  pecul- 
iar, as  well  as  melancholy,  about  the  posi- 
tion of  the  lad  who  is- now,  while  still  under 
seventeen,  the  representative  of  Napoleon 
L,  though  not  his  descendant,  and  the  head 
of  the  Bonaparte  family.    He  is  the  young- 
est of  the  ten  or  twelve  Pretenders  now 
existing  in    Europe,  he  pretends  to  the 
greatest  position,  and  unless  he  is  singu- 
larly self-controlled  and  able,  he  will  be  the 
most  completely  ruined  by  the  pretension. 
Of  the  fourteen  Thrones  of  Europe,  thrones, 
that  is,  in  either  actual  or  potential  exist- 
ence, seven  may  be  said  to  be  exempt  from 
the  annoyance  of  personal  pretensions  even 
casually  recognised.     The  Romanoffs,  in 
spite  of  their  strange  family  history,  have 
no  formidable  cadet  branch,  and  are  not 
menaced  by  any  individual  of  any  other 
line.    Since  the  death  of  the  Cardinal  of 
York,  the  last  Catholic  Stuart,  no  pretender 
of  any  sort  has  made  out  a  claim  to  the 
British  Throne.    The  Hapsburgs  are  alone 
in  their  Empire,  and  have  never  had  among 
them  an  Orleans  branch.    The  Hohenzol- 
lerns  built  their  own  throne,  and  their 
direct  line  has  never  been  broken,  and  their 
title  to  Prussia  as  it  was  in  1860  is  not  at- 
tacked even  in  theory.    The  House  of  Or- 
ange has  no  personal  foe,  and  the  Belgian 
title  is  disputed  by  a  State  —  Holland  — 
rather  than  by  any  individual.    No  one  ex- 
cept Victor  Emanuel  pretends  to  be  King 
of  Italy,  and  no  one  puts  forward  a  claim 
to  be  the  heir  of  Denmark.    Among  the 
separate  countries,  indeed,  only  two  can 
be  said  to  be  seriously  attacked,  and  of 
these  only  one  has  a  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  of  the  first  rank.    There  are  pretenders 
enongh  to  bits  of  kingdoms,  "  illegally,1'  or 
"violently,"  or  "irregularly"  turned  into 
provinces;,    but    their     pretensions    are 
scarcely  now  claims  to  thrones,  and  are 
only  put  forward  in  occasional  protesta- 
tions*   Francis  of  Bourbon  claims  Naples, 
and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  maintains 
his  right  to  Hanover,  and  the  Duke  of 
Angustenburg  says  the  "  sea-surrounded  " 
Duchies  should  have  passed  from  Frederick 
of  Denmark  to  him,  and  Don  Miguel  de 
Braganza  claims  Portugal,  and  a  shadowy 
personage  who  emerges  every  five  years  or 
so  alleges  disconsolately,  but  quietly,  that 
he  ought  to  be  King  of  Sweeten.    Oddly 
enough,  Aw  chance  is,  among  minor  pretend- 
ers, perhaps  the  best,  for  if  the  line  of 
Bernadotte  failed,  and  Scandinavia  shrank 
from  the  terrible  dangers  the  proclamation 
of  a  Republic  would  entail  upon  her  chil- 
dren, the  Swedes  might  think  it  dignified 


to  summon  a  representative  of  the  national 
House  of  Vasa.  But  the  only  active  pre- 
tenders to  great  Crowns,  the  only  men 
whose  chances  of  reaching  thrones  are  at 
once  considerable  enough  to  affect  Euro- 
pean politics,  and  are  denied,  are  the  heirs 
of  the  houres  which  have  reigned  in  Spain 
and  France.  Carlos  de  Borbon  is  actually 
fighting  through  agents  for  the  u  legiti- 
mate" sovereignty  of  Spain,  and  might, 
were  his  party  to  develop  a  great  General 
within  the  regular  army,  or  were  a  man  of 
genius  to  win  the  tiara,  attain  his  ambition 
for  a  time.  The  Prince  of  the  Astoria*, 
the  eldest  son  of  Queen  Isabella,  though 
quiescent  and  little  known,  is  of  all  men 
alive  perhaps  the  one  who  has  the  best 
chance  of  dying  King  of  Spain,  being  the 
one  whom  the  Spanish  army,  if  it  has  a 
preference,  favours  most.  The  Corate  de 
Chambord  might  have  been  declared  King 
of  France  in  1870,  and  annually  claims  the 
throne ;  the  quiet  Corate  de  Paris  is  his  heir, 
as  well  as  that  of  Louis  Philippe ;  while  the 
Prince  Imperial  represents  a  race  but  just 
unseated,  and  a  party  but  three  years  ago 
possessed  of  power  apparently  unassailed. 
So  near  is  he  to  a  throne,  so  strong  is  his 
party  in  his  own  eyes,  and  so  deep  is  the 
influence  of  training,  that  it  would  be  vain 
to  expect  him  not  to  "  pretend,"  and  what 
a  life  does  that  necessity  for  the  Pretender 
involve  I  He  is  driven  by  a  sort  of  fate  to 
be  either  a  conspirator  or  a  failure.  No 
position  tends  to  spoil  the  character  like 
that  of  a  pretender.  An  heir  can  become 
a  political  personage  like  the  Crown  Prince, 
or  lead  society  like  the  Prince  of  Wales,  or 
be  himself  merely,  like  the  Prince  of  Or- 
ange, waiting  until  his  turn  arrive  in  pas- 
sive security ;  but  a  pretender,  and  espe- 
cially a  pretender  claiming  like  the  Napo- 
leons, through  the  popular  will  as  well  as 
heirship,  must  always  be  dreaming,  always 
unsatisfied,  always  feeling  that  every  career 
but  conspiracy  is  utterly  insipid.    He  oocu- 

Sies  in  a  world-wide  suit  the  position  of 
tfchard  Carstone  in  "Jarndyce  v.  Jarn- 
dyce,1' the  claimant  who  is  only  waiting  a 
decision  which  never  comes  in  order  to  be 
rich.  The  prize  is  so  immense,  so  visible 
and  yet  so  distant,  that  the  mental  strain 
towards  it  must  of  itself  interrupt  or  em- 
bitter education.  Learning  will  not  bring 
it,  or  exertion,  or  even  capacity  of  itself. 
No  man  can  say  that  any  acquirement 
would  help  Napoleon  IV.  to  his  throne,  yet 
what  interest  can  any  study,  or  .pursuit,  or 
even  habit  have  for  him,  unless  it  seems  to 
lead  him  there  ?  An  accident,  an  event,  a 
surge  of  popular  emotion,  and  he  may 
mount  the  first  of  European  thrones,  at- 
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tain  a  position  before  which  every  other 
must  in  his  eyes  see  in  poor,  and  till  he  at- 
tains it  life  will  be  insipid.  His  duty  must 
seem  to  himself  preparation,  and  yet  the 
uncertainty,  an  uncertainty  he  cannot  but 
recognize,  must  make  the  preparation 
tedious  or  unreal.  The  success  of  a  pre- 
tender is  the  rarest  of  events,  indeed  Louis 
Napoleon's  is  almost  the  only  instance  in 
modern  history  except  Charles  Stuart's,  for 
Gustavus  Vasa  did  not  "  pretend  "  and 
Louis  XVIII.  was  restored  by  foreign  arms, 
and  the  temptation  must  be  either  towards 
the  career  of  our  own  Charles  Edward, 
that  of  a  restless  adventurer  who,  hoping 
for  a  throne,  remained  without  cultivation, 
and  when  his  hope  died  out  found  only  in 
wine  the  means  of  keepiug  alive ;  or  the 
career  of  the  er-Emperor,  the  silent,  auda- 
cious plotter,  mastered  by  a  fixed  idea. 
The  Prince  Imperial  —  it  seems  he  declines 
the  higher  titular  dignity,  remaining  Prince 
till  France  shall  summon  him  —  may  have 
the  strength  to  avoid  either  course,  to  cul- 
tivate himself  in  patience  until  France  re- 
pents, as  the  Comte  de  Paris  has  done,  or 
live  his  life  in  quiet  expectation,  as  the 
Comte  de  Provence  did;  but  that  is  not 
the  course  his  blood  will  induce,  or  his 
special  position  encourage  him  to  pursue. 
His  theory  is  not  that  of  divine  right,  but 
of  preferential  claim  to  a  popular  election 
which  must  be  rendered  more  possible  by 
a  search  for  popularity.  He  is  surrounded, 
too,  by  men  very  different  from  either  the 
Legitimists  or  the  Orleanists,  by  adventur- 
ers, some  of  them,  no  doubt,  respectable  in 
their  persistent  fidelity,  but  many  of  them 
mere  conspirators,  and  all  of  them  fever- 
ishly anxious  to  regain  the  high  social  posi- 


tion from  which  they  have  been  cast  down* 
They  were   aristocrats  while  the  Empire 
lasted,  and  they  have  not,  like  their  rivals, 
the  bald-headed  Dukes  who   mutter  sar- 
casms on  M.  Thiers,  their  pedigrees  and 
their  estates  on  which  to  fall  back  for  con- 
solation.   Every  interest  will  unite  with 
every  prejudice  to  induce  them   to  spur 
their  chief  into  premature  activity,  and  he 
must  be  a  strong  man  if  under  their  pres- 
sure, and  that  of  his  memories,  and  that  of 
his  family  tradition,  he  can  keep  his  soul  in 
patience  until  his  hour  arrives.    Whether 
he  has  that  strength,  or  any  other,  time 
alone  can  show.      He  has  the  presence 
Pretenders  are  apt  to  lack,  and  inherits  a 
manner  better  than  his  father's ;  but  he  is 
but  a  lad  as  yet,  and  though  Woolwich 
speaks  favourably  of  his  powers,  there  is 
no  proof  he  possesses  the  capacity  to  reign. 
His  function  in  life  is  to  wait,  and  in  history 
waiting  for  a  throne  has  seldom  improved 
the  mind.    The   Stuart  who  waited  and 
won  came  back  without  a  conscience.   The 
Stuart  who  waited  and  lost  acquired  noth- 
ing but  a  manner.     Of  all  tne  Bourbons, 
the  two  who  alone  have  waited  and  won 
returned  unimproved,  or  rather  unaltered 
by  exile,  while  the  Bonaparte  who  waited 
and  succeeded  had  conspiracy  so  stamped 
into  his  character  that  he  conspired  upon  a 
throne.    The  easiest  thine  for  a  Pretender 
is  to  be  Charles  Edward,  a  lively  young 
gentlemen  of  bright  parts,  high  claims,  a 
grand  manner,  and  little  else,  and  that  is 
the  temptation  which  the  Prince  Imperial 
has  most  strenuously  to  avoid.     For  a 
Napoleon  to  build  up  a  third  time  a  throne 
in  France   would  be  a  chance  realising 
gamesters'  wildest  dreams. 


The  Aob  of  the  Vast  Sequoias.  —  Profes- 
sor Asa  Gray,  in  delivering  his  address  before 
the  American  Association  at  Iowa,  naturally 
dwelt  more  especially  on  botany.  He  gave  a 
valuable  leoture,  in  whioh  he  pointed  out  the 
more  remarkable  features,  botanically,  of  the 
American  Continent,  and  as  a  matter  of  course 
he  dilated  on  those  singularly  aged  trees  the 
Sequoias.  Concerning  them  he  asks,  Have  they 
played  in  former  times  and  upon  a  larger  stage 
a  more  imposing  part,  of  which  the  present  is 
but  the  epilogue  ?  We  cannot  gaze  high  up  the 
huge  and  venerable  trunks,  whioh  one  crosses 
the  continent  to  behold,  without  wishing  that 
these  patriarchs  of  the  grove  were  able,  like  the 
long-lived  antediluvians  of  Scripture,  to  hand 
down  to  us,  through  a  few  generations,  the  tra- 
ditions of  centuries,  and  so  tell  us  somewhat  of 


the  history  of  their  race.  Fifteen  hundred  an- 
nual layers  have  been  counted,  or  satisfactorily 
made  out,  upon  one  or  two  fallen  trunks.  It  is 
probable  that  olose  to  the  heart  of  some  of  the 
living  trees  may  be  found  the  circle  that  reoorUi 
the  year  of  our  Saviour's  nativity.  A  few  gen* 
orations  of  sack  trees  might  carry  the  history  a 
long  way  back.  But  the  ground  they  stand 
upon,  and  the  marks  of  very  recent  geological 
change  and  vicissitude  in  the  region  around, 
testify  that  not  very  many  suoh  generations  can 
have  flourished  just  here,  at  least  in  an  on- 
broken  series.  When  their  site  was  covered  bv 
glaciers,  these  Sequoias  must  have  occupied 
other  stations,  if,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
they  then  existed  in  the  land.  —  Silliman't 
American  Journal,  October,  1872. 
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The  Christian  Ethics  of  Dr.  Wuttke,  on  its  appearance  in  Germany,  was  at  once  warmly 
wdoomei  by  all  evangelical  scholars.  Notwithstanding  its  several  German  rivals,  it  still  main- 
tains its  ground  as  the  best  ethical  work  on  the  Continent.  The  best  journals  of  England  and 
America  have  repeatedly  declared  that  a  work  of  this  kind  is  greatly  needed  in  English,  and 
have  called  for  its  translation.  This  want,  Professor  Lacroiz,  at  the  suggestion  of  several  emi- 
nent scholars,  has  supplied. 

Dr.  Wuttke,  the  author  of  the  work,  is  a  thoroughly  evangelical  Lutheran.  This  work  is  a 
discussion  of  the  relations  and  problems  of  human  lite  in  a  positively  scientific,  and  at  the  same 
time  thoroughly  Christian  spirit  Its  inspiring  motive,  as  set  forth  by  the  author  himself,  is  not 
fidelity  to  a  sectarian  creed,  but  **  honest  loyalty  to  the  Gospel.*9 
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On  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Tholuok,  and  after  an  inspection  of  advanced  sheets  of  this 
k>Q  the  Messrs.  Clark  of  Edinburgh  are  bringing  out  an  edition  for  I 


England. 


We  here  subjoin  brief  extracts  from  testimonials  of  high  authority. 

[From  JSTeue  Evangelische  Kirchenzeitung,  Berlin.] 

"As a  whole  the  work  is  so  excellent  that  Hengstenberg's  well-known  utterance,  that  it 
•Md  be  in  the  hands  of  every  pastor,  is  fully  justified." 

[From  Prof.  Sack's  Theologische  Jlufastze,  Bonn.] 

"A  very  thorough  and  very  learned  work,  giving  evidence  of  a  penetrating  insight  and  a 
Christian  spirit  in  its  author." 

[From  the  Bibliothcca  Sacra.] 

"  Dr.  Wuttke's  work  is  enriched  with  constant  reference  to  the  Scripture,  and  is  deserving 
tbe  attentive  study  of  every  theologian  and  pastor.  It  is  a  good  sign  for  Germany  that  a  second 
edition  of  such  a  book  has  been  called  for  in  so  short  a  time." 

[From  Methodist  Quarterly  Review.] 
"It is  one  of  the  best  productions  of  the  age,  in  its  department." 
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BRAMBLEBERRIES,   ETC. 


From  Fraser's  Magazine. 
BRAMBLEBERUIE8. 

I  am  Dot  shock'd  by  failings  in  my  friend, 
For  human  life's  a  sigsag  to  the  end. 
Bat  if  he  to  a  lower  plane  descend, 
Contented  there,  —  alas,  my  former  friend! 


From  the  little  that's  shown 
To  complete  the  unknown, 

Is  a  folly  we  hourly  repeat; 

And  for  once,  I  would  say, 
That  men  lead  us  astray, 

Ourselves  we  a  thousand  times  cheat 


Where  is  the  wise  and  just  man  ?  where 

That  earthly  maiden,  heavenly  fair  7 

Life  slips  and  passes :  where  are  these? 

Friend  7  —  Loved  One  7  —  1  am  ill  at 

Shall  I  give  up  my  hope?  declare 

Unmeaning  promises  they  were 

That  fed  my  youth,  pure  dreams  of  night, 

And  lofty  thoughts  of  clear  daylight? 

I  saw.    I  search  and  cannot  find. 

"  Come,  ere  too  late!  "  'tis  like  a  wind 

Across  a  heath.     Befool'd  we  live. 

—  Nay,  Lord,  forsake  me  not!— forgive! 


Unless  you  are  growing  wise  and  good, 
I  can't  respect  you  for  growing  old; 

Tie  a  path  you  would  fain  avoid  if  you  could, 
And  it  means  growing  ugly,  suspicious,  and 
cold. 


Deny  not  Love  and  Friendship,  tho'  long  and 

vainly  sought; 
Thy  sad  perpetual  craving  with  deepest  proof  is 

fraught. 
Thou  canst  be  friend  and  lover;  else  why  thy 

longing  now  7 
Canst  thou  be  true  and  tender? — of  mortals, 

only  thou  ? 


They  are  my  friends 

Who  are  most  mine, 

And  I  most  theirs, 

When  common  cores 
Give  room  to  thoughts  poetic  and  divine, 
And  in  a  psalm  of  love  all  nature  blends. 


Like  ohildren  in  the  masking  game 
Men  strive  to  hide  their  natures; 

Each  in  his  turn  says,  "  Guess  my  name, 
Disguising  voice  and  features. 


»» 


If  he  draw  you  aside  from  your  proper  end, 
No  enemy  like  a  bosom  friend. 


For  thinking,  one;  for  converse,  two,  no  more; 
Three  for  an  argument;  for  walking,  four; 
For  social  pleasure,  five;  for  fun,  a  score. 


Fidelity. 

Can  I  be  friends  with  that  so  altered  you, 
And  to  your  former  friendly  self  keep  true? 


Well  for  the  man  whom  sickness  makes  more 

tender, 
Who  doth  his  prideful  cravings  then  surrender, 
Owning  the  boon  of  every  little  pleasure, 
And  love  (too  oft  misprised)  a  heavenly  treasure, 
Finding  at  lost  a  truer  strength  in  weakness, 
A  medicine  for  the  bouI  in  body-sickness. 


While  friends  we  were,  the  hot  debates 
That  rose  'twizt  you  and  me!  — 

Now  we  are  mere  associates, 
And  never  disagree. 


We  only  touch  by  surfaces; 
But  Spirit  is  the  oore  of  these. 


To  a  Friend. 

Dear  friend,  so  much  admired,  so  oft  desired, 
'Tis  true  that  now  I  wish  to  be  away. 
You  are  not  tiresome,  no!  but  I  am  tired. 
Allow  to  servant  brain  and  nerves  full  play 
In  their  electric  function,  yea  and  nay. 
Faith  and  affection  do  not  shift  their  ground, 
Howe'er  the  vital  currents  ebb  and  flow. 
To  feel  most  free  because  most  firmly  bound 
Is  friendship's  privilege  :  so  now  I  go, 
To  rest  awhile  the  mystic  nerves  and  brain, 
To  walk  apart,  —  and  long  for  you  again. 


WHAT  MY  FRIEND  SAID  TO  ME. 

Trouble?  dear  friend,  I  know  her  not    God 
sent 
His  angel  Sorrow  on  my  heart  to  lay 
Her  hand  in  benediction,  and  to  say 

"  Restore,  0  child,  that  whioh  thy  Father  lent, 

For  He  doth  now  recall  it,"  long  ago. 

His  blessed  angel  Sorrow!    She  has  walked 
For  years  beside  me,  and  we  two  have  talked 

As  chosen  friends  together.    Thus  I  know 

Trouble  and  Sorrow  are  not  near  of  kin. 
Trouble  distrusteth  God,  and  ever  wears 
Upon  her  brow  the  seal  of  many  cares; 

But  Sorrow  oft  has  deepest  peace  within. 
She  sits  with  Patience  in  perpetual  oalm, 

Waiting  till  Heaven  shall  send  the  healing  balm. 

Dublin  University  Magazine. 
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From  Hie  Quarterly  Review. 

USrUDLISHED  LETTERS  OF  THE  PRINCE88 
CHARLOTTE. 

Nothing  is  more  pathetic  than  old  let- 
ten.    The  most  elaborate  biographies  fail 
to  convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  illustrious 
dead,  unless  supplemented  by  letters  and 
records;  and  even  where  the  actual  life 
was  uneventful  and  obscure,  there  is  al- 
ways an  interest  in  reading  the  words  that 
inrvive  of  a  past  long  gone  by.    There 
exists  an  old  collection  of  letters  by  one 
whose  name  survives  in  history  as  an  em- 
bodiment of  all  that  was  beautiful  and 
graceful    and  hopeful.    The  memory  of 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales  is  still  cher- 
ished, the  sensation  produced  in  England 
by  her  death  has  never  been  forgotten, 
and  the  remembrance  of  it  has  lately  been 
revived  in  many  quarters  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  memoirs  of  Baron  Stock  mar, 
containing  a  description  of  her  happy  mar- 
ried life,  and   of  the  melancholy  circum- 
stances of  her  death.    But  comparatively 
little  is  known  of  her  earlier  history ;  all 
the  public  had  learnt  about  her  was,  that 
the  had  shewn  spirit  in  breaking  off  an  en- 
gagement she  hated,  that  she  was  after- 
ward* most  happily  married,  and  then  cut 
off  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  happiness, 
and  of  the  most  brilliant  prospects.    Her 
fate  is  generally  felt  to  be  tragic,  because 
her  death  put  an  end  to  what  seemed  the 
acme  of  human  felicity,  but  few  have  real- 
ized how  Bhort  that  felicity  had  been,  or 
what  heavy  trials  and  sorrows  had  clouded 
her  childhood  and  girlhood.    In  her  case, 
the  ordinary  experiences  of  a  woman's  life 
were  reversed.    As  a  child  and  girl  she 
was  burdened  with    cares,  overwhelmed 
with  responsibilities  and  struggles;  peace 
and  perfect  careless  happiness,  gaiety  and 
all  that  makes  youth  light  and  happy  were 
unknown  to  ber  till  she  married ;  then  she 
shook  off  cares  and  responsibilities,  and 
then  she  first  felt  free  to  enjoy  youth  and 
fife. 

Princess  Charlotte  was  born  January 
7th,  1790,  at  Carlton  House.  Her  mother, 
aa  is  well  known,  quitted  her  husband' b 
house  for  ever,  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  birth  of  her  child.  The  baby  remained 
but  a  short  time  longer  under  her  father's 
roof;  a  nursery  in  his  house  did  not  ap- 


parently suit  George,  Prince,  of   Wales, 
and  the  poor  little  girl,  not  wanted  by  her 
father,  and  not  allowed  to  be  with  her 
mother,  was  eventually  established  in  a 
house  of  her  own,  with  a  staff  of  govern- 
esses and  maids  under  the  superintend- 
ence first  of  Lady  Elgin,  and  afterwards 
of  Lady  de  Clifford.     Warwick  House,  a 
small  house  adjoining  the  garden  of  Carl- 
ton.  House,   was  chosen  for  her;  it  was 
close  to  her  father's,  it  is  true,  but  practi- 
cally he  never  saw  her.    Once  a  week,  on 
Saturday  afternoons,  she    was  taken  to 
Blackheath,  to  the  house  of  her  grand- 
mother, the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Bruns- 
wick (who  had  returned  to  England  after 
the  death  of  her  husband,  killed  in  battle 
in  1806),  there  to  meet  her  mother  for  an 
hour  or  two.    On  rare  occasions  she  vis- 
ited her  other  grandmother,  old  Queen 
Charlotte,  and  her  aunts  at  Windsor  or 
Frogmore ;  now  and  then  she  was  sent  to 
the  seaside.    Though  her  father  rarely  saw 
her,  and  never  took  any  interest  in  her, 
transferring  to  her  his  hatred  of  her  moth- 
er, he  did  occupy  himself  about  her  so  far 
as  to  interfere  in  all  arrangements  respect- 
ing her,  always  with  a  view  of  preventing 
intercourse  with  her  mother,  and  keeping 
her  as  secluded  and  as  much  in  the  back- 
ground as  possible.    He  especially  avoided 
anything  that  might  appear  like  a  recog- 
nition of  her  position  as  heiress-presump- 
tive to  the  Crown,  for  he  probably  always 
hoped  either  by  the  death  of  her  mother 
or  by  a  divorce  to  be  set  free  to  marry 
again  and  have  a  son  who  would  exclude 
her.    His  mother  Queen  Charlotte  seems 
to  have  shared  both  hiB  dislike  to  her  as 
connected  with  her  mother,  and  his  views 
about  her. 

The  child  was  quick  enough  soon  to  find 
out  their  dislike ;  her  mother,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  allowed  no  control  whatever 
over  her  own  child,  and  only  seeing  her  in  , 
formal  occasional  visits,  was  kind  and 
affectionate  in  manner  to  her.  With  all 
her  faults  (and  possibly  crimes  of  later' 
years),  Caroline,  Princess  of  Wales,  had  a 
warm  and  affectionate  heart ;  she  was  nat- 
urally very  fond  of  children,  and  would 
have  been  a  tender  and  affectionate,  though 
perhaps  not  a  judicious  mother.  No  won- 
der then  that  her  little  girl  clung  to  her, 
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end  that  her  Saturday  afternoon  visits  were 
the  great  event  of  ber  life.  The  probabil- 
ity is,  that  neither  the  Princess  of  Wales 
on  the  one  band,  nor  the  attendants  of  ber 
little  girl,  on  the  other,  were  very  disoreet ; 
between  them  she  very  soon  found  out 
that  the  father,  who  was  cold  and  hard  to 
her,  had  ill-used  the  kind  mother  she  so 
seldom  saw,  and  it  was  but  natural  that 
she  should  become  a  violent  partisan,  of 
the  one  against  the  other.  Of  the  people 
about  her,  there  were  some  she  loved,  but 
they  all  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  Prince 
her  father ;  the  slightest  indulgence  to  her, 
or  even  encouragement  of  her  natural 
affections,  would  have  made  them  liable  to 
dismissal,  and  their  treatment  of  her  must 
therefore  perforce  have  been  constrained. 
Ahe  was,  however,  allowed  a  few  friends 
of  her  own  age ;  there  were  some  children 
living  at  Blackheath  at  that  time,  whose 
parents'  position  was  unexceptionable, 
and  who  were  allowed  to  go  and  play  with 
her  at  her  mother's  on  Saturday  after- 
noons. These,  and  a  few  others,  children 
of  persons  about  the  Court,  remained  her 
friends  through  life,  and  to  one  of  them 
the  Letters  now  before  us  are  addressed. 
They  commence  in  1813,  when  she  was 
just  seventeen  years  'old,  and  give  us  an 
insight  into  as  sad  an  existence  as  any 
young  girl  was  ever  condemned  to.  The 
handwriting  is  scrawling  and  illegible  to  a 
degree,  and  bears  evidence  of  her  neglect-, 
•d  education.  The  grammar  is  often  at 
fault,  the  style  stilted  and  pompous,  like 
that  of  the  novels  of  the  last  century,  with 
which  she  probably  had  a  large  acquaint- 
ance ;  but  it  can  6oarcely  be  called  affected, 
because  it  is  evident  that  she  was  pouring 
out  her  real  feelings  in  the  language  most 
natural  to  her.  She  was  very  sentimental, 
as  girls  of  that  age,  if  naturally  warm-heart- 
ed and  imaginative,  are  sure  to  be :  in  the 
present  day,  the  young  lady  of  seventeen, 
with  feelings  as  strong,  would  probably  veil 
them  in  the  garb  of  slang;  but  in  1818, 
young  ladies  were  fed  on  the  pompous  and 
grandiloquent  style  of  the  literature  of 
the  day  (when  sensational  novels  and  slang 
were  alike  unknown),  and  were  proud  of 
expressing  their  feelings  in  the  warmest 
terms. 
Princess  Charlotte,  in  spite  of  her  lonely 


education  and  loveless  life,  had  retained  a 
most  warm  and  affectionate  heart.  The 
companion  she  most  loved  was  going 
abroad  for  an  indefinite  time,  just  at  the 
time  that  the  Princess  Charlotte  had  had 
her  establishment  changed,  and  had  gone 
through  many  annoyances.  The  friends 
had  exchanged  keepsakes,  and  poor  Char- 
lotte thanks  her  friend  for  a  ring  she  had 
sent  her,  thus :  — 

"  I  am  all  impatienoe  till  I  can  express  my 
thanks  for  the  most  kind  letter  and  beautiful 
ring  which  this  fortunate  evening  has  brought 

me  from  you I  know  I  am  a  very  bad 

person  at  expressing  myself  when  I  feel  much, 
however  that  you  must  excuse  me,  as  the  im- 
pression is  not  the  less  made  to  be  lasting  far 
that;  the  souvenir  of  such  kindness  and  such 
fleet  but  happy  moments  are  likely  to  be  both 
'  doux  et  douloureux  '  to  me,  but  to  the  last  I 
am  much  accustomed.  .  .  .  Tour  delightful  bil- 
let reached  me  whilst  in  the  midst  of  composing 
a  waits  for  you,  and  I  really  believe  it  inspired 
me  more  than  anything  could  have  done.  I  en- 
close it,  and  have  ventured  to  name  it  after  your 
favourite  jewel.  I  cannot  boast  of  the  other  en- 
closure being  in  any  way  equal  to  the  beautiful 
cadeau,  which  I  shall  never  cease  to  wear  ;  but 
as  it  contains  the  hair  you  wished  for,  and  [is] 
a  true  emblem  of  the  feelings  the  donor  will 
ever  entertain  towards  you  far  or  near,  I  flatter 
myself  it  will  be  worn  as  an  answer  to  yours, 
whioh  I  have  turned  round  every  way  in  hopes 
of  finding  a  correspondent  look  in  vain.  ...  I 
feel  very  melanoholy  at  your  leaving  this  coun- 
try, as  I  cannot  but  reflect  on  the  uncertainty 
of  things,  and  what  my  fate  may  be  before  we 
again  meet.  .  .  .  Am  I  asking  too  muoh  in  re- 
peating again  the  wish  of  hearing  often  T  .  .  ." 

This  letter  is  nothing  more  in  itself  than 
a  sentimental  school-girl's  effusion,  but  the 
interest  of  it  lies  in  its  extreme  humility 
and  general  sadness.  As  a  rule,  royal 
children  inevitably  acquire  from  their 
earliest  youth  a  condescending  manner: 
however  true  and  warm-hearted  they  may 
be,  their  every-day  experience,  and  the 
habits  of  .their  lives,  so  entirely  teach  them 
that  in  their  intercourse  with  their  friends 
they  are  always  conferring  favours  rather 
than  receiving  them,  that  the  humble, 
deprecating  tone  of  this  letter  can  hardly 
come  within  the  range  of  their  imagina- 
tion. But  Princess  Charlotte  had  had 
none  of  this  experience.    She  had  taken 
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no  part  in  any  sort  of  Court  life,  except  in 
ber  vieits  to  ber  grandmother  the  old 
Qaeec,  during  which  she  was  repelled  and 
treated  with  severity.  At  the  moment 
this  correspondence  commenced  she  was 
in  some  sort  of  disgrace  with  her  family, 
owing  to  the  effort  she  had  made  a  few 
months  before,  on  the  resignation  of  ber 
former  governess  Lady  de  Clifford  to  have 
her  school-room  routine  relaxed,  and  in- 
stead of  a  new  ''Governess"  to  have  a 
"Lady  "  of  her  own.  The  Dowager  Duch- 
ess of  Leeds  had,  however,  been  appointed 
Governess,  with  Miss  Knight  as  sub-gov- 
erness. These  changes  had  caused  her  to" 
realize  more  and  .more  her  isolation,  and 
made  her  cling  more  than  ever  to  her  few 
friends.  The  one  to  whom  these  letters 
were  addressed  was  unexceptionable,  and 
belonged  to  a  family  in  favour  with  the 
Prince  Regent,  but  even  this  friendship 
was  made  a  cause  of  vexation.  Princess 
Charlotte  was  staying  at  Windsor  with 
her  grandmother,  and  finding  the  Queen 
was  going  to  London,  asked  leave  to  ac- 
company her  to  say  good-bye  to  her 
friend ;  but  the  stiff  reply  was  that "  it  was 
contrary  to  princely  dignity  to  seek  after 
any  one,"  but  the  Queen  would  honour 
the  lady  in  question  with  an  invitation  to 
Windsor.  Charlotte  hereupon  wrote  off  a 
humble  letter  of  apology  to  her  friend  for 
drawing  her  into  what  she  evidently  con- 
sidered the  dreadful  ordeal  of  a  visit  to 
Court. 

The  visit  was,  however,  paid,  and  soon 
afterwards  Charlotte  went  with  the  Court 
to  Weymouth.  She  was  in  bad  health  at 
the  time,  and  her  letters  are  tinged  with 
melancholy,  referring  to  her  rides  and  her 
music  (for  which  she  seems  to  have  had  a 
passion)  as  her  only  interests  or  amuse 


an  ordinarily  good  education,  that  seem* 
never  to  have  been  thought  of.  What 
pained  her  most  was  the  total  ignorance 
in  which  she  was  kept  as  to  the  time  when 
she  was  to  be  emancipated  from  the  se- 
clusion of  her  schoolroom ;  she  was  shrewd 
enough  to  suspect  that  her  father,  in  his* 
anxiety  to  rid  himself  of  her,  would  be 
anxious  to  marry  her  off  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble; but  whether  he  had  any  definite 
plans,  or  whether  any  choice  would  be 
given  her,  she  had  no  means  of  knowing. 
Neither  her  father  nor  her  grandmother, 
nor  any  of  the  persons  about  her,  treated 
her  with  any  kind  of  confidence  or  open- 
ness. She  knew  that,  according  to  ordi- 
nary precedent,  some  changes  should  be 
made  in  her  establishment  when  she  wae 
eighteen  years  old,  but  what  those  changes 
were  to  be  no  one  could  or  would  tell  her, 
although  the  time  was  so  close  at  hand, 
and  she  was  living  with  the  grandmother 
whose  influence  in  the  matter  was  natural- 
ly great,  and  who,  one  would  have  thought, 
was  the  person  of  all  others  bound  to 
si "ow  her  kindness  and  make  up  to  her,  a* 
far  as  possible,  the  loss  of  a  mother's  care 
and  affection.  But,  instead  of  this,  the 
old  Queen  kept  her  at  arm's  length ;  and 
the  very  warmth  and  earnestness  of  the 
girl's  feelings  made  her  resent  this  cold- 
ness and  stiffness  with  a  bitterly  injured 
feeling.  She  writes  from  Windsor  No- 
vember 2nd  (1813) : — 

•«  I  am  pretty  satisfied  that  I  shall  not  be  well 
or  in  spirits  till  I  remove  from  henoe,  which  will 
be  on  tha  10th  of  this  month,  to  London.  .  .  It 
will  perhaps  be  dull  at  first,  as  no  one  I  know 
will  be  there;  but  I  like  town  so  very  much,  and 
intend  to  employ  every  hour  of  the  day,  so  that 
I  look  to  the  change  and  the  settling  with  great 
impatience.    I  shall  have  to  pay  a  visit  of  a 


ment.  She  occupied  herself  a  good  dealp^  here  at  Christmas;  I  fancy  so  is  the  prea- 
with  composing  and  setting  favourite 
verses  to  music,  as .  well  as  with  playing 
and  singing,  and  was  fond  of  serious  oc- 
cupation—  happily  for  her,  for  her  life 
was  totally  devoid  of  all  outward  interests 
or  enjoyment ;  the  dull  stiff  routine  of  old 
Queen  Charlotte  and  her  elderly  daugh- 
ters seems  *to  have  been  considered  quite 
sufficient  to  content  this  clever,  eager  girl. 
As  to  any  idea  of  training  her  for  her  fu- 
ture great  position,  or  even  of  giving  her 


ent  intention,  as  I  am  to  bo  confirmed,  and  take 
the  Sacrament  with  my  '  good  family*  There 
are,  as  there  always  will  be,  various  reports 
about,  some  true,  I  presume,  others  false,  so 
that  I  hardly  know  what  to  believe  and  what 
not.  One  of  them  is  that  I  am  to  have  an  es- 
tablishment on  the  7th  of  January  {her  birth- 
day,] which  is  to  consist  of  four  ladies.  That  I 
am  to  have  one  is,  I  believe,  true;  but  further  I 
cannot  say.  Too  will  easily  believe  it  will  be  a 
subject  of  no  small  interest  to  me  who  these  la- 
dies wEH  be,  and  if  the  nomination  will  be  left 
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to  me.  All  is  in  uncertainty  and  doubt  at  pres- 
ent. ...  Is  it  not  natural  that  I  should  wish  to 
have  my  friends  about  me,  and  more  particularly 
those  who  can  in  no  way  be  exceptionable  to  any 
part  of  the  family,  for  that  is  also  a  matter  to 
be  considered,  and  of  no  small  importance  where 
different  interests  draw  different  camps,  and 
particularly  as  I  have  seen  people  never  spoken 
to  who  may  have  pleased  one  tide  and  not 
another?  .  .  .  Pray  do  not  forget  me:  think 
sometimes  of  my  fate.*' 

When  the  old  Queen  was  lecturing  her 
granddaughter  on  "princely  dignity,"  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  struck  her  that 
leaving  her  to  find  out  the  matters  most 
nearly  concerning  herself  only  through 
the  gossip  she  might  get  her  friends  or  at- 
tendants to  bring  her  was  hardly  the  way 
to  cultivate  that  dignity.  From  the  same 
source,  and  from  her  own  observation, 
this  girl  of  seventeen  was  allowed  to 
know  all  the  squabbles  and  family  jars 
which  she  had  better  have  been  ignorant 
of;  these  were  not  kept  from  her,  but  all 
counsel,  all  kind  advice,  all  knowledge 
that  might  have  been  really  useful  to  her 
just  as  she  was  entering  on  life,  seem  to 
have  been  denied  her  by  the  cruel  and 
short-sighted  policy  of  those  who  gov- 
erned her  education.  Her  Confirmation 
had  been  delayed  unusually  late,  but  there 
is  no  trace  in  her  letters  of  her  thinking  of 
it,  or  looking  forward  to  it,  with  the  least 
sense  of  its  importance,  or  with  any  of  the 
solemnity  and  awe  with  which  even  much 
younger  girls  usually  regard  this  moment, 
let  she  was  neither  frivolous  nor  empty- 
headed;  she  was  good,  thoughtful,  gen- 
erous, and  unselfish,  and  as  we  shall  see 
later,  both  anxious  to  do  her  own  duty 
and  to  help  others  to  do  theirs;  always 
ready  to  sacrifice  inclination  to  duty  and 
self  to  others.  That  such  a  disposition 
should  have  seemed  so  little  affected  by 
one  of  the  most  solemn  religious  acts  of 
life  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  it  had  never  been  brought  before  her 
except  in  a  cold  official  way;  no  glimpse 
of  love,  no  real  earnestness  had  pervaded 
the  formal  u  religious  instruction  "  she  had 
received.  The  age  was  one  of  much  cold- 
ness and  deadness  in  forms,  and  to  that 
prevailing  coldness  was  added,  in  her  case, 
utter  lovelessness.  Queen  Charlotte,  we 
all  know,  was  a  "  good  "  woman,  but  there 
must  have  been  something  thoroughly  un- 
amiable  in  one  who  could  visit  on  her  in- 
nocent grandchild  the  sins  of  the  poor 
child's  mother;  probably  she  saw  in  the 
girl's  enthusiastic  temperament  and  out- 
spoken frankness  and  warm-heartedness 
merely  signs  of  her  mother's  flighty  dis- 


position ;  and  the  very  good  qualities  of  a 
fine  and  loving  nature  were  those  that 
most  alienated  the  stiff  old  Queen.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  she  shewed  the  poor 
child  no  tenderness.  Princess  Charlotte 
was  undutiful,  no  doubt,  not  only  to  her 
but  also  to  the  Prince  Regent,  but  in  her 
wretched  situation,  the  keeping  of  the 
Fifth  Commandment  does  seem  to  have 
been  well-nigh  impossible  to  her.  We 
will  follow  her  to  London  at  this  time  to 
await  in  her  solitary  home  the  unknown 
fate  her  eighteenth  birthday  was,  as  she 
thought,  to  bring  her.  On  No veinber  29th 
she  writes  from  Warwick  House, — 

,  "  Ton  will  see  by  the  date  I  am  in  town  again. 
You  will  be  glad,  I  flatter  myself,  to  hear  that  I 
have  been  settled  here  three  weeks  for  good,  ex- 
cept a  week,  the  1st  of  January,  when  I  am  to 
go  to  Windsor  to  be  confirmed,  &o.  &o.  In  ev- 
ery  sense  of  the  word  it  is  for  good,  as  I  am 
quite  well  again,  and  indeed  feel  quite  comforta- 
ble, as  I  have  been  left  quiet.  Nobody  has  been 
in  town  of  my  friends,  but  I  have  filled  up  my 
day  with  masters.  I  draw  a  great  deal,  also; 
and  have  composed  some  more  things  for  tbe 
piano.  ...  I  am  both  delighted  and  satisfied 
with  my  two  masters,  and  they  both  give  me 
great  encouragement  to  proceed.  ...  I  am  de- 
lighted to  say  C — s  [somo  girls  she  had  known 
from  childhood]  are  to  be  in  town  to-day,  so 
that  I  hope  to  enjoy  them  nearly  three  weeks 
quietly,  though  they  are,  I  am  very  sorry  to  say, 
far  from  being  favourites  at  Windsor;  and 
though  no  prohibition  was  given  to  my  seeing 
them,  yet  there  was  an  expression  of  not  too 
much  intimacy;  and  the  Queen  said,  '  she 
never  could  taste  those  young  ladies.'  I  will 
do  her  justice  in  saying  nothing  has  passed  of 
that  sort  sinoe  I  came  to  town.  There  were  sev- 
eral abominable  lies  set  about  before  I  came 
away,  and  had  been  believed;  it  was  very  un- 
comfortable for  the  time;  nothing  since,  how- 
ever. As  to  an  establishment,  I  know  nothing 
more  of  it  than  when  I  wrote  last" 

The  Queen's  severity  and  objections  to 
her  granddaughter  s  most  innocent  friend- 
ships with  the  few  companions  of  her 
childhood  were  not  likely  to  increase  toe 
^Princess's  taste  or  respect  for  the  eti- 
quette which  the  Queen  considered  so 
necessary,  but  of  which  the  Princess  was 
intensely  impatient.  She  complains  of 
the  '*  formality  "  of  her  friend's  letters  to 
her,  saying :  — 

"You  need  not  be  afraid  of  tiring  me  with  your 
long  letters,  which  are  always  too  short  a  great 
deal,  and  are  made  more  so  by  the  epaee  you 
leave  at  the  top,  which  can  then  only  allow  of 
very  few  lines  to  one  who  so  eagerly  devours 
them;  perhaps  you  are  thinking  of  etiqvdtt, 
that  odious  word,  which  is  well  for  great  people  « 
and  great  oooasions,  but  which  ought  not  and 
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need  never  rarely  obtrude  itself  beyond  what  is 
absolutely  necessary  between  two  friend*.  Am 
I  not  taking  a  great  liberty  with  yon  in  saying 
this?  do  I  stand  veigr  guilty  in  your  sight?  or 
tm  I  to  be  forgiven  ?  " 

The  month  of  December  had  now  ar- 
rived ;  Charlotte  was  to  "  come  out "  for 
the  first  time  in  a  very  limited  way,  and 
her  anticipations  of  a  marriage  being  ar- 
ranged for  her  were  soon  to  be  realized. 
In  a  letter  of  December  15th  (1813)  she 
thus  describes  the  great  event  which  had 
broken  in  upon,  and  apparently  put  an 
end  to,  her  schoolgirl  life :  — 

"  Since  my  last  letter  to  you,  the  Queen  has 
been  in  town  for  a  great  party  at  Carlton 
House  to  all  the  foreigners.  On  Thursday  it 
was,  and  I  mast  confess  it  was  the  only  very 
good  party  I  have  ever  been  at  as  yet;  as  there 
was  very  little  form,  and  one  could  walk  about 
sod  talk  to  everybody.  The  night  before,  too, 
there  was  a  small  party,  but  that  went  off  well 
too,  as  it  did  not  flag  at  all,  and  the  Prince  [her 
Cither]  was  in  very  great  good-humour  with 
everything  and  everybody —  myulf  not  except- 
ed." 

This  was  so  rare  an  event  that  she  could 
not  help  dashing  the  words  strongly.  The 
Prince  had  a  very  strong  motive  for  con- 
ciliating her  just  then ;  there  can  be  no 
doubt  he  was  anxious  to  get  rid  of  her  by 
concluding,  as  quickly  aa  possible,  the 
marriage  Tie  had  in  view  for  her.  She  may 
have  suspected  his  intentions  beforehand, 
but  certainly  had  had  no  idea  that  her  fate 
was  to  be  so  rapidly  sealed.  She  goes  on 
to  say:  — 

"I  go  to  Windsor  on  Wednesday,  the  20th, 
for  ten  days;  I  shall  return  for  certain  the  2nd 
January  (it  will  be  Sunday)  after  church ;  24th 
I  am  to  be  confirmed,  and  25th  to  take  the  Sa- 
crament. The  Prince  wishes  I  should  be  with 
the  Queen  both  Christmas  and  New  Year's 
Days.  You  know,  I  hate  Windsor,  so  that  ten 
days  is  too  much.  However,  as  it  is  not  a  resi- 
dence, and  to  get  me  a  little  more  out  of  the 
schoolroom,  I  submit" 

This  seems  a  sad  state  of  mind  for  a  girl 
who  was  looking  forward  to  her  Confir- 
mation and  her  Christmas  family  party. 
Now,  at  the  end  of  her  letter,  she  passes 
on  to  tell  her  friend  of  the  great  event  to 
which  all  the  unwonted  graciousnesB  of 
her  family  had  been  the  prelude :  — 

"  I  cannot,  after  all  your  kindness  to  me, 
avoid  or  prevail  on  myself  not  to  tell  you  what 
tat,  and  what  i$  to  happen,  .  .  •  On  Friday 
night  the  Prince  of  Orange  arrived  in  England ; 
the  Prince  (Regent)  wished  excessively  I  should 
see  him,  whioh  I  agreed  to.  On  Sunday  eve- 
ning I  dined  at  Carlton  House  to  meet  him  with 


a  small  party  —  the  Castlereaghs,  Llverpools, 
Lord  Batburst,  two  Fagels,  besides  the  Duohess 
of  Leeds,  and  myself  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
During  the  evening  I  was  called  out  to  say  what 
I  thought  of  him,  and,  in  short,  to  decide  in  his 
favour  or  not,  on  so  short  an  acquaintance. 
However,  I  decided,  and  in  hie  favour ;  we 
are  fiance,  or  promie,  therefore,  on  his  return 
from  Holland.  I  confess  I  was  more  agitated 
than  I  can  express  at  the  whole  proceeding. 
The  Prince  was  so  much  affected  himself,  but  so 
happy,  that  it  has  quite  appeared  to  me  since 
like  a  dream!  He  was  with  me  Monday  and 
yesterday,  when  I  took  leave  of  him,  as  he  is 
off  to-day  for  Holland,  and  will  not  be  able  to 
return  before  spring.  He  thinks  about  April, 
when  he  will  go  to  Berlin  and  bring  over  his 
family  here  for  a  short  time.  He  told  me  yes- 
terday what  has  cut  me  to  the  heart  nearly,  that 
he  expected  and  wished  me  to  go  abroad  with 
him  afterwards  to  Holland,  but  that  I  should 
have  a  home  here  and  there,  and  be  constantly 
coming  backwards  and  forwards;  that  he  wished 
me  to  go  to  Berlin,  and  travel  in  different  parts 
of  Germany.  He  was  all  kindness,  I  mast  say; 
at  the  same  time,  as  he  told  me,  it  should  never 
prevent  my  seeing  and  having  my  friends  with 
me  aa  much  as  ever  I  liked;  that  be  should  be 
happy  if  they  would  all  go  with  me,  or  else 
come  and  see  me;  his  anxious  wish,  I  must  say, 
is  to  do  what  I  like  as  much  as  possible  to  make 
me  happy,  and  study  everything  that  can  make 
me  so.  I  have  only  to  add  that  this  latter  plan 
must,  as  you  will  see,  remain  in  perfect  uncer- 
tainty, as  it  must  depend  upon  a  Peace  and  that 
all  is  safe,  and  no  Frenchmen  remaining  any- 
where, or  else  I  could  not  certainly  go;  besides 
which,  this  is  a  step  which  cannot  be  taken 
without  consent  of  Parliament  I  should  not,  I 
think,  be  abroad  more  than  six  weeks,  or  per- 
haps three  months  at  a  time;  and  considering 
this  is  an  advantage  which  hereafter  I  could  not 
have,  1  feel  more  reconciled.  Spring  is  the  ear- 
liest time  when  he  could  possibly  return.  When 
he  does,  he  is  to  go  to  Berlin  and  bring  his  fam- 
ily over  for  a  little  time,  and  when  they  arrive 
I'  suppose  the  marriage  will  take  place.  I  be- 
lieve I  have  now  told  you  everything.  I  assure 
you  all  has  passed  so  quickly,  I  often  cannot 
help  thinking  it  is  a  dream." 

The  poor  girl,  thus  hurried  into  an  en- 
gagement, must  have  been  glad  at  a  pros- 
pect of  escape  from  her  solitary  life,  but,  in 
spite  of  the  subjection  in  which  she  had 
been  kept,  she  had  independence  of  charac- 
ter and  an  obstinate  will  which  made  them- 
selves felt  the  moment  she  was  called  upon 
to  act.  Her  generous  nature  impelled  her 
to  make  the  most  of  the  Prince  of  Orange's 
attentions  and  of  his  kind  manners  to  her ; 
but  she  had  no  real  respect  or  liking  for 
him,  or  she  would  not  have  expressed  so 
much  uneasiness  at  the  prospect  of  having 
to  live  in  his  own  country.  Her  reluctance 
to  leave  England  was,  however,  mixed  up 
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with  other  feelings :  with  all  her  humility 
and  self-forge tf illness  towards  her  friends, 
she  had  a  very  strong  feeling  about  her 
own  position  as  eventual  heiress  to  the 
Crown  of  England.  She  resented  the 
neglect  which  had  allowed  her  to  grow  up 
with  none  of  the  training  requisite  for  her 
station,  and  now  she  resented  still  more 
any  idea  of  alienating  her  from  her  country. 
In  Baron  Stockmar's  memoirs  a  supposi- 
tion is  hinted  at  that  one  of  the  objects  of 
the  Prince  Regent  and  his  friends  in  urging 
on  the  Orange  marriage  was  the  hope  that, 
once  settled  abroad,  Princess  Charlotte 
would  lose  all  affection  for  England,  be- 
come identified  with  her  husband's  country, 
and  so  be  easily  induced  to  abdicate  her 
own  rights  in  favour  of  any  son  she  might 
have  who  would  be  educated  in  England. 
If  such  a  scheme  ever  existed,  its  authors 
can  have  had  but  a  very  false  conception 
of  her  character.  They  probably  reckoned 
on  her  impulsiveness  and  power  of  attach- 
ing herself  to  those  about  her  for  effacing 
her  early  impressions,  but  they  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  real  strength  of  character  and 
lefty  idea  of  the  duties  to  which  she  might 
he  called,  which  all  the  faults  of  her  educa- 
tion had  been  unable  to  stifle. 

When  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  gone, 
and  the  influence  of  his  kind  and  consider- 
ate manners  was  no  longer  present  to  bias 
Princess  Charlotte  and  win  her  over  to  his 
wishes,  her  mind  dwelt  more  and  more  on 
the  hints  which  had  been  thrown  out  of 
weaning  her  from  England,  and  she  came 
to  the  conclusion  to  frustrate  by  every 
means  in  her  power  such  a  design.  At  the 
same  time  she  seems  to  have  wished  to  face 
all  the  duties  of  her  new  situation  in  a 
thoroughly  houest  spirit ;  there  is  no  trace 
of  frivolity  in  the  tone  of  her  letters  at  this 
period ;  they  express  a  great  wi&h  to  pre- 
pare herself  for  the  future,  some  dread  of 
it,  generally  sad  impressions  of  life,  and  a 
nervous  anxiety  to  Keep  about  her  the  few 
friends  she  really  loved.  She  does  not  seem 
to  have  flattered  herself  with  the  idea  of 
any  real  attachment  between  herself  and 
her  future  husband,  but  simply  to  have 
hoped  for  a  quiet  life  with  him ;  at  eighteen 
years  old  she  had  already  gone  through  so 
much  vexation  and  so  many  trials  that 
peace  alone  was  all  she  longed  for.  Hap- 
piness, or  the  possibility  of  anything  beyond 
the  absence  of  positive  annoyance,  she 
seems  to  have  had  no  faith  in  as  regarded 
herself.  Her  own  affairs  did  not,  however, 
entirely  engross  her,  even  in  this  great 
crisis  of  her  life.  She  had  been  very  anx- 
ieus  that  a  lady  whom  she  had  known  from 
childhood  should  consent  to  be  one  of  her 


attendants,  in  case  any  choice  was  left  her 
in  forming  her  establishment.  She  be- 
lieved the  lady  to  be  well  qualified  to  be  a 
comfort  and  a  help  to  her  in  a  situation 
"  which  "  (as  she  writes)  "  may  be  a  very 
painful  and  difficult  one,  with  few  about 
me  I  could  trust  or  like."  The  lady  in 
question,  however,  had  refused  to  entertain 
the  idea,  alleging  as  a  reason  that  her  own 
home  duties  claimed  her  whole  time. 
Charlotte,  far  from  being  offended,  as  she 
might  have  been,  describes  the  whole  tran- 
saction in  the  most  generous  terms  to  her 
friend  and  correspondent,  dwelling  princi- 
pally on  her  own  remorse  at  having  placed 
the  lady  in  the  embarrassing  position  of 
refusing,  and  throwing  herself  entirely  into 
the  lady's  view  of  the  matter,  much  as  it 
pained  her.  She  tells  her  friend  of  the 
affair,  and  writes  thus :  — 

"  Perhaps  I  was  doubly  selfish  in  having  §o 
fixed  my  eyes.  This  I  oannot  but  say,  that 
■*s  reasons  are  too  good,  too  sensible,  and 
too  urgent  not  at  onoe  to  strike  conviction. 
Had  I  at  first  allowed  myself  to  think  of  them, 
the  truth  might  have  flashed  across  my  mind, 
and  prevented  the  proposal  ever  reaching  her 
ears.  I  do  not  regret  it,  ar  it  may  be  one  of 
the  few  proofs  I  can  give  of  the  worth  of  the 
admiration  I  have  ever  expressed.  .  .  .  Her 
ever  leaving  her  husband  would  be  wholly  oat 
the  question  and  impossible  and  I  sincerely  ap- 
plaud her  the  more  for  following  out  the  line 
of  conduct  she  has  marked  out  for  bereelt  I 
wish,  not  and  will  not  urge  more  to  distress  her, 
or  make  another  refusal  painful." 

She  goes  on,  however,  to  enter  into  va- 
rious plans  which  show  how  much  she  had 
the  appointment  at  heart,  and  how  mncb 
pain  the  refusal  gave  her,  but  still  with  the 
same  generous  anxiety  to  defend,  as  it  were 
the  person  in  question  for  the  resolution  she 
had  taken.  There  must  have  been  in  the 
Princess  a  generosity  and  a  sense  of  jus- 
tice very  unusual  in  a  young  person,  and 
still  more  unusual  in  royalty,  to  make  her 
take  so  unselfishly  a  disappointment  which 
the  lady  who  caused  it  had  feared  might 
alienate  the  Princess  from  her  for  ever. 

With  reference  to  her  own  affairs,  she 
writes,  January  20, 1814,  betraying  doubt 
and  anxiety,  and  yet  still  a  wish,  if  she 
marries  the  Prince  of  Orange,  loyally  to 
do  her  duty  to  him  and  his  family :  — 

"  My  fate,  I  feel,  is  an  uncertain  one  ...  at 
least  I  hope  I  have  the  prospect  of  enjoying  all 
the  happiness  of  a  private  and  domestio  life  for 
some  years  (until  it  is  necessary  I  should  be 
called  forth  to  aot),  with  the  power  of  royal 
splendour  attached  to  it  to  bo  called  forth  when 
it  is  necessary  or  agreeable;  for  that  view  of 
things  should  ever  continue.    The  Prince  will 
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certainly  be  obliged,  from  his  situation  and  con- 
nections, to  join  and  give  active  service;  it  is 
his  own  wish  —  and  certainly  in  that  case  woald 
be  mine,  that  I  should  go  with  him  —  to  Hol- 
land first,  and  then  to  different  places  in  Ger- 
many. True,  all  this  is  in  uncertainty,  though, 
si  I  apprehend,  it  will  be  arranged  and  settled; 
and  consent  of  Parliament,  I  fancy,  must  be  ob- 
tained before  I  can  leave  England;  however, 
there  cannot  be  insurmountable  difficulties." 

The  idea  that  her  permanent  home  was 
to  be  abroad  bad  evidently  at  this  time 
not  even  dawned  on  her.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  what  the  Prince  of  Orange  him- 
self bad  said  to  her,  she  was  entirely  in 
the  dark  as  to  all  the  arrangements  con- 
cerning her  marriage.  She  had  been  for- 
bidden to  mention  the  subject  to  her 
mother;  neither  her  father  nor  her  grand- 
mother deigned  to  give  her  the  least  idea 
of  what  was  to  be  arranged  and  settled  for 
her.  In  the  same  letter  she  thus  describes 
her  visit  to  Windsor  for  her  Confirmation, 
immediately  after  her  engagement :  — 

"I  have  now  to  offer  you  a  thousand 
apologies  for  the  most  incoherent  and  scrawled 
epistle  that  ever  was,  some  time  ago,  giving  you 
an  account  of  the  sudden  and  unexpected  turn 
things  have  taken  in  my  future  fate:  I  hardly 
knew  what  I  wrote,  I  was  so  agitated.  I  went 
through  quite  an  ordeal  at  Windsor;  what 
with  congratulation*,  ill-concealed  joy,  as  ill- 
ooncealed  sorrow,  good  humour  and  bad  peep- 
ing out,  my  Confirmation  and  the  Sacrament, 
and  little  jokes  and  witty  sayings  that  were  cir- 
culating, I  was  both  excessively  put  out  and 
overcome;  and  when  I  returned  to  town,  was 
quite  ill  for  some  days  afterwards.  I  made  a 
flying  visit  on  New  Year's  Day,  and  returned 
the  day  after,  when  I  met  the  Duchess  of  York, 
all  kindness  and  as  amiable  as  possible  about  it, 
very  happy  at  it,  as  she  is  extremely  fond  of 
her  nephew.  «Ever  since,  I  have  remained 
quietly  in  London.  .  .  .  My  birthday  I  was 
condemned  to  spend  alone." 

These  passages  about  her  own  affairs 
occur  in  the  course  of  very  long  letters, 
the  greater  part  of  which  are  devoted  to 
her  friend's  concerns  and  the  part  she 
takes  in  them.  Throughout  the  corre- 
spondence it  is  very  remarkable  how  even 
at  the  most  critical  periods  of  her  life  she 
Dot  only  never  forgets  the  interests  of 
others,  but  always  seems  more  inclined  to 
dwell  on  them  than  on  herself.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly part  of  the  m&ier  of  Royalty  to 
shew  a  flattering  interest  in  those  they 
address,  but  in  these  letters  there  is  some- 
thing more  than  this:  there  is  the  evi- 
dence of  a  really  sympathetic  nature  caus- 
ing her  always  to  put  herself  in  the  place 
of  others,  and  to  enter  into  the  affairs  of 
those  she  loved,  before  even  thinking  of 


her  own ;  and  the  same  force  of  imagina- 
tion and  power  of  sympathy  made  her  al- 
ways both  just  and  generous  to  those  she 
most  disliked.  Any  act  of  kindness  from 
her  father  —  anything  she  could  find  to 
praise  in  her  grandmother — she  never 
omits  to  chronicle,  and  seems  to  rejoice  in 
doing  so. 

The  subject  of  the  marriage  began  to  be 
publicly  discussed,  and  the  propriety  of 
sanctioning  the  removal  from  the  country 
of  the  heiress  to  the  Crown  was  much  dis- 
puted. Though  kept  as  much  as  possible 
in  the  dark  by  her  family,  and  forbidden 
to  talk  on  the  subject,  Princess  Charlotte 
nevertheless  contrived  to  hear  many  of 
the  reports  afloat.  She  wished  to  know 
all  that  was  said,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
ing herself  to  a  right  conclusion  regarding 
the  conflicting  duties  she  might  owe  to 
her  foreign  husband  and  to  the  country 
she  might  one  day  have  to  govern.  It  is 
surely  creditable  to  her  that,  considering 
the  life  she  had  led  and  her  enthusiastic 
nature,  instead  of  exulting  in  the  prospect 
of  the  freedom  marriage  would  give  her,  all 
her  thoughts  on  the  subject  were  earnest 
and  serious,  influenced  only  by  the  desire 
conscientiously  to  attend  to  every  claim 
made  on  her  by  her  position.  She  writes  on 
February  14th  in  a  tone  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  a  far  older  head  and  that 
shews  how,  in  all  the  heartless  transactions 
of  which  she  was  the  victim,  her  heart  re- 
mained true,  and  warm,  and  upright.  After 
thanking  her  friend  for  her  "  kindness  relat- 
ing to  a  future  event,  which  I  believe  to  be 
at  once  the  most  important  and  most  awful 
step  in  one's  life,"  she  goes  on  to  say :  — 

• 

••  I  am  told,  God  knows  how  truly,  that  when 
declared  to  the  States-General,  it  did  not  please. 
The  Dutch  are  naturally  very  jealous,  and  they 
imagined  it  was  a  trial  to  annex  Holland  and 
the  commerce  to  this  country  for  ever.  I  will 
tell  you,  too,  that  I  believe  the  subject  of  my 
quitting  this  country  will  be  made  a  cause  of 
much  debate  as  soon  as  Parliament  meets.  My 
own  family,  and  the  head  of  it,  too,  is  very  de- 
sirous I  should  leave  it,  which  I  cannot  say  I 
am,  as  I  feel  naturafly  excessively  attached  to 
the  country  I  was  born  and  educated  in.  You 
must  be  sensible,  too,  that  I  have  been  as  yet  so 
very  little  out,  and  so  little  known,  that  £  am 
nearly  a  stranger,  and  leaving  it  with  that  im- 
pression would,  I  think,  never  do.  What  I  am 
anxious  for  is,  that,  at  all  events,  no  absolute 
prohibition  shall  pass,  so  as  wholly  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  my  going  even  if  I  wished  it; 
for  if  such  a  law  was  passed,  you  will  bo  aware 
how  very  painful  it  might  hereafter  be  to  me, 
when  1  may  (with  truth  to  you)  say  that  he 
may  be  liked  much  better  than  he  is  now.  For 
this  reason,  that  he  is  nearly  a  stranger  to  me, 
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and,  as  you  may  suppose,  naturally  dying  of 
shyness  and  fear  predominant  in   all  his  few 
visits  to  me,  though  to  do  him  justice,  he  was 
all  kindness  and  amiability,  and  endeavoured 
all  he  couM  to  make  me  more  at  my  ease,  and  to 
soften  down  the  visit  abroad.     This  is  so  muoh 
the  sense  of  all  his  letters,  that  I  oannot  but 
think  of  it;  my  wishes  would  be  certainly  not 
to   think  of  moving  from  England  for  a  year 
at  least  after  the  event  ...  As  to  anything 
certain  or  settled  I  cannot  tell  you  a  word,  as  I 
have  not  heard  or  been  told  nny thing  of  the 
arrangements.     All  I  oan  therefore  tell  you  is, 
that,  when  he  was  going  he  told  me,  '  I  shall 
return  as  soon  as  possible*  —  March  the  soonest ; 
I  should  think  the  end  of  April.'    It  now  may 
be  sooner,  as,  from  a  letter  I  got  yesterday,  be 
seems  to  be  heartily  ennuye   in  Holland,  and 
very  anxious  to  return  to  England;  and  if  so, 
the  moment  he  comes  and  he  has  been  here  a 
week,  it  will  take  place,  I  fancy,  as  I  never  saw 
any  one  in  such  a  hurry  for  it  to  be  done  as  the 
head  of  my  family  [her  father].     In  his  letter 
he  again  refers  to  his  wish  of   my  choosing 
ladies  from  among  my  own  friends.  ...  I  will 
not  bo  fool  enough  to  try  and  make  you  believe 
that  it  was  an  unbiassed  choice.    The  fact  of 
the  story  is,  that  they  were  so  anxious  always, 
and  feared  so  much  any  entrave  to  it,  that 
when  they  found  there  was  a  chance  they  con- 
trived to  hurry  the  matter  on  so  as  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  hesitation  except  decidedly  yes 
or  no,  .  .  When  I  reflect  on  it,  I  believe  it  — 
(Considering  my  peculiar  and  delicate  situation 
—  the  wisest  measure  I  could  adopt.    I  was  al- 
lowed to  go  to  Connaught  Place  [her  mother's 
house]  on  the  7th  of  last  month  [her  birthday], 
but  not  to  dine  there.     My  birthday  was  kept 
quietly  at  home,  and,  except  for  a  few  cadeaux, 
totally  ncgleoted.    I  thought  she  [her  mother] 
looked    ill    and  grown  thin,  and  her  spirits 
wretchedly  bad:  sinoe  then  I  have  not  been. 
The  interdict  as  to  my  informing  her  [of  her 
marriage]  has  not  been  taken  off:  but  I  have 
broken  through  it,  as  I  could  not  endure  her  be- 
ing the  last  to  be  told  of  what  so  nearly  affected 
her  child.     I  wrote  the  other  day  to  her,  and 
her  answer  was  better  than  I  had  hoped  to  re- 
ceive, as   I  happen  to  know,  from  the  best 
authority,  that  she  did  not  like  it.    It  was 
short,  and  very  good-natured  to  me.    That  is 
over  .  . 


>> 


The  Prince  of  Orange  was  one  of  a  large 
and  affectionate  family,  and  Princess  Char- 
lotte's warm-hearted  nature  rejoiced  in 
the  prospect  of  being  admitted  am  on  £3 1 
them.  She  mentions  in  the  same  letter 
that  she  is  Bending  over  dolls  and  cradles 
as  presents  to  his  youngest  sister  [then 
about  four  years  old.  afterwards  Princess 
Albert  of  Prussia],  "  the  very  little  Orange 
child,"  of  whom  she  has  heard  amusing  ac-' 
counts,  and  of  whom  she  says,  "  a  little 
vice  thing  is  an  acquisition,  I  think,  gen- 
erally in  a  family;  so  I  am  not  sorry  to 


have  so  young  a  sister.  Last  night 
brought  me  a  letter  from  *  la  Douairiere  • 
[the  Dowager  Princess  of  Orange,  grand- 
mother to  the  Hereditary  Prince],  in  an- 
swer to  a  very  dutiful  one  I  wrote  her. 
The  young  Princess  [her  intended  mother- 
in-law,  wife  of  the  reigniug  Prince]  I  am 
satisfied  I  shall  like.  .  .  ." 

On  the  whole  she  seems  at  this  time  to 
have  made  up  her  mind  to  look  at  the 
bright  side  of  things  and  take  as  cheerful 
a  view  as  she  could  of  the  future.    The 
next  letter,  dated  February  26th,  is  writ- 
ten in  a  merrier  mood   than  almost  any 
other    in    the    collection.     She  describes 
how  she  and  two  or  three  girls  of  her  ac- 
quaintance act    French  proverbs,  written 
for  them  by  her  governess,  Miss  Knight  — 
the  governess  and  maids  forming  the  au- 
dience ;  she  had  also  been  allowed  to  see  a 
courier,  lately    arrived    with    despatches 
from  the  seat  of  war  in   Germany,  whose 
account  of  the  gossip  current   at    head- 
quarters had  amused  her.     As  usual,  she 
enters  warmly  into  all  her  correspondent's 
interests.    Of    her   own   affairs    she  re- 
ports :  — 

"  The  interdict  [not  to  speak  of  her  marriage, 
though  it  was  everywhere  talked  about]  h;is  at 
last  been  taken  off  my  tongue.  Lord  Liver* 
pool  [Prime  Minister]  was  with  me  the  other 
day,  to  say  I  might  now  write  and  inform  the 
Princess  [her  mother]  of  it,  as  it  was  no  longer 
to  be  kept  secret,  and  it  would  be  strange  if 
she  were  not  the  first  informed  of  it  Indeed, 
Lord  Clancarty,  at  the  Hague,  had  orders  to 
send  over  a  person  of  high  rank  to  ask  me  for 
the  Hereditary,  and  as  he  was  either  on  his  way 
or  soon  would  be,  I  might  tell  it  to  whoa  I 
liked;  and  as  to  all  future  arrangements,  I 
should  be  informed  of  them  hereafter.  As  yon 
may  believe  and  suppose,  from  the  moment  it 
was  talked  of  here  so  universally  I  could  not,  in 
delicacy  of  feeling,  keep  it  from  my  mother,  and 
therefore  what  I  wrote  afterwards,  in  conse- 

?uence  of  this  permission,  was  for  format  sake. 
t  went  off  better  than  I  expected,  for  I  had 
both  a  kind  and  good-humoured  letter  on  it, 
whioh  I  oommunioated  to  higher  powers  [her 
father],  and  in  a  few  days  I  propose  going  to 
see  her,  which  will  be  proper,  as  I  have  not 
done  so  since  my  marriage  being  announced  to 
her.0 

In  these  references  to  her  mother* 
Princess  Charlotte  certainly  never  speaks 
as  if  blind  to  her  mother's  fault*,  or  in- 
clined to  espouse  her  cause  with  anything 
like  violent  partisanship.  But  she  did  feel 
that  whatever  her  mother's  conduct  might 
have  been,  she  was  subjected  to  wanton 
insult  and  ungenerous  petty  persecution ; 
and  certainly  none  can  blame  her  for  die> 
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regarding  her  father's  orders  as  to  the 
time  of  announcing  her  marriage  to  her 
mother.  In  the  recently  published  .me- 
moirs of  Baron  Stockmar,  a  speech  is  at- 
tributed to  her  f  after  her  marriage  to  Leo- 
pold) to  the  effect  that  "  her  mother  was 
tad,  bat  she  would  not  bare  been  so  bad 
if  her  father  had  not  been  much  worse ;  " 
and  this  has  been  commented  on  as  shew- 
ing "most  unfilial  impiety."  But  when 
reading  the  evidence  in  her  own  letters  of 
the  treatment  she  experienced  from  both 
parents,  we  cannot  wonder  at  it ;  indeed 
she  mast  have  been  either  Btupid  or  heart- 
less if  she  could  hare  avoided  coming  to 
this  conclusion.  If  her  father  wished  to 
keep  her  from  her  mother,  one  would  have 
thought  he  would  have  tried  to  win  her 
affection  for  himself;  but  instead  of  this, 
whilst  using  her  as  an  instrument  by 
means  of  which  he  might  insult  her  moth- 
er in  every  way,  he  and  the  old  Queen  in 
their  relations  with  herself  still  continued 
to  treat  her  as  a  child,  or  rather  as  a  slave, 
for  a  child  is  generally  treated  with  per- 
sonal kindness,  whereas  in  her  case  neither 
kindness  nor  confidence  was  shewn.  Those 
communications  which  were  unavoidable 
were  made  to  her,  as  we  have  seen,  not 
even  personally,  but  through  Ministers. 
She  goes  on  in  the  same  letter  to  ask  her 
friend  to  tell  her  frankly  the  impression 
the  marriage  makes  on  the  outside  world, 
adding :  — 

"  Of  count  I  am  told  here  that  it  is  univer- 
sally approved  of —  mats'  je  ne  me  fie  pas  a 
beaucoup  qu'on  me  raconte.  As  to  an  estab- 
lishment or  anything  relating  to  it,  I  am  quite 
in  the  dark  about  it:  le  bruit  court  that  it  is  all 
to  be  left  to  my  nomination.  What  could  I  de- 
sire more  T  bat  it  is  what  I  never  had  any  rea- 
son to  expect" 

Confidence  and  kindness  had  never  been 
encountered  by  her  in  her  dealings  with 
her  family,  and  she  naturally  was  incredu- 
lous about  them  now.  Where  she  did 
meet  with  sinoerity  and  kindness,  she  ap- 
preciated them  all  the  more  from  being  so 
unused  to  them.  She  appears  about  this 
time  to  have  made  another  attempt  to 
persuade  the  lady  before  alluded  to  (in 
the  event  of  any  choice  being  left  to  her) 
to  become  one  of  her  establishment ;  but 
the  lady  remained  firm  in  her  previous 
resolution,  and  Princess  Charlotte,  writing 
on  March  12th,  after  expressing  her  re- 
newed disappointment,  says :  — 

"Though  it  [the  refusal]  has  destroyed  all 
the  plans  I  had  been  forming,  I  am  left  with  ap- 
probation of  her  conduct;  I  implicitly  believe 
every  word  she  says  to  me.  ...  I  have  never 


found  her  otherwise  than  very  sincere  with  me, 
and  an  honourable  and  frank  refusal  is  almost 
as  handsome  as  a  generous  acceptance.  I  can- 
not for  a  moment  be  offended  or  displeased,  but 
I  much  regret;  for,  in  the  difficult  situation  I 
shall  be  placed  in,  particularly  at  the  begin- 
ning,  who  could  have  been  so  fit  as  her,  or  who 
would  have  so  conscientiously  filled  the  situa- 
tion ?  » 

She  was  beginning  to  have  misgivings 
about  her  marriage.  P.obably  in  the 
course  of  their  correspondence  she  had 
discovered  some  of  the  failings  in  her  fu- 
ture husband's  character;  her  quick  per- 
ceptions had  detected  the  real  motives  of 
her  father  in  urging  on  the  marriage,  and 
her  sound  sense  shewed  her  the  many  prac- 
tical objections.  She  certainly  was  begin- 
ning to  wish  and  hope  for  an  escape  from 
it,  for  she  writes  on  March  12  in  a  very 
different  tone  from  what  she  had  done  be- 
fore :  — 

M  As  to  going  abroad,  I  believe  and  hope  it  to 
be  quite  out  of  tne  question,  as  I  find  by  high 
and  low  that,  naturally,  it  is  a  very  unpopular 
measure  in  England,  and  as  such  of  course  (as 
my  inclinations  do  not  lead  me  either)  I  could 
not  go  against  it,  and  besides  which,  I  have 
now  no  manner  of  doubt  that  it  is  decidedly  an 
object  and  wish  of  more  than  one  to  get  rid  of 
me  if  possible  in  that  way.  The  event  is  not 
now  to  take  place  certainly  till  May;  but  about 
when  I  cannot  really  say.  I  shall  be  enobanted 
to  see  you  again  .  .  .  and,  as  the  event  is  far 
from  what  1  could  wish,  it  will  soften  that 
much  of  pain.  Apr  is  tout,  dearest—  ,*  you 
are  far  too  sensible  not  to  know  that  this  [mar- 
riage] is  only  de  convenance,  and  that  it  is  as 
much  brought  about  by  force  as  anything,  and 
by  deceit  and  hurry;  though  I  grant  you  that, 
were  such  a  thing  absolutely  necessary,  no  one 
could  be  found  so  unexceptionable  as  he  is.  I 
am  much  more  triste  at  it  than  I  have  ever 
chosen  to  write;  can  you  be  surprised?  —  a 
twenty-four  hoars'  acquaintance,  too,  really, 
and  where,  and  how  ?  But  I  could  go  on  to  a 
thousand  claims  and  reasons  as  much  against  as 
for.  No  more  on  it,  but  that  a  person  of  high 
rank  has  arrived  here  with  the  formal  letters 
for  the  Prince  Regent,  which  I  have  seen  and 
got,  and  have  also  had  a  formal  visit  from  him 
and  Fagel,  with  Lord  Liverpool;  that  the  pic- 
ture is  arrived,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  al- 
lows 16,000/.  for  the  jewels,  including  the  set- 
ting of  the  picture,  all  of  which  I  am  to  order 
and  make  choice  of  myself.  Will  you  believe 
that  not  a  single  word  has  dropped  either  rela- 
tive to  residence,  establishment,  &o.  &o.  T  " 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  letter  she  men- 
tions a  report  that,  amongst  expected 
foreign  royalties,  the  Grand  Duchess  Cath- 
erine of  Russia  is  coming  to  England* 
This  Princess  had  a  great  reputation  for 
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beauty  and  cleverness ;  Princess  Charlotte 
bad  heard  much  gossip  about  her  through 
some  of  her  uncles  who  had  seen  her  in 
Germany,  and  she  was  therefore  naturally 
curious  about  her.  In  most  of  the  memoirs 
and  histories  of  the  time,  the  Grand  Duch- 
ess Catherine's  influence  is  said  to  have 
been  the  chief  cause  of  Princess  Char- 
lotte's rupture  with  the  Prince  of  Orange ; 
but  this  letter  shews  that  more  than  a 
month  before  she  ever  saw  the  Grand 
Duchess  she  was  already  thinking  of  get- 
ting out  of  an  engagement  which  she 
hated.  We  have  seen  her  a  Bhort  time 
before  dwelling,  with  tolerable  satisfaction, 
on  the  prospect  of  travelling  abroad ;  now 
her  mind  was  running  on  all  the  undoubted 
objections  to  the  marriage,  and  she  has 
again  become  feverishly  anxious  about 
arrangements  for  a  permanent  home  in 
England.  Though  sore  and  angry  with 
her  father  for  so  palpably  wanting  to  get 
rid  of  her,  she  still  at  this  time  respected 
his  wishes;  and  so  far  from  vehemently 
siding  with  her  mother  out  of  spite  to  him, 
she  says  in  this  same  letter  that  she  has 
not  been  to  see  her  mother  from  prudence, 
ad  ling,  "  when  I  was  there,  I  was  told  ray 
marriage  was  much  abused  and  disapproved 
of,  but  I  am  careful  what  J  believe  there" 
Her  partisanship  for  her  mother  was  there- 
fore certainly  not  blind. 

Unfortunately  for  us  this  letter  closes 
the  correspondence  for  Borne  time; 'her 
friend  returned  to  London  and  was  with 
her  during  the  subsequent  events-preced- 
ing her  rupture  with  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
These  events  have  been  often  related,  and 
again  quite  lately  in  the  memoirs  of  Baron 
Stockraar.  In  all  the  accounts  published 
the  rupture  is  attributed  to  political  rea- 
sons,—the  Princess's  determination  not 
to  leave  England,  and  her  partisanship  for 
her  mother  being  put  forward  as  the  osten- 
sible reasons.  But  her  correspondence 
shews  clearly*  enough  that  no  such  causes 
would  have  weighed  with  her  if  she  had 
really  liked  the  Prince  of  Orange,  as  she 
at  first  tried  and  hoped  to  do.  But  on 
closer  acquaintance,  after  his  return  to 
England,  she  found  less  and  less  to  like  in 
him ;  and  her  own  nature  was  too  passion- 
ate and  too  true  to  suffer  her,  even  for  the 
sake  of  escaping  from  the  slavery  in  which 
she  lived,  to  marry  a  man  she  absolutely 
disliked.  It  was  this  simple  feeling  which 
led  her,  unconsciously  to  herself  perhaps, 
to  hold  out  so  resolutely  as  she  did  in  the 
coarse  of  her  negotiations  with  Lord  Liv- 
erpool and  her  uncle  the  Duke  of  York,  on 
the  question  of  an  establishment  in  Eng- 
land.   Sho  was  no  doubt  very  willing  that 


the  proposed  treaty  of  marriage  should  be 
broken  off  on  this  point,  but  in  reality  the 
rupture  came  from  a  far  more  simple  cause. 
We  know  from  an  eye-witness,  that  the 
immediate  rupture  followed  on  a  common 
every-day  squabble.  Princess  Charlotte 
wanted  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  ride  with 
her  in  the  riding-house;  he  made  objec- 
tions, she  reproached  him  for  his  want  of 
attention;  -he  got  bored  with  her  vehe- 
mence, and  left  her  "  to  recover  ber  tem- 
per.9' It  was  a  dispute  which  would  have 
been  made  up  at  once  between  two  people 
who  had  any  real  liking  or  esteem  for 
each  other;  but  as  it  was,  this  quarrel, 
trifling  in  itself,  brought  to  a  climax  the 
dislike  which  had  been  growing  in  Princess 
Charlotte's  mind  ever  since  she  had  had 
opportunities  of  watching  the  temper  and 
disposition  of  her  future  husband.  She 
seems  to  have  been  keenly  hurt  at  his 
manner,  and  wrote,  in  a  fit  of  temper,  that 
very  evening  to  say  she  would  never  marry 
him. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  was  quite  unpre- 
pared for  her  sudden  resolve.  His  Setter 
in  reply  to  her,  which  has  been  published, 
shews  he  accepted  it  very  philosophically; 
in  fact,  their  dislike  was  mutual,  for  both 
were  conscious,  that  in  tastes  and  ideas 
they  were  utterly  unsuited  to  each  other. 
Princess  Charlotte  had  acted  on  impulse 
in  taking  this  bold  step,  and  she  was  urged 
to  pauso.  It  was  reported  that  she  asked 
the  lady  who  was  with  her  when  she  wrote 
the  letter  to  light  a  candle  for  her  to  seal 
it,  but  the  lady  refused,  saying, "  she  would 
not  hold  a  candle  to  so  rash  a  step."  Tho 
Princess  agreed  to  defer  sending  off  the 
letter  till  next  day ;  but  in  this  case,  sec- 
ond thoughts,  if  they  had  caused  her  to 
waver,  would  not  have  been  for  the  best. 
Her  hasty  resolve  was,  indeed,  the  wisest 
thing  she  could  have  done  for  the  eventual 
happiness  of  both  herself  and  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  Truly  the  immediate  conse- 
quences were  very  terrible  to  herself;  she 
was  punished  more  severely  than  she  ex- 
pected ;  but  still  she  had  done  right,  and 
her  reward  came  at  length.  She  certainly 
had  not  the  submissive  temper  of  a  well- 
brought-up  Princess,  who  should  accept 
without  questionings  the  husband  chosen 
for  her ;  but  then  she  had  both  stronger 
feelings  and  more  character  than  most 
girls  of  her  age,  whether  Princesses  or 
not ;  she  had  had  no  schooling  into  pro- 
priety and  sweetness,  no  guidance  but  that 
of  ber  own  honest  instincts.  The  whole 
thing  resolved  itself  into  the  fact  that  she 
disliked  the  man,  felt  she  oould  never  do 
her  duty  by  him,  and  therefore  would  un- 
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dergo  any  suffering  rather  than  marry 
him.  It  needed  no  intrigues  of  the  Grand 
Duchess  Catherine  or  any  one  else  to  bring 
about  this  result,  and  in  point  of  fact  they 
did  not. 

Another  version  of  the  history  is  that 
she  broke  off  with  the  Prince  of  Orange 
because  she  bad  fallen  in  love  with  Prince 
Leopold  of  Coburg,  who  had  come  to  Eng- 
land about  that  time.  This  notion  is 
equally  disproved  in  this  correspondence, 
fur  at  that  time  all  Bhe  knew  of  the  Prince 
of  Coburg  was  having  heard  of  him  as  a 
supposed  admirer  of  a  young  lady  of  her 
acquaintance  ;  as  such  he  was  pointed  out 
to  her  at  one  of  the  few  parties  at  Carlton 
House  at  which  Bhe  had  been  allowed  to 
appear,  and  she  had  then  expressed  an 
opinion  that  he  was  so  handsome  she  won- 
dered the  young  lady  in  question  did  not 
feel  more  flattered.  No  nearer  acquaint- 
ance then  took  place ;  and  though,  after 
the  rupture  with  the  Prince  of  Orange 
was  declared,  it  is  certain  that  Prince  Leo- 

?[>ld,  informed  of  the  admiration  of  the 
riocess  for  him,  had  had  the  idea  sug- 
gested to  him  of  returning  as  a  suitor  for 
her  hand  in  a  year  or  two's  time,  when 
the  storm  was  blown  over,  it  was  long  be- 
fore the  poor  Princess  herself,  as  we  shall 
see  by  her  subsequent  letters,  had  the 
least  notion  of  such  happiness  being  in 
store  for  her. 

The  Prince  Regent  was  totally  incapable 
of  understanding  his  daughter's  feelings. 
He  looked  upon  her  rupture  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange  merely  as  an  act  of  dis- 
obedience to  himself.  He  did  not  appre- 
ciate in  the  least  her  strength  of  character, 
and  imagined  her  conduct  must  be  the 
consequence  of  bad  advice,  of  intrigues 
amongst  her  friends,  deeming  it  impossible 
that,  even  if  she  had  ideas  or  a  will  of  her 
own,  she  should  venture  to  assert  them 
unless  backed  up  by  his  enemies.  After  a 
short  interval,  during  which  he  vainly  tried 
to  bring  her  to  a  reconciliation  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange  (a  hopeless  endeavour, 
as  the  latter  was  as  glad  to  be  rid  of  her 
as  she  of  him),  the  Prince  Regent  re- 
sorted to  strong  measures,  suddenly  dis- 
missing her  whole  household,  at  the  same 
time  scolding  her  personally  in  unmeasured 
terms.  The  consequence  was  that,  driven 
to  desperation*  she  took  the  extreme  step 
of  rushing  out  of  the  house  and  taking 
ahelter  with  her  mother  in  Connaught 
Place.  The  circumstances  are  well  known, 
and  are  told  with  great  detail  in  Miss 
Knight's  Memoirs.  The  boldness  of  the 
step  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  when 
we  see,  by  the  light  of  these  letters,  the 


struggles  she  had  gone  through,  and  the 
treatment  she  had  received  from  her  father 
and  his  friends  for  months  before,  and 
realize  the  utter  despair  she  must  now 
have  felt  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  herself 
surrounded  by  strangers  probably  in- 
structed to  coerce  her  in  every  way.  The 
flight  to  her  mother's  took  place  on  the 
12th  July,  1814;  she  was  carried  back  to 
Carlton  House  the  same  night,  and  a  few 
days  afterwards  removed  to  Cranbourne 
Lodge,  in  Windsor  Park,  with  an  entirely 
new  set  of  attendants,  who  had  orders  to 
prevent  her  receiving  visits  from  any  of 
her  own  friends.  She  was,  however,  per- 
mitted (though  under  many  restrictions) 
still  to  write  occasionally  to  her  old  cor- 
respondent, who  had  never  come  forward 
in  all  these  matters,  and  against  whom  the 
interdict  was  consequently  less  severe 
than  against  others,  though  even  she  was 
not  allowed  to  pay  the  Princess  a  fare- 
well visit  before  leaving  London  for  her 
winter  home.  An  express  permission  was 
given  her  by  the  Prince  Regent  to  write, 
but  only  under  condition  of  sending  her 
letters  under  cover  to  Lady  Hchester,  the 
new  Lady-in- Waiting.  Princess  Charlotte's 
first  letter  from  Cranbourne  Lodgo  is 
dated  August  10th ;  in  it  she  says  she  does 
not  know  what  rules  and  regulations  there 
are,  but  that  since  she  had  been  there  no 
one  has  called  even  to  write  his  name 
down,  and  that  she  has  not  seen  a  souL 
She  thinks,  that  if  her  friend  made  a  special 
request  to  the  Prince  Regent  to  be  al- 
lowed to  see  her,  it  could  scarcely  be  re- 
fused, but  she  is  doubtful.  On  the  24th 
she  writes  again  to  urge  her  friend  to  ask 
this  permission.  She  tells  her  she  is  or- 
dered to  Weymouth  for  the  benefit  of  her 
health,  and  complains  of  pains  in  her 
chest,  adding,  "  I  fear.  Time  alone  will  be 
of  use  to  cure  this  as  well  as  many  other 
evils  oue  has  to  combat  with  in  this 
world."  On  September  6th  she  writes 
that  the  permission  she  had  asked  to  see 
her  friend  (who  was  to  be  absent  above  a 
year)  had  been  refused,  — 

**  with  a  clause,  too,  of  no  visits  being  allowed 
till  my  return  from  Weymouth.  This  has  made 
me  quite  hopeless  and  spiritless.  ...  At  Wey- 
month  I  hope  not  to  remain  more  than  a  month. 
Going  there  is  a  devoir  for  my  health;  certainly 
I  stand  very  much  in*  need  of  being  recruited  in 
health.  ...  I  return  here  afterwards  and  prob- 
ably remain  until  Christmas,  or  after  that  If 
you  will  write  to  me  as  often  as  you  oan,  I  shall 
feel  it  very  kind  of  you,  and  I  will  not  fail  in 
writing;  only  oonsider  tbat  if  you  do  not  always 
get  my  lettere  it  is  not  my  fault*  aid  that  I  have 
written;  and  I  shall  think  the  same  if  I  do  not 
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hear  from  yoa.  .  .  .  What  may  or  may  not  hap- 
pen, God  only  oan  tell:  for  those  who  are  happy, 
looking  forward  is  a  happy  reflection;  for  those 
unhappy,  a  sorrowful  one  of  uncertainty. 
Should  I  have  any  commissions  (to  you  I  cannot 
call  them  commands)  I  will  give  them  to  you; 
but  what  I  am  to  give  you  I  know  not,  but  that 
of  not  forgetting  me,  or  believing  all  you  may 
hear  about  me,  for  I  am  aware  many  stories 
may  be  in  circulation,  and  may  reach  your  ears." 

Alluding  again  to  the  refusal  of  permis- 
sion to  see  her  friend  —  which  was  the 
more  uncalled  for,  as  the  only  part  her 
fiiend  had  taken  in  the  late  events  had 
been  an  endeavour  to  patch  up  the  squab- 
ble which  led  to  the  final  rupture  with  the 
Prince  of  Urange  —  she  repeats,— 

"  how  bitter  a  mortification  it  is,  heightened  by 
bad  spirits  and  presentiments  of  God  knows 
what  all.  .  .  .  There  are  pains  and  pangs  that 
come  sometimes,  and  make  one  think  one's 
heart  will  quite  break,  is  it  not  so  ?  This  is  a 
grave  letter,  I  fear,  very  grave;  I  have  tried  not 
to  make  it  more  so  than  I  could  help:  could  I 
write  all  over  again,  it  would  be  still  more  so. 
...  I  wish  and  I  pray  for  your  health  and 
happiness,  and  all  that  oan  add  to  it;  and  that 
when  we  meet,  it  may  be  under  happier  auspices 
and  circumstances.  I  can  only  offer  you  my 
best  wishes  ;  it  is  little  .  .  .  will  you  accept  the 
enclosed  trifle  ?  it  is  only  that,  but  all  I  have  to 
offer  of  my  own,  for  I  have  no  means  of  any 
sort  to  procure  what  might  be  more  worthy  of 
your  acceptance." 

In  Miss  Knight's  Memoirs  it  is  said  that 
one  of  the  Prince  Regent's  complaints 
against  his  daughter  concerned  her  ex- 
travagance, and  it  would  seem,  from  the 
concluding  sentence  we  have  quoted,  that, 
amidst  all  her  other  mortifications,  she 
was  at  this  time  also  deprived  of  pocket 
money.  The  number  of  petty  restrictions 
under  which  she  suffered  appears  incon- 
ceivable, and  could  only  have  been  devised 
to  torment  and  punish  her.  She  went  to 
Weymouth,  desponding  and  sad,  with  no 
kind  word  from  any  one,  and  no  apparent 
hope  to  brighten  the  future.  Indeed  the 
dread  of  being  forced  into  some  other  un- 
congenial marriage  seems  uever  to  have 
been  absent  from  her  mind  at  this  time, 
and,  wor3e  than  this  possible  evil,  was  the 
ever-preseut  sense  of  daily  mortification 
and  coercion,  and  separation  from  the  few 
friends  to  whom  from  habit  and  congenial 
disposition  she  had  become  attached.  If 
she  might  have  been  allowed  only  to  re- 
turn to  the  schoolroom  life  she  had  led, 
with  those  friends  who  had  been  about  her 
before  all  these  events,  she  would  have 
been  comparatively  happy,  but  even  of 
that  amount  of  comfort  she  saw  no  hope. 


Her  friend  had  lingered  on  in  London  ia 
hopes  of  still  being  allowed  to  see  her,  bat 
in  vain.  On  October  23rd  she  writes  from 
Weymouth  again.  After  entering  with 
her  usual  affectionate  solicitude  into  all 
matters  affecting  .her  friend,  she  says  of 
herself:  — 

"  I  have  given  up  the  warm  baths  and  bathe 
now  entirely  in  the  open  sea,  which  braces  ma 
.  .  .  Mr.  Kent  [the  doctor],  who  is  here  con- 
stantly to  attend  me,  says  that  all  my  oompUints 
proceed  from  nerves,  and  that  they  should  be 
soothed  instead  of  irritated,  and  everything 
done  to  quiet  them.  They  are  not  certainly  as 
they  should  be;  but  then,  as  yoa  say,  I  am  not 
in  a  dangerous  way,  and  I  have  always  to  reflect 
there  is  that  would  cure  me  if  adopted,  and 
that,  if  not,  I  oan  but  go  on  in  the  tedious  way 
I  am  in  now  —  sometimes  better  and  then  again 
worse — exactly  as  things  are.  .  .  .  I  Mil  a  good 
deal  and  make  parties  to  sea,  ce  qui  passe  It 
temps,  and  kills  thought,  which  I  find  of  great 
use  to  me.  The  sea-air  really  is  of  use  to  me, 
I  think,  and  therefore  it  is  always  permitted." 

• 

A  great  gap  ensues  now  in  the  corre- 
spondence, and  from  the  next  letter  it  is 
evident  that  the  kind  of  imprisonment  in 
which  Princess  Charlotte  was  held  was  in- 
creased in  severity,  and  that  the  system 
of  tyranny  pursued  against  her  was  car- 
ried now  to  Buch  lengths  that  all  her  cor- 
respondence with  the  friends  she  most 
loved  was  suppressed.  We  learn  from 
Miss  Knight's  Memoirs  that  when  the 
Princess  came  to  town,  in  the  spring  of 
1815,  she  was  still  kept  secluded  from  'all 
her  friends,  and  almost  from  society;  the 
only  amusement  allowed  her  being  a 
weekly  visit  to  the  theatre.  Instead  of 
the  establishment  of  ladies  chosen  by  her- 
self, which  she  had  hoped  for,  she  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  new  set  of  persons  placed 
about  her  by  her  father,  all  previously 
strangers  to  her,  and  many  of  whom  she 
disliked.  It  was  while  she  was  leading 
this  life  that  the  next  letter  of  the  series 
before  us  was  written  from  Warwick 
House,  July  23rd,  1815.  In  it  she  thanks 
her  friend  for  a  letter  she  has  at  last  re- 
ceived, and  explains  how  no  former  ones 
have  ever  reached  her,  any  more  than 
those  she  had  herself  written  had  reached 
her  friend, "  only  shewing  the  tricks  played 
with  my  letters."  After  entering  into 
many  particulars  concerning  mutual 
friends,  she  goes  on  to  say  i* — 

"  I  am  just  on  the  point  of  going  off  to  Wey- 
mouth. ...  I  cannot  choose  for  myself,  I  *a 
quite  dependent;  such  is  my  hard  faU.  ...  I 
have  had  a  dull  season  in  town  since  April; 
however  I  go  to  the  plays  and  operas  onae  or 
twice  a-week.    I  like  mosio  and  dancing  still 
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too  well  not  to  enjoy  the  latter,  and  the  former 
en  loooant  of  Miss  O'Neil,  who  beats  anything 
that  ever  has  yet  been  teen  or  ever  will  be  again, 
I  think." 

She  proceeds  to  explain  that  her  depart- 
ure from  town  is  hurried  to  get  her  out  of 
the  way  of  the  dissensions  and  discussions 
in  the  Royal  family,  on  account  of  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  with  the 
Princess  of  Solms,  who  had  been  divorced 
from  her  previous  husband,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  Queen  refused  to  receive  her. 
Though,  aa  y^e  have  seen,  Princess  Char- 
lotte had  no  love  for  her  stern  grand- 
mother, she  was  yet  generous  enough  to 
feel  for  her  in  her  difficulties,  and  to 
praise  her  warmly  when  she  could.  She 
writes :  — 

"  The  Queen's  conduot  I  hope  you  will  admire 
•8 1  think  it  deserves;  indeed,  the  whole  coun- 
try is  with  her.  The  discussions  in  the  family 
an  grievous,  and  the  terms  they  are  on  very 
bad;  she  has  been  nearly  dead  with  all  she  has 
gone  through.  ...  As  to  me,  nothing  oan  be  so 
wretchedly  uncertain  and  uncomfortable  as  my 
situation ;  no  changes  for  the  hotter.  I  see  noth- 
ing of  him  [her  father],  though  next  door,  and 
indeed  now  one  yard  serves  us  both,  for  there  is 
no  entrance  here  now  but  through  Carlton 
House  yard.  I  am  allowed  to  see  but  few  of 
those  I  really  like,  though  a  large  list  has  been 
given;  but  whom  I  could  not  like  to  receive  I 
have  never  invited  here.  The  same  ladies  con- 
tinue; there  are  not  many  of  them  agreeable  to 
me,  some  far  from  it,  but  the  evil  one  knows  is 
better  than  what  one  does  not.  .  .  .  My  family 
are  very  kind  to  me,  as  far  as  they  oan  be;  but 
yon  know  they  can  say  and  do  nothing,  but  yet 
one  likes  to  see  and  feel  affection. . .  I  am  grown 
thin,  sleep  ill,  and  eat  but  little,  Baily  [the 
doctor]  says  my  complaints  are  all  nervous,  and 
that  bathing  and  sailing  will  brace  me;  but  I 
fay  oh  no  !  no  good  can  be  done  whilst  the  mind 
and  soul  are  on  the  rack  constantly,  and  the 
spirits  forced  and  screwed  up  to  a  certain  pitch. 
.  .  .  I  always  think  six  months  got  over  of 
the  dreadful  life  I  lead,  six  months  gained;  but 
when  the  time  comes  for  moving  from  place  to 
place,  I  do  it  with  reluctance,  from  never  know- 
ing my  lot  or  what  next  may  befall  me,  '  Es- 
pirance  et  Constance '  is  my  motto,  and  alone 
supports  me  in  it  alL" 

It  is  evident  from  these  letters,  as  we 
have  already  said,  that  she  entertained  no 
idea  of  Prince  Leopold  intending  to  come 
forward  as  a  suitor,  or  she  would  never 
have  written  in  so  hopeless  a  strain.  She 
seems  to  have  anticipated  nothing  better 
than  another  manage  de  convenance,  or 
the  continuation  of  the  life  she  was  lead- 
ing, separated  from  the  friends  to  whom 
she  only  clung  the  more  for  the  very  rea- 
son that  they  were   separated  from  her. 


Fortunately  for  her,  her  mother  had  gone 
abroad  by  this  time  so  that  element  of  dis- 
cord was  removed.  On  September  15th, 
she  writes  again  from  Weymouth,  thank- 
ing her  friend  for  never  having  attributed 
her  strange  Bilence  to  neglect,  saying :  — 

"  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  I  dread  so 
much  as  being  forgot  by  my  friends,  or  their 
thinking  they  are  by  me  in  return.  Could  you 
have  thought  that  was  your  fate,  I  must  deeply 
have  regretted  it.  But,  like  other  people  and 
things,  I  should  have  imagined  my  crocodile 
luck  pursued  me,  and  that,  as  usual,  I  was  mis- 
represented.  ...  It  makes  me  sad  to  think  of 
the  time  past  or  the  time  to  come;  I  don't  know 
which  is  most  painful,  the  past  or  the  future.  . 
.  .  Tou  hope  I  am  more  comfortable,  and  well 
you  may,  for  I  am  far  from  it  at  present  in  ev- 
ery way.  My  life  is  quite  that  of  uncertainty 
from  day  to  day,  hour  to  hour,  and  total  igno- 
rance as  to  what  my  fate  is  to  be,  where  to  go, 
and  how  things  are  to  be  arranged.  One  lady 
has  resigned,  but  remains  on  to  please  me,  be- 
cause I  think  an  evil  one  knows  is  better  than 
what  one  does  not  know.  A  new  one  is  to  be  ap- 
pointed; I  don't  know  who  she  may  be.  I  am 
told  one  is  actually  fixed  on,  but  I  am  not  to  be 
any  wiser  till  I  move  from  hence.  I  cannot 
wish  to  go  from  here  while  the  whole  of  my  fam- 
ily are  in  such  an  unfortunate  divided  state. 
[They  had  all  quarrelled  on  the  question  of  re- 
ceiving the  new  Duchess  of  Cumberland.]  Hap- 
pily for  me,  being  here  I  am  out  of  it  all,  for 
which  I  devoutly  thank  God.  I  wish,  being  so, 
to  keep  as  long  neutral  as  possible.  The  Queen 
has  been  quite  the  saving  of  this  country  by  her 
struggle  for  its  morality  ;  I  only  fear  the  will 
sink  under  it,  and  indeed  her  life  at  this  moment 
is  beyond  everything  precious.  The  country 
must  and  do  look  up  to  her  with  admiration. 
As  to  myself,  I  assure  you  I  cannot  express  all 
that  I  feel  for  her  and  towards  her.  All  this 
you  may  easily  believe  affects  my  mind  and  spir- 
its not  a  little,  in  addition  to  all  the  other 
sources  of  unhappiness  I  have." 

Here  the  series  of  letters  terminated  for 
a  time.  The  life  of  restraint  and  seclusion 
that  the  Princess  had  now  led  for  a  year 
was  to  be  continued  some  months  longer ; 
but  early  in  1816  Prince  Leopold  returned 
to  England  to  propose  for  the  Princess 
Charlotte.  Her  father  probably  thought 
that  by  this  time  she  had  been  sufficiently 
punished ;  the  desire  of  the  country  to  see 
her  married  may  also  have  weighed  with 
him ;  and  the  whole  matter  seems  to  have 
gone  smoothly  and  prosperously  up  to  the 
wedding  itself,  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1816. 
We  have  seen  that  Princess  Charlotte  had 
admired  Leopold's  good  looks  when  she 
first  saw  him  in  1814 ;  and,  as  soon  as  she 
knew  more  of  him,  his  great  qualities  filled 
her  with  admiration.    She  had  longed  for 
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the  affection  and  sympathy  denied  her  in 
her  miserable  girlhood;  now  she  found 
both  in  the  fullest  measure,  and  her  happi- 
ness was  just  as  great  as  her  former  misery 
had  been  extreme.  The  troubles  she  had 
passed  through  had,  however,  not  been 
without  their  uses  to  her  ;  we  can  trace  in 
the  letters  themselves  how  her  mind  and 
character  had  ripened  under  them,  and  the 
change  in  her  tone  of  speaking  of  her 
grandmother  and  her  other  relations  shows 
that  instead  of  hardening  her,  her  griefs 
had  only  made  her  more  sensible  to  Kind- 
ness ;  even  where  she  had  much  to  find 
fault  with,  she  was  ever  anxious  to  praise 
all  she  could,  and  to  record  the  few  kind- 
nesses she  received. 

Everybody  knows  that  her  marriage 
was.  perfectly  happy,  but  it  is  only  by 
recollecting  her  former  misery  that  we  can 
appreciate  what  her  happiness  was.  In 
the  place  of  constant  petty  coercion,  indul- 
gence ;  instead  of  isolation,  loneliness,  and 
suspicion,  sympathy  and  confidence  in  their 
fullest  measure  —  and  the  society  of  all  the 
old  friends  she  loved,  as  well  as  of  many 
fresh  ones  whose  talents  or  goodness  could 
recommend  them  to  her.  And  this  happi- 
ness did  not  spoil  her  any  more  than  ad- 
versity had  hardened  her ;  the  few  letters 
preserved  after  her  marriage  breathe  the 
same  spirit  of  unselfishness,  humility,  grat- 
itude for  kindness  and  generous  thought 
for  others,  as  the  earlier  .ones,  with  a  more 
refined  and  higher  tone  pervading  all. 
Though  their  natures  were  very  different, 
there  could  not  be  more  perfect  harmony 
than  existed  between  her  and  Leopold. 
She  was  impulsive,  quick-tempered,  eager, 
and  impetuous;  he  was  quiet,  cautious, 
reserved,  and  grave ;  but  those  who  lived 
with  them — especially  her  old  friends  — 
could  not  help  being  touched  and  amused 
by  the  change  wrought  in  her  by  the  in- 
fluence of  this  temperament  so  unlike  her 
own.  All  her  little  roughnesses  quieted 
down,  her  vehement  expressions  of  likes 
and  dislikes  were  restrained  by  a  reprov- 
ing look  or  word.  Leopold  at  that  time 
epoke  but  little  English;  they  usually 
talked  French  together,  and  when  her 
tongue  and  her  high  spirits  were  carrying 
her  beyond  the  bounds  of  dignity  or  pru- 
dence, she  would  be  checked  by  his 
*'  Doucement,  ma  chlre,  doucement"  She 
called  him  "Doucement;"  .but  she  took 
his  advice,  acted  on  it,  and  indeed  thought 
of  nothing  but  pleasing  him,  and  showing 
her  gratitude  for  the  happiness  he  had 
brought  her.  He  on  his  part  felt  the 
bright  influence  of  her  sunny  disposition, 
her  liveliness  and  warmth  of  heart,  on  his 


own  naturally  melancholy  and  somewhat 
morbid  nature.  For  such  it  seems  to  have 
been  even  then  before  misfortune  had 
clouded  it.  Her  brightness  was  just  what 
he  wanted ;  and  the  peculiarities  of  each 
seem  to  have  completed  what  was  wanting 
to  the  other.  Tennyson  has  said  that  the 
dearest  bond  of  love  is  "  not  like  to  like, 
but  like  in  difference,"  and  their  love 
realized  this  saying.  Of  their  union  it 
might  truly  be  said  that 

"  she  set  herself  to  man, 
As  perfect  music  unto  noble  words; 
And  so  these  twain  upon  the  skirts  of  Time, 
Sit  side  by  aide,  full-summ'd  in  all  their  powers, 
Dispensing  harvest,  sowing  the  To-be, 
Self-reverent  each  and  reverencing  each, 
Distinct  in  individualities, 
But  like  each  other  even  as  those  who  love." 

Unfortunately,  we  possess  only  a  few 
short  notes  written  during  her  married 
life,  for  her  friend  was  near  her,  and  (heir 
constant  intercourse  made  letters  unneces- 
sary. Of  the  few  Bhe  wrote  there  is  one 
dated  from  Claremont,  December  3, 1816, 
shortly  after  taking  possession  of  this  new 
home ;  she  says :  — 

,  "We  lead  a  very  quiet  and  retired  life  here,  bat 
a  very  very  happy  one.  I  think  you  will  be  de- 
lighted with  the  house  and  place;  the  latter  is 
not,  of  course,  in  its  greatest  beauty  at  this  time 
of  year,  although  the  verdure  is  still,  great  and 
the  trees  keep  their  leaves  wonderfully.  The 
former  is  not  furnished  as  it  ought  and  is  to  be; 
but  one  cannot  do  all  and  everything  at  onoe, 
and  in  these  times  one  must  be  careful  —  in- 
deed, one  cannot  be  too  much  so.  ...  I  know 
you  have  always  loved  me,  and  I  know  how 
much  too,  and  that  you  were  very  anxious  for 
iki$  marriage,  which,  as  it  makes  my  total* 
happiness,  I  shall  never  forget,  and  always  lore 
you  all  the  better  for." 

A  touch  of  her  husband's  cautious  char- 
acter comes  out  in  her  reference  to  the 
necessity  of  prudence.  "  in  these  times." 
She  had  now  obtained  the  realization  of 
the  hope  she  had  expressed  in  the  early 
days  of  her  first  engagement  "  to  be  per- 
mitted to  lead  a  quiet  and  domestic  life* 
with  the  power  of  Royal  splendour  at- 
tached to  it,  to  be  called  forth  when  useful 
or  agreeable  "  —  though  in  point  of  fact  it 
never  was.  Just  before  her  marriage  she 
bad  talked  of  looking  forward  to  living 
much  in  London  and  enjoying  society ;  but 
very  soon  all  thoughts  of  amusement  be- 
yond her  own  home  faded  from  her  mind. 
Her  country  home,  her  charities,  her  gar- 
den, and  her  beloved  music,  all  shared 
with  her  husband,  filled  up  her  time  and 
thoughts.    Leopold  shared  her  love  for 
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music;  their  rare  visits  to  London  were 
driefly  made  for  the  sake  of  going  to  the 
opera  to  hear  any  very  good  music,  or  to 
the  play  to  improve  Leopold's  English. 
There  are  those  who  can  still  remem- 
ber these  visits  to  the  theatre,  in  which 
Princess  Charlotte  provided  herself  with 
the  book  of  the  play,  to  go  over  it  and  cx- 

eit  to  Leopold  as  it  went  on.  He 
t  quickly  enough  under  her  bright, 
happy  teaching  and  merry  ways.  Her ' 
gratitude  for  his  kindness  to  her  is  touch- 
ing in  its  humility :  she  writes  to  tell  her 
friend  how  he  has  planned  an  excursion  to 
London  for  her,  to  hear  a  particular  opera, 
and  his  unselfish  devotion  in  insisting  on 
taking  her,  "  though  himself  so  unwell  he 
was  not  fit  for  it,  but  he  will  not  have  me 
disappointed."  Whilst  indulging  her  thus, 
bis  influence  on  her  in  more  serious  mat- 
ters soon  became  apparent.  Her  relations 
with  her  father  had  become  more  cordial : 
we  read  of  visits  to  Brighton ;  of  an  inter- 
course which,  if  not  affectionate,  was  at 
least  friendly.  Her  father's  conduct  to 
her,  her  relations  with  her  own  family,  all 
seemed  to  have  faded  from  her  mind  in  her 
engrossing  affection  for  her  husband.  In 
the  sunshine  of  her  own  happiness  she  for- 
get all  her  old  grudges  and  annoyances, 
hut  retained  her  old  affectionate  sympathy 
with  those  she  loved.  In  the  middle  of 
her  own  joy  she  was  full  of  thought  and 
solicitude  for  one  of  her  former  friends, 
who  was  at  that  time  in  sorrow  for  the  loss 
of  an  only  child,  and  two  or  three  of  her 
letters  are  full  of  the  plans  she  is  making 
to  bring  that  friend  to  Claremont,  to  de- 
vote herself  to  her,  and  comfort  and  soothe 
her.  She  still  entered  into  all  the  sorrows 
of  others — even  those  she  most  disliked. 
8be  had  been  greatly  prejudiced  against 
the  Duchess  01  Cumberland,  whose  mar- 
riage had  been  the  cause  of  so  much  heart- 
burning in  the  Royal  family,  and  whom,  in 
consequence  of  the  Queen's  refusal  to  re- 
ceive her,  she  had  herself  never  seen.  We 
have  seen  that  she  applauded  the  Queen's 
resolution,  and  therefore  could  have  no 
very  good  opinion  of  the  Duchess,  but 
nevertheless  when  she  heard  of  her  bavins 
had  a  moat  dangerous  confinement,  and  or 
having  lost  her  child  in  January,  1817,  she 
writes: — 

M I  really  feel  quite  unhinged  and  unable  to 
write  after  an  express  from  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland announcing  to  me  the  melancholy  ter- 
mination of  all  his  wishes  and  the  Duchess's, 
and  of  all  her  sufferings.  Her  fate  is  really  a 
nostnard  and  unfortunate  one.  I  never  felt 
not*  or  so  much  for  any  one  I  did  not  personal- 
ly know  as  for  her."  .  .  . 
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A  day  or  two  later  she  Bays :  "  The  poor 
Cumberlands  are  in  the  greatest  distress 
and  affliction,"  and  she  M  hopes  people  will 
write  their  names  down  to  inquire,  for 
they  feel  so  much  any  little  attention,  or 
what  looks  like  kindness.*'  They  were 
then  living  under  a  cloud  in  England. 

In  Baron  Stockmar's  Memoirs  there  is 
an  account  of  a  visit  of  the  Grand  Duke 
(afterwards  Emperor)  Nicholas  of  Russia 
to  Claremont.  Princess  Charlotte  de- 
scribes the  same  visit  in  the  following  let- 
ter:— 

"  We  have  had  two  parties  and  a  third  yes- 
terday for  the  Grand  Duke  sinee  I  wrote  to  you. 
We  are  now  onoe  more  alone  and  quiet,  whieh  I 
confess  suits  me  much  better,  and  I  prefer  it 
greatly;  but  jet  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  re* 
member  that  one  does  not  live  entirely  in  this 
world  for  ourselves.  We  took  the  Grand  Duke 
over  Hampton  Court  to-day,  and  from  there  he 
returned  to  town.  I  think  it  is  quite  impossible 
not  to  like  him  —  he  is  so  natural,  unaffected, 
and  good-humoured.'9 

This  passage  is  curious,  compared  with 
Stockmar's  impression  of  the  Grand  Duke'e 
manner  as  "  very  ejected." 

In  another  letter  dated  in  January,  1817,  ? 
she  thanks  her  friend  for  her  congratulsv 
tions  on  her  birthday,  saying, "  I  have  only 
cause  to  rejoice  at  it,  as  it  has  enabled  me 
to  make  others  happy,"  and  then  gives  an 
account  of  the  little  festivities  on  the  occa- 
sion. Each  letter  is  full  of  allusions  to 
her  husband's  kindness,  his  anxiety  for  her 
pleasure,  and  her  own  admiration  for  him. 
His  picture  does  not  please  her,  "  but  then 
I  know  I  am  difficult  to  please  in  anything 
of  a  likeness  of  him."  He  is  always  think- 
ing of  her  pleasure,  and  she  is  the  happiest 
of  the  happy  1  So  time  goes  on,  and  then 
come  complaints  of  feeling  unwell,  and 
next  allusions  to  her  approaching  confine- 
ment. She  anticipated  no  evil,  but  she 
was  not  without  her  serious  thoughts 
about  it  In  September  she  writes  to  urge 
her  friend  to  come  and  see  her  "once 
again  before  a  certain  event.  I  am  not  in 
bad  spirits  about  it,  or  frightened,  yet  I 
think  it  is  a  very*  anxious  and  awful  mo* 
ment  to  expect,  and  one  that  one  cannot 
feel  quite  unconcerned  about.  Thank 
God  11  am  hitherto  very  well,  and  only 
hope  to  continue  so." 

The  last  letter  of  all  is  dated  October 
24th  (she  died  November  6th).  In  it  she 
says  "  she  continues  well ;  the  old  gentle- 
man (Sir  Richard  Croft)  is  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  me,  and  makes  himself  very 
agreeable  in  every  way  to  us,"  and  she 
ends  by  promising  that  her  friend  shall 
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have  "faithful  details  of  all  things  when 
they  happen.1' 

Ten  days  afterwards  the  catastrophe 
occurred.  There  have  been  ample  details 
of  it  published  again  lately.  Humanly 
speaking,  it  might  have  been  prevented. 
The  pity  and  regret  it  inspires,  even  at 
this  distance  of  time,  are  enhanced  after 
seeing  in  this  correspondence  the  evidences 
of  the  noble  nature  of  her  who  was  so 
suddenly  cut  off.  With  every  disadvant- 
age that  a  neglected  childhood  and  a  love- 
less youth  could  give  her,  with  few  good 
influences  brought  to  bear  on  her  in  early 
youth,  she  yet  remained,  as  we  have  Been, 
upright,  sincere,  warm-hearted,  and  truth- 
ful :  surrounded  by  people  whose  morality 
was  governed  by  expediency,  she  clung  to 
what  she  believed  to  be  right ;  not  a  friv- 
olous idea  or  a  selfish  thought  ever  seems 
to  have  swayed  her  in  either  happiness  or 
misery.  Her  character  was  strengthened 
by  adversity  and  sweetened  by  happiness, 
and,  seeing  what  she  was,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  her  husband,  on  losing  her,  should 
have  felt  as  if  all  were  at  an  end  for  him, 
•r  that,  amid  all  the  success  and  honour 
of  his  later  life,  that  one  great  affliction 
should  have  remained  ever  present  to  him, 
and  that  one  memory  been  dearer  than  all 
else  to  the  day  of  his  own  death.  Thirty 
yean  later,  he  loved  to  recall  with  the  old 


friends  who  had  known  her,  "that  warm 
and  generous  heart."  His  second  mar- 
riage, with  the  angelic  Princess  Louise  of 
Orleans,  was  entirely  happy,  but  could  not 
efface  the  remembrance  of  his  first  great 
happiness.  In  memory  of  his  first  wife,  he 
called  his  daughter  Charlotte.  Towards 
all  whom  she  had  known  he  retained  a 
warm  affection  through  life,  and  every  re- 
collection of  her  was  sacred.  The  out- 
burst of  feeling  in  the  nation  at  her  death 
must  have  been  a  balm  to  his  sorrow.  It 
did  more :  it  showed  how  true  the  heart 
of  the  nation  is ;  how  ready  to  appreciate 
good  in  its  rulers.  So  very  little  was 
known  of  her  at  large,  and  yet  the  traces 
of  her  virtues  had  already  made  so  deep  a 
mark  amongst  the  people.  The  promise 
which  seemed  utterly  eclipsed  by  her  death 
was  revived  and  abundantly  fulfilled  by 
the  present  reign,  and  Leopold  had  the  joy 
of  seeing  all  his  hopes  for  England  realized 
and  fulfilled  by  the  niece  who  was  to  him 
as  a  daughter.  Who  can  doubt  that  in 
his  thoughts  of  later  years  this  fulfilment, 
by  those  he  loved  as  his  own  children,  of 
all  the  good  he  had  dreamed  of  doing  him- 
self with  the  beloved  wife  of  his  youth, 
must  have  been  to  him  the  truest  balm  of 
sorrow,  a  source  of  pride  above  all  his 
other  achievements  in  politics  and  states- 
manship ? 


The  Origin  of  thb  Spanish  Chestnut. — 
Ettingshausen  discusses  (Sitzungsb.  der  k. 
Jkad.  der  Wis*,  of  Vienna,  1872  div.  1)  the 
ancestry  of  Castanea  vesca  (the  sweet  or  Span- 
ish chestnut).  In  the  fossil  flora  of  Leoben, 
not  only  the  leaves,  bat  even  the  male  catkins, 
<of  a  species  of  Castanea  are  found,  in  suoh  a 
state  of  perfection  that  the  anthers  can  be  recog- 
nized. The  form  of  the  leaves,  &o.  being  very 
variable,  these  have  been  described  as  several 
species  of  Cupuliferae  from  the  Tertiary  forma- 
tions. Of  Castanea  atavia  (Ung.)  we  have 
also  remains  of  the  spiny  husk  and  of  the  fruit. 
The  leaves  of  this  species  pass  over  gradually 
into  those  of  C.  vesca,  those  obtained  from  the 
newer  formations  showing  a  gradual  approxima- 
tion to  the  present  type;  and  hence  our  present 
species  appears  to  be  a  lineal  descendant  from 
toe  C.  atavia  of  the  Tertiary.  C.  Ungeri 
(Hear)  from  Greenland,  and  Fagot  castaneae- 
folia  are  the  same  species,  which  mast  have  had 
at  one  time  a  very  wide  distribution.  Seven- 
teen nature-printed  plates  illustrate  the  varia- 
tion in  the  leaves. 


Thb  forthcoming  Report  of  the  Chancer  Soci- 
ety contains  a  new  suggestion  of  Prod  Seder's, 
which,  if  true,  reveals  a  quite  unexpected  con- 
nexion between  Chaucer  and  his  contemporary, 
William,  the  author  of  the  "  Vision  of  Piers 
Plowman  "  (a  poem  twice  enlarged  and  re-writ- 
ten).    Prof.  Seeley  contends  that  as  Chaucer's 
Ploughman,  who  is  a  perfect  man  and  Christian, 
has  no  foundation  in  history  or  social  England, 
Chaucer  took  him  from  William's  poem,  and 
that  fourteenth-century  readers  at  once  caught 
gratefully  the  allusion  which  every  critic  since 
has  missed  to  the  well-known  character.    Prot 
Seeley  further  suggests  that  Chaucer  took  the 
hint  of  his  prologue  from  that  of  William's 
**  Vision  ";  but  instead  of  calling  up  groups  of 
knights,  parsons,  monks,  oooks,  and  the  like, 
and  going  on  a  dreamy  pilgrimage  in  search  of 
truth,  Chaucer,  with   the  instinct  of  a  great 
poet,  gave  his  readers  one  knight,  one  monk, 
one  parson,  &c,  each  true  for  ever  for  bis  class, 
and  sent  them  on  the  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury 
that  he  had  himself  once  been;  in  short,  ft* 
Allegory  put  Life.  AthensMUa, 
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CHAPTER    X. 

Old  Band  In  a  dilemma.  —  Schultsch  Intends  going 
to  the  Nemerow  wood  with  her  eross»buns  and 
tsseuits,  and  sends  her  Krlschan  to  Penzlln.  — 
Rand  sends  the  runner  to  Berlin.  —  How  the  Nl- 

{en-Bramborgers  rerelied  In  sweetness,  and  the 
lerr  Conrector  ehass&i  along  the  passage.  —  Box- 
es and  breeches.  —  How  Pagel  Zarnewftz  brought 
the  Herr  Conreetor*s  black  velvet  breeches  into 
ehorca.  —  Everything  la  turned  upside  down,  but 
gets  settled  again. —  Does  one  pinch  a  body's 
eheek  out  of  compassion  f  —  How  the  Conrector 
thought  of  marrying  again,  and  bow  Durten's  soul 
was  ready  to  fly ;  only  that  Baker  8ohultsch  hang 
about  her  like  a  olog.  —  Three  sorts  of  hearts. 

Thbre  are  terribly  perplexing  situations 
in  life,  when  one  cannot  decide  whether  he 
should  tarn  to  the  right  or  to  the  left; 
whether  he  shall  reach  for  the  apple  and 
leave  the  pear,  or  take  the  pear  and  leave 
the  apple,  or  venture  to  stretch  out  both 
hands  at  once,  with  the  risk  of  getting 
neither.  In  bucW  a  perplexing  situation 
was  oar  brave  old  Band.  He  had  cher- 
ished for  a  long  time,  in  his  faithful  Kara- 
merdiener  breast,  a  pretty  little  hatred  of 
the  runner,  Halsband;  it  had  gradually 
increased,  and  when  his  Highness  had 
lately  spoken  of  his  purpose  to  make  Hals- 
band,  by  and  by,  his  successor,  he  became 
suddenly  aware  that  his  little  hatred  had 
grown  into  a  stout  rascal,  who  was  quite 
sble  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  neea  no 
longer  be  cherished  in  a  warm  corner,  so 
he  concluded  to  let  it  out.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  had  always,  since  he  had  been 
Kammerdiener,  kept  a  steadfast  eye  upon 
his  own  advantage,  and  because  his  Serene 
Highness  could  not  Bpare  him,  his  advan- 
tage was  his  Highness's  advantage,  and  be- 
cause the  country  could  not  spare  his  High- 
ness, his  HighnqBs's  advantage  was  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  whole  country ;  and  so  it 
appears  evident  that  the  happiness  of 
Mechlenbarg-Strelitz  was  very  closely  con- 
nected with  Rand's  advantage,  and  the 
Herr  Kammerdiener  was  too  good  a  Mech- 
lenburger  to  make  his  Fatherland  unhappy. 
He  had  thus,  with  his  own  advantage,  the 
happiness  of  Mechlenbarg-Strelitz  also  in 
his  eye,  and  therefore  it  was  necessary 
that  be  should  continue  Kammerdiener  so 
long  as  he  lived. 

These  matters  were,  so  far,  quite  clear ; 
but  now  came  the  dilemma:  would  he 
gratify  his  hatred  of  Halsband,  he  could 
do  it  in  the  most  satisfactory  way  by  pre- 
venting the  runner's  marriage;  but  this 
could  only  be  done  if  his  Highness  posi- 
tively refused  to  dismiss  him  from  his  ser- 
vice, and  to  that  end  he,  Rand,  must  be 
[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1872,  by  Littell  k  Gay,  in  the  Office  of  the  Librarian 
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constantly  praising  the  runner,  so  that  his 
Highuess  might  become  more  and  more 
attached  to  him.  Did  he  desire  the  happi- 
ness of  all  Mechlenbura,  however,  he  must 
get  rid  of  the  runner,  that  he  himself  might 
remain  Kammerdiener  till  his  death. 

In  this  dilemma  sat  the  old  man,  and  he 
sat  in  Scbultz's  tap-room  four  days  before 
Whitsuntide,  drinking  strong  beer  to  make 
his  thoughts  clearer.  Krischan  was  help- 
ing him,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  beer,  not 
with  the  thoughts,  for  Krischan  was  no 
friend  to  much  thought.  Stories  —  yes) 
but  thoughts  —  no  1  Then  Schultsch  came 
in  at  the  door,  and  placed  herself  before 
her  lord  and  master. 

"  Krischan,  you  think  I  won't  do  it,  bat 
I  will  do  it,  though." 

"  Do  it,  and  welcome,"  said  Krischan. 

"  No,  you  need  not  talk  to  me  like  that  I 
If  you  oppose  me  in  everything,  you  may 
keep  house  for  yourself.  Married  people 
should  live  together  in  unity.  But  you 
think,  I  suppose,  that  I  ought  to  do  every- 
thing just  as  you  say  t    No,  I  shall  do  it." 

"  What  one  cannot  leave  alone,  one  must 
do,"  said  Krischan,  and  took  a  drink  to  his 
wisdom. 

"Not  leave  alone?"  asked  Schultsch. 
"  Do  you  mean  by  that,  that  I  am  talking 
too  much  again  ?  You  ought  to  be  ashamed 
to  bring  that  up  against  me,  when  I  only 
talk  for  your  good  I  Howl  Shall  I  see 
from  my  window,  every  year,  how  Kunst 
drives  out  to  the  Nemerow  Wood,  on  the 
second  feast-day,  with  his  wagon  full  of 
bottles,  and  comes  back  the  next  day,  with 
empty  bottles  and  a  pocket  full  of  money  ? 
What!  If  Hofrath  Altmann  and  Doctor 
Hem  pel  and  the  rest  —  the  Conrector  does 
not  go  there  any  more, — sit  at  Kunst's 
and  drink  red  wine,  and  the  distinguished 
Mamsells  dance  there  the  night  through, 
and  eat  the  old  sticky  cakes  from  the  con- 
fectioner's in  Strelitz,  and  come  home  next 
morning  looking  like  owls,  with  their  tum- 
bled hair  and  haggard  eyes,  why  shouldn't 
I  have  a  tent  for  our  good  burgher  people 
and  burgher's  daughters,  where  they  may 
take  their  pleasure  too?  Or  do  you  think 
that  my  buns  and  butter  cakes  are  not  as 
good  as  a  confectioner's  old  trumpery,  and 
my  beer  as  good  as  Kunst'a  red  wine,  that 
tastes  like  ink  in  which  flies  have  been 
soaked  ?  " 

"  Take  a  drink,  mother ! "  said  Krischan, 
holding  up  his  glass.  "  Your  throat  and 
lungs  must  be  dry/1 

"Keep  your  old  stuff  away  from  met 
I  know  very  well  I  talk  too  much  to  suit 
you ;  bat  am  I  not  to  talk  when  everybody 
else  talks?    There  I  just  came  from  old 
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cooper  Holzen's  —  the  hoops  are  sprang 
again  on  one  of  oar  wash-tuba  —  I  said  be- 
fore we  ought  to  have  had  iron  ones,  bat 
no!  —  well,  there  sat  Halsband  working 
for  the  old  man,  and  he  said  that  if  I  had 
a  booth  out  there,  he  would  take  hold  and 
help  me ;  he  would  lead  the  dancing,  — 
for  you  would  look  finely  doing  that." 

u  xes,"  laughed  Erischan,  on  his  laugh- 
ing side. 

44  And  yon  are  not  opposed  to  me  in 
that  ?  And  if  you  are  opposed  to  my  in- 
viting Diirten  and  Stining  Holzen  for  the 
evening,  then — then  I  can  only  tell  you,  I 
shall  do  it,  for  all  that  1  And  then  the  old 
Jews  at  Penzlin,  who  set  up  their  booths 
here  market  days  before  our  door,  and 
trample  my  room  full  of  dirt,  and  spend 
nothing,  —  you  must  drive  down  there  and 
borrow  the  canvas ;  for  I  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  old  fellows  and  their  gib- 
berish." 

"  Mother,  don't  get  heated  —  yon  might 
take  cold  when  yon  go  out  into  the 
draught." 

"  Eh,"  said  Schultsch,  going  oat  directly, 
«*  much  yoa  would  trouble  yourself  I " 

Krischan  really  did  not  trouble  himself 
much  over  this  talk ;  bat  Rand  did,  as  he 
went  back  across  the  market-place  to  the 
palace.  He  did  not  know  what  to  decide 
upon.  The  runner  intended  to  dance  at 
the  Whitsuntide  feast;  he  must  bring  this 
to  the  knowledge  of  his  Highness;  that  was 
understood  —  his  duty  as  Kammerdiener 
required  it ;  but  should  he  tell  his  High- 
ness of  it  beforehand  or  afterward  t  If  he 
told  him  afterward,  then  Halsband  would 
have  taken  the  cream  from  the  sour  milk, 
that  is  the  dancing,  beforehand;  but  it 
might  be  very  much  for  his  own  advan- 
tage and  that  of  Mechlenburg-Strelitz ;  for 
his  Highness  had  often  forbidden  that  any 
one  in  his  service  should  dance  with 
women,  and  might  actually  dismiss  Hals- 
band in  his  anger;  but  then  Halsband 
could  marry,  and  how  would  that  suit  his 
rooted  hatred?  If  he  told  his  Highness 
before,  then  indeed  he  could  feed  his  ha- 
tred with  Halsband's  anger  and  Stining's 
sorrow ;  but  where  would  be  his  own  ad- 
vantage and  the  happiness  of  his  Father- 
land ?  For  his  Highness,  in  his  good  na- 
ture, would  make  up  to  the  runner  for  the 
loss  of  the  dancing,  and  as  opportunity  of- 
fered, he,  Band,  would  be  put  into  the  cor- 
ner by  little  and  little,  and  finally  super- 
seded in  his  office  of  Kammerdiener. 
Itere  was  much  to  be  thought  of;  but 
Hand  was  a  great  character,  as  we  say  now- 
adays; he  would  rather  be  a  bad  patriot, 
and  disregard  his  own  advantage,  than  tQ 


give  up  his  more  aristocratic  passion,  his 
hatred  He  decided  to  tell  his  Highness 
beforehand.  So  when  he  went  in  to  hU 
master,  he  began : 

"  Beautiful  weather  all  day  to-day,  and 
no  prospect  of  a  thunder-storm  1 " 

"  So  ?  "  asked  his  Highness,  looking  up 
from  his  work,  for  he  was  playing  with  his 
finger-ring  at  the  moment. 

u  Yes,  and  it  looks  almost  as  if  it  would 
never  rain  again,  and  Schultsch  says  the 
town-shepherd  has  said  it  is  good  for  three 
weeks,  he  says." 

"  Eh,  if  the  Conrector  hasn't  said  so,  — 
what  can  such  a  fellow  know  about  the 
weather  V  " 

"Don't  say  that,  Serene  Highness, — 
everybody  has  his  peculiar  signs  for  the 
weather.  I  have  my  gout,  Baker  Schnltz 
has  his  bad  side,  the  Conrector  has  this 
and  that,  and  the  town-shepherd  haa  his 
old  wether,  and  according  as  he  turns  his 
tail  to  the  wind,  it  will  be  good  or  bad 
weather." 

41  So  ?  "  inquired  his  Highness ;  for  it  ahot 
through  his  head  thai  perhaps  he  would 
buy  this  weather-prophet.  "Well,  does 
he  know  about  thunder-storms,  too  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes;  that  is  his  strong  pout. 
When  there  is  a  thunder-storm  in  the  air 
he  waggles  his  tail,  and  it  begins  to  thun- 
der and  lighten  directly.  But  at  present 
he  doesn't  turn  in  any  direction,  but  just 
eats  away  like  any  other  sheep.  We  shall 
have  fine  weather  for  Whitsuntide,  and 
then  we  can  ride  out  a  little/' 

"  Yes,"  said  his  Highness,  still  in  deep 
thought  over  the  new  prophet,  "  that  may 
well  be." 

"  Yes,  but  we  must  keep  the  two  run- 
ners at  home ;  it  would  never  do  to  go  oat 
with  only  one  runner." 

"  What  ?  Donkey !  Did  you  ever  see 
me  driving  with  only  one  runner?  " 

*'  No,  not  that  1  But  I  only  meant  be- 
cause Halsband  couldn't  go." 

"Why?    Is  he  sick?" 

"  Eh,  what  1  Sick  t  No ;  I  only  thought 
Serene  Highness  had  allowed  him  to  go  to 
the  Nemerow  Wood  on  the  second  feast- 
day  to  lead  the  dance  in  Schultsch's  booth ; 
and.  his  bride  is  to  be  there  too,  and 
Schultsch  says ' ' 

Rand  got  no  further,  for  his  Highness 
had  sprung  up  mud  was  rushing  violently 
about  the  room. 

"  What !  Are  we  still  sovereign  ?  Are 
we  still  reigning  sovereign,  and  our  run- 
ner will  dance  1  I  will  dismiss  the  rascal  t 
I  will  dismiss  him  on  the  spot  1 " 

"Yes,  Serene  Highness,"  said  Baud, 
with  such  a  crafty  smile  on  his  loyal  old 
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Ksmmerdioner  face ;  u  then  he  could  dance 
as  much  as  he  liked  1 " 

"No,"  cried  hie  Highness,  "  he  shall  not 
dance  I  I  won't  let  him  ran ;  he  shall  be 
locked  up." 

u  Yes,"  said  Rand,  shrugging  his  shoul- 
ders, "that  might  answer;  but  then  that 
clever  old  Conreetor  would  come  again  and 
talk  to  you,  and  you  would  let  him  out." 

**  The  Conreetor  ?  We  haye  no  need  of 
the  Conreetor." 

u  You  think  so,  because  it  ia  fine  weather 
now;  but " 

"  The  Conreetor  is  going  to  be  married ; 
but  we  will  show  him  what  it  ia  to  lose  the 
favor  of  the  reigning.sovereign  1 " 

"Yea,  Serene  Highness;  but  that  will 
not  answer,  either.  The  Conreetor  is  not 
in  our  service ;  he  is  appointed  by  the  city ; 
but  if  you  will  listen  to  me,  I  will  tell  you 
how  we  can  manage  it" 

His  Highness  seated  himself! 

M  You  see,  there  is  the  letter  that  we 
wrote  to  the  Hof  Marschall-amt  in  Berlin, 
been  lying  this  fortnight,  because  it  was 
too  expensive  to  send  a  courier  with  it  into 
Prussia."  His  Highness  made  a  motion  as 
if  he  would  start  up.  "  No,  never  mind  1 
We  know  why  it  is.  Well,  it  must  be  sent 
very  soon  by,  an  express  messenger,  for  it 
would  never  do  to  send  it  by  the  ordinary 
post.  If  we  should  send  the  runner  with 
it,  day  after  to-morrow,  and  tell  him  he 
muss  be  back  in  five  days,  then  he  would 
come  back  on  Thursday  of  Whitsun  week, 
and  then  the  dancing  would  be  over,  and 
he  wouldn't  feel  much  like  dancing,  either, 
for  it  is  twenty  miles  there  and  twenty 
miles  back;*  and  then  the  cursed  Prus- 
sian Band,  and  our  own  too,  between  Strel- 
its  and  Fbrstenbarg." 

His  Highness  was  quite  taken  with 
Band's  proposal.  It  was  well  fitted  to 
please  him,  for  he  was  too  wise  a  ruler  to 
employ  great  measures  when  small  ones 
would  answer  his  purpose.  The  business 
was  settled,  and,  two  days  before  Whit- 
suntide, the  letter  was  given  to  Halsband, 
with  instructions  that  he  would  be  allowed 
five  days  in  which  to  discharge  his  errand. 

This  was  a  decided  interruption  to  his 
plans  for  dancing  1  For  himself  he  would 
not  have  cared  much,  if  Stining  had  not 
told  him  that  SchuHsch  had  invited  her 
also,  and  it  made  bis  heart  heavy  that  she 
should  lose  the  pleasure,  for  he  knew  she. 
would  not  go  without  him.  That  this 
errand  was  the  fruit  of  his  Highness' 8 
and  Band's  united  wisdom,  and  the  letter 

•  A  German  mile  Is  equal  to  fbor  miles  English 


a  sort  of  Uriah's  letter,  he  had  not  the 

faintest*  suspicion ;  but  as  Band  gave  him 
the  letter,  there  was  a  gleam  of  malicious 
satisfaction  in  his  face,  and  however  inno- 
cent of  the  world  one  may  be,  there  is 
always  a  first  time  when  one  perceives 
wickedness  looking  out  of  a  human  face, 
and  doubts  if  there  be  not  something  wrong 
behind  the  mask.  In  his  perplexity  he  kept 
asking  himself  as  he  prepared  for  his  jour- 
ney:  —  "  Can  it  be  ?  the  seoond  feast-day  ? 
Is  it  possible  Band  knows?  Is  Band  at 
the  bottom  of  this  ?  Hm,  hm  1  I  don't 
understand  it,  but  — —  Well,  the  sooner 
I  am  off,  the  sooner  I  shall  be  there.  For- 
ward I " 

With  that  he  started ;  but  on  the  way 
one  thing,  at  least,  became  dear  to  him,  ■— 
Stining  need  not  lose  her  pleasure ;  so  he 
went  round  ouickly  to  her  house. 

"  Stining,  I  must  so  to  Berlin  directly. 
People  may  tell  you  1  shall  not  be  back  for 
the  dance  on  Tuesday.  /  shall  come,  and 
you  are  to  go,  in  any  case.  Diirten  will  go 
with  you;  she  is  always  ready  to  be 
mother-hen  to  the  little  chicken." 

"  Good  gracious,  Wilhelm !  What " 

u  I  have  no  time  I  You  are  to  go,  —  that 
is  my  last  will  and  testament  1 " 

And  he  was  off;  and  as  he  passed  through 
the  Stargard  gate,  he  said  to  himself:  "  I 
must  needs  run  for  every  Tom  fool  till  my 
tongue  hangs  out  of  my  throat ;  I  may  as 
well  run,  for  onoe,  for  my  little  Stining." 
And  with  that  he  trotted  off. 

So  Whitsuntide  came  round.  The  whole 
city  was  decorated  with  green ;  every  bouse 
had  its  bower  before  the  door,  and  therein 
Bat  the  honest  burghers  in  their  nightcaps 
and  slippers,  in  token  that  it  was  a  holi- 
day ;  and  the  most  industrious  housewives 
folded  their  hands  in  their  laps,  as  they  sat 
under  the  green  branches  and  kept  the 
children  from  eating  too  many  cakes  and 
buns,  and  preached  moderation  in  their 
pleasures;  and  the  servant-maids  went 
through  the  streets  carrying  plates  full  of 
cakes,  and  all  Nigen-Bramborg  was  revel- 
ling in  fragrant  odors,  which  arose  partly 
from  the  fresh  birch  branches  and  partly 
from  Baker  Schultsch's  sweet  cross-buns. 
Ah!  there  is  something  beautiful  about 
such  a  Whitsuntide,  when  our  Lord  looks 
down  graciously  from  the  blue  heavens, 
and  the  green  earth  holds  up  to  Him  her 
thank  offering  of  grass  and  leaves  and 
flowers  1 

For  the  Herr  Conreetor,  it  was  a  clear 
indication  that  on  such  a  lovely  day  he 
should  be  especially  thankful,  and  he  had 
the  custom  of  going,  every  year,  at  sunrise 
on  Whitsunday  morning,  with  bis  scholars 
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to  the  Broda  Wood,  and  under  tfee  great, 
spreading  beech  trees  they  sang  a  morning 
hymn;  and  old  and  young  followed  after 
and  joined  in  the  singing,  and  it  was  a 
beautiful  beginning  of  a  beautiful  feast. 
This  morning  he  had  again  observed  this 
pleasant  custom ;  and  his  heart  was  free 
and  joyous  as  he  came  home,  and  he  greet- 
ed his  Durten  with  as  much  cheerfulness 
and  vivacity  as -if  he  were  ten  years  young- 
er, and  Durten  said : 

"Herr  Conrector,  the  tailor  has  sent 
home  your  new  suit.    You  must  put  it  on." 

"  So,  so  ?  That  is  just  in  time,  for  I  am 
going  to  dance  to-morrow.  You  laugh  at 
that,  do  you  ?  What  I  don't  you  think  I 
can  ?  Oh,  I  know  how."  And  with  that 
he  chaased  along  the  passage  to  his  sleep- 
ing-room, and  put  on  his  new  suit  as  joy- 
ously as  if  he  were  one  of  his  own  school 
boys  who  had  got  it  for  a  Christmas  pres- 
ent. When  he  was  arrayed  he  came  out 
again,  and  presented  himself  to  Durten, 
asking : 

"Well,  Durten,  how  do  I  please  you, 
now  ?  " 

"Oh,  Herr,  splendid!"  said  Durten; 
"  how  trim  and  neat  you  look  t  You  can 
mate  with  the  youngest  now." 

"  Eh,  you  rogue  ! "  said  the  Conrector, 
giving  her  cheek  a  pinch,  so  that  she  grew 
red,  "  you  only  say  that  out  of  mischief. 
But  wait !  —  I  had  almost  forgotten,"  and 
he  went  back  to  his  room,  and  reappeared 
with  his  velvet  breeches  in  his  hand. 

M  There,  my  dear  Durten !  You  have 
waited  long  enough  for  your  Christmas* 
present." 

Yes,  he  was  very  kind  to  Durten.  And 
as  she  sat  down  in  her  own  room  with  her 
present,  and  knew  for  certain  that  it  was 
her  own  property,  and  looked  it  over  to 
see  where  it  was  worn  off  and  where  not ; 
and  as  the  church  bells  rang  so  fes- 
tively to  call  the  Herr  Conrector  to  his 
post  as  Cantor,  and  she  thought  what  a 
great,  learned  man  he  was,  and  that  such 
a  great,  learned  man  should  be  so  friendly 
to  her,  and  that  she  should  have  the  honor 
of  wearing  the  velvet  which  he  had  worn 
bo  long,  she  was  affected  almost  to  tears. 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  " « There,  my  dear  Dur- 
ten,' said  he,  and  he  pinched  my  cheek ; 
and  then  before  ■  oh,  nonsense!  that 
was  only  out  of  compassion  for  me  about 
the  cushion.  But  one  doesn't  pinch  a 
body's  cheek  out  of  compassion,  —  no,  that 
is, —  Oh,  good  gracious!  what  a  fool  I 
am,  for  a  woman  of  my  time  of  life  ! " 

With  that  she  endeavored  to  drive  these 
thoughts  away,  but  they  would  not  go : 
for  there  are  two  kinds  of  thoughts :  the 


one  kind,  which  come  from  the  head,  are 
like  the  birds  of  the  air,  —  they  come  and 
go,  and  may  be  driven  away  like  the  birds; 
but  the  others,  which  come  from  the  heart, 
are  like  the  plants  in  the  fields,* — they 
hold  fast  by  their  roots,  and  whoever  will 
get  rid  of  them  must  tear  them  out  of  the 
heart,  and  that  hurts  the  poor  heart  and 
leaves  it  bleeding.  And  why  should  Dur- 
ten give  herself  pain,  and  tear  up  the 
plants  that  were  blooming  so  finely  ?  And 
when  she  tried  to  press  them  down,  they 
sprang  up  again  immediately !  Yes,  Dur- 
ten Holzen,  something  has  happened  to 
you,  Durten  1  Whitsuntide  has  passed 
into  your  soul,  and  has  built  itself  a  bower 
of  the  freshest  green,  and  these  thoughts 
sit  there  in  silent  content  and  blessedness, 
like  the  Bramborg  burghers  in  their  night- 
caps and  slippers,  dipping  biscuit  in  their 
coffee.  But  as  for  you  and  your  Conrec- 
tor, you  have  sung  too  early  this  morning; 
and  the  bird  that  sings  too  early  in  the 
morning  will  be  caught  by  the  cat  before 
night.  If  this  morning's  happiness  could 
only  last  through  the  day  I 

As  the  Herr  Conrector  was  starting  for 
his  church  and  his  organ,  in  such  a  cheer- 
ful, pious  mood,  he  met,  at  his  house-door, 
Stining  Holzen ;  and  if  a  pretty,  friendly 
maiden's  face  can  make  even  an  old  vine- 
gar-cruet sweet,  such  a  joyful  heart  As  beat 
this  morning  under  the  Herr  Corrector's 
new  coat  must  needs  beat  quicker  and 
more  joyfully  in  consequence ;  and  as  the 
Herr  Conrector  saw  half  a  score  of  jour- 
neymen shoemakers  going  up  the  street 
before  him,  with  their  hymn-books  under 
their  arms,  he  became  yet  more  jovial. 
Why  was  that  ?  Certainly,  as  a  Christian 
man  and  a  church  officer,  he  was  rejoiced 
at  the  piety  of  the  shoemakers.  But  that 
was  not  quite  all ;  he  had  a  little  private 
reason  for  joy.  This  was  the^  state  of  the 
case  :  Only  the  pupils  of  the  High-school 
belonged  properly  to  the  choir,  and  if 
tradesmen  wished  to  enter  this  place  of 
honor,  they  were  obliged  to  deposit  three 
Pfennings  each,  as  entrance-fees,  in  a  black 
tin  box,  and  this  money  had  been,  from 
time  immemorial,  appropriated  to  the  Herr 
Cantor's  benefit.  So  it  was  not  merely 
the  piety  of  the  half-score  of  shoemakers 
which  delighted  the  Conrector,  but  also 
the  half-score  of  three  penny-pieces,  which 
he  heard,  in  imagination,  rattling  into  his 
black  box.  And  when  he  came  into  the 
choir  he  was  more  pleased  than  ever,  for 
there  was  a  fine  number  of  apprentices, 
and  the  collection  could  be  taken  up  imme- 
diately. But  where  was  the  box?  The 
box  was  not  there ;  Durten  had  forgotten 
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to  pat  it  in  the  pocket  of  his  new  coat. 
And  from  this  little  oversight  arose  an  an- 
noyance, which  came  near  parting  forever 
two  loving  hearts.  And  this  was  Diirten's 
oversight. 

"Page]  Zarnewitz,"  said  the  Herr  Con- 
rector,  "  ran  down  to  my  house  and  ask 
Diirten  to  give  you  my  black  box." 

And  here  was  the  Conrector's  oversight; 
for  though  he  could  speak  a  good'  mouth- 
ful of  Plattdeutsch,  he  happened  occasion- 
ally upon  a  little  blunder,  and  here  he  had 
confused  the  worcls  "  Bliss "  (box)  and 
«  Biix  "  (breeches.) 

Diirten  was  sitting  with  Stining,  in  the 
sweetest  content,  looking  on,  while  Stin- 
ing, with  skilful  hand  and  particular  re- 
spect, laid  oat  her  long-hoped-for  Christ- 
mas present  on  the  table  and  examined  it 
in  length  and  breadth. 

"Durten,"  said  Stining,  looking  at  the 
thing  with  an  anxious  mien,  "  you  can  get 
a  hat  oat  of  it,  there  is  no  question ;  but  a 
spencer,  —  yes,  if  it  were  not  rubbed  off 
so  in  this  place." 

u  He  has  only  done  that  lately,"  cried 
Diirten,  a  little  disturbed  from  her  seren- 
ity. "It  is  just  as  I  thought!  If  he 
would  only  have  used  the  cushion !  But 
no  1  It  is  really  too  provoking  of  him,  that 
he  will  listen  to  no  one." 

"Yes,  but  he  is  such  a  clever  man." 

u Clever  man!  Eh,  what  ean  you  do 
with  a  clever  man  when  he  won't  take  care 
of  his  clothes  ?  I  could  have  got  out  such 
a  nice  spencer,  and  I  needed  it  so  much. 
But  now?  What!  shall  I  go  about  as  a 
spectacle  to  all  Bramborg,  in  a  spencer, 
where  people  can  point  to  the  places  he 
has  rubbed  off  on  the  breeches  ?  " 

Durten  had  sprung  up,  and  was  walking 
op  and  down  in  her  vexation.  Just  then, 
unfortunately,  Pagel  Zarnewitz  must  needs 
rash  in  at  the  door. 

"D—D  — Durten,  D  —  D  — Durten," 
stammered  Pagel. 

"  Out  with  it ! "  cried  Durten.  "  What 
is  the  matter?" 

And  after  a  long  prelude  of  stammering 
and  grimaces,  Pagel  brought  out : 

"You  are  to  send  the  Herr  Conrector 
his  black  breeches." 

Durten  at  first  looked  at  the  unhappy 
Pagel  as  if  she  had  Bome  evil  designs  on 
him,  then  suddenly  she  burst  out : 

"  What !  He  gave  them  to  me  at  Christ- 
mas, and  I  don't  get  them  until  Whitsun- 
tide, and  I  scarcely  have  them  before  he 
sends  for  them  again !  There !  take  the 
old  things ! " 

And  she  threw  the  innocent  breeches  at 
poor  Pagel's  head.    Pagel  picked  them  up, 
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and  began :  "  Goo,  —  goo,  —  goo,  — 
but  had  closed  the  door,  and  was  out  in 
the  passage,  before  he  had  uttered  "  Good- 
bye ! " 

The  Herr  Cantor  and  Conrector  was  sit- 
ting before  his  organ,  playing  beautifully 
and  singing  with  a  joyful  heart,  when  that . 
unlucky  creature,  Pagel  Zarnewitz,  came 
up  to  him  and  held  out  the  black  breeches 
before  his  eyes.    "  Here !  " 

He  started  back,  looked  at  Page),  then 
at  the  breeches,—  "What?  —  what?"— " 
forgot  his  playing  and  singing ;  his  schol- 
ars, instead  of  keeping  on  with  the  hymn, 
began  to  giggle  and  whisper ;  the  whole 
congregation  turned  round  to  discover  the 
meaning  of  this  sudden  silence,  and  per- 
ceived the  breeches,  which  Pagel,  in  all 
innocence,  was  holding  up  in  plain  sight. 
The  Conrector  sprang  up,  snatched  them 
from  his  hand,  and  thew  his  honest  piece 
of  apparel  on  the  floor,  then  quickly  re- 
covered his  self-possession  and  began  to 
play  and  sing  again.  But  the  mischief  was 
done,  and  as  he  came  out  of  church  there 
was  a  talking  and  joking  and  secret  laugh- 
ing going  on  around  him,  which  made  him 
feel  as  if  he  were  being  pricked  with  nee- 
dles, and  when  Pagel  came  up  to  him  again 
with  the  breeches,  and  stammered  oat  the 
inquiry  if  he  should  take  them  home,  the 
Conrector's  patience  was  clean  exhausted; 
he  ran  home  in  great  wrath,  and  his  evil 
angel  brought  him  into  contact  with  Diir- 
ten Holzen  at  the  door. 

Durten  had  meanwhile  quarrelled  with 
her  sister  Stining.  Stiuing  had  ventured 
to  say  a  few  words  for  the  Herr  Conrector, 
and  would  have  laid  the  whole  blame  upon 
Pagel  Zarnewitz's  stupidity;  but  Durten 
was  not  willing  to  allow  that  she  had  been 
angry  unjustly  with  the  Conrector,  and  had 
informed  Stining,  with  hasty  words,  that 
the  matter  was  none  of  her  business,  and 
poor  Stining  had  gone  home  crying. 

And  when  the  Conrector  attacked  Diir- 
ten with  the  words, "  What  stupid  non- 
sense that  was,  to  send  my  old  breeches  to 
the  church ! "  she  was  too  excited  and  an- 
gry to  control  herself. 

"  Stupid  nonsense !  "  she  repeated. 
"There  has  been  nothing  stupid  here; 
there  may  have  been  somewhere  else." 

44  What !  First  you  make  me  an  owl* 
to  the  whole  city,  and  then  you  make  such 
insolent  speeches  as  that  ?  " 

44  Eh,  what ! "  cried  Durten.  "  Owls  are 
owls,  and  as  one  calls  into  the  wood,  so  he 
is  answered." 

44  But  I  am  not  accustomed  to  such  an* 

•  <•  rju  "  gigniflei  alto  laaghlnf-stook. 
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ewers,  and  if  you  choose  to  giro  them,  you 
may  take  yourself  off! "  cried  the  Con  rec- 
tor, and  was  frightened  at  himself  the  mo- 
ment he  had  said  it. 
"It  is  all  one  to  me!"  crie.d  Diirten. 

*  You  can  be  accommodated  very  easily. 
I  can  go  at*  once/' 

"  One  must  not  delay  travelers ! "  replied 
the  Conrector  over  his  shoulder  as  be  en- 
tered his  room. 

"  No,  oh  no ! "  he  heard,  "  it  is  very  easily 
done." 

And  then  he  slammed  his  door,  and  he 
beard  Diirten  slam  her  door,  and  he 
tramped  about  his  room,  and  he  heard 
Diirten  tramping  about  ber  room,  and 
then  the  Herr  Conrector,  in  his  room,  was 
angry  with  himself  and  Diirten,  in  her 
room,  was  angry  with  herself ;  and  yet  the 
Herr  Conrector  was  master,  and  had  only 
said  so  for  once,  and  Diirten  was  in  the 
right,  and  had  said  so  for  onoe ;  and  the 
Conrector  took  his  hat  and  his  gold-headed 
cane  and  went  out  of  the  house-door,  and 
Diirten  tumbled  all  her  possessions,  hel- 
ter-skelter, into  her  box,  and  went  out  of 
the  back  door.  And  the  rooms  of  the  old 
house  were  as  forlornly  silent  and  desolate 
as  if  they  were  a  reflection  of  the  Herr 
Conrector  and  Durten's  hearts;  for  the 
human  heart  is*  never  more  silent  and 
empty  than  after  a  tempest  of  anger  has 
raged  there. 

The  Conrector  went  to  Baker  Schultz's 
bower,  —  he  would  never  go  to  Kunst's 
again  in  his  life,  —  and  stepped  under  the 
birchen  branches. 

"  Good  morning,  Master  Schultz !  Sit 
round  the  other  way,  so  that  I  can  see 
your  good.side.  I  have  seen  vexatious 
things  enough  for  one  morning." 

"  How  so  ?  What  has  happened  to  you, 
Herr  Neighbor?"  asked  Schultz,  for  he 
reckoned  all  the  street  which  he  could  see 
from  his  house-door  for  his  neighborhood. 

"  Such  stupidity ! "  cried  the  Conrector, 
44 such  stupidity!"  and  he  briefly  related 
the  incident  of  the  breeches. 

"Now  just  tell  me,  Herr  Neighbor," 
said  Schultz,  ready  to  die  with  laughter, 
M  no,  don't  be  offended,  — just  tell  me,  did 
you  say  to    the    young  man,  'Biix'  or 

•  Buss  ■  V  " 

"  Biix  said  I,  Biix ! " 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!"  began  Schultz  again, 
M  Diirten  is  right,  and  you  are  wrong. 
Ha, ha,  ha!  Don't  be  offended !  Mothef," 
as  Schultsch  came  into  the  room,  "here  is 
a  story  for  you,  here  is  a  story !  " 

"Don't  drive  me  wild  with  your  sto- 
ries !  "  cried  the  Conrector. 

"  No,  Krisohan,"  said  Schultsch,  "  never 


mind  your  old  stories,  —  I  know  them  all 
by  heart." 

"  No,  mother,  this  is  a  new  one  —  brand 
new."  And  Krisohan  told  the  story,  and 
now  Schultsch  laughed ;  and  Doctor  Hem- 
pel  was  passing  by,  and  now  Schaltach 
told  him  the  story,  and  Doctor  Heinpel 
laughed :  "Ha  ha  ha  I  and  did  that  hap- 
pen to  you,  old  friend  ?  " 

And  Che  Conrector  sat  there  and  raged 
inwardly,  for  it  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to 
be  made  fun  of,  and  he  had  also  the  disa- 
greeable consciousness 'that  he  had  been 
unjust  to  his  Diirten;  though,  to  be  sure, 
she  had  been  very  impertinent  to  him9  and 
he  was  master. 

"  Frau  Schultz,"  said  he  at  last,  "  you 
are  a  woman,  you  understand  such  things. 
Just  tell  me, —do  vou  know  of  another 
housekeeper  for  me  ?  " 

'<  No,  Herr,  and  it  will  be  hard  to  find 
one  at  this  season,  and  on  short  notice ; 
and  such  as  the  Holzens  are  particularly 
hard  to  And,  for  the  Holzens  are  remark-, 
ably  clever,  industrious  people,  —  welly 
Diirten  is  a  little  hasty  in  her  temper,  to 
be  sure,  but  she  came  honestly  by  it,  for 
her  mother  was,  she  was  —  old  Holzen 
isn't  to  blame  for  it;  he  is  a  quiet  old 
man  ever  since  I  can  remember,  and  I  say 
he  is  an  old  goose.  Well,  never  mind ;  1 
will  talk  Diirten  round  again." 

"  Mother,"  said  Krisohan,  "  don't  be  too 
sure ;  so  far  as  I  know,  you  have  talked 
more  people  apart  than  together,  for  you 
cannot  bridle  your  tongue.'1 

"  Not  bridle  my  tongue  1  not  bridle  my 
tongue  ! "  and  Schultsch  was  about  to  ar- 
gue the  subject  at  length,  when  the  Con- 
rector interrupted  her  with  the  question 
if  she  would  look  after  him  while  he  was 
without  a  housekeeper,  and  let  his  meals 
be  served  at  his  own  house  ?  He  would 
take  his  dinner  with  her  to-day,  but  first 
he  would  go  and  lock  up  his  house,  which 
might  possibly  be  standing  empty. 

He  came  home ;  he  went  into  his  room. 
All  was  as  usual  there,  only  that  no  table 
was  spread,  and  yet  it  was  nearly  time  for 
dinner.  He  went  into  Durten's  room; 
everything  was  in  order,  but  the  box  stood 
there  yet.  He  went  into  the  kitchen;  a 
pot  was  boiling  on  the  hearth,  with  bacon 
in  it,  but  the  fire  was  almost  out,  and  it 
seemed  a  pity  it  should  be  spoiled ;  he  pot 
fresh  wood  under,  and  puffed  and  puffed  at 
the  coals  till  the  ashes  lodged  in  his  eyes 
and  upon  his  clothes ;  he  went  sulkily  back 
to  his  room,  got  a  pipe,  lighted  it  by  a  coal 
in  the  kitchen,  went  out  into  his  back  gar- 
den and  sat  down,  in  deep  thought,  in  the 
lilac  arbor.    Ah,  how  lonely  he  was  1     He 
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felt  as  if  he  had  been  left  a  widower  for 
the  second  time. 

Durten  had  gone  oat  of  the  back  door, 
tod  went  through  the  back  streets  to  her 
lather's  house.  She  looked  neither  to  the 
right  nor  to  the  left  ;*  it  seemed  to  her  as 
if  people  could  read  in  her  face  what  had 
happened  to  her,  and  how  she  had  been 
dismissed  from  the  Herr  Conrector's  ser- 
vice. 

*•  What  is  to  become  of  me,  poor  crea- 
ture ? "  said  she  to  her  perplexed  heart. 
She  went  in  at  the  back  door,  which  led 
into  her  father's  workshop.  "  Thank  God  1 
it  is  Whitsuntide,  the  workshop  will  be 
empty.  Well,  I  shall  remember  this  Whit- 
suntide my  life  long."  She  went  in ;  she 
sank  down  on  a  workbench,  and  her  hands 
dropped  in  her  lap ;  her  head  sank  upon 
her  breast,  while  she  gazed,  in  deep 
thought,  at  a  heap  of  shavings  in  the  cor- 
ner. "  Dear  heart !  what  will  become  of 
me?  I  cannot  stay  here.  What  should 
I  do  here?  To  take  the  bread  from  the 
mouths  of  my  sister  and  my  old  father ! 
No,  no !  Oh,  I  can  get  another  place,  to  be 
sure;  but  where?  There  are  none  here 
in  the  city ;  and  in  the  country  ?  Oh,  yes, 
rery  likely ;  but  then  I  could  not  look  after 
things  here,  and  everything  would  go  to 
rack  and  ruin.  The  old  man  cannot  help 
it,  and  Stining  has  her  head  full  of  other 
things,  and  is  too  good-natured  to  say  it 
shall  be  so  and  not  otherwise  1  And  yet  I 
most  needs  go  and  quarrel  with  her  this 
morning  1  God  preserve  us  I"  cried  she, 
sod  put  her  apron  to  her  eyes,  "it  stirred 
everything  up  in  me  I "  and  she  wept  bit- 
terly. u  And  yet  I  was  right,  —  what  had 
Stining  to  do  between  me  and  my  master? 
And  I  was  in  the  right  with  him,  too;  I 
was  perfectly  in  the  right  I "  she  cried,  and 
kicked  an  old  barrel  hoop,  which  lay  in  her 
way,  against  the  wall,  and  the  old  hoop 
bounded  back,  and  she  threw  it  against 
the  wall  again :  "  Lie  there,  you  old  thing ! 
No,  one  must  get  angry  at  everything  1 " 

And  she  sat  there,  and  thought  and 
thought,  and  with  all  her  thinking  she 
came  ever  to  the  same  conclusion  —  she 
was  right  and  the  Herr  Conrector  wrong; 
and  all  at  once  she  sprang  up :  "  Good 
Heavens !  how  I  have  forgotten.  The  din- 
ner is  on  the  fire,  and  will  be  burned  and 
spoiled.  Well,  let  it ;  what  does  it  matter 
to  me  ?  No,  that  won't  do,  that  will  never 
do,  and  I  won't  be  in  fault.  And  he  shall 
not  say  that  I  have  done  him  any  harm." 

With  that,  she  returned  by  the  way 
that  she  had  come,  and  went  in  to  the 
back  gate  of  the  Conrector's  yard.  *She 
stepped  very  lightly,  for  she  felt  as  if  she 


were  breaking  into  a  strange  house  and 
might  be  accused  of  wrong-doing.  She 
slipped  into  the  kitchen,  and  found  her 
bacon  cooking  beautifully;  she  took  a 
cloth  and  spread  the  table  in  the  Herr 
Conrector's  room.  "He  shall  see  that  I 
have  done  my  duty  faithfully  to  the  last," 
said  she.  She  took  up  the  dinner,  and  as 
she  was  going  through  the  passage  and 
out  of  the  house,  she  saw  the  unlucky 
article  of  apparel  which  was  the  cause  of 
all  the  trouble,  and  which  Pagel  had  left 
on  the  table.  All  the  anger  of  the  morn- 
ing arose  in  her  again.  She  seized  the 
breeches,  and,  rolling  them  up  in  a  bundle, 
put  it  on  the  table  on  a  plate,  and  covered 
a  napkin  over  it,  saying :  "  Lie  there  I  Not 
even  an  old  spencer  can  be  got  out  of  the 
old  thing  1  But  he  shall  see  that  I  stand 
up  for  my  rights,  to  the  last !  So  I  Much 
good  may  it  do  you  1 " 

With  that  she  started  out  of  the  room, 
but  — 

The  Herr  Conrector  had  been  sitting  in 
his  garden  in  troubled  thought.  He  also 
had  asked  himself:  "  What  shall  I,  poor, 
lonely  creature,  do  ?  "  It  seemed  to  him, 
all  at  once,  that  he  heard  somebody  stir- 
ring in  the  house ;  but  that  could  not  be. 
Now  the  clock  struck  twelve,  and  his  stom- 
ach also  reminded  him  that  it  was  dinner- 
time ;  he  must  go  back  to  Baker  Schulta's, 
but  first  he  would  deposit  his  half-smoked 
pipe  in  his  room;  so  he  went  into  the 
house, — but  —  1 

Durten  stood  before  him,  red  with 
shame,  which  one  might  suppose  had  some 
deeper  cause  than  mere  hastiness  or  feel- 
ing of  obligation.  She  tried  to  pass  her 
master,  but  he  stood  with  outstretched 
arm,  and  looked  at  the  dinner  on  the  table 
and  then  at  Diirten,  and  thought  it  was  all 
out  of  love  for  him  and  desire  of  doing 
her  duty. 

"  No ! "  he  cried,  as  Dtirten  tried  to  slip 
out  under  his  arm,  and  he  put  it  around 
her,  and  held  her  fast," no,  Durten  I  I 
know  you  have  put  that  all  out  of  your 
mind,  and  you  wanted  to  do  me  a  pleas- 
ure." 

"  Let  me  go,  Herr  Conrector  I  " 

"No,  Durten,  I  know,  —  Schultsch  has 
told  me  —  that  was  a  stupid  blunder  of  th£ 
boy,  of  Pagel." 

44 So?"  asked  Durten,  rather  sharply, 
and  she  showed  herself  a  true  daughter 
of  Eve,  for  she  went  on :  "  And  yet  you 
are  such  a  learned  and  clever  man  1  Who 
sends  a  lame  man  as  a  courier,  and  chooses 
a  stammerer  to  deliver  a  message  I " 

u  Durten,"  said  the  Conrector,  and  he 
had  his  arm  about  her  still,  "I  was  to 
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blame ;  I  said  Bux,  and  meant  Bliss,  the 
black  box ;  and  it  made  me  a  laughing- 
stock at  the  church,  and  they  joked  me 
about  it,  and  I  was  angry,  and  —  "  and 
he  stroked  her  cheek. 

"  Oh,  Herr  Conrector,  Herr  Conrector ! 
I  was  so  angry,  too ;  I  had  quarrelled  with 
my  Stining;  —  no,  Herr  Conrdctor,  let  me 
go  I    I  will " 

But  she  did  not  get  her  will,  for  the 
Herr  Conrector  took  her  will  from  her 
lips  with  a  good,  hearty  kiss. 

So  I  now  it  was  settled ;  now  Bhe  stood 
still,  —  what  next  ? 

Properly  speaking,  it  was  Diirten's  turn 
now,  for  the  Herr  Conrector  had  made  full 
amends  for  his  fault;  but  Diirten  did 
nothing  and  said  nothing ;  for  the  morn- 
ing's thoughts  were  springing  up  and 
blooming  so  beautifully,  she  could  not 
keep  them  down,  she  must  needs  cherish 
them,  and  she  watered  them  with  warm 
tears,  which  flowed  from  her  eyes  as  she 
saw  how  the  Herr  Conrector  placed  a  chair 
for  her  at  the  table,  and  opened  the  draw- 
ers here  and  there,  as  if  he  expected  to 
find  knives  and  forks  in  his  writing-table. 

And  when  Diirten  was  finally  seated, 
the1  Herr  Conrector  said,  very  seriously : 
"Diirten,  you  must  not  think  that  we 
learned  people  are  wise  in  everything;" 
and  he  looked  as  honest  as  if  it  were  really 
true. 

"  No,"  said  Diirten,  laughing  to  herself, 
"for  you  have  given  me  a  dish-cloth  in- 
stead of  a  napkin." 

That  made  a  little  sport,  and  the  Con- 
rector said : 

"  You  see  now,  Diirten,  it  will  never  do 
for  you  to  leave  me ;  I  should  do  all  man- 
ner of  stupid  things.  And  here,  you  have 
certainly  got  me  some  special  treat  for 
Whitsuntide,"  and  he  was  about  to  take 
the  napkin  from  the  covered  dish. 

In  her  happiness  Diirten  had  quite  for- 
gotten this  unlucky  dish;  she  sprang  up 
and  held  the  napkin  down  with  both  hands. 
The  Conrector  naturally  took  it  for  a  prac- 
tical joke,  intended  to  make  the  surprise 
the  greater,  and  so,  to  carry  on  the  joke, 
he  tried  to  lift  the  corner  of  the  napkin 
and  peep  under.  This  would  never  do,  or 
farewell  to  happiness  and  contentment, 
peace  and  joy  I  This  black  velvet  tempest 
had  overshadowed  Durten's  heaven  long 
enough,  and  thunder  and  lightning  had 
already  fallen  upon  her ;  she  must  find  a 
lightning  conductor,  and  she  was  as  skilful 
at  this  business  as  my  friend,  Herr  Doctor 
Dolli  of  Treptow.  When  he  becomes  em- 
barrassed, he  makes  a  long  neck,  looks 
quickly  out  of  the  window,  and  asks : "  Is ' 


not  that  the  Justizrath  Schroeder  going 
by?  Ah,  no;  I  am  mistaken, — it  must 
be  the  Herr  Superintendent."  One  must 
know  that  the  Herr  Superintendent  is  not 
nearly  so  tall  as  the  Justizrath,  and  the 
Justizrath  not  nearly  so  stout  as  the  Herr 
Superintendent,  and  if  one  runs  to  the 
window  and  looks  out,  it  is  generally  some 
old  woman  with  a  basket  on  her  arm,  and 
the  Herr  Doctor  Dolli  begins  to  complain 
of  his  short  sight,  and  so  gets  out  of  his 
embarrassment.  Diirten  made  use  of  a 
similar  expedient;  she  cried,  in  her  dis- 
tress : 

"Herr  Conrector,  look  out,  look  out  I 
Is  not  that  the  Soltmann  going  by  ?  " 

"Eh,  no,"  said  H:rr  Conrector/ 

"Yes,"  said -Din-ten,  "that  is  she— she 
has  on  a  brown  dress  to-day." 

"  Eh,  Diirten,  it  was  a  blue  one." 

"  No,  no,  it  was  brown ;  look  once  more. 
If  she  goes  in  at  Doctor  Hempei's,  it  is 
she." 

"It  was  blue,  though,"  persisted  the 
Conrector ;  but  he  rose  and  looked  out  of 
the  window.  Like  a  flash,  Diirten  pulled 
the  breeches  from  under  the  napkin,  and 
hid  them  under  her  apron. 

"  How  could  you  be  so  mistaken,  Diir- 
ten ?    It  certainly  was  a  blue  dress." 

"  So  ?  "  said  Diirten,  quite  resigned  to 
her  mistake.  "  Well,  it  is  possible  it  was 
blue;  things  look  brown  to  me,  some- 
times ; "  and  with  that  she  stood  up  and 
started  to  leave  the  room. 

But  the  Conrector  was  full  of  mischief 
to-day ;  he  sprang  after  her,  and  held  her 
fast : 

"  No,  Diirten,  no  I  You  are  not  to  run 
away  from  me  like  that ;  first  we  must  en- 
joy this  treat  together.  How?  What! 
Where  has  it  gone  to?  — The  dish  that 
you  were  going  to  treat  me  with?"  and 
he  bent  down,  as  if  he  meant  to  taste  a 
forbidden  treat  from  Durten's  lips.  But 
Diirten  tore  herself  loose  and  pushed  him 
back,  and  said,  very  earnestly : 

"  Herr  Conrector,  my  dear  Herr  Conrec- 
tor, the  dish  which  stood  covered  between 
us  to-day  must  always  remain  a  covered 
dish ;  for  I  hope  peace  and  rest  will  con- 
tinue between  us,  and  by  and  by  you  shall 
know  what  it  was.  Anq,  Herr  Conrector, 
if  you  wish  it,  I  will  gladly  remain  yoar 
housekeeper,  and  I  will  try  to  fill  the  post 
more  faithfully  than  before ;  but,  Herr,  I 
am  a  poor  girl,  —  I  have  nothing  but  my 
honest  name." 

With  that  she  turned  to  go,  blushing 
deeply,  and  her  hand  sought  twice  for  the 
latctt  of  the  door  before  she  found  it. 

The  Conrector  stood  still,  looking  at  the 
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place  where  she  had  vanished  from  his 
eyes.  After  a  while  he  turned  around  and 
went,  by  force  of  habit,  up  to  his  pipe- 
shelf,  as  if  he  would  light  his  after-dinner 
pipe.  He  did  not  do  it,  however,  but  stood 
looking  at  the  old  pipe-stems  in  the  cor- 
ner, as  they  lay  scattered  crosswise  over 
each  other,  as  if  they  were  his  own 
thoughts.  He  had  been  so  pleased  and 
happy  at  finding  his  Diirten  again,  his  mood 
at  dinner  had  been  so  jovial,  his  heart  was 
so  light ;  but  it  was  not  as  if  flowers  were 
blooming  there ;  it  was  green,  green 
throughout,  like  a  beautiful  meadow,  in 
which  all  sorts  of  useful  cattle  were  graz- 
ing ;  he  had  his  housekeeper  again.  But, 
—but,  now,  when  Diirten  had  repulsed 
him  in  his  frolicsome  mood,  it  seemed  to 
him  as  if  she  had  driven  all  the  cattle  out 
of  his  meadow,  and  the  grass  grew  higher 
and  higher,  and  flower  buds  showed  them- 
selves amid  the  grass,  and  if  the  Lord 
ihoald  send  a  warm  rain  and  bright  sun- 
shine, why  should  not  even  an  old  meadow 
begin  to  bloom  ?  He  forgot  his  pipe ;  he 
did  not  sit  down  in  his  arm-chair ;  he  be- 
gan to  walk  up  and  down  the  room.  Good 
heavens  1  how  differently  Diirten  had 
looked,  as  she  went  out  of  the  door,  from 
usual  1  So  earnest,  quiet  and  gentle  was 
her  manner,  and  her  words  also.  She  had 
said  so  softly, "  My  dear  Herr,  I  have  noth- 
ing but  my  honest  name.1'  But  was  he,  the 
Conrector  Aepinus,  a  dangerous   charac- 


ter ?  And  what  had  he  done  ?  He  had 
given  her  a  kiss.  Well,  it  was  a  stupid 
trick,  a  boy's  trick.  What  had  he  to  do 
with  kissing?  He  had  kissed  her  twice 
now,  and  the  last  time  on  the  lips ;  this 
foolish  kissing  might  bring  him  into  diffi- 
culties. How  came  lie  to  do  such  a  thing  ? 
Yes,  it  was  true,  he  had  often  thought 
of  marrying ;  but  he  had  thought  of  it 
qu\te  differently,  —  not  at  all  in  connection 
with  kissing,  —  he  had  thought  of  it  as  a 
sort  of  business  partnership,  with  mutual 
assistance  and  the  highest  respect  on  both 
sides,  where  "  our  Aepinus  "  would  attend 
to  the  outside  business  at  the  school,  and 
his  "  Company  "  take  charge  of  the  kitchen. 
But  where  was  the  "high  respect"  for 
Diirten,  if  he  kissed  her  so?  Was  he 
really  —  ?  Oh,  preserve  us,  how  was  it 
possible?  Yes,  was  he  really  falling  in 
tove  ?  What !  In  his  position,  and  at  his 
age,  and  then  with  his  housekeeper  1  It 
was  a  confounded  business,  and  there  was 
no  one  whose  advice  he  could  ask,  for  the 
only  one  who  gave  him  good  counsel,  and 
always  had,  was  his  Diirten,  —  and  that 
was  out  of  the  question.  Then  the  bells 
rang  for  church ;  he  must  go  and  sing  and 
play ;  but  as  he  sat  before  his  organ,  he  had 
visions  of  the  black  velvet  breeches  of  the 
morning,  and  then  of  Diirten  as  she  went 
out  of  the  room  after  dinner,  and  his  play- 
ing? and  singing  were  not  of  the  highest 
order. 


Eablt  Poem.  —  In  olosing  his  sermon  on  I 
Good  Works  v.  Good  Words,  in  the  parish  ] 
church  of  St.  Andrew's,  on  August  26,  1872, 
Dean  Stanley  of  Westminster  quoted  the  follow- 
ing lines,  of  which,  he  said,  it  was  doubtful 
whether  they  were  written  by  one  of  the  earliest 
Deans  of  Westminster  or  by  one  of  the  earliest 
Scottish  Reformers :  — 

Say  well  is  good,  but  do  well  is  better; 

Do  well  seems  the  spirit,  say  well  is  the  letter; 

Say  well  is  godly,  and  helps  to  please; 

Bat  do  well  lives  godly,  and  gives  the  world 


n 


8ay  well  to  silence  sometimes  is  bound, 

Bat  do  well  is  free  on  every  ground. 

Say  well  has  friends —  some  here,  some  there, 

Bat  do  well  is  welcome  everywhere. 

By  say  well  many  to  God's  Word  cleaves; 

Bat  for  lack  of  do  well  it  often  leaves. 

If  say  well  and  do  well  were  bound  in  one 

frame, 

Then  all  were  done,  all  were  won,  and  gotten 

were  gain." 

Note*  and  Queries. 


The  Phtsios  or  a  Fog.  —  At  the  meeting  of 
the  Manchester  Philosophical  Society  October 
29, 1872,  Dr.  R.  Angus  Smith,  F.R.S.,  described 
a  remarkable  fog  which  he  saw  in  Iceland.  It 
appeared  to  rise  from  a  small  lake  and  from  the 
sea  at  about  the  same  time,  when  it  rolled  from 
both  places,  and  the  two  streams  met  in  the 
town  of  Reykjavik.  It  had  the  appearance  of 
dust,  and  was  called  dust  by  some  persons  there 
at  first  sight.  This  arose  from  the  great  size  of 
the  particles  of  whioh  it  was  composed.  They 
were  believed  to  be  from  1-400  to  1-800  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  They  did  not  show  any  signs 
of  being  vesicular,  but  through  a  small  magni- 
fier looked  like  transparent  concrete  globules  of 
water.  They  were  continually  tending  down, 
wards,  and  their  place  was  supplied  by  others 
that  rolled  over.  Popular  Science  Review. 


A  warns  in  the  Athtnaum  states  that  Mrs. 
Somerville  had  written  an  autobiography  which 
she  intended  for  publication  after  her  death. 
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A   SLIP'  IK  THE   FENS* 


From  Macmillin't  Magazine. 
A  SUP  IN  THE  PENS. 

M  Look  here,  mother/'  she  said,  as  Mrs. 
Reade  came  to  the  door  in  her  pat- 
tens, with  the  dripping  broom  in  her  hand, 
u  I  don't  think  this  worth  a  patch,  I  shall 
only  darn  it ;  what  do  you  think  ?  "  and 
she  pointed  to  a  rent  in  the  little  print 
frock  she  was  holding  up. 

But  Mrs.  Reade  did  not  look  at  it ;  her 
attention  was  fixed  on  the  path  over  the 
fen. 

"  I  do  believe ,"  she  said. 

"  What  is  it,  mother  ?  "  Elsie  exclaimed 
in  a  sudden  access  of  nervousness. 

"  Why,  a  gentleman  !  and  it's  my  belief 
he's  coming  here,  —  yes,  so  he  is !  Just  to 
think,"  —  and  she  moved  the  pail  from  be- 
fore the  door,  —  "  that  it  should  be  now, 
when  I'm  all  behind  with  my  work,  and 
sometimes  for  weeks  there  isn't  a  creature 
passing,  and  to-day  we  can't  have  a  minute 
to  ourselves  1 " 

Elsie  said  nothing.  She  sat  still,  listen- 
ing to  the  approaching  step.  She  saw  the 
broken  shadow  pass  over  the  flowers,  but 
she  did  not  move  till  sho  heard  the  gate 
open ;  then  she  felt  bound  to  look  up,  and, 
to  her  infinite  satisfaction,  she  saw  a  stran- 
ger. She  laid  her  work  aside,  and  rose  to 
hear  what  he  wanted,  with  a  strained  com- 
posure that  reminded  Dobree  of  their  for- 
mer meeting. 

"  What  a  strange  girl ! "  he  thought. 
He  asked  her  if  her  name  was  Reade. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  You  sell  ferns,  I  am  told  ?  " 

"  We  have  some  by  us  now.  If  you  don't 
mind  coming  down  the  garden,  I'll  show 
you  what  we've  got ;  "  and  they  were  going 
round  the  stone  path  which  Dobree  had 
explored  alone  when  Mrs.  Reade  rushed 
out. 

"  Elsie,  don't  take  the  gentleman  all  that 
way  round.  Yon  needn't  spare  my  bricks, 
sir;  you  can't  do  any  harm;  and  it's  a 
shame  that  it  should  have  been  left  about 
so  late."  Here  Mrs.  Reade  stopped  sud- 
denly in  her  apologies,  and  looked  towards 
the  gate  in  astonishment.  There  was  Ret- 
tie  with  the  boys.  "  And  what's  brought 
you  home  at  this  time  o'  day,  and  how  is  it 
you've  got  nothing  ?  " 

"  We  han't  been  at  all.  We  han't  been 
gleanin'.  We  ha'  been  at  Mrs.  Bailey's," 
exclaimed  all  the  children  at  once. 

"Be  quiet,  can't  you?  and  let  Rettie 
speak.  Now,  Rettie  what  have  you  got  to 
say  ?  » 

"  Why,  when  we  got  to  Mrs.  Bailey's  we 
found  her  all  in  a  bustle,  and  not  goin' 
gleanin,'  and  she  said  we  could  help  her  a 


bit  if  we  stayed,  and  she-  was  tare  you 
wouldn't  mind,  for  all  the  cows  are  goin' 
to  die,  and  ahe  means  to  save  hers,  and  sho 
wants  to  know  if  you'd  like  some  beef,  for 
she's  sent  for  tu.e  man  to  kill  the  old  'uo, 
and  she'll  sell  it  at  threepence  a  pound." 
Rettie  stopped  for  want  of  breath ;  it  had 
been  a  day  of  great  excitement  to  her. 

"  No,  sure,"  said  her  mother ;  "  we  don't 
want  none  o'  such  beef  as  that." 

"  It's  quite  good,"  insisted  Rettie,  who 
had  imbibed  a  party  interest  in  the  specu- 
lation, "  and  wonderful  cheap." 

u  And  what  did  you  do  to  help?  "  asked 
Dobree,  amused  at  her  enthusiasm. 

Rettie  had  not  noticed  the  stranger  in 
her  anxiety  to  tell  the  day's  wonders.  She 
looked  down,  quite  abashed,  and  answered 
in  a  subdued  tone,  "  Hanging  up  onions, 


»» 


sir. 

" Hanging  up  onions?"  repeated  Mrs. 
Reade ; "  what  had  that  to  do  with  it  ?  " 

"  Oh  1  when  we  got  there,"  Rettie  began 
in  her  former  breathless  manner,  "there 
was  Bailey  in  the  garden  in  a  great  way, 
savin'  it  was  no  use,  he'd  dig  graves  for 
'em;  and  he  was  lookin'  about  for  a  place. 
But  Mrs.  Bailey,  she  goes  up  to  him,  and 
says,  '  Just  let  me  see  you  do  it,  and  you 
shall  be  the  first  to  be  buried  in  it  1  You'd 
better  stir  yourself,  and  help  me  to  empty 
the  barn.  So  we  all  set  to  work,  and  the 
barn  was  clear  in  no  time;  and  Joe,  be 
ran  up  street  for  some  lime,  and  we  sprin- 
kled it  all  over  the  place,  and  tied  up 
strings  o'  onions  all  along  the  walls,  and 
turned  the  cows  in,  and  I  think  they'll  do." 

"  Sure  to  do ;  Mrs.  Bailey  said  so,"  broke 
in  the  boys,  who  had  had  great  difficulty 
in  keeping  silence  all  this  time. 

"  They  can't  help  it,  if  you've  had  a  hand 
in  it,"  said  Grandfather,  laughing,  fle 
had  come  through  the  house  while  they 
were  talking,  and  had  overheard  their  ac- 
count of  themselves. 

"  They  look  as  if  they  had  been  working 
with  a  will,"  said  Dobree,  making  way  for 
the  old  man.  "  And  what  did  you  get  for 
your  day's  work  ?  " 

They  were  too  shy  to  answer;  but  the 
brown  fingers  closed  tightly  over  the  six- 
pences he  gave  them,  as  tljey  ran  ott,  impa- 
tient to  get  away  with  their  prize. 

"  Those  are  the  little  ones,  I  suppose  ?  " 
said  Dobree. 

"She  is  my  youngest  child,  sir,"  and  Mrs. 
Reade  pointed  to  Rettie.  "  Those  are  my 
son's  boys." 

Dobree  looked  surprised,  and  she  was 
not  insensible  to  the  flattering  suggestion. 
"  My  Jonathan,  he  married  before  he  was 
twenty,  and  his  wife  died,  leaving  four ; 
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so  what  could  we  do  bat  take  care  of  them  ? 
And  besides  that,  I've  got  two  other  eons, 
trader  Jonathan  —  bat  really,  sir,  I'm 
ashamed  we  should  have  kept  you  waiting 
at  the  door  bo  long.  We  will  go  and 
choose  your  ferns  now  —  unless  you  will 
do  us  the  honour  to  come  in  and  rest/' 
Then  aside  to  Rettie,  "  Run  round  to  the 
back,  and  get  Martha  out  of  the  way." 

"  Thank  you ;  I  cannot  wait  long,"  said 
Dobree,  and  he  turned  towards  the  garden. 
"You  see  I  know  my  way  better  than  you 
think.  I  came  here  the  day  before  yester- 
day, and  explored  all  round  the  house  to 
tee  if  there  was  anyone  at  home ;  and  then 
I  was  very  glad  to  rest  in  that  cool  corner 
by  the  well.  I  made  friends,  too,  with  a 
friend  of  yours,"  he  added,  turning  to  Elsie, 
carious  to  hear  her  speak.  But  she  said 
nothing,  she  only  looked  at  him  inquiring- 
ly. "I mean  your  kitten,"  he  continued j" 
"it  was  playing  with  your  knitting;  and, 
though  I  picked  it  up  as  soon  as  I  saw  it, 
Hear  it  was  too  late  to  save  it  from  a 
rather  rough  game." 

tt  Thank  you,  sir." 

The  uneasiness  which  had  been  estab- 
lished daring  the  last  two  days  made  her 
manner  still  more  reserved. 

They  had  now  reached  the  end  of  the 
garden. 

"  Are  these  anv  of  the  ferns  you  want  ?  " 
and  she  drew  aside  the  alder  branch  for 
him  to  look  into  the  lode. 

"  What  a  good  contrivance  you  have  for 
keeping  them,"  he  said,  taking  the  branch 
from  her  hand.  My  friend  told  me  I  should 
find  them  in  admirable  order."  Elsie 
looked  up  for  the  first  time  quickly.  "  I 
want  thetn  for  Mr.  Scholefield.  Ton  re- 
member him,  I  daresay  ?  "  The  delighted 
smile  with  which  Elsie  acknowledged  this 
surprised  him  a  little.  "How  soon  do 
you  think  you  can  collect  those  I  want  ?  " 
he  asked,  as  he  gave  her  a  written  list  of 
them. 

"  By  the  end  of  next  week,  I  hope ; "  and 
she  folded  the  paper  in  her  hand. 

A  few  minutes  after,  little  Dot  was 
pressing  her  fat  cheeks  against  the  bars 
of  the  wicket,  that  she  might  get  the  last 
glimpse  of  the  stranger  as  he  disappeared 
down  the  lane. 

When  he  had  gone,  Elsie  looked  into 
the  kitchen  and  said  to  her  mother,  "  I 
think  I'll  go  in  next  door  and  see  Mrs.  Lis- 
ter." She  was  glad  to  have  a  few  min- 
utes to  enjoy  the  relief  from  her  suspense ; 
so  the  short  time  of  solitude  even  in  that 
atmosphere  was  grateful  to  her. 

Daring  all  that  evening,  in*  the  intervals 
of  her  care  of  the  children,  she  kept  won- 


dering  when  Lillingetone  would  come; 
wishing  that  he  made  no  secret  of  his  com- 
ing ;  hoping  that  no  one  would  be  at  home 
when  he  did  come ;  and  worrying  her 
head  to  calculate  what  chance  could  time 
his  second  visit  so  well  for  him  as  the  first. 
The  quiet  Sunday,  with  its  leisure  hours, 
greatly  helped  such  vague  speculation; 
and  so  the  week  passed,  and  Thursday 
came  round  again. 

Mrs.  Reade  had  stayed  at  home  for  the 
baking,  and  Rettie  was  sent  out  with  all 
the  little  ones  "  anywhere,"  to  be  out  of 
the  way.  Mrs.  Lister  was  better;  the 
fever  had  left  her  some  days  ago ;  but  the 
neighbours  doubted  whether  she  would 
get  over  it  even  now.  She,  however,  was 
more  hopeful  for  herself,  and  had  sent  in 
for  the  old  man  to  go  and  read  to  her  a  lit- 
tle while  this  afternoon,  so  Mrs.  Reade  and 
Elsie  were  alone.  They  were  both  always 
glad  when  they  could  be  together;  for 
even  if  there  was  not  much  to  talk  about, 
it  was  pleasure  enough  for  them  to  spend 
a  few  quiet  hours  undisturbed.  Elsie  was 
sitting  in  Grandfather's  chair,  which  she 
had  drawn  to  her  own  place  near  the  open 
lattice,  busy  with  her  Knitting.  She  hail 
on  her  brown  working  dress,  and  Ret  tie's 
little  blue  shawl  was  folded  square  over  her 
shoulders.  Her  sleeve  was  turned  np  to 
the  elbow;  her  round  arm  tapered  to  a 
hand  that  showed  traces  of  hard  work; 
but  it  was  well-shaped,  and  its  firm  action 
suited  the  massiveuess  of  her  figure.  Her 
hair  had  been  gathered  back  as  usual,  but 
it  was  gradually  creeping  down ;  an  evil 
that  befel  Elsie  every  day,  and  of  which 
her  mother  reminded  her  as  regularly,  on 
principle,  though  with  secret  pride  in  the 
luxuriance  which  made  prim  neatness  im- 
possible. Save  for  a  golden  gleam  round 
her  forehead,  her  head  was  in  the  shadow 
of  the  myrtle,  now  more  thickly  starred 
with  blossoms.  The  ball  of  worsted  was 
put  behind  it,  to  be  safe  from  the  frolics 
of  the  kitten  that,  perched  on  the  edge  of 
the  table  a  little  way  off,  was  fidgeting  rest- 
lessly as  it  saw  the  thread  rise  and  fall 
"with  the  stitches,  hoping  that  some  happy 
chance  might  bring  the  coveted  treasure 
rolling  on  the  ground.  Now  and  then  it 
consoled  itself  with  furtive  attacks  on  a 
long  spray  of  honeysuckle ;  bat  its  efforts 
were  not  fortunate  to-day,  and  Elsie  did 
not  take  much  notice  of  it  either.  The 
curtain  was  unhung  from  one  side  of  the 
chimney,  and  thrown  over  the  chair  in  the 
opposite  corner.  A  quantity  of  dried  gorse 
and  wood  was  lying  round  the  hearth; 
and  Mrs.  Reade  showed  how  little  of  her 
youthful  agility  she  had  lost,  as  she  tripped 
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lightly  over  these  to  feed  the  flames  which 
roared  in  the  oven.  Then  she  returned  to 
the  table  where  she  stood  opposite  the  door 
kneading  some  dough  in  a  large  brown 
trough.  From  time  to  time  she  looked  at 
her  daughter,  who  was  unusually  silent 
this  afternoon ;  not  that  this  was  unpleas- 
ant to  her,  for  she  too  was  quietly  enjoy- 


The  Hall  was  Mrs.  Reade 's  mirror  of 
high  life  as  of  high  art.  She  was  a  shrewd 
woman,  with  a  capacity  for  worldliness 
limited  only  by  the  narrowness  of  her 
sphere ;  but  her  love  for  Elsie  was  apart 
from  every  other  feeling  —  it  was  like  a 
religion.  She  felt  there  was  something  in 
her  which  exceeded  the  small  demands  of 


ing  their  freedom  from  interruption.  She 
was  as  proud  of  Elsie's  difference  from 
other  girls  as  she  was  of  her  good  looks. 
It  is  true  she  was  vexed  sometimes  that 
she  did  not  avail  herself  of  the  advantages 
which  the  village  sjiop  offered  to  her  beau- 
ty ;  but  when  the  occasions  of  such  disap- 
pointment were  no  longer  fresh,  she  could 
not  help  acknowledging  to  herself  that  the 
girl  had  a  way  of  putting  on  her  things 
which  made  her  look  better-  than  if  she 
was  more  tricked  out.  The  mother's  in- 
tuitions on  this  subject  did  not  deceive 
her.  She  expressed  them  crudely  in  a  dis- 
cussion she  had  one  day  with  a  friendly 
gossip,  who  hinted  that  Elsie  "  ou^ht  to 
be  a  lady ;  she  was  too  pretty  to  oe  al- 
ways dressed  in  brown  and  working  hard." 

"  Well,  to  my  mind,  she  wouldn't  look 
much  the  better  for  that,  unless  she  had 
the  sense  to  keep  clear  of  the  flounces  and 
gewgaws  some  of  them  wear.  She  puts 
me  more  in  mind  of  one  of  the  pictures  in 
the  chapel  at  the  Hall." 

"  But  they  are  Catholics,  and  worship 
the  Pope,"  the  friend  ventured  to  suggest. 

"Never  mind  about  the  Pope  or  the 
Catholics,1'  Mrs.  Reade  put  in  quickly; 
"  this  picture  looks  good  as  well  as  grand, 
and  you'll  never  make  me  believe  that  the 
woman  it  was  took  for  hadn't  got  some 
good  in  her ;  be  she  Catholic  or  Popish,  or 
whatever  you  may  please  to  call  her." 
The  people  of  the  Hall  were  good  custom- 
ers to  Mrs.  Reade's  bee-hives,  and,  besides 
that,  they  were  such  pleasant-spoken  peo- 
ple that  she  took  very  liberal  views  of 
their  errors.  "  And  as  for  the  work,"  she 
continued,  not  caring  to  notice  the  scan- 
dalized look  on  her  friend's  face,  "  I  would 
rather  have  her  as  she  is,  than  to  see  her 
ashamed  to  do  anything  sensible,  and  mak- 
ing pretence  to  be  very  busy  about  lots  o' 
little  nothings.  I've  seen  them  often 
enough  in  the  morning-room  up  there.  If 
people  can  afford  to  sit  still,  with  their 
hands  before  them,  let  'em  do  it  if  they 
like,  but  be  plain  about  it.  It's  those 
ways  of  mincing  and  making  that  I  hate. 
Now,  my  Elsie  wouldn't  look  like  herself 
if  she  did  nothing  but  fiddle-faddles  all 
day  long;"  and  here  she  dropped  the  sub- 
ject, for  she  did  not  care  to  discuss  her 
child  too  fully. 


fen  life ;  and,  although  her  slight  experi- 
ence could  find  no  fixed  form  for  her 
wishes,  she  longed  to  see  those  qualities 
brought  out.  She  had  plenty  of  spirit  her- 
self, and  piqued  herself  on  it  —  how  else 
could  she  have  brought  up  her  large 
family  on  such  f  lender  means  ?  But  more 
than  once  she  felt  this  spirit  might  have 
failed  her,  had  she  not  been  helped  by 
that  strength  of  endurance  in  Elsie  which 
she  could  not  understand.  Her  affection 
was  strengthened  by  respect ;  but  it  was 
tinged  with  some  sadness,  for  she  said, 
"  Elsie  meets  trouble  like  an  oak  in  winter, 
that  doesn't  bend  nor  sound  to  the  storm ; 
but  I'd  rather  see  a  little  fluttering;  it'd 
look  more  healthy  and  natural-like."  A 
little  of  this  was  in  her  thoughts  now,  as 
she  went  on  vigorously  kneading  her 
dough.  Presently  she  heard  a  step  and 
left  off.  Elsie  heard  it,  too,  but  it  made 
her  more  industrious. 

There  was  a  light  tap  at  the  door,  and, 
after  a  quick  "  come  in  "  from  Mrs.  Reade, 
Lillingstone  entered,  and  offered  himself 
to  her  criticism.  That  this  was  favour- 
able was  evident  in  the  smile  with  which 
she  greeted  him. 

"  They  tell  me  next  door  that  you  can 
direct  me  to  the  coprolite  pits  a  mile  or  so 
from  here." 

"  Yes,  sir,  we  can  tell  yon  the  way  to 
them;  but  they're  not  so  close  as  you 
think ;  they're  a  good  three  mile  of£  said 
Mrs.  Reade ;  then,  noticing  that  he  hesi- 
tated a  little,  "  Would  you  like  to  rest  a 
minute,  sir  ?  Elsie,  give  the  gentleman  a 
chair ; "  and  she  showed  her  hands  cov- 
ered with  flour,  in  apology  for  disturbing 
her.  But  he  had  already  found  one  for 
himself,  smiling  bis  thanks  at  Elsie  as  she 
rose  to  obey  her  mother's  direction. 

"  I  shall  not  be  sorry  to  sit  down  for  a 
little  while  if  I  have  another  three  miles 
before  me,"  said  Lillingstone,  turning  to 
Mrs.  Reade.  He  was  glad  to  see  he  had 
made  a  pleasant  impression  on  her. 

"  Indeed,  sir,  I  am  ashamed  for  you  to 
come  into  such  a  litter  as  this.1' 

"  Not  at  all !    I  like  to  see  that  sort  of 

thing  going  on ;  nothing  can  be  pleasanter 

than  the  smell  of  the  wood  you  burn.1* 

He  spoke  with  an  air  of  genuine  enjoy- 

'  ment. 
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"Yes,  the  kindling's  well  enough  — 

"  It  seems  to  give  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
though,"  he  interrupted,  looking  round 
the  room,  which  was  strewn  with  brown 
prickles  from  the  outside  door  to  the  oven's 
mouth. 

"Not  that  part  of  it,"  said  Mrs.  Reade, 
with  a  pleasant  laugh  at  the  incapacity  of 
men  to  understand  household  work:.  "  One 
sweeping*!!  clear  up  the  mess ;  but  it's  the 
kneading  that's  hard  work." 

All  this  while  Elsie  sat  with  her  head 
bent  over  her  work,  apparently  determined 
to  take  no  part  in  the  conversation,  though 
Lillingstone  had  glanced  at  her  from  time 
to  time  as  he  spoke.  Mrs.  Reade  smiled 
to  herself  as  she  noticed  this.  "  He'll  find 
out  his  mistake,"  she  thought,  "  if  he  ex- 
pects she'll  be  ready  to  look  at  every 
chance  stranger  that  may  happen  to  drop 
in."  Yet  she  did  not  wish  him  to  carry 
away  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  her. 

"Elsie,"  she  said,  as  she  pushed  the 
trough  aside,  having  finished  kneading, 
"don't  you  think  that  when  the  gentle- 
man's rested,  you  could  put  on  your  things, 
and  go  with  him  as  far  as  Spinney  Drove, 
and  show  him  the  road  from  there  ?  for  it'd 
puzzle  me  to  explain  it  from  this  distance." 

Elsie  got  very  red,  and  did  not  answer 
at  once.  Mrs.  Reade  was  greatly  surprised, 
hat  she  tried  not  to  show  it.  • 

"  I  can't  allow  you  to  give  your  daughter 
so  much  trouble,"  Lillingstone  interposed 
in  his  smoothest  manner,  though  he  looked 
anxiously  at  Elsie  while  ne  spoke ;  "  I  shall 
be  sure  to  find  my  way  well  enough." 

"Nonsense  I  "  said  Mrs.  Reade  quickly; 
"  it's  no  trouble.  You'll  go,  Elsie,  won't 
you?" 

"Yes,  mother,"  Elsie  answered  in  a 
quiet  tone,  still  working  steadily. 

"That's  right  1  I  knew  you'd  be  ready 
to  oblige  "  —  though  Mrs.  Reade  was  still 
uncertain  of  her  daughter's  behaviour. 
"  And  now  I  must  wash  my  hands  and  get 
on  with  the  baking.  I  hope  you'll  excuse 
me,  sir,"  she  said  over  her  shoulder  as  she 
went  out. 

Lillingstone  walked  straight  to  the  win- 
dow, and  planted  himself  in  front  of  Elsie, 
who  bent  ner  head  still  lower  than  before. 
At  last  she  looked  up,  for  he  did  not  speak. 
A  bright  smile  was  on  his  face,  in  which 
also  was  a  strong  consciousness  of  the  se- 
cret between  them.  She  blushed  deeply, 
and  lowered  her  eyes ;  but  presently  she 
raised  them  again  as  if  she  nad  made  up 
her  mind  to  say  something. 

"May  I  tell  mother  that  you've  been 
here  before  ?  "  she  asked  in  a  timid  voice, 
looking  a  little  anxiously  at  the  open  door. 


A  shade  of  vexation  passed  over  his  face, 
which  made  her  look  down  again  quickly. 
He  drew  a  chair  towards  him,  and  sat 
down.  Folding  his  arms  on  the  corner  of 
the  little  table,  he  leaned  forward  to  read 
her  face.  The  kitten  was  summarily  dis- 
placed by  this  movement,  and  tumbled  in 
many  somersaults  to  the  floor;  but  the 
wool  in  which  it  was  entangled  came  down 
too,  so  it  rolled  off  the  prize  in  triumph  to 
the  chimney-corner,  where  it  soon  forgot 
its  fall  in  the  distraction  of  stolen  pleas- 
ures. Elsie  did  not  interrupt  them :  she 
kept  up  the  appearance  of  knitting  in  spite 
of  the  tugging  at  the  wool. 

"  She  is  certainly  very  handsome  I  "  Lil- 
lingstone thought.  Then  he  recollected 
what  gross  ingratitude  it  would  be,  if  he 
did  not  keep  up  the  remembrance  of  what 
she  had  done  for  him. 

"  It  was  very  good  of  you  to  say  just 
now  you  would  come  6ut  with  me,  for  I 
wanted  to  speak  to  you — to  explain;  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  that  was  my  object  in 
seeing  you  to-day.  Do  you  think  you 
could  come  at  once  ?  " 

Mrs.  Reade  came  in  a  minute  after, 
and  found  Lillingstone  alone,  looking  out 
of  the  window. 

"  You  see  I  have  taken  your  daughter  at 
her  word,  for  it  is  high  time  I  should  be 
off,"  and  he  looked  at  his  watch. 

"Well,  sir,  I  won't  hinder  you;  time 
waits  for  no  man,  as  the  saying  is.  Elsie' 11 
be  glad  enough  to  put  you  in  the  right  way, 
though  she's  a  strange  girl  for  not  taking 
much  account  of  people  at  first." 

When  Elsie  returned  home,  not  only 
were  the  remains  of  the  baking  cleared' 
away,  but  the  bricks  had  been  washed 
down,  and  her  mother  was  sitting  with 
Grandfather,  Rettie  and  the  little  ones, 
enjoying  the  few  minutes'  rest  before  tak- 
ing the  bread  out  of  the  oven. 

Elsie  ran  upstairs  at  once,  put  something 
carefully  into  the  oak  chest,  and  then 
joined  them  at  the  table.  Her  mother  was 
obliged  to  suppress  her  curiosity  about 
"  the  gentleman,"  for  she  did  not  like  to 
question  her  before  the  children ;  and,°as 
soon  as  they  had  dispersed,  they  were  both 
busy  again  prepanng  the  men's  supper. 
Later,  when  this  was  over,  and  Elsie  had 
gone  to  her  own  room  for  the  night,  her 
mother  came  in,  and,  putting  the  candle 
out  that  it  might  not  wake  the  little  one, 
she  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  low,  white  bed, 
and  watched  Elsie  as  she  stood  by  the 
open  lattice  unwinding  her  hair.  The  close 
brooding  twilight  gave  rest  between  the 
hot  working-day  and  the  soft  summer 
night.    Mrs.    Reade   sat   looking  at  her 
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daughter  Wily,  till  the  brown  coils  had 
spread  over  Elsie's  shoulders. 

"Well,  child,"  she  said  at  last,  "how 
did  yoa  get  on  with  the  gentleman  ?  .  Do 
you  think  any  better  of  him  now  ?  *' 

"  Why  ?  "  Elsie  asked,  with  a  show  of 
surprise.  "  I  didn't  think  bad  of  him,  did 
I?" 

"  One'd  say  so  when  you  made  each  « 
trouble  about  going  that  little  step  with 
him." 

"  Well,  I  didn't  want  to  go  at  first,"  she 
said,  looking  away  from  her  mother  out  of 
the  window. 

"  What  a  child  you  are,  to  be  sure  1  Any 

firl  but  you  would  have  been  pleased,  for 
e's  the  best-looking  and  most  pleasant- 
spoken  young  gentleman  I've  seen  here 
for  many  a  day." 

A  bright  flush  of  pleasure  lighted  up 
Elsie's  face,  but  it  was  too  dark  for  her 
mother  to  see  it. '  She  knew  that,  so  she 
turned  towards  her  again,  and  said  laugh- 
ingly, "But  I  never  was  a  judge  of  good 
looks,  you  know,  mother." 

Mrs.  Reade  smiled  to  herself.  She 
waited  some  time  expecting  Elsie  to  say 
more ;  but  seeing  she  was  not  inclined  to 
speak,  she  did  not  question  her  any  further. 

"  Well,"  she  said  at  last,  rising,  and  go- 
ing over  to  the  child  in  the  cot,  M I  don't 
know  what  you  may  feel,  but  what  with 
the  heat  and  the  baking  I'm  regularly  done 
up."  Elsie  got  up  and  stood  near  her 
mother.  u  See ;  she's  fast  asleep,  the  little 
duck!"  and  she  kissed  Dotty's  flushed 
cheeks.  Then,  as  she  turned  to  leave  the 
room,  Elsie  said,  "  May  I  have  your  candle, 
mother?" 

"  Yes ;  /  don't  want  it ;  but  don't  keep 
it  too  long  burning,  for  we  must  try  to 
make  the  pound  last  oat  the  month  this 
time." 

Elsie  did  not  light  the  candle  directly 
her  mother  shut  the  door.  She  went  back 
to  her  place  at  the  window,  and  waited  till 
the  house  was  quiet,  save  for  the  heavy 
breathing  of  her  brothers  who  slept  on 
the  landing  outside.  Then  she  went  to 
tne  chest  and  raised  the  lid,  taking  care  to 
manage  the  awkward  iron  handle  so  that 
it  should  not  make  a  noise.  There  lay  the 
packet  which  she  had  put  away  when  she 
came  home,  and  which  she  had  been  long- 
ing to  look  at  the  whole  of  the  evening. 
She  took  it  out,  and  carried  it,  with  the 
candle,  to  the  window-sill ;  then  she  knelt 
down  and  looked  at  it ;  and,  although  it 
was  only  an  ordinary  paper  parcel,  with 
nothing  to  indicate  what  it  contained,  she 
looked  at  it  in  many  ways  before  she 
opened  it — even  the  slight  scent  that  hung 


about  it  seemed  to  her  like  a  glimpse  into 
another  world.    At  last,  however,  she  un- 
tied the  knot,  unfolded  it,  and  there  to  ber 
great  delight  was  a  crimson  silk  handker- 
chief.   But  this  wtas  not  the  only  thing  she 
saw.    Underneath  was  a  card  box ;  which 
bad  also  a  crimson  border.    She  was  too 
much  pleased  to  open  it  at  once.    When 
she  lifted  the   lid   carefully,   she  found, 
under  some  wadding,   an  oval  piece  of 
ivory    Bet  in  a  slight  gold  rim;  on  the 
other  side  was  a  portrait  of  LiilingBtone. 
Perhaps  for  sentiment,  may  be  for  some 
other  motive,  be  had  been  taken  in  the 
boating  suit  with  the  open  crimson  collar. 
The    likeness    was  well  given,  as  if  the 
artist  had  found  congenial  work  in  the  del- 
icate outline,  the  large,  dreamy  eyes,  the 
profusion  of  dark  hair  that  hid  his  fore- 
head, and  colouring  so  faultless  that  it 
would  have  been  captions  to   dwell  too 
much  on  a  certain  weakness  in  the  month. 
Elsie  did  not  even  see  this ;  she  still  sat 
looking  at  the   picture,  forgetful  of  her 
mother's  injunction,   unconscious  of  the 
passing  time.    To  her  it  seemed  perfect; 
tor  on  it  had   fallen  the  purple  light  of 
illusion, 

chapter  v. 

It  was  Sunday  evening,  about  a  month 
after  this.  AH  the  family  were  at  home. 
Twioe  that  day  they  had  made  painful  pro- 
cession along  the  dusty  road  to  church; 
all  except  Jacob,  who  had  been  using  his 
gifts  to  the  edification  of  a  fen-meeting. 
This  second  attendance  was  unusual ;  but 
Grandfather  had  said  that  as  they  were 
such  near  neighbours,  their  presence  was 
only  a  fitting  mark  of  respect  to  Mrs.  Ut- 
ter, who  had  at  last  died  of  the  effects  of 
the  fever,  and  was  to  be  buried  after  the 
service.  The  children  gave  up  their  after- 
noon stroll  with  the  better  grace  thst  the 
dismal  ceremony  excited  their  curiosity, 
for  they  had  never  seen  a  funeral  before. 
The  eagerness  of  their  expectation  kept 
them  wide  awake  during  the  prayers ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  sermon  began,  this  gave  way 
to  a  weird  dread  which  made  it  seem  in- 
tolerable to  them.  Towards  the  close  of 
it  Rettie  could  not  control  herself  any 
longer.  "  It  will  be  here  soon,"  she  whis- 
pered to  little  Johnny,  and  a  sympathetic 
shudder  ran  through  the  three  children. 
"It"  was  the  coffin,  they  all  knew  that, 
though  they  dared  not  name  it  openly. 
Patty  peeped  over  Elsie's  knee  to  see  the 
cause  of  the  diversion,  but  the  awed  ex- 
pression of  their  faces  promised  her  no 
amusement,  so  she  subsided  again  of  ber 
own  accord,  casting. a  half-envious  look  at 
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little  Dot,  who  wag  fast  asleep  in  Mrs. 
Beade's  arms.  Then  the  children  were 
quiet  again,  nervously  picking  at  their 
clothes  with  fingers  that  were  growing 
colder  every  minute;  for  the  constraint 
of  the  place  oppressed  them,  and  they 
were  fretted  by  the  monotony  of  a  voice 
that  spoke  but  one  lesson  to  them  —  the 
practical  duty  of  sitting  still  while  "  it  " 
was  slowly  and  surely  coming  nearer,,  and, 
for  aught  they  knew,  might  be  put  down 
at  their  very  pew-door.  But  the  sermon 
came  to  an  end  at  last,  and  the  children, 
elbowing  their  way  through  the  congre- 
gation, looked  cautiously  out  of  the  door. 
The  procession  had  only  just  entered  the 
next  field ;  so,  while  the  older  members  of 
(he  family  joined  the  knots  that  were  form- 
ing round  the  porch,  they  scampered  off, 
and  settled  themselves  in  a  convenient 
place  on  the  churchyard  wall,  with  their 
feet  hanging  outside,  ready  for  a  start  in 
ease  their  fears  should  be  realized  in  any 
definite  form.  From  this  well-chosen  po- 
sition they  enjoyed  the  excitement  of  a 
horror  seen  in  security.  And  when  they 
came  home,  it  was  a  relief  to  know  that 
"it"  was  no  longer  next  door.  After 
they  had  had  tea  the  reaction  was  growing 
into  boisterous  mirth,  when  Elsie  called 
them  in  to  say  their  texts.  Grandfather 
bad  taken  his  place  in  his  oak  chair,  and 
Elsie  had  placed  the  great  Bible  on  his 
knee.  He  wiped  his  spectacles  with  the 
thoughtful  slowness  of  one  who  feels  the 
importance  of  what  he  is  about  to  say; 
bat  the  children  did  not  show  a  corre- 
sponding readiness  to  come  and  hear  it. 
Whenever  they  were  on  the  point  of  being 
settled,  one  was  sure  to  rush  off  on  some 
pretext,  and  so  delay  the  lesson ;  but  they 
were  all  in  their  places  at  last.  Jonathan 
had  laid  aside  his  pipe,  and  was  fidgeting 
about  awkwardly  near  the  back  door. 
This  was  his  acknowledgment  of  his  paren- 
tal duties,  for  he  felt  he  was  more  respon- 
sible' since  bis  little  ones  had  lost  their 
mother;  and,  if  his  presence  at  this  weekly 
catechism  was  but  a  slight  acquittal  of 
them,  at  least  it  was  not  without  effort  to 
himself.  Mrs.  Beade  was  so  placed  that 
while  ehe  commanded  the  circle  of  young, 
rosy  faces,  she  could  >  also  look  past  Jona- 
than down  the  garden  path,  and  see  her 
two  other  sons,  who  were  leaning  over  the 
pig-sty  staring  into  the  fens.  To  her  this 
was  a  spectacle  of  unclouded  satisfaction  ; 
the  secret  of  it  lay  in  her  instinctive  preju- 
dice against  daughters-in-law.  She  said 
it  was  no  good  to  grub  up  the  ground 
ailer  the  seed  was  well  in ;  so,  when  one 
each  evil  had  been  forced  upon  her,  she 
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had  made  the  best  of  it.  But  a  moderate 
success  in  one  instance  did  not  blind  her 
to  the  risk  of  future  ventures,  nor  to  the 
symptoms  which  foretell  them.  There- 
fore, her  motherly  heart  rejoiced,  as  week 
after  week  she  saw  her  sons  contented, 
with  the  quiet  dissipation  of  a  pipe  over 
the  pig-sty,  on  the  evening  consecrated 
above  all  others  to  rustic  love-making. 
Presently  a  woman .  dressed  in  black  ap- 
peared at  the  wicket.  Mrs.  Beade  rose 
instantly  and  went  out  to  meet  her,  for 
she  recognized  Mrs.  Soper,  a  sister  of  the 
widower  next  door,  who  lived  at  some  dis- 
tance, and  had  come  over  for  the  funeral. 
She  had  been  in  constant  feud  with  the 
deceased ;  but  that  was  no  reason  why  she 
should  forego  the  consideration  which  the 
occasion  aroused.  She  was  a  sharp* 
featured  woman  with  a  sallow  complexion 
She  wore  a  bonnet  cap,  a  frame  of  plaited 
frills  secured  by  a  kind  of  trace  behind ;  H 
left  her  ears  and  head  bare,  but  for  the. 
walnut-sized  protuberance  which  repre- 
sented her  back  hair.  When  Mrs.  Reacje 
held  out  both  hands,  and  greeted  her  in 
the  crooning  tone  of  kindness  adapted  to 
her  mourning  condition,  she  only  sighed, 
and  suffered  herself  to  be  led  into  the 
room,  conscious  that  she  was  bearing  the 
honours  of  her  supposed  bereavement  with; 
becoming  meekness  and  dignity.  The 
children  hailed  her  arrival  as  a  signal  for. 
escape;  but  Mrs.  Beade  motioned  them 
back  to  their  places.  Jonathan,  however, 
disappeared  altogether.  Elsie  gave  Mrs. 
Soper  a  chair  and  went  to  the  doorway, 
where  she  stood  for  some  time,  apparently 
unconscious  of  the  talking  inside.  The; 
old  man  made  some  movement  to  receive 
the  guest. 

"  Don't  get  up,"  she  said,  looking  at  him 
sadly,  with  half-closed  eyea;  "I  only 
thought  I'd  come  in  and  hev  a  word  with 

ye." 

"  And  very  kind  too,  seeing  the  short 
time  you  have  to  be  here,"  said  Mrs.  Beade. 

Then  there  was  a  pause,  but  tbe  inevit- 
able awkwardness  of  it  was  not  aggra- 
vated by  the  embarrassment  which  attaches 
to  a  silence  in  more  refined  circles.  Here, 
conversation  was  not  an  art  in  daily  culti- 
vation ;  it  was  restricted  to  gossip  and 
curt  remarks  exchanged  at  meals  or  at 
work.  A  discussion  with  unemployed 
hands  was  a  rare  event,  brought  about  by 
some  social  crisis,  and  attended  by  the. 
formality  of  a  public  meeting;  no  one. 
made  any  attempt  to  soften  the  approach 
to  the  topic  of  the  day,  nor  to  lead  up  to  it 
by  allusion  to  others  of  secondary  import-, 
ance. 
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Little  Johnny  pinched  his  brother  and 
giggled.  Rettie  reproved  this  by  an  ad- 
monitory frown ;  so  they  fixed  their  eyes 
on  Mrs.  Soper  as  the  person  who*  should 
relieve  their  suspense,  and  in  the  end  she 
•  did  not  disappoint  them.  But  for  some 
time  she  sat  looking  straight  before  her, 
clasping  a  pocket-handkerchief,  which  her 
grief  had  reduced  to  a  damp  ball,  her 
right  forefinger  tapping  the  knuckles  of 
her  other  hand,  with  a  precision  at  such 
regular  variance  with  the  ticking  of  the 
clock,  that  it  seemed  like  a  pointed  con- 
tradiction of  that  monitor.  At  last  the 
scrooping  sound  of  her  chair  moving  on 
the  bricks,  warned  them  that  her  pent-up 
feelings  were  about  to  seek  relief  in  utter- 
ance, the  persistent  finger  became  still, 
and  she  cleared  her  voice  by  a  preparatory 
cough. 

"Well,  she's  gone  at  last!"  she  said, 
dropping  her  eyes  with  a  groan,  and  pull- 
ing at  the  corner  of  her  handkerchief. 

"  Tes,  a  good  woman,"  said  the  old  man 
slowly,  as  he  took  off  his  spectacles;  "she'll 
be  much  missed." 

"I  for  one'il  miss  many  a  little  thing 
she  used  to  do  for  me,"  Mrs.  Reade  added. 
"I'm  very  sorry  for  her." 

u  Missed !  for  the  matter  o'  that  I  don't 
know  'bout  bein'  missed,  rm  sorry  for 
her;  but  bein*  missed  'a  quite  another 
thing.  She  was  never  but  a  poor  creature. 
I  told  Samuel  so  eighteen  years  ago,  and 
my  words  hev  come  true." 

"  She  was  always  weakly,  you  see,"  said 
the  old  man. 

"  Weakly  I  there's  a  many  'd  be  glad  to 
be  weakly.  She  was  no  manager  I"  and 
Mrs.  Soper  raised  her  voice  with  emphasis 
as  she  gave  out  the  secret  of  the  eighteen 
years'  disorder.  "  As  I  said  to  Soper  as 
we  was  comin'  along  in  our  tilted  cart  — " 
She  made  a  Blight  pause,  for  the  tilted 
cart  was  a  new  acquisition.  Mrs.  Reade 
would  not  notice  it,  so  she  continued  in  no 
improved  temper,  "  As  I  said,  I  shouldn't 
hev  minded  hevin  a  little  something,  just 
to  keep  her  in  mind ;  but  if  you'll  believe 
me;  when  I  come  to  look  over  her  things 
—  'xcept  her  Sunday  shawl  —  there  wasn't 
so  much  as  a  stockin'  worth  the  keeping, 
there  wasn't  indeed ;  "  and  she  leaned 
back  in  her  chair,  nodding  at  Mrs.  Reade 
with  an  injured  expression.  There  was  a 
pause.  "  Now  no  one  shall  say  that  o'  me 
tohensomedever  the  Lord  may  please  to  take 
me,  and  it  may  come  sooner  or  later  like  a 
thief  in  the  night,  as  we're  told  in  the 
8criptures,  for  I  never  was  one  o'  the 
strong  ones ;  it's  more  sperrit  than 
strength  that  Tvt  got" 


"  No,  I  know  you  never  could  do  much,1' 
said  the  old  man,  supplying  the  ready  sym- 
pathy which  he  foresaw  would  be  wanting 
in  his  daughter.  Mrs.  Reade  suppressed 
her  amusement  at  his  unhappily  worded 
courtesy,  but  not  so  completely  as  to  de- 
ceive her  visitor,  who  recollected  herself, 
and  added  hurriedly,  — 

"  But  for  man  agin'  and  orderin'  there's 
not  my  equal  in  the  place,  though  I  should 
say  it  myself."  The  old  man  changed  his 
spectacles  nervously  from  one  hand  to  the 
other,  and  Mrs.  Reade  looked  at  him  with 
an  idle  twinkle  in  her  eye,  but  she  did  not 
come  to  his  help. 

"Well,"  he  said  at  last,  avoiding  her 
look  of  amusement,  and  conscious  that  he 
was  not  saving  himself  by  a  very  forcible 
remark,  "everybody  can't  do  alike." 

"No,  —  all's  not  gifted  the  same,  but 
anybody  can  be  savin' ;  as  for  me  — —  " 

"  But  this  poor  thing  next  door,"  inter- 
rupted Grandfather,  "  she  never  had  much 
to  save,  I'm  afraid." 

"  It's  hard  to  tell  what  'd  be  enough  for 
some  people.  She'd  got  nothin'  left  bat 
her  Sunday  shawl,  and  Sam  said  he'd  like 
to  see  the  girl  wear  that  some  day.  I  told 
him  it  wouldn't  suit  her  one  bit,  but  there 
—  he's  so  pig-headed,  it  was  no  good 
speakin'." 

"  Oh !  she'll  think  of  her  mother,  keep- 
sake or  no  keepsake,"  and  Grandfather 
shook  his  head  mournfully. 

Mrs.  Soper  looked  disgusted.  "And 
you  call  that  a  way  of  bringin'  up  children  I 
never  sayin'  'em  nay,  lettin'  'em  run  in  and 
out  like  rabbits  in  a  warren,  and  if  they're 
not  in  to  meals,  keepin'  a  warm  bit  for  'em 
in  the  oven  1  I  may  ha'  been  misguided 
in  some  things,  but  I  know  my  duty  better 
than  that.  No  children  hev  been  sharper 
looked  up  than  mine,  though  I  say  it;  I've 
never  forgotten  what  Solomon  said  o'  the 
rod,  and  yet,"  she  added,  after  a  slight 
pause,  "  what's  the  thanks  you  get  for 
your  pains  ?  It  often  hurts  my  feelin's  to 
think  that  if  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  take 
me,  p'r'aps  they  wouldn't  grieve  more  nor 
if  they'd  been  left  to  their  own  ways;" 
and  she  sighed  and  sank  back  in  her  chair. 
Mrs.  Reade  deprecated  her  despondency; 
this  seemed  to  give  her  some  comfort,  for 
she  began  again  with  renewed  energy, 
"  Leastways  they  can't  quite  forget  all  I've 
taught  'em ;  and  as  for  hers  —  they've 
turned  after  their  teachin',  sure  enough! 
For  I  do  think  it  a  shameful  thing  that 
she  should  have  reared  but  those  three, 
and  not  one  of  'em  come  to  her  buryin'.* 

"  Why,  the  lad's  at  sea,"  broke  in  Mrs. 
Reade,  rather  sharply,  "  so  there  was  no 
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thought  of  Aw  being  here;  and  seeing  the 
girls  are  so  far  off;  and  hadn't  money  to 
come  while  she  was  ill,  I  don't  think  it 
reasonable  to  expect  they'd  come  now." 

<*  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Soper,  straightening 
herself  up,  "  I  most  say,  I  like  to  see  prop- 
er respect  paid;  where  there's  a  will 
there's  a  way.  If  they'd  a  mind,  they'd 
have  found  people  to  lend  'em  the  means." 

"It's  a  bad  thin£  for  young  people  to 
get  into  debt,"  said  Mrs.  Reade,  firmly, 
looking?  at  her  own  little  people  to  see 
that  the  lesson  was  not  lost.  They  met 
her  scrutiny  with  most  docile  faces,  for 
the  weight  of  morality  floating  through 
the  conversation  made  it  depressing  to 
them. 

Meanwhile  Grandfather,  who  liked  the 
Lister  girls,  explained  in  a  gentle  tone, 
■u  They  knew  that  that  was  not  what  their 
mother  would  have  liked.  They  earn 
their  living  so  slow,  it  would  have  been  a 
long  time  before  they  could  have  paid  it 
off;  and  she,  poor  thing,  always  taught 
them  different  from  that." 

Mrs.  Soper  was  not  prepared  to  listen 
to  quotations  from  Mrs.  Lister's  school,  so 
the  persisted  in  a  sanctimonious  tone, 
M  There's  a  time  to  cast  away  stones,  and 
a  time  to  gather  stones  together ;  and  if 
ever  there  was  a  time  to  borrow,  it  was 
now.  And  if  so  be  it  had  happened  that 
they  couldn't  pay  it  again,  why,  every- 
body must  hev  somethin'  to  put  in  their 
stomachs,  and  cover  their  backs ;  the  Lord 
must  provide;  but  payin'  proper  respect 
to  their  mother  after  she's  gone's  quite  a 
different  thing  from  leavin'  their  place,  and 
idlin'  about  on  pretence  o'  mindin'  her 
when  there  was  Martha  wi'  nothin'  else  to 
do." 

There  was  another  pause.  Mrs.  Reade 
looked  at  herguest  with  stony  eyes,  and 
bit  her  lip;  The  old  man  felt  averse  to 
arguing  with  her  any  more,  so  he  put  on 
his  spectacles  once  more,  and  said  quietly, 
"I've  a  habit  of  reading  a  little  with  the 
young  ones  every  Sunday  evening.  If 
you  don't  mind,  we'll  go  on." 

Mrs.  Soper  did  mind,  but  she  knew 
Grandfather's  determined  character  too 
well  to  oppose  him,  and  assumed  an  ap- 
pearance of  interest  which  quite  overpow- 
ered the  children  for  the  moment;  they 
soon  forgot  their  shyness,  however,  when 
the  old  man  looked  elily  towards  the  little 
group  and  said, "  I  suppose  there's  no  pic- 
ture to-day  ?  "  He  made  a  point  of  nev- 
er expecting  a  picture,  and  his  surprise  al- 
ways enhanced:  the  pleasure  of  showing 
it,  while  its  weekly  recurrence  robbed  noth- 
ing from  its  freshness. 


"  Oh  yea  1 "  exclaimed  all  the  voices  at 
once ;  "  to-day  wasn't  a  picture  day,  but 
teacher  gave  us  one  because,  we  were  so 
good." 

"  Dood  1 "  repeated  the  baby  child  in 
explosive  delight,  as  Rettie  lifted  her  down 
from  a  chair,  for  it  was  her  privilege  to 
carry  the  picture,  and  she  now  waddled  to 
her  grandfather  with  her  fat,  dimpled  arms 
stretched  out,  triumphantly  holding  up 
the  great  placard.  On  it  was  painted,  in 
very  florid  colours,  a  cross-looking,  red- 
haired  man  in  a  blue  dressing-gown.  He 
was  seated  on  a  sand-bank,  with  a  yellow 
gourd  of  prodigious  growth  poised  nicely 
over  his  bead.  Anyone  at  all  familiar  with 
Scripture,  and  with  the  specimens  of  art 
which  national  schools  provide  to  cultivate 
the  taste  of  their  pupils  and  stimulate 
their  religious  enthusiasm,  would  at  once 
recognize  this  to  be  Jonah. 

"Now,  my  dear  children,  look  at  this. 
Can  any  of  you  tell  me  what  makes  Jonah 
look  so  sad  V  " 

The  children's  eyes  opened  wider,  but 
there  was  no  answer. 

"  He  thinks  the  pumpkin's  comin'  down 
on  his  'ed  1 "  exclaimed  Johnny  at  last,  in. a 
burst  of  intelligence ;  he  had  noticed  the 
insecure  slightness  of  the  stem. 

The  look  of  reprobation  with  whioh 
Johnny's  guess  was  received,  had  a  chill- 
ing effect  ;-this  may  have  been  an  indirect 
cause  of  Rettie's  suggestion,  murmured  in 
a  sententious  tone,  •*  The  worm  1  '* 

"  What  worm  ?  "  asked  Grandfather  ; 
but,  at  once  recognizing  this  answer  to  be 
of  more  orthodox  derivation,  he  said,  "  No, 
dear  child,  God  had  not  sent  the  worm 
then ;  he  had  troubled  him  in  other  ways. 
It  was  the  wrath  of  God." 

Mrs.  Soper  was  ostentatiously  scandal- 
ized. 

"  Now,  children,  be  careful,"  Mrs.  Reade 
put  in.  u Johnny!  you  know  better  than 
that ; "  but  her  face  beamed  with  unspoken 
motherly  excuses. 

"  Let  us  turn  to  the  text,"  said  the  old 
man.    "  Rettie,  where  is  it  ?  " 

Rettie  began  to  read  in  a  high  nasal  key : 
u  *  So  Jonah  went  out  of  the  city,  and  sat 
on  the  east  side  of  the  city,  and  there  made 
him  a  booth,  and  sat  under  it  in  the. shadow, 
till  he  might  see  what  would  become  of  the 
city ?"    She  stopped. 

Mrs.  Soper  closed  her  eyes  with'  an  air 
of  edification. 

"Now,  my  dear  children,"  said  Grand- 
father, "  before  we  go  any  farther,  let  as 
think  of  the  lesson  we  may  learn  from 
this ; "  and  placing  his  hand  on  the  open 
book,  he  looked  at  them  over  hi*  spectacles. 
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Then  to  Mrs.  Soper,  "I  hope  it. doesn't 
tire  you  to  listen  to  these  questions. 

"  Oh,  no  1  it's  right  they  should  be 
brought  to  think  o'  their  souls,  poor  things ; 
specially  now,  when  one's  jest  been  called 
out  from  among  us." 

"Elsie's  goin'  away  to-morrow !"  Jem- 
my called  out 

It  did  not  accord  with  Mrs.  Soper's  no- 
tions, to  encourage  children's  remarks; 
but  her  love  of  news  made  compromise 
with  her  principles;  so  she  looked  over 
Jemmy's  head  inquiringly  at  Mrs.  Reade. 

Mrs.  Reade  nodded,  "Yes,  only  for  a 
few  weeks, — to  Widow  Gaithorne's." 

"To  Widow  Gaithorne's  at  Up  ware? 
How's  that  ?  " 

44  It's  only  that  she's  let  her  rooms  to  a 
sen  tie  man,  and  wants  more  help  than  little 
Mary  Jane  Bailey." 

"  And  what  will  you  do  without  Elsie  ?  " 

14  Do !  why,  Rettie  must  take  her  place. 
Jt's  high  time  she'd  learn  to  keep  house, 
I'm  sure ;  Elsie  did  it  long  before  she  was 
for  age,w  nodding  over  to  Rettie  with  a 
brisk  look  as  she  spoke;  " besides,"  she 
added,  "I'd  just  as  soon  she  didn't  work 
much  longer  in  the  sheds." 

• "  And  for  how  long's  Widow  Gaithorne 
engaged  with  her  lodger?  " 
■  "  Only  till  the  end  of  the  holidays ;  for 
he's  over  at  Cambridge,  and  wants  a  quiet 
place,  where  he  won  t  be  disturbed  from 
his  books.  He's  no  stranger,"  she  added, 
"  for  he's  only  son  in  the  family  where  Mrs. 
Gaithorne  was  so  long  in  service." 
-  "  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Soper,  settling  her- 
self in  her  chair,  "  I  don't  want  to  put  any- 
one outo'  heart,  but  it's  not  I  should  like 
to  change  places  wi'  Elsie,  while  such 
stories  are  goin'  about  the  place." 

Elsie  turned  and  fixed  an  anxious,  scru- 
tinizing glance  on  Mrs.  Soper. 

**Yes,  stories;  sure  enough,"  she  con- 
tinued, answering  Mrs.  Reade's  look  of 
surprise.  "  I'd  never  get  a  wink  o'  sleep 
in  that  place  'long  o'  the  ghosts  they  say 
walk  about  there  every  night." 

Elsie  fell  back  into  her  former  listless 
attitude,  and  looked  out  into  the  country 
pre-oocupied  as  before ;  and  Grandfather, 
seeing  that  gossip  was  likely  to  engross  all 
attention,  closed  the  book,  saying,  "  Well, 
children,  I  suppose  that  must  do  for  to- 
night." They  all  ran  out  into  the  garden 
glad  to  escape,  except  Rettie,  who  put  her 
chair  away  slowly,  with  a  look  of  regret 
for  the  pleasant  hour  wasted.  She  made 
'  a  step  to  join  Elsie,  but  remembering  Mrs. 
doner's  remark  about  the  ghosts,  she  went 
and  stood  near  Grandfather  to  hear  what 
more  she  would  say  abont  them. 


"  You're  thinking  of  what  they  say  about 
the  ghosts  of  the  covered  way,  I  suppose," 
said  Mrs.  Reade,  as  soon  as  the  little  peo- 
ple had  left  them  quiet.  "  I  don't  set  much 
store  by  such  tales;  at  all  events  they 
haven't  hurt  Mrs.  Gaithorne  yet." 

"  Oh  1  of  course  folks  needn't,  believe  it 
if  they  don't  like,  but  my  grandfather  saw 
them,  and  he  wouldn't  hev  believed  it  more 
than  other  people  if  he  hadn't.  He  always 
used  to  say, '  It's  a  nasty  country  to  live  is, 
for  there's  nothin'  stirrin'  'bove  ground, 
and  the  dead,  who  ought  to  bide  quiet  in 
their  graves,  wander  about  o'  nights  in  the 
hollows  they  moled  out  for  their  selves 
when  livinV  " 

"I don't  think  there's  much  for  those 
who  do  right  to  mind,"  said  Grandfather, 
as  a  corrective  to  the  rather  doubtful  ex- 
pression* gathering  on  Rettie's  face ;  **  let 
them  be  quits  with  their  conscience  and 
they  needn't  fear." 

"  Oh  dear,  no  1 "  said  Mrs,  Soper,  hastily 
returning  to  the  pious  tone,  "it's  only  to 
believe ;  we're  tola  that  whomsomever  be- 
lieves, will  be  took  care  of;  but  the  thing 
is,  can  we  be  sure  when  we  do  believe  ?  " 
and  her  emphatic  fore-finger  came  agaia 
into  play. 

It  fidgeted  Mrs.  Reade,  who  brushed 
down  her  apron  vigorously,  and  exclaimed 
in  rousing  tone,  "  Little  as  may  seem  to 
be  stirring,  it's  not  everybody  has  got  tisu 
to  bide  still  wondering,  since  the  cattle- 
plagues  come  here.  We've  got  more  than 
ghosts  to  expect ;  it  behoves  us  to  look 
alive,  and  move  about  a  bit." 

"  Yes,"  chimed  in  the  old  man  sadly, 
"  there's  many  a  one  was  well-to-do  atsow- 
ing,  will  be  poor  before  harvest  is  over; 
and  us  working  folk  will  have  a  hard  win- 
ter of  it  •— •  not  that  I  work  now,"  he  said, 
correcting  himself.  "I  could  yet  do  a 
little,  but  they  won't  let  me.  They're 
good  boys,"  ho  added  in  a  softened  tone  as 
he  looked  at  their  mother. 

It  would  have  been  oontrary  to  Mrs. 
Reade's  nature  to  make  any  show  of  feel- 
ing before  Mrs.  Soper ;  so  she  drew  herself 
up  still  more  rigidly ;  but,  before  she  fall 
into  her  fixed  stare  out  of  the  window, 
her  eyes  wandered  over  his  bent  shonldete 
and  silver  hair,  with  an  expression  which 
carried  some  meaning  to  Rettie,  for  she 
drew  a  little  nearer  and  wound  her  arm 
gently  round  the  old  man's  neck. 

"I've  been  told  it's  spreadin'  very  moth 
'bout  here,"  said  Mrs.  Soper,  in  an  indiffer- 
ent tone. 

"Yes,  but  there's  some  yards  not 
touched.  Farmer  BresneU's  is  well-nigh 
cleared,  but  he  bought  up  a  let  of  old 
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stagers  just  before  it  set  in,  and  they  aay 
he'll  be  none  the  loser." 

*  He's  a  sharp  old  customer,  is  old  Bras- 
nellT  put  in  Mrs.  Soper  with  evident  en- 
joyment. 

u  That  he  is  1  and  his  wife  and  daughter 
have  been  busy  enough  making  camphor- 
bags,  so  that  all  the  cows  went  about  with 
them  hanging  at  their  necks.'1 

"  Yes,  I  heard  that,  and  that  they  had  'em 
faccioated  like  infant*.  But  heT  Widow 
Gaitborne  lost  any  ?  " 

u  No,  and  the  Baileys  are  all  right  so  far, 
bat  they've  had  one  of  theirs  shot  at  the 
parsonage.  He  did  a  kind  action,  did  Joe ; 
one  of  their  cows  calved  iust  about  the 
time  old  Peaohy's  died,  so  he  gave  the  calf 
to  the  old  man,  and  it  was  a  great  comfort 
to  him  at  the.  time.  It  looked  well  for 
Bailey,  /  thought,  he  being  out  of  work, 
and  ailing  too." 

u  He  was  allays  a  poor  thing,"  and  Mrs. 
Soper's  pinched  lips  curled  in  derision  of 
neb  imprudent  generosity. 

Rettie  did  not  wait  to  hear  more.  It 
was  plain  to  her  that  they  were  not  going 
to  say  anything  further  about  the  ghosts, 
10  she  turned  away,  discontented  for  the 
second  time.  The  day  before,  Elsie  had 
not  had  time  to  chat  with  her,  as  she 
usually  did  on  Saturdays ;  so  she  loitered 
slowly  down  the  path,  vexed  that  she  had 
stayed  so  long  away  from  Elsie,  on  her  last 
night  at  home.  When  she  found  her  at 
the  bottom  of  the  garden,  she  stood  still 
for  some  time  in  a  morbid,  fretful  mood, 
without  drawing  her  sister's  attention; 
for  Elsie,  who  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hedge,  did  not  notice  her ;  she  was  looking 
into  the  baskets  that  held  their  stock  of 
ferns.  Presently,  as  she  drew  one  of  these 
to  the  bank,  she  stood  up. 

"What,  Rettie,  are  you  there?  you're 
jnst  in  time  to  help  me;  and  now  I  can 
tell  you  how  to  manage  them  when  Tm 
gone.1*  Rettie  moved  forward  to  the  gap 
with  an  unwilling  step,  but  her  sister  was 
too  busy  to  notice  it.  "  There  now,  you 
see  that  one,"  she  said,  pointing  to  the 
filled  basket,  "those  are  what  we've  got 
for  Mr.  Dobree.  You  must  be  very  care- 
ful not  to  let  them  be  hurt  in  any  way, 
for  he  doesn't  want  them  to  grow,  he'll 
only  pick  out  the  best  leaves  and  dry 
them.  As  for  the  basket  farther  on,  we 
may  as  well  empty  it  at  once,  for  that  set's 
finished."  She  drew  it  towards  her  with  a 
stick :  "  There  1  catch  hold  of  the  handle 
that's  coming  up  close  to  you  —  quick  1 " 

But  Rettie  was  not  quick ;  and  as  she 
saw  it  fall  heavily  into  the  water  she  gave 
•  heartfelt "  Oh  my  1 " 


"What I  has  it  gone  all  over  you?" 
asked  Elsie,  letting  go  her  side  of  the  bas- 
ket; for  she  thought  so  deep  a  sigh  was 
caused  by  a  splash  on  the  Sunday  frock* 

"  No,"  said  Rettie,  stolidly. 

This  was  an  unusual  tone,  so  Elsie 
looked  up.    «  What's  the  matter,  Rettie  ?  " 

u  Why  do  you  want  to  go  away  ?  "  Elsie 
was  sorry  for  |he  puckered  face ;  ad,  en- 
couraged by  her  sympathy,  Rettie  con- 
tinued, still  pouting,  "You  don't  know 
when  you'll  come  back,  and  you've  been  so 
took  up  with  the  ferns  you  hadn't  any 
time  to  be  with  us ;  and  it  i3n't  at  all  as 
nice  as  it  used  to  be."  Here  she  began 
to  cry. 

Elsie  put  her  arm  round  her,  and  drew 
her  to  the  bank ;  then  she  sat  down  by 
her  side,  and  began  speaking  in  a  sooth- 
ing tone,  "You  mustn't  forget  that  I'm 
only  going  for  a  very  few  weeks ;  and  I'll 
come  and  see  you  often  between  whiles. 
You  will  come  and  see  me  too.  As  to'  my 
being  out  lately,  it's  because  we've  done 
better  this  summer  by  the  ferns  than 
ever  before.  We  ought  all  of  us  to  be  glad 
of  that."  Here  she  paused  and  sat  thinking 
for  some  time.  When  the  sobs  grew  less 
frequent,  she  began  again :  "  And  I  know 
you'll  try  to  remember  all  I've  told  you 
about  Martha  and  the  little  ones,  and 
about  giving  mother  as  little  trouble  as 
possible,  so  that  you'll  be  such  a  good 
housekeeper  'gainst  I  come  home  again. 
And  you'll  attend  to  the  ferns,  won't  you  ? 
and  see  that  you  don't  put  the  bankets 
away  in  their  place  before  they're  dried." 

She  got  up  and  busied  herself  again 
about  the  ferns.  Rettie  did  not  answer ; 
she  sat  looking  on  listlessly  till  her  sister 
had  finished  her  work ;  then  she  sidled  close 
to  her  and  whispered,  "  You're  not  angry 
with  me,  Elsie  ?  " 

"  Angry  with  the  child  1  why  should  I 
be  angry?"  she  exclaimed,  and  taking 
Rettie^  face  in  both  her  bands  she  kissed 
away  the  tears  that  were  beginning  to  fall 
again.  "Now  run  indoors,  for  see  the 
moon  is  up,  and  there's  mother  coming, 
Wondering  why  we've  been  so  long." 

Rettie  turned  towards  the  cottage,  but 
in  spite  of  Elsie's  assurances,  she  still 
cherished  the  heresy  "  that  it  wasn't  at  all 
as  nice  as  it  used  to  be."  This,  however, 
she  took  good  care  to  conceal,  for  she  had 
nothing  definite  to  complain  of;  and  MrB. 
Roade's  opinions  on  the  subject  of  depres- 
sion were  decided.  Whenever  the  evil 
appeared  in  her  own  family,  she  met  it 
promptly  with  a  thick  yellow  dose,  stirred 
in  a  cracked  green  teacup  kept  for  the 
purpose.    That  this  was  efficacious  aa  a 
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remedy   cannot  be  confidently  asserted; 
but  that,  once  taken,  it  was  ever  after  a 

Sowerful  stimulus  to  self-control,  was  ori- 
ent in  Rettie's  cheerful  face  as  she  came 
up  to  her  mother,  who  was  standing  on  the 
doorstep,  enjoying  the  splendid  Sunday 
loitering  —  the  poor  man's  rest,  so  sweet 
in  its  completeness,  so  sad  in  the  narrow- 
ness that  forms  that  completeness. 


From  Chambers's  Journal. 
VEGETABLE   INVADERS. 

There  are  various  elements  of  which 
the  vegetable  kingdom  in  any  country  is 
composed:  first,  the  wild  plants  which 
grow  spontaneously  on  the  soil,  and  form, 
as  it  were,  a  foundation ;  then  come  those 
which  men  have  introduced  in  order  to 
bring  them  under  a  higher  degree  of  cul- 
ture ;  and  a  third  class,  small  in  compari- 
son with  the  other  two,  composed  of 
species  which  various  accidental  circum- 
stances have  naturalized  in  a  country. 
There  is  nothing  fixed  about  any  of  these  ; 
time  modifies  them  all ;  culture  gradually 
produces  the  extinction  of  wild  plants ; 
whilst  the  progress  of  science,  new  inter- 
ests, and  intercourse  with  other  lands, 
transform  the  rural  economy.  Where  the 
plough  leaves  the  ground  untouched, 
spontaneous  vegetation  changes  little ;  we 
know  from  the  catalogues  left  us  by  old 
authors  of  centuries  back,  that  the  same 
wild  flowers  are  there,  now  as  then. 

But  has  this  never  varied?  Formerly, 
it  was  believed  to  be  so,  without  even  a 
discussion  being  raised;  geology  was  a 
closed  book,  buried  under  our  feet;  the 
suspicion  of  its  existence  was  not  started. 
Now  the  book  is  opened,  and  Sufficient  has 
been  deciphered  to  shew  that  there  have 
been  a  long  series  of  transformations,  com- 
mencing in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world, 
and  which  will  probably  continue  so 
long  sb  our  planet  is  warmed  by  the 
sun's  rays,  the  only  source  of  life  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe.  Happily,  the  strata 
of  this  earth  have  preserved  the  impress 
of  vegetation,  and  by  consulting  these  her- 
bariums, we  can  restore  in  imagination 
the  flora  of  past  time.  They  are,  however, 
closely  allied ;  the  number  of  plants  now 
living  which  are  found  in  a  fossil  state, 
increases  daily;  and  all  belong  to  the 
most  recent  deposits  of  our  planet.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  these  have  no 
analogy  with  the  more  ancient  ones  of 
the  carboniferous  strata;  our  ferns  and 
lycopodiums  recall  in  some  degree  the 


trees  from  which  coal  has  been  formed,  bat 
it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  a  single  plant  of 
that  age  has  been  perpetuated  among  us; 
the  species  themselves  have  disappeared. 

The  tufa  or  travertin  counts  among  the 
later  geological  formations;  they  are  do- 
posits  of  chalk  formed  by  streams,  the 
waters  of  which  are  charged  with  calca- 
reous salts  and  carbonate  of  lime.    Some 
of  these  are  increasing  in  the  present  day, 
such  as  the  tufa  of  the  cascades  of  Terni, 
Tivoli,  and  of  Kerka,  a  river  of  Dalmatia, 
which  falls  into  the  Adriatic.    The  leaves 
and  fruits  which  have  fallen  into  these  in- 
crusting  waters  are  covered  with  succes- 
sive layers  of  lime,  which  are  moulded  into 
the  exact  -shape,  with  their  most  delicate 
veins   and   indentation.      Generally,  the 
leaf  has  disappeared,  whilst  the  model  re- 
mains, preserved  in  the  mass  of  tufa,  and 
giving  a  certain  testimony  that  the  trees 
with  which  these  streams  were  formerly 
shaded  are  the  same  as  now  form  our  for- 
ests.   There  are  elder    trees,  nut  trees, 
oaks,  elms,  poplars,  willows,  laurels,  vines, 
and  the  Judas  tree ;  but  some  have  disap- 
peared from  the  region  where  they  then 
grew,  and  have  either  migrated  to  the 
north  or  south.    Three  kinds  of  pines  for- 
merly existing  on  the  Mediterranean  shore 
are  no  longer  there  ;  one  has  taken  refuge 
in  the  Alps,  the  second  in  the  Cevennes, 
the  third  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  Pyr- 
enees.   Sometimes  the  living  specimen  of 
the  mould  in  the  tufa  must  be  sought  for 
far  to  the  south ;  thus,  a  fern  which  onoo 
grew  at  Ain  is  now  only  seen  in  the  Cana- 
ries, in  Spain,  and  in  Italy.    The  oleander, 
the  pomegranate,  and  the  Judas  tree  are 
no  longer  denizens  of  Lyon,  as  they  onoe 
were ;  out  these  researches  show  that  the 
fig,  the  vine,  and  the  walnut  are  trees  in- 
digenous to  France,  and  not  imported  from 
other  countries.    There  is  but  one  kind 
of  palm  tree  now  growing  in  Europe ;  it 
may  be  met  with  in  Spain,  Italy,  Corsica, 
Greece,  and  Sardinia.    One  existed  at  Nice 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  but  was 
destroyed  by  the  intemperate  zeal  of  bo- 
tanical collectors.    Asia  and  America  are 
the  true  countries  of  this  beautiful  form, 
yet  the  remains   of  several  other  kinds 
have  been  found,  which  have  not  survived 
the  vicissitudes  of  climate. 

In  Switzerland,  where  M.  Heer,  one  of 
the  first  botanists  of  the  present  time,  has 
been  carrying  on  his  researches,  the  strata 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Lake  of 
Zurich  shew  numerous  impriut*  of  fruit 
and  leaves;  among  which  may  be  recog- 
nized many  of  our  forest  trees,  and  those 
aquatic  plants  which  are  still  to  bo  found 
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in  the  marshes  of  the  country.  Thus, 
we  <rather  that  after  the  retreat  of  the 
great  glaciers  which  covered  Switzerland, 
Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  the  forests 
were  very  similar  to  those  of  the  present 
day,  in  a  climate  probably  a  little  colder 
than  our  own;  whilst  that  of  northern 
regions  was  decidedly  warmer.  At  this 
epoch,  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  Spitsbergen 
were  covered  with  vast  forests  of  cypress 
and  pines;  whilst  in  the  Miocene  period, 
the  vegetation  of  Central  Europe  was  that 
of  tropical  countries,  and  analogous  to 
what  now  obtains  in  Carolina,  Florida,  and 
Georgia  —  the  larger  growths  of  Provence 
and  Languedoc  assimilating  to  those  of 
the  Canary  Islands. 

On  the  sides  of  the  steepest  rocks  in 
the  Pyrenees,  the  traveller  sees  with  sur- 
prise a  large  tuft  of  leaves  with  a  pretty 
bunch  of  blue  flowers  in  the  centre.  The 
roots  of  this  plant  (Ramondia  Pyrenaica) 
penetrate  into  the  smallest  fissures  of  the 
stone,  and  grow  vigorously  without  any 
other  nourishment  than  the  water  they 
absorb  and  the  air  they  breathe.  It  is 
curious  to  find  that,  limited  as  it  is  to  these 
mountains,  and  to  those  of  Mont  Serrat  in 
Catalonia,  it  is  the  only  representative  in 
Western  Europe  of  the  exotic  family  of 
Cyrtandracecc  The  two  kinds  nearest  to 
it  grow  in  the  mountains  of  Roumelia  and 
in  those  of  Japan ;  all  the  other  species 
are  spread  over.  Nepaul  and  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  It  is  evidently  a  stranger  in 
the  midst  of  its  surrounding  vegetation. 
In  the  same  mountains,  botanists  discov- 
ered a  few  years  ago,  at  a  height  of  from 
six  to  eight  thousand  feet,  a  low-growing 
plant  with  a  very  strong  stem,  which  turn- 
ed out  to  be  one  of  the  family  Dioscarea, 
to  which  belongs  the  Ignama  of  China  and 
other  kinds  which  are  spread  over  tropical 
Asia  and  America.  This  is  the  only  Eu- 
ropean representative;  and  it  is  no  less 
surprising  that  it  should  have  been  discov- 
ered on  the  edge  of  the  eternal  snow,  than 
if  a  monkey,  a  paroquet,  or  a  humming- 
bird had  been  met  with  there.  These  ex- 
otic plants  lead  back  the  thoughts  to  the 
flora  which  preceded  ours,  when  the  height 
and  connection  of  the  continent  were  very ! 
different  to  what  they  are  in  the  present ' 
day. 

Naturalists  have  studied  with  particular 
care  the  flora  of  islands,  where,  in  a  cir- 
cumscribed space,  nature  offers  a  small 
and  limited  vegetable  kingdom.  Rousseau, 
when  living  in  a  little  island  in  the  Lake 
of  Bienne,  projected  the  idea  of  a  "  Flora 
petrinsularia,"  a  study  full  of  teaching  and 
of  surprises,  raising  problems  which  are 


still  far  from  being  resolved.  Thus,  in  the 
British  Isles,  there  is  not  a  single  species 
belonging  exclusively  to  them ;  all,  except- 
ing two,  are  found  on  the  European  conti- 
nent, so  it  is  naturally  concluded  that  they 
have  been  subject  to  a  great  vegetable  in- 
vasion like  Denmark  and  Normandy.  But 
there  are  other  islands,  on  the  contrary, 
such  as  Madagascar,  the  Canaries,  and  the 
Galapagos,  which  have  a  flora  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  nearest  continent.  Ed- 
ward Forbes  was  the  first  to  point  out 
that  England  and  Scotland  had  been* 
colonized  by  arctic  plants  during  the  gla- 
ciary  period ;  when  the  climate  softened, 
these  took  up  their  abode  in  the  mountains ; 
then  came  the  epoch  when  England  was 
united  to  the  continent.  The  same  sub- 
marine forests  are  found  on  the  coasts  of 
England  and  France,  and  the  former  was 
but  a  promontory  of  the  latter,  like  Finis- 
terre.  The  plants  of  Picardy  propagated 
themselves  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall, 
and  in  the  counties  of  Cork  and  Waterford 
in  Ireland,  and,  at  the  present  day,  similar 
ones  are  growing  in  the  peninsula  of 
which  Cherbourg  forms  tho  extremity. 

This  vegetable  migration  has  not  been 
able  to  pass  over  our  coasts ;  the  coolness 
of  the  climate  placed  an  impassable  barrier 
to  its  farther  advance.  Those  species  have 
been  classified  under  the  Armorican  type. 
Another  still  more  numerous  tribe  invaded 
our  shores  from  the  north  of.  France  and 
Germany,  and  have  occupied  the  greater 
part  °f  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
though,  as  regards  the  la3t  country,  many 
never  crossed  St.  George's  Channel.  If 
all  these  classes  could  be  divided  among 
the  boreal,  the  Germanic,  and  the  Armori- 
can, there  would  be  little  difficulty  to  the 
botanist ;  but  in  the  south  of  Ireland  we 
find  the  arbutus,  six  kinds  of  saxifrage, 
and  three  heaths,  all  strangers,  and  com- 
mon to  the  Pyrenees  and  Asturias,  afford- 
ing a  proof  of  the  ancient  geological  con- 
nection between  that  country  and  the 
Gulf  of  Gascony.  One  of  these  plants  U 
found  in  the  Azores,  and  we  begin  to  see 
the  first  lineaments  of  that  continent  men- 
tioned by  Plato,  and  long  treated  as  fabu- 
lous, rising  out  of  the  ocean,  which  geol- 
ogy, in  agreement  with  botanical  geogra- 
phy, *tends  to  reconstitute.  There  are  two 
other  plants,  the  eriocaulon  and  spiranthes, 
which  are  also  found  in  America.  The 
first,  growing  in  the  peat-marshes  of  the 
island  of  Skye,  and  in  the  Irish  lakes  near 
the  sea,  is  the  only  European  representa- 
tive of  the  exotic  family  of  Rcsliacece, 
which  is  spread  over  Australia,  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  Brazil.     The  other  is 
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an  orchid  of  Newfoundland  and  the  North- 
fern    States.     The  introduction  of  these 
plants  by  ships  cannot  be  entertained,  be- 
cause they  both  belong  to  fresh  water,  and 
could  not  have  been  brought  by  currents 
or  in  the  ballast  of  ships. 
*   If  we  turn  to  other  archipelagoes,  we 
find  four  groups  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
^Fhe  traveller  landing  at  Madeira  is  struck 
with  the  European  character  of  the  vege- 
tation, resembling  that  of  the  south  and 
Jthe   shores  of  the  Mediterranean ;  but  if 
we  penetrate  to  Porto  Santo  and  the  rocks 
of  Desertas,  in  the  mountains  and  ravines, 
there  are  African,  Asiatic,  fend  American 
plants  which  Hooker  classifies  as  the  At- 
lantic species.    The  presence  of  these  is 
extraordinary,  and  exactly  as  if  we  met 
with  varieties  in  Jersey  unknown  on  the 
coasts  of  France  and  England.    It  must  be 
understood,  however,  that  man  has  greatly 
changed  the  primitive  flora  of  Madeira. 
When  the  Portuguese  discovered  it  in  1419, 
the  island  was  covered  with  forests;  the 
new  colonists  set  them  on  fire,  and  they 
burned  for  seven  years.    The  vine  and  the 
sugar-cane  flourished  admirably  on   this 
Boil  covered  with  ashes,  but  how  many 
plants  must  have  perished  during  this  long 
conflagration.    At  Porto  Santo,  a  rabbit 
and  its  young  were  put  on  shore  in  1418  { 
and  their  descendants  multiplied  so  rap- 
idly, that  the  colonists  themselves  were 
afraid    of  death   by  starvation,  as   they 
browsed  upon  everything  they  could  reach. 
The   Canary  Islands,  which  are   much 
hearer  to  Africa,  have  a  flora  which  has 
scarcely  anything  in  common  with  that 
country.    Out  of  a  thousand  species,  many 
are  not  found  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  and  others  belong  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean.   Passing  on  to  the  Azores,  we  find 
•the  common  heath  and  the  Dabcecia  poly- 
folia  of  Ireland  and  Western  France  and 
Spain.    The  Campanula  Vidali  only  exists 
on  the  steep  rocks  of  the  Isle  of  FloreB, 
the  seed  of  which  has  been  sent  to  Eng- 
land :  it  has  grown  and  multiplied,  and  is 
now  in  greater  abundance  here  than  in  its 
native    land.      Nearer    to    America,    the 
Azores  ought  to  have  more  of  its  vegeta- 
tion than  Madeira  and  the  Canaries;  yet 
the  contrary  is  the  case,  and  many  plants 
common  to  the  latter  are  wholly  unknown 
in  the  former.    In  the  Cape  de  Verd  Isl- 
;'  and?,  which  have  been  explored  by  Hook- 
;  er  and  Lowe,  the  flora  seems  to  be  a  pro- 
longation of  that  of  the  African  Sahara. 
In  the  mountains,  there  are  a  few  species 
;  fcf  the  European  type,  but  not  a  single  one 
belonging  to  the  three  other  archipelagoes, 
the  dragon-tree  only  excepted* 


Th6  island  of  St  Helena*  lost  in  the  inv 
mensity  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  is  of  volcanic 
origin.    When  first  discovered,  it  was  cov- 
ered with  forests,  which  descended  down 
the  ravines  to  the  very  borders  of  the  sea; 
now  all  is  bare,  destroyed,  not  by  fire,  but 
by  the  teeth  of  the  wild  goat.    Introduced 
in  1513,  they  multiplied  to  such  a  degree, 
that  seventy  years  after,  Captain  Caven- 
dish saw  them  in  flocks  above  a  mile  long. 
In  1709,  a  few  foresto  still  existed,  and  one 
of  the  trees  which  grew  in  them,  the  ebony, 
was  cut  down  to  feed  the  lime-kilns.    The 
governor  wrote  to  the  directors  of  the  East 
India  Company  for  permission  to  destroy 
the  goats   and  preserve    the  forests;   to 
which  they  replied,  that   the  goats  were 
worth  more  than  the  ebony.    A  century  ' 
after,  in  consequence  of  other  remonstran- 
ces, the  goats  were  banished,  and  the  indig- 
enous vegetation  reappeared,  when  a  new 
disaster  arrived.    General  Beatson  intro- 
duced a  number  of  plants  foreign  to  the 
island:  the  briers,  brooms,  willows,  and 
poplars    of   England;    heaths    from  the 
Cape;  trees   from  Australia;  and   weeds 
from  America.    They  all  grew  and  mnlti- 

Elied  prodigiously.  Happily,  Dr.  Burchell 
ad  previously  formed  his  herbarium, 
which  is  at  Kew,  and  from  which  Dr. 
Hooker  has  constituted  a  primitive  flo- 
ra, consisting  of  forty  species,  which  are 
found  in  no  other  part  of  the  world. 
Among  them  is  the  singular  wood  which 
the  colonists  denominate  gurawood-tree, 
and  nearly  allied  to  our  European  conysa* 
Passing  over  the  equator  to  another 
hemisphere,  is  the  isle  of  Kerguelea,  per- 
petually beaten  by  an  angry  sea,  and  sur- 
rounded by  icebergs,  sterile  as  one  of  the 
arctic  regions.  It  is  a  black  volcanic  mass, 
surrounded  by  shoals,  which  led  Captain 
Cook  to  call  it  the  Island  of  Desolation. 
At  a  distance,  it  seems  denuded  of  all  veg- 
etation; but  on  approaching,  there  are 
seen  round  tufts  of  an  umbelliferous  plant, 
and  a  few  grasses,  which  border  the  shore 
in  sheltered  bays.  Anderson,  the  natu- 
ralist of  Captain  Cook's  expedition,  found 
only  eighteen  species;  but  still  later, 
Hooker  has  inoreased  them  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty.  One  of  them,  a  gigantic  craci- 
fer,  resembling  a  cabbage,  was  called  by 
the  English  sailors  the  Kerguelen  cabbage : 
for  a  hundred  and  thirty  days  this  formed 
the  only  food  of  a  crew  of  >a  hundred  and 
twenty  men,  among  whom  the  first  symp- 
toms of  scurvy  had  appeared.  Dr.  Hook- 
er, out  of  gratitude,  called  it  after  Sir  John 
Pringle*  who  was  known  by  his  researches 
into  this  disease ;  but  the  PringUa  has  no 
affinity  with  other  species  in  the  southern 
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hemisphere.  Another  plant,  of  the  genus 
LgeUia,  is  also  indigenous  to  Kerguelen, 
sod  recalls  the  type  of  Alpine  plants  in 
the  chain  jof  the  Andes. 

Next,  we  reach  the  large  archipelago  of 
the  South  Sea,  including  New  Zealand. 
About  a  thousand  phanerogames  are  to  be 
found  there.  When  analyzing  them,  the 
botanist  cannot  fail  to  be  surprised  again 
at  this  anomaly,  that  the  greater  number 
of  kinds  in  New  Zealand  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  nearest  continent,  that  of 
Australia ;  and  that  the  others  also  exist 
in  South  America,  which  is  separated  from 
it  by  a  third  part  of  the  globe's  circumfer- 
ence. In  Australia,  the  forests  are  all  but 
exclusively  composed  of  the  acacia  and 
eucalyptus,  60  common  in  the  gardens 
about  Nice ;  but  none  of  these  trees  are 
indigenous  to  the  forests  of  New  Zealand. 
Yet  the  climate  is  not  unfavourable  to 
their  growth,  as  evidenced  by  their  rapid 
increase  in  these  oases  where  they  have 
been  introduced. 

The  plants  which  belong  to  European 
classes  are  almost  all  aquatic,  but  nothing 
in  the  organisation  of  the  seeds  can  ex- 
plain their  transport  from  one  hemisphere 
to  the  other.  Those  species  which  may 
be  classed  as  American  include  one  tree, 
the  Edwardsia  grandiflora,  and  many  kinds 
of  fuchsia  and  calceolaria,  well  known  to 
the  lovers  of  horticulture ;  yet  they  do  not 
grow  in  Australia  or  any  other  part  of  the 
globe  excepting  the  temperate  zones  of 
South  America.  These  peculiarities  are 
reproduced  on  the  smaller  islands:  that 
which  bears  the  name  of  Lord  Howe  con- 
tains five  species  of  the  palm-tree  peculiar 
to  itself,  and  apparently  belonging  to  the 
genua  Seaforthuu  The  other  plants  may 
be  found  in  Norfolk  Island,  to  which  we 
owe  the  pine  of  that  name,  but  the  vege- 
table characteristics  of  Austriaiia  are 
wholly  absent. 

Many  problems  arise  in  the  mind  of  the 
observer  when  these  facts  are  considered. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  our  present 
flora  is  the  result  of  transformations 
carried  on  during  thousands  of  years, 
leaving  behind  them  obscure  and  isolated 
traces.  The  plants  which  lived  in  the 
tertiary  or  quaternary  periods — such  as 
the  laurel,  the  pomegranate,  the  fig-tree  — 
represent  a  primitive  population  which  has 
survived  all  revolution,  and  not  succumbed 
in  the  unequal  struggle  of  great  invasions 
of  vegetation  from  near  or  distant  conti- 
nents. It  is  the  same  with  plants  as  with 
races — the  weaker  and  fewer  in  number 
foil  before  the  more  vigorous  and  fruitful. 
The  plants  of  Europe  teem  to  share  the 


Qualities  of  the  men :  they  now  dominate 
in  the  Canaries,  Azores,  and  Madeira ; 
they  are  invading  many  regions  of  Amor* 
ica,  and  play  the  same  part  in  New  Zea- 
land. 

How,  then,  have  these  immigrations 
taken  place,  and  do  they  testify  to  a  former 
union  of  islands  with  the  nearest  conti- 
nents ?  Ab  far  as  England  is  concerned, 
this  fact  seems  to  be  incontrovertible ;  but 
it  must  be  doubtful  as  regards  other 
islands,  such  as  Madagascar,  Galapagos, 
and  the  Falkland  Islands,  the  flora  of  which 
is  so  different  from  the  neighbouring  con- 
tinent. Natufaliste  who  refuse  to  accept 
this  explanation  believe  in  the  transport 
of  seeds  by  migratory  birds.  So  trifling  a 
cause  might  in  a  series  of  ages  produce 
considerable  results;  and  the  vegetation 
of  the  Faroe  Islands  naturally  explains  it- 
self in  the  millions  of  sea-birds  which  sum- 
mer in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  pass  the 
winter  in  the  south.  The  currents  of  sea- 
water  must  also  not  be  overlooked :  Lin- 
nsdus  was.  well  aware  that  the  Gulf-stream 
brought  seeds  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Norway.  A 
seed  of  the  climbing  mimosa  has  been  picked 
up  among  the  pebbles  of  the  North  Cape,  * 
while  many  others,  after  being  in  the 
water  for  a  time,  lose  their  powers  of  ger- 
mination. In  support  of  this  theory,  the 
reefs  of  coral  have  been  adduced,  which, 
rising  out  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  are  in  time 
covered  with  palm-trees,  herbaceous  plants, 
and  animals  imported  from  neighbouring 
islands ;  but  for  many  this  is  not  conclu- 
sive, and  they  adhere  to  the  opinion  of  the 
ancient  union  between  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica* Life  is  too  short,  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  scientific  proofs  for  a  long  period 
has  not  been  tried,  whilst  analogy  and  in- 
duction permit  us  t  o  say  :  "  Nothing  in 
nature  is  immutable." 


From  Macmillan's  Hagaslne. 
INSTINCT. 

WITH    OBIQINJLL    OBSKBVJLTIOHS    OX  TOUHO 

AXIMALB. 

Thb  exquisite  skill  and  accurate  knowl- 
edge observable  in  the  lives  of  the  lower 
animals,  which  men  generally  have  regard- 
ed as  instinctive  —  born  with  them  —  have 
ever  been  subjects  of  wonder.  In  the 
hands  of  the  natural  theologian,  whose 
armoury  has  been  steadily  impoverished 
in  proportion  as  mystery  has  given  way 
before  science,  instinct  is  still  a  powerful 
weapon.'    When  the  divine  expatiates  on 
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the  innate  wisdom  and  the  marvellous  un- 
taught dexterity  of  beasts,  birds,  and  in- 
sects, ho  is  in  little  danger  of  being  checked 
by  the  men  of  science.  His  learned  ene- 
mies are  dumb,  when  in  triumph  he  asks 
the  old  question :  — 

"  Who  taught  the  nations  of  the  field  and  wood 
To  shun  their  poison  and  to  choose  their  food  ? 
Prescient,  the  tides  or  tempests  to  withstand, 
Build  on  the  wave,  or  aroh  beneath  the  sand?  " 

The  very  little  that  our  psychologists  have 
done  for  instinct  may  be  told  in  a  few 
words.  The  only  theory  of  instinct,  of 
the  nature  of  an  explanation,  is  that  put 
forward  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  as  part 
of  his  philosophy  of  evolution ;  but,  as  a 
theory,  it  is  only  beginning  to  be  under- 
stood and  appreciated  among  scientific 
men;  while  some  eminent  thinkers  ques- 
tion the  reality  of  the  phenomena  to  be 
explained.  Professor  Bain,  our  other  psy- 
chologist, and  his  able  following  of  trained 
disciples,  simply  discredit  the  alleged  facts 
of  instinct.  Unfortunately,  however,  in- 
stead of  putting  the  matter  to  the  test  of 
observation  and  experiment,  they  have 
contented  themselves  with  criticizing  the 
few  accidental  observations  that  have  been 
recorded,  and  with  arguing   against  the 

Srobability  of  instinctive  knowledge.  In 
efending  the  Berkeleian  Theory  of  Vision, 
Professor  Bain,  in  answer  to  the  assertion 
that  the  young- of  the  lower  animals  mani- 
fest an  instinctive  perception  of  distance 
by  the  eye,  contends  that "  there  does  not 
exist  a  body  of  careful  and  adequate  ob- 
servations on  the  early  movements  of  ani- 
mals." Writing  long  ago  on  the  same 
subject,  Mr.  Mill  also,  while  admitting  that 
"the  facts  relating  to  the  young  of  the 
lower  animals  have  been  long  felt  to  be  a 
real  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the 
theory,"  maintains  that  "our  knowledge 
of  the  mental  operations  of  animals  is  too 
imperfect  to  enable  us  to  affirm  positively 
that  they  have  this  instinct."  Denying 
the  facts,  however,  was  not  Mr.  Mill's 
mode  of  saving  the  theory.  He  was  rather 
of  opinion  that  the  "  animals  have  to  us  an 
inexplicable  facility  both  of  finding  and  se- 
lecting the  objects  which  their  wants  re- 
quire.1' How  very  inexplicable,  he  con- 
ceives, their  mental  operations  may  possi- 
bly be,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  of 
his  suggesting  an  experiment  to  ascertain 
whether  a  blind  duckling  might  not  find 
the  water  as  readily  as  one  having  sight. 
The  position  of  psychologists  of  the  too 
purely  analytical  school,  however,  is  not 
that  the  facts  of  instinct  are  inexplicable, 
but  that  they  are  incredible.    This  view 


is  set  out  most  explicitly  in  the  article  on 
Instinct  in  *  Chamber's  Encyclopedia." 
Thus :  "  It  is  likewise  said  that  the  chick 
recognizes  grains  of  corn  at  first  sight, 
and  can  so  direct  its  movements  as  to 
pick  them  up  at  once ;  being  thus  able  to 
know  the  meaning  of  what  it  seas,  to 
measure  the  distance  of  objects  instinct- 
ively, and  to  graduate  its  movements  to 
that  knowledge  —  all  which  is,  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  our  acquaintance  with  the 
laws  of  mind,  wholly  incredible."  And  it 
is  held,  that  all  the  supposed  examples  of 
instinct  may  be — for  anything  that  has 
yet  been  observed  to  the  contrary  —  noth- 
ing more  than  cases  of  rapid  learning, 
imitation,  or  instruction. 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  with  regard 
to  instinct  we  have  yet  to  ascertain  the 
facts.  With  a  view  to  this  end,  I  have 
made  many  observations  and  experiments, 
mostly  on  chickens.  The  question  of  in- 
stinct, as  opposed  to  acquisition,  has  been 
discussed  chiefly  in  connection  with  the 
perceptions  of  distance  and  direction  by 
the  eye  and  the  ear.  Against  the  instinot- 
ive  character  of  these  perceptions  it  is 
argued,  that  as  distance  means  movement, 
locomotion,  the  very  essence  of  the  ides 
is  such  as  cannot  be  taken  in  by  the  eye 
or  ear ;  that  what  the  varying  sensations 
and  feelings  of  sight  and  hearing  corre- 
spond to,  must  be  got  at  by  moving  over 
the  ground— by  experience.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  alleged  that,  though  as 
regards  man  the  prolonged  helplessness  of 
infancy  stands  in  the  way  of  the  observer, 
we  have  only  to  look  at  the  young  of  the 
lower  animals  to  see  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact  they  do  not  require  to  go  through  the 
process  of  learning  the  meaning  of  their 
sensations  in  relation  to  external  things; 
that  chickens,  for  example,  run  about, 
pick  up  crumbs,  and  follow  the  call  of 
their  mother  immediately  on  leaving  the 
shell.  For  putting  this  matter  to  the  test 
of  experiment,  chickens,  therefore,  are 
most  suitable  and  convenient  subjects.  I 
have  observed  and  experimented  on  more 
than  fifty  chickens,  taking  them  from 
under  the  hen  while  yet  in  the  eggs.  Bat 
of  these,  not  one  on  emerging  from  the 
shell  was  in  a  condition  to  manifest  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  qualities  of  the  outer 
world. '  On  leaving  the  shell  they  are  wet 
and  helpless;  they  struggle  with  their 
legs,  wings,  and  necks,  but  are  unable  to 
stand  or  hold  up.  their  heads.  Soon,  how- 
ever, they  may  be  distinctly  Been  and  felt 
pressing  against  and  endeavouring  to  keep 
in  contact  with  any  warm  object.  They 
advance  very  rapidly.    I  have  seen  them 
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bold  up  their  heads  well,  peek  at  objects, 
sod  attempt  to  dress  their  wings  when  only 
between  four  and  five  hours  old.  But 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  that, 
with  great  spontaneity  and  a  strong  pow- 
der of  association,  much  might  be  learned 
in  four  or  five  hours.  Professor  Bain  is 
of  opinion,  from  observations  of  his  own 
on  a  newly  dropped  lamb,  that  "  a  power 
that  the  creature  did  not  at  all  possess  nat- 
urally, got  itself  matured  as  an  acquisition 
in  a  few  hour3."  Accordingly,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  precautions,  the  time  that  must 
elapse  before  chickens  have  acquired 
enough  control  over  their  muscles  to  en- 
able them  to  give  evidence  as  to  their  in- 
stinctive power  of  interpreting  what  they 
see  and  hear,  would  suffice  to  let  in  the 
contention  that  the  eye  and  the  ear  may 
have  bad  opportunities  of  being  educated. 
To  obviate  this  objection  with  respect  to 
the  eye,  I  had  recourse  to  the  following 
expedient.  Taking  eggs  just  when  the 
little  prisoners  had  begun  to  break  their 
way  out,  I  removed  a  piece  of  the  shell, 
and  before  they  had  opened  their  eyes 
drew  over  their  heads  little  hoods,  which, 
beingr  furnished  with  an  elastic  thread  at 
the  lower  end,  fitted  close  round  their 
necks.  The  material  of  these  hoods  was 
in  some  cases  such  as  to  keep  the  wearers 
in  total  darkness ;  in  other  instances  it 
was  semi-transparent.  Some  of  them 
were  close  at  the  upper  end,  others  had  a 
small  aperture  bound  with  an  elastic 
thread,  which  held  tight  round  the  base 
of  the  bill.  In  this  state  of  blindness  — 
the  blindness  was  very  manifest  —  I  al- 
lowed them  to  remain  from  one  to  three 
days.  The  conditions  under  which  these 
little  victims  of  human  curiosity  were  first 
permitted  to  see  the  light  were  then  care- 
fully prepared.  Frequently  the  interest- 
ing little  subject  wa3  unhooded  on  the  cen- 
tre of  a  table  covered  with  a  large  sheet 
of  white  paper,  on  which  a  few  small  in- 
sects, dead  and  alive,  had  been  placed. 
From  that  instant  every  movement,  with 
the  date  thereof,  as  shown  by  the  watch, 
was  put  on  record.  Never  in  the  columns 
of  a  Court  Journal  were  the  doings  of  the 
most  royal  personage  noted  with  such 
faithful  accuracy.  This  experiment  was 
performed  on  twenty  separata  chickens 
at  different  times,  with  the  following  re- 
salts.  Almost  invariably  they  seemed  a 
little  stunned  by  the  light,  remained  mo- 
tionless for  several  minutes,  and  continued 
for  some  time  less  active  than  before  they 
were  unhooded.  Their  behaviour,  how- 
ever, was  in  every  case  conclusive  against 
the  theory  that  the  perceptions  of  distance 


and  direction  by  the  eye  are  the  result  of 
experience,  of  associations  formed  in  the 
history  of  each  individual  life.  Often  at 
the  end  of  two  minutes  they  followed  with 
their  eyes  the  movements  of  crawling  in- 
sects, turning  their  heads  with  all  the  pre- 
cision of  an  old  fowl.  In  from  two  to  fif- 
teen minutes  they  pecked  at  some '  speck 
or  insect,  showing  not  merely  an  instinct- 
ive perception  of  distance,  but  an  original 
ability  to  judge,  to  measure.distance,  with 
something  like  infallible  accuracy.  They 
did  not  attempt  to  seize  things  beyond 
their  reach,  as  babies  are  said  to  grasp  at 
the  moon ;  and  they  may  be  said  to  have 
invariably  hit  the  objects  at  which  they 
struck  —  they  never  missed  by  more  than 
a  hair's  breadth,  and  that  too,  when  the 
specks  at  which  they  aimed  were  no  big- 
ger and  less  visible,  than  the  smallest  dot 
of  an  u  To  seize  between  the  points  of 
the  mandibles  at  the  very  instant  of  strik- 
ing seemed  a  more  difficult  operation.  I 
have  seen  a  chicken  seize  and  swallow  an 
insect  at  the  first  attempt ;  most  frequent- 
ly, however,  they  struck  five  or  six  times, 
lifting  once  or  twice  before  they  succeeded 
in  swallowing  their  first  food.  The  un- 
acquired power  of  following  by  sight  was 
very  plainly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  & 
chicken  that,  after  being  unhooded,  sat 
complaining  and  motionless  for  six  min- 
utes, when  I  placed  my  hand  on  it  for  a 
few  seconds.  On  removing  my  hand  the 
chicken  immediately  followed  it  by  sight 
backward  and  forward  and  all  round  the 
table.  To  take,  by  way  of  example,  the 
observations  in  a  single  case  a  little  in  de- 
tail :  —  A  chicken  that  had  been  made  the 
subject  of  experiments  on  hearing,  was  un- 
hooded when  nearly  three  days  old.  For 
six  minutes  it  sat  chirping  and  looking 
about  it ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  fol- 
lowed with  its  head  and  eyes  the  move- 
ments of  a  fly  twelve  inche3  distant;  at 
ten  minutes  it  made  a  peck  at  its  own 
toes,  and  the  next  instant  it  made  &  vig- 
orous dart  at  the  fly,  which  bad  come 
within  reach  of  its  neck,  and  seized  and 
swallowed  it  at  the  first  stroke ;  for  seven 
minutes  more  it  sat  calling  and  looking 
about  it,  when  a  hive-bee  coming  sufficiently 
near  was  seized  at  a  dart  and  thrown  some 
distance,  much  disabled.  For  twenty  min- 
utes it  sat  on  the  spot  where  its  eyes  had 
been  unveiled  without  attempting  to  walk  a 
step.  It  was  then  placed  on  rough  ground 
within  sight  and  call  of  a  hen  with  a 
brood  of  its  own  age.  After  standing 
chirping  for  about  a  minute,  it  started  off 
towards  the  hen,  displaying  as  keen  a  per- 
ception of  the  qualities  of  the  outer  world 
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as  it  was  ever  likely  to  possess  in  after 
life.  It  never  required  to  knock  its  head 
against  a  stone  to  discover  that  there  was 
"no  road  that  way."  It  leaped  over  the 
smaller  obstacles  that  lay  in  its  path  and 
ran  round  the  larger,  reaching  the  mother 
in  as  nearly  a  straight  line  as  the  nature 
of  the  ground  would  permit.  This,  let  it 
be  remembered,  was  the  first  time  it  had 
ever  walked  by  sight.* 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  at- 
tempt to  indicate  the  mil  psychological 
bearing  of  these  facts.  But  this  much 
may  be  affirmed,  that  they  put  out  of 
court  all  those  who  are  prepared  only  to 
argue  against  the  instinctive  perception  by 
the  eye  of  the  primary  qualities  or  the  ex- 
ternal world.  When  stripped  of  all  super- 
fluous learning,  the  argument  against  this 
and  every  other  alleged  case  of  instinctive 
knowledge  is  simply  that  it  is  unscientific 
to  assume  an  instinct  when  it  is  possible 
that  the  knowledge  in  question  may  have 
beeu  acquired  in  the  ordinary  way.  But 
the  experiments  that  have  been  recounted 
are  evidence  that  prior  to  experience  chick- 
ens behave  as  if  they  already  possessed 
acquaintance  with  the  established  order 
of  nature.  A  hungry  chick  that  never 
tasted  food  is  able,  on  seeing  a  fly  or 
a  spider  for  the  first  time,  to  bring  into 
action  muscles  that  were  never  so  exer- 
cised before,  and  to  perform  a  series  of 

*  81noe  writing  this  article,  I  see  It  stated  in  Mr. 
Darwin'*  new  book,  "  The  Expression  of  the  -Emo- 
tions in  Alan  and  Animals,"  that  "  the  wonderful 
power  which  a  chicken  possesses  only  a  few  hours 
after  being  hatched,  of  picking  up  small  particles  of 
food,  seem*  to  be  started  into  action  through  the 
tense  of  hearing ;  for,  with  chickens  hatched  by  ar- 
tificial hoat,  a  good  observer  found  that '  making  a 
noise  with  a  finger-nail  against  a  board,  In  imitation 
of  the  lieu-mother,  first  taught  them  to  peck  at  their 
meat. ' "  My  own  observations  give  no  countenance 
whatever  to  this  view:— (1)  I  nave  frequently  ob- 
served oh  token «  finally  hatched  in  a  flannel  nest  over 
ajar  of  lut  water  and  left  undisturbed  for  a  few 
hours,  begin,  immediately  after  the  covering  was  re- 
moved, and  while  they  still  sat  nestling  together,  to 
pick  attach  other's  beaks  and  at  specks  of  oatmeal 
when  the.«e  were  dropped  on  them,  all  noise  being 
as  far  w  po.^ible  avoided.  (2)  Eaoh  of  the  twenty 
chickens  made  subjects  of  the  experiment  described 
in  tlu»  text,  began  to  eat  without  any  assistance  from 
the  i^me  of  hearing;  the  greatest  possible  stillness 
being  maintained  and  required  during  the  experi- 
ment (3)  Chickens  picked  up  food  though  ren- 
dered d(*uf  while  yet  in  the  shell.  One  of  these,  de- 
prived <>f  b>th  sight  and  hearing  at  its  birth,  was 
unh  >odod  when-  three  days  old,  and  nine  minutes 
after  It  vigorously  pursued  a  large  blue  fly  a  distance 
of  two  feet,  pecking  at  it  several  times :  this  bird 
proved  perfectly  deaf.  Another  with  its  ears  simi- 
larly closed,  was  taken  from  the  dark  when  a  day 
and  a  half  old.  and  when  an  experiment  was  being 
tried  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  perfectly  deaf — 
which  it  turned  out  to  be— it  began  to  piok  up  and 
swallow  small  crumbs.  What  in  this  case  really 
surprised  me  was  that,  the  gum  employed  in  closing 
its  ears  having  also  sealed  up  one  of  Its  eyes,  it  nev- 
ertheless picked  up  crumbs  by  sight  of  its  one  eye 
almost  if  not  altogether  as  well  as  if  it  had  had  two. 


delicately  adjusted  movements  that  end  in 
the  capture  of  the  insect.  This  I  assert  as 
the  result  of  careful  observation  and  ex- 
periment; and  it  cannot  be  answered  but 
by  observation  and  experiment  at  least -as 
extensive.  It  is  no  doubt  common  for 
scientific  men  to  discredit  new  facts,  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  they  do  not  fit  with 
theories  that  have  been  raised  on  too  nar- 
row foundations;  bat  when  they  do  this 
tbey  aro  only  geologists  or  psychologists 
—  they  are  not  philosophers. 

Before  passing  to  the  perceptions  of  the 
ear,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  instead  of 
hooding  chickens,  which  had  the  advantage 
of  enabling  me  to  make  many  interesting 
observations  on  them  when  in  a  state  of 
blindness,  1  occasionally  put  a  few  eggs, 
when  just  chipped,  into  a  flannel  bag  made 
for  the  purpose.  In  this  bag  the  hatching 
was  completed  artificially,  and  the  chick- 
ens allowed  to  remain  in  the  dark  from 
one  to  three  days.  When  placed  in  the 
light  they  deported  themselves  as  regards 
sight  in  the  manner  already  described. 
For  the  purpose  of  merely  testing  the  per- 
ceptions of  the  eye  or  the  ear  this  is  by 
far  the  easier  experiment.  The  hooding 
process  requires  considerable  delicacy  of 
manipulation,  and  the  chickens  are  very 
liable  to  be  injured. 

With  respect  now  to  the  apace  percep- 
tions of  the  ear,  which,  in  man  at  least, 
even  Mr.  Spencer  regardB  as  acquired  by 
each  individual.  Chickens  hatched  and 
kept  in  the  said  baa;  for  a  day  or  tiro, 
when  taken  oat  ana  placed  nine  or  ten 
feet  from  a  box  in  which  a  hen  with  chicks 
were  concealed,  after  standing  for  a  min- 
ute or  two,  uniformly,  set  off  straight  for 
the  box  in  answer  to  the  call  of  the  hen, 
which  they  had  never  seen  and  never  be- 
fore heard.  This  they  did,  struggling 
through  the  grass  and  over  rough  ground, 
when  not  yet  able  to  stand  steadily  on 
their  leg3.  Nine  chickens  were  thus  ex- 
perimented upon,  and  eaoh  individual 
gave  the  same  positive  results,  running  to 
the  box  scores  of  times,  and  from  every 
possible  position.  To  vary  the  experi- 
ment I  tried  the  effect  of  the  mother's 
voice  on  hooded  chickens.  These,  when 
left  to  themselves,  seldom  made  a  forward 
step,  their  movements  were  ronnd  and 
round,  and  backward ;  bat  when  placed 
within  five  or  six  feet  of  the  mother,  they, 
in  answer  to  her  call,  became  much  more 
lively,  beeran  to  make  little  forward  jour- 
neys, and  soon  followed  her  by  sound 
alone,  though,  of  coarse,  blindly,  keeping 
their  heads  close  to  the  ground  and  knock" 
ing  against  everything  that  lay  in  their 
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path.     Only  three  chickens  were  made 
•objects  of  this  experiment.    Another  ex- 

Senment  consisted  in  rendering  chickens 
eaf  for  a  time  by  sealing  their  ears  with 
'several  folds  of  gnm  paper  before  they 
had  escaped  from  the  shell.  I  tried  at 
different  times  to  stop  the  ears  of  a  good 
many  in  this  way,  but  a  number  of  them 
got  the  papers  off,  others  were  found  not 
quite  deaf,  and  only  three  remained  per- 
fectly indifferent  to  the  voice  of  the  moth- 
erwhen  separated  from  them  by  only  an 
inch  board.  These  had  their  ears  opened 
when  between  two  and  three  days  old, 
and  on  being  placed  within  call  of  the 
mother  hidden  in  a  box,  they,  after  turn- 
ing ronnd  a  few  times,  ran  straight  to  the 
spot  whence  came  what  must  have  been 
very  nearly,  if  not  actually,  the  first  sound 
they  had  ever  heard.  It  seems  scarcely 
necessary  to  make  any  comment  on  these 
facts.  They  are  conclusive  against  the 
theory  that,  in  the  history  of  each  life, 
sounds  are  at  first  but  meaningless  sensa- 
tions; that  the  direction  of  the  sounding 
object,  together  with  all  other  facts  con- 
cerning it,  must  be  learned  entirely  from 
experience. 

If  now  it  be  taken  as  established  that  in 
the  perceptions  of  the  eye  and  the  ear, 
chickens  at  least  manifest  an  instinctive 
knowledge  of  the  relations  and  qualities 
of  external  things,  the  popular  belief  that 
the  special  knowledge,  the  peculiar  art 
and  skill,  so  marked  in  the  various  species 
of  animals,  come  to  them  mostly  without 
the  labour  of  acquisition,  is  at  once  freed 
from  all  antecedent  improbability.  I  a  the 
way  of  direct  evidence,  the  little  that  I 
have  been  able  to  observe  in  this  wide  field 
pes  to  prove  that  the  current  notions  are 
in  accordance  with  fact.  We  have  seen 
that  chickens  follow  the  call  of  their  moth- 
er before  they  have  had  any  opportunity  of 
associating  that  sound  with  pleasurable 
feelings;  and  one  or  two  observations, 
which  must  be  taken  for  what  they  are 
worth,  support  the  general  opinion  that 
they  have  an  equally  instinctive  dread  of 
their  more  deadly  enemies.  When  twelve 
days  old  one  of  my  little  promts,  while 
running  about  beside  me,  gave  the  pecu- 
liar chirr  whereby  they  announce  the  ap- 
proach of  danger.  1  looked  up,  and  be- 
hold a  sparrow-hawk  was  hovering  at  a 
great  height  over  head.  Having  subse- 
quently procured  a  young  hawk,  able  to 
take  only  short  flights,  I  made  it  fly  over  a 
hen  with  her  first  brood,  then  about  a 
week  old.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
most  of  the  chickens)  were  hid  among 
grass  and  bushes.    The  hen  pursued,  and ' 


scarcely  had  the  hawk  touched  the  ground, 
about  twelve  yards  from  where  she  had 
been  sitting,  when  she  fell  upon  it  with 
such  fury  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I 
was  able  to  rescue  it  from  immediate 
death.  Equally  striking  was  the  effect  of 
the  hawk's  voice  when  heard  for  the  first 
time.  A  young  turkey,  which  I  had 
adopted  when  chirping  within  the  un- 
cracked  shell,  was  on  the  morning  of  the 
tenth  day  of  its  life  eating  a  comfortable 
breakfast  from  my  hand,  when  the  young 
hawk,  in  a  cupboard  just  beside  us,  gave  a 
shrill  chip,  chip,  chip.  Like*  an  arrow  the 
poor  turkey  shot  to  the  other  side  of  the 
room,  and  stood  there  motionless  and 
dumb  with  fear,  until  the  hawk  gave  a 
second  cry  when  it  darted  out  at  the  open* 
door  right  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  pas- 
sage, and  there,  silent  and  crouched  in  a 
corner,  remained  for  ten  minutes.  Soveral 
times  during  the  course  of  that  day  it 
again  heard  these  alarming  sounds,  and  in 
every  instance  with  similar  manifestations 
of  fear.  Unfortunately,  my  hawk  coming 
to  an  untimely  end,  I  was  prevented  from 
proceeding  with  observations  of  this  class. 
But  these  few  were  so  marked* and  unmis- 
takeable  in  their  character  that  I  have 
thought  them  worth  recording. 

There  are  instincts,  however,  yet  to  be 
mentioned,  concerning  the  reality  of  which 
I  have  thoroughly  satisfied  myself.  The 
early  attention  that  chickens  give  to  their 
toileS  is  a  very  useful  instinct,  about  which 
there  can  be  no  question.  Scores  of  times 
I  have  seen  them  attempt  to  dress  their 
wings  when  only  a  few  hours  old  —  indeed 
as  soon  as  they  could  hold  up  their  heads, 
and  even  when  denied  the  use  of  their 
eyes.  The  art  of  scraping  in  search  of 
food,  which  if  anything  might  be  acquired 
by  imitation  —  for  a  hen  with  chickens 
spends  the  half  of  her  time  in  scratching 
for  them  —  is  nevertheless  another  indis- 
putable case  of  instinct.  Without  any  op- 
portunities of  imitation,  when  kept  quite 
isolated  from  their  kind,  chickens  began  to 
scrape  when  from  two  to  six  days  old. 
Generally,  the  condition  of  the  ground 
was  suggestive ;  but  I  have  several  times 
seen  the  first  attempt,  which  consists  of  a 
sort  of  nervous  dance,  made  on  a  smooth 
table.  As  an  example  of  unacquired  dex- 
terity, I  may  mention  that  on  placing  four 
ducklings  a  day  old  in  the  open  air  for  the 
first  time,  one  of  them  almost  immediately 
snapped  at  and  caught  a  flv  on  the  wing. 
More  interesting,  however,  is  the  deliberate 
art  of  catching  flies  practised  by  the  tur- 
key. When  not  a  aay  and  a  half  old  I 
observed  the  young  turkey  already  spoken 
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of  slowly  pointing  its  beak  at  flies  and 
other  small  insects  without  actually  peck- 
ing at  them.  In  doing  this,  its  head  could 
be  seen  to  shake  like  a  hand  that  is  at- 
tempted to  be  held  steady  by  a  risible 
effort.  This  I  observed  and  recorded 
when  I  did  not  understand  its  meaning. 
For  it  was  not  until  after,  that  I  found  it 
to  be  the  invariable  habit  of  the  turkey, 
when  it  sees  a  fly  settled  on  any  object,  to 
steal  on  the  unwary  insect  with  slow  and 
measured  step  until  sufficiently  near,  when 
it  advances  its  head  very  slowly  and  stead- 
ily till  within  an  inch  or  so  of  its  prey, 
which  is  then  seized  by  a  sudden  dart.  If 
all  this  can  be  proved  to  be  instinct,  few,  I 
think,  will  care  to  maintain  that  anything 
that  can  be  learned  from  experience  may 
not  also  appear  as  an  intuition.  The  evi- 
dence I  have  in  this  case,  though* not  so 
abundant  as  could  be  wished,  may  yet, 
perhaps,  be  held  sufficient.  I  have  men- 
tioned that  this  masterpiece  of  turkey 
cleverness  when  first  observed,  was  in  the 
incipient  stage,  and,  like  the  nervous  dance 
that  precedes  the  actual  scraping,  ended 
in  nothing.    I  noted  it  simply  as  an  odd 

Serformance  that' I  did  not  understand, 
'he  turkey,  however,  which  was  never  out 
of  my  sight  except  when  in  its  flannel  bag, 
persisted  in  its  whimsical  pointing  at  flies, 
until  before  many  days  I  was  delighted  to 
-discover  that  there  was  more  in  it  than 
my  philosophy  had  dreamt  of.  I  went  at 
once  to  the  flock  of  its  own  age.  They 
were  following  a  common  hen,  which  had 
brought  them  out ;  and  as  there  were  no 
other  turkeys  about  the  place,  they  could 
not  possibly  learn  by  imitation.  As  the 
result,  however,  of  their  more  abundant 
opportunities,  I  found  them  already  in  the 
full  and  perfect  exercise  of  an  art —  a  cun- 
ning ana  skillful  adjusting  of  means  to  an 
end  —  bearing  conspicuously  the  stamp  of 
experience.  But  the  circumstances  under 
which  these  observations  were  made  left 
me  no  room  for  the  opinion  that  the  ex- 
perience, so  visible  in  their  admirable 
method  of  catching  flies,  was  original,  was 
the  experience,  the  acquisition  of  those 
individual  birds.  To  read  what  another 
has  observed  is  not,  however,  so  convincing 
as  to  see  for  oneself,  and  to  establish  a  case 
so  decisive  more  observation  may  reason  a- 
-  bly  be  desired ;  at  the  same  time,  it  can 
scarcely  be  attempted  to  set  aside  the  evi- 
dence adduced,  on  the  ground  of  improba- 
bility, for  the  fad  of  instinct :  all  that  is 
involved  in  this  more  striking  example, 
'  has,  we  venture  to  think,  been  sufficiently 
attested* 
A  few  manifestations  of  instinct  still 


remain  to  be  briefly  spoken  of.  Chickena 
as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  walk  will  fol- 
low any  moving  object.  And,  when  guid- 
ed by  sight  alone,  they  seem  to  have  no 
more  disposition  to  follow  a  hen  than  to 
follow  a  dock,  or  a  human  being.  Unre- 
flecting on-lookers,  when  they  saw  chick- 
ens a  day  old  running  after  me,  and  older 
ones  following  me  mues  and  answering  to 
my  whistle,  imagined  that  I  must  have 
some  occult  power  over  the  creatures, 
whereas  I  simply  allowed  them  to  follow 
me  from  the  first.  There  is  the  instinct 
to  follow ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  their  ear 
prior  to  experience  attaches  them  to  the 
right  object.  The  advantage  of  this  ar- 
rangement is  obvious.  But  instincts  are 
not  conferred  on  any  principle  of  supply- 
ing animals  with  arts  very  essential  to 
them,  and  which  they  could  not  very  well 
learn  for  themselves.  If  there  is  anything 
that  experience  would  be  sure  to  teach 
chickens,  it  would  be  to  take  care  when 
they  had  got  a  piece  of  food  not  to  let 
their  fellows  take  it  from  them,  and  from 
the  very  first  they  may  be  seen  to  ran  off 
with  a  worm,  pursued  by  all  their  compan- 
ions. But  this  has  been  so  stamped  in 
their  nature  that,  when  they  have  never 
seen  one  of  their  kind,  nor  ever  been  dis- 
turbed in  the  enjoyment  of  a  morsel,  they 
nevertheless,  when  they  get  something 
larger  than  can  be  swallowed  at  once,  torn 
round  and  run  off  with  it. 

Another  suggestive  class  of  phenomena 
that  fell  under  my  notice  may  be  described 
as  imperfect  instincts.  When  a  week  old 
my  turkey  came  on  a  bee  right  in  its  path 
—  the  first,  I  believe,  it  had  ever  seen.  It 
gave  the  danger  chirr,  stood  for  a  few  sec- 
onds with  outstretched  neck  and  marked 
expression  of  fear,  then  turned  off  in  an- 
other direction.  On  this  hint  I  made  a 
vast  number  of  experiments  with  chickens 
and  bees.  In  the  great  majority  of  in- 
stances the  chickens  gave  evidence  of  in- 
stinctive fear  of  these  sting-bearing  insects; 
but  the  results  were  not  uniform,  and  per- 
haps the  most  accurate  general  statement 
I  can  give  is,  that  they  were  uncertain,  shy, 
and  suspicious.  Of  course  to  be  stang 
once  was  enough  to  confirm  their  misgiv- 
ings for  ever.  Pretty  much  in  the  same 
way  did  they  avoid  ants,  especially  when 
swarming  in  great  numbers. 

Probably  enough  has  been  said  to  leave 
no  doubt  in  minds  free  from  any  bias  on 
the  subject,  that  in  the  more  important 
concerns  of  their  lives  the  animals  are  in 
great  part  guided  by  knowledge  that  they 
individually  have  not  gathered  from  expe- 
rience.   But  equally  certain  is  it  that  they 
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do  learn  a  great  deal,  and  exactly  in  the 
way  that  we  are  generally  supposed  to 
acquire  all  onr  knowledge.    For  example, 
every  chicken,  as  far  as  my  observations 
go,  has  to  learn  not  to  eat  its  own  excre- 
ment.   They  made  this  mistake  invariably ; 
bat  they  did  not  repeat  it  oftener  than 
once  or  twice.    Many  times  they  arrested 
themselves  when  in  the  very  act,  and  went 
off  shaking  their  heads  in  disgust,  though 
they  had  not  actually  touched  the  obnox- 
ious matter.    It  also  appeared  that,  though 
thirsty,  they  did  not  recognize  water  by 
sight,  except  perhaps  in  the  form  of  dew- 
drops  on  the  grass ;  and  they  had  to  some 
extent  to  learn  to  drink.    Their  first  at- 
tempts were  awkward ;  instead  of  dipping 
in  their  beaks,  they  pecked  at  the  water, 
or  rather  at  specks  in  the  water,  or  at  the 
edge  of  the  water.    All  animals  have  a  ca- 
pacity to  learn ;  each  individual  must  learn 
the  topography  of  its  locality,  and.  numer- 
ous other  facts.    Many  dogs,  horses,  and 
elephants  may  be  able  to  learn  more  than 
lome  men.    But  I  have  no  doubt  that  ob- 
servation will  bear  out  the  popular  belief 
,  that  what  may  be  called  the  professional 
knowledge  of  the  various  species — those 
special  manifestations  of  practical   skill, 
dexterity,  and  cunning  that  mark  them  off 
from  each  other,  no  less  clearly  than  do 
the  physical  differences  whereon  naturalists 
base  their  classifications — is  instinctive, 
and  not  acquired.    As  we  shall  see,  the 
creatures  have  not  in  a  vast  multitude  of 
instances  the  opportunity  to  acquire  these 
arts.    And  if  they  had  the  opportunity, 
they  have  not  individually  the  capacity  to 
do  so,  even  by  way  of  imitation.    We  have 
seen  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  it  is  by  in- 
stinct that  the  chicken,  and,  I  may  now 
add,  the  turkey,  scratch  the  surface  of  the 
earth  in  search  of  insects ;  also,  that  the 
turkey  has  a  method  of  catching  flies  so 
remarkably  clever  that  it  cannot  be  wit- 
nessed without  astonishment.    Now,  chick- 
ens like  flies  no  less  than  turkeys,  and, 
though  with  less  success,  often  try  to  catch 
them.    But  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  they 
do  not  copy  the  superior  art.    To  give 
every  opportunity  for  imitation,  I  placed  a 
newly-hatched  chicken  with  my    turkey, 
when  the  latter  was  eleven  days  old.    The 
two  followed  me  about  for  several  weeks, 
and  when  1  deserted  them  they  remained 
close  companions  throughout  the  summer, 
neither  of  them  ever  associating  with  the 
other  poultry.     But   the   chicken   never 
caught  the  knowing  trick  of  its  companion 
—seemed,  indeed,  wholly  blind  to  the  use- 
ful art  that  was  for  months  practised  be- 
fore its  eyes* 


Before  passing  to  the  theory  of  instinct, 
it  may  be  worthy  of  remark  that,  unlooked 
for,  I  met  with  in  the  course  of  my  experi- 
ments some  very  suggestive,  but  not  vet 
sufficientlv  observed,  phenomena;  which, 
however,  have  led  me  to  the  opinion  that 
not  only  do  the  animals  learn,  but  they  can 
also  forget  —  and  very  soon  —  that  which 
they  never  practised.     Further,  it  would 
seem  that  any  early  interference  with  the 
established  coarse  of  their  lives  may  com- 
pletely derange  their  mental  constitution, 
and  give  rise  to  an  order  of  manifestations, 
perhaps  totally  and  unaccountably  different 
from  what  would  have  appeared  under 
normal  conditions.    Hence  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  students  of  animal  psychology 
should  endeavour  to  observe  the  unfolding 
of  the  powers  of  their  subjects  in  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  ordinary  circumstances  of 
their  lives.    And  perhaps  it  may  be  because 
they  have  not  all  been  sufficiently  on  their 
guard  in  this  matter,  that  some  experi- 
ments have  seemed  to  tell  against  the 
reality  of  instinct.    Without  attempting  to 
prove  the  above  propositions,  one  or  two 
facts  may  be  mentioned.    Untaught,  the 
new-born  babe  can  suck  —  a  reflex  action ; 
and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  describes  all  in- 
stinct as  "  compound  reflex  action ; "  but 
it  seems  to  be  well  known  that  if  spoon-fed, 
and  not  put  to  the  breast,  it  soon  loses  the 
power   of  drawing   milk.     .Similarly,    a 
chicken  that  has -not  heard  the  call  of  the 
mother  until  eight  or  ten  days  old  then 
hears  it  as  if  it  heard  it  not.    I  regret  to 
find  that  on  this  point  my  notes  are  not  so 
full  as  I  could  wish,  or  as  they  might  have 
been.    There  is,  however,  an  account  of 
one  chicken  that  could  not  be  returned  to 
the  mother  when  ten  days  old.    The  hen 
followed  it,  and  tried  to  entice  it  in  every 
way;  still  it  continually  left  her  and  ran  to 
the  house  or  to  any  person  of  whom  it 
caught  sight.    This  it  persisted  in  doing, 
though  beaten  back  with  a  small  branch 
dozens  of  times,  and  indeed  cruelly  mal- 
treated*    It  was  also  placed  under  the 
mother  at  night,  but  it  again  left  her  in  the 
morning.    Something  more  curious,  and  of 
a  different  kind,  came  to  light  in  the  case 
of  three  chickens  that  I  kept  hooded  until 
nearly  four  days  old  —  a  longer  time  than 
any  I  have  yet  spoken  of.   l5ach  of  these 
on  being  unhooaed  evinced  the  greatest 
terror  of  me,  dashing  off  in  the  opposite 
direction  whenever  1  sought  to  approach 
it.    The  table  on  which  they  were  unheed- 
ed stood  before  a  window,  and  each  in  its 
turn  beat  against  the  glass  like  a  wild 
bird*    One  of  them  darted  behind  some 
books,  and  squeezing  itself  into  a  corner, 
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remained  cowering  for  a  length  of  time. 
We  might  guess  at  the  meaning  of  this 
strange  and  exceptional  wildness ;  but  the 
odd  fact  is  enough  for  my  present  purpose. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  meaning 
of  this  marked  change  in  their  mental  con- 
stitution—  had  they  been  unhooded  on 
the  previous  day  they  would  have  run  to 
me  instead  of  from  me  —  it  could  not  have 
been  the  effect  of  experience ;  it  must  have 
resulted  wholly  from  changes  in  their  own 
organization. 

The  only  theory  in  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  of  instinct  tha£  has  an  air  of 
science  about  it,  is  Mr.  Spencer's  doctrine 
of  Inherited  Acquisition.  The  laws  of  as- 
sociation explain  our  intellectual  opera- 
tions, and  enable  us  to  understand  bow 
all  our  knowledge  may  be  derived  from 
experience.  A  chicken  comes  on  a  bee, 
and,  imagining  it  has  found  a  dainty  morsel, 
seizes  the  insect,  but  is  stung,  and  suffers 
badly.  Henceforth  bees  are  avoided;  they 
•can  be  neither  seen  nor  heard  without  a 
•shudder  of  fear.  Now,  if  wa  can  realize 
'how  such  an  association  as  this— how  what 
one  individual  learns  by  experience  may, 
in  any  degree,  be  transmitted  to  the  pro- 
geny of  that  individual  —  we  have  a  key 
to  the  mystery  of  instinct.  Instinct  in  the 
present  generation  is  the  produotof  the  ac- 
cumulated experiences  of  past  generations. 
The  plausibility  of  this  hypothesis,  how- 
ever, is  not  appreciated  by  the  majority  of 
even  the  educated  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. But  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Educated  men,  even  materialists  -^  their 
own  positive  statements  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding— have  not  yet  quite  es- 
caped from  the  habit  of  regarding  mind  as 
independent  of  bodily  organization.  Hence 
it  is,  that  while  familiar  with  the  idea  of 
physical  peculiarities  passing  by  inheritance 
from  one  generation  to  another,  they  fund 
it  difficult  to  conoeive  how  anything  so 
impalpable  as  fear  at  the  sight  of  a  bee 
should  be  transmitted  in  the  same  way. 
Obviously,  this  difficulty  is  not  consistent 
with  a  thorough  belief  in  the  intimate  and 
invariable  dependence  of  all  kinds  of  organi- 
zation. Let  us,  if  possible,  make  this  clear. 
The  facts  of  mind  that  make  up  the  stream 
of  an  individual  life  differ  from  material 
things  in  this  important  respect,  that 
whereas  the  latter  can  be  stored  up,  voli- 
tions, thoughts,  and  feelings,  as  such,  can- 
not Facts  of  consciousness  cannot  be 
thought  of  as  packed  away  like  books  in  a 
library.  They  have  to  be  for  ever  pro- 
duced, created,  one  after  another;  and 
when  gone  they  are  out  of  existence. 
Whatever   associations  may  be  fomed 


among  these,  must  depend  for  their  per- 
manence   on   the   corresponding  impress 
given  to  the  nervous  organism  ;  and  why 
should  not  this,  which  is  purely  physical, 
be  subject  to  the  law  of  heredity?    Look 
at  a  friend  as  he  lies  in  unconscious  sleep. 
His  sovereigns  are  in  his  pocket,  but  where 
is  his  stock  of  ideas  ?  where  is  all  he  has 
learned  from  experience  ?  You  have  simply 
a  living  machine ;  but  such  a  machine  that 
it  can  walie  and  exhibit  all  the  phenom- 
ena of  what  we  call  a  well-informed  and 
cultivated  mind.    Suppose,  now,  that  while 
you  stand  by,  another  organism,  the  same 
in  every  particle  and  fibre,  is  by  some  mys- 
terious process  formed  direct  from  its  ele- 
ments.   Outwardly  you  cannot  tell  the 
one  from  the  other ;  but  wake  them  and 
how  will  it  be  ?    Even  then,  will  not  the 
one  being-  recognize  you,  and  be  as  com- 
pletely and  indistinguishably  your  friend 
as. the  other  ?    Will  not  the  newly  created 
man,  by  virtue  of  his  identical  material 
organization,  possess  the  mind  and  charac- 
ter, the  knowledge  and  feelings,  the  past,  in 
a  word,  the  personal  identity  of  the  other? 
I  have  made  this  extreme  supposition  in 
order  that  no  doubt  may  be  entertained  as 
to  the  shape  in  which  I  hold  the  doctrine 
that  for  every  faot  of  mind  there  is  a  cor- 
responding fact  of  matter,  and  that,  given 
the  material  fact,  whether  produced  by  re- 
peated experiences  in  the  life  history  of 
the  individual,  or  inherited  from  parents, 
the  corresponding  mental  fact  will  be  the 
same.    If  this  view  be  admitted,  there  can 
be  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  how  entrance 
into  life  on  the  part  of  the  animals  may  be 
a  waking  up  in  a  world  with  which  they 
are,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  already  ao-  * 
quainted.    Instinct,  looked  at  from  its  phy- 
sical side,  may  be  conceived  to  be,  like 
memory,  a  turning  on  of  the  "  nerve  cur- 
rents" on  already  established  tracks:  for 
oo  reasonr  we  presume,  can  be  suggested 
why  those  modifications  of  brain  matter 
that,  enduring  from  hour  to  hour  and  from 
day  to  day,  render  acquisition  possible, 
should  not,  like  any  other  physical  pecu- 
liarity, be  transmitted  from  parent  to  off- 
spring.   That  they  we  so  transmitted  i3 
ail  but  proved  by  the  facts  of  instinct, 
while  these  in  their  turn  receive  their  only 
rational  explanation  in  this  theory  of  in- 
herited acquisition*    But  the  difficulty  of 
the  undisciplined  mind  lies,  as  we  have  said, 
in  an  inability  to  grasp  the  full  significance 
of  the  doctrine  that,  in  an  .individual  life, 
it  is  the  physical  part  alone  that  endures 
from  day  to  day ;  that,  strictly  speaking, 
we  cannot  feel  the  same  feeling  or  think 
the  same  thought  twice  over;  that  only  ** 
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by  pulling  the  bell-cord  to-day  we  oan,  in 
the  language  of  ordinary  discourse,  produce 
the  sound  we  heard  yesterday,  can  we, 
while  the  established  connections  among 
the  nerves  and  nerve-centres  hold,  live  our 
experiences  over  again. 

This  doctrine  of  inherited  acquisition, 
then,  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  good  working 
hypothesis  in  explanation  of  all  those  facts 
of  instinct  that  may  be  conceived  as  built 
up,  compounded  out  of,  the  accumulated  ex- 
periences of  innumerable  generations.  So 
far  good.  But  it  will  occur  to  every  reader 
that  the  peculiar  depths  of  animal  psy- 
chology are  not  yet  explored.  Two  classes 
of  phenomena  still  lie  in  the  dark.  First, 
there  are  the  many  extraordinary  and  ex- 
ceptional feats  of  dogs  and  other  animals, 
which  seem  to  be  constantly  falling  under 
the  observation  of  every-body  except  the 
few  that  are  interested  in  these  matters. 
Second,  all  the  more  wonderful  instincts, 
especially  those  of  insects,  are  such  that  it 
is  hard,  if  at  all  possible,  to  conceive  how 
they  ever  could  nave  been  derived  from 
experience. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  it  is  not  desir- 
able to  say  much.  Though  volumes  of 
marvellous  stories  have  been  written,  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  careful  experiments 
have  been  tried,  and,  as  the  performances 
in  question  are  of  an  exceptional  char- 
acter, it  is  perhaps  but  scientific  caution 
not  as  yet  to  put  too  much  stress  on  them. 
For  my  own  part,  though  I  have  been  very 
intimate  with  dogs,  I  have  been  singularly 
unfortunate  in  having  never  witnessed  any 
of  their  more  incomprehensible  clairvoy- 
ant-like achievements.  I  have  known  them 
do  many  surprising  things,  but  I  have 
always  found  that  they  had,  or  might  have 
had,  something  to  go  upon  —  enough, 
coupled  with  quick  intelligence,  to  account 
for  their  exploits.  What  may  be  said  in 
this  connection,  if,  indeed,  it  be  prudent  to 
say  anything,  is  that,  while  we  certainly 
cannot  have  all  the  data  of  experience 
from  without  of  all  the  vastly  different 
living  things  which  people  the  earth,  the 
air,  and  the  ocean  —  while  we  certainly 
can  have  no  trace  of  many  feelings  that 
arise  from  changes  in  the  organisms  of  the 
different  creatures,  and  which,  instinct- 
ively interpreted,  start  them  on  lines  of 
action  —  a  host  of  statements,  generally 
accepted  as  fact,  suggests  the  opinion  that 
even  such  animals  as  dogs,  are  alive  to, 
conscious,  sensible  of  influences  that  scarce- 
ly affect  us,  or  wholly  escape  our  cogni- 
tion. If  this  be  so,  they  have*  a  basis  of 
experience  from  which  to  start  in  their 
calculations  that  we  want,  and,  if  so,  well 
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may  their  actions  seem  to  us,  as  Mr.  Mill 
said,  hopelessly  inexplicable.  Take,  not 
the  most  remarkable,  out  the  best  authen«* 
ticated  example  of  this  class  —  the  fre* 
quentry  alleged  fact  of  dogs  and  other 
animals  returning  in  a  straight  line,  or  by 
the  most  direct  routes,  through  districts 
they  had  never  before  traversed,  to  places 
from  which  they  had  been  taken  by  devi- 
ous tracks,  and  even  shut  up  in  close  boxes. 
To  most  people  this  is  a  phenomenon  suffi- 
ciently incomprehensible.  They  are  cer- 
tain they  themselves  could  do  nothing  at 
all  like  it.  But  there  is  in  some  men 
what  may  be  just  a  hint  of  this  faculty. 
Most  people  that  have  Jived  only  in  citiea 
are  very  soon  lost  in  a  strange  and  track- 
less district,  and  still  sooner  in  a  pathless 
wood;  in  the  one  case,  after  wandering 
this  way  and  that  for  a  few  hours,  in  the 
other,  after  merely  turning  round  a  few 
times,  they  can  tell  nothing  of  the  direct 
tion  whence  they  came.  But  all  men  are 
not  so  easily  lost;  some,  without  con- 
sciously making  notes,  retain,  after  longi 
wandering  in  such  situations,  a  strong  and 
often  accurate  impression,  not  of  the 
ground  they  have  gone  over,  but  of  the. 
direction  in  which  lies  the  place  whence, 
they  started.  Without  attempting  to 
throw  any  light  on  the  mental  chemistry 
of  this  perception,  we  would  submit  that 
in  it  may  perhaps  be  found  a  clue  to  the 
mystery  of  those  astonishing  home-jour- 
neys of  dogs,  sheep,  cats,  pTgeons,  bees, 
&c.,  of  which  hundreds  are  on  record. 

It  is,  however,  with  the  other  dark  enig- 
ma that  we  are  more  especially  concerned. 
We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  examine, 
the  proof  of  the  actuality  of  such  marvel-i 
lous  instincts  as  those  of  bees  and  wasps. 
But  for  the  too  fond  love  of  a  theory  we 
venture  to  think  none  would  doubt  the- 
re ality,  or  the  instinctive  character  of  their 
**  far-sighted,"  or,  more  correctly,  blind 
provisions  for  the  future.  The  problem, 
before  us  is  not  whether,  for  example,  the 
male  of  the  fish  Arius  does,  and  by  instinct, 
hatch  the  eggs  of  the  female  in  his  mouth, 
but  how  such  a  singular  mode  of  incubation 
ever  had  a  beginning  ?  Perhaps  the  most 
widely  known  instance  of  this  class  of 
instincts  is  the  provision  of  the  solitary 
wasp  for  the  worm  that  will  issue  from  her 
egg  after  her  own  death.  She  brings 
grubs  —  food  that  as  a  wasp  she  never 
tasted  —  and  deposits  them  over  the  egg* 
ready  for  the  larva  she  will  never  see. 
The  life  history  of  every  insect  exhibits 
instincts  of  this  perplexing  description-, 
Witness  the.  caterpillar,  how  at  the  proper 
time   it  selects  a  suitable   situation   and 
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spins  for  itself  a  silken  cocoon.  It  may  be 
admitted  at  once  that  the  creatures,  as  we 
behold  them,  never  could  have  lived  to  ac- 
quire such  instincts  by  any  process  of  ex- 
perience and  inheritance  of  which  we  can 
conceive.  Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  it 
is  only  in  the  insect  world,  where  all  is  so 
Bt range,  that  instincts  are  to  be  met  with 
bo  essential  to  lives  of  the  individuals  or 
their  progeny  that  without  them  the  crea- 
tures in  their  present  shape  could  never 
have  existed.  Of  this  kind  are  the  first 
movements  observable  in  the  life  of  a  bird, 
and  which  take  place  within  the  shell.  I 
have  often  observed  the  self-delivery  of 
the  chicken.  The  prison  wall  is  not  burst 
in  pieces  by  spontaneous,  random  strug- 
gles. By  a  regular  series  of  strokes  the 
shell  is  cut  in  two  — chipped  right  round 
in  a  perfect  circle,  some  distance  from  the 
great  end.  Moreover,  the  bird  has  a  spe- 
cial instrument  for  this  work,  a  hard,  sharp 
horn  on  the  top  of  the  upper  mandible, 
which  being  required  for  no  other  purpose 
disappears  in  a  few  days.  Obviously  each 
individual  bird  no  more  acquires  the  art 
of  breaking  its  way  out  than  it  furnishes 
itself  with  the  little  pick-hammer  usel  in 
the  operation ;  and  it  is  equally  clear  that 
a  bird  could  have  never  escaped  from  the 
•egg  without  this  instinct.  Again,  how 
were  eggs  hatched  before  birds  had  ac- 
quired the  instinct  to  sit  upon  them  ?  Or 
who  will  throw  light  on  the  process  of  such 
an  acquisition  ?  Nor  are  the  subsequent 
phenomena  easier  of  explanation.  A  fowl 
that  never  before  willingly  shared  a  crumb 
with  a  companion,  will  now  starve  herself 
>to  feed  her  chickens,  which  she  calls  by  a 
language  she  never  before  used  — may 
have  never  even  heard  —  but  which  they 
are  born  to  understand.  Once  more,  it  is 
clearly  because  she  cannot  do  otherwise 
that  a  she-rabbit,  when  with  her  first 
young,  digs  a  hole  in  the  earth  away  from 
her  ordinary  habitation,  and  there  builds 
a  nest  of  soft  grass,  lined  with  fur  stripped 
from  her  own  body.  But  how  as  to  the 
origin  of  this  habit  ? 

We  need  not  accumulate  examples  of 
seemingly  unfathomable  instincts.  And  it 
may  be  confessed  at  once,  that  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  our  knowledge  it  would  be 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  guess  at  the  kiuds 
of  experiences  that  may  have  originally, 
when  the  creatures  wore  different  shapes 
and  lived  different  lives,  wrought  changes 
in  their  nervous  systems  that,  enduring 
.and  being  modified  through  many  changes 
•of  form,  have  given  to  the  living  races  the 
physical  organizations  of  which  these  won- 
derful instincts  are  the  corresponding  men- 


tal facts.  Nor,  perhaps,  can  it  be  confi- 
dently asserted  that  in  experience  and 
heredity  we  have  all  the  terms  of  the  prob- 
lem. The  little  we  can  say  is,  that  though 
in  the  dark  we  need  not  consider  ourselves 
more  in  the  dark  as  to  the  origin  of  those 
strange  instincts  than  we  are  concerning 
the  origin  of  those  wonderful  organs  of 
astonishing  and  exquisite  mechanism  that, 
especially  among  the  insects,  are  the  in- 
struments of  those  instincts.  Nay,  more, 
if  the  view  we  have  put  forward  concern- 
ing the  connection  between  mental  mani- 
festations and  bodily  organization  be  cor- 
rect, the  question  of  the  origin  of  these 
mysterious  instincts  is  not  more  difficult 
than,  or  different  from,  but  is  the  same 
with,  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  the  phys- 
ical structure  of  the  creatures;  for,  how- 
ever they  may  have  come  by  their  bodies, 
they  cannot  fail  to  have  the  minds  that 
correspond  thereto.  When,  as  by  a  mira- 
cle, the  lovely  butterfly  bursts  from  the 
chrysalis  full-winged  and  perfect,  and  flat- 
ters off  a  thing  of  soft  and  gorgeous 
beauty,  it  but  wakes  to  a  higher  life,  to  a 
new  mode  of  existence,  in  which,  strange 
though  it  may  sound,  it  has,  for  the  most 
part,  nothing  to  learn;  because  its  little 
life  flows  from  its  organization  like  mel- 
ody from  a  music  box.  But  we  need  not 
enlarge  on  this  a  second  time. 

In  seeking  to  understand  the  phenomena 
of  instinct  we  of  course  get  the  full  bene- 
fit of  the  law  of  Natural  Selection,  which, 
though  it  throws  no  light  on  the  origin  of 
anything,  mental  or  physical  —  for,  as  Mr. 
Darwin  says,  "  it  has  no  relation  whatever 
to  the  primary  cause  of  any  modification 
of  structure  "  —  nevertheless  helps  us  to 
understand  the  existence  of  instincts  far 
removed  from  the  circumstances  or  con- 
ditions of  life  under  which  they  could  have 
been  acquired.  Suppose  a  Robinson  Cru- 
soe to  take,  soon  after  his  landing,  a  couple 
of  parrots,  and  teach  them  to  say  in  very 
good  English,  " How  do  you  do,  sir? '*  — 
that  the  young  of  these  birds  were  also 
taught  by  Mr.  Crusoe  and  their  parents  to 
say,  "  How  do  you  do,  sir  ?  "  and  that  Mr. 
Crusoe,  having  little  else  to  do,  sets  to  work 
to  prove  the  doctrine  of  Inherited  Associa- 
tion by  direct  experiment.  He  continues  his 
teaching,  and  every  year  breeds  from  the 
birds  of  the  last  and  previous  years  that 
say  "How  do  you  do,  sir?"  most  fre- 
quently and  with  the  best  accent  After  a 
sufficient  number  of  generations  his  yonng  t 
parrots,  continually  hearing  their  parents 
and  a  hundred  other  birds  saying  u  How  do 
yon  do,  sir?  "  begin  to  repeat  these  words 
so  soon  that  an  experiment  is  needed  to 
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decide  whether  it  ia  by  instinct  or  imita- 
tion; and  perhaps  it  is  part  of  both. 
Eventually,  however,  the  instinct  is  estab- 
lished. And  though  now  Mr.  Crusoe  dies, 
and  leaves  no  record  of  his  work,  the  in- 
stinct will  not  die,  not  for  a  long  time  at 
least ;  and  if  the  parrots  themselves  have 
acquired  a  taste  for  good  English  the 
best  speakers  will  be  sexually  selected, 
and  the  instinct  will  certainly  endure  to 
astonish  and  perplex  mankind,  though  in 
truth  we  may  as  well  wonder  at  the  crow- 
ing of  the  cock  or  the  song  of  the  skylark. 
Again,  turkeys  have  an  instinctive  art  of 
catching  flies,  which,  it  is  manifest,  the 
creatures  in  their  present  shape  may  have 
acquired  by  experience.  But  suppose  the 
circumstances  of  their  life  to  change ;  flies 
steadily  become  more  abundant,  and  other 
kinds  of  food  scarcer;  the  best  fly-catchers 
are  now  the  fittest  to  live,  and  each  gen- 
eration they  are  naturally  selected.  This 
process  goes  on,  experience  probably  add- 
ing to  the  instinct  in  ways  that  we-  need 
not  attempt  to  conceive,  until  a  variety  or 
species  is  produced  that  feeds  on  flies  alone. 
To  look  at,  this  new  bird  will  differ  con- 
siderably from  it3  turkey  ancestors;  for 
change  in  food  and  in  habits  of  life  will 
have  affected  its  physical  conformation, 
and  every  useful  modification  of  structure 
will  have  been  preserved  by  natural  se- 
lection. My  point  however  is,  that  thus, 
by  no  inconceivable  steps,  would  be  pro- 
duced a  race  of  birds  depending  for  all 
their  food  on  an  instinctive  art,  which  they, 
as  then  constituted,  could  never  have  ac- 
quired, because  they  never  could  have  ex- 
isted without  it. 

No  doubt,  to  the  many,  who  love  more 
to  gaze  and  marvel  than  to  question  and 
reflect,  all  this  will  seem  miserably  inade- 
quate as  a  clue  to  one  of  the  greatest 
mysteries  of  life.  But  enough,  if  1  have 
indicated  my  view  of  how  the  most  inex- 
plicable of  instincts  may  have  had  their 
origin ;  or  rather,  if  I  have  shown  how 
oar  utter  inability  to  trace  them  back  to 
their  origin  tells  nothing  against  the  prob- 
ability that  they  all  came  into  existence 
in  accordance  with  those  laws  of  acquisi- 
tion and  heredity  that  we  now  see  operat- 
ing before  our  eyes.  We  cannot  tell  how 
the  pupa  of  the  dragon-fly  came  by  the  in- 
stinct that  prompts  it  to  leave  the  water 
and  hang  itself  up  to  dry.  But  we  may 
be  able  to  explain  this  quite  as  soon  as  to 
unveil  the  origin  of  the  nooks  by  which  it 
hangs  itself  up.  And  if  ever  human  in- 
telligence should  so  trace  the  evolution  of 
living  forms  as  to  be  able  to  Bay,  "  Thus 
was  developed  the   bill-scale   wherewith 


birds  now  break  their  way  out  of  the 
shell,"  it  will  probably  be  able  to  add, 
"  and  these  were  the  experiences  to  which 
we  must  trace  the  instinct  that  makes 
every  little  bird  its  own  skillful  accou- 
cheur." Douglas  A.  Spalding. 
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THE  8T0BT  OF  A  TOWK. 

Tub  prospects  commanded  from  some 
of  the  border  heights  of  Dartmoor,  —  such 
for  example  as  Cawsand  and  Buckland 
beacons,  or  as  lleytor,  —  are  exceeded  in 
interest  and  variety  by  none  in  England. 
The  great  Yorkshire  &cenes,  those  over 
which  the  eye  ranges  from  the  Hambledon 
hills  or  from  the  long  ridges  that  bound 
the  western  side  of  the  Vale  of  Mowbray, 
may  possibly  be  more  extensive ;  but  they 
are  without  the  feature  which  gives  an  es- 
pecial character  to  the  Dartmoor  views  — 
the  wide,  far-stretching  line  of  sea-board. 
From  the  outer  heights  of  Cleveland  in- 
deed you  may  look  down  on  Whitby  and 
the  ruins  of  the 

cloistered  pile 
Where  holy  Hilda  prayed, 

but  this  is  a  very  different  scene.  From 
Heytor,  beyond  a  vast  and  varied  tract  of 
country,  we  command  nearly  the  whole  of 
what  is  known  as  the  "Great  Western 
bay/'  extending  from  Portland  on  the  east 
to  Berry  Head  on  the  west.  Along  the 
coast  are  dotted  towns  and  villages  which 
rank  among  the  mo3t  ancient  settlements 
in  Britain,  and  which  may  well  have  been 
founded  by  the  primitive  tin-worker3  whose 
rude  stone  monuments  still  lie  among  the 
heather  at  our  feet.  The  long  estuary  of 
the  Exe,  stretching  inland  to  Exeter,  the 
city  and  stronghold  of  Britons,  Romans, 
and  English  in  succession ;  and  the  nar- 
rower opening  of  the  Dart,  winding  be- 
tween woods  and  green  hills  towards  Tot- 
ness,  the  traditional  landing  place  of  the 
legendary  Brutus  of  Troy,  —  are  easily 
distinguished,  and  carry  us  far  back  into 
an  older  world,  suggesting  a\  ciowd  of  his- 
torical recollections.  Heytor  commands 
the  sea-line  and  the  settlements  connected 
with  the  earliest  history  of  what  is  now 
Devonshire. 

The  south-western  heights  of  Dartmoor 
overlook  a  Bcene  of  which  the  landscape 
displays  similar  features,  but  where  the 
associations  are  of  a  somewhat  different 
character.    We  are  still  within  sight  of 
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harbours  not  unknown  to  ancient  history 
or  legend;    but  the  object  which    most 
strongly  attracts  us  is  the  town  of  Ply- 
mouth, filling,  with  its  sisters,  Devonport 
and  Stonehouse,  the  landward  side  of  the 
harbour,  and  bounded  by  the  estuaries  of 
the  Plym  and  the  Tamar,  with  their  forests 
of  masts.    There  is  something  in  the  view 
of  a  great  town,  and  especially  of  a  great 
seaport,  thus  seen  from  a  moorland  height, 
which  in  no  ordinary  degree  impresses  the 
imagination.       The    stillness    which    sur- 
rounds us,  the  broken  rock  and  the  stretch- 
es of  fern  and  heather  which  make  up  the 
nearer  scene,  contrast  finely  with  the  dis- 
tant evidences  of  long-continued  work  and 
daily  labour,  with  the  noise  and  the  street 
tumftlt  which  we  know,  but  cannot  hear, 
are  filling  the  air  above  the  far-off  haven. 
It  is  from  such  a  point  too,  more  perhaps 
than  when  actually  within  its  walls,  that 
we  feel  inclined  to  pass  in  review  the  his- 
tory and  the  fortunes  of  the  town  before 
us.    There  it  lies  in  the  distance,  stretch- 
ing itself  over  plain  and  rising  ground,  its 
walls  and  roofs  glancing  in  the  sunlight, 
with  many  a  tower  and  spire  breaking  up- 
ward from    the  vast  mass  of   buildings. 
About  it  are  all  the  evidences  of  vigorous 
life  and  activity.    But  what  is  the  story 
of   its  past  years,  and  how  is  that  con- 
nected with  the  wider  story  of  England  ? 
The    most  modern    town    suggests  such 
questions  as  these ;  far  more  such  a  town 
as  Plymouth,  which  although  it  cannot 
claim  an  antiquity  equal  to  that  of  Exeter 
or  Totness,  is  nevertheless  no  new  creation, 
and  is  surrounded  by  such  natural  scenery 
as  would  heighten  an  interest  derived  from 
historical  associations  far  less  exciting  than 
those  which  in  fact  belong  to  it.    We  may 
look  seaward  between    the  red-stemmed 
pines  of  Mount  Edgcumbe  and  remember 
the  Armada ;  or  landward  from  Bovisand, 
and  see  in  imagination  the  town  shut  in 
by  the  forces  of  Prince  Maurice,  with  rival 
forts  and  sconces  sending  puffs  of  white 
smoke  (and  something  more)  at  each  other 
from  their  opposite  hills.     The  Dartmoor 
scene  is  grand  and  suggestive.    That  from 
the  harbour  is  surely  not  less  so.    There 
is  probably  no  English  port  of  which,  un- 
der favourable  circumstances,  the  appear- 
ance is  more  striking  to  a  foreigner  on  his 
first  arrival  in  this  country. 

The  main  outlines  can  have  changed  but 
little  since  the  beginning  of  the  historical 
wra.  The  rocks  of  the  old  Devonian 
series  —  slates,  limestones,  and  sandstones 
—  which  extend  along  this  coast  are 
slowly  worn  by  the  sea;  and  Greek  and 
Phoenician  traders  (if  they  indeed  ven-1 


tured  into  the  stormy  western  ocean)  most 
have  looked  on  the  same  deep  bay  that  we 
see  at  present,  with  the  same  heights  and 
headlands  guarding  and  backing  it    But 
it  must  then  have  been  in  truth  a  "  silent 
sea;"   and  the  protecting  hills,  covered 
with  furze  and  brushwood,  and  intersected 
by  deep  marshes,  the  haunts   of  number- 
less wild  fowl,  can  have  shown  few  if  any 
signs  of  human  life  or  habitation.    At  a 
much  later  period  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  one  of  the  emporia  for  the  tin  of  the 
Devonshire     moorlands    was    established 
here.    No   Greek  or  Oriental  coins  have 
been  found,  such  as  have  been  discovered 
at  Exeter ;  and  no  ingots  of  tin,  such  as 
have    been    dredged    from    the    mud  of 
Mount's  Bay.    But   within  the  last  few- 
years,  in  digging  foundations  for  the  fort 
of  Mount  Stamford,  above  Oreston,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  inner  harbour,  a  ceme- 
tery of  considerable  extent  was  discovered, 
to  all  appearance  late  Celtic,  and  indicating 
a  settlement  of  some  importance.    Bronze, 
mirrore,  bracelets,  cups,  and  fibulas,  frag- 
ments of  glass  and  pottery,  and  some  much 
decayed  iron  implements  were  found  in  the 
graves ,  which  were  hollowed  in  the  slaty 
rock;  and  filled  in  —  perhaps  at  first  lined 
—  with  blocks  of  the  neighbouring  lime- 
stone.*   These,  however,  are  traces  of  a 
time  before  the  first  legionaries  had  ap- 
peared among  the  western  hills.    There 
was  no  Bom  an  settlement  where  Plymouth 
now  stands.    A  line  of  British  road,  which 
was  cared  for  in  Roman  days,  and  became 
a  continuation  of  the  Ikenild  Way,  ran 
from   Exeter  by  Totness  to  the  Tamar; 
but  it  passed  far  at  the  back  of  Plymouth 
Sound,  and  the  little  station  of  Tamara  is 
in  all  probability  to   be  identified  with 
King's  Tamerton,  on  a  hill  above  the  river, 
where  there  are  still  traces  of  a  squared 
entrenchment. 

The  older  and  perhaps  mercantile  settle- 
men  t  at  Stamford  hill  may  have  been  fre- 
quented by  those  Gallic  traders  who,  as  we 
are  told,  conveyed  British  tin  to  the  oppo- 
site coast ;  and  Tamara  had  the  importance 
of  a  Roman  station.  But  neither  wa3  des- 
tined to  become  the  germ  of  Plymouth. 
The  "  nursing  mother  "  of  the  great  west- 
ern seaport  was  the  Airgustinian  Priory 
of  Plympton,  which,  the  wealthiest  reli- 
gious house  in  Devonshire,  rose  in  the 
midst  of  its  broad  green  meadows  at  the 
head  of  the  estuary,  just  where  the  Plym 
ceases  to  be  navigable.  It  stood  on  the 
line  of  Roman  road — the  "  Ridge  way  "— 

*  This  oemetery  Is  described  in  the  Jnhaolofia, 
vol.  xl.  "•" 
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which  has  already  been  mentioned ;  and  a 
castle  of  the  De  Redvers',  the  powerful 
Earls  of  Devon,  lifted  and  still  lifts  its 
high  walled  mound  (there  was  no  keep 
tower)  close  beside  the  Priory.  To  the 
Priory  of  Plympton  belonged  from  a  very 
early  period,  land  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Plym  on  which  stood  a  fishing  hamlet 
known  as  Sutton  Prior,  or  "  Sutton  (South- 
town)  juxta  Plym-mouthe."  There  were 
two  other  Suttons,  held  by  the  Kin<?  at  the 
time  of  the  Doomsday  Survey,  and  after- 
wards granted  to  the  families  of  Ralf  and 
Valletort,  by  whose  names  they  were  dis- 
tinguished. These  Suttons,  forming  to- 
gether a  settlement  of  but  very  small  ex- 
tent, had  arisen  some  time  before  the  Con- 
quest. Sutton  Prior  was  the  most  import- 
ant; and  from  it,  owing  to  the  care  with 
which  its  fisheries  were  watched  and  en- 
couraged by  the  monks  of  Plympton,  were 
gradually  developed  the  harbour  advant- 
ages which  have  created  the  existing  town, 
and  have  changed  Sutton  —  "a  mcne 
thyng,  an  inhabitation  of  fischars  "  —  into 
the  far-extending  and  far-famed  Plymouth. 
The  little  hamlet  of  Sutton  lay  crowded 
round  the  harbour  of  Sutton  Pool,  an  inlet 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Plym.  The  entrance 
of  this  "  gulph,"  as  Leland  calls  it,  was 
guarded  by  Btrong  walls,  and  chains  could 
be  drawn  across  it "  in  tyme  of  necessite." 
On  high  ground  above  it  rose  the  Church 
of  St.  Andrew,  belonging,  like  the  greater 
part  of  Sutton  itself,  to  Plympton  Priory. 
West  of  the  harbour,  on  the  long  hill 
called  Wynrigge  (wind  ridge  ?),  was  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Katherine,  at  which  fisher- 
men and  sailors  were  accustomed  to  make 
oblations  after  safe  landing.  Wynrigge  is 
the  hill  now  so  well  known  as  the  Hoe,  a 
word  found  elsewhere  in  Devonshire,  both 
alone,  as  at  Dartmouth  — 

Blow  the  wind  high  or  blow  it  low, 
ft  bloweth  good  to  Hawley's  Hoe — 

and  as  a  termination ;  and  signifying  in 
all  cases  an  elevated  ridge  or  look-out 
place.  It  is  probable  that  the  name  was 
always  applied  to  some  part  of  the  Wyn- 
rigge ;  and  it  is  here  that  we  find  the  only 
traces  which  directly  connect  Plymouth 
with  the  legendary  story  of  Western 
Britain.  On  the  green  turf  of  the  Hoe 
were  cut  two  enormous  figures  represent- 
ing Corinaeus,  the  companion  of  Brutus  of 
Troy  — 

Li  dak  syre  Coryne'e,  qui  oonquist  Cornewayle— 

and  the  great  giant  Goemagot  with  whom 
he  fought,  and  whom  he  hurled  into  the 
sea  over  the  cliffs,  thenceforth  reddened 


with  the  giant's  blood.  The  story  is  told 
by  the  "  veracious  ,F  Geoffry  of  Monmouth. 
At  what  time  it  was  localized  on  the  Ply- 
mouth Hoe  is  uncertain.  The  footprints 
of  the  combatants',  on  which  no  grass 
would  grow,  were  long  pointed  out  there  ; 
and  there  was  an  annual  "scouring"  of 
the  figure^,  each  of  which  was  armed 
with  an  enormous  club.  They  were  fa- 
mous in  Spenser's  days,  who  may  himself 
have  seen  them  if  at  any  time  he  starred 
from  Plymouth  on  his  way  to  Ireland ;  and 
who  has  referred  to  them  in  that  part  of 
the  Faerie  Queene  where  he  records  the 
early  history  of  Britain  and  the  arrival  of 
Brutus : 

But  ere  he  had  es  tablishdd  his  throne, 
And  spread  his  empire  to  the  utmost  shore, 

He  fought  great  battles  with  his  salvage  fone. 
In  which  he  them  defeated  evermore, 
And  many  giants  left  on  groning  flore; 

That  well  can  witness  yet  unto  this  day 
The  Western  Hogh,  besprinkled  with  the  gore 

Of  mighty  Goemot,  whome  in  stout  fray 

Corineus  conquered,  and  cruelly  did  slay.* 

The  "  Western  Hogh,"  therefore,  can 
have  been  no  unimportant  place  in  the 
earlier  days  of  Sutton ;  and  the  legend  at- 
tached to  it  may  indicate  a  certain  connec- 
tion of  the  place  with  the  older  haven  of 
Dartmouth,  with  Totness,  the  landing 
place  of  Brutus,  and  perhaps  with  the 
opposite  shores  of  Brittany.  At  any  rate 
one  of  the  earliest  notices  of  Plymouth 
as  a  harbour  records  the  arrival  there,  in 
1230,  of  the  body  of 'Gilbert  de  Clare,  the 
mighty  Earl  of  Gloucester  and  of  Hert- 
ford, who  died  at  Penrhos  in  Brittany. 
He  was  brought  across  the  sea  to  "  Plum- 
mue,"  says  the  annalist  of  Tewkesbury; 
and  was  conveyed  with  great  honour  and 
a  vast  following  through  Devonshire,  and 
at  last  to  Tewkesbury,  where  he  was 
buried.f  Gifts  were  made  to  the  religious 
houses  at  which  the  body  of  the  Earl 
rested  on  its  way  —  the  first  of  which  was, 
of  course,  the  Priory  of  Plympton. 

Until  the  year  1439,  when  the  town  — 
then  of  some  size,  and  becoming  famous 
for  its  harbour  —  was  incorporated  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  the  Prior  was  the  Lord  of 
Plymouth.  Great  personages  arriving 
there,  whether  to  sail  from  its  port  or  hav- 
ing landed  at  it,  were  lodged  in  the  stately 
Priory.  In  1287  the  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
brother  of  Edward  I.,  sailed  from  Plymouth 
with  no  fewer  than  325  ships,  for  Guienne, 
and  no  doubt  rested  for  some  time  in  the 

»  Bk.  il.  oJO. 

t  Annates  de  Theoksburia,  p.  76,  ed.  Lnard  (An- 
nates Monastic?). 
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guest  house  of  the  Canons.  The  port  was 
then  becoming  a  favourite  point  of  de- 
parture for  Guienne  and  Southern  France ; 
and  in  the  days  of  the  .Third  Edward,  the 
Black  Prince  on  several  occasions  landed 
at  and  departed  from  Plymouth.  He 
sailed  hence,  accompanied  by  the  Earls  of 
Warwick,  Suffolk,  Salisbury,  and  Oxford, 
in  1355,  before  the  campaign  which  closed 
with  the  battle  of  Poitiers.  On  this  occa- 
sion he  was  detained  for  forty  day3  (from 
the  end  of  July  to  the  begin uing  of  Sep- 
tember) by  contrary  winds ;  and  was 
nobly  entertained  by  the  Prior  of  Plymp- 
ton.  It  was  while  thus  delayed  at  the 
Priory  that,  as  Duke  of  Cornwall,  he 
granted  to  one  of  his  old  followers  the 
revenues  of  the  ferry  at  "  Asche,"  or 
"  Saltash,"  as  a  reward  for  many  services, 
and  in  consideration  of  his  having  lost  an 
eye  in  battle.  It  is  improbable,  although 
some  writers  assert  it,  that  the  Black 
Prince  landed  at  Plymouth  on  his  return 
from  this  campaign,  bringing  with  him 
the  captive  King  of  France.  But  Ply- 
mouth was  the  place  of  hi3  landing  in 
1370,  when  shattered  in  health  and  in  hap- 
piness he  finally  left  Aquitaine.  There  he 
had  just  lost  his  eldest  son  Edward ;  and 
he  arrived  at  Plymouth  with  his  wife,  and 
his  remaining  child  Richard  of  Bordeaux, 
afterwards  the  ill-fated  Richard  II.  After 
resting  for  some  days  at  the  Priory,  the 
Prince  was  conveyed  to  London  in  a  litter. 
He  lived  until  1376,  but  never  again  took 
part  in  public  affairs.  The  scene  at  the 
Priory  must  have  contrasted  strikingly 
with  that  in  1355,  when  the  Black  Prince 
had  been  received  there  in  the  full  vigour 
of  his  youth,  and  amidst  all  the  splendour 
and  excitement  of  a  great  warlike  expedi- 
tion. 

Meanwhile,  and  throughout  the  four- 
teenth century,  the  fortunes  of  Plymouth 
had  been  variable.  It  was  attacked  by 
French  fleets  and  by  French  adventurers 
again  and  again  —  a  proof  of  its  defence- 
less condition,  but  also  of  its  rising  im- 
portance. On  one  of  these  occasions  a 
large  force  of  Normans  and  Bretons  burnt 
six  hundred  houses  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  town,  thenceforward  known  as  "  Breton 
side."  The  memory  of  this  attack  was 
long  preserved  by  an  annual  fight  between 
the  "  Burton  (Breton)  boys"  and  the  boys 
of  the  Old  Town  on  the  hill,  the  latter  of 
whom  used  to  taunt  their  opponents  with 
the  destruction  wrought  by  the  French  in 
their  quarter.  But  in  spite  of  these  at- 
tacks, from  which '  Plymouth  must  have 
greatly  suffered,  it  was  progressing  stead- 
fly  and  surely.    The  Carmelites,  or  White 


Friars,  established  themselves  in  the  town 
in  1313 ;  and  built  near  the  head  of  Sut- 
ton Pool  a  church  with  a  towering  spire, 
in  which  the  Commissioners  for  the 
"  Scrope  and  Grosvenor  "  controversy —a 
disputed  question  of  the  right  to  certain 
armorial  bearings— examined  many  Dev- 
onshire witnesses  in  1381,  whilst  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster  and  his  soldiers  were  de- 
tained at  Plymouth  by  contrary  winds. 
Franciscans  were  not  slow  to  follow  the 
Carmelites'  example ;  and  the  "  freres  "  be- 
came as  well  known  in  the.  narrow  streets 
and  quays  of  "  Sutton  juxta  Plym-moutjie  " 
as  they  had  been  for  some  time  in 
those  of  the  southern  and  eastern  sea- 
ports. Their  extensive  buildings  and  lofty 
churcheB  gave  a  new  character  to  the 
town,  the  only  conspicuous  object  in  which 
had  hitherto  been  the  Church  of  St.  An- 
drew, a  Norman  edifice  of  perhaps  no 
great  size.  Before  1400,  too,  a  "stronge 
castle  quadrate,"  as  Leland  calls  it,  "  bar- 
ing at  echo  corner  a  grete  round  tower," 
had  been  built  on  the  west  side  of  Sutton 
Pool.  At  a  somewhat  later  period  this 
"  quadrate  "  became  the  foundation  of  the 
shield  of  arms  assigned  to  the  town— ar- 
gent, a  saltire  vert  between  four  castles 
sable.  The  motto  runs, "  Turris  fortisaima 
est  nomen  Jehova." 

It  is  clear  that  the  town  of  Sutton  was 
to  some  extent,  but  with  dne  subordina- 
tion to  the  authority  of  the  Prior,  gov- 
erned by  a  mayor  and  by  certain  assessors 
before  the  year  1439,  when  it  was  duly  in- 
corporated. Before  that  time,  although 
the  name  Plymouth  was  frequently  used, 
the  place  was  quite  as  often  called  Satton. 
Afterwards  it  is  always  known  as  Ply- 
mouth. The  town  no  doubt  had  been 
stretching  itself  upward  over  the  hill,  and 
westward  through  the  valley  that  lies  on 
the  land  side  of  the  Hoe.  Nearly  a  cen- 
tury before  this  incorporation  its  import- 
ance as  a  port  may  partly  be  measured  by 
the  number  of  ships  sent  in  1346  to  the 
siege  of  Calais.  Plymouth  contributed 
26;  a  greater  number  than  London  or 
Bristol.  Yarmouth  and  Dartmouth  sent 
more  than  Plymouth ;  and  Fowey  sent  47, 
the  greatest  number  of  all.  These  were 
of  course  small  vessels ;  but  the  fisheries 
and  trade  of  Plymouth  must  by  this  time 
have  become  very  considerable.  The  older 
havens,  however,  as  yet  kept  their  suprem- 
acy; and  the  u  gallants  of  Fowey1'  and 
the  men  of  Dartmouth,  jealous  rivals  as 
they  were,  and  frequently  as  tbey  fought 
and  skirmished,  seem  to  have  paid  little 
attention  to  the  neighbour  who  was  so  soon 
1  to  overtop  ,  them.    Plymouth    had  risen 
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first  by  the  development  of  her  fisheries. 
Her  harbour  was  then  found  at  least  as 
convenient  as  that  of  Dartmouth  for  ships 
crossing  from  Brittany.  During  the  Eng- 
lish holding  of  Guienne  and  Aquitaine,  and 
throughout  the  French  wars  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  Plymouth  was  one  of  the 
principal  ports  at  which  ships  eutered 
from,  and  left  for,  Bordeaux ;  and  it  soon 
became  the  favourite  harbour  for  vessels 
arriving  from  the  northern  ports  of  Spain. 
The  commerce  of  the  place  was  of  course 
greatly  increased  by  this  extended  use  of 
the  harbour,  which  had  arisen  naturally 
from  the  position  of  Plymouth,  opposite 
the  western  shores  of  the  Continent.  With 
the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  however, 
began  the  " golden  time"  of  the  town. 
The  wide  and  hitherto  untracked  Atlantic 
lay  open  from  Plymouth.  Her  seamen 
were  among  the  first  who  ventured  to  ex- 
plore it.  The  stories  brought  home  by 
them  of  marvellous  riches  and  strange 
beauty  found  beyond  the  distant  tropical 
seas,  set  on  fire  the  youth  of  Devonshire, 
sailors  many  of  them  from  their  boyhood ; 
and  we  fancy  many  a  young  Raleigh  or 
Gilbert  gazing  with  wonder  on  rare  treas- 
ures of  the  Indies,  strange  birds,  tropical 
fruit,  or  rich  barbaric  carving,  and  listen- 
ing the  while  to  the  "  yarn "  of  some 
weather-beaten  mariner,  as  he  points  west- 
ward across  the  plain  of  deep  blue  water. 
But  Ions  before  the  days  of  Elizabeth, 
Plymouth  had  witnessed  one  arrival  which 
may  not  be  passed  in  silence.  On  the  2nd 
of  October,  1501,  the  Princess  Catherine 
of  Arragon,  accompanied  by  grave  pre- 
lates, and  by  many  of  the  highest  nobles 
of  Spain,  entered  the  harbour,  "  which," 
writes  the  Licentiate  Alcares  to  Queen 
Isabella,*  "  is  the  first  on  the  coast  of  Eng- 
land." "She  could  not  have  been  re- 
ceived," he  continues,  "with  greater  re- 
joicings if  she  had  been  the  Saviour  of 
the  world.  ...  As  soon  as  she  left  the 
boat,  she  went  in  procession  to  the  church, 
where,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  God  gave  her  the 
possession  of  all  these  realms  for  such  a 
period  as  would  be  long  enough  to  enable 
her  to  enjoy  life,  and  to  leave  heirs  to  the 
throne."  The  Princess  had  sailed  from 
Laredo  on  the  27th  of  September.  Off 
Ushant  she  had  encountered  a  furious 
tempest,  with  "thunder  and  immense 
waves."  The  rest  of  the  voyage  had  been 
stornfy ;  and,  says  Alcares,  "  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  be  frightened."    The  church 

•  Bergenrotb,  Calendar  of  Letter*  etc.  relating  to 
Negotiations  between  England  and  Spain  preserved 
at  8imanca$,  vol.  L  p.  262  (Soils  Series.) 


in  which  the  Princess  knelt  for  the  first 
time  on  English  ground  may  have  been 
either  St.  Andrew's,  then  but  newly  re- 
built, or  the  great  church  of  the  Carme- 
lites, which  has  altogether  disappeared. 
She  was  "  lodged  "  by  "  one  Paiuter,  that," 
says  Leland,  "of  late  died  a  rich  mar- 
ch aunt,  and  made  a  goodly  house  toward 
the  haven."  This  "  Palace  ''as  it  is  called 
is  yet  standing.  It  is  iu  Castle  Street, 
"  toward  the  haven ; "  and  is  built  of  the 
local  limestone  with  timbers  of  massive 
oak.  From  Plymouth  the  Princess  jour- 
neyed by  Tavistock  and  Okehampton  to 
Exeter,  where  she  occupied  the  Deanery, 
and  was  so  greatly  disturbed  by  the  noise 
of  a  weathercock  on  an  adjoining  church 
steeple  that  it  was  taken  down  on  the  day 
after  her  arrival. 

The  Palace  of  Master  Painter  indicates 
the  increasing  prosperity  of  Plymouth. 
About  the  same  time, "  one  Thomas  Yogge," 
a  merchant,  built  for  himself  "  a  fair  house 
of  moor-stone  "  —  as  the  granite  of  Dart- 
moor is  still  called  —  and  "  paid  for  making 
of  the  steeple  of  Plymouth  church,"  St. 
Andrew's,  whose  fine  Perpendicular  tower 
still  bears  witness  to  the  wealth  and  gen- 
erosity of  Thomas  Yogge.  This  was  late 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  Before  another 
hundred  years  had  passed,  "  the  name  and 
reputation  of  Plymouth,"  in  Camden's 
words,  "  was  very  great  among  all  nations, 
and  this  not  so  much  for  the  convenience 
of  the  harbour  as  for  the  valour  and  worth 
of  the  inhabitants."  This  is  the  Plymouth 
of  Drayton  — 

Upon  the  British  ooast  what  ship  yet  ever  came 
That  not  of  Plymouth  heares?    where   those 

brave  navies  lie 
From  cannon's  thundering  throats  that  all  the 

world  defye. 

It  i3  impossible  to  enumerate  the  expe- 
ditions both  of  adventure  and  of  war 
which  so  frequently  left  the  harbour  of 
Plymouth  throughout  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth. There  was,  says  Carew,  "  an  infi- 
nite swarm  of  single  Bhips  daily  here 
manned  out  to  the  same  effect."  Stran- 
gers crowded  the  streets;  and  many  a 
needy  adventurer  found  his  way  here  in 
the  hope  of  getting  a  passage  to  the  gold- 
en lands  of  Virginia  or  Florida.  So  at 
least  suggests  the  old  ballad  — 

Have  over  the  waters  to  Florida, 

Farewell  good  London  now; 
Through  long  delays  on  land  and  seas 

I'm  brought,  I  cannot  tell  bow, 
In  Plymouth  town  in  a  threadbare  gown, 

And  money  never  a  deal. 
Hay  trixi  trim!  go  trixi  trim! 

And  will  not  a  wallet  do  well  ? 
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Such  was  the  condition  of  Plymouth  in 
the  days  of  the  great  Queen.  But  the 
spirit  of  adventure  had  been  aroused  long 
before.  Martin  Cocke  ram,  of  Plymouth, 
sailed  with  Sebastian  Cabot,  and  assisted 
him  in  his  exploration  of  the  River  Plate. 
In  1530  Cockeram  sailed  again  with  Wil- 
liam Hawkins  on  the  first  of  his  voyages  to 
Brazil,  and  was  there  left  in  pledge  with  the 
natives  for  the  safety  of  one  of  the  "  sal- 
vage kings"  whom  Hawkins  brought  back 
to  England.  The  "kjnff"  died;  but  the 
natives,  beliving  that  Hawkins  had  "be- 
haved wisely"  towards  them,  restored 
Cockeram ;  who  was  thus,  suggests  a  re- 
cent historian  of  Plymouth,*  "the  first 
Englishman  who  ever  dwelt  in  South 
America, —  possibly  the  first  who  ever  set 
foot  on  the  Western  continent."  Cocke- 
ram lived  to  hear  of  the  fame  t>f  his  old 
captain's  son  —  that  Sir  John  Hawkins 
who  so  often  "  singed  the  King  of  Spain's 
beard,"  and  who  is  so  constantly  referred 
to'  in  Philip's  letters  and  memorials  as  the 
terrible  "Achines," —  a  form  which  sug- 
gests that  the  name  must  have  been  con- 
veyed to  the  Spanish  Court  from  the  lips 
of  Devonshire  sailors.  Hawkins,  Drake, 
and  Raleigh  are  the  most  famous  names 
Connected  with  Elizabethan  Plymouth. 
But  from  its  harbour,  under  the  same  glow 
of  adventure,  sailed  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert 
to  discover  Newfoundland;  Sir  Richard 
Grenville  for  Virginia;  Frobisher  and 
Davies  for  the  North- Western  Seas,  and 
Cavendish  on  his  voyage  round  the  world. 
Cattewater  and  Sutton  Pool  were 
thronged  with  the  small  pinnaces  in  which 
these  daring  seamen  braved  all  the  perils  of 
unknown  seas;  and  the  whole  town  was 
frequently  thrown  into  a  fever  of  delight 
and  triumph  by  the  return  of  ships  laden 
with  wealth,  as  often  tlje  spoil  of  Spanish 
-galleys  as  of  rich  islands  of  the  West, 
when  Sir  Francis  Drake  came  back  from 
his  voyage  round  the  world,  the  people 
were  at  prayers  in  St.  Andrew's  Church. 
Thither  the  news  was  brought.  The 
church  was  speedily  emptied ;  and  whilst 
"  the  great  ordinance  were  let  off"  the  re- 
joicing townsmen  hurried  to  the  quays, 
ready  to  welcome  the  mariners  "with 
draughtes  of  wine  and  drinkyng  of 
healthes."  In  the  midst  of  such  records 
the  town  books  show  that  the  usual  fes- 
tivities of  Old  —  and  merry  —  England 
were  not  neglected.  The  Maypole  was 
duly  dressed;  the  "Morryshe  dancers" 
were  treated  with  a  " breckfast ; "  "Mr. 

■  History  qf  Plymouth,  by  E.  N.  Worth.    Ply- 
mouth, 1871. 


Fortescue'8  players'*  and  (we  are  a  little 
scandalized)  "  my  Lord  Busshoppe's  play- 
ers "  (this  was  in  1561)  each  received  13*. 
id.  for  their  performances.  The  "Bra- 
shoppe  "  himself  (William  Alley,  a  man  of 
learning  and  a  patron  of  letters,  who  well 
deserved  a  good  dinner)  cost  the  town  II 
fa.  &d„  paid  to  "  Alse  Lyell  for  my  LordVs 
dinner,"  beside  fa.  8rf.  "  paide  to  the  cooke 
for  the  rostynge  of  the  tneate." 

A  few  Elizabethan  houses  remain  in  the 
streets  of  Old  Plymouth;  but  it  cannot 
be  said  that  this  most  active  and  romantic 
period  has  left  any  very  striking  memo- 
rials in  the  town  itself  or  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  imagination  must  see  more 
than  the  eye.  The  land  itself  has  not 
changed,  and  the  harbours  have  been  little 
altered.  Cattewater  remains  much  as 
when  Sir  John  Hawkins  sent  a  cannon 
ball  through  the  side  of  a  Spanish  galleon, 
lying  there  with  prisoners  trom  the  Low 
Countries  on  board,  who,  as  "  Achines"  in- 
tended, got  free  during  the  ensuing  tu- 
mult. The  "  fair  green  called  the  Hoe " 
is  still  muoh  the  same  as  when 

.  .  .  about  the  lovely  olose  of  a  warm  summer 

day 
There  came  a  gallant  merchant  ship  fall  sail  to 

Plymouth  bay; 
Her  crew  had  seen  Castile's  black  fleet  beyond 

Aurigny*s  isle, 
At  earliest  twilight  on  the  waves  lie  hearing 

many  a  mile— 

the  same  as  on  the  afternoon  of  that  19th 
of  July  when,  as  the  tradition  runs,  the 
men  of  the  "gallant  merchant  ship1* 
brought  the  news  of  the  approach  of  the 
Armada  to  the  captains  of  the  English 
fleet  as  they  were  playing  bowls  on  the 
green  near  the  present  citadel.  Still,  as 
we  look  from  the  same  point,  we  can  pic- 
ture to  ourselves  the  mighty  crescent  fleet 
passing  slowly  along  the  far  horizon,  and 
hear  the  faint  sound  of  the  ordnance  fired 
by  the  Spaniards  or  their  pursuers.  And 
the  view  landward  may  recall  other  mem- 
ories. Under  the  Dartmoor  hills  lies 
Fardel,  the  ancestral  home  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  where  he  is  said  to  have  buried 
much  gold  brought  at  different  times  from 
over  seas.  An  ancient  inscribed  stone 
(now  removed)  marked  the  place  of  the 
"  hoard ;  "  and  the  local  rhyme  ran  — 

Between  this  stone  and  Fardell  hall 
Lies  as  mnoh  money  as  the  devil  can  haoL 

Buckland  Abbey,  the  house  of  Cistercian 
monks  reconstructed  by  Sir  Francis  Drake 
for  his  own  dwelling-place,  lies  more  out 
of  sight ;  but  the  true,  memorial  of  the 
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great  navigator  is  the  "leat "  or  stream  of 
inter  which,  brought  under  his  direction 
from  the  .distant  Meavy  river,  still  sup- 
plies the  town  of  Plymouth.  Floating  ro- 
mance and  folk-lore  are  constantly  gath- 
ered round  the  name  of  a  local  hero,  and 
that  of  Drake  is  no  exception.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  a  powerful  magician ;  and 
after  he  had  repeated  certain  spells  near 
the  river,  the  water  followed  of  its  own 
accord  as  he  galloped  over  the  downs 
towards  Plymouth.  He  "set  up  a  com- 
pass M  on  the  Hoe  during  the  year  (1581- 
2)  in  which  he  served  as  mayor ;  and  the 
lines  under  his  portrait  in  the  Guildhall 
record  his  services  — 

Who  with  fresh  streams  refresht  this  towne  that 

first 
Though  kist  with  waters  yet  did  pine  for  thirst, 
Who  both  a  pilote  and  a  magistrate 
Steered  in  his  turne  the  shippe  of  Plymouth's 

state. 

The  Mayor  and  Corporation  annually 
inspect  the  leat;  and  at  the  weir  head 
drink  in  water  "  To  the  pious  memory  of 
Sir  Francis  Drake,"  and  m  wine  •'  May  the 
descendants  of  him  who  brought  us  water 
never  want  wine."  Of  the  old  Corpora- 
tion plate  only  one  cup,  known  as  the 
*  Union  Cup,"  can  have  been  used  by 
these  Elizabethan  heroes.  It  is  of  silver 
gilt,  and  was  the  gift,  in  1585,  of  John 
White  of  London,  haberdasher,  "to  the 
Mayor  of  Plymouth  and  his  brethren  for 
ever,  to  drink  crosse  one  to  tho  other  at 
their  feastes  and  meetynges." 

The  importance  of  Plymouth  as  a  sea- 

rrt  continued  during  the  reigns  of  James 
and  of  Charles  I.,  though  expeditions 
against  Spain  were  then  Bomewhat  at  a 
discount.  The  "  drinking  of  tobacco  "  had 
greatly  increased  since  fialeigh  took  his 
Irst  pipe  in  the  chimney  corner  at  Greena- 
way.  In  1663,  Garrard  writes  to  Lord 
Strafford  that  "Plymouth  had  yielded 
100/.  and  as  much  yearly  rent "  to  the  "li- 
censed persons  "  who  "  had  a  lease  for  life 
to  sell  tobacco  7  there ;  a  proof  that  the 
crowd  of  seamen  had  by  no  means  dimin- 
ished. About  the  same  time  we  get  a  cu- 
rious picture  of  Plymouth,  and  a  good  ex- 
ample of  Devonshire  dialect  —  differing 
not  at  all  from  the  true  Doric  still  to  be 
heard  in  the  neighbourhood — in  some 
rhymes  written  by  William  Strode,  of 
Newnham,  near  Plympton,  who  in  1638 
died  a  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
They  are  preserved  among  the  Harleian 
MSS. 

Thou  ne'er  woot  riddle,  neighbor  John, 
Where  ich  of  late  have  bin-a, 


Why  ioh  ha  bin  to  Plimoth,  man, 
The  like  was  yet  ne'er  seene-a; 
Zioh  streets,  rich  men,  rich  hugeous 
Zich  things  and  guns  there  rumbling, 
Thyself,  like  me,  wood'st  blesse  to  aee 
Zioh  'Domination  grumbling. 

The  streets  bee  pight  of  shindle-stone 

Doe  glissen  like  the  sky-a. 

The  shops  ston  ope  and  all  the  yeere  long 

I'se  think  how  faire  there  be-a; 

And  many  a  gallant  here  goeth 

I'  goold,  that  saw  the  kinge-a. 

The  king  some  sweare  himself  was  there, 

A  man  or  some  rich  thing-a. 

Thou  voole,  that  never  water  saw'st 

But  thick-a  in  the  moor-a, 

To  zee  the  sea  wood'st  be  a'gast 

It  doth  zoo  rage  and  roar-a. 

It  tasts  soo  salt  thy  tongue  wood  thinke 

The  vire  were  in  the  water, 

And  'tis  soo  wide,  noe  land  is  spide, 

Look  neer  soo  long  there-ater. 

.  .  •  •  w" 

Amidst  the  water  wooden  birds 

And  flying  houses  swim-a; 

All  full  of  things  as  ioh  ha'  heard 

And  goods  up  to  the  brim-a; 

They  goe  unto  another  world 

Desiring  to  conquier-a 

Vor  which  those  guns,  voule  develish  ones, 

Doe  dunder  and  spett  vire-a. 

.  •  •  .  ■ 

Among  the  "  flying  houses "  on  the 
water,  neighbour  John  may  have  looked 
on  one  which  was  destined  to  become  more 
famous  than  Gilbert's  Golden  Hind,  or  Sir 
Francis  Drake's  Pelican,  In  September 
1620,  the  Mayflower  sailed  from  Plymouth, 
carrying  across  the  ocean  those  Pilgrim 
Fathers  who  planted  the  first  settlement 
on  the  coast  of  New  England,  and  gave  to 
it  the  name  of  the  ground  in  the  mother 
country  which  their  feet  had  last  trodden. 
When,  off  the  coast  of  Dartmouth,  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Speedwell  with  his  company  re- 
fused to  proceed  farther,  the  Mayflower 
put  in  at  Plymouth,  and  her  passengers,  in 
all  101  souls,  were  "  kindly  entertained  and 
courteously  used  by  divers  friends  there 
dwelling."  It  does  not  appear  that  any 
Devonshire  men  were  among  the  "  Pil- 
grims ; "  but  their  reception  certainly  indi- 
cates the  existence  of  a  strong  Puritanical 
feeling  in  the  town  —  a  feeling  which  had 
strengthened  into  decided  opposition  to 
the  King  when  the  civil  war  broke  out  in 
1642. 

The  struggle  with  a  people  so  trained  in 
adventure  and  to  the  eudurance  of  danger, 
was  likely  to  be  fierce  and  protracted. 
Accordingly,  in  spite  of  two  continuous 
sieges,  and  of  many  lesser  dangers,  and 
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notwithstanding  the  appearance  of  Charles 
himself  before  the  walls,  the  town  held  out 
until  the  march  of  Fairfax  and  Cromwell 
into  the  west  in  the  spring  of  1646  put  an 
end  to  the  lingering  hopes  of  Devonshire 
Royalists.  The  King  lay  for  rome  time  at 
the  house  of  Widey ;  and  during  his  stay 
he  showed  himself  daily,  attended  by 
Prince  Maurice  (who  was  then  directing 
the  seige),  and  a  goodly  cavalier  company, 
on  the  top  of  Townsend  hill,  opposite  one 
of  the  principal  redoubts  of  the  town.  The 
tQwnsmen  gave  the  name  of  "  Vapouring 
Hill "  to  the  spot  which  was  thus  distin- 
guished. Plymouth  was  proud  of  its  suc- 
cessful resistance.  The  Puritan  feeling 
was  long  continued ;  and  it  was,  perhaps, 
owing  to  this  that  after  the  Restoration 
certain  families  looked  on  with  an  evil  eye 
by  Jhe  Government  took  refuge  here. 
Among  them  were  some  descendants  of 
Bradshaw,  the  regicide;  and  Northcote, 
the  painter,  told  Hazlitt  how,  in  his  early 
days,  one  of  the  family,  "  an  old  lady  of 
the  name  of  Wilcox,  used  to  walk  about  in 
Gibbon's  fields,  so  prim  and  starched, 
holding  up  her  fan  spread  out  like  a  pea- 
cock's tail,  with  such  an  air  on  account  of 
her  supposed  relationship/*  The  Cavaliers 
regarded  Plymouth  somewhat  differently. 
In  was  thought  fit,  indeed,  that  the  town 
should  bo  taught  the  consequences  of  re- 
bellion ;  and  in  1660,  when  the  regicides 
were  executed  at  Charing  Cross,  John  Al- 
lured, of  Plymouth,  was  hanged  "for 
speaking  treason,"  and  his  head  was  set  up 
on  the  old  Guildhall.  But  whatever  were 
the  feelings  of  the  townsmen,  the  authori- 
ties made  due  submission.  They  present- 
ed two  pieces  of  plate  to  the  King ;  and 
after  a  severe  scolding  they  were  fully  ad- 
mitted to  the  royal  favour  on  the  visit  of 
Charles  II.  in  1670 ;  when  he  "  touched  for 
the  evill  in  the  great  church  "  —  that  of 
St.  Andrew,  and  visited  the  new  church, 
which  Seth  Ward,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  had 
consecrated  in  1664  "  \fj  the  name  of  the 
royal  martyr."  This  church  had  been  begun 
before  the  civil  war ;  and  although  its  spire 
is  slightly  awry,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the 
broomsticks  of  a  flight  of  witches  who 
struck  it  as  they  passed,  it  is  an  excellent 
example  of  very  late  Gothic  architecture, 
which  in  some  parts  of  the  building  is 
hardly  to  be  called  "  debased." 

Meanwhile  the  harbour  was  crowded, 
many  events  of  importance  were  occurring 
off  the  coast,  and  fleets  were  coming  and 
going.  Blake,  returning  in  1656  from  the 
Canaries,  died  at  the  entrance  of  the  Sound. 
His  body  was  embalmed  at  Plymouth,  and 
his  bowels  "buried  by  the  mayor's  seat 


doore."  De  Ruyter,  after  the  Dutc!i  had 
burnt  tho  fleet  at  Chatham,  "  divers  times 
anchored  in  the  Sound,  but  did  noe  harm." 
The  Grand  Duke  Cosmo  dei  Medici  landed 
at  Plymouth  in  1669,  and  admired  the  town 
with  its  antique  buildings,  "almost  shut 
up  by  a  gorge  of  the  mountains,  and  not 
to  be  seen  from  the  sea,"  a  description 
which  shows  us  that  as  yet  it  had  not  spread 
very  farmland.  The  Duke  of  Albemarle, 
Monk  the  king-maker,  whose  education, 
says  Clarendon,  had  been  but  rough — only 
Dutch  and  Devonshire — came  here  "with 
near  forty  gentlemen  attending  him,"  and 
was  made  free  of  the  corporation.  Lord 
Dartmouth  sailed  from  Plymouth  on  the 
expedition  to  Tangiers,  having  on  board 
the  fleet  the  ingenious  Mr.  Pepys,  who 
has  duly  recorded  how,  being  "  on  board 
my  lord's  ship  in  the  South,"  he  "stayed 
for  his  doublet,  —  the  sleeves  altered  ac- 
cording to  sea  fashion."  Roger  North  ac- 
com pained  his  relation,  the  Lord  Keeper 
Guilford,  on  his  western  circuit,  saw  with 
him  all  the  sights  of  Plymouth,  and  won- 
dered at  the  strange  west  country  dialect, 
"  more  barbarous,"  he  thought, "  than  that 
in  auy  other  part  of  England,  the  north  not 
excepted."*  The  most "  worthy  spectacle  " 
at  Plymouth  was  the  new  fort  or  citadel, 
"  built  of  the  marble  of  the  place,"  and 
commanding  a  "  glorious  prospect."  This 
citadel,  begun  in  1670,  was  designed  by 
Bernard  de  Gorme,  and  was  intended  not 
only  for  the  security  of  the  place,  but u  as 
a  check  to  the  rebellious  spirits  of  the 
neighbourhood."  In  digging  the  founda- 
tions some  enormous  bone3  were  found, 
which  were  held  to  have  been  those  of  the 
giant  Corinaeus.  At  thi9  time  the  Island 
of  St.  Nicholas  in  the  Sound,  which  had 
been  fortified  during  the  civil  war,  was 
used  as  a  state  prison ;  and  during  the  yis- 
its  of  Charles  II.,  within  sight  and  hearing 
of  the  festivities  with  which  they  were  ac- 
companied, a  prisoner  was  detained  there 
to  whom  such  sights  and  sounds  must  have 
brought  strange  emotions.  This  was  John 
Lambert,  the  famous  Major-General  of 
Cromwell's  army,  who  was  tried,  together 
with  Vane,  in  1661,  but  who,  owing  to  his 
"submissive  behavior,"  escaped  capital 
punishment.  He  was  first  sent  to  Guern- 
sey, and  removed  thence  in  1667  to  St. 
Nicholas'  Island,  where  he  remained  until 
1683,  in  the  very  cold  winter  of  which 
year  he  died.  "Ships,"  writes  James 
I  onge,  the  chronicler  of  the  town,f  "  were 


•  Roger  North's  Life  of  the  Lord  Keeper,  p.  120. 
t  Yon/re  was  an  ancestor  of  the  Yonges  of  Pa* 
linoh.    His  Plimmovth  Memoirs,  a  rerj  brief  chron- 
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starred  in  the  mouth  of  the  Channel,  and 
almost  all  the  cattle  famisht.  The  fish 
left  the  coa3t  almost  five  moneths."  In 
his  loog  imprisonment  Lambert  amased 
himself  by  painting  flowers;  for  he  had 
been  a  great  gardener,  and  had  cultivated 
at  Wimhledon  "  the  finest  tulips  and  gilly- 
flowers that  could  be  got  for  love  or 
money."  Myles  Halhead,  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  has  given  in  his 
Sufferings  and  Passages  a  curious  account 
of  an  interview  with  Lambert  at  Plymouth. 
He  found  the  soldiers  "very  quiet  and 
moderate;"  and  Lambert  himself  bore 
with  patience  a  very  severe  reprimand 
"for  having  made  laws,  and  consented  to 
the  making  of  laws,  against  the  Lord's 
people."  The  place  of  Lambert's  inter- 
ment is  not  known.  A  fellow-prisoner  with 
him  for  some  time  was  James  Harington, 
author  of  the  once  famous  Oceana.  He 
suffered  greatly  on  the  island  from  bad 
water  and  want  of  exercise ;  and  at  last 
was  allowed  to  remove  into  the  t&wn  of 
Plymouth,  certain  of  his  relations  giving  a 
bond  for  5,000/.  that  he  would  not  escape. 
We  are  advancing  towards  compara- 
tively modern  times.  The  fleet  of  400 
ships  which  brought  the  Prince  of  Orange 
to  Torbay,  after  he  had  landed  at  Brix- 
ham,  passed  round  the  Start,  and  wintered 
at  Plymouth.  In  the  spring  of  1689  two 
regiments  were  sent  here  to  embark  for 
Ireland;  so  that  the  town  was  crowded 
with  soldiers  and  sailors,  "  greate  infection 
happened,  and  above  1,000  people  were 
boned  in  three  months."  The  garrison 
was  in  no  good  humour.  Its  governor  was 
Lord  Lansdowne,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Bath, 
one  of  the  Greuvilles  who  had  given  their 
lives  for  King  Charles;  and  although  he 
did  not  oppose  the  new  order  of  things,  he 
did  not  greatly  care  to  restrain  the  ex- 
cesses of  nis  men.  Accordingly,  they  dis- 
turbed the  rejoicings  at  the  coronation  of 
William  and  Mary.  There  was  a  .fight, 
and  one  of  the  townsmen  was  killed  in  the 
fray.  From  such  bickerings,  however, 
they  were  speedily  recalled  by  an  appear- 
ance of  danger  from  without.  The  great 
French  fleet  under  Tourville  was  seen  to 
pass  before  the  harbour,  sailing  eastward.  ] 
The  beacons  were  fired,  and  all  Devonshire  j 
was  roused.  Tourville  burned  Teign- 
mouth ;  but  did  little  more  harm,  although 
there  was  considerable  fear  lest  he  should 
attack  Plymouth,  and  the  "town  was  kept 
in  arms  with  good  watching."  But  the 
French  were  too  busy  elsewhere. 


Icle  of  events,  remains  In  MS.  in  the  library  of  the 
AtheoBum  at  Plymouth. 


Before  the  seventeenth  century  had  clos- 
ed, Winstanley  had  erected  the  first  light- 
house on  the  Eddystone,  that  most  danger- 
ous rock  off  the  entrance  to  the  Sound, 
"  where  the  carcasses  of  many  a  tall  ship 
lie  buried."  This  was  swept  away  in  1703, 
and  very  soon  afterwards  the  terrible  dis- 
aster at  the  Scilly  Islands  (October  1707,) 
in  which  three  line-of-battle  ships  perished 
with  all  on  board,  including  the  Admiral, 
Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  drew  fresh  atten- 
tion to  the  necessity  of  affording  to  these 
stormy  coasts  such  protection  as  might  be 

Eracticable.  The  body  of  Sir  Cloudesley 
hovel  was  brought  to  Plymouth  in  the 
Salisbury,  and  was  lodged  in  the  citadel. 
It  was  embalmed,  and  was  then  conveyed 
to  Westminster,  where  the  monument 
raised  above  it  is  conspicuous  for  the  "  eter- 
nal buckle  "  of  the  rough  sailor's  periwig. 
Budyard  was  at  the  same  time  busy  with 
the  second  lighthouse  on  the  Eddy  stone, 
which  was  burnt.  The  present  structure, 
seen  from  the  Hoe  as  a  faint  line  against 
the  horizon,  was  not  begun  until  1757.  It 
was  completed  in  two  years,  during  which 
Smeaton  anxiously  watched  its  progress, 
often  climbing  to  the  Hoe  in  the  dim  grey 
of  the  morning,  and  peering  through  his 
telescope  "  till  he  could  see  a  white  pillar 
of  spray  shot  up  into  the  air."  Then  he 
knew  that  the  building,  so  far  as  it  had  ad- 
vanced, was  safe ;  "  and  could  proceed  to 
his  workshops,  his  mind  relieved  for  the 
dav." 

The  lighthouse  was  still  a  novel  wonder 
when  it  was  "  watched  from  the  Hoe  "  and 
was  examined  more  closely  by  a  visitor  of 
whom  Plymouth  might  well  be  proud.  In 
1762  Dr.  Johnson  arrived  at  the  town  in 
company  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and 
was  received  with  much  distinction  by  all 
(they  were  perhaps  not  many)  who  could 
appreciate  his  learning  aud  his  conversa- 
tion. "The  magnificence  of  the  navy," 
says  Boswcll,  "the  ship-building  and  all 
its  circumstances,  afforded  him  a  grand 
subject  of  contemplation/'  The  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Dockyard  (which  had  been 
established  in  the  reign  of  William  III.) 
conveyed  Johnson  and  Sir  Joshua  to  the 
Eddy3tone  in  his  yacht ;  but  the  sea  was 
so  rough  that  they  could  not  land.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  more  anecdotes 
of  this  visit,  from  which  Johnson  declared 
that  he  had  derived  a  great  "  accession  of 
new  ideas,"  have  not  been  preserved.  A 
great  struggle  was  at  the  time  in  progress 
between  Plymouth  and  Dock  (Devonport) 
regarding  the  right  claimed  by  the  latter 
to  be  supplied  from  Sir  Francis  Drake's 
water  leat.    "  1  hate  a  Docker,"  said  John- 
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son,  *  setting  himself  vehemently  on  the 
side  of  the  older  town.     "  No,  no,  I  am 
against   the    Dockers.    I  am  a  Plymouth 
man.    Rogues, let  them  die  of  thirst;  they 
shall  not  have  a  drop."    We  may  suppose 
that  party  spirit  in  Plymouth  ran   high; 
but  we  are  not  told  whether  the  duty  of 
neighbourly  charity  wa3  the  subject  of  a 
discourse  to  which  the  great  Doctor  lis- 
tened in  St.  Andrew's  Church,  and  which 
was  composed  for  his  special  edification  by 
the  Vicar,  Doctor  Zachary  Mudge,  a  man, 
says  Johnson  (who  wrote  his  epitaph  in 
return  for  his  sermon),  "  equally  eminent 
for  his  virtues  and  abilities ;  at  once  be- 
loved as  a  companion  and  reverenced  as  a 
pastor."    This  Doctor  Mudge  is  the  subject 
of  a  ghost  story  told  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
Demonology.    He  was  known  to  be  actually 
dying  when  he  made  his  appearance  at  a 
club  in  Plymouth  of  which  he   had  long 
been  a  member.    He  did  not  speak;  but 
saluting  the  assembled  company,  drank  to 
them,  and  retired.    They  sent  at  once  to 
his  house,  and  found  that  he  had  just  ex- 
pired.   Many  years  afterwards  his  nurse 
confessed  that  she  had  left  the  room  for  a 
short  time,  and,  to  her  horror,  found  the 
bed  empty  on  her  return.    Doctor  Mudge 
had  remembered  that  it  was  the  evening 
for  the  assembling  of  the  club,  and  had 
visited  it  accordingly.    He  came  back  and 
died. 

In  these  days  of  George  the  Third,  the 
iife  of  Old  Plymouth  may  be  said  to  end. 
The  great  changes  which  have  so  rapidly 
built  up  the  new  town  did  not  indeed  be- 
gin until  the  opening  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. The  Breakwater,  begun  in  1812, 
but  not  finished  until  1840,  had  made,  long 
before  its  completion,  the  gr^at  basin  of 
the  Sound  a  comparatively  -safe  harbour. 
This  was,  of  course,  greatly  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  town.  But  we  are  dealing 
with  "  Old "  Plymouth,  and  cannot  here 
attempt  to  follow  the  development  which, 
since  the  early  part  of  the  century,  and 
most  conspicuously  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  has  gradually  extended  the  town 
over  the  surrounding  heights  and  valleys, 
until  "  Vapouring  Hill  "  itself  has  become 
covered  with  buildings,  and  the  outposts 
of  Stonehouse  and  Devon  port,  extending 
their  arms  in  like  manner,  have  united 
themselves  closely  with  Plymouth.  Such 
have  been  the  growth  and  the  changes 
since  the  days  when  u  Sutton  juxta  Plym- 
mouthe  "  lay,  a  little  fishing  hamlet,  under 
the  rule  of  the  Augustinian  Prior.  If  "  it 
could  not  be  seen  from  the  sea  "  when  the 
Grand  Duke  Cosmo  landed  at  the  Barbi- 
can, it  now,  from  the  Sound  or  from  the 


Breakwater,  makes  a  grand  foreground  to 
the  distant  landscape,  watched  over  and 
guarded  by  the  purple  Dartmoor  hills,  and 
dignified  by  its  protecting  fortifications, 
which  afford  — -  recently  constructed  as 
many  of  them  are  —  the  latest  testimony 
to  the  wealth  and  national  importance  of 
modern  Plymouth. 

Richard  John  King. 


From  The  Spectator. 
PRINCE  BISMARCK'S  JEREMIAD. 

The  very  curious  and  interesting  speech 
delivered  by  Prince  Bismarck,  on  the  Prus- 
sian Premiership,  its  heavy  responsibilities 
and  its  exceedingly  limited  powers,  with 
his  incidental  remarks  on  the  British  Par- 
liamentary system,  has  excited  exceedingly 
little  notice  in  England,  perhaps  because  a 
good  deal  of  the  speech  was  delivered  in  a 
style  of  Considerable  involution,  and  frank 
as  it  was  in  many  respects,  was  at  first  not 
a  little  misunderstood  in  the  Chamber,  and 
is  certainly  in  parts,  except  to  accomplished 
German  scholars,  not  very  easy  reading. 
Either.the  Prince  was  under  some  embar- 
rassment as  to  what  he  should  say  and 
what  ho  should  suppress,  or  his  recent  ill- 
ness had  made  his  never  very  fluent  style 
rather  more  halting  than  usual.      We  do 
not  doubt  that  the  first  cause  had  more  or 
less  influence.    He  denied,  indeed,  in  the 
second  instalment  of  his  speech,  when  re- 
plying to  Herr  Virchow,  that  there  had 
been  any  disagreements  in  the  Cabinet **  in 
the  usual  sense  of  the  term  "  ("  was  man 
darunter  gewohnlich  versteht").     "Disa- 
greements of  a  kind  to  give  occasion  to 
my  resignation,"  he  said,  "  absolutely  never 
occurred.    In  regard  to  all  Cabinet  ques- 
tions brought  to  decision  by  a  vote,  I  have, 
I  believe,  on  every  occasion  been  in  the 
majority ;  and  it  is  not  the  ground  of  my 
action  that  I  was  ever  out-voted,  that  reso- 
lutions were  arrived  at  which  were  utterly 
unpalatable  to  me,  but  perhaps  it  rather 
wa9,  that  I  cannot  carry  through  all  I  wish, 
—  I  am  perhaps  in  these  respects  too  sau- 
guine  and  too  hasty,  —  or  at  least  that  I 
cannot  do  so  with  such  expenditure  of 
energy  as  alone  remains  at  my  disposal 
when  my  other  work  is  done."     And  this 
very  remarkable  admission  that  the  Prince 
had  not  sufficient  power  as  Prime  Minister 
of  the  Prussian  Cabinet  to  carry  through 
his  own  views  on  matters  of  the  greatest 
importance  without  an  amount  of  wear  and 
tear,  of  discussion,  of  note- writing,  and  of 
minute  urgency  which  was  far  too  much 
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for  his  failing  strength,  runs  through  the 
speech.  He  was  never  out-voted  perhaps 
becaase  he  never  was  able  to  propose  what 
he  wished  in  the  way  of  internal  reforms 
with  a  chance  of  success.  He  bad  not  the 
time  and  strength  to  get  through  the  enor- 
mous preliminary  conditions  of  persuasion, 
which  he  describes  with  the  graphic  force 
of  a  man  of  strong  will  who  half  despised 
and  half  enjoyed  the  work  so  long  as  he 
had  vital  energy  enough  left  for  it,  but 
who  felt  when  the  time  came  that  he  had 
no  longer  spare  energy  for  such  a  task,  that 
it  must  be  given  up,  and  his  work  limited 
to  fields  of  labour  in  which  his  authority 
was  final.  He  complains  that  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Prussia  has  no  power,  like  the 
Prime  Minister  of  England,  of  bringing  to 
his  aid  colleagues  who  may  really  take 
their  cue  from  him,  by  appointing  them  to 
nominal  offices,  like  the  Privy  Seal  or  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  who  by  the  very 
fact  that  they  have  no  heavy  departmental 
labours  have  a  much  larger  amount  of  dis- 
posable energy  for  the  work  of  converting 
their  colleagues  than  the  departmental 
Ministers.  Prince  Bismarck  evidently 
greatly  envies  the  English  Prime  Minister 
this  constitutional  resource,  and  would  be 
glad  to  see  such  offices  invented  in  Prus- 
sia if  the  Prussian  Prime  Minister  might 
have  the  nomination  to  them,  so  as  to  re- 
duplicate in  some  degree  his  own  influence. 
"It  is  the  peculiarity  of  our  case,"  he  said 
despondently, "  that  the  President  of  the 
Cabinet  has  no  greater  influence  on  the 
collective  action  of  the  Administration 
than  any  other  of  his  colleagues,  unless  he 
wins  it  for  himself  by  hard  fighting ;  our 
constitutional  law  gives  him  none.  If  he 
would  win  this  influence  for  himself,  he 
mu8t  do  it  by  requests,  by  persuasion,  by 
efforts  made  at  the  Cabinet  meetings, — in 
short,  by  fighting  for  it  in  a  way  that  taxes 
to  the  utmost  his  powers  of  work.  The 
means  at  his  disposal  are  small,  the  task  is 
great,  and  the  weight  to  be,  moved,  if  you 
have  to  bring  over  a  colleague  to  your 
own  mind,  will  often  not  yield  to  request 
andpersuasion  alone." 

Wnat  Prince  Bismarck  has  had  to  en- 
counter in  the  way  of  passive  department- 
al opposition  to  his  views  he  describes 
with  dolorous  vivacity.  "  If,"  he  said, 
u  within  any  special  office,  a  passive  resist- 
ance against  the  Prime  Minister's  views 
develops  itself, —  a  resistance  in  which  the 
subordinates  of  that  office  participate, — it 
iB  my  experience  that  one  simply  wears 
oneself  out  in  the  effort,  and  comes  to 
recognize  one's  impotence.  When,  then,  I 
had  to  elect  in  what  method  I  would  di- 


minish my  reaponsibilies,  I  could  not,  After 
my  ten  years'  experience,  doubt  that  the 
post  of  Prussian  Prime  Minister  was  the 
one  which  made  the  greatest  drain  on  my 
power  of  work.  On  the  whole,  it  is  not  the 
work  which  wears  us  by  the  corporeal  fric- 
tion in  the  midst  of  which  we,  in  Parlia- 
mentary States,  live,  but  it  is  the  continu- 
ous pressure  of  great  affairs  and  interests 
which  touch  us  as  intimately  as  our  own, 
and  which  are  also  the  interests  of  25  or 
40  millions  of  men.  If  one  may  compare 
small  and  insignificant  things  with  great, 
a  responsible  statesman  at  the  head  of  a 
State  is  in  the  same  kind  of  situation  as 
he  who  on  the  Exchange  is  always  making 
himself  responsible  for  transactions  far 
beyond  his  means,  the  losses  in  which,  if 
he  loses,  he  could  never  replace,  and  in 
regard  to  which  he  hazards  on  the  cast  of 
a  die  not  only  the  chance  of  direct  mate- 
rial loss,  but  honour,  fame,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  country."  This  the  Prince 
would  not  face,  when  he  felt  that  the 
powers  annexed  to  such  vast  responsibili- 
ties were  so  inadequate,  and  he  chose 
therefore  the  office  where  his  authority 
was  more  commensurate  with  his  respon- 
sibility,—  that  of  Chancellor  of  the  Empire. 
In  relation  to  his  duties  as  Chancellor,  he 
says  that  he  has  far  more  really  direct 
power  in  that  capacity  than  he  ever  had 
as  Prussian  Prime  Minister  to  remove  ob- 
stacles out  of  the  way  of  any  policy  he  con- 
siders essential.  In  the  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  Empire  he  can  choose  his 
own  agents,  and  on  any  matter  of  import- 
ance can  say,  "  This  I  will  not  have,  and  I 
can  make  specific  demands  which  have  to 
be  complied  with."  Having  a  very  strong 
conviction  that  "far  more  than  half  his 
work  arose  out  of  his  duties  of  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Prussia,"  and  evidently,  in  his 
own  estimation,  far  less  than  half  his  in- 
fluence,—  assuredly  far  less  than  half  of 
all  such  influence  as  he  had  not  to  earn 
daily,  as  it  were,  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow, 
—  Prince  Bismarck  very  naturally  gave 
up  the  office  of  much  work  and  small  in- 
fluence, to  retain  that  of  comparatively 
little  work  and  great  influence.  And  he 
did  it  evidently  with  the  less  concern, 
because  in  handing  over  the  office  of  Prus- 
sian Prime  Minister  to  so  aged  a  statesman 
as  Herr  Von  Boon,  he  knew, —  and  this  he 
expressly  hints, —  that  the  Prime  Minister- 
ship would  become  nothing  more  than 
a  nominal  office,  —  i.e.y  would  not  be  turned 
into  a  powerful  lever  in  the  hands  of 
another  which  might  one  day  be  used 
against  himself.  The  conviction  running 
'through  the  whole  of  Prince  Bismarck's 
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speech  is  this, —  that  as  regards  not  merely 
foreign  affairs,  properly  so  called,  but  the 
relation  of  Prussia  to  the  rest  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  he  has  in  his  present  double 
office, —  that  of  German  Chancellor  and 
that  of  Prussian  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  —  ample  security  for  complete  con- 
trol, and  for  complete  control  without 
the  "  unfruitful "  toil,  as  he  himself  calls 
it,  of  persuading,  arguing,  entreating, 
and  overbearing  the  opposition  of  de- 
parmental  colleagues  conservatively  in- 
clined. As  regards,  however,  internal 
Prussian  reforms,  he  indicates  not  obscure- 
ly that  he  never  had  near  as  much  of 
power  as  he  was  supposed  to  have  of 
responsibility;  and  that  what  power  he 
had,  he  obtained  not  chiefly  by  his  official 
position  as  Prime  Minister,  but  by  moving 
heaven  and  earth  to  gain  personal  influ- 
ence. He  did  not  see  his  way  to  get 
greater  control  by  leaning  on  the  support 
of  the  popular  majority  in  the  Chamber, — 
first  because  he  did  not  think  any  party 
had  enough  of  a  permanent  and  clear  ma- 
jority to  lean  upon  absolutely, —  next 
because  he  did  not  sufficiently  trust  the 
disinterested  feeling  of  all  parties  for  the 
good  of  the  Empire,  to  rely  on  combina- 
tions intended  to  sustain  national  as 
distinguished  from  party  interests.  He 
thought  the  internal  strength  of  our  Brit- 
ish Government  had  been  seriously 
weakened  by  the  necessity  of  playing  for 
the  adhesion  of  several  conflicting  sections 
of  Parliament,  and  he  was  not  disposed  to 
run  the  same  risk  for  Prussia.  He  was 
persuaded  that  the  Emperor-King  must 
remain  the  true  centre  of  influence  for  the 
Administration,  since  he  alone  stands 
above  all  parties.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
speech  which  is  not  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  assumption  that  Prince  Bismarck 
earnestly  wished  for  a  complete  recon- 
stitution  of  the  Upper  House,  but  found 
that,  partly  owing  to  his  Majesty's  disin- 
clination for  it,  partly  owing  to  the  enor- 
mous effort  it  would  cost  him  to  get  such 
a  measure  accepted  by  the  Cabinet,  it  was 
quite  useless  to  propose  it  formally  to  his 
colleagues.  No  speech  ever  confessed 
more  candidly  the  density  of  the  resisting 
medium  against  the  steady  pressure  of 
which  all  changes  disapproved  by  the  ex- 
isting departments,  and  not  warmly  sup- 
ported by  the  King,  would  have  to  be  car- 
ried. That  the  policy  of  the  Ministry  is 
likely  to  be  quite  in  sympathy  with  his 
own  in  all  that  he  has  achieved  Prince  Bis- 


marck asserts.  But  he  not  only  does  not 
deny,  but  really  affirms  that  there  was 
much  in  the  way  of  internal  reform  which 
he  wished  to  do,  and  could  not  do  for  the 
effort  it  would  have  cost  him  to  get  it  ac- 
cepted by  his  colleagues  and  the  very  con- 
servative departments  they  controlled.  In 
foreign  affairs  and  in  those  affairs  which 
connect  Prussia  with  the  rest  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  ho  can  have  his  own  way 
without  all  this  dust  and  trouble.  To  that, 
therefore,  he  limits  his  energies  for  the 
future,  only  assuring  the  Lower  Chamber 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  any  reversal  of 
the  policy  of  the  past,  —  that  all  they  have 
to  fear  is  that  any  difficult  undertakings 
to  which  he  himself  personally  may  be  in- 
clined will  not  be  attempted  by  his  suc- 
cessor. The  anti-Romanist  policy,— or 
rather,  the  subjugation  of  all  religion  by 
the  State,  — is  to  be  earnestly  pursued 
But  other  changes  to  which  he  might  be 
favourable,  changes  less  closely  connected 
with  the  external  relations  of  Prussia  and 
of  Germany,  will  be  allowed  to  drop. 

This  confession  of  Prince  Bismarck's  is 
remarkable.  It  is  the  confession  that  as 
yet  a  reforming  Prince  Minister  in  Prussia, 
—  with  anything  like  what  we  regard  as  a 
Prime  Minister's  influence,  —  is  impossible 
in  relation  to  purely  internal  affairs.  It  is 
impossible,  because  the  King,  who  is  the 
centre  of  the  Administration,  gives  the 
Prussian  Prime  Minister  no  real  advantage 
over  his  colleagues.  He  must  convince 
them,  talk  them  over,  if  he  is  to  do  any- 
thing ;  and  even  then  the  King  may  and 
probably  will  disapprove,  and  it  will  be  all 
wasted  labour.  It  is  quite  impossible,  in 
the  Prince's  estimation,  to  lean  on  a  Lib- 
eral majority  in  Parliament  for  such  a  task. 
The  time  may  come  when  Prussia  will  be 
able  to  send  up  such  a  Parliament,  bat  it 
is  as  yet  far  distant.'  Internal  reform  in 
Prussia  has  but  one  chance,  —  the  conver- 
sion of  the  King,  and  the  free  use  of  the 
royal  influence^  Were  a  King  without  the 
old  Conservative  leanings  to  ascend  the 
throne,  we  might  see  Prince  Bismarck  re- 
suming his  old  place,  and  trying  to  gain 
for  the  Crown  that  reputation  of  enlighten- 
ment and  progressiveness  which  he  is  so 
reluctant  to  let  the  chiefs  of  any  Parlia- 
mentary majority  earn  for  themselves. 
Prince  Bismarck  is  still  a  royalist  reformer. 
He  wishes  for  reform,  but  he  wishes  the 
King  to  be  the  medium  by  whose  agency 
it  is  granted  to  the  people. 


POPULATION   IN   THE   UNITED   STATES. 
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POPULATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Tribune  given  from  the  returns 
of  the  recent  census  some  very  interesting 
information  respecting  the  distribution  of 
the  foreign  element  in  the  United  States 
and  the  composition  of  the  native-born 
population.    It  appears  that  of  the  38,500,- 
000  in  the  States  5,500,000,  or  just  one  in 
seven  report  themselves  foreign  born.    Of 
the  natives  as  many  as  9,734,845  were  born 
of  parents  both  of  whom  were  foreign ; 
10,521,233  were  born  of  a  foreign  father 
and  a  native  mother ;  and  10,105,626  of  a 
foreign  mother  and  a  native  father.    Thus 
20,626,859  have  one  parent  foreign,  while 
only  about  3,000.000  of  the  present  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States,  or  less  than 
one  in  thirteen,  were  born  of  parents  both 
of  whom  were  themselves  born  in  the 
States.    With  respect  to  the  distribution 
of  the  foreign  immigration  the  correspond- 
ent says:  —  "It  groups  itself  densely  in 
the  commercial  centres  and  the  manufac- 
turing and  mining  districts  of  the  east, 
follows  the  chief  lines  of  railroad  through 
the  middle  States,  spreads  itself  pretty 
evenly  throughout  the  peopled  region  of 
the  West,  %with  a  marked  preference,  how- 
ever, for  the  vicinity  of  great  rivers  and 
lakes.    It  does  not  take  kindly  to  moun- 
tain districts  or  to  soils  of  small  fertility, 
and  prefers  a  forest  to  a  prairie.    Thus 
the  heavily  timbered  regions  of  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin  have  a  larger  foreign  popu- 
lation than  the  prairies  of  Indiana  and  Il- 
linois."   The  above  extract  states  the  law 
of  the  distribution  of  the  entire  foreign 
element,    but   each    separate   nationality 
shows  a   preference   for  certain  districts 
over  others.    Thus  the  Irish,  who  are  re- 
turned   as     numbering     1,855,827,    "are 
massed  in  greatest  numbers  in  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York  City."    The  reason  is  obvious 
enough.    The  Irish  in  the  first  years  of 
the  emigration  were  flying  from  famine, 
and  were,  speaking  generally,  in  the  low- 
est state  of  poverty.    It  was   absolutely 
necessary  for  them,  therefore,  to  get  em- 
ployment at  once  upon  landing,  and  the 
friends  to  whom  they  sent  remittances  to 
come  out  after  them  naturally  settled  as 
near  as  possible  to  those  who  had  helped 
them  out.    But  they  are  not  confined  to 
towns,  though  in  them  they  are  most  nu- 
merous.   "  The  largest  stretch  of  country 
which  they  have  peopled  in  considerable 


numbers  extends  from  Syracuse  to  Buf- 
falo.   Here  their  density  is  from  six  to  fif- 
teen to  the  square  mile.    There  is  also  an 
extensive   district    in    Northern    Illinois, 
and  another  in  North-Eastern  Ohio,  where 
they    number    from  three  to  six  to    the 
square  mile.    The  Germans,  whose  aggre- 
gate number  is  1,690,410,  show  a  fondness 
for  cities  as  well  as  the  Irish."    They  are 
numerous  in  New  York  City,  but  not  in 
the  State ;  in  central  New  Jersey  they  are 
also  in  large  numbers,  but  they  have  cu- 
riously avoided  every  part  of  New  Eng- 
land, except  western  Connecticut.    Their 
chief  settlements  are  between  the  Dela- 
ware and  Susquehanna  in  Pennsylvania,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Ohio  around  Cincinnati, 
along  Lake  Michigan,  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Mississippi  near  Dubuque,  around  St. 
Louis,  and  in  Missouri.    In  these  settle- 
ments their  density  varies  from  3  to  as 
many  as  15  to  the  square  mile,  or  about 
the  same  as  the  Irish  where  they  congre- 
gate.   The  English  immigrants,  who  num- 
ber as  many  as  550,904,  and  the  Welsh, 
who  amount  to  74,533,  are  chiefly  found 
in  and-  around  the  great   cities,  such  as 
New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  and 
wherever    there   are  coalfields  and    iron- 
works.    Their  principal  agricultural  set- 
tlements are  in  western  and  central  New 
York  and  in  Wisconsin.    The  Swedes  and 
Norwegians  together  number  211,574,  and, 
of  course,  some  of  them  are  to  be  found  in 
New  York,   a  few  also  in  Massachusetts 
and  Pennsylvania,  but  nearly  three-fourths 
of  them  are  settled  in  Minnesota,  Wiscon- 
sin and  Illinois.    Chicago  is  their  favourite 
city.    The  immigrants  from    the    British 
provinces,  as  many  as  493,434,  are  princi- 
pally found  along  the  border  line,  but  they 
are  pretty  numerous  also  in  the  manufac- 
turing  districts    of    Massachusetts    and 
Rhode  Island  and  in  the  great  cities.    The 
Chinese    are  returned    as  no  more    than 
62,674;    far  less  numerous,  that  is,  than 
the  Welsh,  and  they  are  scattered  over 
California   and    Nevada.    Their  numbers 
elsewhere  are  unimportant.  Lastly,  we  are' 
told  that  the  immigrants  of  the  so  called 
Latin  races,  including  Mexicans  and  South 
Americans,  do  not  equal  those  from  the  lit- 
tle kingdom  of  Bavaria  alone.    The  Span- 
iards do  not  exceed  3,701,  and  a  third  of 
these  live  in  New  Orleans ;  the  Italians  are 
only  17,149.    But  the  French  muster  a 
larger  contingent ;  they  number  116,240. 
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A  remarkable  instance  of  reduotion  in  an 
original  claim  for  compensation  due  for  the 
death  of  a  near  relative  is  given  in  the  report 
on  British  Burmah,  lately  printed.  It  seems 
that  the  blood  feuds  existing  between  the  hill 
tribes  are  very  detrimental  to  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  trade  of  that  country,  and  during  a 
tour  which  Captain  Strover,  the  political  agent, 
made  in  the  hills  in  company  with  one  of  the 
King's  Ministers  and  four  of  the  Khakbyen 
chiefs,  he  endeavoured  with  considerable  success 
to  reconcile  some  of  these  quarrels  in  such  a 
manner  as  might  form  a  precedent  for  similar 
accommodations  in  future.  The  first  case  took 
its  origin  from  the  meeting  in  1868,  when  80  of 
the  chiefs  entered  into  an  obligation  with  Major 
Sladen  to  protect  all  traders  and  travellers  in 
their  hill  ranges,  on  the  return  from  which  con- 
ference one  of  these  men  was  missing,  and  his 
death  was  in  some  manner  laid  at  the  door  of 
the  British  Government  Captain  Strover  was 
warned  that  the  tribe  intended  to  revenge  the 
man's  death,  but  he  managed  to  open  negotia- 
tions with  one  of  the  chiefs,  who  proved  to  be 
the  brother  of  the  missing  man,  and  who  con- 
sented to  visit  Bhamo  in  order  to  adjust  the 
matter.  On  his  doing  so  he  began  with  a  de- 
mand for  12,000  rupees,  10  buffaloes,  10  bul- 
locks, 10  gongs,  10  slaves,  10  pieces  of  broad- 
cloth, 10  turbans,  10  muskets,  and  several 
other  articles.  Captain  Strover,  on  the  other 
hand,  offered  him  60  rupees,  and  bade  him  to 
reconsider  the  matter;  and  after  numerous  con- 
ferences the  Khakhyens  at  length  extinguished 
the  debt,  and  made  solemn  promises  of  protec- 
tion to  all  travellers,  whether  Burmese  or  Brit- 
ish, on  receiving  200  rupees,  a  gun,  and  a  Bur- 
mese dress  In  another  case,  in  which  the  quar- 
rel had  been  protracted  for  twenty  years,  and 
repeated  reprisals  had  taken  place,  the  matter 
was  finally  compromised  for  the  sum  of  26  ru- 
pees. Pall  Mall. 


M.  Maxims  Du  Camp,  who  is  now  continuing 
in  the  Revue  dee  Deux  Mondes  his  interesting 
studies  of  Parisian  life,  devotes  his  lost  article 
to  the  Mont  de  Piete.  This  institution  met  with 
the  severest  trial  recorded  in  its  history,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  during  the  siege  of 
Paris.  Thus,  while  at  the  end  of  July,  1870, 
its  reserve  capital  amounted  to  8,000,000  f.,  in 
February,  1871,  there  only  remained  of  this 
sum  62,000  f.  The  Mont  de  Piete,  on  the  point 
of  bankruptcy,  was  saved  by  a  loan  of  3,000,- 
000  f.  advanced  by  the  savings  banks.  M.  Max- 
imo Du  Camp  visited  the  magazines  in  which 
the  articles  deposited  at  the  Mont  de  Piete  are 
e  to  wed  away,  and  among  them  found  some  ver- 
itable curiosities.  One  of  the  strangest  of  the 
strange  things  pledged  was  the  bronze  leg  of  a 
statue  whioh  the  sculptor  had  obviously  not  been 
able  to  finish.  An  umbrella  was  shown  which 
had  been  forty-seven  years  in  pledge,  the  origi- 


nal mortgagor  or  his  descendants  having  paid 
interest  for  forty-seven  years  on  the  sum  origi- 
nally advanced.  This  costly  umbrella  found  its) 
match  in  a  white  calico  curtain  which  had  been 
pledged  in  June,  1823,  and,  after  costing  35 
francs  in  annual  interest,  was  sold  the  other  day 
for  6  francs.  In  opposition  to  the  received  be- 
lief on  the  subject,  very  few  workmen,  it  seems, 
are  benefited  or  injured  by  the  Mont  de  PietS. 
Thus  when  the  English  relief  committee,  after 
the  siege  of  Paris,  Bent  20,000  francs  for  the  re- 
demption of  workmen's  tools,  it  appeared  that 
there  were  very  few  workmen's  tools  to  redeem. 
The  sum  transmitted  was  at  first  thought  ridic- 
ulously small,  but  it  was  more  than  enough. 
Only  2,333  tools  had  been  pledged  for  amounts) 
whioh,  altogether,  came  only  to  16,000  francs*. 


Dr.  Henry  Sohli  em ann's  excavations  on 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  site  of  ancient  Troy 
have  brought  to  light  a  series  of  objects  which 
suggest  to  his  mind  an  entirely  new  interpreta- 
tion of  the  word  glaukopis,  as  applied  by  Homer 
to  the  goddess  Athene.  These  objects,  which 
have  been  found  at  various  depths^  down  to  58 
feet  beneath  the  surface,  are  (1)  terracotta 
vases,  ornamented  with  an  owl's  face  and  a  hel- 
met; (2)  similar  vases,  ornamented  with  figures 
composed  of  the  body  of  a  woman  with  the  head 
of  an  owl ;  (8)  numbers  of  small  figures  with 
owl's  faces,  and  being  for  the  rest  of  female 
form.  If  he  is  right  in  taking  these  figures  to 
be  Archaic  representations  of  Athene,  the  pro- 
tecting deity  of  Troy,  the  literal  interpretation 
glaukapis,  as  the  "  owl-faced,"  will  bo  obvious. 
The  locality  and  depth  of  the  find,  and  the 
presence  of  the  helmet,  satisfy  him  that  he  Is 
right  That  the  figures  of  the  goddess  actually 
had  an  owl's  head  instead  of  that  of  a  female  in 
the  early  Homeric  times,  would  be  a  startling 
announcement  were  we  not  aware  of  the  fact 
that  a  very  Archaic  figure  of  Demeter  at  Phi- 
galeia  had,  according  to  Pausanias,  the  head 
and  mane  of  a  horse. 


Influence  or  Foreign  Pollen  ok  th«  Pa- 
bent  Plant.  —  Asa  Gray  adds  {American 
Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  December  1872) 
another  to  the  already  numerous  instances  which 
have  placed  this  mysterious  phenomenon  beyond 
dispute.  An  apple  (spitienberg)  produced  a 
fruit  half  of  whioh  was  (at  least  as  to  the  sur- 
face) spitzenberg,  the  oth\)r  half  russet.  A  tree 
of  the  latter  fruit  stood  about  two  hundred 
yards  off,  The  division  into  two  exactly  equal 
parts  is  quite  unexpected;  as  the  styles  and  oar- 
pels  were  five,  we  should  have  expected  the  di- 
vision to  be  into  fifths.  Moreover,  the  action  of 
the  pollen  in  this  case  is,  morphologically, 
the  calyx,  not  upon  the  pericarp. 
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The  proprietors  of  tho  Congregational  ist  Intend  that  their  journal  shall  merit  and  reward 
tJon  and  con fi donee  second  to  no  other  paper  of  its  class.    In  addition  to  features  which  hare  for 
been  well  known  to  tho  public,  we  call  attention  to  the  following  attractions  for  the  year  1878:  — 

(1)  An  article  each  month  during  the  year  from  tho  pen  of  llcv.  W.  II  H.  MohbaT,  of  Park  Street 
Church.  These  communications  will  be  specially  prepared  for  our  columns,  and  may  bo  expected  to 
speak  lor  themselves  as  tho  efforts  of  this  exceedingly  popular  pastor  and  platform  orator  are  wont  to  do. 
while  he  now  and  then  utters  some  truth  in  a  way  or  in  n  proportion,  which  does  not  satisfy  all  Ortho- 
dox men,  we  take  it  that  nobody  who  really  knows  him  and  his  work,  fails  to  recognize  In  him  one  of  the 
foremost  champions  of  a  truly  evangelical  laith,  and  one  of  the  most  stalwart  assailants  of  unbelief,  error. 
and  evil,  in  high  places  and  in  low;  and  there  aro  no  two  opinions  as  to  tho  freshness  and  Core*  of  his 
way  of  putting  things. 

(2)  The  SoMmtli  School  Department,  containing  comments  every  week  upon  the  Uniform 
School  Lessons  for  1873,  by  Uev.  John  Todd,  D.  D.  Dr.  Todd  needs  no  introduction  to  tho  (rent 
of  Sunday-school  workers,  and  expectations  of  our  readers  as  to  tho  value  of  tho  "  teachers*  help*** 
which  ho  will  furnisli  during  Hie  ensuing  year,  cannot  be  too  sanguine.  Who  will  not  be  too  glad  to  join 
the  •*  teachers'  meeting  M  of  whic  i  this  eminent  and  honored  pastor  is  to  bo  the  leader! 

(3)  A  series  of  articles  bv  the  moat  eminent  English  clergymen,  such  as  Dean  Stanley.  Drs.  Bteney, 
Raleigh,  Allan,  Mullens,  and  Stoughton,  llev.  Paxton  Hood,  and  others.  We  have  taken  great  peine, 
and  arc  involved  in  considerable  ex  pen e.  in  thi  •  endeavour  t.>  introduce  to  our  readers  some  of  tfase  " 
writers  of  the  day,  In  England,  on  religious  subjects,  and  are  conlident  that  these  will  be  articles  of, 
value  and  interest.  , 

(4)  A  sketchy  article  every  month  from  Mrs.  J.  D.  CnAPLrir.    Sho  is  one  of  the  few 
Charm  alike  ail  classes  of  readers,  whether  scholarly  or  unlearned,  old  or  young. 

(5)  A  Children's  Department,  which  includes  each  week  one  or  inoro  articles  printed  In  Jorge  fane. 
These  are  designed  for  tho  youngest  readers,  and.  though  a  new  feature,  they  are  already  looked  lbr  With 
eager  interest,  and  in  a  multitude  of  cases  are  read  aloud  in  ihe  family. 

(6)  Letters  to  a  Grandmother,  by  John  Henry.  1 1  is  both  needless  and  useless  to  attempt  to  describe 
these  letters  of  n  promising  young  man  in  the  city  to  his  country  grandmother.  Tho  quiet  humor,  rich 
simplicity,  and  sterling  common  sense,  di  played  in  his  comments  and  suggestions,  nave  front  the  fleet 
drawn  very  wide  attention  to  these  letters. 

(7)  Letters  once  in  two  weeks  from  Kev.  Horace  James,  our  travelling  correspondent  In 
who  goes  to  Italy,  Egypt,  and  l'alestino,  and  will  give  our  readers  the  benotit  of  his  observations  and 
pcriencc. 

(S)  An  Agricultural  Department  under  tho  charge  of  J.  F.  C.  Hyde,  Esq.    Mr.  Hyde  Is  not  only  w*B 
known  as  one  of  the  leading  agriculturists  and  horticulturists  of  Massachusetts,  bnt  he  knows  how  to 
the  pen  mo*t  effectively,  whether  fn  producing  paragraph  matter  or  more  elaborate  articles,  and  tide 
tore  of  our  paper  may  be  depended  on  as  one  of  interest  and  value  for  those  for  whom  it  is  ' 


"Among  the  Flowees." 


(9)  The  beautiful  Chromo,  Among  titb  Flowters,  19  now  furnished  as  a  gift  to  every  new 
to  the  Congregational  int.  Each  picture  is  supplied  with  a  tine  black  walnut  frame,  making  a  areminm, 
which  as  valued  at  the  .stores.  i.<  worth  certainly  not  lean  than  six  dollars  and  a  Itaff.  It  la  only  uf  eaom> 
ing'a  very  large  number  of  new  subscribers  that  we  shall  be  able  to  carry  out  this  offer  without  pce&niary 
lo-s.  That  this  picture  is  really  a  beautiful  one  and  litted  to  adorn  the  walls  of  any  drawios^room  or 
parlor,  no  one  will  doubt,  wo  think,  after  reading  such  indorsements  of  it  as  are  published  fro  a  week  to 
week  in  the  Congregational ist,  from  such  names  as  John  U.  Whittler.  Dr.  Ray  Palmer,  Ker.  W.  £*»G*tje. 
Henry  Clay  Trumbull,  and  many  others.  Let  the  reader  remember  that  we  furnish  both  tk6  picture  — M 
the  frame  as  a  premium  to  new  subscribers. 


We  have  omitted  to  mention  numerous  features,  such  as  Spectator's  Washington  Letter,  our  _ 

page.    Business  Article,  Market  Reports,  and  various  paragraph  matter,  including  Missionary 

Temperance  and  Health  Items,  Pilgrim's  Chicago  Letter,  and  occasionally  an  entire  page  devoted  to 
topic,  such  as  the  Prayer- Meeting,  and  tho  Family;  but  wo  aro  happy  to  assure  our  friends  that  the 
grrr/athnalist  was  never  more  fully  manned  than  at  present,  four  editors  "giving  it  their  entire  time* 
while  several  department*  are  in  charge  of  experts  out  of  the  office;  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  furnish  a 
paper  this  year  which,  in  ali  its  various  departments,  shall  bo  fresh  and  attractive,  helpful  in  the  family. 
helpful  to  ministers  and  churches  in  their  work,  and  on  the  whole  superior  to  any  previous  rohmw  of 
this  journal. 

The  Congregationaliiit  Is  sent  to  ad  ministers  in  active  service  at  82.00  a  jeax,  bnt  the 
Chromo  cannot  be  furnished  with  It  at  this  reduced  price. 
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AKTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 

BY  G4NBRAL  BOBZKT  H.  LTTLX. 

I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying; 

Ebbs  the  crimson  life-tide  fast, 
And  the  dark  Plutonian  shadows 

Gather  on  the  evening  blast 
Let  thine  arm,  oh  Queen,  support  me, 

Hush  thy  sobs  and  bow  thine  ear; 
Hearken  to  the  great  heart  secrets 

Thou,  and  thou  alone,  must  hear. 

Though  my  scarred  and  veteran  legions 

Rear  their  eagles  high  no  more, 
And  my  wrecked  and  scattered  galleys 

Strew  dark  Act  i  urn's  fatal  shore  — 
Tho*  no  glittering  guards  surround  me, 

Prompt  to  do  their  master's  will, 
I  must  perish  like  a  Roman  — 

Die  the  death,  Triumvir  still 

Let  not  Caesar's  servile  minions 

Mock  the  lion  thus  laid  low; 
'Twas  no  foeman's  hand  that  felled  him  — 

'Twos  his  own  that  dealt  the  blow; 
*  Here,  then,  pillowed  on  thy  bosom, 

Ere  yon  star  shall  lose  its  ray, 
Him,  who,  drunk  with  thy  caresses, 

Madly  threw  the  world  away. 

Should  the  base,  plebeian  rabble 

Dare  assail  my  fame  at  Rome, 
Where  the  noble  spouse  Octavia, 

Weeps  within  her  widowed  home. 
Seek  her!  Say  the  gods  have  told  me, 

Altars,  angel's  circling  wings, 
That  her  blood,  with  mine  oommingled, 

Yet  shall  mount  the  throne  of  kings. 

As  for  thee,  star-eyed  Egyptian, 

Glorious  sorceress  of  the  Nile! 
Light  the  path  to  Stygian  horrors 

With  the  splendour  of  thy  smile; 
Give  to  Caesar  crowns  and  arches  — 

Let  his  brow  the  laurel  twine; 
I  can  scorn  all  Caesar's  triumphs, 

Triumphing  in  love  like  thins. 

I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying. 

Hark!  the  insulting  foeman's  cry! 
They  are  coming!  Quick  —  my  falchion! 

Let  me  face  them  ere  I  die. 
Ah,  no  more  amid  the  battle 

Shall  my  voice  exulting  swell! ' 
Isis  and  Osiris  guard  thee  — 

Cleopatra  —  Rome — farewell! 


No  matter  what  highway  thou  takest, 
The  better  the  farthest  that  leads. 


She  thought  that  she  held  me  in  bondage, 
So  smiling — that  little  blonde  girl! 

Fly!  fly  thee,  away  from  the  siren  — 
As  back  my  defiance  I  hurl! 

Put  the  long  weary  marches  between  us. 
Else  I  yield  to  her  fluttering  curl! 

Every  day  I  have  ridden  so  gaily 
To  meet  but  her  laughter  and  soon, 

Take  care!  —  thou  art  finding  the  pathway 
That  leads  'neath  the  blossoming  thorn! 

Thou  knowest  it  well  —  but  avoid  it, 
Go  seek  we  a  desert  forlorn. 


Her  cheek  like  the  palest  wild  roses. 
Her  voice  like  the  wave  on  the  shore, 

Those  eyes  like  the  Heaven  above  us! 
False  gods!  whom  in  vain  I  adore!  — 

Such  love  songs  my  fancies  are  singing 
Go 'quickly,  my  steed,  I  implore! 

My  soul  is  resuming  its  courage; 

Brave  horse!  thou  hast  gallantly  sped. 
Anathemas  fly  from  me  freely, 

But  my  lieart  is  as  heavy  as  lead. 
My  lips,  which  I  laden  with  curses, 

But  whisper  "  I  love  her,"  instead! 

Ah!  beauty,  capricious  and  cruel. 
Disdainful,  yet  keeping  from  me 

The  power  to  love  others  as  truly 
As  now  I  am  sighing  for  thee! 

If  but  we  had  hearts  without  feeling, 
How  easy  a  lifetime  would  be! 


My  steed!  mend  thy  faltering  paces, 
Each  evening  she  watches  alone; 

Thou  must  run  from  these  dangerous  places 
Where  the  nightingale  utters  her  moan. 

A  tear  may  drop  down  on  thy  fetlock  — 
Why  lingerest  thou  like  a  drone  T 


From  The  Evening,  Post 
HORSE  AND  RIDER. 

[VBOM  THB  VBJEirOH  OF  OtJSTAVX  If  ADAUD.] 

Mt  foot  I  have  put  in  the  stirrup, 
Go  quickly,  my  fleetest  of  steeds, 

Thy  master's  beet  will  and  intentions 
Are  weak  as  the  quivering  reeds! 


Thou  seest  the  lane  'neath  the  branches 
Where  the  sunbeams  but  enter  and  die? 

Ha!  there  is  the  turf  gemmed  with  daisies, 
And  the  road  we  attempted  to  fly! 

Oh!  feeblest  of  horses  and  riders, 
Who  cannot  get  lest  if  they  try! 


But  on!  we  must  on  with  our  journey, 
Ah,  no!  wait  a  moment,  and  see, 

Perhaps  the  white  hand  at  the  window 
Is  waving  a  signal  to  me  : 

We  must  make  our  adieus,  my  brave  ooarser. 
To-morrow  our  Journey  shall  be! 

M.  ».  w.  s. 
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Prom  The  Edlnbuig h  Berlew. 
THE  WORKS  OF  THACKERAY.* 

The  pure  humourist  is  one  of  the  rarest 
of  literary  characters.  His  nature  is  not 
content  with  detecting  foibles,  nor  his  pen 
with  pointing  them  out  for  derision;  his 
purpose  is  infinitely  higher  and  nobler. 
The  humourist  must  have  emotions,  nerves, 
sensibilities,  and  that  marvellous  sympa- 
thy with  human  nature  which  enables  him 
to  change  places  at  will  with  other  mem- 
bers of  his  species.  Humour  does  not  pro- 
dace  the  sneer  of  Voltaire ;  it  rather  smiles 
through  the  tear  of  Montaigne.  "True 
humour,"  it  has  been  wisely  said,  "  springs 
not  more  from  the  head  than  from  the 
heart;  it  is  not  contempt,  its  essence  is 
love ;  it  issues  not  in  laughter,  but  in  still 
smiles,  which  lie  far  deeper.  It  is  a  sort 
of  inverse  sublimity ;  exalting  as  it  were 
into  our  affections  what  is  below  us,  while 
sublimity  draws  down  into  our  affections 
what  is  above  us.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  bloom 
aod  perfume,  the  purest  effluence  of  a 
deep,  fine,  and  loving  nature."  Without 
humour,  society  would  exist  in  Icelandic 
snows:  wit,  like  the  winter  Bun,  might 
glint  upon  the  icebergs,  but  they  would 
not  be  plastic  in  hU  glance  —  calm,  lofty, 
and  cold  they  must  remain.  But  humour 
is  the  summer  heat  that  generates  while  it 
smiles  —  the  power  which  touches  dead 
things  and  revivifies  them  with  its  gener- 
ous warmth  and  geniality.  Wit  engages 
and  amuses  the  individual  intellect;  hu- 
mour knits  hearts  together;  is,  in  truth, 
in  a  broad  sense,  that  "  touch  of  nature 
which*  makes  the  whole  world  kin.'1  Now 
the  world  may  be  regarded  as  being  com- 
posed of  three  classes,  viz.,  those  of  us  who 
laugh,  those  with  whom  we  laugh,  and 
those  at  whom  we  laugh ;  and  the  tender- 
ed solicitude  is  experienced  by  each  unit 
of  humauity  lest,  through  some  fortuitous 
circumstances,  he  should  irretrievably  find 
himself  a  denizen  of  the  last-named  class. 
To  some  of  the  first  class  is  given  the 
power  of  directing  the  laughter  of  others, 

•  L  The  Work*  of  William  Makepeace  Thackeray. 
In  twelve  volume*  (Popular  Edition).  London: 
1871-71 

2.  Illustrated  Library  Edition  of  the  Work*  of 
W.  M.  Thackeray.  In  twenty-two  volumet.  Lon- 
don. 


and  this  power  is  current  as  wit ;  when  to 
the  faculty  of  originating  ridicule  is  added 
the  power  of  concentrating  pity  or  pathos 
upon  the  subject,  this  may  be  styled  hu- 
mour. But  the  irony  must  be  subjugated 
to  the  feeling.  The  heart  must  love  while 
the  countenance  may  smile.  It  will,  then, 
be  perceived,  in  view  of  these  distinctions, 
how  the  humourist  may  assert  a  claim  in 
all  great  and  essential  things  superior  to 
that  which  can  be  advanced  by  the 
wit.  Humourists  are  the  salt  of  the  na- 
tional intellectual  life.  England,  who 
occasionally  claims  a  questionable  supe- 
riority in  some  respects  over  other  nations, 
may,  in  the  growth  of  genuine  humour,  be 
allowed  the  pre-eminence,  Germany  ap- 
proaching her  perhaps  in  the  nearest  de- 
gree. What  other  literature,  since  the 
days  of  Elizabeth,  can  show  such  a  roll  of 
humourists  as  that  which  is  inscribed  with 
the  names  (among  others)  of  Richardson, 
Addison,  Steele,  Prior,  Gay,  Smollett, 
Fielding,  Sterne,  and  Goldsmith?  Yet 
after  the  closing  names  of  this  galaxy  a 
dearth  was  witnessed  like  that  which  im- 
mediately preceded  their  advent.  It  ap- 
pears as  though  the  soil  of  literature,  hav- 
ing grown  to  its  utmost  capacity  the  pro- 
duct of  humour,  demanded  time  for  recu- 
perating its  powers.  During  the  past 
thirty  or  forty  years  another  growth 
sprang  up,  and  Hood,  Lamb,  and  other 
inheritors  of  the  marvellous  gift  have  en- 
riched the  world  with  the  perfume  of  their 
lives  and  works.  Amongst  the  latest  band 
of  humourists,  however,  there  is  no  name 
more  remarkable  or  more  justly  distin- 
guished than  that  which  is  now  under  con- 
sideration. 

From  the  operation  of  various  causes, 
the  works  of  Thackeray  have  not  hitherto 
enjoyed  a  circulation  commensurate  with 
their  intrinsic  merits.  The  sale  of  the  best 
of  his  writings  in  his  lifetime  fell  far  short 
of  the  popular  demand  for  the  works  of 
Scott  or  Dickens.  But  their  hold  on 
society,  and  the  recognition  of  their  per- 
manent value  and  excellence,  have  gone 
on  steadily  increasing  with  each  succeed- 
ing year,  and  very  recently  a  new  and 
complete  edition  of  tbem  has  been  issued, 
which  is  within  the  reach  of  all  readers. 
I  At  this  period,  then,  it  may  be  fitting  to 
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consider  the  life's  work  of  thia  deepest  and 
purest  of  modern  English  satirists. 

It  was  in  these  pages  that  the  first  sub- 
stantial recognition  of  the  genius  of  the 
author  of  "  Vanity  Fair "  appeared :  a 
quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed  since 
then;  but  in  the  short  period  between 
that  epoch  in  his  career  and  his  death,  a 
rapid  succession  of  brilliant  works  issued 
from  his  pen — a  pen  facile  to  charm,  to 
instruct,  and  to  reprove.  These  works 
have  fully  justified  the  terms  of  praise  in 
which  we  referred  to  his  first  great  fiction. 
Yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  A  writer 
of  fiction  of  equal  excellence  who  had  so 
little  of  the  inventive  and  imaginative 
faculty.  Keenness  of  observation  and  a 
nice  appreciation  of  character  supplied 
him  with  all  the  materials  of  his  creations. 
He  wrote  from  the  experience  of  life,  and 
the  foibles  of  mankind  which  he  satirized 
were  those  that  had  fallen  under  his  no- 
tice in  the  vicissitudes  of  his  own  career, 
or  might  sometimes  be  traced  in  the  re- 
cesses of  his  own  disposition.  The  key, 
therefore,  to  Thackeray's  works  is  to  be 
found  in  his  life ;  and  few  literary  biogra- 
phies would  be  more  interesting,  if  it  were 
written  with  a  just  and  discriminating  pen. 
We  would  venture  to  suggest  to  his  ac- 
complished daughter,  who  has  shown  by 
her  own  writings  that  some  at  least  of  his 
gifts  have  descended  to  her  by  inheritance, 
that  she  should  untertake  a  task  which  no 
one  else  can  *  fulfill  with  so  natural  and 
delicate  a  feeling  of  her  father's  genius. 
Probably  it  might  already  have  been  at- 
tempted, bat  for  the  extreme  repugnance 
of  Thackeray  himself  to  allow  his  own  per- 
son to  be  brought  before  the  world,  or  to 
suffer  the  sanctity  of  private  correspond- 
ence to  be  invaded.  Nobody  wrote  more 
amusing  letters;  bat  he  wrote  them  not 
for  the  public.  As  it  is,  even  his  birth 
and  descent  have  not  been  correctly  stated 
in  the  current  works  of  the  day.  His 
great  grandfather  was  in  the  Church,  once 
Master  of  Harrow,  and  afterwards  an 
Archdeacon.  He  had  seven  sons,  one  of 
whom,  also  named  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray,  entered  the  Civil  Service  of 
India,  became  a  Member  of  Council, 
and  sat  at  the  Board  with  Warren  Hast- 
ings, some  of  whose   minutes  he  signed. 


The  son  of  this  gentleman,  and  the  father 
of  our  novelist,  was  Richmond  Thackeray, 
also  a  Civil  servant,  who  died  in  1816  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty.  Thackeray  him- 
self was  born  at  Calcutta,  in  1811,  sod 
was  seut  to  England  when  he  was  seven 
years  old.  On  the  voyage  home  the  Tea- 
sel touched  at  St.  Helena,  where  the  child 
saw  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  black  ser- 
vant who  attended  him  attributed  .to  the 
ex-Emperor  the  most  ravenous  propensi- 
ties. **  He  eats,"  said  the  sable  exaggera- 
tor, "  three  sheep  every  day,  and  all  the 
children  he  can  lay  hands  on."  The  joke 
figured  years  afterwards  in  one  of  Thack- 
eray's sketches.  This  early  connexion 
with  India  left  its  mark  in  his  memory, 
and  the  pleasant  allusions  to  the  great 
Ramch  under  and  the  Bundelcnnd  bank 
were  suggested  by  the  traditions  of  his 
own  infancy.  He  inherited  from  his  fath- 
er (who  died  when  he  was  five  years  old)  s 
considerable  fortune,  part  of  which  had  for- 
tunately been  settled  on  his  mother,  who 
was  re-married  to  Major  Carmichael  Smyth. 
The  remainder  was  left  at  his  own  disposal, 
and  rendered  him  an  object  of  envy  and 
admiration  to  his-less  fortunate  contempo- 
raries. The  boy  was  sent  to  the  Charter- 
house, where  he  remained  for  6ome  years ; 
and  here  again  the  reader  familiar  with  his 
works  may  trace  a  multitude  of  allusions 
to  his  school-days  under  Dr.  Russet,  then 
the  master  of  that  school.  About  the 
year  1828  he  went  up  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  the  friend  and 
contemporary  of  Tennyson,  Venables, 
John  Mitchell  Kemble,  Charles  and  Arthur 
Buller,  John  Sterling,  R.  Monckton  Milnes, 
and  of  that  distinguished  set  of  men,  some 
of  whom  had  preceded  him  by  a  year  or 
two,  who  formed  what  was  called  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Apostles,  though  he  was  not 
himself  a  member  of  that  Bociety.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  at  Cambridge  Thacker- 
ary  gave  no  signs  of  distinguished  ability. 
Ho  was  chiefly. known  for  his  inexhausti- 
ble drollery,  his  love  of  repartee,  and  for 
his  humourous  command  of  the  pencil. 
But  his  habits  were  too  desultory  for  him 
to  enter  the  lists  of  academic  competition, 
and,  like  Arthur  Pendennis,  he  left  the 
University  without  taking  a  degree.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one  he  entered  upon  Lon- 
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don  life ;  he  visited  Weimar,  which  he  af- 
terwards portrayed  as  the  Court  of  Pum- 
pernickel ;  and  he  was  frequently  in  Paris, 
where  his  mother  resided  since  her  second 
marriage.  His  fortune  and  position  in  so- 
ciety seemed  to  permit  him  to  indulge  his 
tastes  and  to  live  as  a  gentleman  at  large. 
But  the  dream  was  of  short  duration. 
Within  a  few  months  he  contracted  a 
sleeping  partnership  which  placed  his 
property  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who 
turned  out  to  be  insolvent,  and  the  fortune 
he  relied  on  was  lost  before  he  had  en- 
joyed it.  The.  act  was  one  of  gross  im- 
prudence, no  doubt,  and  he  suffered  bit- 
terly for  it;  but  it  is  not  true,  as  has  some- 
times been  supposed,  from  his  lively  de- 
scription of  scenes  of  folly  and  vice,  that 
be  lost  his  money  by  his  own  personal  ex- 
travagance. Thus  then  he  found  himself, 
at  two  or  three  and  twenty,  with  very  re- 
duced means,  for  he  had  nothing  to  live 
on  but  the  allowance  Iris  mother  and 
grandmother  were  able  to  make  him ;  with 
no  profession,  with  desultory  tastes  and 
habits,  and  with  no  definite  prospects  in 
life  before  him.  His  first  scheme  was  to 
tarn  artist  and  to  cultivate  painting  in  the 
Louvre,  for  he  now  resided  chiefly  with 
his  relations  in  Paris.  But  in  the  art  of 
design  he  was,  in  truth,  no  more  than  an 
accomplished  amateur.  The  drawings 
with  which  he  afterwards  illustrated  his 
own  books  are  full  of  expression,  humour, 
grace,  and  feeling ;  but  they  want  the  cor- 
rectness and  mastery  of  the  well-trained 
artist.  He  turned  then,  with  more  hope, 
at  the  age  of  thirty,  to  the  resources  of 
the  pen.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  all  his 
literary  productions  of  this,  his  earlier  pe- 
riod, were  anonymous;  and  his  literary 
efforts,  though  not  wanting  in  pungency 
and  an  admirable  style,  were  scattered  in 
multifarious  publications,  and  procured 
for  him  but  small  profit  and  no  fame. 
These  years  from  thirty  to  seven-and- 
thirty,  which  ought  to  have  been  the 
brightest,  were  the  most  cheerless  of  his 
existence.  He  wrote  letters  in  the  "  Times •' 
under  the  signature  of  ManliuB  Pennialin- 
us.  He  wrote  an  article  on  Lord  Brough- 
am in  the  «  British  and  Foreign  Review," 
which  excited  attention.  But  political 
writing  —  even    political    sarcasm  —  was 


not  his  forte ;  and  when  politics  ceased  to 
be  a  joke,  they  became  to  him  a  bore. 
Amongst  other  experiments  he  accepted 
the  editorship  of  a  London  daily  news- 
paper  called    "The    Constitutional    and 
Public  Ledger  "  but  —  like  its  namesake, 
which  had  been  started  and  edited,  a  few 
years  before,  by  another  man  of  great  lit- 
erary genius,  destined  to  achieve  in  after- 
life a  more  illustrious  career  —  this  jour- 
nal lingered  for  ten  months  and  then  ex- 
pired.   The  foundation  of  "  Punch  "  was  a 
work  after  Thackeray's  own  heart,  and  he 
contributed  largely  to  the  earlier  num- 
bers.   But  it  was  not  till  1841  that  he 
really  began  to  make  his  mark  in  litera- 
ture, under  the  well-known  pseudonym  of 
Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh,  a  name  in  which 
the  dream  of  the  artist  still  haunted  the 
fancy  of  the  humourist.    In  the  midst  of 
these  perplexities,  with  that  genuine  ten- 
derness of  feeling  which  lay  at  the  bottom 
of  all  his  sarcasms,  Thackeray  fell  in  love, 
and  married  a  young  lady  who  might  have 
sat  for  the  portrait  of  his  own  Amelia,  but 
who  was  not  better  endowed  than  himself 
with  this   world's  goods,  and  much   less 
able  than  himself  to  battle  with  adverse 
fortune.    But  his  domestic  life  was  over- 
clouded by  a  greater  calamity  than  these, 
and  the  malady  of  his  wife  threw  a  per- 
manent cloud  over  the  best  affections  of 
his  heart,  which  were  thenceforward  de- 
voted to  his  children  alone.    Such  was  the 
school  in  which  the  genius  of  Thackeray 
was  educated.    It  was  not  imaginative ; 
it  was  not  spontaneous ;  it  was  the  result 
of  a  hard  and  varied  experience  of  life  and 
the  world.    It  left  him  somewhat  prone 
to  exaggerate  the  follies  and  baseness  of 
mankind,  but  it  never  froze  or  extinguished 
his  love  and  sympathy  for  justice,  tender- 
ness and  truth.    In  1847,  when  he  was 
si x-and- thirty    years    of   age,   he    braced 
himself  up,  for  the  first  time,  for  a  great 
and  continuous    literary    effort,  and    ho 
came  before  the    world,  which  hitherto 
had  known  him  only  as  a  writer  of  jests 
and  magazine  articles,  as  the  author  of 
44  Vanity  Fair."    His  style,  which  was  the 
result  of  the  most  careful  and  fastidious 
study,  had  now  attained  a  high  degree  of 
perfection.    In  the  comparison  which  was 
naturally   drawn     between   himself  and 
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Dickens,  then  in  the  heyday  of  popularity, 
it  was  obvious  that  in  the  command  of  the 
English  language  Thackeray  was  incom- 
parably the  master.  His  style  was  to 
the  style  of  Dickens  what  marble  is  to 
clay ;  and  although  he  never  attained  to 
the  successful  vogue  of  his  contemporary, 
in  his  lifetime,  it  was  evident  to  the  criti- 
cal eye  that  the  writings  of  Thackeray 
had  in  tbcm  that  which  no  time  could 
dim  or  obliterate. 

With  this  novel,  then,  so  surprising  in  its 
frankness  and  in  its  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  commenced  a  career  which  could 
know  no  repression.  A  mine  of  gold  had 
been  struck,  and  the  nuggets  were  cast  up 
freely  by  the  hands  of  the  hard  and  honest 
worker.  In  the  writing  of  books  admired 
bv  every  hater  of  pretence,  and  the  delivery 
oi  lectures  which  were  as  new  in  their 
style  and  treatment  as  his  novels,  the  rest 
of  the  life  of  Thackeray  passed  away.  The 
last  fifteen  years  of  it  were  years  of  success, 
celebrity,  and  comparative  affluence.  He 
had  attained  a  commanding  position  in  lit- 
erature and  in  society,  though  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  except  in  a  very  small 
circle  of  intimate  friends,  he  rarely  put 
forth  any  brilliant  social  qualities,  flow 
he  impaled  snobbery  in  "  Punch  "  and  gave 
a  new  impetus  to  serial  literature  by  his 
editorship  of  the  "  Cornhill  Magazine,"  are 
facts  too  widely  disseminated  to  be  dilated 
upon.  A  most  goodnatured  editor,  con- 
scientious as  well  as  kind,  was  Thackeray ; 
but  the  work  was  not  to  his  taste,  and  after 
a  short  period  he  relinquished  it  at  a  large 
pecuniary  sacrifice.  To  that  terrible  per- 
son, the  owner  of  a  u  rejected  contribution," 
he  was  frequently  most  generous,  breaking 
the  literary  disappointment  with  the  solace 
of  a  bank-note  in  many  instances.  But  he 
found  it  painfully  difficult  to  say  "  No " 
when  it  became  imperative  to  reject  would- 
be  contributors,  and  fled  from  the  field  in 
despair  accordingly.  To  a  friend  he  said 
on  one  occasion, "  How  can  I  go  into  society 
with  comfort  ?  I  dined  the  other  day  at 
's,  and  at  the  table  were  four  gentle- 
men whose  masterpieces  of  literary  art  I 
had  been  compelled  to  decline  with  thanks." 
So  he  informed  his  readers  for  the  last  time 
that  he  would  "  not  be  responsible  for  re- 
jected communications.1'  On  Christmas 
Eve,  1863,  came  the  event  which  touched 
the  heart  of  Britain  with  a  genuine  grief. 
The  not  altogether  uneventful  career  cf 
one  of  the  truest  and  best  of  men  was 
closed.  When  it  was  known  that  the  au- 
thor of  M  Vanity  Fair  "  would  charm  the 
world  no  longer  by  his  truthful  pictures  of 
English  life,  the  grief  was  what  we  would 


always  have  it  be  when  a  leader  of  ths 
people  in  war,  arts,  or  letters  is  stricken 
down  in  battle  —  deep,  general,  and  sin- 
cere. 

Postponing  for  the  moment  a  considera- 
tion of  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  leading 
characteristics  of  Thackeray's  genius,  a 
certain  measure  of  insight  into  the  author's 
mind  may  be  gained  by  a  glance  at  hit 
works  —  premising  that  they  are  not  taken 
in  strict  chronological  order.  First,  with 
regard  to  his  more  important  novels.  The 
key  with  which  he  opened  the  door  of  fame 
was  undoubtedly  "  vanity  Fair."  Though 
other  writings  of  a  less  ambitious  nature 
had  previously  come  from  his  pen,  until 
the  production  of  this  book  there  was  no 
evidence  that  Thackeray  would  ever  as- 
sume the  high  position  in  letters  now  unan- 
imously awarded  to  him.  But  here,  at 
any  rate,  was  demonstrative  proof  that  a 
new  star  had  arisen.  And  yet  general  as 
was  this  belief  no  intelligible  grounds 
were  for  a  time  assigned  for  it.  The  nov- 
elist himself  always  regarded  his  first  work 
as  his  best ;  though  we  think  that  in  this 
respect  he  has  followed  the  example  of 
Milton  and  other  celebrated  authors,  and 
chosen  as  his  favourite  that  which  is  not 
absolutely  the  best,  though  it  may  be  equal 
to  any  which  succeeded  it.  Probably  the 
book  was  one  round  whose  pages  a  halo 
had  been  thrown  by  various  personal  cir- 
cumstances. But  the  famous  yellow  cov- 
ers in  which  the  "  Novel  without  a  Hero  " 
originally  appeared  were  not  at  first  soughs 
after  with  much  avidity.  Soon,  however, 
it  became  known  that  a  new  delineator  of 
life  was  at  work  in  society,  and  one  whose 
pen  was  as  keen  as  the*  dissecting  knife  of 
the  surgeon.  An  author  had  sprung  up  who 
dared  to  shame  society  by  a  strong  and 
manly  scorn,  and  by  proclaiming  that  it 
ought  to  loathe  itself  in  dust  and  ashes. 
The  world  was  not  unwilling  to  read  the 
reflection  of  its  foibles  and  its  vices  mir- 
rored with  so  much  wit,  originality,  and 
genius.  How  account  otherwise  for  the 
favour  which  the  work  subsequently  at- 
tained, when  it  lacked  as  a  novel  many  of 
those  characteristics  for  which  novels  ars 
most  eagerly  read?  To  the  initial  diffi- 
culty of  a  story  without  a  hero,  the  writer 
had  voluntarily  added  that  of  a  lack  of 
consecutiveness  and  completeness.  It  was 
probably  begun  by  the  author  not  only 
without  a  hero,  but  without  a  plot  We 
doubt  whether  any  of  his  novels  were 
written  on  a  plan.  Some  of  them  evidently 
turned  under  his  pen  into  something  quite 
different  from  what  he  had  originally  in- 
tended.   His  mode  of  narrative  consists  in 
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a  series  of  pictures  after  the  manner  of 
Hogarth,  but  their  popularity  sufficiently 
attested  their  accuracy.  There  is  no  one 
character  in  "  Vanity  Fair  "  which  can  be 
deemed  perfectly  satisfactory  —  not  that 
the  public  always  cares  for  that,  preferring 
sometimes  the  most  thoroughpaced  villany 
(viewing  authorship  as  a  question  of  art) 
to  the  most  superlative  virtue.  Becky 
Sharp,  the  unprincipled  governess,  has 
been  as  unduly  detested  as  Amelia  Sedley 
has  been  too  lavishly  praised.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  earlier  chapters  to  prove 
that  Becky  Sharp  was  naturally  and  en- 
tirely unprincipled  and  unscrupulous,  and 
it  was  evidently  the  intention  of  the  author 
to  show  that  society  might  justly  assume  a 
great  portion  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
after-aevelopment  of  those  qualities.  With 
certain  ground  to  work  upon,  and  given 
conditions  as  adjuncts,  the  influence  of  so- 
ciety on  natures  like  Becky  Sharp's  would 
be  to  encrust  them  with  selfishness  and 
superinduce  complete  hypocrisy.  If  hero- 
ine there  be  in  the  novel  it  is  this  clever 
adventuress,  and  except  on  some  half-dosen 
occasions  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  a 
pity  approaching  to  contempt  for  the  char- 
acter of  Amelia  Sedley,  who  is  intended  to 
personify  the  good  element  an  author  gen- 
erally casts  about  to  discover  in  concocting 
a  story.  Captain  Dobbin  is  overdrawn, 
and  one  js  well-nigh  tempted  to  wish  that 
be  had  a  little  less  virtue  and  a  little  more 
selfishness.  While  we  love  him  he  has  a 
tendency  to  make  us  angry.  The  most 
masterly  touches  in  the  volume  are  those 
in  which  the  portraits  of  the  Marquis  of 
Steyne  and  of  Sir  Pitt  Crawley  are  sketch- 
ed. The  aristocracy  furnish  the  villains 
and  the  most  contemptible  specimens  of 
the  race,  whilst  the  excellent  persons  come 
from  the  ranks  of  the  middle  class  and  the 
poor — their  namby-pambyism,  however, 
now  and  then  reducing  their  claims  to  our 
regard.  The  author  speaks  for  the  most 
part  in  his  own  person,  and  herein  lies  one 
of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  success  of 
the  book.  We  feel  the  satirist  at  our  el- 
bow; he  is  not  enveloped  in  thick  folds  in 
the  distance ;  as  we  read  his  trenchant  ob- 
servations and  withering  sarcasms  we  can 
almost  see  the  glances  of  scorn  or  of  pity 
which  he  would  assume  when  engaged  in 
his  task.  Well  might  the  world  exclaim 
that  this  was  no  novice  who  thus  wrote  of 
its  meannesses  and  its  glory,  its  virtues  and 
its  vices.  This  novel  lifted  him  at  once, 
and  justly,  into  the  position  of  one  of  the 
ablest  writers  of  subjective  fiction.  It  is 
especially  remarkable  in  connexion  with 
w  Vanity  Fair  "  to  note  the  extremely  little 


conversational  matter  in  a  tale  of  this 
great  length;  another  proof  that  the 
strength  of  the  anthor  lay  not  in  the  con- 
ventional groove  of  the  novelist,  but  in 
those  other  powers  of  Thackeray  —  rare 
observation,  an  acute  penetration  of  mo- 
tives, an  abhorrence  of  sham  or  pretence, 
and  an  entirely  new  and  genuine  humour. 
In  "  Pendeonis,"  the  next  great  work  bv 
Thackeray,  there  is  not  only  some  approach 
to  a  consecutive  plot,  but  we  are  inclined 
to  think  finer  drawing  of  individual  char- 
acter than  in  its  predecessor.  There  is  not 
so  much  brilliancy  of  writing,  but  there  is 
a  considerable  advance  in  the  art  of  the 
novelist.  With  all  the  graphic  touches 
which  took  form  in  the  features  of  Becky 
Sharp,  Amelia  Sedley,  and  Captain  Dobbin, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  earlier  work  to 
compare  with  the  portraits  of  George  War- 
rington, Helen  Pendeonis,  and  Laura.  The 
hero  Arthur  is  one  who  succumbs  to  the 
ordinary  temptations  of  life,  and  has  very 
little  attaching  to  him  of  that  romance  in 
which  a  hero  is  generally  expected  to  be 
enshrined.  Because  it  was  so  natural  the 
book  was  not  regarded  at  first  as  very  suc- 
cessful: nothing  could  be  truer  to  the 
original  than  the  manner  in  which  Arthur 
Pendennis  is  sketched,  and  his  love  pas- 
sages with  Miss  Fotheringay,  the  actress, 
are  naively  related ;  but  it  was  of  course 
impossible  to  become  inspired  with  the 
same  feelings  towards  him  as  were  excited 
by  the  chivalrio  heroes  of  Scott.  A  man 
who  resorts  in  the  morning  to  a  bottle  of 
soda  water  to  correct  the  exuberant  spirits 
of  the  night  before  is  not  calculated  to 
awaken  much  personal  adoration.  He  is 
too  fallible,  and  the  novel-re  a*ding  com- 
munity demands  sinless  heroes  and  heroines 
ere  it  consents  to  raise  them  to  the  lofty 
pedestal  accorded  to  its  greatest  favour- 
ites. There  is  no  exaggeration  in  a  single 
portrait  to  be  found  in  "  Pendennis ;  "  all 
are  true ;  are  true  to  the  minutest  detail, 
and  the  author  has  simply  acted  as  the 
photographer  to  his  clients  —  he  "  nothing 
extenuates  or  sets  down  aught  in  malice." 
The  early  follies  of  Pendennis,  and  his 
university  career — which  was  chiefly  no- 
ticeable for  splendid  suppers  and  dealing* 
with  money-lenders  at  a  hundred  per  cent. 
«*—  are  described  with  no  sparing  pen. 
The  case  is  typical  of  thousands  now,  and 
is  no  credit  to  the  youth  of  the  universi- 
ties. '*  Only  wild  oats,"  the  apologists  for 
undergraduate  extravagance  remind  us; 
but  there  is  no  natural  necessity  that  this 
particular  university  crop  should  be  sown ; 
many  men,  worthy  men  too,  are  compelled 
to  go  through  life  without  the  satisfaction 
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of  bavins  ruined  their  friends  by  their 
follies.  The  result  overtook  Pendennis 
which  righteously  succeeds,  we  suppose,  to 
dissipation  and  neglect  of  study.  When 
the  degree  examinations  came  ''many  of 
bis  own  set  who  had  not  half  his  brains, 
but  a  little  'regularity  and  constancy  of 
occupation,  took  high  places  in  the  hon- 
ours or  passed  with  decent  credit.  And 
where  in  the  list  was  Pen  the  superb,  Pen 
the  wit  and  dandy,  Pen  the  poet  and 
orator  ?  Ah,  where  was  Pen  the  widow's 
darling  and  sole  pride  ?  Let  us  hide  our 
bends  and  shut  up  the  page.  The  lists 
came  out;  and  a  dreadful  rumour  rushed 
through  the  University  that  Pendennis  of 
Boniface  was  plucked."  Yet  though  he 
fled  from  the  University  the  widow  went 
on  loving  him  still,  just  the  same,  and  little 
Laura  hugged  to  her  heart  with  a  secret 
passion  the  image  of  the  young  scape- 
grace. So  inexplicable  and  so  devoted  is 
the  character  of  woman !  The  little  or- 
phan paid  the  debts  of  the  dashing,  clever 
hero.  More  sketches  of  society  with  its 
hollowness  and  pretence  follow  this  revela- 
tion, and  then  we  find  Arthur  in  the  mod- 
ern Babylon  soon  to  become  the  friend  of 
George  Warrington,  who  was  destined  to 
be  his  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend. 
The  brains  of  our  hero  now  became  of 
service,  and  in  dwelling  on  his  intellectual 
labour  Thackeray  details  the  secret  his- 
tory of  a  literary  hack,  together  with  the 
story  of  the  establishment  of  a  newspaper 
for  "  the  gentlemen  of  England,"  the  pro- 
spectus of  which  was  written  by  Captain 
Shandon  in  Fleet  prison.  Brilliant  in- 
deed were  the  intellectual  Bohemians  who 
wrote  for  that  witty  and  critical  journal. 
There  are  no  more  interesting  or  amusing 
sketches  in  the  whole  of  the  author's  nov- 
els than  those  relating  to  this  paper,  and 
the  intimate  knowledge  displayed  in  the 
details  of  the  schemes  of  rival  printers 
and  publishers  was  a  part  of  the  author's 
own  dearly  bought  experience.  Arthur  is 
strangely  consoled  in  his  endeavours  to 
live  by  the  aid  of  literature  by  his  uncle 
Major  Pendennis,  who  assures  him  that 
'*  poetry  and  genius,  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
were  devilishly  disreputable  "  in  his  time. 
But  success  waits  on  him,  and  he  can 
afford  to  smile  at  the  eccentric  officer- 
Were  it  not  for  the  closing  pages  of  "  Pen- 
dennis "  wo  could  almost  feel  angry  with 
Thackeray  for  challenging  our  inter- 
est in  Arthur.  But  the  lesson  he  had  to 
teach  compensates  for  all  disappointments. 
No  stones  are  to  be  unnecessarily  thrown 
at  the  erring,  and  the  shadows  in  Penden- 
nia's  life  are  to  teach  others  how  to  avoid 


similar  errors.  The  unworthy  often  ran 
away  with  the  honours.  The  history  of 
Pendennis  closes  with  fruition  for  the  hero, 
while  the  nobler  character,  George  War- 
rington, suffers  disappointmeut.  But  then 
the  novelist  justly  observes :  — 

"If  the  best  men  do  not  draw  the  great 
prises  in  life,  we  know  that  it  has  beeo  so  or- 
dained by  the  Ordainer  of  the  lottery;  we  own, 
and  see% daily,  how  the  false  and  worthless  live 
and  prosper,  while  the  good  are  called  awsj, 
and  the  dear  and  young  perish  untimely.  We 
perceive  in  erery  man's  life  maimed  htpptnea, 
the  frequent  falling,  the  bootless  endeavour,  the 
straggle  of  right  and  wrong,  in  which  the 
strong  often  succumb  and  the  swift  fail;  we  see 
flowers  of  good  blooming  in  foul  places,  asm  the 
most  lofty  and  splendid  fortunes  flaws  of  vioe 
and  meanness,  and  stains  of  evil,  and,  knowing 
how  mean  the  best  of  us  is,  let  us  give  a  band 
of  charity  to  Arthur  Pendennis,  with  all  bit 
faults  and  shortcomings,  who  does  not  claim  to 
be  a  hero,  but  only  a  man  and  a  brother." 

Passing  by  temporarily  the  lectures  on 
the  Humourists  in  order  to  preserve  the 
chain  of  novels  unbroken,  we  come  to  a 
work  which  is  perhaps  the  most  satisfac- 
tory of  all  Thackeray's  writings,  regarding 
them  purely  in  the  light  of  literary  art 
There  are  few  productions  in  the  world  of 
fiction  which  exhibit  the  finish  of  "Es- 
mond/1 for  the  author  has  not  only  drawn 
his  characters  with  unusual  skill,  but  de- 
lighted the  reader  with  repeated  bursts 
of  natural,  unaffected  eloquence,  in  lan- 
guage sedulously  borrowed  from  the  age 
of  Steele  and  Addison.  As  regards  style, 
indeed, "  Esmond  "  is  an  incredible  tour-de* 
force,  and  is  by  far  the  most  original  of  all 
his  books.  For  the  first  time  the  author 
transplants  u*  to  that  age  which  afterwards 
became  of  such  absorbing  iuterest  to  him 
that  he  could  not  tear  himself  away  from 
it ;  so  imbued  was  he  altogether  with  the 
literature  of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  and 
George  I.  that  at  last  he  seemed  to  live  in  it. 
At  his  death  he  had  another  work  in  con- 
templation whose  period  was  fixed  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  is  easy  even  to  the 
uninitiated  to  discover  that  Thackeray 
wrote  this  history  of  Esmond,  a  colonel  in 
the  service  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Anne, 
thoroughly  con  amore.  He  revelled  in  his 
theme  and  in  the  associations  it  brought 
with  it.  Genial,  witty  Dick  Steele  and 
Mr.  Joseph  Addison  are  introduced  to  us, 
and  we  see  them,  along  with  Esmond,  drink- 
ing the  Burgundy,  which,  says  Addison, 
"  my  Lord  Halifax  sent  me."  We  are  car- 
ried through  portions  of  Marlborough'! 
campaigns,  and  the  spirit  blazes  with  en- 
thusiasm at  the  pluck  which  wrought  such 
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reliant  deeds,  and  brought  undying  honour 
on  the  British  arms.  The  avarice  and  am- 
bitions of  the  brilliant  Churchill  are  for- 
gotten as  the  plans  of  his  consummate  gen- 
ius are  unravelled.  Esmond's  career  with 
General  Webb  is  traced  with  intense  in- 
terest, and  the  scenes  become  as  real  to  us 
as  they  undoubtly  seemed  to  the  author. 
The  plot  of  the  book  is  not  of  the  happiest 
description,  the  machinations  of  the  Jacob- 
ites being  interwoven  largely  with  the 
thread  of  the  narrative.  The  hero  loves  in 
the  outset  Deatrix  Esmond,  daughter  of  a 
viscount,  and  the  devotion  he  exhibits  to 
the  idol  of  his  heart  and  his  imagination  is 
something  extraordinary  even  in  compari- 
son with  the  loves  of  other  heroes.  Beatrix, 
however,  was  unworthy  of  it :  homage  she 
would  receive,  true  passion  she  seemed  inca- 
pable of  returning.  Self-willed  to  a  degree, 
the  noble  nature  of  such  a  man  as  Esmond 
was  a  sealed  book  to  her.  His  gravest 
feelings  she  treated  with  levity,,  and  at 
length  her  conduct  with  the  Pretender 
broke  the  spell,  and  threw  down  from  its 
lofty  pedestal,  once  and  for  ever,  the  idol 
he  had  set  op.  Like  the  marble  it  was 
beautiful  to  the  eye ;  like  the  marble  it  was 
cold  and  insensible  to  the  touch.  Finally 
Esmond  contracts  a  union  with  Beatrix's 
mother,  Lady  Castlewood,  still  handsome 
and  comparatively  young,  and  who  had 
always  cherished  the  memory  of  Esmond 
as  one  whom  she  dearly  loved  in  his  youth. 
Her  affection  for  him  had  never  waned. 
The  volume  closes  with  their  settlement 
on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  in  a  calm<and 
serene  happiness.  The  autobiographer, 
in  describing  their  Virginian  estate  and 
Transatlantic  life,  says :  —  "  Our  diamonds 
are  turned  into  ploughs  and  axes  for  our 
plantations,  and  into  negroes,  the  happiest 
and  merriest,  I  think,  in  all  this  country ; 
and  the  only  jewel  by  which  my  wife  sets 
any  store,  and  from  which  she  -hath  never 
parted,  is  that  gold  button  she  took  from 
my  arm  on  the  day  when  she  visited  me  in 
prison,  and  which  she  wore  ever  after,  as 
the  told  me,  on  the  tenderest  heart  in  the 
world."  In  reading  "  Esmond,''  so  cleverly 
is  the  story  told,  and  with  such  ease  and 
truthfulness,  that  the  reader  does  not  stay 
to  note  what  a  difficult  task  the  novelist 
has  set  himself  in  venturing  to  deal  with  a 
plot  more  than  commonly  unattractive. 
Thackeray,  however,  is  nowhere  the  slave 
of  a  plot ;  and  in  sometimes  deliberately 
fighting  against  conventional  construction 
and  probability,  he  has  proved  by  his  suc- 
cess in  enlisting  interest  and  sympathy 
that  he  wielded  the  pen  of  a  master.  The 
world  can  forgive  its  hero  for  not  doing ' 


what  ninety-nine  heroes  in  a  hundred  per- 
form, when  his  history  is  related  with  the 
fidelity  and  ability  which  distinguish  "  Es- 
mond.1' There  are  more  characters  care- 
fully and  vividly  drawn  in  this  book  than 
are  to  be  found  in  the  entire  novels  of  many 
popular  writers;  and  that  pungency  of 
Thackeray's  pen  which  cuts '  through  in- 
dividualities as  sharply  and  clearly  as  the 
diamond  cuts  through  the  glass,  is  here  in 
foil  operation.  It  was  as  superior  to  its 
predecessor  as  the  latter  was  to  almost  all 
the  novels  of  the  time.  In  regard  to  his- 
torical portraiture  it  has  never  been  ex- 
celled ;  to  read  it  once  is  to  be  struck  with 
its  eloquence  and  power ;  to  read  it  a  sec- 
ond time  is  to  be  impressed  with  its  fidelity 
and  photographic  accuracy. 

Thackeray  rose  to  the  perfection  of  his 
art  in  fiction  in  "  The  Newcomes ; "  and  it 
is  such  books  as  this  which  show  us  what 
a  fine  teacher  and  instructor  the  novel  may 
become  in  the  hands  of  genius.  In  the 
representation  of  human  nature  this  story 
is  worthy  of  Richardson  or  Fielding.  It  is 
the  chef  <r<Buvrey  in  our  opinion,  of  its  au- 
thor. There  is  not  lacking  that  infinite 
sarcasm  observable  in  previous  works,  but 
the  writer  has  touched  more  deeply  the 
springs  of  human  sympathy.  Within  the 
whole  scope  of  fiction  there  is  no  single 
character  which  stands  out  more  nobly  For 
the  admiration  of  readers  to  all  time  than 
that  of  Colonel  Newcome.  The  painter  of 
that  portrait  alone  might  well  lay  claim  ' 
to  an  undying  canvas.  As  faithfully  and 
as  naturally  as  though  limned  by  the  hand 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  himself  the  features 
of  the  old  soldier  appear  before  U3.  Hav- 
ing written  "  The  Newcomes  "  Thackeray 
may  be  said  to  have  shaken  hands  as  an 
equal  with  the  two  or  three  great  masters 
or  fiction.  If  it  be  the  province  of  the 
novelist  to  depict  human  nature  as  it  is,  it 
must  be  conceded,  at  any  rate,  that  there 
was  nothing  else  left  for  the  author  to  do 
to  entitle  him  to  the  highest  honours  of 
his  class.  Nor  is  it  a  little  singular  too 
that  in  the  story  just  mentioned  Thackeray 
has  given  us  the  best  female  character 
which  has  proceeded  from  his  fertile  brain, 
—  Ethel  Newcome.  She  comes  to  us  as 
the  sweet  teacher  of  more  goodness  and 
religion  than  a  whole  company  of  preach- 
ers. We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  her 
cousin  Clive  Newcome  that  to  look  into 
her  eyes  would  be  almost  too  much  for 
such  unworthy  imperfect  creatures  as  men, 
and  that  she  is  one  of  that  rare  class  of 
beings  sent  into  the  world  occasionally  to 
tell  us  that  Heaven  has  not  altogether  for- 
gotten us.    What  a  story  of  society  "  The 
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Newcotnes  *•  is !  First  we  have  the  Newcome 
family,  with  Sophia  Alethea,  whose  mission 
and  Belf-imposed  duty  it  was  "  to  attend  to 
the  interests  of  the  enslaved  negro;  to 
awaken  the  benighted  Hottentot  to  a 
sense  of  the  truth ;  to  convert  Jew,  Turks, 
Infidels,  and  Papists ;  to  arouse  the  indif- 
ferent aud  often  blasphemous  mariner ;  to 
guide  the  washerwoman  in  the  right  way ; 
to  head  all  the  public  charities  of  her  sect, 
and  do  a  thousand  secret  kindnesses  that 
none  knew  of;  to  answer  myriads  of  let- 
ters, pension  endless  ministers,  and  supply 
their  teeming  wives  with  continuous  baby 
linen,"  —  all  which  she  did  "  womanfully  " 
for  nigh  fourscore  years.  Then  we  have 
the  Honeymans,  with  the  singular  story  of 
the  Rev.  Charles.  Clive  Newcome's  uncles 
occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  narrative, 
and  Sir  Barnes  Newcome  appears  and  con- 
trives to  earn  our  unmitigated  contempt. 
Grey  Friars  looms  into  view,  with  the  hero 
Clive  at  school  within  its  precincts.  Good 
James  Binnie  is  introduced,  and  honest  J. 
J.  Ridley.  Electioneering  contests,  with 
all  their  humour,  are  portrayed,  while  the 
scheming  members  of  society  are  also 
flayed  for  their  snobbery.  From  the  heart- 
lessness  of  vampires  and  fools  —  the  Flo- 
racs,  the  Kews,  &c,  —  we  are  pleased  to 
hurry  away  and  to  light  upon  sucn  passages 
of  sweetness  and  beauty  as  this,  where  the 
Colonel  on  his  arrival  in  England  from  In- 
dia is  welcomed  by  his  little  niece  Ethel :  — 

**  He  took  a  little  slim  white  hand  and  laid  it 
down  on  his  brown  palm,  where  it  looked  all  the 
whiter;  he  cleared  the  grizzled  moustaohio  from 
his  mouth,  and  stooping  down  he  kissed  the  lit- 
tle white  hand  with  a  great  deal  of  grace  and 
dignity.  There  was  no  point  of  resemblance, 
and  yet  a  something  in  the  girl's  look,  voice, 
and  movements,  whioh  caused  his  heart  to 
thrill,  and  an  image  out  of  the  post  to  rise  up 
and  salute  him.  The  eyes  whioh  had  bright- 
ened his  youth  (and  which  he  saw  in  his  dreams 
and  thoughts  for  faithful  years  afterwards  as 
though  they  looked  at  him  out  of  heaven) 
seemed  to  shine  upon  him  after  five  and  thirty 
years.  He  remembered  such  a  fair  bending 
neck  and  clustering  hair,  such  a  light  foot  and 
airy  figure,  such  a  slim  hand  lying  in  his  own— 
and  now  parted  from  it  with  a  gap  of  ten  thou- 
sand long  days  between.  ...  Parting  is  death, 
at  least  as  far  as  life  is  concerned.  A  passion 
comes  to  an  end;  it  is  carried  off  in  a  coffin,  or 
weeping  in  a  post-chaise;  it  drops  out  of  life 
one  way  or  other,  and  the  earth  clods  close  over 
it,  and  we  see  it  no  more.  But  it  has  been  part 
of  our  souls  and  it  is  eternal.  Does  a  mother 
not  love  her  dead  infant  T  a  man  his  lost  mis- 
tress? with  the  fond  wife  nestling  at  his  side, 
—  yes,  with  twenty  ohildren  smiling  round  her 
knee.    No  doubt,  as  the  eld  soldier  held  the 


girl's  hand  in  his,  the  little  talisman  led  htaa 
back  to  Hades,  and  he  saw  Leonora." 

The  book  has  its  love  passages  —  in  some 
cases  sad  and  miserable.  Chapters  of  pa- 
thetic interest  abound,  where  the  world  is 
exhibited  at  its  old  tricks  of  topsy-turvy  — 
Lady  Clara  loving  Jack  Belsize  and  being 
beloved  madly  in  return,  while  her  hand  is 
sold  to  Sir  Barnes  Newcome,  "society,*9 
forsooth,  blessing  the'bargain.  Clive  mar- 
ried to  Rosey  Mackenzie,  whom  he  loves 
in  a  way,  though  bis  real  devotion  belong? 
to  his  cousin,  who  is  put  into  the  matrimo- 
nial auction -and  knocked  down  to  an  idi- 
otic member  of  the  peerage.  As  for  the 
marriages  which  "have  been  arranged," 
who  has  not  heard  uttered,  as  our  satirist 
asks,  •'  the  ancient  words,  '  I  promise  to 
take  thee,'  &o.,  knowing  them  to  be  un- 
true ;  and  is  there  a  bishop  on  the  bench 
that  has  not  Amen'd  the  humbug  in  his 
lawn  sleeves,  and  called  a  blessing  over  the 
kneeling  pair  of  perjurers  ?  "  Hypocrisy 
and  humbug  are  succeeded  by  disaster  ia 
the  novel.  The  grand  old  Colonel  is  ruined 
by  the  failure  of  the  celebrated  Bandel- 
cund  Bank,  but  "when  there  comes  in  his 
need  a  cheque  from  one  whom  he  had 
helped  in  days  gone  by,  the  bankrupt 
Colonel  only  exclaims,  "  I  thank  my  God 
Almighty  for  this  1 "  and  passes  on  the 
cheque  immediately  to  another  sufferer. 
The  story  rapidly  progresses.  The  death 
of  Colonel  Newcome  is  told  with  a  pathos 
almost  unequalled,  and  dear  old  Grey 
Friars  becomes  once  more  the  witness  of  a 
scene  to  be  ever  held  in  remembrance. 
After  this  sad  incident  the  novel  speedily 
ends,  with  tho  united  happiness  of  the  two 
children  whom  the  Colonel  had  most  dearly 
loved.  It  is  one  of  the  few  books  which 
we  close  with  regret  when  we  have  finished 
them.  Genial,  generous,  and  noble  in  its 
sentiments,  we  seem  almost  to  touch  the 
mind  of  Thackeray  while  perusing  it  It 
gives  us  full  assurance  that  his  mission  was 
of  far  wider  import  than  thai  of  a  mere 
scourger  of  society.  It  is  evidently  writ- 
ten by  a  man  who  loves  the  world,  though 
he  hates  its  follies.  He  has  acorn  for  its 
dissimulation,  indignation  for  its  oppres- 
sion, smiles  for  its  happiness,  and  tears  for 
its  woes. 

In  continuation  of  his  previous  novel 
"  Esmond,"  Thackeray  returned  to  the  his- 
torical vein  in  "  The  Virginians,"  whioh 
follows  the  fortunes  of  the  Esmond  family 
after  its  migration  to  America.  It  was 
one  of  his  characteristics  that  the  crea- 
tions of  his  art  acquired  bo  complete  a 
reality  that  he  could  not  part  from  them, 
and  they  continued,  as  it  were,  to  live  on, 
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and  reappeared  in  his  later  works  long 
after  the  fiction  which  had  given  birth  to 
them  had  come  to  a  close.    Thus  his  "  Vir- 
ginians ".  grew  out  of  "  Esmond/'  and  it  is 
one  of  the  pleasantest  of  his  works.    The 
coarse  of  true  love  pursues  a  devious  way, 
and  the  follies  of  one  character  serve  to 
set  iu  bold  relief  the  heroism  of  others. 
The  fairer  sex  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  treatment  they  receive  at  the 
hands  of  our  author,  and  in  this  story 
two  of  their  species  are  immortalized  in  a 
setting  for  which  we  shall  be  for  ever 
grateful.    But  while  we  are  interested  in 
much  love  we  are  also  admonished  by  much 
morality,  though  the  moralizing  of  Thack- 
eray on  all  occasions  is  anything  but  offen- 
sive.   He  has  the  gift  of  so  exhibiting 
foibles  and  weaknesses  that  there  is  no 
need  for  him  to  lash  himself  into  a  furious 
state  of  indignation,  as  the  manner  of 
some  is ;  that  calm,  sneering  smile  is  suffi- 
ciently effectual;  heavy,  clumsy  weapons 
or  bludgeons  may  make  much  demonstra- 
tion, but  it  is  the  lisjht,  piercing  touch  of 
the  pointed  steel  which  is  the  most  dan- 
gerous.   Thackeray  manages  to  find  the 
one  vulnerable  point  in  our  armour;  he 
introduces  the  rapier  of  his  sarcasm,  and 
we  are  slain.    There  is  no  withstanding 
bis  weapon.     Surely  the  world  should  be 
the  better  for  the  fearless  work  which  this 
man  accomplished!    Honestly  has  he  be- 
sought it  to  discard  its  deceit  and  selfish- 
ness, and  who  knows  but  vast  results  have 
followed  the  teaching  of  the  life-long  les- 
son?   Does  he  not  ask  us,  brother  man,  to 
be  more  true  to  ourselves,  to  our  own  na- 
ture; to  drop  the  cloak  which  we  per- 
petually wear  when  we  step  forth  into  the 
world  ?    He  would  have  man  walk  abroad 
upright,  strong  in  his  own  virtue,  and  not 
•shamed  to  meet  his  fellows,  as  though  in 
the  great  came  of  life  he  was  determined 
to  revoke  through  every  trick  in  order  to 
seize  upon  the  stakes.    And  is  it  so  very 
inhuman  to  help  a  friend  or  brother  that 
it  has  become  so  uncommon  ?    Are  the 
heavens  always  to  appear  as  brass  when 
the  cry  for  help  is  raised  ?    Harry  Esmond 
Warrington  "in  his  distress  asked  help 
from  his  relations;  his  aunt  sent  him  a 
tract  and  her  blessing ;  his  uncle  had  busi- 
ness out  of  town,  and  could  not,  of  course, 
answer  the  poor  boy's  petition.  .  .  .My 
Lord  and  Lady  Skinflint,  when  they  con- 
sult in  their  bedroom  about  giving  their 
luckless  nephew  a  helping  hand,  and  deter- 
mine to  refuse,  and  go  down  to  family 
prayers    and    meet    their   children    and 
domestics,  and  discourse  virtuously  before 
them  and  then  remain  together  and  talk 


nose  to  nose  —  what  can  they  think  of  one       . 
another  ?  and  of  the  poor  kinsman  fallen 
among  thieves  and  groaning  for  help  un- 
heeded ?    How  can  they  go  on  with  those 
virtuous  airs?    How  can  they  dare  look 
each  other  in  the  face  ? "    Brave  writer  I    , 
these  are  manly  words,  but  the  world  in 
great  part  still  practises  the  selfish  princi- 
ple.   It  takes**  long  time  to  make  it  un- 
derstand that  a  religious  tract,  though  pos- 
sibly very  cheap,  is  not  very  filling  to  the 
hungry  stomach,  nor  does  it  go  far  in 
clothing  the  shivering  limbs.    Cropping 
up  here  and  there  in  his  sparkling  leaves, 
such  are    the    lessons    Thackeray  would 
teach.    In  novels  like  "The  Virginians" 
they  are  subordinate  to  the  more  leading 
purposes  of  the  story,  but  human  nature 
has  changed  little  since  the  period  when 
its  scenes  were  fixed.    Graphic  pictures  of 
American  scenery  abound  in  its  pages,  and 
celebrated   characters   of   the    reign    of 
George    II.   appear  on  the  stage.      The 
philosophy  of  the  novel  may  not  be  pro- 
found, but  it  is  always  plain  and  unmis- 
takeable.     If  there  be  any  failure  per- 
ceptible, it  is  a  failure  possessed  in  common 
with  the  greatest  writers  and  dramatists, 
who,  in  attempting  to  depict  the  men,  the 
morals,  and  the  manners  of  a  preceding 
age,  have  never  been  able  entirely  to  get 
rid  of  their  own. 

The  remaining  works  of  fiction  pro- 
duced subsequently  to  "  The  Virginians  " 
are  somewhat  slight  in  their  construction 
(with  the  exception  of  one  to  be  named), 
but  generally  exhibit  great  power.  The 
exception,  as  regards  length  and  plot,  is 
"The  Adventures  of  Philip,"  a  work 
worthy  almost  to  take  rank  with  any  of 
those  which  are  more  widely  known,  on 
account  of  its  extremely  realistic  pictures 
of  life,  and  its  depth  of  human  interest. 
In  the  sketches  of  those  "who  robbed 
Philip,  those  who  helped  him,  and  those 
who  passed  him  by/'  we  come  upon  varie- 
ties of  love,  passion,  and  duplicity  drawn 
with  wondrous  skill.  The  saa  parts  of  the 
story  are  written  with  indelible  ink,  and 
all  through  that  fine  nervous  sensibility 
which  should  distinguish  the  highest  nov- 
elists is  strikingly  apparent.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  that  beautiful  story  of 
the  "  Hoggarty  Diamond."  Of  the  me- 
moirs of  that  extraordinary  youth  Barry 
Lyndon,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
more  than  that  they  are  told  with  no  dim- 
inution of  vigour ;  all  the  later  short  stories 
of  Thackeray,  in  fact,  are  written  in  Eng- 
lish noticeable  for  its  simplicity  and  purity. 
The  wine  is  not  so  tart,  does  not  sparkle 
quite  so  much,  but  it  is  mellower  and  there 
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is  greater  body  in  it.  What  could  more 
conclusively  exhibit  this  than  the  story 
the  author  left  unfinished, "  Denis  Duval "  ? 
Here  we  have  the  last  lines  he  ever  wrote 
—  lines  which  triumphantly  dispose  of  the 
taunt  that  'J  hackeray  was  writing  himself 
out.  Of  few  can  it  be  said  that  their  later 
works  exhibit  a  strength  and  genius  un- 
dimmed  by  time.  Yet  Thackeray  was  one 
of  these.  The  period  of  decadence  had 
not  set  in  with  him.  He  had  only  just 
reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  he  had  taken 
no  steps  on  his  descent.  To  his  powers  of 
perception,  and  his  possession  of  the  criti- 
cal faculty  in  no  small  degree,  "  The 
Roundabout  Papers/'  the  inimitable  Paris, 
Irish,  and  Eastern  Sketches,  and  his  imita- 
tions of  contemporary  authors,  bear  ample 
testimony ;  while  "  The  Snob  Papers," 
burlesques  and  ballads,  overflow  with 
comic  humour.  As  regards  the  author- 
ship of  ballads  alone,  we  have  no  writer 
of  verft  de  socidtd  at  the  present  time  who 
could  be  put  into  competition  with  him. 
"Please man  X."  is  famous;  yet  even 
Praed  or  Father  Prout  can  show  nothing 
better  than  "  Peg  or  Limavaddy,"  "  At  die 
Church  Gate,"  and  "  Little  Billee."  Novel, 
sketch,  ballad,  or  essay,  Thackeray  has 
summed  up  in  great  part  the  lessons  he 
would  inculcate  in  verses  which  will  be 
within  recollection :  — 

•«  O,  Vanity  of  Vanities! 

How  wayward  the  decrees  of  Fate  are; 
How  very  weak  the  very  wise, 
How  very  small  the  very  great  are!         j 

"  Though  thrice  a  thousand  years  are  post, 
Since  David's  son  the  sad  and  splendid. 
The  weary  King  Eoolesiast, 
Upon  his  awful  tablets  penned  it,  — 

"  Methinks  the  text  is  never  stale, 
And  life  is  every  day  renewing 
Fresh  comments  on  the  old,  old  tale, 
Of  Folly,  Fortune,  Glory,  Ruin." 

In  noticing  the  various  works  of  Thack- 
eray thus  briefly,  we  have  purposely  left 
the  lectures  on  the  Four  Georges  and  the 
English  Humourists  till  the  close,  as  they 
belong  to  a  new  and  entirely  distinct  class 
of  effort.  Probably  this  was  the  first  oc- 
casion on  which  a  writer  assumed  the  lec- 
turer and  the  critic  in  one.  Those  who 
were  privileged  to  hear  the  author  deliver 
his  lectures  in  person  will  remember  how 
he  took  the  town  by  storm,  and  the  same 
enthusiasm  was  manifested  when  Thack- 
eray came  to  Edinburgh  and  visited  the 
principal  towns  in  England  and  America, 
where  the  whole  of  the  intellectual  classes 
of  the  population  flocked  to  hear  him.    To 


hear  the  opinions  of  a  well-known  literary 
man  on  his  distinguished  predecessors  de- 
livered vivd  voce  was  naturally  attractive, 
and  the  imposing  form  of  Tit  marsh  with 
his  snowy  hair  has  not  yet  passed  oat  of 
the  recollection  of  bis  auditors.  We  heard 
him  on  the  age  in  which  he  was  thoroughly 
at  home.  He  had  made  that  period  in  a 
manner  his  own  by  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  all  its  leading  spirits,  and  he  appeared 
to  strike  a  chord  of  self-satisfaction  when 
he  said,  "  I  knew  familiarly  a  lady  who  had 
been  asked  in  marriage  by  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  who  had  been  patted  on  the  head  by 
George  I."  This  immediately  takes  him 
to  the  time  of  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Steele, 
Pope,  and  Swift,  and  he  is  happy.  He 
then  goes  on  to  talk  pleasantly  of  the 
times  and  manners  of  the  Four  Georges, 
not  sparing  the  gall  of  satire,  however, 
when  he  deems  it  necessary  to  mix  it  with 
his  ink.  As  a  citizen  of  the  time  he  thus 
describes  the  advent  of  the  First  George, 
and  the  facts  of  history  but  too  fully  jus- 
tify the  sweeping  condemnation. 

"  Here  we  are,  all  on  our  knees.  Here  Is  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  prostrating  himself 
to  the  head  of  his  church,  with  Kielmonsegge 
and  Sohulenberg  with  their  ruddled  cheeks 
grinning  behind  the  Defender  of  the  Faith. 
Here  is  my  Lord  Duke  of  Marlborough  kneeling, 
too,  the  greatest  warrior  of  all  tunes;  he  who 
betrayed  King  William  —  betrayed  Ring  Junes 
I.  —  betrayed  Queen  Anne  —  betrayed  England 
to  the  French,  the  Elector  to  the  Pretender,  the 
Pretender  to  the  Elector;  there  are  my  Lords 
Oxford  and  Bolingbroke,  the  latter  of  whom  dm 
just  tripped  up  the  heels  of  the  former;  and  if 
a  month's  more  time  had  been  allowed  him, 
would  have  had  King  James  at  Westminster." 

But  foolish  as  the  foreign  gentleman 
was,  he  was  astute  enough  to  see  through 
loyalty  of  this  description.  The  bargain 
with  England  was  that  she  wanted  a  Prot- 
estant puppet,  and  as  George  was  not  un- 
willing, for  a  consideration,  matters  were 
arranged.  Though  not  without  his  faults, 
George  I.  had,  as  Thackeray  points  out,  the 
countervailing  virtues  of  justice,  courage, 
and  moderation.  In  introducing  his  im- 
mediate successor,  the  essayist  sketches  a 
memorable  scene.  An  eager  messenger 
in  jack  boots,  who  had  ridden  from  Lon- 
don, forced  his  way  into  a  bed-room  in 
Richmond  Lodge,  where  the  master  was 
taking  a  nap  after  dinner.  With  a  strong 
German  accent  and  many  oath 3,  the  man 
on  the  bed,  starting  up,  aske<l  who  dared 
to  disturb  him  ?  "lam  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,' '  said  the  messenger.  The  awakened 
sleeper  hated  Sir  Robert.  "I  have  the 
honour  to  announoe  to  your  Majesty,  that 
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jour  royal  father,  King  George  I.,  died  at 
Osnaburg,  on  Saturday  last,  the  10th  in- 
stant." "  Dot  is  one  big  lie  !  "  roared  oat 
his  Sacred  Majesty  King  George  II.,  but 
that  was  how  he  came  to  be  monarch  nev- 
ertheless. The  Second  George  was  more 
wrongheaded  than  his  father,  and  Eugland 
was  saved  during  many  years  of  his  reign 
by  the  strong  will  of  that  strange  mixture 
of  courage,  dissoluteness,  statesmanship, 
and  meanness,  Sir  Robert  Waipolo,  and  by 
the  good  sense  and  tact  of  Queen  Caroline. 
Brave  the  King  undoubtedly  was,  but  in 
and  round  his  court  there  was  the  old 
sickly  air  of  corruption,  fed  rather  than 
suppressed  by  a  sycophant  clergy.  The 
trenchant  words  of  the  great  satirist  are 
not  a  whit  too  strong  in  which  to  describe 
the  godlcssness  and  hypocrisy  of  the  period. 
And  when  the  sovereign  died,  some  of  the 
divines  carried  their  cant  behind  the  grave, 
and  referred  to  their  master  as  one  too 
good  for  earth.  They  had  crawled  in  the 
dost  before  his  mistresses  for  preferment, 
and  having  got  it,  must  of  course  pay  for 
it  somehow.  Diving  beneath  the  surface 
of  society,  Thackeray  wisely  says,  "  It  is  to 
the  middle  class  we  must  look  for  the  safety 
of  England ;  the  working  educated  men, 
away  from  Lord  North's  bribery  in  the 
senate;  the  good  clergy  not  corrupted 
into  parasites  by  the  hope  of  preferment ; 
the  tradesmen  rising  into  manly  opulence ; 
the  painters  pursuing  their  gentle  calling; 
the  men  of  letters  in  their  quiet  studies ; 
these  are  the  men  whom  we  love  and  like 
to  read  of  in  the  last  age/'  With  theBe 
classes  pure  and  sound,  kings  and  puppets 
may  sport  with  impunity ;  the  kingdom  is 
safe ;  it  is  when  the  middle  classes  are  cor- 
rupt and  worthless  that  the  foundations  of 
society  begin  to  break  up.  Pleasant  gossip 
of  the  good  but  obstinate  King  George, 
the  third  of  his  name,  is  vouchsafed  to  us, 
with  glimpses  of  his  pure  court —  would  it 
had  always  been  so  —  within  whose  pre- 
cincts many  a  battle  was  won  over  his 
opponents  by  the  dogged  monarch.  Then 
we  come  to  the  period  of  his  terrible  mal- 
ady, and  in  describing  the  closing  scene  of 
all,,  the  essayist  breaks  out  into  a  passage 
of  touching  eloquence,  which  we  transcribe 
here  as  being  in  nis  most  successful  vein  :  — 


« 


What  preacher  need  moralise  on  this  story; 
what  .words  save  the  simplest  are  requisite  to 
tell  it  T  It  is  too  terrible  for  tears.  The  thought 
of  such  a  misery  smites  me  down  in  submission 
before  the  Ruler  of  kings  and  men,  the  Monarch 
Supreme  over  empires  and  republics,  the  inscru- 
table Dispenser  of  life,  death,  happiness,  vie- 
tory.  *  O,  brothers! '  I  said  to  those  who 
heard    me    first    in    America  —  *0  brothers! 


speaking  the  same  mother  tongue  —  O  comrades' 
enemies  no  more,  let  us  take  a  mournful  hand 
together  as  we  stand  by  this  royal  corpse,  and 
call  n  truce  to  battle!  Low  he  lies  to  whom  the 
proudest  used  to  kneel  once,  and  who  was  oast 
lower  than  the  poorest;  dead,  whom  millions 
prayed  for  in  vain.'  Driven  off  the  throne; 
buffeted  by  rude  hands;  with  his  children  in  re- 
volt; the  darling  of  his  old  age  killed  before  him 
untimely;  our  Lear  hangs  over  her  breathless 
lips  and  ories :  *  Cordelia,  Cordelia,  stay  a 
little!' 

'Vex  not  his  ghost — oh!  let  him  pass  — he 

hates  him 
That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  tough  world 
Stretch  him  out  longer! ' 

Hush!  strife  and  quarrel,  over  the  solemn  grave! 
Sound,  trumpets,  a  mournful  march.  Fall, 
dark  curtain,  upon  his  pageant,  his  pride,  his 
grief,  his  awful  tragedy." 

The  lectures  on  the  Euglish  Humourists, 
a  subject  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  bent 
of  Thackeray,  commence  with  Swift,  the 
genius  who  had  a  life-hunt  for  a  bishopric 
and  missed  it.  The  bitterness  of  a  genera- 
tion of  mankind  seemed  to  be  concentrated 
in  that  one  spirit.  We  scarcely  understand 
him  now,  or  if  we  do,  then  genius  is  miser- 
ably weak  and  vulnerable  in  some  point  if 
strong  as  adamant  in  others.  He  did  not 
succeed,  and  it  was  his  constant  habit,  we 
are  assured,  to  keep  his  birthday  as  a  day 
of  mourning.  Yet  there  are  some  aspects 
in  which  we  like  to  regard  him.  We  like 
his  utter  scorn  at  times,  his  contempt  for 
the  tinsel,  and  the  power  of  his  eagle  eye 
to  pierce  to  the  heart  of  things.  He  could 
also  crush  pretence,  at  once  and  effectually. 
A  bumptious  young  wit  said  to  him  in 
company,  "  You  must  know,  Mr.  Dean,  that 
I  set  up  for  a  wit !  "  "  Do  you  so  ?  "  Baid 
the  Dean.  "  Take  ray  advice  and  sit  down 
again."  Thackeray  mistrusts  the  religion 
of  Swift,  and  mentions  as  one  of  the  strong- 
est reasons  for  doing  so,  the  fact  of  his 
recommending  the  dissolute  author  of 
"  The  Beggar's  Opera  "  to  turn  clergyman, 
and  look  out  for  a  seat  on  the  bench.  But 
this  master  of  irony  varied  so  in  his  moods, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  know  whether  this 
advice  was  not  simply  the  result  of  that 
intense  chagrin  which  possessed  him,  rather 
than  6f  a  deliberate  recklessness  of  the 
good.  That  Swift  suffered,  mentally,  more 
than  almost  any  man  history  take3  note 
of  may  be  accepted,  but  it  was  partly  duo 
to  the  workings  of  an  "evil  spirit/'  It  is 
justly  said  of  him  that "  he  goes  through 
life,  tearing,  like  a  man  possessed  of  a  devil. 
Like  Abudah  in  the  Arabian  story,  he  is 
always  looking  out  for  the  Fury,  and  knows 
that  the  night  will  come  and  the  inevitable 
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bag  with  it  What  a  night,  my  God!  it 
was,  what  a  lonely  rage  of  long  agony  — 
what  a  vulture  that  tore  the  heart  of  that 
giant  1  It  is  awful  to  think  of  the  great 
sufferings  of  this  great  man.  Through 
life  be  always  seems  alone,  somehow. 
Goethe  was  so.  I  can't  fancy  Shakspeare 
otherwise.  The  giants  must  live  apart. 
The  kings  can  have  no  company.  But 
thi*  man  suffered  so ;  and  deserved  so  to 
suffer.  One  hardly  reads  anywhere  of 
such  pain."  And  this  pain  went  through 
life  —  in  darkness,  rage,  and  misery  he 
spent  his  days ;  no  light  broke  through  the 
starless  night  The  end  came,  and  terri- 
ble is  the  story, —  the  witty,  the  eloquent, 
the  gifted,  the  godlike  in  intellect,  the  devil- 
ish in  heart,  Swift  passed  away  in  a  state 
not  unlike    that    against    which  ha    had 

E rayed  in  a  letter  to  Bolingbroke,  when 
e  said,  "  It  is  time  for  me  to  have  done 
with  the  world,  and  so  I  would  if  I  could 
get  into  a  better  before  I  was  called  into 
the  best  and  not  die  here  in  a  rage,  like  a 
poisoned  rat  in  a  hole."  Pleasant  gossip 
follows  this  sketch  —  gossip  of  Congreve 
and  Addison,  with  wise  critical  remarks 
interspersed  by  the  author,  who  may  be 
said  to  have  established  a  prescriptive  right 
to  the  age  of  which  he  wrote.  Somewhat 
too  much,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  Thack- 
eray made  of  Pope,  though  the  executive 
ability  of  the  young  poet  was  of  the  most 
marvellous  description.  Poor  Dick  Steele, 
that  bundle  of  failings  and  weaknesses, 
has  a  paper  all  to  himself  and  we  rise 
from  its  perusal  with  our  love  for  the  kind- 
ly miserable  sinner  intensified.  It  was 
surface  wickedness  with  Steele  entirely ; 
his  heart  was  tender,  and  his  character 
simple  as  a  child's.  For  the  genius  and 
character  of  Fielding  Thackeray  had  of 
course  the  highest  admiration,  very  few 
lines  need  be  read  before  it  is  apparent 
that  the  modern  novelist  had  studied  his 

Eredecessor  minutely.  He  quotes  Gib- 
on's  famous  saying  about  Fielding  with 
intense  relish.  "  The  successors  of  Charles 
V.  may  disdain  their  brethren  (the  Field- 
ings)  of  England:  but  the  romance  of 
4  Tom  Jones,'  that  exquisite  picture  of 
humour  and  manners,  will  outlive  the  pal- 
ace of  the  Escurial,  and  the  Imperial  Eagle 
of  Austria."  But  here  our  pleasant  rem- 
iniscences of  the  English  humourists  must 
end,  and  some  observations  of  a  general 
nature  be  made  upon  the  genius  of  him 
who  has  bequeathed  to  us  his  thoughts 
and  judgments  on  his  illustrious  predeces- 
sors. 

The  first    characteristic   which  strikes 
the  reader  of  Thackeray  is  unquestionably 


his  humour.  It  does  not  gleam  forth  si 
flashes  of  lightning,  rare  and  vivid,  but  is 
more  like  the  ever-bubbling  fountain,  the 
perennial  spring.  It  is  a  kind  of  perme- 
ating force  throughout  all  his  works,  now 
lashed  into  sarcasm  and  anon  dissolved  in 
pathos.  It  is  one  of  the  great  mistakes 
regarding  this  author  that  ho  is  satirical 
and  nothing  else*  No  critic  who  thus  rep- 
resents him  can  have  either  studied  his 
works  or  caught  the  spirit  and  purpose  of 
the  man.  He  is  one  of  the  best  of  Eng- 
lish humourists  simply  because  his  nature 
is  sensitive  at  all  points.  What  Carlyle 
has  said  of  Jean  Paul  may  be  said  of  him. 
"  In  his  smile  itself  a  touching  pathos  may 
lie  hidden,  a  pity  too  deep  for  tears.  He  it 
a  man  of  feeling,  in  the  noblest  sense  of  that 
word ;  for  he  loves  all  living  with  the  heart 
of  a  brother;  his  soul  rushes  forth,  ia 
sympathy  with  gladness  and  sorrow,  with 
goodness  or  grandeur,  over  all  creation. 
Every  gentle  and  generous  affection,  every 
thrill  of  mercy,  every  glow  of  nobleness, 
awakens  in  his  bosom  a  response;  nay, 
strikes  his  spirit  into  harmony."  It  must 
ever  be  so.  But  when  the  first  satirical 
papers  of  Thackeray  were  published  tbe 
world  had  only  seen  one  side  of  his  hu- 
mour. The  Snob  papers  and  burlesques, 
and  the  memoirs  of  Mr.  Yellowpluah,  gave 
place  in  due  time  to  a  richer  vein  in  more 
important  works.  The  sparkling  Cham- 
pagne was  followed,  as  it  were,  by  the 
deep  rich  Burgundy.  As  Dickens  was  his 
superior  in  the  faculty  of  invention,  so  was 
the  former  eclipsed  by  the  greater  depth 
of  Thackeray's  penetration.  Truth  to  life 
distinguishes  nearly  all  the  characters  of 
Dickens,  those  at  least  which  belong  to 
the  lower  classes ;  but  this  truth  is  tbe 
surface  truth  of  caricature  rather  than  of 
reality :  Thackeray  takes  us  below  the  sur- 
face ;  we  travel  through  the  dark  scenes  of 
the  human  comedy  with  him,  he  makes  his 
notes  and  comments  without  flattery  and 
with  astounding  realism,  and  when  we 
part  company  from  his  side  we  wish  bo- 
ra an  nature  were  somewhat  nobler  than  it 
is.  But  his  wit  does  not  preclude  him 
from  being  fair  and  just  He  is  ever  scrup- 
ulously so,  and  to  the  erring  kind  and  ten- 
der. It  used  to  bo  said  occasionally  of 
his  works  as  they  appeared,  "  Ah,  there's 
the  same  old  sneer" — so  ready  is  the 
world  to  follow  the  course  in  which  its  at- 
tention is  directed.  Speaking  of  the  ma- 
ligners  of  Society,  he  says,  "  You  who  have 
ever  listened  to  village  bells,  or  have 
walked  to  church  as  children  on  sunny 
Sabbath  mornings ;  you  who  have  ever 
seen  the  parson's  wife  tending  the  poor 
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man's  bedside ;  or  the  town  clergyman 
threading  the  dirty  stairs  of  noxious  alleys 
upon  his  sacred  business ;  —  do  not  raise  a 
ihont  when  one  of  these  falls  away,  or 
yell  with  the  mob  that  howls  after  him." 
tturely  these  are  noble  words  to  come 
from  one  whose  intellectual  current  was 
set  in  the  direction  of  contempt  I  With 
all  his  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous  and  his 
scathing  powers  of  invective,  there  is  no 
one  instance  where  for  the  sake  of  the 
brilliance  of  his  satire  he  ever  cast  a  slur 
upon  truly  philanthropic  labour,  or  per- 
iled his  reputation  for  the  worship  of  the 
pure  and  the  good.  If  ever  man's  hu- 
mour were  useful  to  instruct  as  well  as  to 
delight,  it  is  that  of  Michael  Angelo  Tit- 
marsh.  When  be  laughs  we  know  he  will 
do  it  fairly  —  his  eye  wanders  round  all, 
sad  neither  friend  nor  foe,  if  vulnerable,  can 
keep  out  the  arrows  of  his  wit.  His  posi- 
tion, as  a  humourist,  is  certainly  that  of 
the  equal  of  most  of  the  wits  of  whom  he 
has  written,  and  one  scarcely  inferior  to 
even  Swift  or  Sterne. 

A  second  quality  that  is  observable  in 
him  is  his  fidelity.  And  to  this  we  do  not 
attach  the  restricted  meaning  that  the  per- 
sons of  his  novels  are  faithful  to  nature  — 
though  that  they  incontestably  are  —  but 
the  wide  import  of  being  true  to  the  results 
of  life  as  we  see  them  daily.  He  does  not 
allow  the  development  of  a  story  to  destroy 
the  unities  of  character,  and  in  this  re- 
ipect  he  resembles  the  greatest  of  all 
writers.  Take  an  example.  At  the  close 
of  u  The  Newcomes,"  instead  of  preserving 
alive  the  noble  Colonel  to  witness  the  hap- 
piness of  the  family  in  its  resuscitated  for- 
tunes, Thackeray  causes  him  to  die,  and 
that  in  the  humblest  manner.  With  most 
novelists  we  could  predict  a  very  different 
ending,  but  one  not  so  true  as  Thackeray 
has  had  the  courage  to  adopt.  Sorrow  we 
may  indulge  that  the  death  should  thus  oc- 
cur, but  we  must  acknowledge  that  it  is 
more  consonant  with  our  daily  experience 
than  any  other  conclusion  would  have  been, 
however  pleasant  as  matter  of  fiction. 
The  same  thing  is  noticed  in  the  character 
of  Beatrix  Esmond ;  we  are  first  interested 
ia  her;  then  our  faith  is  gradually  shat- 
tered ;  and,  finally,  we  are  thoroughly  dis- 
appointed by  the  catastrophe.  The  result 
is  contrary  to  that  which  we  expected ;  it 
is  other  than  would  have  been  given  by 
most  writers,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true. 
Take  the  whole  of  his  creations,  let  the 
test  of  fidelity  be  applied  to  each,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  the  writers  are  very  few 
indeed  who  have  been  so  thoroughly  able 
to  disentangle  themselves  from  the  common 


method  of  adapting  character  to  plot,  or 
who  have  made  their  individualities  so  dis- 
tinct, and  kept  them  so  to  the  end.   To  place 
him  in  comparison  with  other  authors  who 
are  distinguished  for  their  delineation  of 
character  as  character— as  witnessed  at 
certain  points  or  stages  —  is  unfair  both 
to  him  and  to  them.    Conversations,  with 
one,  stamp  individualities,  and  the  test  of 
their  fidelity  is  the  absence  of  contradic- 
tion in  the  outward  forms  of  speech  and  ac- 
tion whenever  the  individuals  are  intro- 
duced :  this  was  the  life-painting  of  Dick- 
ens, for  instance.     With  Thackeray  the 
case  is  different.    He  does  not  depend  so 
much  on  the  conversational  or  descriptive 
recognition    of  character.     He  gives  us 
more  of  their  mind  or  heart  than  of  their 
person.    He  does  not  tell  us  what  thev 
look  like,  but  what  they  are ;  and  through 
all  his  novels  they  answer  to  tho  bent  and 
the  natural  instincts  we  have  been  led  to 
associate  with  them.    It  is  this  elevated 
form  of  fidelity  that  we  would  insist  upon 
as  pre-eminently  to  be  noticed  in  Thack- 
eray ;  and  were  it  on  this  ground  alone  we 
should  not  hesitate  to  place  him  in  the  very 
first  rank  of  novelists.    In  this  essential 
particular,    in    truth,   he    has     no  rival 
Others  may  excel  him  in  various  arts  of 
fiction,  but  with  this  passport,  even  his  su- 
periors in  minor  detail  will  accord  to  him  a 
perfect  equality,  if  not  a  superiority,  in  the 
manifestation  of  the  cardinal  principle  of 
novel-writing. 

The  subjectiveness  of  Thackeray  is  an- 
other quality  which  has  greatly  enhanced 
the  value  of  his  works.  It  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  subjective  writers  nave  a  more 
powerful  influence  over  humanity  than 
those  of  the  class  styled  objective.  It  is 
natural,  perhaps,  that  the  external  descrip- 
tions of  circumstances  or  scenery  should 
not  move  us  nearly  so  much  as  the  life- 
record  of  a  breathing,  suffering,  rejoicing 
human  being.  Be  his  station  w bat  it  may, 
we  are  interested  in  every  individual  of 
the  species  whose  career  is  faithfully  pic- 
tured. The  author  of  "  Vanity  Fair  "  is 
one  of  the  few  men  who  have  been  able  to 
endue  their  characters  with  being  and 
motion.  When  there  were  few  writers 
who  had  either  the  courage  or  the  gifts  to 
be  natural,  Thackeray  gave  a  new  impetua 
to  the  world  of  fiction.  So  eminently  sub- 
jective are  his  works,  that  those  of  his 
friends  who  knew  him  well  are  able  to  trace 
in  them  the  successive  stages  of  his  per- 
sonal career,  and  to  show  in  what  manner 
the  incidents  of  his  own  life  operated  upon 
his  novels.  There  are  but  few  incidents  in 
the  whole  series  that  were  not  drawn  either 
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from  bis  personal  history  or  the  history  of 
some  one  of  his  friends  or  acquaintances. 
This  is,  doubtless,  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial causes  of  the  reality  of  his  stories.  No 
stiff,  formal  record  of  events,  dispassion- 
ately told,  is  to  be  witnessed.  If  the  read- 
er reads  at  all,  he  must  perforce  become 
interested  in  his  work.  There  probably 
never  were  novels  written  in  which  there 
was  so  little  exaggeration  of  colouring. 
His  dear  Harry  Fielding  has  been  his  guide, 
but  the  author  of  "  Tom  Jones  "  has  been 
almost  outstripped  by  his  pupil.  The  latter 
has  been  able  to  throw  away  more  effec- 
tually the  folds  of  drapery  in  which  charac- 
ter has  generally  been  presented  to  us.  In 
his  model  he  was  happy,  for,  previous,  to 
Thackeray,  Fielding  was  the  most  subjec- 
tive writer  in  the  annals  of  fiction.  One 
can  understand  the  charm  which  those 
writings  exercised  over  his  successor,  and 
the  desire  which  he  felt  to  construct  his 
novels  after  the  fashion  of  which  he  had  be- 
come so  greatly  enamoured.  But  the 
pupil  has  the  greater  claim  to  our  regard 
in  the  fact  that  his  work  is  such  that  not  a 
line  of  it  need  be  excised  in  public  reading. 
He  is  Fielding  purified.  All  the  vivacity 
and  the  life-giving  strokes  which  belonged 
to  the  pencil  of  the  earlier  master  are  re- 
produced in  the  younger,  and  the  interest 
is  also  preserved  intact.  But  with  the 
later  age  has  come  the  purer  language, 
and  Thackeray  may  be  said  to  stand  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  relation  to  the  nineteenth 
century  as  Fielding  stood  to  the  eigh- 
teenth. The  absence  of  exaggeration  in 
Thackeray's  drawing  of  character  is  very 
remarkable.  Notwithstanding  the  multi- 
plicity of  his  personages,  there  are  not  two 
which  in  any  sense  resemble  each  other. 
The  faculty  is  very  rare  of  being  able  to 
transfer  the  lineaments  of  common-place 
people  in  such  a  manner  as  that  others  will 
care  to  study  them.  Yet  this,  is  the  re3uU 
which  Thackeray  achieves,  and  without  la- 
bour. Nothing  transcendentaI,or  that  which 
is  beyond  human  nature,  is  thrown  in  as  a 
means  of  bribing  the  reader  into  closer  ac- 
quaintanceship. As  men  passed  Thackeray 
he  observed  them ;  as  they  interested  him 
he  drew  them ;  but  in  doing  so  he  felt  that 
to  add  to  the  original  would  destroy  the 
identity,  and  the  consequence  of  his  con- 
summate art  is  that  throughout  the  whole 
of  his  varied  picture-gallery  there  is  no  por- 
trait which  bears  the  impress  of  falsity  or 
distortion.  To  say  the  truth,  and  to  de- 
scribe what  he  saw  before  him,  was  always 
the  novelist's  own  boast.  There  could  be 
no  nobler  ambition  for  any  writer,  but 
there  are  few  who  have  attained  as  near 


the  perfect  height  of  the  standard  a>  ha 
did. 

Leading  out  of  his  aubjectiveness,  or 
rather  being  a  broader  and  grander  devel- 
opment of  it,  we  come  to  the  fourth  great 
characteristic  of  Thackeray,  —  his  human- 
ity. That  is  the  crown  and  glory  of  bis 
work.  And  yet  this  man,  who  was  sensi- 
tive almost  beyond  parallel,  was  charged 
.with  having  no  heart  I  Shallow  critics, 
who  gave  a  surface-reading  to  "  Vanity 
Fair,"  imagined  they  had  guaged  the  au- 
thor, and  in  an  off-hand  manner  described 
him  as  a  man  of  no  feeling  —  the  cold  sim- 
ple cynic.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
same  charge  of  having  no  heart  was  made 
against  Macaulay;  but  its  baselessness 
was  discovered  on  his  death,  when  it  be- 
came known  that  "the  heartless  "  one  had 
for  years  pursued  a  career  of  almost  unex- 
ampled benevolence.  So  superficial  are 
the  judgments  of  the  world  1  Against 
Thackeray  the  charge  was  doubly  cruel ; 
he  was  one  of  those  men  who  are  naturally 
full  of  sensibility  to  a  degree.  Those  who 
understood  him  best  know  that  it  cost  him 
an  effort  to  subdue  that  part  of  his  nature 
which  hastened  to  sympathize  with  others. 
Selfishness  was  as  foreign  to  him  as  insin- 
cerity. The  man  was  true  as  the  light  of 
heaven  to  the  generous  instincts  of  his 
nature.  To  veil  at  times  this  side  of  his 
character  was  esseutial  in  order  to  give 
play  to  that  satire  which  kills.  If  his  mis- 
sion was  to  exalt  the  good  and  the  pure,  it 
was  also  as  decidedly  his  mission  to  abase 
the  false.  To  do  this  ho  must  necessarily 
appear  severe.  But  who  that  reads  him 
well  can  fail  to  perceive  that  the  eye  ac- 
customed to  blaze  with  scorn  could  also 
moisten  with  sympathy  and  affection? 
What  man  without  heart  could  have  writ- 
ten such  passages  as  that  episode  in  the 
"Hogscarty  Diamond"?  Titraarsh  is  de- 
scribing his  journey  to  the  Fleet  Prison, 
accompanied  by  his  wife :  — 

"  There  was  a  crowd  of  idlers  round  the  door 
as  I  passed  out  of  it,  and  had  I  been  alone  I 
should  have  been  ashamed  of  seeing  them ;  but, 
as  it  was,  I  was  only  thinking  of  my  dear,  dear 
wife,  who  was  leaning  trustfully  on  my  arm* 
and  smiling  lfke  heaven  into  my  face — ay,  and 
took  heaven  too  into  the  Fleet  Prison  with  me— 
or  an  angel  out  of  heaven.  Ah!  I  had  loved  her 
before,  and  happy  it  is  to  love  when  one  is  hope- 
ful and  young  in  the  midst  of  smiles  and  sun- 
shine; but  be  unhappy,  and  then  see  what  it  is 
to  be  loved  by  a  good  woman!  I  declare  before 
heaven,  that  of  all  the  joys  and  happy  moments 
it  has  given  roe,  that  was  the  orowning  one— 
that  little  ride,  with  my  wife's  oheek  on  my 
shoulder,  down  Holbornf'to  the  prison!    Do  you 
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think  I  oared  for  the  bailiff  that  sat  opposite  T 
No,  by  the  Lord!  I  kissed  her  and  hogged  her 
—yes,  and  cried  with  her  likewise.  But  before 
oar  ride  was  oyer  her  eyes  dried  up,  and  she 
stepped  blushing  and  happy  out  of  the  coaoh  at 
the  prison-door,  as  if  she  were  a  princess  going 
to  the  Queen's  drawing-room." 

Or  is  there  to  be  found  in  all  fiction  a 
scene  more  pathetic  than  the  one  describ- 
ing the  death  of  Colonel  Newcome  ?  To 
hare  written  that  alone  would  have  deserv- 
edly made  any  name  great.  Though  it  is 
doubtless  familiar  to  every  reader,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  illustrate  fully  the  human 
tenderness  of  the  author  without  quoting 
some  portion  of  it  here.  The  scene  is  at 
Grey  friars :  — 

«•  Ethel  came  in  with  a  seared  face  to  our  pale 
group.  *  He  is  calling  for  you  again,  dear  lady,' 
the  said,  going  up  to  Madame  de  Florae,  who 
was  still  kneeling;  *  and  just  now  he  said  he 
wanted  Pendennia  to  take  care  of  his  boy.  He 
will  not  know  you.'  She  hid  her  tears  as  she 
spoke.  She  went  into  the  room  where  Clive  was 
at  the  bed's  foot;  the  old  man  within  it  talked 
on  rapidly  for  a  while;  then  again  he  would  sigh 
and  be  still;  once  more  I  heard  him  say  hur- 
riedly :  '  Take  care  of  htm  when  I'm  in  India; ' 
and  then  with  a  heart-rending  voice  he  called 
oat,  'Leonore,  Leonore!*  She  was  kneeling 
by  bis  side  now.  The  patient's  voice' sank  into 
faint  murmurs;  only  a  moan  now  and  then  an- 
nounced that  he  was  not  asleep.  At  the  usual 
evening  hour  the  chapel  bell  began  to  toll,  and 
Thomas  Newoome's  hands  outside  the  bed  feebly 
beat  time.  And  just  as  the  last  bell  struck,  a 
peculiar  sweet  smile  shone  over  his  face,  and  he 
lifted  up  his  head  a  little,  and  quickly  said,  *  Ad- 
tnm! '  and  fell  back.  It  was  the  word  we  used 
at  school  when  names  were  called;  and  lo!  he, 
whose  heart  was  as  that  of  a  little  child,  had 
answered  to  his  name  and  stood  in  the  presence 
of  The  Master." 

The  principal  defect  alleged  against 
Thackeray  ifl  that  he  is  a  mannerist.  But 
when  it  ia  considered  that  the  same  charge 


could  be  laid  against  every  writer  in  the 
roll  of  literature  with  the  exception  of  the 
few  imperial  intellects  of  the  universe,  it 
must  be  conceded  that  the  charge  is  of 
little  moment.  All  men  save  the  Homers, 
Shakespeares,  and  Goethes  of  the  world, 
are  mannerists.  There  is  not  a  writer  of 
eminence  living  at  the  present  day  who  is 
not  a  mannerist.  Tennyson,  Browning,  and 
Carlyle  are  all  mannerists.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  quarrel  with  that  which  sets  the 
stamp  oi  individuality  and  originality  on 
the  literary  productions  of  the  intellect. 

To  assign  Thackeray's  ultimate  position 
in  literature  is  a  difficult  task,  for  nothing 
is  less  certain  than  the  permanence  of  lit- 
erary attractiveness  and  fame ;  but  we 
think  that  his  works  will  be  read  and  as 
keenly  enjoyed  after  the  lapse  of  a  cen- 
tury as  they  are  now.  Fielding  has  sur- 
vived longer  than  that  period,  and  weight- 
ier reasons  for  immortality  than  could  bo 
advanced  in  his  case  might  be  advanced  in 
favour  of  Thackeray.  If  his  works  ceased 
to  be  read  as  pictures  of  society  and  de- 
lineations of  character,  they  would  still 
retain  no  inglorious  place  in  English  liter- 
ature from  the  singular  purity  and  beauty 
of  their  style.  It  is  style  even  more  than 
matter  which  embalms  A  literary  reputa- 
tion. To  the  faithfulness  with  which  he 
spake  the  English  tongue  we  believe  fu- 
ture generations  will  testify.  Whatsoever 
was  good,  honest,  and  true  found  in  him  a 
defender ;  whatsoever  was  base,  unmanly, 
or  false  shrank  abashed  in  his  presence. 
A  man  with  less  pretence,  less  assumption, 
less  sham,  never  existed  :  he  revolted  from 
appearing  that  which  he  was  not.  His 
works  were  the  reflex  of  the  man,  and  like 
a  shaft  of  light,  which,  while  it  pierces 
into  the  deepest  recesses  of  dissimulation 
and  vice,  smiles  benignantly  upon  those 
aspirations  and  feelings  which  are  the 
noDleat  glory  of  humanity. 


» 

Astrowomebs  do  not  universally  endorse  the 
~4a  that  the  object  discovered  by  Mr.  Pogson, 
on  the  2nd  of  December,  was  without  doubt  the 
lost  comet  of  Biela.  All  that  Is  certain  is,  that 
Mr.  Pogson  turned  his  telescope  on  the  track  of 
the  retreating  meteors  of  November  27,  and  saw 
an  object  of  cometary  appearance.  If  really 
Biela's  Comet,  something  very  extraordinary 
must  have  happened  to  that  body,  which,  ao- 
oording  to  the  very  accurate  calculations  of  its 
path,  would  have  been  in  perihelion  on  the  14th 
of  October,  whereas  the  group  of  meteors  which 
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I  produced  the  shower  seen  here  on  the  27th  of 
I  November,  did  not  arrive  at  its  nearest  distance 
'  from  the  sun  until  the  25th  of  December.  The 
Earth  crossed  the  orbit  of  that  comet,  with 
which  the  meteors  appear  to  have  so  remarkable 
a  connexion,  on  November  27;  but  the  comet 
itself  was  far  away,  unless  some  catastrophe  had 
occurred  to  it  since  last  seen,  concerning  which 
speculation  is  quite  at  fault.  It  is  more  likely 
that  what  Mr.  Pogeon  saw  was  another  concen- 
tration of  cometary  matter  in  the  orbit  of  Biela. 

Athenaeum. 
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TRAXSLATSD    FBOM  THE  **  DOROHLAUOHTHTO  "  Of 
FRITZ    REUTSft. 

Durtek,  meanwhile,  Bat  in  her  room, 
and  her  soul  was  fitting  itself  out  with  a 
pair  of  beautiful  white  angel  wings,  and 
preparing  to  fly  away,  beyond  time  and 
space,  into  a  fair  country  which  lay  in  the 
future,  where  the  earth  was  greener  and 
the  heavens  bluer,  and  where  the  sun  shone 
brighter.  She  actually  set  sail,  and  had 
risen  to  a  considerable  height  on  these  new 
pinions;  — but  let  no  one  count  his  chick- 
ens before  they  are  hatched  1  Every  soul 
has  ja  clog  to  its  feet,  which  is  called  "  Des- 
tiny ; "  and  when  it  will  rise  from  the  earth, 
it  must  carry  this  clog  with  it,  and  it  drags 
heavily  at  one'B  feet,  and  the  white  wings 
flutter  hither  and  thither  and  flap  against 
the  wall,  and  cannot  lift  the  soul  out  of  itB 
narrow  chamber  and  its  daily  grievances. 
There  sits,  for  instance,  a  young  maiden  in 
the  twilight  of  a  winter's  day,  in  her  room, 
and  pictures  to  herself  how  she  will  be 
dressed  when  she  sits  with  Fritz,  or  Franz, 
or  Karl,  or  whoever  it  may  be,  in  the  ar- 
bor, of  a  summer  evening,  and  mother  shall 
have  stepped  out  for  a  moment,  and  — 
bang  i  comes  a  snowball  against  the  win- 
dow, from  the  hand  of  a  little  street 
urchin,  acting  as  the  minister  of  Destiny ; 
and  the  broken  glass  clatters  about  her 
head,  and  the  winter  wind  blows  in  her 
neck,  and  the  sitting  iu  the  summer-house 
is  all  over  with ;  the  clog  has  pulled  her 
back  to  earth.  And  Fritz,  or  Karl,  or 
■Franz,  or  whoever  he  is,  sits  with  the  Herr 
Conrector  in  the  class,  and  before  him  lies 
his  honest  old  Cicero,  and  he  thinks,  "  How 
.shall  I  come  off  with  the  old  gentleman,  for 
J  have  not  made  the  least  preparation  I " 
and  he  will  take  Mining,  or  Stining,  or 
Lining  in  his  arm  and  fly  away  with  her 
through  the  air,  and  the  Conrector  calls 
his  name,  and  says :  "  My  son,  translate !  " 
— yes,  then  the  Herr  Conrector  is  the 
clog. 

Diirten's  clog,  this  time,  was  Baker 
Schultsch;  for  as  she  had  risen  to  airy 
heights,  and  saw  a  pretty  little  household 
in  the  distance,  with  a  very  attentive  hus- 
band, and  all  sorts  of  pots  and  dishes, 
Schultsch  came  in  at  the  door  and  began 
to  speak,  and  held  out  to  the  end,  without 
Diirten's  uttering,  or  being  able  to  utter, 
a  word  in  reply. 

"  What  does  this  mean,  Diirten  ?    You 

'here  ?    I  thought  you  had  gone !     There  I 

'have  been  waiting  for  the  Conrector,  with 

'my  roast  veal,  and  he  has  had  his  dinner 

here,  — and  he  told  me  he  had  sent  you 


again 


away,  and  I  must  make  it  right 
I  don't  like  to  mix  myself  in  other  people's 
affairs,  for  I  have  enough  of  my  own  to 
attend  to,  and  there  is  no  need  of  it,  either, 
for  I  see  you  are  ail  right  again !  Well, 
for  all  I  care  1  But  let  me  say  this :  yon 
must  put  that  other  thing  out  of  y  our  head 
Yes,  I  was  a  housekeeper  too,  before  I  was 
married,  but  that  was  a  different  thing,  — 
I  was  a  young  girl,  and  Krischan  was  a 
young  fellow,  and  no  Conrector ;  but  yon, 
—  you  have  come  to  years  of  discretion, 
and  he  is  too  old  for  such  nonsense.  Yon 
should  be  bone  of  his  bone  and  flesh  of 
his  flesh.  Yes,  I  believe  you ;  if  he  were 
a  journeyman  baker,  like  Krischan,  it 
would  do,  but  so,  —  Herr  Conrector  and 
Diirten  Holzen  —  nol  Man,  think  of  the 
end !  He  does  not  think  of  marriage  with 
you,  and  he  cannot,  and  there  is  no  need 
of  it  either,  for  now  you  have  made  _up 
again,  and  I  am  glad  of  it,  and  really  it 
was1  my  doing,  and  when  Krischan  said  I 
should  let  it  alone,  I  would  only  talk  yon 
apart,  then  said  I,  '  No,  Kri«chan,  I  will 
talk  them  together.'  Well,  and  haven't  1  ? 
But  you  must  put  that  other  thing  out  of 
your  head.  Well,  good-bye.  It  really 
won't  answer,  Diirten  —  there  is  too  great 
a  difference.    Well,  good-bye  1 " 

Then  she  went  away.  And  she  was  a 
heavy  clog,  and  Diirten  fell  from  her  bright 
heaven  back  to  the  hard  earth,  and  her 
heart  was  sore. 

But  there  are  hearts  of  different  kinds. 
Some  are  hard  as  marble,  and  when  the 
Lord  lets  such  hearts  fall  from  their 
heaven,  they  break,  or  else  bury  them- 
selves in  the  soil  and  filth  of  the  earth; 
some  are  soft,  as  if  they  had  been  moulded 
out  of  butter ;  when  they  fall,  —  so  I  there 
is  a  great  splash;  but  there  are  hearts 
with  which  a  child  can  play  merrily,  or  a 
giant's  fist  may  press  them,  and  they  show 
no  finger  marks,  they  are  like  balls  of  gam- 
elastic  ;  when  the  Lord  smites  them  to  the 
earth,  they  bound  back  again  towards 
heaven,  and  our  Lord  catches  them  and 
keeps  them ;  or  he  lets  them  fall  again  and 
again,  and  their  falls  grow  softer  and 
softer,  and  they  roil  away  till  they  lie  hid- 
den in  the  grass  or  under  a  green'  bush. 
Such  a  heart  was  Diirten's,  and  I  wonder 
in  what  sort  of  a  bush  it  remained  lying. 
Could  it  have  been  a  ro3e-bush  ? 

CHAPTER   XI. 

His  Majesty,  Ferdinand  the  First  of  Malsahn.  wife 
the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  —Kamsell  Solt* 
mjinn  as  last  man;  the  Conrector  gives  her  a 
skimmer  for  a  shawl-pin;  Shoemaker  Schoning 
wipes  his  Jochlng'u  nose.  —  Sohults  and  Kagebda 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1872,  by  Littell  &  Gay,  In  the  Office  of  the  Librariaa 

of  Congress  at  Washington.] 
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In  opposltiqn.  —  How  the  poet  squandered  his 
substance  at  Kunst's  table,  and  the  Herr  Conree- 
tor  examiued  Schultsch  in  the  Greek  Irregular 
verbs.  —  Durten  is  well  consented,  and  wishes  to 
eonsole  Stining.  —  Who  had  already  consoled 
Stlniog.— The  sllpper-maker  does  not  come,  and 
the  runner  is  determined  to  play  his  foolish  trick. 
—Admiral  Strasen  sets  down  his  Serene  Highness 
among  his  loyal  subjects.  —  Hofrath  Altmann, 
with  the  help  of  his  Highness,  makes  Kagebein 
Court-poet;  but  butter  still  costs  three  gro.«chens 
the  pound,  and  eggs  are  fire  for  a  shilling.  —  Sein- 
ing and  Durten  stand  before  Hi>  Highness,  and 
8chultsch  pours  a  mug  of  beer  into  Hand's  shoes 
and  stockings. — Two  poor  maidens. 

Things  go  in  Nigen-Bramborg  just  as 
they  do  in  the  rest  of  the  world ;  the  sec- 
ond feast  day  follows  close  upon  the  first, 
and  if  the  Kigen-Bramborgers  went  very 
joyfully  and  piously  to  church  on  the 
first,  they  spent  the  second  very  joyfully 
and  merrily  out  of  doors.  It  was  just  as 
it  is  to-day,  with  a  slight  difference  —  a 
little  poorer  as  regards  the  means,  and  a 
little  richer  as  regards  the  pleasure  ;  for  as 
to  the  means  of  enjoyment  and  enjoyment 
itself,  it  is  a  good  deal  like  the  case  of 
spurs  to  a  horse  —  the  slower  the  horse, 
the  sharper  must  the  spur  be,  and  a  spirited 
young  steed  requires  no  spur  At  all.  I  do 
not  mean  to  Bay  that  the  Nigen-Bramborg- 
ers  of  to-day  ride  a  slow  horse  in  their 
festivities,  or  that  they  do  not  sometimes, 
like  a  spirited  steed,  take  the  bits  be- 
tween their  teeth  and  gallop  away;  but 
they  need  a  little  sharper  spur  than  for- 
merly, and  my  judgment  is  as  good  as  an- 
other's in  the  matter,  for  haven't  I  seen 
it  myself?  Wasn't  I  there  when  my  old 
friend  Hageman  was  general  officer  of  the 
Schiitzen-gilde,  the  day  after  Whitsuntide, 
and  sharply  drilled  the  battalion  ?  Was 
I  not  standing  by  when  the  battalion 
stormed  the  Schtitzenhaus,  and  did  I  not, 
as  a  "  brave  spectator,"  share  in  the  plun- 
der ?  Did  I  not  sit  at  table  directly  oppo- 
site the  Herr  Manager,  Johann  Stoll,  and 
witness  his  valiant  onset  upon  the  pike's 
liver,  and  roast  pork  cooked  with  plums  ? 
Yes,  did  I  not  station  myself  at  Doctor 
Bruckner's  corner,  to  watch  the  procession 
on  its  return,  and  see  his  majesty,  the 
King,  Freiberr  Ferdinand  the  First  of 
Malzahn,  with  the  order  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  of  the  Neu-Brandenburor  Schiitzen- 
gilde,  reverently  accompanied  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Magistracy  in  their  scarlet, 
gold-embroidered  uniforms?  And  was 
not  that  a  sharp  spur  to  enjoyment  ? 

Anything  so  fine,  great  and  distinguished 
had  not  been  invented,  as  yet,  by  the  Ni- 
gen-Bramborgers ;  and  —  thank  God!  — 
there  was  no  need,  they  were  happy  enough 
as  it  was ;  and  they  flocked  in  crowds  out 
ef  the    Stargard   gate  to  the  Nemerow 


Wood,  or  Bailed,  in  all  sorts  of  boats,  over 
the  beautiful  lake,  laughing  and  enjoying 
themselves,  before  the  regular  pleasures 
of  the  day  were  fairly  begun.  And  at  the 
gate  and  all  along  the  road  were  shop- 
women,  for  the  most  part  under-officers  of 
Schultsch,  selling  biscuits  and  muffins,  and 
cakes  and  gingerbread  for  the  children, 
and  for  the  old  folks  they  had  cherry 
brandy  and  a  sort  of  tipple  which  they 
called  bitters,  and  at  which  the  men-folks 
shook  their  heads  and  the  women-folks 
turned  sick ;  but  it  was  very  wholesome. 
And  when  they  came  under  the  fine,  great 
sturdy  beech-trees,  and  saw  the  sunlight 
playing  through  the  tender  green  leaves, 
and  throwing  their  shadows  hither  and 
thither,  but  always  on  happy  faces;  and 
saw  the  two  turner's  booths  with  long  and 
short  pipes,  and  saw  the  tinman's  booth 
from  the  Badstuber-strasse,  —  the  one 
whom  Durten  had  refused  to  marry, — 
and  the  Jew  Markussen's  booth,  with  all 
the  beautiful  things  which  were  good  for 
nothing  at  all,  neither  for  warmth  nor  for 
coolness,  was  it  not  enough  to  make  their 
hearts  light,  —  to  say  nothing  of  the 
thought  that  all  these  fine  things  were  to 
be  had  for  a  throw  of  the  dice  ?  Of  Baker 
Schultsch's  dancing-booth,  with  strong- 
beer  and  butter-cakes,  and  Kunst's,  with 
punch  and  confectionery,  I  have  said  noth- 
ing, for  one  keeps  the  best  till  the  last. 

As  the  Herr  Conrector  came  under  the 
beeches,  this  pleasant  afternoon,  the  turner 
Swirdfeger  called  to  him :  "  Come  in, 
everybody  I  Herr  Conrector,  you  won't 
take  it  ill  of  me,  but  we  want  just  one 
more."  And  when  the  Herr  Conrector 
had  pulled  out  a  red  groschen  from  his 
pocket,  the  turner  cried  again  :  "  Come  in, 
everybody  I  Mamsell  Soltmann,  you  won't 
take  it  ill  of  me,  but  we  want  just  one 
more."  And  when  the  Soltmann  bad  en- 
tered as  "the  last  man,"  the  throwing 
began ;  and  the  shoemaker,  Schoning,  said 
that  his  Joching,  whom  he  held  on  his  arm, 
should  throw  for  him.  Innocence  brought 
luck,  and  the  Herr  Conrector  cracked  a 
harmless  joke  with  the  Soltmann,  asking 
her  if  they  two  would  be  likely  to  suc- 
ceed? Mamsell  Soltmann  was  offended, 
but  she  threw,  and  Schoning-'s  Joching 
threw  also,  with  his  father's  help,  and  got 
the  same  number  with  the  Soltmann,  and 
had  to  draw  lots  with  her,  and  won,  and 
the  Soltmann  went  off  with  her  parasol, 
laying  her  loss  to  the  Herr  Conrector's 
foolish  speech.  Shoemaker  Schoning  said  : 
"  Herr  Conrector,  don't  be  offended  that 
Joching  has  taken  it  away  from  under 
your  nose ;  but  he  is  a  wonderful  boy,  and 
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you  shall  have  him  by-and-by,  for  if  I 
have  ray  way,  we  will  make  a  scholar  of 
him.  So,  Joching,"  and  ho  wiped  the 
boy's  nose,  "give  your  schoolmaster  a 
kiss  I" 

And  as  the  Herr  Conrector  came  to  the 
tinman's  booth,  it  happened  just  bo  again ; 
be  was  just  the  man  that  was  wanted ;  and 
Mamsell  Soltmann  threw  again,  and  lost 
again,  and  the  Conrector  won  a  Saxon 
skimmer,  and  a  chivalrous  impulse  came 
over  him,  and  he  hung  the  skimmer  by  its 
hook  to  the  So  I  tin  aim's  shawl,  and  made 
her  a  present  of  it ;  and  the  Soltmann 
blushed,  aod  said  she  would  accept  it  as  a 
token  of  friendship,  and  she  courtesied, 
and  that  set  the  old  skimmer  swinging  like 
the  pendulum  of  a  clock,  and  Schultsch 
saw  it  from  her  booth,  and  half  killed  her- 
self laughing,  and  cried : 

"Diirten  Holzen,  only  look  at  Eorlin 
Soltmann  and  your  Herr  Conrector ! " 

There  was  no  need  for  Schultsch  to  say 
that,  for  Diirten  had  watched  their  be- 
havior for  some  time.  At  first  she  had  not 
wished  to  come  out  to  the  Wood  this  after- 
noon, and  she  might  possibly  have  resisted 
8tining's  earnest  entreaties,  if  the  Conrec- 
tor had  not  Baid,  so  kindly,  that  morning : 
u  Diirten,  you  will  go  out  into  the  Wood, 
too,  this  afternoon  ?  "  —  and  when  Diirten 
bad  made  objections,  he  had  said :  "  Eh, 
why  not,  Diirten  ?  We  will  both  go  to 
Baker  Schultsch's  booth,  and  eat  some 
of  her  roast  veal,  and  look  after  Stirl- 
ing a  little,  that  she  does  not  jump  too 
high  with  her  runner."  This  sort  of  speech 
had  persuaded  her,  so  that  she  had  gone 
with  her  sister ;  and  now  she  must  see  with 
her  own  eyes  how  the  Conrector  did  not 
trouble  himself  in  the  least  about  herself 
and  Stining,  but  went  round  with  the  yel- 
low woman  from  booth  to  booth,  making 
himself  agreeable  to  her,  and  had  hung 
such  a  fine  skimmer  —  which  Diirten  her- 
self could  have  made  such  good  use  of — 
in  her  bosom,  like  a  shawl-pin ;  and  that 
brazen-faced  Kammerjungfer  was  not  in 
the  least  abashed,  and  flirted  about  so 
shamelessly  with  the  skimmer,  as  if  to  say 
to  every  one,  "Just  seel  the  Herr  Con- 
rector has  made  me  a  present !  "  At  this 
moment  she  looked  yellower  than  ever  to 
Diirten,  and  what  to  think  of  her  master 
she  did  not  know  in  the  least.  What  I 
Was  it  fitting  for  a  person  of  his  years, 
and  a  Cantor  and  Conrector  to  boot,  to 
stand  before  a  tinman's  booth,  among  all 
the  people,  laughing  and  joking  with  such 
a  light-minded  creature  ? 

But  it  turned  out  otherwise  than  she 
had  expected,  for  the  Herr  Advocate  Kage- ' 


bein  of  Nigen-Strelitz  came  up  to  the  two 
with  a  package  under  his  arm ;  and  it  was 
"  Bon  jour  "  here,  and  u  Bon  jour  "  there, 
and  they  laughed  and  jested,  and  the  Herr 
Conrector  "  bon-joured  "  as  merrily  as  the 
rest,  although  in  Plattdeutsch,  to  be  sure ; 
but  his  laughter  was  as  much  in  French 
as  anybody's.  And  the  company  passed 
Schultsch's  booth,  and  the  Herr  Conrector 
almost  brushed  Durten's  dress,  without 
seeing  her;  the  Soltmann  saw  her  very 
plainly,  but  would  not  recognize  her,  and 
gave  her  parasol  a  toss,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  Poor  thing,  I  pity  you  I "  and  when  they 
were  gone  by,  she  looked  round  once  more, 
and  it  seemed  to  Diirten  as  if  her  glance 
were  steeped  in  gall  and  poison.  .  And  so  it 
was,  for  the  glance  sank  deep  into  Diirten't 
heart  and  brewed  gall  and  poison  there. 
And  Stining  said :  "  Good  gracious,  Diir- 
ten, what  a  pair  of  eyes  she  has  1  It  seems 
as  if  they  would  shine  in  the  dark ! " 

"  Yes,"  said  Diirten,  "  like  pitch  and 
sulphur." 

Meanwhile  the  Herr  Advocate  Kagebein 
leaned  his  back  against  the  bird-pole  and 
opened  his  package,  and  brought  to  light 
a  book,  a  copy  of  his  own  poems,  Just 
printed;  and  he  looked  like  an  inspired 
singer  of  old  times,  only  he  had  no  lyre 
in  his  hand,  nor  curls  on  his  head  sur- 
mounted by  a  green  wreath,  nor  yet  san- 
dals on  his  feet ;  for  instead  of  curls  be 
wore  a  peruke,  and  instead  of  a  wreath  a 
little  three-cornered  hat,  and  instead  of 
sandals,  polished  boots,  -r-  which  were 
much  better  for  him,  since  he  had  come 
on  foot  from  Nigen-Strelitz.  And  while 
he  read  aloud  selections  from  his  poems, 
Schultsch  was  selling  her  cakes  and  beer, 
and  through  the  noise  and  bustle  of 
Schultsch's  tent  there  came  to  Durten's 
and  Stining's  ears  a  strange  medley : 

"  To  enjoy  celestial  bliss,  "— 

"  No,  this  is  weaker ;  best  take  this  I N 

"  Stands  at  last  my  heart  within,"  — 

"  Yes,  that  is  beer,  not  Luttjedunn,"  — 

"  And  shall  my  spirit  with  thy  spirit  blend? 
0  joy  divine!  "  — 

"  Good  gracious  I  You  have  spilled  it 
ail  over  the  table-cloth!" — 

"  *Tis  thou  alone  this  aohing  heart  can  fill! "— 

"Eh,  what?  I  don't  take  Prussian 
money." 

"  Thon  art  the  frirest  in  the  world! "  — 

"  How  these  children  keep  orowding  in 
herel    Come  here,  Diirten,  and  help  me 
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drive  them  away.  Take  care!  Hands 
off  the  table  1  If  you  have  no  money, 
don't  come  here  t " 

And  so  Kagebein  and  Schultsch  worked 
away  at  their  special  trades,  and  Schultsch 
had  large  receipts  in  money,  Kagebein  in 
glory;  for  even  the  Courector  laughed, 
and  made  no  attempt  to  check  him,  for  he 
saw  that  he  was  really  inspired,  since  ho 
had  consumed  numerous  glasses  of  punch 
at  Kaust's  booth.  And  Mamsell  Soltmann 
was  quite  carried  away,  when  the  poet  told 
her  these  poems  were  all  made  in  her 
honor,  and  to-day  he  should  present  them 
to  his  Serene  Highness,  and  then  he  would 
be  made  Court-poet;  his  Highness  was 
coming  out  here  expressly  for  that  pur- 
pose, that  ho  might  present  him  with  the 
book  before  all  the  people,  —  Rand  had 

said  so. 

The  Conrector  had  done  his  utmost  to- 
day to  recommend  himself  to  the  Solt- 
mann ;  but  what  is  a  skimmer  in  compari- 
son with  a  book  of  poems?  Kagebein 
moved  piece  after  piece  on  the  board,  and 
captured  piece  after  piece  of  the  Correc- 
tor's, and  when  the  Soltman  finally  took 
his  arm,  he  triumphed,  and  the  Conrector 
gave  up  the  game ;  for  the  poet  marched, 
with  his  Korlin-Dorimene,  directly  into 
Kunst's  punch-temple,  and  as  the  Conrec- 
tor had  said  he  would  never  go  there 
again,  he  went  towards  Schultsch's  tent ; 
and  then  the  former  Kammerjungfer 
looked  at  him  just  as  she  had  at  Diirten : 
•*  Poor  thing  I  I  am  sorry  for  you."  And 
Kagebein  declaimed : 

"  Thon  canst ( the  lower '  not  forget, 
No  lofty  impulses  thou  knoweat! 
And,  buns  and  butter-cakes  to  eat, 
And  beer  to  drink,  to  Schultsoh  thou  goest. 
We  two,  however,  go  to  Kunst, 
And  sit  there  as  a  happy  pair, 
Merrily  drinking  the  best  of  punch 
And  eating  sweet  oonfeotioner*s  ware.'* 

And  Kagebein  actually  did  what,  as  a 
poet>  he  had  promised,  —  and  few  poets 
can  say  that,  —  he  went  to  drink  punch 
with  Dorimene,  and  Dorimene  was  gra- 
cious, and  sat  there  as  the  only  lady,  with 
Hofrath  Altmann  and  Doctor  Hempel  and 
Bath  Fischer,  and  other  guests,  at  Kunst's 
table,  and  steeped  her  black  pitch-torches 
of  eyes  in  the  punch,  looking  down  mod- 
'  estly  into  her  glass ;  and  Kagebein  held 
his  glass  stiffly  before  him,  and  looked  up 
to  heaven  through  a  hole  in  Kunst's  can- 
vas, which  the  rats  had  eaten  last  winter, 
and  no  one  of  the  company  knew  what 
feelings  were  struggling  in  his  poet-breast, 
not  even  Kunst  himself,  who  usually  knew 


well  enough  what  effect  his  liquors  had. 
But  shrewd  old  Hofrath  Altmann,  —  who 
understood  other  things  besides  notes  and 
bonds,  since  he  had  given  away  his  faith- 
ful heart  forever  three  times  already,  and 
was  going  to  do  it  a  fourth  time,  —  pene- 
trated his  secret,  when  he  noticed  that 
Korlin  Soltmann  turned,  from  time  to  time, 
as  deep  a  yellow  as  yellow  Christmas  beer 
gilded  with  golden  foam,  and  could  see, 
being  a  neighbor,  how  Kagebein  was  con- 
tinually squeezing  the  hand  of  the  innocent 
Kammerjungfer  under  the  table.  He  could 
not  keep  it  to  himself,  but  began  to  wink 
and  to  motion,  till  his  comrades  perceived 
it  also,  and  Kunst  stationed  himself  behind 
the  happy  pair,  with  his  thumbs  in  hia 
arm-hole3,  and  regarded  tbem  attentively* 
The  poet  naturally  observed  nothing ;  but 
Dorimene  sprang  up,  flushing  a  deep 
orange-color  in  her  modesty,  and  ran  out 
of  the  punch-temple, — and  her  poet,  of 
course,  followed  her. 

And  as  she  walked  under  the  spreading 
beech-trees,  in  such  charming  anger  and 
such  friendly  vexation,  the  poet  pursued 
her,  so  full  of  trembling  hope  and  painful 
joy  that  he  looked  like  a  richly-laden 
three-master  with  torn  sails,  tossing  hither 
and  thither  on  stormy  waves.  And  when 
he  overtook  her,  and  ran  into  the  fair  bay 
of  her  soft  arms,  and  cast  anchor  there 
with  his  own  curved  arm,  and  after  a  little 
beseeching  found  at  last  firm  anchorage, 
he  felt  as  if  he  had  arrived  at  a  safe  haven 
of  happiness,  and  the  whole  crew  of  poet- 
feelings  tumbled  wildly  over  each  other 
in  his  heart,  crying, "  Land  1  land  1 "  And 
in  Dorimene'8  heart,  also,  after  long  voy- 
ages and  wanderings,  the  cry  of*'  Land  1" 
was  raised,  and  after  a  brief  consideration 
whether  the  Conrector  were  not  better, 
she  wisely  decided  to  hold  fast  what  she 
had.  and  go  to  sea  no  more. 

They  were  sitting  now  in  the  lovely 
shade  of  the  beeches  by  the  lake,  and  the 
poet  had  a  bride,  and  was  to  receive  to- 
day '  the  title  of  "  Court-poet,"  and  the 
Soltmann  had  a  bride-groom,  and  could 
now  say  to  the  Conrector  and  Diirten, 
with  good  reason:  "Poor  things,  I  pity 
you  1 "  Then  the  trumpets  and  drums  of 
the  city  musicians  in  Kunst's  tent,  sounded 
j  in  their  ears,  and  called  them  back  to 
earth;  and  Kagebein  said  he  could  hot 
conceal  his  joy,  the  world  must  share  his 
happiness;  and  Dorimene  said  she  was 
content;  there  was  no  one,  thank  God  I  to 
command  her,  and  she  had  control  of  her 
own  property.  So  they  went  back,  arm  in 
arm,  to  Kunst's  tent,  passing  the  Conrec- 
tor and  Diirten  in  Schultsch's  booth,  but 
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saying  neither  black  nor  white  ;  but  there 
was  such  a  proud  radiance  about  them  that 
Diirten  said  to  herself,  "  Lord  preserve  us ! 
What  has  happened  to  them?"  And  as 
they  entered  Kunst's  tent,  the  musicians 
were  playing  a  hop-waltz,  and  without 
pausing  for  reflection,  the  happy  pair  be- 
gan to  waltz,  and  they  danced  and  danced, 
as  if  the  pleasure  were  to  last  until  they 
had  danced  themselves  into  matrimony. 
But  if  one  loves  long,  his  love  grows  old, 
and  if  one  waltzes  long,  his  breath  grows 
phort ;  and  when  they  were  out  of  breath, 
Kagebein  went  up  with  his  bride  to  Kunst's 
counter,  and  like  a  foolish  poet  as  he  waa, 
he  threw  down  his  whole  substance,  in 
Swedish  double-groschens  and  Strelitz 
shillings,  and  demanded  punch,  and  Kunst 
cried :  "  Karl,  for  the  Herr  Advocate  1 
Karl,    for     Mamsell     Soltmannl     Karl/ 

—  and  he  glanced  alternately  at  the  two, 

—  "  something  has  happened  here !  Karl, 
a  glass  for  me,  too  !  " 

Everybody  could  Bee,  by  this  time,  that 
something  had  happened,  and  the  guests 
crowded  around  them,  while  Kagebein, 
throwing  one  arm  about  his  new  property, 
and  raising  his  glass  with  the  other,  cried  : 

"  Drink  to  my  conquest,  comrades, 
With  merry  hearts  and  gay; 
Let  every  glass  be  brimming 
In  Dorimene's  honor  to-day!  " 

"  Karl,  more  glasses  I  Karl,  for  Hofrath 
'Altmannl  Karl," — but  he  got  no  fur- 
ther.   "  Hurrah  1    Hurrah  l" 

Even  in  this  solemn  moment,  the  poet 
could  not  quit  rhyming.  He  stopped  for 
nothing,  but  went  on : 

"  Here  we  stand,  your  pleasures  leading, 
Happiest  couple  ever  seen, 
And  the  lambs  of  love  are  feeding 
On  Hope's  tender  pastures  green." 

"  Hurrah !  Hurrah  !  Karl !  Karl  I  Hur- 
rah 1 "  So  it  went,  back  and  forth,  till  the 
musicians  took  up  the  last  word  with  their 
trumpets. 

44 1  should  like  to  know,"  cried  Schultsch, 
"  what  has  become  of  that  good-for-noth- 
ing slipper-maker  1  What  can  I  do  with 
such  a  fellow  ?  Has  a  wooden  slipper  and 
a  trumpet  painted  up  over  his  window,  as 
a  sign  that  he  can  make  music  too,  and  so 
I  engaged  him  to  have  an  opposition  band, 
in  my  booth,  to  Kunst's  stupid  old  musi- 
cians, and  now  he  doesn't  come  1  Diirten 
Holzen,  Diirten  Holzen !  just  look  over 
into  Kunst's  booth  1  Look  at  Korlin  Solt- 
mann  1  Look  I  there's  behavior  for  you. 
Stands  among  all  those  old  fellows,  nod- 
ding   and    smiling  1     God  preserve    us, 


let3  herself  be  hugged  by  that  old  fool  of 
I  a  Strelitz  advocate  1  Old  lemon  I  Aren't 
you  ashamed  of  yourself?  Alone,  among 
all  those  old  fellows !  I  wish  that  eon- 
founded  old  slipper-maker  were  here,  he 
should  blow  you  a  strain  !  Diirten,  Diir- 
ten, look  1  Look  at  old  Hofrath  Altmann  1 
Standing  there,  say  as  a  peacock,  and 
crowding  up  to  Korlin  with  his  glass  in 
his  hand,  — r  I  wish  he  would  spill  his  punch 
all  over  her,  that  she  might  be  red  for  once 
in  her  life!  And  now — did  you  hear? 
HuchingI  huchingl  4A  thundering  bur- 
rah  to  the  honored  bridal  pair!'  Kri- 
schan !  Krischan  I  just  listen  to  that !  Kor- 
lin Soltmann  a  bride  I  Boys,  run  over  to 
Kunst's  booth  and  cry,  4  Hurrah  1 '  and 
4  Vivat  I  '  and  *  Fire  \ '  and  anything  yon 
please !  Bless  my  soul,  who  would  have 
thought  it  ?  Well,  I  have  nothing  to  say, 
not  a  word,  only, '  Marry  in  haste,  and  re- 
pent at  leisure  1 '  Diirten,  —  good  gra- 
cious !  Herr  Conrector,  I  did  not  see  you 
at  all.  Well,  it  is  no  business  of  mhy; 
but  how  do  you  feel  about  it?  " 

44  How  do  /feel  about  it  ?  "  repeated  the 
Herr  Conrector,  and  he  looked  at  Sejroltsch 
as  if  he  were  examining  her  in  her  irregular 
Greek  verbs,  and  knew  beforehand  that 
she  would  blunder.  And  so  he  did,  for 
Schultsch  stammered  out : 

"I  thought  you  had  —  you  would  — 
people  said  you  were  going  to  marry  the 
Soltmann  yourself." 

44  Frau  Schultz,"  said  the  Conrector,  ris- 
ing from  his  seat  by  Krischan's  side, "  I 
think  you-  have  quite  enough  to  attend  to 
in  your  own  affairs;  pray  don't  trouble 
yourself  about  mine."  And  holding  the 
golden  head  of  his  cane  under  his  nose,  he 
went  stiffly  out  of  the  booth. 

44  So  I "  cried  Schultsch, 44  then  I  can  only 
say,  I  was  mistaken." 

44  And  I  say,"  observed  Krischan,  "  that 
you  cannot  bridle  your  tongue." 

44 Do  you  say  that  to  me  again?  Then 
I  tell  you  —  Diirten,  just  tell  me——" 
but  here  she  stopped,  for  at  this  moment 
appeared  the  unlucky  slipper-maker  and 
his  musical  colleagues,  and  she  rushed  up 
'to  them  and  gave  them  a  fitting  reception, 
and  demanded  that  they  should  immedi- 
ately produce  as  great  festivity  in  her  . 
booth  as  was  now  in  progress  in  Kunst's. 
The  obedient  slipper-maker  did  his  best, 
and  kept  it  up  all  the  evening  and  the 
whole  night  through,  playing  four-quarters 
time  when  the  musicians  in  Kunst's  tent 
were  flaying  three-eighths,  and  three- 
eighths  when  they  changed  to  two-eighths; 
and  Schultsch  was  quite  contented  with 
her  opposition,  and  served  them,  with  her 
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strong-beer  bottles,  with  plenty  of  fresh 
fuel  to  their  fire. 

And  Diirten  ?  There  was  no  need  for 
Schultsch  to  trouble  herself  about  Diirten, 
she  had  seen  all  that  was  going  ou.  She 
had  been  boiling  with  indignation  to  see 
"the  old  yellow  thing"  flaunting  about  so 
boldly ;  and  when  she  saw  her  standing  in 
Kunst's  booth,  with  so  much  assurance, 
among  all  those  distinguished  gentlemen, 
she  looked  round,  first  of  all,  to  see  if  her 
Herr  Conrector  were  in  safety,  and  find- 
ing him  seated  in  perfect  quiet  by  Kris- 
chan  Schultz,  she  said  to  herself:  "  Thank 
Godl  it  is  no  concern  of  mine."  But  a 
great  curiosity  came  over  her  to  know 
what  could  really  have  happened;  and 
when  she  heard  Hofrath  Altmann's  toast 
to  the  bridal  pair,  she  felt  ashamed  for  her 
whole  sex,  that  one  of  her  sisters  should 
allow  her  betrothal  to  be  announced  over 
a  punch  bowl  instead  of  from  the  chancel, 
and  as  she  looked  sharply  at  the  poet,  she 
saicko  herself :  "  Well,  let  them.  They  are 
well  mated." 

And  now  a  great  rest  entered  her  heart, 
although  the  slipper-maker  was  making 
such  an  uproar  around  her.  One  stone 
was  out  of  the  way,  against  which  she  had 
often  stumbled  —  her  Conrector  never 
could  or  would  marry  the  Kamraerjung- 
fer;  and  although  the  latter  had  looked 
down  upon  her  so  spitefully,  she  cheerfully 
gave  her  her  blessing,  and  decided  that, 
after  all,  it  was  for  the  best.  And  a  vari- 
ety of  thoughts  came  over  her:  whether 
this  were  so,  and  that  were  so,  and  if  she 
should  remain  with  the  Herr  Conrector  as 
housekeeper,  or  if —  God  bless  her  I  how 
could  she  think  of  such  a  thing  ?  for  that 
little  pinching  of  her  cheeks,  and  "  dear 
Diirten,"  and  even  the  kiss,  amounted  to 
nothing;  and  she  was  a  foolish  woman  to 
think  so  much  of  such  things,  and  she  was 
a  wicked  woman  to  have  felt  such  hatred 
for  the  Soltmann  that  afternoon,  and  then 
she  had  done  her  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
the  world.  And-  the  Lord's  ways  were 
wonderful,  and  one  ought  not  to  complain 
if  they  were  overgrown  a  little  with  thorns 
and  thistles ;  who  could  tell  what  lay  be- 
hind ?  And  she  would  tell  Stining  not  to 
fret,  even  if  the  runner  did  not  come  to 
the  dance;  who  could  tell  what  was  for 
the  best  ?  The  slipper-maker  was  making 
such  an  uproar  that  she  could  easily  whis- 
per it  in  Stining*s  ear,  and  nobody  else  be 
the  wiser;  but  when  she  turned  to  look 
for  her  sister,  there  was  no  Stining  to  be 
seen. 

While  these  pious  reflections  were  pass- 
ing through  Durten's  mind,  Stining  stood 


behind  the  tent  in  the  shade  of  a  fine  old 
oak,  and  so  far  from  being  in  a  mood  to 
complain  of  the  way,  as  Diirten  supposed 
her,  she  found  the  way  very  pleasant.  Her 
gay,  joyous  wandering-bird  of  a  runner 
had  returned  to  her,  safe  and  sound ;  and 
though  a  pretty  maiden  who  is  sitting  ab- 
sorbed in  nappy  thoughts  of  the  future, 
may  well  be  a  little  startled  to  feel  the 
light  touch  of  a  finger  on  her  white  neck, 
and  upon  looking  round,  to  see,  through  a 
slit  in  the  canvas,  a  merry,  laughing  face, 
her  mood  will  be  far  from  despondent. 
And  now,  as  she  stood  under  the  green 
oak,  and  the  runner  had  thrown  his  arm 
around  her  and  kissed  her  again  and  again, 
and  the  old  gray  canvas  of  the  tent  was 
between  them  .  and  the  curiosity  of  the 
world,  as  if  it  were  a  veil  of  summer  twi- 
light beneath  whose  protection  their  love 
might  blossom  in  secret,  she  was  not  in 
the  least  despondent.  She  rejoiced  that 
she  had  her  Wilhelm  again,  that  he  had 
kept  his  word,  and  that  he  was  a  runner 
who  could  run  to  Berlin  and  back  in  four 
days  instead  of  five,  and  that  he  had  done 
it  for  her  sake. 

"  But  you  must  be  very  tired  ?  "  she 
asked. 

"  Not  a  bit,  Stining ;  and  now  we  will 
have  our  dance." 

"  But  you  mu3t  go  and  bring  his  Serene 
Highness  word,  in  the  first  place." 

"  No,  Stining,  there  is  no  need  of  it ;  he 
gave  ine  until  to-morrow  night.  And  I 
may  as  well  tell  you,  for  you  would  find  it 
out  to-day,  —  the  whole  journey  to  Berlin 
is  nothing  but  a  spiteful  trick  they  have 
played  me." 

"  Eh,  Wilhelm,  how  should  Serene  High- 
ness ?  Why,  Rand  told  Schultsch  Serene 
Highness  was  going  to  make  you  chief 
Eammerdiener." 

"So?  Is  he  going  to  do  that?  Then 
let  me  tell  you,  /  shall  not  be  made  so. 
Why  his  Highness  should  play  me  such  a 
trick  I  don't  know,  and  what  Band  has  to 
do  with  it  I  don't  know ;  but  it  is  one  of 
the  two ;  and  though  at  first  I  wouldn't 
believe  it,  yet  on  thinking  it  over,  I  am 
sure  of  it,  —  it  was  merely  to  prevent  my 
dancing  with  you  to-day.  And  now  I  shall 
do  that  very  thing." 

"  But,  good  gracious,  Wilhelm,  if  Serene 
Highness  should  know  of  it !  " 

"  He  shall  not  merely  know  of  it,  he 
shall  see  it  with  his  own  eyes.  See,  when 
I  came  across  the  upper  meadow,  his  old 
tub  of  a  gondola  was  just  coming  round 
the  bend,  and  he  will  be  here  in  fifteen 
minutes,  and  now  is  the  time  for  me  to  do 
'what  I  promised   you  last    Christmas  — 
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play  some   foolish  trick  before  hia  very 
eyes,  so  that  he  may  discharge  me.1' 

"  Good  heavens !  no,  Wilhelui,  Wiihelm, 
I  beseech  you  — —  " 

•'  No,  no,"  cried  Haisband,  abruptly,  "  I 
shall  dance  with  you,  if  twenty  Serene 
Highnesses  stood  by,  spouting  fire  and 
flame  out  of  their  eyes  1  If  he  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  this  trick  that  has  been 
played  me,  then  he  will  not  take  it  badly ; 
but  if  he  knows  all  about  it,  then  he  will  be 
angry  —  and  let  him  be  angry  I  The  fox 
must  come  out  from  one  hole  or  the  other, 
and  I  will  see  how  the  hare  runs." 

In  vain  Stining  begged  and  besought, 
and  was  full  of  anxiety ;  Haisband  kissed 
her  on  the  mouth,  and  dragged  her,  with- 
out mercy,  into  the  booth,  where  with 
trembling  limbs  and  a  heavy  heart  she 
must  join  the  dance.  Dear  heart,  she  was 
a  bride  as  well  as  Korlin  Soltmann,  and 
she  was  waltzing  and  drinking  punch,  and 
glowing  like  an  orange,  while  Stining's 
cheeks  were  pale,  and  her  heart  beat  faster 
and  faster  with  anxiety.  And  when  Diir- 
ten  came  up  to  them,  after  the  dance,  to 
say  good-day  to  Haisband,  and  to  wonder 
and  ask  questions,  then  was  the  time  for 
her  to  impart  her  wise  reflections  con- 
cerning our  Lord's  wonderful  ways,  and 
the  thorns  and  thistles,  and  what  lay  be- 
yond them,  and  so  forth ;  but  Diirten  had 
forgotten  it  all,  and  Stining  was  quite  de- 
spondent. 

So  it  went,  this  Whitsuntide  in  the 
Kemerow  Wood ;  and  if  we  except  Stin- 
ing, and  perhaps  also  the  runner,  —  well, 
for  all  I  care,  the  Herr  Conrector,  too,  for 
be  had  gone  off  in  vexation  out  of 
Schultsch's  booth  with  his  gold-headed 
case  under  his  nose,  —  everybody  seemed 
to  be  very  happy ;  but  at  Nigen-Bramborg, 
in  the  palace,  things  were  at  their  worst. 
What  need  was  there  for  the  duke  Fried- 
rich  Franz  of  Mechlenburg-Schwerin  to 
send  an  express  courier,  on  this  very  Whit- 
suntide, to  his  Serene  Highnes3of  Mechlen- 
burg-Strelitz  ?  But  there  was  no  use  in 
talking.  The  fellow  was  there ;  Rand  had 
taken  the  letter  from  him,  and  his  Serene 
Highness  had  opened  it  with  hi3  own  hands 
and  read  it  with  his  own  eyes,  and  when 
he  had  finished  it,  he  said,  very  comfort- 
ably : 

"  Rand,  we  shall  have  a  visit  to-morrow. 
Our  beloved  cousin  of  Mechlenburg- 
Schwerin  is  coming  to  us  to-morrow  from 
Berlin,  for  a  little  visit,  with  a  suitable 
train,  and  sends  us  his  compliments.1' 

"  And  you  say  that  as  if  there  were  noth- 
ing the  matter  here  ?  And  you  look  at  me 
so  innocently  ?    No,  Serene  Highness,  that 


will  never  do.  We  cannot  entertain  com- 
pany at  present.  We  must  find  out  sick- 
ness, or  an  engagement,  or  some  other  ex- 
cuse." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  his  High- 
ness, wrinkling  up  his  little  forehead. 
"  We  can  receive  our  high  connections." 

"  We  can.  Serene  Highness,  to  be  sure, 
but  not  just  at  present.  We  have  not  a 
groschen  of  money;  and  the  Duke  of 
Schwerin  is  a  young  gentleman  who  likes 
to  live  well  and  merrily,  and  I  know  the 
sort  he  brings  with  him." 

Rand  was  right — Rand  was  always 
right  when  a  q  uestion  of  means  was  under 
discussion,  and  his  Highness  knew  it. very 
well,  but  it  provoked  him,  nevertheless, 
and  he  answered,  angrily : 

"  We  cannot  decline  the  visit ;  we  most 
find  means ;  we  must  borrow." 

"  Yes,  Serene  Highness,"  replied  Rand, 
in,  great  distress,  "  but  of  whom  can  we 
borrow?  Nobody  will  lend  to  us.  You 
see,  there  is  Schultsch  with  the  biscuit  —  " 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  you  donkey  I n  cried 
his  Highness,  who  nad  reason  to  be  angry. 
"What  has  Schultsch  to  do  with  it?" 

"Eh,  Serene  Highness,"  said  Rand, 
yielding  a  little,  "  it  is  only  what  I  was 
going  to  say.  No,"  he  added  after  a  mo- 
ment, as  he  thought  of  the  drink-money 
which  would  else  slip  through  his  fingers, 
"  no,  we  cannot  put  off  Friedrich  frans, 
for  how  it  would  look  I  It  would  be  as 
good  as  saying  that  we  are  poor.  I  dare 
say  she  has  something,"  and  he  pointed 
with  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder,  across 
the  market-place. 

|'  Who  ?  "  asked  his  Highness,  growing 
brighter  at  the  very  suggestion. 

u  Why,  she  there  at  Buttermann's,  the 
Princess  Christel.  I  saw  her  Kammer* 
jungfer,  yesterday  morning,  coming  out 
of  Kunst's  cellar,  with  a  basket  full  of  bot- 
tles, and  this  morning  Kunst  said  she  had 
paid  up/' 

"  We  cannot  address  ourselves  to  our 
sister  Christel,"  said  his  Highness,  with 
great  decision.  "  The  Princess  has  re- 
proached us  enough,  already,  with  doing 
so  little  for  her.  How  would  it  be  with 
the  Hofrath  ?  " 

"Eh,  haven't  I  always  said  so?  —  and 
here  it  is.  You  have  just  forbidden  him 
the  Court.  Serene  Highness,  why  not  let 
the  fellow  marry?  What  difference  can 
his  marrying  make  to  us,  since  we  are  not 
obliged  to  be  married  ourselves?  " 

"  Well,"  said  his  Highness,  very  decid- 
edly—he was  always  very  decided  in 
government  affairs  —  "  let  him  be  called ! n 

u  Yes,  your  Highness,  that  is  easily  said; 
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but  how  is  ono  to  '  call '  him  ?  He  went 
out  to  the  Nemerow  Wood  at  two  o'clock 
this  afternoon ;  and  this  courier  from  Mech- 
knburg-Schwerin  must  have  a  gracious 
answer  at  once.  But  now  listen  to  me,  — 
you  never  will  listen  to  me,  —  let  the  Kam- 
merjunker  write  immediately ;  very  agree- 
able —  great  pleasure  —  or  whatever  else 
you  please,  and  we  will  ride  out  to  the 
Nemerow  Wood.  We  cannot  ride  in  the 
carriage,  to  be  sure,  since  we  have  but  one 
runner;  but  we  can  ride  in  the  gondola, 
and  we  must  send  word  to  Strasen  to  be 
ready  —  there  will  be  no  storm  to-day  — 
and  then  I  will  fasten  myself  to  the  Hof- 
rath,  so  that  he  shall  toot  escape  us  in  the 
Wood.  But,  let  me  tell  you,  we  must  be 
very  gracious  to  him ;  and  we  may  as  well, 
for  what  does  his  marrying  signify  to  us  ?  " 

Band  was  right  again;  his  Highness 
yielded ;  the  courier  got  his  message,  and 
his  Highness  went  with  Band  in  the  gon- 
dola to  the  Nemerow  Wood. 

A  good  half-hour  before  the  gondola  — 
which  looked,  in  the  distance,  like  a  young- 
er brother  of  Noah's  ark,  and  in  any  case 
like  a  very  dangerous  conveyance  —  had 
come  to  anchor,  the  Nigen-Bramborgers  in 
the  Nemerow  Wood  were  all  shouting  to- 
gether :  u  There  he  is  1  There  he  comes  ! 
He  is  coming  himself  I  Now  we  must  give 
him  a  proper  reception  1  Krischan,  put  on 
your  coat  1  Boy,  were  you  going  to  stand 
in  the  front  row,  with  such  trousers  ?  " 

Shoemaker  Scheming  wiped  his  little 
Jochen's  nose  again.  Kunst  sent  bis  musi- 
cians down  to  the  lake,  ordering  them  to 
blow  and  do  nothing  else  but  blow.  "  Karl ! 
The  great  glass  I  I  must  offer  it  to  Se- 
rene Highness  1" 

Schultsch  could  not  put  up  with  this  — 
for  what  purpose  had  she  engaged  the  slip- 
per-maker? "Krischan,  why  don't  you 
move?  Bestir  yourself  1  What?  Get  up 
an  opposition  to  Kunst  1  What  have  we  a 
booth  here  for  ?  Here  1  and  'here  1 "  and 
she  forced  a  bottle  of  strong  beer  into 
each  of  Krischan's  hands.  "Why  should 
not  his  Highness  drink  our  nice  strong- 
beer  as  well  as  Kunst's  slop*?  " 

And  Krischan  bestirred  himself  and 
went  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  the  slip- 
per-maker blew,  and  the  city  musicians 
blew,  and  all  were  in  motion ;  only  the  poet 
sat  in  Kunst's  booth,  with  great  drops  of 
sweat  on  his  brow,  for  he  was  composing  a 
poem  for  the  reception  of  his  Highness. 
And  still  another  sat  there ;  that  was  the 
Herr  Hofrath  Altmann,  who  said  to  him- 
self: M  Yes,  run  along  with  you  1  I  have 
no  need  of  his  Serene  Highness ;  his  Serene 
Highness  needs  me  " 


Now  his  Highness  arrived  at  the  shore. 
His  chief  Admiral  for  the  Tollense  Lake 
and  the  Lieps,  Jochen  Strasen,  who  was 
the  grandfather  of  the  present  Johann 
Strasen,  took  the  little  Serene  Highness  in 
his  arms,  carried  him  through  the  treach- 
erous element,  and  set  him  down  on  dry 
land  in  the  midst  of  his  loyal  subjects. 
And  the  people  rejoiced,  and  the  musicians 
blew,  ana  such  of  the  little  street-boys  as 
had  them  threw  up  their  caps,  and  when 
Krischaning  Birndt's  lodged  in  a  beech- 
tree,  they  threw  up  sticks  and  stones  after 
it,  so  that  it  was  really  dangerous.  Kunst 
advanced  on  one  side  with  the  great  cov- 
ered goblet  of  punch,  which  the  president 
held  in  his  hand  when  they  sung  Rund- 
gesang ;  and  on  the  other  side  advanced, 
at  the  same  moment,  Baker  Schultz,  with 
the  two  bottles  of  strong  beer;  and  the 
Conrector,  who  was  watching  the  perform- 
ance  from  a  distance,  said  to  himself: 
"  How  ?  This  is  almost  as  if  his-  Highness 
were  a  new  Prometheus,  to  be  chained  to 
the  Caucasus  by  Strength  and  Force, 
Kpcmtyi,  putfi,  which  must  here  be  trans- 
lated :  "  Punch  and  Strong-beer." 

But  nothing  came  of  it.  Apollo  inter- 
posed, in  the  person  of  the  Herr  Poet 
K'agebein,  who  pushed  forward  between 
Punch  and  Strong-beer,  the  new  volume 
of  poems  in  one  hand,  the  fruit  of  long 
years  of  labor,  and  in  the  other  the  fruit 
of  his  meditations  in  Kunst's  booth.  He 
could  not  repeat  them  from  memory,  so  he 
read,  with  Korlin  Soltmann  standing  be- 
hind him : 

"  I  offer  to  my  Sovereign's  hands, 
In  reverence  and  devoted  love, 
This  work,  as  gratitude  demands. 
Should  now  thy  gracious  eye  approve 
These  humble  poems,  and  thy  mind 
Should  here  and  there  a  stansa  find, 
Serenest  Highness,  not  unworthy, 
How  blest  the  poet  stands  before  thee  1 
The  Lord,  who  made  thee  for  his  praise, 
Qive  to  thee  health  and  every  blessing, 
His  favor  grant  on  all  thy  ways, 
Thy  happiness  be  still  increasing! 
And  Mechlenburg's  rejoicing  psalms 
Shall  strew  thy  way  like  thankful  palms." 

With  that  he  presented  to  his  Serene 
Highness  the  volume  of  poems. 

His  Highness  was  silent :  the  thing  had 
taken  him  by  surprise.  He  was  affected ; 
nothing  of  the  kind  had  ever  happened  to 
him  before ;  he  looked  round  alter  Rand 
to  see  what  he  would  say  to  it,  but  Band 
was  gone. 

The  Nigen-Bramborgers  were  also  si- 
lent ;  they,  too,  were  token  by  surprise ; 
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nothing  of  the  sort  had  happened  to  them 
before ;  but  they  were  not 'affected,  except 
with  anger  that  a  Nigen-Strelitzer  should 
intrude  himself  into  their  festivities,  and 
a  whispering  began  among  them : 

"  Shall  we  put  up  with  this  ?  Shall  we 
suffer  this  from  a  Nigen-Strelitzer  ?  "  And 
the  whispering  grew  to  a  shouting : 
44  Where  is  the  Herr  Conrector  ?  Ho  was 
here  a  little  while  ago.  Yes,  neighbor,  I 
saw  him  myself.  Oh,  there  he  is,  walking 
along  the  shore." 

The  Conrector  was  absent  also;  two 
principal  characters  were  wanting  to  the 
play,  and  of  course  it  could  not  go  on 
properly. 

His  Highness  now  advanced  through 
the  crowd  of  people,  graciously  nodding 
to  the  right  and  left,  and  his  subjects 
called  out  to  him :  "  Good-day,  Serene 
Highness !  It  is  fino  that  you  'have  come 
out  here!  Yes,  I  said  just  now,  Serene 
Highness  would  certainly  come  out  here 
this  afternoon." 

"  Are  you  quite  contented,  my  people  ?  w 


asked    his    Highness,  in  a  very  friendly 
voice. 

"  Thanks  for  the  kind  inquiry.  Oh,  yes, 
it  goes  well  —  finely  1  Always  on  two 
legs  1 "  the  people  cried,  and  a  wag  said : 
"  This  evening  it  goes  on  one  leg  1 " 

"  Eh,  you  had  better  say,  on  all  fours  I " 
exclaimed  a  pretty  girl.  "  Don't  you  re- 
member last  year  ?  " 

And  his  Highness  laughed  graciously 
when  the  others  laughed,  and  the  musi- 
cians blew,  and  the  three  lackeys  followed; 
and  then  came  Kunst  and  Baker  Schultz, 
as  if  it  were  a  sacrificial  procession,  and 
they  bore  the  drink-offering;  and  then 
came  the  poet.  He  looked  at  nothing  and 
nobody,  not  even  his  best  friend,  and  Kor- 
lin  Soltmann  bung  upon  his  arm,  but  he 
thought  not  of  her,  —  a  regular  poet  thinks 
of  neither  bride  nor  wife,  only  of  his  tri- 
umph,—  he  did  not  walk,  he  floated;  and 
he  was  as  yet  only  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
blessedness  which  he  had  pictured  to  him- 
self, and  which  was  to  be  poured  out  in 
full  measure  upon  his  fortunate  head. 


How  the  Eruption  of  Vesuvius  Affected 
the  Plants  in  the  Neighbourhood.  —  "The 
American  Naturalist "  for  September  contains 
an  interesting  note  on  this  subject  by  A.  W.  B., 
who  takes  his  facts  from  a  paper  laid  before  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Naples.  The  writer 
says  that  the  newest  vegetation  has  suffered  from 
contact  with  the  ashes,  though  the  effect  has 
been  neither  a  scorching  nor  drying  up.  The 
action  has  not  been  a  mechanical  one;  for  a 
mere  closing  of  the  pores  of  the  epidermis  could 
not  have  caused  death  in  so  short  a  time.  The 
dosing  of  the  pores  and  stomata  is  undoubtedly 
a  secondary  cause  of  death,  but  only  after  the 
lapse  of  some  days.  No  change  was  observed 
similar  to  that  produced  by  the  vapour  of  boil- 
ing water.  The  scorching  action  of  a  high,  dry 
temperature  occurs  only  in  the  immediate  vioin- 
ity  of  the  volcano.  Neither  an  acid  nor  alka- 
line reaction  is  shown  by  any  change  of  colour 
ip  the  flowers  or  leaves  except  a  few  instances 
of  a  change  to  blue  of  rose,  orange,  or  violet 
coloured  organs,  which  might  be  attributed 
rather  to  an  alkaline  than  an  acid  reaction ;  but 
these  are  few  and  doubtful.  Many  phenomena 
eonour  in  pointing  to  chloride  of  sodium  as  the 
chief  agent  in  the  destruction  of  vegetable  tissue. 
The  salt  was  present  in  sufficient  quantity  in  the 
falling  ashes  to  be  readily  discernible  to  the 
sight,  and  is  also  met  with  as  an  efflorescence  in 
the  ashy  soiL 


Some  interesting  particulars  respecting  public 
libraries  are  reported.  The  library  of  uoston 
now  possesses  894,000  volumes,  with  an  annual 
issue  of  880,848.  The  Cincinnati  Library  his 
50,000  volumes,  with  87,075  issues,  not  includ- 
ing periodicals.  This  collection  contains,  in 
some  instanoes,  from  ten  to  fifteen  copies  of  the 
books  most  in  demand,  usually  belonging  to  the 
department  of  standard  fiction.  The  experi- 
ment of  opening  on  Sundays  has  been  tried 
with  signal  success.  The  library  of  the  Cooper 
Institute,  New  York,  was  also  opened,  for  the 
first  time  on  Sundays,  on  the  18th  of  October. 
The  Mercantile  Library  of  San  Francisco,  not  a 
public  institution,  has  80,000  volumes,  and  is 
taking  extreme  pains  to  ooUeot  everything  relat- 
ing to  California  and  the  Pacific  coast 


The  number  for  January  4  of  the  Revue  Sci- 
entifiqw  contains  the  translation  of  a  long  and 
remarkably  oierer  paper  by  E.  von  Hartmann, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  show  that  the  differ- 
ences between  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms are  very  much  fewer  than  is  dreamt  of  in 
the  most  generally  accepted  philosophy,  that 
these  kingdoms  ought  not  to  be  classed  as  sub- 
ordinates, but  as  co-ordinates,  and  that  there  is 
great  likelihood  that  plants  are  capable  in  some 
degree  of  sensation  and  perception. 
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From  Good  Words. 
PAGANINI. 

8K0HD    PARS. 

Shall  we  now  assist  at  one  of  Paga- 
nini'8  performances  ?  How  many  descrip- 
tions have  been  written,  and  how  inade- 
quate 1  It  is  hardly  possible  to  do  more 
than  describe  a  few  salient  peculiarities. 
Bat  even  onr  pale  sketch  would  be  incom- 
plete without  such  an  attempt. 

Enter  Paganini  —  a  shudder  of  curiosity 
aod  excitement  runs  through  the  crowded 
theatre,  the  men  applaud,  the  women  con- 
centrate a  double-barrel  fire  of  opera 
glasses  upon  the  tall,  ungainly  figure  that 
shuffles  forward  from  the  side  scenes  to  the 
footlights,  with  such  an  air  of  haughtiness 
and  yet  so  many  mechanical  bows.  As  the 
applause  rises  a<rain  and  again,  the  appa- 
rition stands  still,  looks  round,  takes  in  at 
a  glance  the  vast  assembly.  Then  seizing 
hia  violin  he  hugs  it  tightly  between  his 
chin  and  chest,  and  stands  for  a  few  more 
seconds,  gazing  at  it  in  motionless  abstrac- 
tion. The  audience  is  now  completely 
hashed,  and  all  eyes  are  riveted  upon  one 
silent  and  almost  grotesque  form.  Sud- 
denly Paganini  raises  his  bow  and  dashes  it 
down  like  a  sledge-hammer  upon  the  strings. 
The  opening  of  the  concerto  abounds  in 
solo  passages,  in  which  he  has  to  be  left 
almost  without  accompaniment;  the  or- 
chestra is  reserved  for  the  tuttis  and  slight 
interludes.  Paganini  now  revels  in  his  dis- 
tinctive and  astonishing  passages,  which 
hold  the  audience  breathless.  At  one  time 
torrents  of  chords  peal  forth,  as  from  some 
mimic  orchestra;  harmonic  passages  are 
thrown  off  with  the  sharpness  and  sonority 
of  the  flute  accompanied  by  the  guitar,  in- 
dependent phrases  being  managed  by  the 
left  hand  plucking  the  strings,  whilst  the 
right  is  playing  legato  passages  with  the 
bow.  The  most  difficult  intervals  are 
spanned  with  ease  —  the  immense,  compass- 
like fingera  glide  up  and  down  every  part 
of  the  key-board,  and  seem  to  be  in  ever 
so  many  places  at  once.  Heavy  chords  are 
struck  indifferently  with  the  point  or  heel 
of  the  bow,  as  if  each  inch  of  the  magic 
wand  were  equally  under  control,  but  just 
when  these  prodigious  feats  of  skill  are 
causing  the  senses  to  reel  with  something 
like  a  painful  strain,  a  low,  measured  mel- 
ody steals  forth  and  penetrates  the  souls 
of  all  present,  until  some  of  the  audience 
break  out  into  uncontrollable  applause, 
whilst  others  are  melted  to  tears,  overpow- 
ered by  the  thrilling  accents.  Then,  atten- 
uated as  it  were  to  a  thread  —  but  still 
distinctly  audible  and  resonant — the  di- 


vine sound  would  die  away ;  and  suddenly 
a  grotesque  flash  of  humour  would  dart  up 
from  a  lower  sphere'  and  shift  the  emotional 
atmosphere,  as  the  great  maestro  too  soon 
dashes,  with  the  impetuosity  of  a  whirl- 
wind, into  the  final  "rondo"  or  "moto 
perpetuo." 

Paganini  was  not  inexorable  about  en- 
cores —  he  was  always  gratified  by  ap- 
plause. After  the  concert  the  people  often 
waited  outside  to  accompany  him  to  his 
hotel.  He  seemed  delighted  with  this  kind 
of  homage,  and  would  go  out  at  such  sea- 
sons and  mix  freely  with  them  ;  but  he  was 
often  quite  inaccessible,  and  bent  upon  ab- 
solute seclusion. 

Let  us  now  resume  the  chronological 
narrative.  Towards  the  end  of  1812  Pa- 
ganini quarrelled  with  his  royal  patroness, 
the  Grand  Duchess  of  Tuscany.  She  had 
given  him  leave,  as  above  mentioned,  to 
wear  at  court  the  uniform  of  captain  of 
the  body  guard,  and  one  night  he  appeared 
in  the  orchestra  attired  in  this  splendid 
costume.  The  Duchess  seems  to  have 
thought  this  inappropriate,  and  sent  word 
desiring  him  to  change  his  uniform  for  an 
ordinary  dress.  The  offended  artist  de- 
clined point  blank,  and  that  evening  threw 
up  his  appointment  and  left  the  Florentine 
court  and  all  its  works  for  ever.  It  is  not 
at  all  improbable  that  Paganini,  who  could 
now  command  any  sum  of  money,  had 
grown  tired  of  his  official  duties,  which 
could  no  longer  shed  any  new  lustre  upon 
him,  and  that,  longing  to  be  free,  he  gladly 
availed  .himself  of  the  first  ready  pretext 
for  flight.  In  vain  his  royal  mistress  sent 
after  him,  imploring  him  to  return.  Paga- 
nini was  inexorable ;  and  it  was  even  whis- 
pered that  the  Duchess's  entreaties  were 
prompted  by  a  feeling  still  more  tendor 
than  the  love  of  music — a  feeling  which 
Paganini  had  ceased  to  reciprocate. 

Paganini  was  very  fond  of  Milan,  and  he 
stayed  there  during  the  greater  part  of 
1813.  He  visited  that  city  three  times  in 
five  years,  staying  often  for  several  months, 
and  giving  in  all  thirty-seven  concerts, 
most  of  them  at  the  Scala. 

It  was  in  1814  that  he  first  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Rossini  at  Bologna.  The 
great  composer,  like  every  other  connois- 
seur, regarded  him  with  admiration  and 
astonishment,  and  a  friendship  was  then 
begun  which  was  strengthened  when  the 
two  celebrities  met  in  1817  at  Rome,  and 
in  1831  at  Paris. 

Paganini  treated  his  fellow-musicians  and 
rivals  with  simple  and  unaffected  courtesy. 
He  expressed  his  great  admiration  of 
Spohr's  violin  playing,  and  he  went  all 
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the  way  from  Genoa  to  Milan  to  hear  La- 
font  When  they  met,  Lafont  proposed 
that  they  should  give  a  concert,  in  which 
each  should  play  a  solo.  "I  excused  my- 
self," says  Paganini,  uby  saying  that  such 
experiments  are  always  impolitic,  as  the 
public  invariably  looked  upon  them  as  du- 
els. Lafont  not  seeing  it  in  this  light,  I  was 
compelled  to  accept  the  challenge."  Com- 
menting upon  the  results;  he  added  with 
singular  candour  and  modesty,  u  Lafont 
probably  surpassed  me  in  tone,  but  the 
applause  which  followed  my  efforts  con- 
vinced me  that  I  did  not  suffer  by  compar- 
ison." Although  usually  anxious,  more  for 
the  sake  of  others  than  for  himself,  to 
avoid  contests,  he  never  declined  them; 
and  a  similar  trial  of  skill  took  place  be- 
tween him  and  the  Polish  violinist,  La- 
prinski,  in  1818,  at  Plaisance;  the  two 
artists  remaining  excellent  friends. 

At  this  time  Faganini's  health  seems  to 
have  been  in  an  unusually  critical  condition. 
We  have  noticed  that  he  seldom  consulted 
doctors,  and  when  he  did  so  he  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  following  their  advice,  but  his 
credulity  was  worse  than  his  scepticism. 
He  dosed  him  Bel  f  immoderately  with  some 
stuff  called  "  Leroy  "  —  he  believed  that 
this  could  cure  anything.  It  usually  pro- 
duced a  wonderful  agitation  in  his  ner- 
vous system,  and  generally  ended  in  up- 
setting tho  intestinal  functions.  Some- 
times it  seems  to  have  deprived  him  of 
the  power  of  speech. 

In  1816  he  went  to  Venice,  where  he 
seems  fairly  to  have  collapsed  after  giving 
a  few  concerts.  However,  in  the  following 
year  (1817)  he  was  much  better,  and  went 
to  Genoa  to  see  his  mother,  taking  Milan 
en  route.  He  has  been  called  avaricious, 
suspicious  of  his  kind,  and  devoid  of  natu- 
ral affection.  He,  no  doubt,  loved  money 
and  had  a  general  distrust  of  his  friends ; 
but,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  attached  to  his 
mother,  and  took  care  to  supply  her  with 
every  comfort.  She  writes  to  him  some 
years  later :  — 

"  I  am  delighted  to  find  that  after  your  trav- 
els to  Paris  and  London,  you  purpose  visiting 
Genoa  expressly  to  embrace  me.  My  dream  has 
been  fulfilled,  and  that  which  God  promised  me 
has  been  accomplished  —  your  name  is  great, 
and  Art,  with  the  help  of  God,  has  placed  you 
in  a  position  of  independence.  We  are  all  well. 
In  the  name  of  all  your  relations  I  thank  you 
for  the  sums  of  money  you  have  sent.  Omit 
nothing  that  will  render  your  name  immortal. 
Eschew  the  vices  of  great  cities,  remembering 
that  you  have  a  mother  who  loves  you  affection- 
ately. She  will  never  eease  her  supplications  to 
the  All-powerful  for  your  preservation.    Em- 


brace your  "»■»»!  companion  for  me,  and 
little  Achilla.    Love  me  as  I  love  you. 

"  Tour  ever-affectionate  mother, 

"TasafiSA  Paqamux." 

The  u amiable  companion"  seems  to 
have  been  a  cantatrice,  Antonia  Bianchi  di 
Como,  with  whom  he  appears  to  have  lived 
at  one  time,  and  who  bore  him  his  only 
son,  "  the  little  Achille." 
j  In  the  same  year,  1817,  he  arrived  in 
Rome  in  time  for  the  Carnival,  where  he 
excited  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  He  was 
frequently  to  be  found  in  the  palace  of 
Count  de  Kaunitz,  the  Austrian  ambassa- 
dor, where  he  met  all  the  great  people  in 
Borne,  and  amongst  them  M.  de  Metternich, 
who  did  his  utmost  to  persuade  him  to 
visit  Vienna.  From  this  time  Paganini  de- 
termined, sooner  or  later,  to  visit  the  prin- 
cipal cities  in  Germany  and  France,  bat 
the  state  of  his  health  was  still  very  pre- 
carious. In  1818-19  he  gave  concerts  at 
Verona,  Plaisance,  Turin,  and  Florence, 
after  which  he  visited  Naples  for  the  first 
time.  His  advent  had  been  long  looked 
for  with  feelings  of  jealous  expectation  and 
distrust.  The  chief  professors  and  mu- 
sicians of  the  place  who  had  never  heard 
him  were  not  very  favourably  disposed. 
They,  however,  gave  him  a  reception,  on 
which  occasion  a  piece  of  music  was  casu- 
ally placed  before  him,  fall  of  the  most 
ingenious  difficulties  that  could  be  devised. 
Paganini  was  not  unaccustomed  to  this  kind 
of  trap,  and  upon  being  requested  to  play 
it  at  sight,  he  merely  glanced  at  it  and 
played  it  off  with  the  greatest  ease. 

But  he  had  even  worse  foes  than  the 
professors.  He  seems  to  have  got  into 
damp  apartments  close  under  St.  Elmo, 
and  his  lungs,  at  no  time  very  strong,  now 
showed  unmistakable  signs  of  consump- 
tion. The  landlord,  fearing  that  he  would 
die  in  his  house,  actually  turned  him  and 
all  he  possessed  out  into  the  street,  where 
bis  friend  Ciandelli,  happening  to  come  by 
at  the  very  nick  of  time,  administered  a 
sound  thrashing  to  the  brutal  host  with  a 
stick,  and  took  the  invalid  artist  to  a  more 
comfortable  lodging.  In  1820  he  returned 
to  his  favourite  city,  Milan,  where  he 
founded  a  musical  society,  conducted  sev- 
eral concerts,  and  received  various  crowns, 
medals,  and  decorations.  In  December  of 
the  same  year  he  returned  to  Borne,  and 
in  the  following  year,  1821,  paid  a  second 
visit  to  Naples,  giving  concerts  at  the 
Fondo  and  the  Theatro  Nuovo.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  he  crossed  over  to  Sicily* 
I  but  the  people  of  Palermo  hardly  appre- 
I dated  him;  and  in  1822  he  is  again  at 
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Venice  and  Plaisance.  From  thence  he 
would  have  gone  straight  to  Germany,  in 
accordance  with  the  proposals  of  Metter- 
nich,  bat  on  his  way  to  Pavia,  in  1823,  he 
was  attacked  by  his  old  complaint,  and  for 
some  time  it  did  not  aeem  likely  that  he 
would  recover.  He  was  advised  to  go  to 
Genoa  for  rest,  and  whilst  there  he  recov- 
ered sufficiently  to  give  concerts  at  the 
Theatre  St.  Augustine,  when  the  prophet 
in  his  own  country  for  once  attracted  en- 
thusiastic crowds.  /The  Milanese,  who 
bud  never  expected  to  see  him  alive  again, 
gave  him  an  enthusiastic  reception  at 
the  Scala,  on  the  12th  June,  1824.  He 
seems  to  have  been  still  unable  to  tear 
himself  away  from  Italy,  for  in  the  same 
month  he  returned  to  Genoa,  then  passed 
to  Venice,  and  in  1825  he  was  at  Trieste. 
Then  he  proceeded,  for  the  third  time,  to 
Naples,  and  going  over  to  Palermo,  for  the 
second  time,  he  now  met  with  a  most  as- 
tonishing success.  He  remained  in  Sicily 
for  a  whole  year,  and  seems  in  this  deli- 
cious climate  to  have  recovered  his  health 
sufficiently  to  undertake  a  long  profes- 
sional tour.  He  was  then  detained  in 
Italy  for  nearly  two  years  more,  for  in 
1826  he  visited  again  Trieste,  Venice,  gave 
five  concerts  at  Borne.  In  1827  he  was 
decorated  by  Pope  Leo  XII.  with  the 
Order  of  the  Golden  Spur.  He  then  re- 
paired to  Florence,  where  a  disease  in  one 
of  his  legs  stopped  his  progress  for  several 
months.  It  was  only  in  the  spring  of  1828 
that  he  went  on  to  Milan,  where  he  at 
length  gave  his  farewell  concert,  before 
starting  on  his  long-projected  visit  to 
Vienna. 

To  dwell  upon  the  reports  of  his  first 
appearance  at  Vienna  would  be  only  to 
repeat  what  has  already  been  said.  "  The 
first  note  he  played  on  his  Guarnerius," 
writes  M.  Schilling  in  the  Lexique  Univer- 
tel  de  Musique,  "  indeed  from  his  first  step 
into  the  room,  his  reputation  was  decided 
in  Germany.  Acted  upon,  as  by  an  elec- 
tric spark,  a  brilliant  halo  of  glory  ap- 
peared to  invest  his  whole  person,  he  stood 
before  us  like  a  miraculous  apparition  in 
the  domain  of  Art ! "  He  gave  concerts 
in  the  capital  of  Austria  on  the  13th,  16th, 
18th  pf  April,  1828.  The  greatest  players 
and  musicians  from  all  parts  flocked  to 
hear  him.  Mayseder,  Janna,  Slawich,  Stre- 
binger,  Bbhm,  united  in  extolling  the  new 
prodigy.  In  a  very  few  days  Vienna 
seemed  to  be  turned  upside  down— no 
class  of  people  was  unmoved  by  the  pres- 
ence of  this  extraordinary  man.  The 
newspapers  were  full  of  verses  and  articles 
on  PaganinL    Cravats,  coats,  gloves,  hats, 


shoes,  and  even  cigar  oases  and  snuff  boxes 
— everything  was  now  a  la  PaganinL  The 
fashionable  cooks  called  new  dishes  by  his 
name ;  any  great  stroke  at  billiards  was  a 
"  coup  a  la  Paganini." 

He  stayed  several  months  at  Vienna,  , 
but  time  did  not  injure  his  popularity ;  his 
talent  bore  the  most  critical  inspection  all 
round, —  he  was  at  once  colossal  in  the 
breadth  and  majesty  of  his  effects,  and 
microscopic  in  the  perfection  and  subtlety 
of  his  details.  At  the  acme  of  his  fame  he 
left  Vienna,  and  commenced  a  tour  through 
Austria,  Bohemia,  Saxony,  Poland,  Bava- 
ria, Prussia,  and  the  Rhenish  Provinces 
Prague  was  the  only  city  which  failed  to 
appreciate  him.  There  was  a  stupid  rival- 
ry, of  which  wo  find  traces  in  the  days  of 
Mozart,  between  Vienna  and  Prague,  and 
it  was  generally  understood  that  whoever 
was  applauded  at  Vienna  was  to  be  hissed 
at  Prague,  and  vice  versa.  But  on  reach- 
ing Berlin  the  great  artist  was  received 
with  such  an  ovation,  that  he  is  said  to 
have  exclaimed,  on  his  first  appearance, 
"  Here  is  my  Vienna  public ! " 

From  this  time  to  the  end  of  his  life,  the 
wildest  stories  began  to  be  circulated 
about  him,  chiefly  in  the  Italian  and  French 
newspapers;  but  the  Leipzig  Gazette  du 
Monde  Elegant  cannot  be  held  quite  blame- 
less, for  it  inserted  one  of  the  most  extrav- 
agant of  these  tales.  One  man  gravely 
affirmed  that  Paganini's  miracles  of  skill 
were  no  longer  to  be  wondered  at,  be- 
cause he  had  seen  the  devil  standing  close 
behind  him  moving  his  arms  for  him. 
Another  eye-witness  wrote  that  he  had  for 
some  time  observed  a  beautiful  woman  at 
Paganini's  concerts ;  he  went  to  the  theatre 
in  the  hope  of  again  seeing  her  on  the  oc- 
casion of  Paganini's  last  performance.  The 
master  appeared,  clayed  divinely;  the 
house  was  crammed,  but  where  was  the 
lady?  Presently  —  in  one  of  the  soft 
pauses  —  a  deep  sigh  was  heard,  it  pro- 
ceeded from  the  beautiful  lady;  tears 
were  streaming  down  her  cheeks,  a  mys- 
terious person  was  seated  by  her  side, 
with  whom  Paganini  exchanged  a  ghastly 
smile;  the  lady  and  her  cavalier  soon  ro3e  ; 
the  strange  cavalier  grasped  her  hand  — 
she  grew  deadly  pale ;  they  proceeded  out 
of  the  theatre ;  in  a  narrow  by-path  stands 
a  carriage  with  coal-black  steeds  — the 
horses'  eyes  seem  on  fire  —  the  two  enter, 
the  carriage  vanishes — where,  apparently, 
there  is  no  road  at  all,  the  inference  of  all 
which  is  that  Paganini  was  in  league  with 
the  devil  1  It  is  strange  but  true  that 
these  absurd  legends  gained  some  credence 
amongst  the  ignorant  populace   of  Italy 
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and  France,  though  they  were  probably 
laughed  at  in  Germany.  But  other  stories 
of  a  different  kind  annoyed  him  far  more. 
He  was  a  ruffian  who  had  murdered  one 
mistress,  and  decamped  with  another 
man's  wife ;  he  was  an  escaped  convict ; 
he  was  a  political  busybody.  He  was  a 
spy,  a  thiei,  an  immoral  swindler ;  he  had 
been  in  prison,  it  was  said,  for  years,  and 
had  thus  learned  his  skill  upon  one  string, 
all  the  others  having  got  broken.  It  is  neces- 
sary even  at  this  time  of  day,  to  give  a  dis- 
tinct denial  to  this  last  legend.  .P aganini's 
morals  were  not  above,  but  they  were  not 
below,  the  average  of  the  somewhat  disso- 
lute state  of  society  in  which  it  was  his 
misfortune  to  have  been  born  and  bred.  He 
never  committed  a  murder,  or  fought  a 
duel,  or  betrayed  a  friend,  or  left  without 
provision  those  whom  he  had  given  just 
claims  upon  him.  As  to  politics,  he  knew 
nothing  and  cared  nothing  for  them ;  and 
he  never  read  the  newspapers  except  when 
they  contained  something  about  nimself. 
In  Paris  they  pasted  up  a  course  woodcut 
of  Paganini  chained  in  a  dungeon  about 
the  walls  and  hoardings  of  the  city.  Paga- 
nini describes  himself  as  having  stood 
before  it  in  mute  astonishment,  until  a 
crowd  gathered  round  him,  and,  recogniz- 
ing the  likeness,  mobbed  and  hustled  him 
in  the  most  inconvenient  manner.  It  was 
these  reports  that  he  afterwards  bitterly 
complained  of,  and  M.  Fdtis,  at  his  request, 
drew  up  a'  letter,  which  was  afterwards 
published  throughout  Europe,  in  which 
the  aggrieved  violinist  vindicates  his  char- 
acter from  the  current  calumnies.  His 
protestations,  however,  were  far  from 
stilling  the  rumours*  and,  when  he  arrived 
in  London,  some  years  later,  there  was  no 
absurd  and  extravagant  tale  about  him 
that  was  not  eagerly  caught  up  and  circu- 
lated throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land.  A  lesser  man  might  have 
courted  this  sort  of  notoriety,  but  Paga- 
nini, who  could  do  without  it,  was  in- 
tensely annoyed  and  wounded.  We  cannot 
follow  the  great  violinist  in  detail  through 
his  German  campaign,  in  the  years  1828- 
29-30,  but  some  notion  of  his  way  of  life 
may  draw  his  personality  a  little  closer  to 
the  reader  ere  we  prepare  to  greet  him  on 
our  own  shores. 

Ill  health,  at  times  acute  suffering,  which 
turned  his  pale  bony  face  to  a  green  livid 
hue,  an  intensely  susceptible  nervous  sys- 
tem, an  outward  life  alternating  between 
scenes  of  highlyrwrought  excitement, 
amazing  exertion,  and  fitful  repose  —  these 
causes  combined  to  produce  a  character 
singular  for  its  mingled  abstraction  and 


plasticity.    At  times  he  seemed  in  the 
body,  at  other  times  out  of  the  body  — 
sometimes  he  appeared  to  be  only  semi- 
conscious of  life ;  at  other  times  more  in- 
tensely conscious  than  any  dozen  people 
put  together.    Physical   causes  acted  at 
times  oddly  and  instantly  upon  his  brain ; 
at  others  they  found  him  like  stone.    He 
was  not  always  open  to  impressions,  which 
at  certain  moments  would  find  him  bo  re- 
ceptive, that  he  became  the  utter  incarna- 
tion of  them.    He  was  full  of  contradic- 
tions,   which  he  cared    little    to    explain 
either  to  himself  or  to  others.    He  trav- 
elled with  the  utmost  speed  from  place  to 
place;   in    the  hottest  weather  he  would 
have  all  the  carriage  windows  clo>ed.    Al- 
though latterly  his  lungs  affected  his  voice, 
which  became  thin  and  feeble,  he  delighted 
to  talk  loudly    when    rattling   over  the 
roads ;  the  noise  of  the  wheels  seemed  to 
excite  him,  and  set  his  brain  going.    He 
never  entered    an   inn  on    the  road,  bat 
would  sit  in  his  carriage  until  the  horses 
were  ready,  or  walk  up  and  down  wrapped 
in  his  great  cloak,  and  resent  being  spoken 
to.     Arrived  at  his  hotel,  he  would  throw 
all  his  doors  and  windows  open,  and  take 
what  ho  called    an    air    bath;    bat  he 
never  ceased  to  abuse  the  climate  of  Ger- 
many, and  said  that  Italy  was  the  only 
place  fit  to  live  in.    His  luggage  was  ex- 
tremely simple  —  a  smalf  napkin    might 
have  contained  the  whole  of  his  wardrobe 
—  a  coat,  a  little  linen,  and  a  hat-box —  a 
small  carpet-bag,  a  shabby  trunk,  contain- 
ing his  Guarnerius    violin,  his  jewels,  a 
clean  shirt,  and  his  money —  that  was  alL 
He  carried  papers  of  immense  value  in  a 
red    pocket-book,     along     with    concert 
tickets,  letters,  and  accodnts.    These  last 
no  one  but  himself  could  read,  as  he  knew 
hardly  any  arithmetic,  and  calculated,  but 
with  great  accuracy,  on  some  method  of 
his  own.    He  cared  little  where  he  slept, 
and  seldom  noticed  what  he  ate  or  drank. 
He  never  complained  of  the  inns  —  every 
place  seemed  much  alike  to  him  —  oat  of 
Italy ;  he  detested  them  all  equally.    He 
seldom  noticed  scenery,  or  cared  for  the 
sights  of  foreign  towns.     To   himself  he 
was  the  only  important  fact  everywhere. 
He  often  started  without  food  in  the  early 
morning,  and  remained  fasting   all  day. 
At  night  he  would  take  a  light  sapper,  and 
some  camomile  tea,  and  sleep  soundly  until 
morning.    At  times    he    ate   ravenously. 
He  remained  taciturn  for  days,  and  then 
he  would  have  all  his  meals  sent  up  to  his 
room ;  but  at  some  hotels  he  would  dine 
at  the  table  d'hote,  and  join  freely  in  con- 
'  versation.    He  lay  on  his  sofa  doing  noth- 
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ing  the  greater  part  of  every  day ;  but 
when*  making  plans  for  the  publication  of 
his  works,  or  the  founding  of  a  musical 
institution,  which  at  one  time  occupied 
much  of  his  thoughts,  he  would  stride  up ' 
and  down  his  room,  and  talk  in  a  rapid 
and  animated  manner.  After  dinner  he 
habitually  sat  in  his  room  in  total  dark- 
ness until  half-past  ten,  when  he  went  to 
bed.  Sometimes  from  sixty  to  eighty 
people,  eager  to  see  him,  would  wait  upon 
I»im  at  his  hotel,  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
When  compelled  to  see  visitors,  he  was 
polite;  but  the  intrusion  of  strangers 
fatigued  and  annoyed  him,  and  he  often 
refused  himself  to  every  one.  He  would 
bolt  his  door,  and  not  take  the  least  notice 
of  any  knocks.  He  would  sit  for  hours 
almost  motionless  in  a  kind  of  trance,  and 
apparently  absorbed  in  deep  thought ;  but 
he  was  not  always  averse  to  society.  He 
was  fond  of  conversing  with  a  few  friends, 
and  entered  into  whatever  games  and  rec- 
reations were  going  on  with  much  zest; 
but  if  any  one  mentioned  music,  he  would 
relapse  into  a  sullen  silence,  or  go  off  to 
some  other  part  of  the  room.  He  disliked 
dining  out;  but  when  he  accepted  he 
usually  ate  largely  of  everything  on  the 
table,  after  which  he  was  generally  attack- 
ed by  his  old  bowel  complaint.  At  the 
time,  however,  he  would  eat  and  drink 
largely  without  any  inconvenience.  Al- 
though he  mixed  freely  with  the  world, 
like  Chopin,  he  was  a  solitary  man,  and 
reserved  to  the  last  degree.  No  one 
seemed  to  be  in  his  confidence.  He  had 
an  excellent  memory  —  yet  certain  faces 
seemed  to  pass  from  him  absolutely.  His 
fidelity  to  both  his  parents  was  not  the 
least  remarkable  point  in  his  strange  char- 
acter, and  although  ardently  attached  to 
money,  he  could  be  generous  at  the  call 
of  what  he  considered  duty,  and  even 
lavish  when  charity  was  concerned  —  in- 
deed, he  frequently  gave  concerts  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor,  remembering  the  time 
when  he  had  been  a  poor  man  himself. 

Paris,  always  eager  for  novelty,  the  self- 
elected  critic  of  the  civilized  world  in  all 
matters  appertaining  to  art,  was  by  this 
time  imperative  in  her  demand  to  see  and 
hear  Paganini ;  so,  early  in  the  spring  of 
1831  he  set  out  for  that  fashionable  capi- 
tal. Fame  had  preceded  him  with  every 
kind  of  strange  rumour  —  he  could  not 
only  play  on  one  string,  it  was  said,  but  his 
fiddle  still  gave  forth  strange  music  when 
all  the  strings  were  removed.  The  old 
calumnies  revived.  The  towu  was  plac- 
arded with  villainous  woodcuts  of  him  in 
prison  —  others  represented  him  in  carica- 


ture, playing  on  one  string.  In  short,  ex- 
pectation was  wound  up  to  its  highest 
pitch,  when  he  suddenly  arrived,  in  bad 
health,  and  immediately  gave  a  perform- 
ance at  the  Opera-House,  on  March  9, 
1831.  The  calm  and  judicipus  veteran  of 
the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Bel- 
gium, M.  Fe*tis,  who  knew  him  well,  and 
heard  him  often,  and  to  whose  work  we 
are  so  much  indebted  for  the  present 
sketch,  can  find  no  other  words  to  ex- 
press the  sensation  which  he  created  on  his 
first  appearance  at  Paris  than  *•  universal 
frenzy."  The  whole  city  flocked  to  hear 
him,  the  professors  and  virtuosi  crowded 
round  him  on  the  platform,  as  near  as  they 
dared  approach,  in  order  to  watch  him 
play,  after  which  they  were  no  wiser  than 
before.  At  the  end  of  each  piece  the 
whole  audience,  it  is  said,  rose  en  masse  to 
recall  him,  the  tongue  of  envy  forgot  to 
wag,  and  rivalry  was  put  out  of  court. 
It  was  hoped  ho  might  have  thrown  some 
light  upon  certain  prodigious  violin  studies 
which  he  had  published,  and  which  had 
long  been  known  at  Paris.  No  one  could 
play  them,  or  even  conjecture  how  some 
of  them  were  to  be  played.  Nor  did  Pag- 
anini reveal  the  secret,  which  lay,  no  doubt, 
partly  in  a  peculiar  way  of  tuning  the  in- 
strument, as  well  as  in  a  length  and  agility 
of  finger  which  he  alone  possessed. 

About  the  middle  of  May  he  left  Paris 
for  London,  and  the  Times  newspaper 
which,  at  that  time,  hardly  ever  noticed 
concerts,  devoted  half  a  column  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  give  some  idea  of  his  first  per- 
formance at  the  King's  Theatre.  Paganini, 
to  save  himself  trouble,  had  agreed  for  au 
enormous  sum  of  money  to  let  himself  to 
a  speculator  during  this  stay  in  England, 
who  made  all  arrangements  for  him  and 
took  the  proceeds.  This  plan  has  since 
been  adopted  by  several  illustrious  artists, 
M.  Joachim  amongst  them ;  and,  although 
it  has  been  stigmatized  as  wanting  in  dig- 
nity, it  is  probably  on  the  whole  most  sat- 
isfactory to  ^ie  artist,  though  not  always 
to  the  public.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
double  the  prices  at  the  Opera-House, 
which  raised  great  indignation  —  the 
prices  ultimately  charged  were  the  usual 
Opera  charges  —  no  more  and  no  less  — 
and  this  was  doubtless  thought  exor- 
bitant for  a  concert,  although  the  solo 
performer  was  supported  by  an  orchestra 
and  some  of  the  best  Opera  singers,  the 
famous  Lablache  amongst  them.  The 
crowd  at  the  doors  on  the  first  night  was 
excessive,  and  the  pit  was  full  to  over- 
flowing, but  the  boxes  were  thin.  Pa- 
ganini was  suffering  at  that  time  from  the 
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inroads  of  his  old  complaint,  aggravated  by 
the  rapid  encroachments  of  his  last  fatal 
malady,  consumption.  He  appeared,  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  his  physicians,  and 
was  received  with  the  usual  tumult  of  ap- 
plause. From  a  heap  of  contemporary 
criticism  struggling  vainly  with  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  subject,  we  extract  a  few  pas- 
sages from  the  pen  of  an  eye-witness, 
which  strike  us  as  unusally  graphic 

Mr.  Gardner  of  Leicester,  writes:  "At 
the  hazard  of  my  ribs,  I  placed  myself  at 
the  Opera  two  hours  and  a  half  before  the 
concert  began.  .  .  .  The  concert  opened 
with  Beethoven's  second  symphony,  admi- 
rably played  by  the  Philharmonic  band, 
after  which  Lablache  sang  *  Largo  ai 
Factotum/  with  much  applause,  and  was 
encored.  A  breathless  silence,  and  every 
eye  was  watching  the  extraordinary  vio- 
linist: an.d  as  he  elided  from  the  side 
scenes  to  the  front  of  the  stage  an  invol- 
untary cheering  burst  from  every  part  of 
the  house,  many  rising  from  their  seats  to 
view  the  Spectre  during  the  thunder  of 
this  unprecedented  cheering  —  his  gaunt 
and  extraordinary  appearance  being  more 
like  that  of  a  devotee  about  to  suffer  mar- 
tyrdom than  one  to  delight  you  with  his 
art.  With  the  tip  of  his  bow  ho  set  off 
the  orchestra  in  a  grand  military  move- 
ment with  a  force  and  vivacity  as  sur- 
prising as  it  was  new.  At  the  termina- 
tion of  this  introduction  he  commenced 
with  a  soft  streaming  note  of  celestial 
quality,  and  with  three  or  four  whips  of 
his  bow  elicited  points  of  sound  that 
mounted  to  the  third  heaven  and  as 
bright  as  the  stars.  .  .  .  He  has  long  legs 
and  arms,  and  his  hands  in  his  playing 
often  assume  the  attitude  of  prayer,  with 
the  fingers  pointed  upwards."  It  was 
curious  to  watch  the  faces  of  Lindley, 
Dragonetti,  and  the  other  great  players, 
who  took  up  places  on  the  platform,  to 
command  a  good  view  of  him  during  his 
performance  —  they  all  seem  to  nave 
agreed  that  the  like  had  nqver  been  heard 
before,  and  that  in  addition  to  his  marvel- 
lous eccentricities  and  novel  effects,  he  had 
transcended  the  highest  level  of  legitimate 
art  that  had  ever  been  reached. 

It  has  often  been  asked  in  what  respects 
Paganini's  playing  differed  from  that  of 
other  great  violinists  —  in  what  has  be  en- 
riched the  art  —  what  has  he  discovered  or 
invented  ? 

These  questions  have  been  to  some  ex- 
tent answered  by  the  painstaking  Profes- 
sor of  Music,  Guhr,  who  had  many  oppor- 
tunities of  watching  him  closely. 

Ha  was  peculiar,  first,  in  his  manner  of 


tuning.  Sometimes  the  first  three  strings 
were  tuned  half  a  note  higher,  the  G 
string  being  a  third  lower.  Sometimes  he 
tuned  his  G  to  B,  with  a  single  turn  of  his 
peg  he  would  change  the  pitch  of  his  G 
string,  and  never  fail  in  nis  intonation. 
These  artifices  explain  no  doubt  many  of 
his  extraordinary  intervals. 

Secondly,  in  his  management  of  the  bow 
he  has  had  many  imitators,  though  none 
have  approached  him  in  the  romantic  vari- 
ety and  "  fiend-like  power  with  which  he 
ruled  the  strings."  His  ordinary  staccato 
played  with  a  very  tight  bow  was  prodi- 
giously loud  and  firm,  like  the  strokes  of 
a  hammer,  whilst  his  method  of  dashing 
the  bow  on  the  strings,  and  letting  it  leap 
through  an  infinity  of  tiny  staccato  notes 
with  unerring  precision  was  wholly  his  own 
invention. 

Thirdly,  his  tremolo  use  of  the  left  hand 
exceeded  anything  which  had  been  at- 
tempted up  to  that  time.  This  effect  has 
been,  like  every  other  one  of  his  inimitable 
effects,  driven  to  death  by  subsequent  vio- 
linists. 

Fourth,  his  use  of  harmonics  now  uni- 
versally known  to  violinists,  was  then 
absolutely  new,  formerly  only  the  open 
harmonics  had  been  used,  and  that  very 
charily ;  but  Paganini  astonished  the 
world  by  stopping  the  string  with  the  first 
finger,  and  extracting  the  harmonic  simul- 
taneously with  the  fourth.  By  sliding  up 
the  first  finger  together  with  the  fourth, 
he  played  entire  melodies  in  harmonics, 
and  got  on  an  average  about  three  octaves 
out  of  each  string ;  his  use  of  double  har- 
monics in  rapid  passages,  and  such  trifles 
as  four  simultaneous  A  flats,  are  still 
problems  which  few,  if  any  hands  but  his, 
have  been  able  to  solve. 

Lastly,  his  habit  of  plucking  the  strings 
sometimes  with  the  right,  sometimes  with 
the  left  hand,  and  producing  those  rapid 
pizzicato  runs,  on  an  accompaniment  of  a 
harp  or  guitar,  was  absolutely  new;  be- 
yond these  things  it  was  found  impossible 
much  farther  to  analyze  his  playing.  His 
secret,  if  he  had  any,  died  with  him.  His 
music  does  not  reveal  it.  Although  he 
wrote  quartettes,  solos,  duetts,  and  sonatas, 
fragments  of  about  twenty-four  of  which 
are  in  existence,  only  nine  were  found 
complete ;  of  these  the  Rondo  known  as 
"  Clochette,"  and  often  played  by  M. 
Sivori,  and  "  Le  Streghe,"  are  perhaps  the 
best  known ;  the  celebrated  variations  on 
the  "  Carnival  de  Venise  "  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  published  as  he  played  them, 
1  though  both  Ernst  and  Sivori  claim  to 
I  play  the   Paganini   Carnival.     M.  Fetifl 
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considers  his  finest  compositions  have  not 
been  preserved  —  amongst  those  he  reck- 
ons a  magnificent  concerto  played  at  Paris 
in  1831,  and  a  grand  military  sonata  for 
the  fourth  string  only. 

The  rest  of  Paganini's  story  is  soon  told. 
Broken  in  health,  after  an  absence  of  six 
years,  he  returned  to  Italy,  where  he  was 
now  ne«Hy  worshipped  by  his  country- 
men. He  had  grown  immensely  rich,  and 
bought  various  properties  in  Tuscany.  He 
played  at  concerts  from  time  to  time,  and 
was  always  most  generous  in  giving  his 
talents  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

Mr.  Dubourg,  in  his  valuable  work  on 
the  violin,  asserts  that  he  went  to  Amer- 
ica ;  but  of  this  I  can  find  no  trace  in  the 
biography  of  M.  F&is,  nor  in  any  other 
documents  which  I  have  as  yet  come  across. 
In  1835  Paganini  lived  much  between  Mi- 
lan and  Genoa.  The  Duchess  of  Parma 
had  conferred  the  Order  of  St.  Georgeon 
him  in  1834. 

*In  1836  he  got  into  bad  hands.  He  lent 
his  great  name  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Casino  in  Paris,  which  failed.  He  was 
obliged  to  go  to  Paris,  and  the  journey,  no 
doubt,  hastened  his  end.  His  consumption 
grew  worse,  he  could  not  bear  the  cold ; 
he  was  annoyed  by  the  unscrupulous  spec- 
ulators, who  tried  to  involve  him  in  their 
own  ruin,  and  then  refused  to  bear  the 
burden  with  him.  They  even  succeeded  in 
mulcting  him  in  the  sum  of  50,000  francs, 
and  he  was  actually  detained  by  legal  pro- 
ceedings until  he  had  paid  the  whole  sum. 

But  his  days  of  speculation  ajid  glory 
were  alike  numbered.  In  1839  he  wa*  a 
dying  man.  He  struggled  with  indomita- 
ble energy  against  his  deadly  foe.  He  now 
often  took  up  the  guitar,  which,  in  the 
spring-time  of  his  life,  had  been  so  inti- 
mately assooiated  with  his  first  romantic 
attachment.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Beethoven,  and  not  long  before  bis  death 
he  played  one  of  that  master's  sublime 
quartettes,  his  favourite  one,  with  aston- 
ishing energy.  In  extreme  weakness,  he 
laboured  out  to  hear  a  requiem  of  Cheru- 
bim for  male  voices,  and  soon  afterwards, 
with  all  but  his  last  energies,  he  insisted 
upon  being  conveyed  to  one  of  the 
churches  in  Marseilles,  where  he  took  part 
in  a  solemn  mass  of  Beethoven.  His  voice 
was  now  nearly  extinct,  and  his  sleep,  that 
greatest  of  consolations,  was  broken  up  by 
dreadful  fits  of  coughing,  his  features  be- 
gan to  sink,  and  he  appeared  to  bo  little 
more  than  a  living  skeleton,  so  excessive 
and  fearful  was  his  emaciation.  Still  he 
did  not  believe  in  the  approaoh  of  death. 
Day  by  day  he  grew  more  restless,  and 
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talked  of  passing  the  winter  at  Nice,  and 
he  did  live  on  till  the  spring. 

On  the  night  of  May  27,  1840,  after  a 
protracted  paroxysm,  he  suddenly  became 
strangely  tranquil.  He  sank  into  a  quiet 
sleep,  and  woke  refreshed  and  calm.  The 
air  was  soft  and  warm.  He  desired  them 
to  open  the  windows  wide,  draw  the  cur- 
tains of  his  bed,  and  allow  the  moon,  just 
rising  in  the  unclouded  glory  of  an  Italian 
sky,  to  flood  his  apartment.  He  sat  gazing 
intently  upon  it  for  some  minutes,  and  then 
again  sank  drowsily  into  a  fitful  sleep. 
Rousing  himself  once  more,  his  fine  ear 
caught  the  sound  of  the  rustling  leaves  as 
they  were  gently  stirred  by  some  breath 
of  air  outside.  In  his  dying  moments  this 
sound  of  the  night  wind  in  the  trees  seemed 
to  affect  him  strangely,  and  the  summer 
nights  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno  long  ago 
may  have  flashed  back  upon  his  mind,  and 
called  up  fading  memories.  But  now  the 
Arno  was  exchanged  for  the  wide  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  all  ablaze  with  light.  Mozart 
in  bis  last  moments  pointed  to  the  score 
of  the  Requiem,  which  lay  before  him  on 
his  bed,  and  his  lips  were  moving,  to  indi- 
cate the  effect  of  Kettledrums  in  a  particu- 
lar place,  as  he  sank  back  in  a  swoon  ;  and 
it  is  recorded  of  Paganini,  that  on  that  fair 
moonlight  night  in  May,  as  the  last  dim- 
ness came  over  his  eyes,  he  stretched  out 
his  hand  to  grasp  his  faithful  friend  and 
companion,  his  Guarnerius  violin,  and  as 
he  8 truck  its  chords  once  more,  and  found 
that  it  ceased  to  speak  with  its  old  magio 

f>ower,  he  himself  sank  back,  and  expired, 
ike  one  broken-hearted,  to  find  that  a  lit- 
tle feeble,  confused  noise  was  all  that  was 
now  left  of  those  strains  that  he  had  cre- 
ated and  the  world  had  worshipped. 

He  left  £80,000  to  his  son,  Baron  Achilla 
Paganini,  and  about  £45  a  year  to  Antonia 
Bianchi,  with  whom   he  had   long  since 

?[iiarrelled.  He  had  previously  provided 
or  bis  mother.  His  violin  he  left  to  his 
native  city,  Genoa,  with  directions  that  no 
other  artist  should  ever  play  upon  it. 

We  have  no  heart  to  dwell  upon  the 
wretched  strife  over  his  dead  body.  Pa- 
ganini, who  had  no  great  opinion  of  the 
Catholic  religion  or  the  Catholic  priests, 
died  without  confession  and  the  last  sacra- 
ments. He  was,  accordingly,  refused  burial 
in  consecrated  ground  by  the  Bishop  of 
Parma.*  For  a  long  time  his  corpse  re- 
mained at  a  room  in  the  hospital  at  Nice. 
The  body  then  lay  for  four  years  at  Villa 
Franca,  when  owing,  it  was  affirmed,  to 
the  ghostly  violin  sounds  that  were  heard 
about  tho  coffin,  his  son,  by  paying  large 
sums  of  money,  got  permission  to  bury  bis 
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father  with  funeral  rites  in  the  village 
church  near  what  had  been  his  favourite 
residence,  the  Villa  Gajona.  This  last 
tribute  was  tardily  paid  to  the  ashes  of  the 
immortal  musician  in  May  of  1845. 

H.  R.  Haweis. 


From  If  aemillui'f  Kag&iine. 
A  SLIP  IN  THE  FENS. 

CHAPTER   yn. 

The  dining-room  was  a  long,  low,  nar- 
row room,  made  out  of  the  original  farm 
parlour.  But  when  they  had  lengthened  it, 
the  narrow  French  window  that  replaced 
the  old  one  did  not  give  light  enough  for  its 
increased  size ;  ana  a  rustic  verandah  out- 
side made  it  still  darker,  giving  it  a  som- 
bre out-of-the-world  look,  as  if  it  had  a  se- 
cret with  the  heavy  trees  that  brooded 
over  the  gerden  and  this  end  of  the  house. 
These  bad  sheltered  an  undergrowth  of 
thorn  and  southern-wood  and  rosemary  — 
at  times  their  strong  scent  filled  the  room, 
and  made  it  feel  sad.  Most  people  thought 
it  sad  —  for  only  a  few,  had  seen  it  when 
the  low  level  rays  stole  into  the  garden, 
touching  the  flowers,  and  brightening  the 
colours  on  the  parlour  wall. 

The  two  girls  tfow  standing  under  the 
verandah  were  as  indifferent  to  what  it 
was  then  as  to  what  it  might  be.  Laura 
Langdale  and  Miss  Grey  were  downstairs 
fiooner  than  the  rest  of  the  party.  The 
former  wore  something  pale  and  silky  and 
blue,  very  much  fringed  out;  her  hair, 
too,  was  much  fringed  out;  long  stream- 
ers of  pale  blue  ribbon  hung  down  from  it, 
as  if  they  were  too  weak  to  bind  it  up  as 
they  pretended  to  do;  silver  ornaments 
of  a  faint  pattern  completed  her  dress, 
which  was  not  chosen  without  thought 
to-day.  Hers  was  the  "soft  feminine 
style."  Miss  Grey  did  not  affect  this. 
She  had  seen  too  much  of  the  "  soft 
feminine  style"  as  exemplified  in  her 
mother,  so  much  that  her  notion  of  com- 
fort was  to  be  rid  of  it  altogether ;  and,  as 
that  was  impossible  as  long  as  she  re- 
mained with  her,  she  carried  it  out  the 
more  rigorously  in  all  that  concerned  her- 
self. Site  hated  to  be  so  frilled  over  that 
she  could  not  move  freely ;  and  if  the  total 
absence  of  ornament  showed  she  despised 
•conventional  taste,  the  good  lines  of  her 
rich  brown  silk  proved  that  she  had  taste 
•of  another  kind,  and  its  shadow  set  off  her 
ired  hair  so  that  it  looked  almost  grand. 
•Her  plainness  of  speech  and  of  person  were 
eminently  displeasing  to  her  mother,  who 


never  tired  of  expatiating  on  the  beauty 
of  the  Craddoeks —  her  own  family.  Often, 
after  levelling  her  glass  at  her  ill-favoured 
daughter,  she  would  remind  her  that  she 
was  "a  Grey,  anybody  might  see  that" 
But  of  late  Mrs.  Grey  had  accepted  this, 
and  furnished  herself,  as  in  the  present 
case,  with  a  friend  or  niece,  whose  flounces 
and  flirtations  supplied  her  with  the  in- 
terest of  which  she  had  been  deprired 
through  its  legitimate  channel.  Mildred 
was  generally  thought  severe  —  and  not 
unnaturally  —  for  her  mother's  sentiment- 
alities frequently  provoked  her  to  say 
many  things  that  were  no  index  to  ber 
real  character.  She  was  not  looking  very 
pleasant  now,  for  Laura  was  never  a  con- 
genial companion,  and  she  was  displeased 
and  disgusted  with  her  silly  behaviour  to- 
day, so  she  was  in  no  mood  for  talking. 
Neither  was  Laura,  who,  while  she  fidget- 
ed with  her  ribbons,  and  fluttered  about 
waiting  for  Claude,  was  still  smarting 
from  the  remembrance  of  his  curt  dismis- 
sal of  her.  However,  when  he  came  in,  she 
received  him  with  as  sweet  a  smile  as  ever, 
and  the  idle  chattering  was  resumed  be- 
tween them  quite  as  unrestrainedly  as  if 
Claude  bad  not  forgotten  his  politeness 
half  an  hour  ago.  Mildred  looked  on 
quietly,  and  Claude  took  no  pains  to  con- 
ceal from  his  cousin  whatever  amusement 
Laura's  too  evident  admiration  gave  him. 
He  liked  Mildred  better  when,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  her  satire  was  in  sym- 
pathy with  his  feelings ;  at  other  times  he 
felt  conscious  of  weakness  in  her  presence, 
for  his  aunt  would  often  say  he  was  more 
like  her  than  her  own  child,  and  he  felt 
how  Mildred  applied  such  praise.  They 
had  not  talked  long,  when  Elsie  came  in 
to  lay  the  table,  and  Claude  sauntered  oat 
into  the  garden,  followed  by  Laura,  who 
was  at  once  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  the* 
flower*,  and  of  the  fens  generally. 

Although  Elsie  was  quick,  and  anxious 
to  get  out  of  the  room  for'  her  own  sake, 
she  could  not  help  giving  one  eager,  in- 
quiring look  after  them,  and  it  was  so  far 
satisfactory  that  she  felt  sure  Claude  was 
not  "in  love"  with  Miss  Langdale.  Mil- 
dred noticed  this,  and  wondered  at  it,  for 
she  thought  "  it  did  not  look  at  all  like 
Elsie,"  whose  beauty  had  prejudiced  her 
in  her  favour.  A  few  minutes  after,  they 
all  came  in,  headed  by  Bordale,  who  was 
telling  Claude  that  Dobree  would  find  his 
way  out  in  the  evening;  he  had  sent  a 
note  just  before  they  started,  saying  that 
they  were  not  to  wait  for  him.  They  each 
said  something  about  being  very  glad,  ex- 
cept Claude,  who  was  really  so  glad  that 
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he  said  nothing,  for  he  depended  on  Do- 
bree  to  entertain  his  aunt,  and  he  was  be- 
ginning to  think  what  it  would  be  if  he 
had  to  do  that  himself. 

Mr.  Lillingstone  joined  them  now,  and 
asked  Claude  with  formal  facet  iousne3S  if 
he  were  not  going  to  give  them  something 
to  eat. 

Claude  said,  "They  were  waiting  for 
Aunt  Caroline,  he  believed,"  and  he  turned 
towards  Mildred. 

Mr.  Lillingstone  "  hoped  her  dear  moth- 
er had  not  been  over-tired." 

"  Yes ;  she  had  been  very  tired,  and  was 

then  resting  in  Mra.  Gaitborne's  parlour. 

She  would  go  and  tell  her  they  were  wait- 
in  ~  ** 
ing. 

14  No,  my  dear,"  her  uncle  said,  touching 
ber  shoulder  lightly  with  his  double  eye- 
glass, u  I  will  fetch  your  mother  myself; " 
and  he  went  out  of  the  room  with  quite  a 
juvenile  air.  Since  he  had  increased  in 
years  and  in  corpulence,  he  had  more  than 
once  groaned  under  the  exactions  of  his 
sister-in-law,  but,  yielding  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  opposite?,  '*  On  the  whole  he  ad- 
mired her  style,"  and  especially  when  they 
had  been  separated  for  some  time,  he 
would  Bpeak  warmly  in  her  praise.  "  She 
was  not  like  the  women  of  the  present 
day;  Caroline  might  have  many  fancies, 
but,  at  least  she  knew  what  was  due  her." 

The  young  men  had  brightened  up  at 
the  notion  of  u  fetching  Aunt  Caroline," 
for  they  were  hungry,  and  did  not  care  to 
settle  to  any  amusement.  Bo rd ale- talked, 
in  what  was  an  undertone  for  him,  to  Miss 
Grey,  and  Lnard  stretched  himself  in  a 
low  chair,  and  watched  Claude  and  Laura 
in  such  a  quiet  way  that  no  one  suspected 
how  observant  he  was. 

Laura  looked  out  of  the  window,  then 
up  into  Claude's  face.  "  It  is  so  delicious 
to  be  in  the  country ;  it  seems  quite  out 
of  place  to  talk  of  eating — don't  you 
think  so?" 

"  I  must  confess  to  liking  a  dinner  occa- 
sionally," said  Claude,  as  he  turned  away 
from  the  window. 

Bordale's  tone  had  grown  louder,  and 
drew  general  attention,  "  A  relation  of  his 
bad  bought  a  place  —  Devonshire  —  good 
fish-ponds,  and 

He  stopped  so  suddenly  that  they  all 
looked  round  and  saw  Mrs.  Grey  leaning 
on  her  brother's  arm,  followed  ±>y  Elsie 
carrying  'a  cushion,  a  fur  cloak,  and  an 
enormous  fan. 

There  was  a  general  movement  to  re- 
ceive her.  Claude  offered  her  a  chair. 
"Should  it  be  opposite  the  window  to  en- 
joy the  garden  ? " 


"  No,  such  a  shocking  glare." 

"  Then,  with  her  back  to  it  ?  " 

Worse  —  *'  Did  he  think  she  could  bear 
the  draught?" 

Then  there  was  a  great  bustle  to  find  a 
place,  for  she  looked  as  if  she  could  not 
stand  a  moment  longer.  Bordale  seemed 
at  a  loss,  for  loud  talking  was  out  of  place. 
Luard  looked  ashamed  of  himself  for  be- 
|ing  so  long-legged,  and  tried  his  best  to 
get  out  of  everyone's  way.  Laura  began 
to  act  tender  nurse;  but,  failing  in  this, 
did  some  mischief  with  the  wraps  which 
Elsie  set  right  in  a  firm,  quiet  way.  Tuis 
Mildred  acknowledged  with  a  kind  look 
of  intelligence,  and,  at  last,  a  place  was 
found  where  she  could  see  out  of  the  win- 
dow, and  yet  be  out  of  the  draught.  Mr 
Lillingstone  had  overlooked  and  guided 
the  arrangement,  pointing  with  his  eye- 
glass. 

Mrs.  Grey  was  covered  with  Indian  em- 
broideries, and  mixed  colours,  that  allowed 
but  a  confused  notion  of  her  dress,  and 
suggested  the  last  stage  of  debility.  Her 
fluffy  grey  hair  was  daintily  set  in  curls  in 
the  style  of  the  old  Empire,  and  a  little 
French  headdress  was  fitted  into  the  midst 
of  them  in  a  way  that  became  her  fragile 
features  to  perfection.  After  smelling  her 
salts  and  looking  slowly  round  the  circle 
with  half-closed  eyes,  she  said,  that,  al- 
though she  had  come  in,  she  was  not  at  all 
sure  she  would  be  able  to  take  anything. 

This  announcement  was  received  with 
some  faint  expostulation,  but,  beyond  that, 
it  failed  of  any  effect,  for  the  whole  party 
were  too  much  occupied  with  themselves 
for  the  moment.  Mr.  Lillingstone  -  had 
taken  the  head  of  the  table  as  a  matter  of 
course;  and  Claude  asked  his  cousin  to 
make  tea,  without  appearing  to  notice 
Laura's  self-conscious  look,  meant  to  recall 
their  previous  banter.  Seeing  that  Bor- 
dale had  already  placed  a  chair  for  ber  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  he  took  a 
seat  near  Mildred,  thankful  that  the 
u  quiet "  Luard  separated  him  from  Aunt 
Grey :  —  *'  Now,  perhaps,  he  might  give 
Elsie  a  look  unseen  by  the  others." 

But  one  glance  at  her,  as  she  came  and 
stood  behind  Mildred's  chair,  showed  him 
he  would  get  no  such  chance,  for  she 
avoided  meeting  his  eyes  in  a  way  that 
was  not  to  be  mistaken;  so  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  give  up  that,  and  find  her  out 
during  the  evening,  as  soon  as  he  could  get 
an  opportunity.  ' 

Elsie,  in  her  turn,  had  leisure  to  observe 

them,  for  Miss  Grey's  orders  were  few,  and 

easily  followed,  and  all  —  including  Mrs. 

1  Grey  —  were  so  occupied  with  their  knives 
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and  forth,  thai  there  was  not  much  said  to 
interrupt  her  thoughts.  Busy  as  she  bad 
been  till  now,  she  had  gained  a  great  in* 
sight  into  herself,  for  she  saw  as  clearly  as 
if  a  picture  had  been  put  before  her,  her 
life  of  the  last  few  weeks  —  how  she  had 
allowed  herself  to  go  on  from  one  inter- 
riew  to  another,  without  thinking  of  the 
end  —  how  she  had  done  wron*  in  keeping 
all  this  from  her  mother,  and  no  longer 
deserved  the  trust  of  which  she  had  always 
been  so  proud.  She  could  not  yet  quite 
understand  how  far  it  was  wrong;  for, 
though  Claude's  manner  lately  had  implied 
that  he  would  marry  her,  ho  had  not 
spoken  much  of  any  but  his  own  concerns. 
Yet  she  felt  sure  that  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened to  open  her  eyes,  she  could  have 
gone  on  in  this  way,  till  at  last  she  would 
ardly  have  known  right  from  wrong.  She 
had  already  decided  that  as  soon  as  his 
people  left,  she  would  tell  him  all  this: 
end  then,  she  would  never  trust  him  again, 
—  but  that  would  be  easy,  for  she  would 
not  see  more  of  him  than  she  could  help. 
Gradually,  as  these  thoughts  passed 
through  her  mind,  a  few  stray  sentences 
dropped  out  and  began  a  conversation  — 
one  of  society's  conversations ;  and,  as  she 
listened,  she  grew  more  and  more  op- 
pressed by  the  sense  of  distance  which 
class  difference  farced  upon.  her.  Not  that 
she  heard  much,  for  Miss  Grey  noticed  her 
forlorn  expression,  and,  attributing  it  to 
her  ignorance  of  such  service,  sent  her 
away  as  soon  as  she  could  spare  her ;  but, 
little  as  it  was,  it  confirmed  her  unfavour- 
able opinion  of  them.  The  constant  forced 
smile,  the  secret  discontent,  the  great  ex- 
citement about  trifles,  the  pampered  vapid 
look  that  sought  only  enjoyment  in  Life, 
the  softness  of  their  dainty  clothes,  the 
faint  perfume  that  pervaded  them,  were  all 
sickening  to  her ;  and  when  she  looked  at 
Claude  and  saw  his  likeness  to  them  — 
saw  how  thoroughly  he  was  one  of  them  — 
when  she  knew  he  could  see  her  suffer  and 
be  careless,  she  felt  heartsick  and  undone. 

It  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  meal  that 
the  real  talking  began.  Mrs.  Grey  had 
supposed  "  there  could  be  very  little  county 
visiting  down  there ;  they  had  not  passed 
one  nice-looking  place  during  the  drive." 

Mr.  Lillingstone  assured  her,  "There 
were  some  very  good  estates,  but  very  few 
of  the  owners  oared  to  live  on  them  —  who 
would  V  " 

Bordale  decided  for  them  all,  that"  there 
was  nothing  worth  noticing  in  the  fens." 

Yet,  Mrs.  Grey  "  thought  she  recollected 
that  one  of  the  Craddocks,  Reginald's  half- 
sister  ;  it  was  ktr  daughter  — you  must  re- 


member her,  Mildred  —  whom  Sir  Stephen 
admired  so  much  at  the  Pavilion  ball  last 
year,  a  lovely  blonde,  quite  a  Craddock; 
but,  no,  I  don't  think  you  were  there"  — 
and  she  turned  away  from  her  daughter 
with  a  dissatisfied  air  —  "her  mother  mar- 
ried some  one  with  property  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, I  do  not  exactly  remember  his 
name/9 

Mildred  never  did  remember  who  the 
Craddocks  had  married. 

Her  unole  tried  to  make  up  for  her  in- 
difference. "  Ah  !  yea  —  good  match, 
very  1 "  but  neither  did  he  remember  the 
name. 

Claude  half  closed  his  eyes  as  if  he  was 
trying  to  recall  it,  to  the  gratification  of 
his  aunt,  —  "  such  a  finished  gentleman 
was  dear  Claude." 

But  Luard  soon  put  an  end  to  his  enjoy- 
ment of  this  easy  hypocrisy  by  drawing  hit 
attention,  in  a  persistent  undertone,  to 
Laura,  who  for  some  time  had  been  doing 
all  she  could  to  gain  Claude's  notice, 
though  with  difficulty,  for  he  perceived  it. 

Now,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  rouse 
himself,  and  he  sat  up  with  an  effort. 

"  You  called  this  ( The  Hermitage '  the 
other  day,  Mr.  Lillingstone;  is  there  one 
here?" 

"My  'Hermitage,'  I  said;  you  know 
why  I  am  here." 

He  was  vexed  about  Elsie.  Mildred  wai 
surprised,  and  eyed  him  inquiringly.  Lu- 
ard smiled  to  himself.  As  tor  Aunt  Groy, 
she  did  not  see  this  flaw  in  her  dear 
Claude's  behaviour,  as  she  and  Mr.  Lilling- 
stone had  lost  themselves  in  a  discussion 
of  pedigrees. 

Bordale  was  more  than  ready  to  fill  the 
pause.  "  Hermitage  1  yes,  of  coarse  there's 
one,  or  something  very  like  one,  with  s 
first-rate  ghost  story  attached  to  it  too." 

Laura  was  discomfited,  and  her  interest 
had  flagged ;  but  Mildred  came  to  his  help : 
"  Now  do  tell  it  us,  Mr.  Bordale ;  we  are 
all  dependent  on  you,  for  Claude  does  not 
seem  inclined  to  iuterest  us  much  in  the 
fens." 

"You  oouldn't  expect  him  to  care  for 
them  himself — 1  daresay  he  has  not  for- 
go tteu  the  baptism  he  had  into  them' the 
other  day,"  said  Bordale,  laughing ;  "  but 
the  story  I  spoke  of  is  not  known  to  ev- 
erybody," he  began  with  a  shrug,  and 
slight  waye  of  his  hand :  "  it  is  called  the 
1  ghosts  of  the  covered  way.' " 

"  Bought  a  guide-book?  "  Claude  whis- 
pered. 

"  That  is  ungrateful  of  you,"  Mildred 
answered,  in  the  same  low  tone,  looking 
fixedly  at  him. 
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44  What  do  you  mean  f  "  he  spoke  hur- 
riedly, and  avoided  her  scrutiny. 

Mildred  did  not  answer,  but  she  smiled 
satirically,  as  she  turned  again  to  Bordale. 

M  There  are  many  similar  legends  in  the 
neighbourhood,"  he  was  saying,  and  his 
tone  quite  justified  Claude's  hint  about  the 
guide-book,  "and  that  this  district  was  rich 
in  monastic  buildings  is  proved  by  the  re- 
mains extant ;  also  the  notion  that  the  in- 
mates communicated  with  each  other  by 
means  of  subterranean  tunnels  has  reason- 
able ground —  awkward  times  they  lived 
in,  those  old  monks!  'Bout  the  safest 
thing  they  could  do.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  was  Spinney  Abbey,  about 
a  Quarter  of  a  mile  out  of  the  village ;  a 
rich  convent  with  smaller  ones  dependent 
on  it,  and  the  largest  of  them  stood  in  the 
middle  of  Wicken.  The  ruins  of  it  were 
removed  quite  recently,  and  the  supersti- 
tion that  clings  to  it  must  be  tolerably 
strong;  for  when  Dobree  was  over  here  a 
little  while  ago,  he  saw  some  repairs  going 
on  at  the  almshouses,  and  heard  there  was 
s  dispute  in  the  parish  about  the  expense ; 
some  old  stonework  close  by  would  have 
been  used  for  the  purpose,  but  the  old 
women  had  petitioned  against'  it.  Dobree 
couldn't  make  it  out,  he  knows  nothing  of 
the  history  of  the  place ;  but,  of  course,  / 
ww  at  once  —  it  must  be  part  of  the  old 
Abbey,  which  was  always  thought  to  be 
haunted;  really  those  low  prejudices  are 
quite  astounding." 

As  Bordale  paused  for  breath,  they  over- 
beard  a  snatch  of  the  graver  conversation 
that  was  being  carried  on  by  their  elders. 
11  They  had  brought  her  up  so  carefully," 
Mrs.  Grey  wa3  saying  in  a  plaintive  tone, 
**and  introduced  her  into  such  a  good  con- 
nection, and  then  she  disgraced  them  by 
marrying  some  common  fellow  in  a  march- 
ing regiment." 

"  I  thought  he  was  a  cornet  in  the  Greys," 
Mr.  Lillingstone  said  reflectively. 

"  Oh  de-ar,  no  1  want  of  money  would 
have  been  no  obstacle.  It  was  some  person 
quite  unknown  —  in  the  77th,  1  believe." 

41  Disgusting,"  and  Mr.  Lillingstone 
looked  grave. 

u  But  the  ghosts,"  broke  in  Laura. 

M  You  shall  hear  about  them  presently ; 
bat  I  had  to  explain  the  neighbourhood  be- 
fore you  could  understand  this  particular 
story.  One  of  the  smaller  convents  was 
not  far  from  here.  The  nuns  had  confes- 
■ors,  of  course,  but  they  were  not  allowed 
to  live  within  the  walls  —  never  were,  you 
know  —  so  tbey  were  quartered  in  cells 
called"  —  he  shrugged  —  "in  fact  —  a  — 
see  Maitland's  'Middle  Ages'  for  the  cor- 


rect name.  Sort  of  summer-houses  on  the- 
extreme  limits  of  their  grounds ;  and  I've 
been  told  that  Mrs.  Gai thorn e's  dairy  is 
built  on  the  site  of  one  of  these  cells,  which 
was  connected  with  the  convent  by  an  un- 
derground passage." 

w  xou  didn't  show  me  that,"  interrupted 
Luard. 

u  No  trace  of  it  now/'  and  he  waived  off 
the  digression;  ''but  that  is  where  the 
ghosts  are  seen,  for  it  is  said  that  one  pretty 
nun,  whose  piety  exceeded  the  prescribed 
form  of  concession,  used  to  wander  down- 
here  very  often  through  *  the  covered  way/ 
as  this  passage  was  called ;  and,  to  be  short, 
the  Abbess  found  it  out,  and  the  nun  was 
bricked  up  not  far  from  the  confessor's 
ceil." 

"  Since  you  are  so  well  up  in  it,"  said 
Claude,  "  you  ought  to  tell  us  what  became 
of  the  confessor  as  well. " 

"  No ;  that's  beyond  me.  He  disappears 
from  the  story  altogether,  only  to  reappear 
with  much  fame  a3  a  ghost  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude. If  you  don't  believe  me,  ask  these 
fen  people  — you  won't  get  one  of  them  to 
pass  the  place  at  night,  for  I  assure  you  "  — 
and  he  assumed  a  mock  sensational  tone  —  " 
every  night,  punctually  as  the  clock  strikes 
twelve,  a  tall  figure  wearing  a  cowl  appears 
at  the  corner  of  Mrs.  Gaithorne's  dairy. 
The  door  opens  sjowly,  and  a  veiled  woman 
ascends  the  steps  out  of  the  dairy,  and 
stands  by  his  side,  and  then " 

"  Good  heavens  I  that  any  man  with  the 
Hood  of  a  butcher,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Lilling- 
stone, bringing  his  hand  down  on  the  table 
with  a  suddenness  that  made  them  all  start, 
—  "to  think  that  any  man  with  the  blood 
of  a  butcher  in  him  should  have  any  sense 
of  property.1'  He  had  been  talking  to  Mrs. 
Grey  till  he  had  worked  himself  into  an  ex- 
citement about  one  of  his  bobbies.  "  Yes, 
Claude,"  he  continued,  for  he  saw  the 
youn"  people  were  staring  at  him,  "  the 
East  Mud  shire  election  is  over,  and  who  do 
you  think  has  got  in  ?  Why,  it's  an  un- 
heard-of thing  They,  who  had  always  re- 
turned good  staunch  Conservatives,  have 
actually  disgraced  themselves  now,  by  elect- 
ing John  Pike,  the  son  of  a  retired  butcher ! 
His  father  had  a  shop  in  the  High  Street. 
I've  seen  it  myself  often,  and  the  boy  in  it 
too,"  he  added,  almost  fiercely,  as  if  that 
aggravated  the  case. 

44  Serving  ?  "  asked  Mildred,  with  forced 
gravity. 

14  Serving,  child  I  No.  Brought  up 
above  his  position.  Brought  up  to  thin  it 
himself  as  good  as  his  betters.  Ed-u-co* 
ted,  if  you  please.  And  what  is  the  result 
of  it  ?     What  might  be  expected,  of  course. 
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Bat,"  and  he  parsed  up  his  mouth,  lest  too 
strong  an  expression  should  escape  him  in 
the  presence  of  the  ladies,  "  it  makes  me 
indignant 'to  see  that  fine  property  of  the 
Craddocks  and  Mortons,  and  all  those  good 
old  families  down  there,  represented  by  the 
poor  little  mealy-faced  son  of  a  butcher." 

Claude  was  always  overdone  by  the  noise 
and  bustle  the  old  man  made  when  he  ex- 
cited himself.  Now  his  father  affected  to 
mistake  his  distressed  effeminate  look  for 
one  of  the  profoundest  sympathy.  Claude's 
want  of  interest  in  all  manly  concerns  was 
a  great  disappointment  to  him,  but  he  j 
hoped  against  his  judgment  that  this' 
would  come ;  in  the  meantime,  he  treated 
hi  in  as  if  he  was  what  lie  wished  him  to  be. 

Bordale  thought  he  must  show  some  in- 
terest or  he  would  be  losing  ground  in  his 
own  —  the  conversational  department;  so 
he  pulled  at  hi3  young  moustache  and  said 
in  a  weighty  tone,  '*  Bad  thing  —  very  1 " 

Weak  as  this  was,  it  was  enough  to  fire 
the  old  man  again.  "  Yes,"  he  continued 
as  before,  "  things  are  coming  to  a  dread- 
ful pass.  There's  the  6ame  levelling  spirit 
everywhere ;  what  with  the  competitive  ex- 
aminations and  radical  changes,  even  India 
is  not  what  it  used  to  be.  Service  going 
to  the  dogs.  It  was  very  different  when 
your  father  and  I  were  out  there  together ; 
blood  was  respected  then.  Talk  of  putting 
the  right  man  in  place.  I  should  like  to 
know  who  are  the  best  men,  if  they  are  not 
gentlemen  born  and  bred  to  their  place ; 
men  who  have  a  sense  of  responsibility, 
able  to  keep  low  pushing  fellows  in  their 
place; "  and  he  drew  a  hard  breath. 

Mildred  bent  forward  eagerly,  as  if  she 
was  going  to  speak ;  but  she  leaned  back 
again  in  her  chair,  as  though  she  had  only 
wanted  to  reach  something  on  the  table. 
The  other  two  women  kept  a  smiling 
silence. 

"  And  if  Government,"  pursued  Mr.  Lil- 
lingstone*, "  is  getting  more  nice  about  quali- 
fications—  and  mind,  I  don't  wholly  con- 
demn it  for  that "  —  inclining  his  head  with 
an  air  of  concession,  "  it  need  not  put  aside 
all  proper  distinctions.  Surely  there  are 
some  fine  young  fellows  to  be  found  in  the 
old  families  that  have  been  associated  with 
India  ever  since  the  Company  was  estab- 
lished." 

Bordale  opened  out  his  hands  over  the 
table  with  a  slight  shrug  and  a  gentle  in- 
clination of  the  head,  as  if  he  wished  to 
say  a  modest  thing,  and  to  do  it  delicately. 
"  For  myself"  and  he  looked  deprecatingly 
at  Mr.  Lillingstone ;  "  you  know  all  we 
Bordales  are  destined  for  Iudia,  and  my 
father  wished  me  in  particular  —  in  fact, 


he  set  his  mind  on  my  representing  the 
name  there,  but,  unfortunately,  my  health; 
you  know  what  it  has  been  for  the  last  six 
years,"  —  looking  at  Claude. 

"  The  thing's    impossible,  —  thing's  im- 

Eossible,"  said  Mr.  Lillingstone ;  "  couldn't 
e  thought  of." 

"  This  must  be  a  great  disappointment 

to  Mr.  Bordale,"  said  Mildred,  very  quietly, 

"  for  I  have  always  heard  that  great  things 

were  expected  of  you." 

Claude  looked  at  her  slily.    Bordale  ex- 

Sanded.  "  Yes,  it  was  a  disappointment 
[y  brothers  are  not  wanting,  as  you  know, 
but  somehow,"  and  he  tried  to  look  meek, 
"  I  can't  tell  you  why,  my  parents  settled  it 
that  I  was  to  be  the  Bordale  of  the  genera- 
tion ;  so  I  was  never  sent  to  school  with 
the  others.  I  was  kept  at  home,  and  had 
tutors,  every  advantage  possible.  /  was  a 
prodigy.  Yes,"  he  exclaimed,  warming 
with  the  subject,  "  you  will  hardly  believe 
it,  Miss  Grey,  but  at  fourteen  I  was  as  good 
a  man  as  I  am  now.1' 

Mildred's  face  expressed  the  fullest  be- 
lief.   , 

"  If  you  want  a  man  with  talent  and 
connections,  there  is  Dobree,"  said  Luard; 
"  but  do  you  get  men  with  prospects  like 
his  to  go  out  there  and  be  broiled  up  in  a 
few  years?" 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  said  Bordale,  some- 
what piqued ;  "  you  make  a  great  mistake 
there.  Dobree  is  a  very  clever  fellow,  no 
doubt,  but  not  at  all  fitted  for  public 
life ; "  then,  turning  to  Mr.  Lillingstone, 
"  He  is  no  speaker.  It  is  quite  astounding 
to  me  that  so  many  clever  men  can't  speak. 
There's  my  friend  Brooks,  member  for 
Stretton;  no  doubt  about  At*  brains. 
Well,  if  you'll  believe  me,  at  his  election, 
when  he  had  to  address  his  constituents, 
he  was  quite  unmanned.  It  surprised  me, 
for  I  didn't  know  his  weak  point  till  then. 
I  mounted  the  hustings  with  him,  and 
managed  to  pull  him  through.  When  the 
din  was  over,  he  said,  'I  have  to  thank  yon 
for  that,  old  fellow;'  and  a  very  good 
thing  it  was  I  did  go  down  with  him."  He 
looked  round  and  saw  they  were  all  listen- 
ing. "  As  for  me,  speaking  comes  naturally 
to  me ;  whether  I  am  talking  to  one  or  two, 
or  whether  I  address  a  thousand,  I  am 
never  at  a  loss  for  a  word." 

"  It  is  certainly  a  most  delightful  gift," 
said  Mrs.  Grey,  arranging  the  ruffles  on 
her  wrist,  while  she  turned  to  Mr.  Lil- 
lingstone for  confirmation. 

He  had  been  tapping  his  waistcoat  with 
his  eye-glass  for  some  time,  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  tablecloth ;  his  voice  was  somewhat 
subdued  now  as  he    acquiesced:  "Very 
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true,  very  true ;  a  man  who  can't  speak  is 
not  very  well  fitted  for  public  life/' 

The  rest  of  the  party  were  glad  that 
Mrs.  Grey  was  so  unusually  moved  to  speak 
at  the  right  time;  for  they  felt  in  danger 
of  an  awkward  pause.  Mildred  looked  at 
Claude,  and,  accustomed  as  she  was  to  his 
languid  indifference,  she  wondered  that  he 
was  so  extremely  bored  now.  He  was 
thinking  of  Elsie,  and  longing  for  all  this 
to  be  over ;  for  when  he  had-  made  up  his 
mind  not  to  speak  till  the  end  of  the  even- 
ing, he  bad  not  realized  that  the  time 
would  seem  so  very  long,  and,  "  if  it  was 
long  to  him,  what  must  it  be  to  her  ?  " 

Luard  had  kept  in  the  background,  as 
usual.  Now  and  then  an  undercurrent  of 
amusement  had  surged  up  into  his  face, 
nnd  passed  away  again  without  being  seen. 
He  took  advantage  of  the  slight  pause  to 
say  in  hi*  sleepiest  tone,  that  Scholefield  was 
a  very  silent  man.  "  He's  clever,  is  he  not  ?  " 
Luard's  intimacy  with  Dobree  had  grown 
during  the  month. 

"  Clever  I "  Bordale  repeated,  looking  at 
Luard  almost  contemptuously;  "clever! 
yes;  but  he,  too,  has  the  same  peculiarity 
that  we  were  talking  about.  Scientific 
man,  understands  his  work,  but,*'  he 
shrugged  with  an  expression  meant  to  con- 
vey the  most  thorough  incapacity,  "  when 
it  comes  to  speaking  about  it,  he's  nobody ; 
can't  enlarge  on  it  a  bit.*1 

"Scholefield?"  interrupted  Mrs.  Grey, 
"surely  you  are  talking  of  Nathaniel 
Scholefield.  He  is  first  cousin  to  the  young 
Dobree  whom  we  are  expecting  here  to- 
night. Their,  mothers  were  sisters, — 
Vivians.  We  were  very  intimate,  and 
came  out  about  the  same  time.'' 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  Mr.  Lillingstone, 
"but  when  I  married  and  went  out  to 
India,  I  lost  sight  of  them.  Some  years 
after  I  heard  they  were  married,  and  that 
Violet  —  she  was  better  looking  than  her 
sister,  and  made  the  beat  match  —  was 
dead." 

Laura  woke  up  to  this.  "  Was  that  Mr. 
Scholefield  the  botanist?  She  had  seen 
him  once ;  he  had  red  hair,  and  something 
odd  about  his  eyes,  and  "  —  she  hesitated, 
and  looked  towards  Mr.  Lillingstone  — 
**  she  thought  she  had  heard  her  papa  say 
he  was  a  Radical." 

"What!'*  exclaimed  Mr.  Lillingstone, 
and  he  turned  to  Mrs.  Grey  for  an  expla- 
nation of  this. 

Mrs.  Grey's  nerves  could  not  bear  an- 
other outburst,  so  she  warded  it  off  with  a 
sympathetic  manner.  "  Yes,  indeed,  Cuth- 
bert,  it  is  a  very  sad  thing,  but  I  am  afraid 
it  is  only  too  true,  and,  therefore,  I  do  not 


so  much  regret  that  when  I  came  back  to 
England  I  did  not  renew  the  acquaintance." 

"/  have  always  been  sorry  for  that," 
said  Mildred;  "if  I  may  judge  by  what  I 
have  heard,  he  is  a  clever,  unpretentious 
man,  and  I  should  very  much  like  to  hare 
known  him." 

Mrs.  Grey  tossed  her  head  with  a  little 
laugh.  "  (7/ipretentioua,  of  course.  No 
personal  advantages;  positively  peculiar. 
Very  possibly  he  may  be  clever ;  for  with 
his  delicate  health,  his  study  must  be  a 
very  pleasant  resource  to  him ;  but  his 
opinions  "  she  added  aside  to  her  brother 
in  a  lower  tone,  "  I  am  told  are  quite  out- 
rageous." 

Air.  Lillingstone  had  had  time  to  look  at 
the  matter  from  his  own  point  of  view* 
"  You  attach  too  much  importance  to  these 
little  freaks,"  he  said,  in  an  easy  tone  of 
patronage,  as  he  settled  himself  more  com- 
fortably in  his  chair;  "that  will  all  pass 
off  in  good  time.  We  are  all  more  or  less 
liberal  when  we  are  young.  Now  I  appeal 
to  your  good  sense.  Ho  is  a  Vivian  :  now, 
do  you  think  it  likely  he  would  associate 
himself  with  a  set  of  low  fellows?  " 

Mrs.  Grey  bad  hardly  time  to  acknow- 
ledge the  truth  of  this  argument,  for  talk- 
ing was  heard  outside.  Luard  opened  the 
door,  and  Dobree  walked  in,  followed  by  a 
stranger.  The  stranger  was  a  conspicu- 
ously short  man,  with  square  face  and  fore- 
head, and  very  little  hair,  which  was  light. 
His  face,  too,  was  pale  and  delicate-looking. 
His  thin  close  lips  seldom  smiled,  but  a 
peculiar  twitch  in  the  corner  of  his  mouth 
answered  to  other  people's  smile,  and 
greatly  helped  them  to  the  notion  that  he 
was  satirical. 

Mrs.  Grey  was  charmed  to  see  Dobree  ; 
then  he  introduced  his  cousin  Scholefield; 
she  was  still  more  charmed.  They  were 
all  charmed  to  see  Mr.  Scholefield. 

"  We  are  happy  in  having  a  former  ac- 
quaintance of  yours  here,  who  I  am  sure 
will  be  pleased  to  see  you,"  Mr.  Lillingstone 
said,  looking  about  for  Bordale ;  but  Bor- 
dale had  retired  to  the  background,  and 
Scholefield  searched  in  vain  for  a  familiar 
face. 

Dobree  foresaw  an  awkwardness,  and 
looked  at  his  cousin  intelligently.  "  You 
remember.  Mr.  Bordale,  with  whom  you 
travelled  in  North  Wales,"  he  spoke  em- 
phatically, without  any  regard  to  his  cous- 
in's astonishment.  "I  did  not  know  we 
were  to  meet  him  here  to-night,  or  I  should 
have  told  you." 

Bordale  was  glad  to  follow  this  lead ;  he 
came  forward  rather  crestfallen,  and  mut- 
tered something  modest  about  its  being 
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quite  natural  that  Mr.  Scholefield  should 
not  remember  their  being  together  so  well 
as  he  did. 

It  was  plain  that  Scholefield  did  not 
know  him,  but  he  held  out  his  hand.  "  He 
had  such  a  pleasant  remembrance  of  that 
walk,  he  was  always  glad  to  meet  any  of 
the  friends  he  made  then."  His  manner 
was  pleasant,  and  he  had  a  quiet  incisive 
voice. 

Mr.  Lillingstone  was  disturbed,  and  half 
offended,  but  he  quickly  resumed  his 
courteous  expression,  still  keeping  his  eye 
on  Bordale,  however.  "  This  was  one  of 
Claude's  friends." 

Claude  himself,  and  Luard,  were  amus- 
ed, each  in  his  own  way,  and  left  things  to 
take  their  course ;  but  Mildred  created  a 
diversion  by  asking  Bordale  to  ring  the 
bell ;  then  Mr.  Lillingstone  set  himself  to 
entertain  and  "  find  out  "  Scholefield,  and 
Mrs.  Grey  took  possession  of  Dobree. 
44  How  strange  it  was  they  had  never  met 
before ;  she  had  always  wished  to  see  him, 
and  felt  an  interest  in  him,  because  his 
mother  was  one  of  her  very  dear  friends. 
Such  a  lovely  creature  she  was.  Yes!" 
and  she  looked  into  his  eyes  with  tender 
scrutiny,  "yes,  he  had  her  eyes."  Her 
manner  promised  to  be  quite  pathetic,  so 
Dobree  was  greatly  relieved  when  Mrs. 
Gaithorne  came  in,  and  Mr.  Lillingstone 
made  her  a  centre  of  interest. 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Gaithorne,'1  he  said,' as  she 
set  down  the  tray  of  refreshments,  "it 
seems  quite  like  old  times  to  have  you  wait- 
ing upon  us  again  ;  and  if  these  young- 
sters are  to  be  trusted,  it  was  a  bad  day 
for  the  old  inn  when  you  left  it.  They  say 
it  is  not  like  the  same  place  now." 

Mrs.  Gaithorne  smiled,  as  if  she  was 
conscious  she  deserved  the  praise.  She 
took  up  the  corner  of  her  apron,  and 
smoothed  down  the  hem  of  .it  over  and 
over  again  as  she  spoke.  "  Like  enough 
there's  some  ground  for  what  everybody 
says,  but  we  mustn't  be  too  hard*  on  the 
Watsons ;  they're  new  to  their  place,  and 
it's  not  everybody  has  got  that  gift  that 
they  can  turn  their  hand  to  anything. 
Now,  my  Tom,  he  was  born  for  his  place ; 
his  beer  and  his  temper  was  always  sound, 
they  never  soured,  and  that's  the  founda- 
tion of  an  inn." 

The  hearty  chorus  of  praise  that  an- 
swered her  allusion  to  her  husband  was 
best  music  to  Mrs.  Gaithorne's  ears,  but 
she  bore  her  honours  quietly.  As  she  was 
leaving  the  room  she  turned  to  Dobree. 
"  She  was  sorry  she  hadn't  room  for  him 
and  his  friend,  but  she  knew  the  Watsons 
would  do  their  best  to  make  them  com- 


fortable ;  she  had  sent  down  at  once  to  let 
them  know  they  were  expected." 

Claude  interrupted  Dobree's  acknowl- 
edgments by  quoting  Bordale,  "  Any 
number  could  be  made  uncomfortable  at 
the  inn." 

The  laugh  that  followed  was  oat  of 
proportion  to  the  joke,  but  it  restored  Bor- 
dale's  spirits,  and  so  satisfied  Claude,  who 
was  disturbed  when  things  were  not  going 
smoothly  around  him. 

Mrs.  Grey  had  felt  obliged  to  smile  gra- 
ciously on  this  interruption,  but  as  soon  as 
Mrs.  Gaithorne  had  left  the  room  she  re- 
sumed her  former  manner  to  Dobree. 
44  It  had  been  so  dull  before  he  came,"  in 
a  confidential  tone;  "they  had  all  been 
looking  forward  to  his  ooming  to  bring  a 
little  life  into  the  fenb." 

He  did  not  receive  this,  as  it  was  meant 
"He  was  extremely  sorry  but  he  knew 
very  little  of  the  place,  his  cousin  was  a 
better  authority;"  he  looked  towards 
Scholefield  as  if  he  might  be  the  means  of  K 
an  escape,  but  that  observant  person  had 
been  watching  them  from  a  distance, 
and  from  that  distance  he  assured  Mrs. 
Grey  that  "  for  those  who  had  no  special 
object  in  coming  there,  there  was  bat  little 
attraction  to  the  fens."  He  would  have 
continued  his  conversation  with  Mr.  Lil- 
lingstone, but  seeing  she  still  expected  him 
to  talk,  he  added,  "While  I  was  op  at 
Trinity,  I  came  'over  here  several  times  for 
butterflies,  and  I  spent  many  pleasant 
data  in  search  of  them." 

Mr.  Lillingstone  did  not  like  this  inter- 
ruption :  he  had  begun  to  talk  about 
Widken,  because  it  was  the  'most  obviously 
correct  subject ;  biit  Scholefield's  deferen- 
tial manner  pleased  him,  and  now  lie  was 
becoming  really  interested  in  Scholefield's 
account  of  the  recent. inquiry  about  the 
remains  of  the  Cromwell  family. 

"  Butterflies  I  how  delightful,"  Bin. 
Grey  and  Laura  had  exclaimed  in  one 
breath.  Laura  was  quite  enthusiastic 
"  Would  he  catch  some  now  ?  Where 
were  they  to  be  found  ?  " 

"  Dear  Mildred  will  enjoy  this,"  said 
Mrs.  Grey,  "  she  is  so  fond  of  intellectual 
pursuits.  In  fact,  before  you  came,  she 
had  just  said  she  would  so  much  like  to 
know  you." 

Mildred  tried  to  suppress  on  angry  flash, 
and  said,  turning  to  Scholefield,  "My 
mother  would  make  you  think  I  knows 
great  deal  more  than  I  do ;  I  understand 
so  little  of  butterflies,  that  I  cannot  al- 
ways distinguish  them  from  some  of  the 
moths." 

Scholefield  reserved  whatever  he  could 
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have  said  about  such  deficiencies  and  told 
ber  there  wad  a  rare  kind  of  butterfly  to 
be  found  in  the  sedge  fen,  but  be  was 
afraid  the  season  was  getting  rather  late 
for  it  now. 

"  Oh,  no  1"  Mrs.  Grey  and  Laura  hoped 
not.  **  It  would  be  such  a  delightful 
amusement  to  look  for  it." 

"  You  would  want  nets,"  Dobree  put  in 
qaietly ;  but  Claude  saw  this  would  be  a 
day  out  for  them  to-morrow,  and  promised 
to  borrow  or  get  some  in  time.  "  He  be- 
lieved there  might  be  beta  in  the  house 
even,  for  some  of  Mrs.  Gaithorne's  lodgers 
bad  had  them.  He  would  go  out  and  see 
while  they  made  their  arrangements  for  a 
day's  excursion." 

Claude  closed  the  door  upon  them  with 
a  great  sense  of  relief.  He  could  see  there 
was  no  one  in  the  kitchen,  for  the  door  was 
open ;  be  passed  through  it  and  stood  on 
the  threshold,  to  listen  for  some  sound  of 
Elsie,  but  it  was  all  quiet.  The  ivy-cov- 
ered out-houses  by  the  side  of  the  meadow 
sent  long  slanting  shadows  across  it,  and 
the  trees  that  crowded  over  them  seemed 
to  blend  and  be  one  with  them,  as  they 
heaved  up  and  down  in  the  loweriug  light. 
The  cool  breeze  brought  with  it  sounds  of 
rest;  low, murmuring  voices  from  the  trees 
mingled  with  homely  sounds  of  settling 
down  from  the  straw-yard.  This  dream- 
like quiet  seemed  to  belong  to  Elsie.  How 
was  he  to  keep  this  rest  for  himself?  The 
path  to  it  lay  through  very  great  unrest. 
There  were  those  people  he  had  just  left, 
and  beyond  them  —  but  he  had  no  time  to 
think  that  out  now,  as  he  saw  Elsie  com- 
ing in  from  the  orchard,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  became  aware  that  he  did  not  ex- 
actly know  what  he  was  going  to  say  to 
her.  This  little  difficulty  increased  as  she 
came  near  enough  for  him  to  see  the  look 
of  anger  and  determination  on  her  face, 
and  he  felt 'instinctively  that  she  wqdld 
listen  to  no  explanation  from-  him  just 
then  ;  just  as  instinctively  he  felt  he  must 
try  the  full  influence  of  his  good  looks, 
and  the  maimer  which  had  been  so  useful 
to  him  before  now.  So  he  assumed  his 
most  penitent  expression,  and  stood  in  her 
way  on  the  doorstep  that  she  might  be 
forced  to  look  up  ana  see  it.  But  in  this 
be  was  disappointed.  She  looked  straight 
beyond  him  into  the  kitchen,  and  asked 
him  to  let  her  pass  in  a  tone  that  corre- 
sponded with  her  expression.  He  took  no 
notice  of  this,  and,  smothering  the  vexa- 
tion he  had  not  time  to  indulge,  he  asked 
where  Mrs.  Gaithorne  was. 

"In  the  orchard;  and  she  expects  me 
back  again  quickly;   so  will  you  let  me 


pass,  if  you  please,  or  must  I  go  by  the 
front  door  ?  " 

This  reminded  him  of  the  hurry  for 
both.  He  took  the  basket  she  was  holding 
from  her  promptly,  and  put  it  on  the 
table.  She  let  it  go,  and  followed  him  two 
or  three  steps  into  the  kitchen,  smiling 
contemptuously  at  this  return  of  pleas- 
antness now  they  were  alone.  Aa  he 
turned  he  saw  this. 

"  I'm  not  surprised  you  are  angry  with 
me,  Elsie.  There  was  a  wretched  misun- 
derstanding. I  didn't  know  myself  that 
my  people  were  coming  —  " 

"Indeed,"  said  Elsie,  drily.  "But  I'm 
thinking  Mrs.  Gaitborne'll  want  to  know 
who  made  the  table  dirty." 

"  Table  dirty  I  what  table  ?  "  he  asked, 
impatiently. 

"  Where  you've  put  the  plums ;  she 
won't  like  that." 

"  Never  mind  the  table.  I've  not  come 
to  talk  about  that !  I've  been  wanting  to 
get  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  you 
ever  since  we  came." 

Elsie  sneered.  "  I've  no  time  now,  Mrs. 
Gaithorne  wants  me ; "  taking  a  dish 
from  the  dresser,  she  began  to  empty  the 
basket  of  fruit. 

"  But  you  must  listen  to  me.  You  must 
give  me  one  minute.  You  are  so  hard," 
he  said,  almost  bitterly. 

He  took  the  dish  from  her  hands  and 
held  them  in  his,  so  she  could  not  help 
hearing,  but  she  still  kept  her  head  turned 
away.  He  stood  looking  at  her  sadly  for 
a  minute. 

"You  think  very  badly  of  me,  I  see. 
Yet  I  don't  deserve  it.  If  I  had  been 
more  fortunate,  and  been  able  to  explain 
everything  to  you  as  soon  as  wo  came, 
you  would  not  have  lost  faith  in  me,  an  1  I 
should  have  been  spared  some  wretched 
hours." 

The  curl  of  Elsie's  lip  made  his  heart, 
sink. 

"You  don't  believe  I  tried  to  find  you 
out.  I  did.  I  came  round  here  when 
they  were  dressing  for  dinner ;  then  I  went 
to  the  dining-room,  do  you  remember  ? 
You  were  there,  but  not  alone.  Now  yon 
say  you  have  no  time  to  hear  me.'1  She 
nodded.  "  But  you  will  give  me  a  chance 
of  justifying  myself  before  the  day  is  over, 
unless  you  wish  to  make  me  quite  misera- 
ble." 

He  paused,  hoping  Elsie  would  speak, 
but  she  still  kept  silent.  He  had  thought 
he  understood  her  by  this  time,  and  could 
easily  persuade  her.  Her  impracticability 
chafed  him  now,  and  yet,  he  could  not  tell 
why,  he  loved  her  all  the  better  for  it.    He 
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would  not  go  on  like  this  much  longer. 
Why  should  he  torment  himself,  and  make 
Elsie  unhappy  as  well  ?  It  would  be  dis- 
honourable to  do  so.  He  would  marry  her 
as  800 n  as  possible  after  the  others  had 
gone  on  to  Scotland,  and  they  might  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  it  at  their  leisure. 
So  he  had  gained  confidence  again  before 
he  spoke. 

"  Would  you  come  out  here,  and  speak 
to  me  for  a  few  minutes,  after  the  house  is 
quiet  ?  I  want  to  tell  you  why  I  didn't  ap- 
pear to  know  you  before  these  people  ;  but 
more  than  that,  there  is  something  I  must 
and  will  say  before  the  day  is  out  Will 
you  come  ?  I  know  what  I  am  Asking,"  he 
added  quickly,  seeing  a  new  light  in  Elsie's 
eye.  "  I  know  it  is  a  great  thing  to  ask, 
but  what  am  I  to  do  ?  You  can't  stay  now, 
and  I  must  go  back  to  these  people." 

He  watched  her  face  with  an  earnestness 
that  made  her  shake  off  his  hands,  and  draw 
back  a  few  steps ;  then  she  looked  full  into 
his  eyes. 

'*  Supposing  I  do  go,  and  Miss  Langdale 
finds  it  out,  what  will  you  say  for  yourself? 
what  do  you  thiuk  I  could  say?  I  don't 
think  we  understand  each  other,  Mr.  Lil- 
lingstone." 

She  turned  away  deliberately,  and  went 
on  with  her  work  as  if  she  had  dismissed 
him. 

Claude  sat  down  pn  a  chair  near  the 
window.  He  had  not  had  one  thought  of 
Laura  since  he  first  spoke  to  Elsie,  and 
something  told  him  she  was  not  really  jeal- 
ous of  her.  He  was  hurt  that  she  should 
continue  so  obstinate  when  he  was  so  much 
in  earnest.  He  watched  her  as  she  moved 
about  piling  up  the  dish  of  fruit,  removing 
the  slight  marks  the  basket  had  made  on 
the  table,  and  he  wondered  that  anyone  so 
gentle-looking  should  be  so"  troublesome  " 
and  even  "  cruel/'  He  would  wait  and  see 
if  she  would  not  say  something  before  going 
away.  But  as  she  was  leaving  the  kitchen 
without  even  looking  at  him,  he  could  bear 
it  no  longer. 

"  Stop,  Elsie ;  surely  you  are  not  going 
without  a  word?'* 

She  turned  round  stolidly,  but  the  ex- 
pression of  her  face  was  not  quite  so  deter- 
mined as  before.  This  was  some  encour- 
agement. He  went  up  to  her  quickly, 
and  seized  one  of  her  hands. 

"  Do  try  to  forget  this  miserable  affair, 
at  least  until  you  know  more  about  it.  Be 
generous  as  you  used  to  be.  You  know  I 
love  you ;  and  it's  cruel  to  play  with  me, 
for  you  must  have  the  sense  to  know  I 
don't  care  for  Miss  Langdale.    Do  you  re- 


fuse to  hear  what  I  have  to  say ;  or  will  yon 
come  out  as  I  ask  you  ?  " 

He  waited  anxiously  for  her  answer. 
Elsie  turned  her  face  away  that  he  might 
not  see  she  felt  inclined  to  cry,  but  her 
voice  was  unsteady  as  she  said,  — 

"I thought  that  after  to-day  I  could 
never  believe  a  word  you  said ;  but  as  there 
is  something  more  than  I  know  of,  and  I, 
too,  want  t*  speak  what  is  on  my  mind,  Y\\ 
go,  though  it  goes  hard  against  me  to  do 
it,  even  now." 

He  shook  her  hand  warmly,  heedless  of 
her  reservation;  then  seeing  she  glanced 
uneasily  in  the  direction  of  the  orchard, 
he  paid,  — 

"  I  must  not  keep  you  now  even  to  thank 
you.  I'll  go  over  to  the  inn  with  the  young 
men  to-night,  and  stay  till  I  think  it  is  all 
quiet  in  the  house,  then  I'll  wait  outside 
here,  not.  in  the  lightest  place  of  course. 
But  don't  you  venture  out  before  you  are 
quite  sure  it  will  be  safe.  In  the  meantime 
try  to  think  kindly  of  me,  will  you  ?  "  and 
he  bent  his  face  down  to  hers. 

"  Good-bye,"  Elsie  said  hurriedly,  and 
went  out.  Then,  remembering  she  had 
been  rather  hard  upon  him,  she  looked 
back  before  she  turned  the  corner,  nodded 
kindly,  and  was  out  of  sight. 

Claude  was  loth  to  go  back  to  his  guests. 
"  He  felt  so  happy ;  he  would  explain  all 
this  away  to-night,  and  keep  her  in  doubt 
no  longer.  He  was  a  fool  not  to  have  told 
her  before  that  he  intended  to  marry  her. 
However,  the  evening  would  come  to  an 
end  some  time,  and  at  the  most  *  they' 
were  not  going  to  stay  there  more  than 
three  days."  HU  manner  was  quite  buoy- 
ant when  he  returned  to  the  dining-room, 
and  told  them,  "  Though  be  had  been  wait* 
ing  about  for  some  time,  he  had  not  seen 
Mrs.  Gaithorne ;  but  even  if  she  had  not 
any  nets,  he  would  make  it  all  right." 

Then  he  heard  how  they  had  decided  on 
setting  off*  at  once  to  see  Spinney  Abbey 
by  moonlight.  Mr.  Scholefield  had  said 
he  could  show  them  the  opening  to  one 
of  the  u  covered  way3."  Mr.  Bordale  had 
spoken  about "  a  dark  cavernous  place  with 
a  grating  before  it  I"  And  they  should 
see  the  oak-tree3  under  which  the  monks 
used  to  walk ;  but  before  that,  they  were 
going  to  explore  the  scene  of  Mr.  Bordale's 
ghost  story  — "  even  Aunt  Grey  apd  Mr. 
Lillingstone  were  going  to  see  this." 

Claude  was  in  high  spirits;  nothing 
could  be  better — •'•it  was  delightful  out 
of  doors  now ; "  and  later,  as  Elsie  returned 
the  second  time  from  the  orchard,  she  saw 
the  young  people  going  off  to  the  Abbey, 
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and  Mrs.  Grey  and  Mr.  Lillingstone  look- 
ingafter  theui  from  the  garden-gate. 

They  did  not  return  till  quite  late,  and 
then  Mrs.  Gaithorne  preferred  waiting  on 
them  herself,  in  acknowledgment  of  her 
former  connection  with  the  family ;  so  Elsie 
saw  very  little  of  them  until  the  young  men 
went  off  to  the  inn  accompanied  by  Claude. 
As  she  was  lighting  a  candle  for  Mrs.  Grey, 
he  gave  her  a  look  to  remind  her  of  her 
promise. 

Soon  after,  Elsie  went  round  with  Mrs. 
Gaithomo  to  shut  up  the  house.  As  they 
came  to  the  cellar-door  Mrs.  Gaithorne 
said, — 

"We  must  leave  this  open  for  Mr. 
Claude ;  it's  safe  enough  for  the  little  time 
hell  be  away.  I  told  him  to  be  sure  not 
to  forget  to  turn  the  key  when  he  comes 
in." 

Elsie  said  nothing  as  she  passed  on,  but 
she  felt  thankful  this  was  the  last  deceitful 
thing  she  ever  intended  to  do  for  Claude's 
asking. 

After  they  separated,  Elsie  went  to  her 
own  room,  and  sat  down  by  the  window  to 
watch.    She  could  see  the  dairy  from  here 

Suite  plainly ;  for  it  stood  on  the  edge  of 
le  meadow  close  to  the  field,  the  last  of 
the  row  of  out-houses  that  reached  from 
the  garden  along  the  back  of  the  house. 
It  was  covered  with  ivy  like  the  other 
buildings,  but  was  separated  from  the  rest 
by  a  footpath  that  crossed  the  field  from 
the  cluster  of  cottages  where  the  Baileys 
lived,  and  made  a  short  cut  to  the  village 
across  the  farmyard.  This  path  and  the 
field  beyond  it  were  quite  bright  now,  for 
the  moon  was  in  the  west.  But  Elsie 
could  hardly  see  the  dairy  door,  that 
opened  upon  it :  wide  eaves  overhung  it, 
and  there  were  three  steps  to  go  down  to 
it.  The  moonlight  fell  clear  and  strong  on 
the  heavy  masses  of  ivy  that  covered  the 
roof.  She  knew  how  it  caressed  the  little 
dimpled  faceB  at  home,  how  it  brooded 
over  the  starry  flowers.  "  She  was  very 
glad  that  the  explanation  was  to  come 
about  so  soon,  for,  after  that,  she  would 
feel  right  again  with  her  mother,  and  some 
day,  perhaps,  she  might  tell  her  about  it." 
As  for  Claude,  she  had  thought  about 
him  all  the  evening.  She  believed  there 
was  something  in  the  "misunderstanding" 
which  he  could  make  clear ;  and,  now  she 
remembered  how  surprised  these  people 
would  have  been  if  they  could  know  the 
terms  they  were  on,  she  felt  she  might  have 
been  too  quick  to  get  angry  with  him. 

Presently  she  saw  him  cross  the  meadow. 
He  looked  up  at  the  house  as  he  passed  it, 
loitered  for  a  minute  in  the  bright  little 


footpath,  then  went  to  the  back  of  the 
dairy,  where  it  was  darker  and  out  of  sight 
of  his  father's  window. 

Elsie  took  her  shoes  in  her  hand,  and 
went  to  the  door  and  listened.  The  house 
was  quite  quiet.  She  crept  cautiously  past 
the  red  room  to  the  top  of  the  oak  stairs ; 
she  had  left  the  door  that  opened  on  them 
ajar,  —  she  was  glad  of  that  now,  for  it  was 
new  to  her  to  go  so  stealthily,  neither  was 
she  accustomed  to  the  hollow  sounds  of  a 
large  house.  The  stairs  creaked  when- 
ever she  moved;  and  when  she  held  her 
breath  to  listen,  the  house  too  seemed  to 
hold  its  breath  and  listen.  Once  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs  she  passed  quickly 
through  the  cellar,  and  when  she  drew  the 
door  after  her  she  was  glad  to  have  got  so 
far.  As  she  was  stooping  down  to  put  on 
her  shoes  again,  she  was  surprised  to  see 
Claude  come  quickly  round  the  corner  and 
disappear  down  the  steps  of  the  dairy  door 
—  she  ran  past  the  end  of  the  house,  then 
quickly  across  the  bit  of  meadow,  and 
was  making  her  way  along  the  wall  of  the 
dairy,  under  the  ivy,  when  a  loud  scream 
made  her  start :  she  stood  still  and  leaned 
back  against  the  wall,  as  a  boy  rushed  past 
her.  still  screaming  violently. 

When  the  sound  ceased,  Claude  sprang 
quickly  from  his  hiding-place  to  look  after 
him,  and  found  himselr  close  to  the  im- 
moveable figure  at  his  side— -a  horror 
seized  him  in  spite  of  his  better  sense,  and 
in  a  moment  more  his  runuing  would  have 
done  credit  to  Cambridge  training,  if 
Elsie  had  not  put  her  hand  on  his  arm, 
saying  with  an  accent  of  relief  as  she 
pointed  in  the  direction  the  bojjr  had 
taken, — 

"  Don't  be  frightened ;   it's  only  a  boy." 

"  The  boy,'1  whose  memory  of  the  legend 
had  just  been  quickened  by  the  sight  of 
Elsie,  turned  back  as  soon  as  he  was 
within  protection  of  the  house,  to  make 
sure  he  had  not  been  deceived.  Of  course, 
he  saw  Claude  and  Elsie.  The  ghost  story 
was  fulfilled  for  him;  he  gave  another 
scream  and  ran  out  of  the  meadow  gate  as 
fast  as  hi*  legs  could  carry  him. 

"Poor  little  fellow,"  said  Elsie,  laugh- 
ing and  withdrawing  her  hand,  "he's 
scared  enough ;  but  he  little  knows  how 
he's  frightened  us  first." 

"  It  was  you  who  frightened  me,  Elsie, 
not  that  fool  of  a  boy."  Claude  had  now 
quite  recovered.  "  You  ought  to  have  let 
me  know  you  were  here  —  I  might  have 
knocked  you  down  as  I  jumped  up  the 
steps ;  but  look  at  the  light  in  my  father's 
window  !  That  cursed  boy  was  enough  to 
wake  up  the  whole  neighbourhood.    My 
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father  will  think  there  are  thieves  about, 
and  be  down  upon  us  in  a  minute.  It's  all 
up  with  us  now ;  you  must  get  away  some- 
where —  but  not  into  the  house  1 "  for  she 
was  going  to  make  a  rush  towards  it. 
"The  light  is  leaving  the  room  already. 
Can't  you  find  some  place  about  here  V  " 

"  Yes,  there's  the  garden/*  Elsie  said  in 
a  subdued  tone,  "but  how  sorry  I  am  I 
ever  came  here ;  I  misdoubted  it  from  the 
beginning." 

"  Oh,  don't  say  that,  child  1 "  and  he 
stepped  in  front  of  her,  as  she  turned 
away.  "  Of  course  you  must  go  back,  and 
there  can  be  no  speaking  now  —  but  will 
you  promise  me  that  while  these  people 
are  here  you  will  not  condemn  me  with- 
out a  hearing,  whatever  you  may  see  me 
do,  or  hear  them  say  t  You  will  be  my  own 
Ei*iet  will  you  not  ?  "  She  promised  readi- 
ly, for  she  felt  he  was  in  earnest ;  but  he 
still  looked  at  her,  as  if  she  had  not  spok- 
en ;  then,  bending  low,  he  whispered  some- 
thing that  needed  no  answer.  They  heard 
the  front  door  open  now,  so  he  was  obliged 
to  let  her  go ;  but  as  Elsie  disappeared  be- 
hind the  screen  of  bushes,  her  doubts  and 
misgiving?  had  disappeared  also.  The  fu- 
ture was  bright  —  the  present  a  moment 
of  excitement,  undisturbed  by  a  siugle 
anxious  thought.  Claude  decided  on  stay- 
ing where  he  was,  till  the  disturbance  had 
subsided,  so  he  lighted  a  cigar  and  walked 
up  and  down  thinking  they  would  not  be 
likely  to  extend  their  search  so  far  from 
the  house ;  and  if  they  did,  "  Why,  he  was 
only  smoking  a  cigar  1  "  On  the  whole, 
he  was  not  ungrateful  for  the  little  inci- 
dent that  made  so  good  an  ending  to  a  bad 
day. 

Claude  was  deceived  when  he  thought 
that  Mr.  Lillingstone  would  suspect 
thieves.  When  he  was  roused  by  the  last 
scream,  he  got  up  and  went  to  the  win- 
dow. The  moonlight  fell  full  upon  Claude 
and  Elsie.  He  recognized  his  son,  but 
was  not  sure  of  the  other  figure,  and, 
thinking  something  must  have  happened, 
he  went  down  to  see  about  it.  As  he  was 
just  unlocking  the  front  door,  Mrs.  Gait- 
home  c  illed  out  from  upstairs, rt  Is  that  you, 
sir?  Do  you  know  what  the  noise  is 
about  V " 

"  I  am  now  going  to  ask  Claude  about 
it ;  be  is  sure  to  know,  as  I  see  he  is  not 
yet  come  in." 

"  Then  thank  you,  sir ;  since  you're  go- 
ing I  needn't  come  down  too."  She  went 
back  to  her  own  room,  but  remembering 
that  it  was  Elsie's  first  night  in  a  strange 
place,  she  thought  she  might  be  fright- 
ened, and  went  to  -her  room.    Great  was 


her  surprise  when  she  found  the  door  ajar. 
She  pushed  it  gently,  fearing  to  wake  her, 
then  she  saw  that  Elsie  was  not  there, 
and  that  the  bed  had  not  been  even 
touched.  The  shock  this  gave  kept  her 
still  for  a  minute,  as  she  instinctively  con- 
nected the  shriek  with  Elsie's  absence. 
She  hurried  back  to  fetch  a  shawl,  and, 
wrapping  herself  in  it,  she  ran  down-stain, 
and  followed  Mr.  Lillingstone  into  the  gar- 
den. Hearing  talking  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  she  went  round  just  in  time  to  hear 
Claude  say,  in  a  tone  of  good-humoured 
satire,  "  You  must  have  been  dreamiug  of 
Bordale'a  ghost  stories,  and  mistaken  me 
for  the  mysterious  monk;  and  here  is 
Mrs.  Gaithorne  too,"  he  was  going  on  in 
the  same  vein  of  facetiousness,  but  she  in- 
terrupted him  in  a  voice  that  forbade  all 
jesting,  "  Have  you  seen  Elsie,  Mr.  Claude? 
She's  gone  from  her  room,  and  I'm  quite 
in  a  way  to  know  what's  become  of  her." 

Mr.  Lillingstone  compressed  his  lips  and 
looked  in  a  steady  lowering  way  from  Mrs. 
Gaithorne  to  his  sou,  but  he  said  nothing. 

"  The  screaming  is  easily  accounted  for," 
Claude  explained.  "  A  boy  came  across  the 
field  as  I  was  walking  up  and  down  here, 
and  I  can  only  suppose  he  took  me  for  a 
ghost,  for  he  ran  through  your  place  shout- 
ing enough  to  raise  the  village.  I  am  sor- 
ry ,1  cannot  tell  you  as  much  about  your 
maid,"  and  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  in 
an  off-hand  manner;  "  but.  if  I  can  render 
you  any  assistance,  I  will  help  to  look  for 
her,"  and  be  moved  as  if  he  were  ready  to 
begin  the  search  at  once. 

But  his  father  did  not  move. 

M  Stop,  Claude ! "  he  said,  fixing  his 
eyes  sternly  on  his  son.  "  Our  good  Mrs. 
Gaithorne  is  such  an  old  friend  that  I  do 
not  mind  speaking  plainly  before  her,  for 
I  am  afraid  I  see  more  in  this  ghost  story 
than  most  people  give  it  credit  for."  Then, 
turning  to  Mrs.  Gaithorne,  who  bad  been 
waiting  impatiently,  "I  think  you  have  no 
occasion  to  be  anxious  about  the  young 
girl  just  yet;  for  when  I  looked  out  of  the 
window,  I  decidedly  did  see  a  young  wom- 
an standing  here  with  o  ir  Claude.  And 
now  I  remember  it,  the  figure  was  like  that 
of  your  maid,  though  it  did  not  occur  to 
me  at  the  time.  Now,  sir  "  —  to  his  son  — 
"  how  do  you  explain  this  ?  for  I  am  not 
so  superstitious  as  you  would  wish  me  to 
be,  nor  is  my  sight  so  confused  as  you  re- 
present it." 

Claude  felt  that  he  was  in  an  ugly  po- 
sition, but,  while  his  father  was  speaking, 
he  determined  on  keeping  to  his  first  ver- 
sion. So  he  said,  with  as  little  concern  as 
possible,  "  Well,   perhaps    the   girl  may 
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bare  been  out;  it's  not  my  business  to 
keep  watch  over  the  house.  /  have  only 
just  come  back  from  the  inn,  and  have 
seen  no  one  but  the  boy." 

Mrs.  Gaithorne  had  looked  in  amaze- 
ment from  one  to  the  other.  Her  first 
▼ague  fear  about  Elsie  had  changed  to  a 
▼ery  definite  anxiety  as  Mr.  Li  Hi n  ff  stone's 
words  gave  a  new  turn  to  it.  Feeling  al- 
most convinced  against  her  will  that  it  was 
Elsie  whom  the  old  gentleman  had  seen, 
she  walked  back  quickly  to  the  house  with- 
out  waiting  for  another  word.  Mr.  Lil- 
lingstone  followed  her  with  his  eye  till  she 
was  out  of  sight,  then  he  turned  to  Claude 
with  a  satirical  smile, — 

"You  see  the  airiness  of  your  story 
seems  to  convey  a  solid  truth  to  Mrs. 
Gaithorne.  It  is  hardly  so  satisfactory  to 
me.  However,  since  you  do  not  choose 
to  explain  away  what  I  believe  to  be  a  lie, 
you  may  consider  yourself  under  my  dis- 
pleasure till  this  is  cleared  up,1'  and  the  old 
gentleman  returned  to  the  house. 

If  Claude  thought  but  irreverently  of  his 
father  in  his  dressing-gown,  and  listened 
with  a  sneer  to  the  loose  flapping  of  his 
slippers  on  the  brick  path,  it  might  be  for- 
given him  in  consideration  of  the  vexa- 
tious circumstances  in  which  they  had 
played  a  part. 

Elsie  was  safe  in  her  room,  and  the 
minutes  seemed  long  since  she  had  been 
there.  Mr.  Lillingstone's  appearance  on 
the  scene  bad  not  frightened  ner,  as  Claude 
had  prepared  her  for  it ;  but  when  he  was 
followed  by  Mrs.  Gaithorne,  she  knew  the 
matter  must  be  getting  serious ;  so  she 
made  for  the  house  at  all  risks,  and  was 
just  congratulating  herself  on  not  being 
seen  by  any  one,  when  Miss  Grey  opened 
her  door  quietly,  and  asked  what  was 
the  matter.  Elsie  said,  "It  was  nothing. 
Only  a  boy  called  out  as  he  passed  the 
house  and  frightened  everybody;"  and 
■he  hurried  on,  not  wishing  to  answer  any 
more  inquiries.  She  had  left  her  door 
nearly  closed ;  now  it  was  wide  open. 
That  told  its  own  tale.  So  she  went  to 
the  window  and  waited.  Her  breath  came 
short  and  quickly  as  she  saw  Mrs.  Gait- 
horne coming  back  again,  but  she  kept  as 
quiet  as  possible,  saying  to  herself  all  the 
time  that  she  had  done  nothing  wrong. 

A  few  r.:inutes  more,  and  the  bright 
moonlight  that  streamed  over  Elsie,  and 
photographed  lacy  patterns  of  the  trees  on 
the  door,  showed  Mrs.  Gaithorne's  dis- 
tracted face.  One  glance  satisfied  her 
that  she  was  not  angry,  but  puzzled  and 
distressed.  This  helped  Elsie  to  keep  firm, 
and  to  be  watchful  not  to  betray  any- 


thing that  would  implicate  "  him  "  more 
than  possible.  Mrs.  Gaithorne  stood  silent 
on  the  doorstep  for  an  instant,  for  she  had 
come  here  half-mechanically,  hardly  expect- 
ing to  see  her,  so  that  she  was  almost 
startled  by  the  still  figure. 

"  Oh,  Elsie  I "  she  exclaimed,  as  soon  as 
she  recovered  breath, "  how  could  you  give 
me  such  a  fright!  What's  all  this  to-do 
mean  ?  So  it  was  you,  then,  who  was  with 
Mr.  Claude !  I'd  never  ha'  believed  it,  if 
I  hadn't  seen  it  with  my  own  eyes.  Do 
you  tell  me  all  about  it,  child  I  Ah  for  Mr. 
Claude,  he's  been  shilly-shallying  down 
there  for  the  last  half-hour.  No  one  can 
make  any  sense  out  o'  him/'  and,  with  a 
deprecating  gesture  meant  for  Mr.  Claude, 
she  sat  on  the  box  in  the  window,  and  look* 
ed  up  into  Elsie's  face  aa  confident  of  her 
as  Elsie  was  herself. 

She  looked  down  steadily  into  Mrs.  Gait- 
horne's eyes ;  though  her  voice  was  firm, 
she  spoke  in  short  out  sentences. 

M I  knew  you  would  trust  me  —  and 
that's  why  I  am  so  sorry  I  frightened  you 
—  there's  nothing  at  all  in  it  —  the  truth 
is,  I  went  down  to  speak  to  Mr.  Claude  — 
he  asked  me  to,"  in  a  lower  tone, "  and " 

M  Asked  you  to  I "  Mrs.  Gatthorne  inter- 
rupted angrily;  " asked  you  to!  And 
what  ails  him  that  he  should  ask  to  see 
you  at  this  unearthly  hour  of  the  night  ? 
Isn't  there  enough  Christian  hour3  in  the 
day  for  him  to  speak?  If  he's  got  any- 
thing to  say  —  which  I  don't  believe  he  has, 
the  idle  good-for-nothing  young  scamp." 

Her  breath  failed  her,  and  Elsie  hurried 
on  to  explain,  but  Mrs.  Gaithorne's  red 
face  and  impatient  movements  showed 
that  it  mattered  little  to  her  who  disturbed 
the  house  so  long  as  this  new  trait  in  her 
young  master  remained  a  mystery. 

"  Oh  1  for  the  matter  o'  that,  I'm  glad 
the  boy  did  holler,  anything's  better  than 
being  left  to  sleep  when  there's  such  go- 
ings on.  But  don't  take  it  to  heart,  child," 
seeing  that  Elsie  began  to  look  cast  down  ; 
*'  sit  down  here  beside  me,  and  see  if  you 
can't  bring  me  to  some  understanding  of 
it.  What  had  he  got  to  say  to  you  ?  that's 
what  I  want  to  know ; "  and  she  crossed 
her  arms  tightly  over  her  shawl  with  an  air 
of  judicial  authority  quite  at  variance 
with  the  effect  of  her  nightgown  and  flan- 
nel petticoat. 

Elsie  felt  she  was  brought  to  a  stand- 
point. "She  could  not  tell  what  Mr. 
Claude  was  going  to  say,  she  must  not  let 
Mrs.  Gaithorne  know  he  intended  to  marry 
her,  yet- she  must  not  deceive  Mrs  Gait-. 
home.  She  would  tell  a  part  and  leave 
the  rest,  for  would  not  that  unfold  itself 
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in  the  future?"  and  the  gladness  of  that 
future  brightened  her  smile  now,  and  soft- 
ened the  tone  of  her  rich  roice,  as  she 
Baid,  — 

"I  can't  tell  you  what  Mr.  Claude  was 
going  to  say,  because  the  boy  called  out 
before  he  could  speak  a  word,  and  then," 
dropping  her  eyes,  "  when  I  saw  a  light  in 
the  home,  I  ran  into  the1  garden.  I 
came  up  here  afterwards  when  I  saw  you 
had  got  up  too.  But,"  and  she  looked 
again  into  Mrs.  Gait  home's  face,  "I've 
been;  several  times  to  dig  ferns  with  Mr. 
Claude,  and  then  he  told  me  more  about 
his  books  and  his  college,  and  what  he 
means  to  do  when  he  comes  away  from 
college,  than  he  would  do  to  many  poor 
girls;  perhaps  maybe  it  was  because  I 
liked  to  hear  about  it* and  asked  him  ques- 
tions. However,  he  did  tell  me  a  great 
deal,  and  he  says  it  helps  him  that  he 
speaks  to  me,  and  — —  " 

But  she  stopped,  for  she  saw  that  Mrs. 
Gait  home  looked  inexpressibly  pained,  and 
she  felt  that  any  addition  to  the  story 
would  only  increase  her  anxiety.  Mrs. 
Gaithornc  had  let  her  hands  fall  helplessly 
on  her  lap  as  soon  as  she  thought  she  saw 
the  "  drift ''  of  the  story.  A  dull  sinking 
at  the  heart  had  succeeded  the  anger  with 
which  the  mention  of  Claude's  name  had 
at  first  filled  her.  As  she  loved  and  ad- 
mired Elsie's  beauty,  and  noted  the  deep 
affection  that  stirred  in  her  voice,  she 
grieved  to  think  this  would  be  wasted,  for 
wasted  she  felt  it  must  be  if  it  all  turned 
out  as  she  expected.  She  sat  looking  at 
her  with  an  expression  of  pity  in  which 
was  a  touch  of  retrospect  —  deep,  womanly 
pity  —  for  she  was  looking  straight  into  a 
gulf,  which  it  was  plain  Elsie  only  just 
perceived  in  the  distance;  but  she  was 
looking  towards  it  with  hope  and  longing, 
for  she  mistook  it  for  a  height. 

The  few  minutes  of  silence  lent  their 
own  impressiveness  to  Mrs.  Gaithorne's 
words  as  she  broke  the  stillness. 

"  God  forgive  me  that  I  should  say  any- 
thing against  my  master's  son  —  him  that 
he's  so  proud  of,  and  that  I  nursed  when 
he  was  little;  but  you  are  the  child  of  my 
oldest  friend  —  I  feel  a'most  as  if  you  teas 
my  own  —  and  I  can't  see  you  make  a  mis- 
take —  a  very  great  mistake,"  she  persisted, 
as  she  noticed  a  slight  movement  in  Elsie, 
41  without  speaki ng  out.  Believe  me,  Elsie," 
and  she  took  Elsie's  hands  in  hers,  "  you 
mustn't  place  no  dependence  on  Mr. 
Claude.  1  know  him  well,  and  have  always 
had  my  own  thoughts  about  him.  His 
father  and  ail  his  people  think'  a  deal  of 
his  learning  —  of  that  I  don't  trouble  my- 


self, because  I  don't  understand  it— but 
one  thing  I  do  know,  if  I  know  my  own 
name,  and  that  is,  Mr.  Claude  is  a  bag  of 
selfishness ;  he  loves  his  own  self  belter 
thau  anything  in  this  precious  world. 
Must  have  everything  he  sets  his  mind  up- 
on, no  matter  what.  He  likes  to  have 
pretty  things  about  him,  too.  He  sees  you 
are  pretty  —  nay,  don't  fidget,  child,  I 
must  speak  the  truth  now,  if  I  never  do  it 
again  —  he  sees  you  are  pretty,  he  wants 
to  see  you  often,  by  and  by  he'll  want  yon 
to  be  with  him  altogether;  and  then? 
Then,  when  you  would  be  a  hindrance  to 
him,  and  he  wants  to  be  free,  li.ie  his  other 
young  friends,  he  would  part  with  you  as 
e%cy,  nay,  much  more  easy  than  you'd  part 
from  your  little  kitten  at  home.  Don't 
doubt  it,  for  I  know  it  well,  and  my  heart 
aches  for  you,  my  poor  child." 

Mrs.  Gaitborne  rose,  and  walked  np  and 
down  the  room.  She  wished  to  be  firm 
and  quiet  for  Elsie's  sake,  but  the  tears 
would  come,  so  she  wiped  them  away  si- 
lently now  and  then,  hoping  she  did  not 
see.  Elsie  got  up  and  looked  out  of  the 
window.  There  to  the  left  were  the  ruins ; 
but  no  longer  the  faery  light  upon  them, 
they  were  but  a  heavy  mass  of  blackness. 
Beyond  them  dull  grey,  with  patches  of 
black,  where  clusters  of  trees  rose  out  of 
the  grey  and  glowered  over  the  fens.  Far 
beyond  all  this,  almost  opposite  to  her,  the 
moon  was  setting,  red  and  glowing,— 
with  its  own  comfort  it  seemed  to  her,  bat 
obtrusive  in  showing  its  want  of  sympathy. 
It  was  hard  to  believe  it  was  the  same  that 
so  short  a  time  ago  had  cast  its  genial  rays 
so  freely  all  around.  "  Could  she  be  mis- 
taken in  Claude,  after  all  ?  Could  he  be 
quite  as  bad  as  Mrs.  Gaithorne  had  said?** 

She  remembered  the  evidences  she  had 
had  of  the  weakness  of  his .  character,  and 
they  pained  her;  but  she  could  not  help 
seeing  that  his  love  had  grown  steadily. 
He  had  acknowledged  to-day  that  she  was 
more  to  him  than  the  people  to  whom  he 
belonged,  and  "  her  faith  in  his  wopd  must 
be  small  indeed  if  it  could  not  bear  a  little 
trial."  She  looked  away  from  the  west  to 
the  ruins  again.  "What  if  they  were 
blaek?  Thoy  would  be  bright  again  to- 
morrow; and  not  only  that,  everything 
would  be  as  it  had  been  lately,  each  day 
brighter  than  the  other,  except  the  last  — 
but  that  was  nothing."  Mrs.  Gaithorne 
put  her  hands  on  Elsie's  shoulders. 

"  Would  you  like  to  go  home  to-morrow? 
Mr.  Lilling3tone  saw  yon  with  his  son.  I 
know  what  these  people  are ;  they  might 
say  something  to  hurt  you  without  much 
meaning  it,  and  I'm  as  proud  of  you  as 
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your  own  mother  could  be.  Don't  mind 
me,  child/'  aa  Elsie  was  about  to  apeak ; 
aril  get  on  as  well  aa  I  can :  just  do  aa  you 
think  fit." 

Elsie  thought  a  moment ;  presently  she 
said,  as  she  stroked  Mrs.  Gaithorne's 
shoulder  gently,  "  I've  decided  on  staying 
here,  dear  Mrs.  Gaithorne,  since  you  give 
me  the  choice,  as  I  don't  feel  ashamed  at 
what  I've  done,  and  I  don't  mind  what  peo- 
ple say  so  long  as  my  conscience  is  clear. 
As  for  Mr.  Claude,  I'll  remember  what 
you've  said  about  him ;  and  111  never  for- 

Set  your  kindness  in  trusting  me  as  you've 
one  to-night,  for  I  am  more  thankful  than 
I  can  speak:  you  knew  beforehand  I 
wanted  to  do  what  is  right." 

"Well, "perhaps  you  know  best,  it  may 
be  as  well  for  you  to  stay ;  but  if  you  don't 
feel  comfortable  you've  only  to  tell  me  and 
I'll  let  you  go.  You  could  come  to  me 
again  after  the  fine  folks  are  gone,  if  you 
like ;  but,"  and  here  she  took  Elsie's  face 
between  her  hands,  "  you  must  promise  one 
thing,  little  one,  and  that  is,  not  to  have 
any  more  to  do  with  Mr.  Claude  than  you 
can  help.  Not  that  I  want  you  to  belower 
yourself  by  keeping  out  of  his  way  on  pur- 
pose, or  seem  to  be  afraid  of  him  —  the 
young  vagabond — but  keep  him  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  teach  him  his  place  if  he  can't  find 
it  for  himself.  There  now,  that's  enough 
preaching  for  to-night;  give  me  a  kiss  and 
get  to  bed.  You  haven't  more  than  two 
or  three  hours'  rest  before  you,  poor 
child  I " 

44  Yon  forgive  me  having  upset  you," 
said  Elsie,  as  she  put  up  her  face  to  be 
kissed. 

"Mrs.  Gaithorne  did  not  answer,  yet 
Elsie  knew  she  was  forgiven. 

When  the  door  was  closed  behind  Mrs. 
Gaithorne,  Elsie  turned  again  towards  the 
window.  The  moon  had  gone  down.  She 
was  glad  of  this;  she  bad  a  feeling  of  half- 
spite  against  it  since  the  last  few  mi  notes. 
A  bright  star  had  taken  its  place,  —  u  that 
was  better,"  Elsie  thought;  but  feeling 
chilly  and  tired  she  took  Mrs.  Gaithorne's 
advice,  and  it  was  not  long  before  she  was 
asleep. 


From  The  Quarterly  Review. 
THE  SONNET.* 

Thb  sonnet  might  be  almost  called  the 
alphabet  of  the  human  heart,  since  almost 

•  1.  The  lioob  qf  the  Sonnet.  Edited  by  Leigh 
Hunt  and  8.  Adams  Lee.  2  vols.  8vo.  London, 
1887. 


every  kind  of  emotion  has  been  expressed, 
or  attempted  to  be  expressed  in  it:  so 
many  of  the  joys  and  sorrows  that  consti- 
tute the  soul's  history  and  being  have 
been  embalmed  within  "its  tiny  limits.  It 
is  one  of  those  things  which  have  been  a 
growth  ;  its  roots  buried,  as  it  were,  in  the 
ground  of  antiquity,  only  its  blossom  be- 
ing now  visible  for  delight  and  refresh- 
ment. It  haa  been  contended  that  its  ori- 
gin lies  in  the  troubadour  poetry  of  the 
middle  ages ;  whilst  some  even  assert  that 
it  is  an  ordered  offspring,  or  development 
of  the  Greek  or  Latin  ode  or  epigram. 
The  name  of  the  sonnet  existed,  there  is 
no  doubt,  amongst  the  troubadours  :  but  it 
was  applied  in  a  far  more  loose  manner 
than  later  restrictions  permitted.  It  is 
derived  from  sonetto,  which  means  a  little 
strain,  or  rather  sound,  literally ;  and  it 
has  even  been  supposed  that  it  was  once 
like  the  early  ballad  (baliatd)  accompa- 
nied by  a  dance,  its  name  would  seem  to 
imply  that  it  must  at  least  have  been  ac- 
companied by  musio;  since  suonare  in 
the  Italian  language  means  to  play 
upon  an  instrument:  thus  distinguished 
from  the  canto  or  song,  which  was  probably 
unaccompanied.  It  is  certain  that  there 
was  a  very  perfect  sonnet,  as  to  formal 
construction,  written  in  the  Provencal  lan- 
guage to  Robert,  Kin^  of  Naples,  by  Amal- 
ricchi,  who  died  in  1321.  Muratori,  in  his 
"  Perfetta  Poesia,"  says  that  there  is  pre- 
served at  Milan  a  manuscript  Latin  trea- 
tise upon  Italian  Poetry  (Poetica  Volgare) 
written  in  the  year  1332,  by  M.  Antonio 
di  Tempo,  a  Paduan  judge,  enumerating 
no  fewer  than  sixteen  different  species  of 
sonnet.  Redi,  in  his  notes  to  "  bacco  in 
Toscana,"  would  claim  it  as  an  Italian  in- 
vention. Of  this  however,  there  is  no 
well-supported  confirmation.  Neverthe- 
less there  is  no  doubt  that,  wherever  and 
by  whomsoever  invented,  the  sonnet  was 
first  given  to  the  world  in  a  modern 
tongue  by  Fra  Guittone  d'Arezzo,  living 
from  1210  to  1294,  who  used  it  with  great 
grace  and  ease,  considering  the  state  of 
the  language  and  culture  at  the  time  he 
wrote. 

it  is  not  proposed  to  give  here  an  elabo- 
rate history  of  the  sonnet  through  all  its 
stages  and  progressive  developments: 
such  would  lie  quite  without  the  narrow 
limits  prescribed  to  these  observations; 
nevertheless  a  slight  sketch  or  indication 
of  its  growth  may  not  be  misplaced. 

The  very  earliest  aonnetteers   confined 


2.  Scelta  di  PoetU  lAriehe  dalprimo  tecolo  delta 
Lingua fino  at  1700.    Fiiense,  1889. 
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themselves  entirely  to  the  expression  of  ero- 
tic sentiments,  culminating  in  Dante  and  his 
contemporaries,  to  whom  the  passion  of 
love  became  a  symbol  of  the  highest  de- 
sire's and  longings  of  the  soul.  It  was  af- 
terward* taken  hold  of  by  the  quaint  Ital- 
ian poets  of  a  subsequent  period  as  a  ve- 
hicle for  giving  utterance  to  social  and 
personal  facts,  didactic  teachings,  delicate 
and  frequently  very  pointed  satire,  and, 
sometimes,  political  opinions;  but  these 
last  generally  under  some  cover  or  sym- 
bol not  easily  understood  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  signified.  Amongst  these 
may  be  mentioned  Matteo  Frescobaldi, 
Saviozzo  da  Siena,  Bindo  Bonichi  and  An- 
tonio Pucci ;  the  two  last,  especially,  had 
a  keen  power  of  good-humoured  personal 
satire,  quite  inimitable.  The  simplicity 
of  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  together 
with  their  modes  of  thinking,  gave  an  in- 
tensity and  force  to  their  utterances  which 
went  8 1 might  to  the  mark  with  undeviat- 
ing  directness. .  The  peculiar  wit  and  hu- 
mour expressed  in  some  of  them  would 
seem  to  be  altogether  out  of  the  reach  of 
a  more  developed  culture,  and  are  only 
paralleled  in  some  of  the  more  brilliant 
pieces  of  dry  fun  to  be  found  in  our  own 
Shakespeare.  In  the  hands  of  Boccaccio 
the  sonnet  became  more  picturesque  and 
expansive,  receiving  additional  refinement 
—  perhaps  over-refinement  —  in  the  "  Bel- 
la Mano"  of  Giusto  de*  Conti.  In  the 
Medicean  times  it  attained  a  large  culture 
and  a  loftier  function  in  the  fine  Platon- 
ism  of  Benivieni,  which  possibly,  partly 
through  the  remarkable  comment  made 
by  Pico  della  Mirandola  on  his  marvel- 
lously compressed  Canzone  on  Platonic 
Love,  may  have  influenced  Michel  Angelo 
in  taking  up  the  theme  and  prosecuting  it 
in  so  noble  a  manner.  The  pastoral  sen- 
timent was  adopted  with  much  grace  and 


the  whole,  is  of  little  worth,  being  chiefly 
composed  of  commonplace  nothings,  or  of 
adulatory  rhymes  given  forth  on  the  oc- 
casional extravagance  of  domestic  festi- 
vals. 

The  story  of  the  English  sonnet  may  be 
sketched  in  fewer  words,  seeing  that  it 
has  been  used  much  more  limitedly,  and  is 
a  much  later  growth. 

The  first  English  sonnet  is  said  to  hare 
been  written  by  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt.  He, 
together  with  the  Earl  of  Surrey  and  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  have  the  honour  of  first 
making  it  known  in  the  English  language. 
It  was  chiefly  adopted  in  England,  as  else- 
where, to  express  the  sentiment  of  love, 
Shakespeare  and  Drummond  being  no  ex- 
ceptions in  their  use  of  it.  Milton  was  the 
first  to  use  it  to  any  great  purpose  in 
other  directions.  It  afterwards  fell  almost 
altogether  into  desuetude,  and  was  only 
revived  by  Gray  and  Warton,  who  herald- 
ed the  names  of  Bowles,  Coleridge  and 
Wordsworth.  Nor  in  any  enumeration  of 
modern  noteworthy  sonnets,  should  thote 
of  Mrs.  Browning  be  forgotten,  which 
might  take  a  still  more  prominent  position 
in  this  class  of  literature  if  they  were  not 
too  often  disfigured  by  an  exaggeration 
of  hyperbole  sometimes  scarcely  less  than 
ruinous  to  their  higher  qualities.* 

Turning  to  the  more  special  objoot  of 
thi3  paper,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  son- 
net is  not  rightly  defined  by  the  term,  a 
fourteen-lined  poem.  It  is  not  properly 
such.  It  is  rather  a  poem  consisting  of 
four  verses  or  stanzas  (in  the  common  use 
of  those  terms),  two  of  those  verses  be- 
ing composed  of  four  lines  each,  and  two 
of  them  of  three,  all  consisting  of  ten  syl- 
lables or  a  terminal  eleventh  at  option,  in- 
ter rhymed  in  a  certain  traditional  manner: 
the  two  first  stanzas  being  now  generally 
invariable:  the  other  two  having  the  lib* 
picturesque  beauty  by  Bernardo  Tasso  erty  of  choice ;  certain  modes  being  pref- 
and  Benedetto  Varchi.  The  sonnet?  of  |  erable  to  others.  The  simplest  and  earliest 
Torquato  Tasso  are  perhaps  on  the  whole  '  arrangement  of  rhymes  was  that  the  lines 
disappointing  as  from  the  author  of  the '  composing  the  quatrains  rhymed  alternate- 
"  Gerusalemme,"  however  beautiful  some '  ly ;  as  also  the  tercets,  but  with  another 
of  them  may  be  :  nevertheless  he  mu3t  be '  set  of  rhymes.  This  is  occasionally  adopt- 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  sonnet's '  cd  now ;  but  is  not  to  be  recommended  as 
growth  and  development  as  forming  a '  far  as  the  quatrains  are  concerned,  since 
very  important  link.  The  seventeenth '  the  regular  recurrence  of  the  rhymes  is 
and  eighteenth  centuries  added  little  to  apt  to  induce  monotony.  In  some  cases, 
the  sonnet  in  the  general  debasement  and  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sentiment, 
inactivity  in  literature ;  and  though  with-  it  is,  nevertheless,  positively  an  adrant- 
in  these  are  to  be  numbered  such  names  age ;  as,  for  example,  where  each  line 
as  Filicaia  and    Chiabrera  —  neither  are 

there  wanting  a  few  later  writers  who3e'    •  a  palpable  instanoe  of  the  exajrgeretl on  ailoded 
vigour  and  picturesqueness  of  treatment  *°  *■  contained  in  a  sonnet  addreued  tc  %It.  H.Pow- 

siana    ouu    very    nriiiianciy  through    tne   tributes  the  power  of  appealing  by  "thondarJ  «f 
gloom  —  the  Italian  sonnet  of  to-day,  on  white  tllenoe." 
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forms  a  sentence  in  itself,  enumerating  or 
reiterating  that  which  is  to  receive  its  final 
significance  at  the  end  of  the  composition. 
This,  however,  is  a  form  of  writing  that 
would  be  rather  exceptional  than  general. 
The  most  approved  mode  of  rhyming  the 

anatraina,  and  by  far  the  most  general  is, 
ae  1, 4,  5,  8  lines  together,  and  the  2,  8, 
6, 7.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  by  such 
a  distribution  and  concentration  of  rhymes 
the  ear  ?s  better  satisfied  than  in  any 
other  way.  It  is  not  regular  enough  to 
be  monotonous,  nor  so  irregular  as  to  pro- 
dace  distraction;  carrying  the  sound 
smoothly  along  with  a  dignified  melody 
which,  under  skillful  management  very 
much  helps  to  sustain  the  unity  of  the 
sentiment  and  the  effect  of  the  composi- 
tion. As  to  the  tercets,  the  mode  is  dif- 
ferent and  more  various,  for  the  reason 
that  this  is  the  most  important  part  of 
the  sonnet,  and  it  is  an  advantage  to  have 
a  choice  of  manners  of  rhyming  according 
to  the  final  sentiment  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed. They  have  been  rhymed,  there- 
fore, in  almost  all  varieties  of  manner ;  but 
not  all  with  the  same  result.  In  fact,  this 
is  a  matter  of  very  nice  judgment  which 
the  ear  alone  must  determine,  certain 
rales  being  given  as  to  a  preferential  selec- 
tion. For  example,  when  the  style  of  the 
sonnet  is  intended  to  be  smooth  and  flow- 
ing, embodying  the  lighter  or  more  grace- 
ful sentiments,  perhaps  the  most  elegant 
method  is  that  of  the  six  lines  rhyming  al- 
ternately. If,  on  the  contrary,  the  sonnet 
is  of  a  loftier  scope  and  intention,  belong- 
ing, for  example,  to  the  heroic  or  declama- 
tory, then  an  order  of  a,  6,  e,  a,  6,  c  or  a,  b, 
CjhfOjC may  be  used  to  advantage ;  some- 
times majesty  and  severity  of  style  being 
heightened  by  a  wider  and  more  irregular 
distribution  of  the  rhymes.  The  methods 
by  which  the  rhymes  become  too  far  sep- 
arated, and  above  all,  the  final  couplet, 
are  almost  always  to  be  avoided.  Never- 
theless, as  has  been  said,  this  matter  must 
rest,  in  a  great  measure,  for  the  ear  to  de- 
termine as  to  what  suits  best  with  the  ul- 
timate design  of  the  composition. 

It  may  be  noted  also,  for  the  better  mel- 
ody of  the  sonnet,  that  the  sound  should 
not  dwell  upon  the  same  vowel  in  the 
different  rhymes,  and  that  any  lengthen- 
ing of  the  metre  in  the  last  line  is  never 
to  be  allowed. 

In  addition  .to  the  form  of  sonnet  above 
described  there  are  other  varieties,  though 
not  so  generally  need ;  as  the  sonetto  codato, 
or  "  tailed  sonnet "  of  the  Italians,  which 
consistsvof  a  shorter  line  rhyming  with  the 
fourteenth  ef  ah  ordinary  sennet,  and  then 
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a  final  couplet;  sometimes  the  "taiP* 
being  repeated  once  or  oftener.  An  ex- 
ample ef  this  is  to  be  found  in  Milton'4 
son  net  u  On  the  New  Forcers  of  Con- 
science under  the  Long  Parliament."  It 
is  chiefly,  though  not  always,  used  in  too 
Italian  language  for  burlesques,  and  was 
largely  adopted  by  Berni  in  that  specie* 
of  poetry  to  which  be  gave  the  name. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  enumerate 
other  forms  here,  as  none  of  them  are 
based  upon  those  reasonable  laws  which 
constitute  the  eligibility  of  those  already 
described,  and  are  by  no  means  so  gener- 
ally used. 

Considering  the  sonnet,  then,  from  this 
point  of  view,  as  being  made  up  of  parts, 
and  not  the  mere  running  on  of  fourteen 
lines  of  verse,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
sense  and  composition  of  it  should  in  some 
degree  conform  themselves  to  the  division 
of  these  parts,  corresponding  by  certain 
breaks  and  pauses  to  their  natural  caesura. 
This  would  seem  to  be  more  particularly 
necessary  in  the  quatrains,  in  order  te 
avoid  confusion  to  the  ear,  by  giving  te 
the  sets  of  rhymes  their  proper  and  dis- 
tinctive effect ;  this  effect  being  frequently 
still  improved  by  a  minor  pause  or  break 
at  the  end  of  every  two  lines  at  the  fur- 
thest. In  the  tercets  this  is  of  less  import-  • 
ance,  since  there  is  not  so  much  danger  of 
confusing  the  ear  with  the  number  of 
rhymes ;  the  smooth  flow  from  one  line  to 
another  also  gaining  additional  force  by 
contrast  with  the  reverse  mode  of  treat- 
ment in  the  quatrains.  A  small  break 
or  pause  between  the  tercets  would,  as  a 
rule,  nevertheless  be  advisable. 

We  now  come  to  a  far  more  difficult 
branch  of  the  subject,  the  consideration  of 
what  properly  constitutes  the  material  of  a 
sonnet;  that  is,  its  essential  construction; 
and  this,  of  course,  is  infinitely  the  most 
important  part  of  it :  and  to  make  it  very 
clear  and  apparent  it  will  be  necessary  to 
examine  carefully  the  most  celebrated  ex- 
amples of  this  kind  of  writing  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  generalized  notion  of  the  capa- 
cities of  the  instrument  and  how  far  these 
have  been  carried  out. 

As  far  as  general  laws  are  concerned 
there  is  one  which  is  invariable  and  irre- 
fragable, which  scarcely  needs  stating,  that 
the  sonnet  must  consist  of  one  idea,  mood, 
or  sentiment,  solely ;  and  never  more  than 
one.  It  must  be  a  full,  rounded,  and  com- 
plete organism ;  having  all  its  parts  main- 
tained and  elaborated  in  themselves,  yet 
each  dependent  on  the  other;  a  portion, 
of  the  same  economy ;  as  it  were,  a  mem* 
ber  of  one  body.    It  must  have  its  begin- 
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~ing,  its   progressive  stages,  and  its  end- 
ing ;  not  allowiug  anything  extraneous  or 
.superfluous,  nor  wanting  anything  neces- 
sary to  make  the  sentiment    of  it  stand 
forth,  a  clear,  definite,  unmistakable  fact, 
•  entire  in  itself,    requiring  nothing    more 
.from  the  reader  than  what  itself  suggests. 
.As  has  been  said,  the  sonnet  is    a   little 
thing,  therefore  a  little    thing  serves    to 
ruin  it.    It  is  necessarily  an  artificial  con- 
struction ;  and  yet,  for  that  very  reason, 
the  artifice  employed  must  be  always  kept 
out  of  sight,  and  its  artificial  nature  in  a 
manner  neutralized  by  a  simple,  unaffected, 
and  straightforward    mode  of  utterance, 
so  direct  in    its    appeal,    and    aimed    so 
straight  as  never  to  miss  its  mark.    For 
this  reason  it  is  almost    impossible    that 
any  immature  conception  or  notion  can  be 
made  the  subject  of  a  successful  sonnet. 
On  the  contrary,  the  idea  must  be  well 
elaborated  in  the  mind ;  having  been1  re- 
garded from  every  side  in  all  its  relation- 
ships; all  that  is  extraneous  and  accident 
tal  being  set  aside,  and  only  the  essential 
portion    retained,  those    sonnets    being 
almost  always  the  most  successful  which 
give  the  salient   points  of  their   subject 
father  by  a  series  of  touches  than  by  a 
finished  elaboration  of  details.    Most  of 
Milton's  are  examples  of  this  manner  of 
writing,  and  owe  their  grandeur,  perhaps, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  that  very  quality, 
as  far  as  construction  goes.    Where  sweet- 
ness is  sought,  however,  rather  than  sub- 
limity, a  more  special  treatment  may  be 
used.    Some  of  Shakespeare's  most  tender 
sonnets    illustrate    this.    Another   neces- 
sary   qualification  for  sonnet    writing    is 
that  of  inexorable  reticence.     A  sonnet  is 
a  thing  of  restriction.    Its  course  must  be 
like  that  of  a  well-managed  racer :  its  best 
power  kept  till  the  last,  in  order  that  the 
culmination  may  come  with  the  full   im- 
pressiveness  of  the  whole  composition.    It 
is  true  Tasso  made  an  exception  to  this, 
throwing   his  full   power  into  the    qua- 
trains; but  it«  allowed  by  critics  that 
perhaps  for  that  very  reason  he  is  not  to 
considered  a  model  in  this  species  of  writ- 
ing.   In  reading  a  quantity  of  his  sonnets 
consecutively  this  13    especially  felt  in  a 
heaviness  of  result,  due,  no  doubt,  in    a 
great  measure,  to  the  want  of  force  and 
vivacity  in  the  conclusions.    Quadrio  says 
of  the  sonnet,  that  the  grave  and  imposing 
should  resemble   the  course  of  a    large 
rjver  going  along  Unbroken  in  majestic  re- 
pose; but  that  of  a  joyous  or  festive  char- 
acter must  be  broken  or  gay  as  the  course 
of  a  little  rivulet  leaping  about  and  tum- 
bling over  the  stones :  but  that  care  must 


be  had,  both  in  the  one  case  and  in  the 
other,  that  the  proposition  and  its  proof 
should  form  the  quatrains,  and  its  con- 
firmation and  conclusion  the  tercets,  and 
that  the  conclusions  deduced  from  the  ar- 
gument, either  actually  or  virtually, 
should  generally  form  the  termination  of 
the  sonnet. 

As  to  the  style  which  may  characterize 
a  sonnet,  a  very  wide  range  may  be  taken: 
moral,  didactic,  descriptive,  declamatory, 
&e.,  in  all  of  which  representative  exam- 
ples are  to  be  found,  most  of  them  in  Eng- 
lish, and  all  in  the  Italian  language. 

Whilst  fully  recognizing,  however,  the 
rules  for  the  construction  of  a  perfect  son- 
net —  and  we  cannot  despise  them,  since 
such  a  writer  as  Dante  followed  a  most 
strictly  defined  organization  in  his  sonnets, 
as  explained  in  the  *'  Vita  Nuova,"  and 
Petrarch  has  left  us  notes  which  shew  the 
artistic  pains  and  labour  he  bestowed  on 
these  productions  of  his  —  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  they  are  always  and  invari- 
ably to  be  observed  or  made  use  of.  A 
sonnet  might  be  written  in  accordance 
with  all  these,  and  yet  be  no  more  than  as 
stiff  a  "  piece  of  framework  as  any  Janu- 
ary could  freeze  together."  There  are 
but  few  of  them  which  may  not  be  occa- 
jsionally  transgressed  to  advantage.  Bat 
just  as  a  painter  could  not  sit  down  to 
paint  a  landscape  without  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  rules  of  perspective,  lineal  and 
aerial,  although  he  may  carry  none  of 
them  out  in  their  utmost  precision  and  ex- 
actitude, so  without  a  kuowledge  of  the 
archetypal  form  of  this  branch  of  art,  also, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  reach  with  cer- 
tainty its  highest  function. 

But  it  must  be  recollected  that  after  all 
that  can  be  said  about  forms  and  manners, 
it  is  the  thought  which  constitutes  the 
right  sonnet.  That  possessed,  grasped 
comprehensively  in  all  its  relative  and 
specific  qualities  and  aspects,  the  expres- 
sion of  it  will  come  naturally  and  prove  by 
far  the  least  part  of  the  difficulty ;  and  if 
it  be  the  sincere,  unaffected  exposition  of  a 
just  sentiment,  rather  blossoming  out  of 
life  spontaneously  than  sought  for  its  own 
sake  intrinsically,  it  can  never  be  utterly 
valueless  or  absolutely  thrown  away.  And 
here  may  be  fitly  enforced  to  the  poet  the 
necessity  of  choosing  the  noblest  fruits  of 
his  life  for  poetic  expression :  living  all  he 
writes,  and  counting  life  of  infinitely  more 
importance  thau  any  reproduction  of  it  in 
art  can  be.  The  noblest  things  have  all 
been  so  done.  The  lordly  Milton  could 
never  have  left  us  the  lofty  poetry  he  has, 
if  he  had  not  first  lifted  his  whole  life  to 
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it*  lerel.  If  Dante's  fine  powers  had  not 
been  pointed  and  winged  by  lofty  living 
and  energetic  action,  they  could  never 
hare  reached  the  height  they  did ;  as  he 
himself  says :  — 

"  Chi  pinge  figura, 
8e  non  pod  esser  lei,  non  la  puo  porre,*'  * 


Ttie  noblest  sesthetic  elevation  is  that 
which  grows  out  of  the  active  powers  of 
life  well  and  vigourously  used :  perhaps 
the  only  permanent  one ;  for  no  less  true 
is  it  now  than  of  old,  that  out  of  the  strong 
cometh  forth  sweetness. 

Entering  upon  the  consideration  of  a 
few  samples  of  the  sonnet  which  may  be 
said  to  represent  the  very  best  form  of  it, 
first  and  foremost  we  must  take  up  those 
of  the  great  Italian  poet  last-mentioned. 
by  whom  this  instrument  has  been  used  in 
all  its  efficiency ;  indeed,  it  may  be  said 
that  it  has  never  either  before  or  since 
been  adopted  with  so  much  mastery  and 
power.  His  sonnets  steal  over  the  soul 
like  a  breath  of  summer  wind,  making  it 
sigh  for  pure  joy  of  its  sweetness  —  a 
sweetness  so  refreshing  and  so  delicate 
that  one  wishes  it  might  never  die,  but  go 
on  whispering  its  delicious  music  for  ever. 
Every  word  is  a  breathing  vitality:  the 
utmost  simplicity  of  expression  being 
united  to  the  greatest  profundity  of  con- 
ception. They  have  an  inimitable  ease, 
constituting  the  most  lucid  transparency 
of  style,  which  makes  all  shade  of  Confu- 
sion fly  before  it  as  from  the  rod  of  the 
angel  of  Order.  They  seem  born  out  of 
the  soul  as  naturally  as  flowers  out  of  the 
earth,  and  are  as  lovely  and  as  welcome ; 
apparently  fragile  as  a  gossamer  any 
wind  might  blow  away,  yet  strong  enough 
to  withstand  the  tempest  and  take  its  rude 
airs  with  soft  odours,  allaying  its  boister- 
ous disorders  with  the  tender  submissive- 
ness  of  interior  calm.  As  an  example  of 
all  that  it  is  possible  to  get  into  fourteen 
lines  of  verse,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  here 
to  instance  to  readers  of  Italian  literature 
that  most  exquisite  of  all  written  son- 
nets :  — 

"  Tanto  gentile,  e  Unto  onesta  pare 

La  donna  mia,  quand'  ella  altrui  saluta, 
Ch'  ogni  lingua  divien  tremando  muta, 
E  gli  occhi  non  1'  ardisoon  di  guardare, 

"  Ella  sen  va,  sentendosi  laudare, 
Umilemente  d*  onesta  vestuta; 
E  par  one  sia  una  eosa  venuta 
Pi  cielo  in  terra  a  miraool  mostrare. 

•  He  who  patnti  a  Ague,  If  he  cannot  bo  It,  em- 
it 


**  Mostrasi  si  piaoente  a  obi  la  mira, 

Che  da  per  gli  oeohi  una  doloena  al  oore, 
Che  *ntender  non  la  pud  ohi  non  la  pruova. 

• 

"  E  par.  she  dalla  sua  labbia  sitnova 
Uno  tpirto  wave,  pien  d'  amore, 
Che  va  dicendo  all'  anima:  sospira." 

It  is  the  soul  of  music  dying  at  its  close 
for  very  rapture  of  its  own  sweetness; 
the  crown  and  apotheosis  of  poetry.  It 
is  made  up  of  a  series  of  images  each  one 
heightening  the  effect  of  the  other,  and  all 
so  pure  and  touched  with  so  flue  a  spirit- 
ualism that  they  appear  to  be  quite  un- 
earthly and  supernatural.  No  creation  of 
Fra  An  gel  i  co  could  be  more  ravishing,  no 
most  soulful  touch  of  Giotto  more  tender. 
Every  word  and  line  breathes  the  atmos- 
phere of  paradise.  An  angel  could  not 
he  imagined  to  have  put  it  into  verse  more 
beautiful  with  mortal  language.  The  last 
line  must  remain  for  ever  an  unapproacha- 
ble monument  of  imperishable  loveliness, 
which,  as  it  cannot  be  translated  into  any 
other,  one  would  think  ought  to  make  the 
Italian  tongue  immortal  for  its  own  sweet 
sake.  Some  of  the  other  Bonnets  of  Dante 
can  scarcely  rank  inferior  to  this,  though 
there  are  none  that  are  so  touching. 

Of  the  sonnets  of  Petrarch  it  is  not 
necessary  to  say  much  here,  unless  a  closer 
analysis  were  projected  than  lies  within 
the  limits  of  this  paper.  They  are  more 
scholastio  than  those  of  Dante,  but  they 
do  not  breathe  by  any  means  so  palpitat- 
ing a  vitality.  Some  of  them  are,  con- 
structively, almost  perfect.  The  one  be- 
ginning, "I'vo  ptangendo  i  miei  passati 
tempi,"  has  been  quoted  as  one  of  these ; 
opening  impressively;  carrying  its  senti- 
ment progressively  through  all  its  parts, 
and  ending  with  a  weighty  conclusion. 
Perhaps,  however,  to  those  who  look  less 
to  technical  formality,  such  sonnets  as  that 
numbered  xxiv  after  the  death  of  Laura, 
in  whioh  occur  lines  liko  these, 

"  Le  erespe  obiome  d'  or  puro  luccnte, 
E*l  lampeggiar  dell'  angelico  riso, 
Che  solean  far  in  terra  Un  paradiao; 
Pooa  polvere  son,  che  nulla  sente  "  — 

will  stand  higher  in  estimation.  Probably 
the  finest  sonnets  of  Petrarch  are  to  be 
found  amongst  the  occasional  ones,  espe- 
cially those  thundered  at  the  abuses  of  the 
papal  court  at  Avignon,  which  seem  to 
flame  with  irrepressible  wrath,  as  though 
they  would  burn  the  page  out  of  the 
book  in  which  they  are  written.  In  his 
sonnets  to  Laura  and  her  memory  there  is 
frequently  a  tense  of  constraint  and 
monotony;  and  though  his  affection  be- 
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comes  an  Abstract  ■■  one,  it  never  grows 
cither  nobler  or  more  spiritual:  in  this 
^differing  from  that  of  Dante  towards  his 
Beatrice,  whose  image  became  to  him  the 
symbol  of  all  virtue,  the  soul's  central 
kingdom  of  moral  light  and  elevation 
united  with  the  highest  form  of  aesthetic 

*  perfection,  whieh  to  him  were  one  and  the 
-same  thing.    With  Petrarch  all  existence 

.within  and  without  is  put  under  contriba- 
^on  to  illustrate,  exaggerate,  or  express 
<  the  passion  of  the  poet :  every  road  leads 
to  the  Fame  centre :  a  yearning  heart  ten- 
der and  hopeless,  which  finds  its  consola- 
ition  in  loving  and  the  pensive  dreamings 

•  which  its  affection  brings  into  the  light  of 

•  reality.  As  to  how  much  of  genuiue  emo- 
tion, how  much  of  mere  habit  or  of  a  cer- 

♦  tain  element  of  affectation  may  be  mingled 
%with  this  may  be  left  for  those  to  deter- 

♦  mine  who  choose  to  entertain  the  question. 
Of  course  it  is  unfair  and  injurious  to  the 
full  effect  of  these  sonnets  the  writing  of 

-which  was  spread  over  so  long  a  period  of 
time,  to  read  them  consecutively  and  unin- 

t  terruptedly.  They  are  rather  to  be  taken 
up  occasionally,  at  a  time  of  leisure,  iu  the 
twilight,  that  magic  moment  of  his  own 
delicious  climate,  when  the  day  dies  like  a 

*  beautiful  life,  leaving  almost  as  much  love- 
liness behind  it  as  it  takes  with  it;  when 
-the  music  of  their  sweet  complaint  may 
•fail. on  the  soul  with  the  song  of  the  night- 
ingale and  the  distant  bell  proclaiming  the 

hour  of  Ave  Maria,  as  it  seems  to  "toll 
the  knell  of  parting  day." 

An  examination  of  the  earliest  English 
sonnets  plainly  shew3  that  the  sonnet  was 

•  never  here  fully  understood,  or  was  not 
appreciated  in  its  highest  artistic  capacity, 
either  in  regard  to  sentiment  or  form :  nor, 
indeed,  is  it  by  any  means  certain  that  it 
is  as  consonant  with  the  genius  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  as  with  the  tongues  derived 
from  the  Latin :  it  certainly  was  never  in- 
digenous to  it.  For  one  reason,  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  the  requisite  number  of 
rhymes  without  breaking  up  the  direct 
course  of  the  thought  has  never  allowed 
it  in  its  strictest  form  to  become  popular. 
Again,  thero  is  a  degree  of  artificiality 
uecessary  to  its  construction  which  has  a 
tendency  to  become  mannerism  and  con- 
ventionalism in  inexpert  and  unpractised 

•bands.    Besides  these,  a  special  mode  of 
culture  is  required  to  reduce  the  idea  to 
rbe  expressed  into  such  a  shape  as  may  be 
4  conveniently  dealt  with  in  tbe  prescribed 
limits :  for,  in  its  highest  function,  it  must 
i  be  composed,  as  has ;  been  •  laid  •  down,  of  a 
>  great  thought  round  which  the  mind  has  cir- 
cled and  brooded  until  it  has  made  it  fa- 


miliarly its  own ;  so  much  so  as  to  be  abb 
to  express  it,  at  least  in  outline,  by  a  few 
sharp  incisive  words  not  aimed  at  tho, sub- 
ject, but  proceeding  directly  out  of  it. 

Amongst  the  first  English,  sonnets  per- 
haps those  of  Sir  P.  Siduey  are  the  most 
notable.  Somo  of  them  are  very  admira- 
ble. They  only  suffer  occasionally  from 
the  want  of  a  more  unbroken  harmonj  of 
versification  which  the  imperfectly  devel- 
oped condition  of  the  language  at  that 
time  scarcely  afforded  room  to  remedy: 
for  in  this  species  of  composition  all  the 
smoothest  and  highest  rhythmic  power  of 
the  most  cultivated  language  is  required  to 
bring  out  its  full  perfections.  &>»ne  of 
those  of  Samuel  Daniel  might  be  instanced 
as  examples  of  harmony  and  sweetness 
rarely  to  be  found  at  so  early  a  period. 
Here  is  one  by  this  now  too  much  neglect- 
ed writer,  which  for  mellifluous  tenders*** 
and  pensive  grace  of  expression  might 
rank  amongst  the  first  in  the  language :  — 

"  Care-charmer  Sleep,  son  of  the  sable  night. 
Brother  to  death,  in  silent  darkuess  boro, 
felievo  my  languish,  and  restore  the  light; 
With  dark  forgetting  of  my  aire  return, 
And  let  the  day  be  time  enough  to  mourn 
The  shipwreck  of  my  ill-ad  venture!  youth; 
Let  waking  eyes  suffice  to  wail  their  soon. 
Without  the  torment  of  the  night's  untruth: 
Cease  dreams,  the  images  of  day  desires. 
To  model  forth  tbe  passions  of  to-morrow: 
Never  let  rising  sun  approve  you  liars 
To  add  more  grief  to  aggravate  my  sorrow: 
Still  let  me  sleep,  embracing  clouis  in  rain, 
And  never  wake  to  feel  the  day's  disdain  " 

Spenser's  take  an  important  place  as 
stepB  in  the  development  of  the  English 
sonnet,  but  scarcely  appear  worthy  of  the 
author  of  the  "  Fairy  Queen  "  and  those 
beautiful  ro  J  the  tic  hymns  by  which  we  lore 
most  of  all  to  remember  him.  Their  want 
of  compactness  and  point  was  superseded 
by  Shakespeare  iu  their  own  manner. 
Perhaps  most  readers  will  agree  with  Hal- 
lam  in  thinking  that  those  of  Drummoad 
have  obtained  quite  as  much  praise  as 
they  deserve.  They  are  not  written  in  the 
best  form  :  but  near  enough  to  it  to  be  dis- 
appointing. Many  of  them  are  mere  slav- 
ish imitations  of  Petrarch,  in  which  all  the 
finer  qualities  of  his  great  master  are  lost 

Coming  to  those  of  Shakespeare,  there 
is  no  doubt  these  may  be  placed  in  the 
very  first  rank  of  English  sonnets:  and 
although  they  have  hitherto  met  with  a 
limited  appreciation  (so  great  an  author- 
ity as  Hallam  pronouncing  it  a  matter  of 
regret  they  were  ever  written),  they  are 
now,  in  their  growing  popularity,  .obtain- 
ing tho  high  position  they  merit.    Oae 
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great  reason  for  their  being  bo  long  neg- 
lected by  literary  students  is,  no  doubt, 
the  perplexity  arising  from  their  obscure 
origin  and  intention.  This  question  will, 
probably,  for  ever  remain  unresolved ;  for 
it  does  not  appear  that  from  the  earliest  to 
the  latest  speculators  (they  can  scarcely 
be  called  investigators  where  so  little  ex- 
ists upon  which  to  base  inquiry)  any  real 
light  has  been  thrown  upon  it.  They  may 
be  generalized,  as  to  sentiment,  in  a  pro- 
foundly reflective  consideration  of  the  pas- 
sion of  Love  in  its  mortal  condition : 
chiefly  in  regard  to  intellect,  or  rather  in  a 
lofty  intellectual  aspect ;  but  still  earthly, 
human  love :  nothiug  else :  never  soaring 
on  those  divine,  moral  wings  which  bore 
Plato  end  Dante  from  the  earthly  to  the 
heavenly  Love,  by  which  the  affections  of 
their  mortal  nature  were  lifted  into  a  ce- 
lestial and  immortal  atmosphere,  transfig- 
ured and  already  made  denizens  of  the 
soul's  paradise  in  the  light  of  God.  They 
are  characterized  in  construction  by  a  cer- 
tain apposition  of  terms  and  ideas,  in 
which,  by  the  juxtaposition  of  contrasts, 
force  and  colour  arc?  given  to  the  senti- 
ment— specially  qualities  belonging  to  all 
writers  of  pro3e  and  poetry  in  the  age 
called  Elizabethan.  These  appositions 
and  contrasts  are  commonly  summed  up 
and  enforced  in  the  couplet,  which  fre- 
quently presents  the  result  of  them  in  some 
other  light  or  aspect  than  that  conveyed 
in  the  quatrains ;  often  giving  great  pi- 
quancy and  increased  intensity  to  what  has 
gone  before.  The  value  of  these  composi- 
tions lies  rather  iu  the  sonnet  form  of  idea 
being  so  strictly  conceived  and  preserved, 
than  in  the  perfection  of  their  structural 
mould,  which  is  confessedly  inferior  to  the 
Italian.  Why  Shakespeare  preferred  this 
it  is  hard  to  say.  Perhaps  he  may  have 
found  more  freedom  in  the  greater  num- 
ber of  rhymes,  or  perhaps  he  may  have 
thought  it  more  agreeable  to  the  spirit  of 
the  language  in  which  he  wrote.  One 
thing,  however,  is  very  certain,  that  he 
must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the 
Italian  archetype.  We  are  able  to  prove 
this  by  an  instance  which  we  believe  has 
never  been  noticed  before.  It  is  worth 
while  here  to  quote  in  full  the  sonnet  al- 
luded to  and  collate  it. 

••  Amore  e  un  desio,  che  vien  dal  core, 
Per  I*  abondanza  di  gran  piooimento; 
E  gli  occhi  in  prima  generan  1*  Amor©, 
Eloeorelida  nutrieameoto. 

M  Bene  e  alcana  finta  uomo  amatore 
Bens*  vedere  suo  'nnamonmento; 


Ma  quell1  amor  che  strings  eon  furore. 
Dull*  vista  degli  ooehi  ha  naaoimsBto: 

"  Che  gli  osohi  rappresentano  «llo  core 
D'  ogni  cosa  oho  vedea  bono  e  rio, . 
Com'  6  format*  natoralemente: 

"  E  lo  oor  che  dl  eio  e  ooncepitore, 
Immagina,  e  place  quel  disio: 
E  questo  Amore  regaa  fra  la  gente." 

This  sonnet  was  written  by  Jacopo  da 
Lent  in  o,  who  lived  and  wrote  about  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Now  if 
the  reader  will  compare  it  with  this  soag 
in  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice," 

"  Tell  me  where  is  fancy  bred: 
Or  in  the  heart  or  in  the  head  ? 
How  begot,  how  nourished  ? 

Reply,  reply. 
It  is  engendered  in  the  eyes. 
With  g  ising  fed ;  and  fancy  dies 
In  the  oradle  where  it  lies. 

Let  us  all  ring  fancy's  knell: 
1*11  begin  it,  —  Ding,  dong,  bell/9 

(fancy,  of  course,  standing  for  love,  as  fre- 
quently used  by  old  writers)  he  will  find  it 
'  could  have  had  no  other  origin  than  in  this 
sonnet ;  for,  apart  from  the  general  trans- 
fusion of  sentiment,  there  exist  verbal  cor- 
respondences so  near  as  to  leave  no  man- 
ner of  doubt  on  the  subject.  So  close,  in* 
deed,  are  some  of  these,  as  scarcely  to  re- 
quire a  knowledge  of  the  two  languages  to 
perceive  them  when  written :  as,  for  exam- 
ple, 
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"  E  gli  oeshi  in  prima  generan  V  Amore. 
14  It  [love  or  fancy]  U  engendered  in  tho  eye* 

Again :  — 

44  Daila  vista  degli  occhi  nasolmonto." 
"  With  gasing  fed." 

* 

If  we  may  imagine  Shakespeare  to  have 
bad  the  previous  rhyme,  "  nutricamento," 
in  his  head  when  writing  this  line,  it  would 
also  have  been  a  literal  translation.  Once 
more:— • 

44  E  lo  oor  che  di  cto  e  conoepitore." 
44  Or  in  the  heart." 

The  turn  given  to  the  ending  of  the  song 
is  entirely  Shakespeare's  own.  Indeed  the 
colouring  throughout  is  peculiarly  Shake- 
spearean; so  that  no  one  could  justly  ac- 
cuse him  of  plagiarism.  Such  borrowing 
repays  in  the  use,  whereby  lender  and  bor- 
rower are  both  gainers. 

As  to  where  or  how  Shakespeare  may 
have  seen  this  sonnet  must  be  left  to  con- 
jecture. It  was  printed  for  the  first  time 
(as  is  supposed)  in  Allacci's  "  Poeti  Anti- 
ehi,"  at  Naples  in  1601;  a  collection-  of 
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poems  made  from  manuscripts  in  the  libra- 
ries of  the  Vatican  and  Barberini  Palace 
in  Rome.  Perhaps  those  who  contend  for 
the  probability  of  Shakespeare  having  vis- 
ited Italy  may  consider  this  additional  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  their  opinion.  There  is 
really,  however,  no  such  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  it,  since  it  is  very  probable 
that  it  may  have  circulated  widely  in  man- 
uscript, and  may  have  found  its  way  to 
England  in  that  form,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  some  traveller  of  Shake- 
speare's acquaintance.  It  may  be  added 
that,  although  Shakespeare's  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  Italian  -language  is  to  be 
inferred  from  his  awkward  use  of  Italian 
words  and  phrases,  yet,  doubtless,  he  knew 
quite  enough  of  it  to  be  able  to  read  it 
with  facility.  As  we  are  on  the  subject,  it 
will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  mention 
another  remarkable  similarity  in  this  song, 
attributed  to  Shakespeare  in  the  "  Passion- 
ate Pilgrim,"  which  we  believe  has  been 
unnoticed  heretofore:  — 

**  It  was  a  lording's  daughter,  the  fairest  one  of 
three, 
That  liked  of  her  master  as  well  as  well  might 

be. 
Till  looking  on  an  Englishman,  the  fair'st 
that  eye  oould  see, 
Her  fancy  fell  a-turning. 

"  Long  was  the  combat  doubtful  that  Jove  with 
love  did  fight, 
To  leave  the  master  loveless  or  kill  the  gallant 

knight: 
To  put  in  practice  either,  alas,  it  was-  a  spite 
Unto  the  silly  damsel! 

"But  one  must  be  refused;  more  miokle  was 
the  pain 
That  nothing  oould  be  used  to  turn  them  both 

to  gain. 
For  of  the  two  the  trusty  knight  was  wound- 
ed with  disdain: 
Alas,  she  oould  not  help  It! 

u  Thus  art  with  arms  contending  was  victor  of 
the  day, 
Whioh  by  a  gift  of  learning  did  bear  the  maid 

away: 
Then,  lullaby,  the  learned  man  hath  got  the 
lady  gay; 
For  now  my  song  is  ended." 

The  substance  of  this  song  is  exactly  con- 
tained in  the  following  sonnet,  with  the 
exception  that  the  ending  differs,  in  that 
the  choice  is  left  an  open  one  :  — 

"  Due  cavalier  volenti  d'  un  paraggio 
Aman  di  core  una  donna  valente; 
Ciascuno  l'ama  in  tutto  suo  ooragglo, 
Che  1'  avansar  d'  amar  earia  niente. 


"  L'  uuo  e*  oorteee  ed  indtgnato  e  saggie, 
Largo  in  donare,  ed  in  tutto  av?eaente  : 
L*  altro  d  prode  e  di  grande  vastallaggio, 
Fiero  ed  ardito  e  dottato  da  gents. 

"  Qual  d'  esti  due  e*  piu  degno  d'  avere 
Dalla  sua  donna  cid  eh*  ei  ne  desia, 
Tra  quel  o*  ha  in  se  oortesia  e  savere, 

"  E  1'  altro  d'  armi  molta  valentia? 
Or  me  ne  conta  tutto  il  tuo  volere. 
S'  io  fossi  donna,  so  ben  qual  vorria.9* 

This  sonnet  is  printed  by  Truochi  in  his 
"  Poesie  Italiane  Inedite  "  (vol.  i.  p.  79)  as 
by  Rustico  di  Filippo, '  who  flourished  jo 
the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth,  century; 
a  "  trovatore "  and  poet  of  mark  in  his 
day,  to  whom  Brunetto  Latini  dedicated 
his  "  Tesoretto."  It  is  from  a  manuscript 
in  the  Vatican.  In  this  case,  however, 
supposing  the  song  in  question  to  have 
been  written  by  Shakespeare,  there  is  by 
no  means  the  same  certainty  of  his  having 
seem  this  sonnet  as  the  other ;  for  the  story 
may  possibly  have  been  an  old  one,  which 
may  have  floated  about  in  more  forms  than 
one.  Indeed  Fletcher's  play  of  the  u  Elder 
Brother  "  would  appear  to  embody  some 
such  motive.  This  supposition  might  have 
had,  perhaps,  still  more  probability,  if  it 
were  a  matter  of  certainty  that  all  the 
poems  in  Trucchi'a  collection  had  beea 
printed  by  him  for  the  first  time,  as  he 
professes  them  to  have  been,  but  this  is 
not  invariably  the  case,  as  several  of  them 
may  be  found  amongst  the  dense  stratum 
of  verse  passed  through  the  Italian  press  * 
in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Gioliti  and  Aldl 
In  a  pretty  wide  acquaintance  with  old 
Italian  printed  poetry,  however,  we  have 
not  met  with  it  anywhere  else.  Neither 
are  we  aware  that  either  of  these  sonnets 
has  ever  been  reproduced  in  the  English 
language  in  any  form  whatever  excepting 
as  mentioned.  In  the  first  case,  at  least, 
there  is  a  new  fact  concerning  Shake- 
speare's culture ;  that,  whatever  else  he 
read  or  did  not  read,  he  must  have  seen 
and  read,  and  loved  that  particular  sonnet 
—  loved  it  so  much  as  to  have  endeavoured 
partly  to  reproduce  it  in  one  of  his  most 
exquisite  lyrics,  in  the  fit  setting  of  a 
drama,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  upon 
Italian  soil. 

The  next  great  stride  forward  which  the 
English  sonnet  made,  in  which  it  may  be 
said,  perhaps,  to  have  culminated,  was  in 
those  of  Milton.  Fashioned  on  a  mors 
approved  model,  and  from  a  loftier  stand- 
point, they  mark  an  era  which  will  never 
be  forgotten  in  England's  literature.  la 
regard  to  structure  they  take  the  best  and 
most  accredited  form,  whilst  their  enlarged 
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and  ennobled  sentiment  mast  make  as  re- 
gret, with  a  biter  sonnet-writer,  that  they 
are  "too  few."  Milton  seldom  attempts 
to  elaborate  his  majestic  idea ;  bat  gener- 
ally seizes  it  by  a  few  representative  points, 
and  sets  them  down  like  landmarks,  leav- 
ing more  to  his  readers  to  do  than  he  does 
himself.  The  noble  lesson  given  from  his 
blindness  is  struck  out  by  a  few  vigorous 
strokes  of  the  pen ;  just  as  M.  Angclo 
could  body  forth  an  outward  indication  of 
the  power  that  swelled  within  him  by  a 
few  mighty  strokes  of  the  chisel  or  broad 
sweeps  of  the  brush.  They  are  strong  in 
their  simplicity  and  beautiful  in  their,  se- 
verity ;  exhibiting  that  grandest  phase  of 
the  artistic  character  where  it  is  so  intui- 
tive and  spontaneous  as  to  need  no  unac- 
customed energy  to  produce  noble  work- 
manship, evolved  naturally  from  the  mood 
of  every  day,  the  elevated  moral  position 
constituting  the  soul's  -habitu.il  status.  He 
had  the  peculiar  faculty  of  genius  that 
makes  everything  or  anything — the  oc- 
casion of  the  moment  as  well  as  the  re- 
mote in  time  and  space  —  subservient  to  a 
present  purpose. 

For  a  long  time  the  sonnet  appears  to 
have  fallen  almost  into  desuetude  with  the 
Drydens,  Popes,  Goldsmiths  and  Johnsons 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and 
the  most  of  the  eighteenth  centuries.  The 
sonnets  of  Bowles  subsequently  attained  a 
certain  popularity,  and  no  doubt  had  their 
uses  in  carrying  forward  the  poetic  culture 
of  their  time ;  but  they  do  not  represent  a 
very  high  function  of  the  vehicle.  They 
are  graceful  and  tender  little  poems,  but 
can  scarcely  take  a  place  beyond  that. 

To  the  dawning  of  a  better  period  may 
be  referred  the  very  noble  sonnet  of  Blan- 
co White,  addressed  to  Night,  which  Cole- 
ridge considered  the  best  in  the  lan- 
guage :  — 

"  Mysterious  Night!  when  our  first  parent  knew 
Thee  from  report  divine,  and  heard  thy  name, 
Did  he  not  tremble  for  this  lovely  frame, 
This  glorious  canopy  of  light  and  blue  7 
Tet  'neath  a  curtain  of  translucent  dew, 
Rithed  in  the  rays  of  the  great  setting  flame, 
Hesperus  with  the  host  of  heaven  came, 
And  lo!  creation  widened  in  man's  view. 
Who  could  have  thought  such  darkness  lay 

conceded 
Within  thy  beams,  0  San!  or  who  could  find, 
Whilst  fly  and  leaf  and  insect  stood  revealed, 
That  to  such  countless  orbs  thou  mad'st  us 

blind  7 
Why  do  we,  then,  shun  death  with  anxious 

strife  7 
If  light  can  thus  deceive,  wherefore  not  life  7  " 

It  certainly  fulfils  the  demands  of  this  kind 


of  poem  in  a  very  full  and  elevated  man- 
ner. Each  part  of  the  sonnet  is  complete 
in  itself,  definite,  and  free  from  confusion, 
yet  all  the  parts  are  interdependent  and 
closely  connected,  whilst  the  sentiment  of 
the  whole  is  progressively  elaborated  from 
the  opening  to  the  conclusion,  to  receive 
its  crowning  significance  in  the  final  coup- 
let. All  the  images  are  of  a  sublime  or- 
der, clearly  expository  of  the  sentiment  to 
be  enforced,  without  affectation  or  strain- 
ing ;  so  that,  taking  it  altogether,  perhaps 
there  would  be  no  reason  why  the  judg- 
ment of  Coleridge  upon  it  should  be  die-' 
puted  if  the  terms  of  it  were  not  exclu- 
sive ;  since  some  of  the  sonnets  of  Milton* 
and  Shakespeare  must  be  considered  cer- 
tainly quite  as  great,  though  in  another 
manner. 

The  much  broader  and  more  intense  re- 
flective power  of  Wordsworth  than  those 
of  his  immediate  predecessors,  united  with 
a  more  penetrative  insight,  have  gained 
him  a  far  higher  place  in  this  specialty. 
Perhaps  some  of  his  sonnets  would  ^arcely 
have  been  missed  if  they  had  been  kept 
back  as  studies  or  records  of  moods,  rather 
interesting  to  the  writer  in  order  to  the  at- 
tainment of  conditions  of  which  they  mark 
the  progress,  than  commanding  special  re- 
cognition for  themselves ;  but  one  readily 
forgives  the  redundancy  for  what  it  con- 
tains. 

A  careful  study  and  investigation,  how- 
ever, of  Wordsworth's  sonnets  will  shew 
that  they  are  not  all  of  them,  indeed  few 
of  them,  constructively  perfect ;  and  this 
may  be  said  without  any  prejudice  to  the 
rare  and  valuable  qualities  which  are  in 
them.  They  seldom  con3ist  of  well-round- 
ed moods  beginning  and  ending  in  them- 
selves ;  they  are  rather  slices  of  moods,  a 
fragment  of  continuous  thought,  a  seizing 
of  one  of  the  forms  of  passing  beauty  or 
emotion  only  conspicuous  amongst  the  rest 
by  the  fact  of  its  being  set  down.  He  does 
not  always  grasp  the  subject  and  scope  to 
begin  with,  and  then  make  every  word  and 
line  a  progress  towards  its  complete  ex- 
pression ;  but  frequently  seizes  his  subject 
anywhere,  making  feints  and  passes  at  it 
rather  than  systematically  going  about  to 
pierce  it  through  and  through,  as  Milton 
and  Dante  always  did.  An  instance  of 
this  kind  of  looseness  of  treatment  may  be 
found  in  the  third  of  his  River  Duddon 
series  :  — 


<• 


How  shall  I  paint  thee?—  Be  this  naked  stone 
My  seat,  while  I  give  way  to  suoh  intent; 
Pleased  oould  my  verse,  a  speaking  monu- 
ment, 
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Make  to  the  eyes  of  men  thy  features  known* 
Bat  as  of  all  those  tripping  lambs  not  one 
Outruns  his  fellows,  so  hath  Nature  lent 
To  thy  beginning  nought  that  doth  present 
Peculiar  ground  for  hope  to  build  upon. 
To  dignify  the  spot  that  gives  thee  birth 
No  sign  of  hoar  Antiquity's  esteem 
Appears,  and  none  of  modern  Fortune's  care; 
Yet  thou  thyself  hast  round  thee  shed  a  gleam 
Of  brilliant  moss,  instinct  with  freshness  rare; 
Promptoflfering  to  thy  Poster-mother,  Earth!" 


The  scope  of  this  sonnet,  addressed  to  a 
stream,  is  simply  to  say,  that  since  art  and 
antiquity  have  denied  their  associations 
and  interests  to  the  source  of  it,  it  has  not 
failed  to  mako  up  for  the  want  of  these  by 
its  own  additions.  There  is  something  in 
the  idea,  it  i3  true,  but  not  enough  for  the 
substance  of  a  very  valuable  sonnet.  The 
poet  sits  down ;  he  has  a  sonnet  to  write 
(for  he  is  writing  a  series),  and  yet  he  is 
aandid  to  confess  that  there  is  nothing  at 
all  to  write  about.  He  begins  with  a  pre- 
amble of  no  connective  value ;  he  sees 
some  lambs  frisking  about,  and  drags  them 
ip  to  illustrate  what  is  not  there,  in  order, 
as  it  would  seem,  to  get  over  a  few  more 
lines.  At  last  his  eye  dwells  upon  the 
bright  green  moss  growing  upon  the  stones. 
He  seizes  this  with  avidity,  and  makes  the 
most  of  it ;  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  better 
than  might  have  been  expected  from  one 
fitting  down  to  write  upon  "  nothing  "  — 
or  what  to  him,  at  the  moment,  is  little 
better  —  with  nothing  partioular  to  say 
about  it.  Yet  even  this  sonnet  has  two 
kinds  of  value;  the  positive  one,  that  it 
contains  some  touches  done  straight  from 
mature,  which  are  never  quite  thrown  away ; 
apd  a  negative  one,  that  it  holds  the  useful 
moral,  that  it  is  better  to  write  a  single 
sonnet  out  of  a  full,  rich  mood,  than  a 
hundred  out  of  barren  and  empty  ones. 
In  another  place  he  mentions  some  verses 
as  "throwu  off"  on  a  certain  occasion. 
Such  an  expression  would  lead  to  the  in- 
teresting inquiry,  whether  the  poet  proper 
shoull  use  his  art  upon  every  occasion, 
bringing  it  to  bear  as  to  its  expressional 
function  on  that  which  he  may  see  at  any 
time  around  him,  or  should  he  think  long 
and  much,  and  versify  rarely ;  and  not  at 
all  when  he  does  not  feel  himself  com- 
pelled, so  to  speak,  to  do  so ;  exercising  a 
fine  restriction  and  reticence  ;  only  giving 
forth  the  very  best  portion  of  himself  and 
the  essence  of  what  he  observes.  Of  the 
first  manner  Wordsworth  affords  an  illus- 
tration ;  of  the  second,  Mr.  Tennyson. 

Let  us,  however,  hear  the  deceased  lau- 
reate speak  once  more  at  his  best;  in  a 


manner,  indeed, 
senta  him :  — 


mora  fairly  repre- 


"  Surprised  by  joy,  impatient  as  the  wind 
I  turned  to  snare  the  transport  —  Ohl  with 

whom 
Bat  thee,  deep  buried  in  the  silent  tomb* 
That  spot  which  no  vicissitude  oan  find  ? 
Love,  faithful  love*  recalled  thee  to  my  mind*— 
But  how  oould  I  forget  thee?    Through  wast 

power 
Even  for  the  least  division  of  an  hour, 
Have  I  been  so  beguiled  as  to  be  blind 
To  my  most  grievous  loss?    That  thought's 

return 
Was  the  worst  pang  that  sorrow  ever  bore, 
Sive  one,  one  only,  when  I  stood  forlorn, 
Knowing  my  heart's  best  treasure  was  no 

more; 
That  neither  present  time  nor  years  unborn 
Oould  to  my  sight  that  heavenly  boe  restart" 

Although  there  is  a  certain  structural 
looseness  in  this,  yet  one  would  scarcely, 
have  it  different,  for  it  contains  the  oat- 
poured  tenderness  of  a  fine  manly  affection 
under  the  influence  of  deep  grief —a  mir- 
ror of  that  sad  mood  with  which  we  are 
most  of  us  too  familiar,  when  the  momen- 
tarily lulled  sorrow  uncoils  itself  like  an 
awakening  serpent  and  administers  its 
sharper  sting. 

Before  concluding  these  observations  it 
may  not  be  supererogatory  to  mention  a 
few  of  the  modes  by  which  the  sonnet  may 
be  best  studied  by  those  students  of  poetry 
who  would  understand  and  develops  its 
highest  capacities. 

A  very  efficient  mode  of  getting  at  the 
actual  substance  of  a  sonnet  is  by  a  prose 
paraphrase.  The  true  proportions  of  the 
idea  of  which  it  may  be  composed  are  then 
apparent ;  and  this  is  almost  an  unfailing 
indication  of  its  real  value.  Mere  beauty 
of  form,  manner,  and  expression  may  occa- 
sionally give  a  fictitious  importance  to  ma- 
terial of  no  great  weight  or  moment,  but 
ultimately  the  right  worth  of  all  this  kind 
of  composition  must  lie  in  the  bones  and 
sinews,  as  it  were,  of  which  it  is  composed. 
It  must  be  the  result  of  a  permanent  con- 
dition of  mind  and  habitual  culture,  and 
not  of  a  momentary  influence.  It  must  be 
held  together  by  the  strong  bond  of  thor- 
oughness and  consistency,  or  it  will  fail. 
Of  this  paraphrase  an  analysis  and  ab- 
stract should  be  made  of  what  constitute* 
the  leading  points  in  which  lies  its  force  or 
significance,  and  the  way  they  react  on 
,  each  other  by  harmony  or  contrast  should 
be  observed  by  collation  ;  aho  the  manner 
in  which  the  idea  is  distributed  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  sonnet,  and  rea«oo* 
found   for   this   distribution.     The   best 
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Italian  sonnets,  those  of  Shakespeare,  Mil- 
tea,  nod  some  of  Wordsworth'*,  are  well 
adapted  for  this  mode  of  study.  Another 
tory  advantageous  method  is  to  take  up  a 
prose  paraphrase  when  the  words  of  the 
original  are  no  longer  in  mind,  and  to  re- 
translate  it  into  the  original  form,  or  to 
take  up  a  suitable  piece  of  prose  and  pnt 
it  into  the  sonnet  form.  All  these  exer- 
cises will  tend  to  make  dear  the  function 
of  the  sonnet,  revealing  its  capacities  and 
advantages,  bestowing  a  critical  knowledge 
of  the  exact  value  and  constructive  skill 
of  those  which  are  best  worth  studying  by 
■hewing  the  secret  of  their  greatness  and 
their  power. 

A  word  may  be  said  at  to  the  uses  and 
advantages  of  the  sonnet.  It  is  capital  for 
embalming  the  moods  of  a  moment  — 
those  sentiments  and  feelings  which  con- 
tain a  sort  of  completeness  in  themselves. 
It  forms  an  admirable  setting  for  a  beauti- 
ful prospect,  a  noble  act,  a  splendid  char- 
acter, whereby  they  may  be  contemplated 
again  in  miniature,  as  it  were,  when  their 
outward  form  is  no  longer  with  us.  It  is  a 
valuable  exercise  for  the  mind,  particularly 
for  the  faculties  of  selection  ana  limitation. 
It  cultivates  good  taste  and  intensifies  con- 
centration. If  it  is  difficult  to  write,  it  is 
easy  to  read;  and  its  proportions  will 
often  allow  it  to  rest  in  the  mind  when 
longer  poems  are  forgotten.  Little  and 
good,  is  its  motto ;  and  if  it  be  the  latter, 
its  permanence  and  power  will  go  far  to 
make  the  former  a  term  only  applicable  to 
the  space  it  occupies  on  paper. 


From  The  Cornhlll  Magazine. 
IHE    MARRIAGE    OF    THE    EXPESOU    OF 

CHINA. 

"The  Great  Emperor  has  become  a 
guest  in  Heaven."  Such  were  the-  words 
in  which  was  officially  announced  the  death 
of  that  dissipated  monarch,  the  late  Em- 
peror of  China,  who  eleveu  years  ago  tot* 
tered  into  his  grave  a  decrepit,  worn-out 
man  of  barely  thirty  years  of  age.  His 
reign  (1851-1801)  had  not  been  a  fortunate 
one  —  its  commencement  had  witnessed 
the  capture  of  the  southern  capital  by  the 
Taeping  rebels,  and  its  close  was  preceded 
by  the  occupation  of  Peking  by  the  allied 
armies—  and  probably  few  mourned  for 
him,  except,  perhaps,  the  three  hundred 
young  ladies  whom  he  left  widows,  and 
who  by  his  death  incurred  the  penalty  of 
enforced  celibacy  in  the  "Cold  Palace" 
daring   the   remainder  of  their   natural 


livesi  Happily,  in  this  instance,  the  conn" 
try  was  spared  that  common  sequel  to  the 
death  of  an  Eastern  monarch,  a  disputed 
succession,  for  only  one  son,  a  boy  of  eight 

'■  years  old,  survived  his  polygamous  father. 

j  On  this  lad,  therefore,  devolved  the  crown 
and  the  prospective  duty  —  when  be  should 
come  of  age  —  of  ruling  the  three  hundred 
millions  of  China.  Meanwhile,  a  regency,, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Dowager  Em* 
press  and  the  boy's  mother,  on  whom  was 

i  bestowed  the  same  rank  by  brevet,  under- 
took the  management  of  him  and  bis  af- 
fairs. The  virile  toga  is  donned  early  in 
the  East,  and  in  accordance  with  Chinese 
Imperial  etiquette  the  young  Emperor 
should  have  assumed  that  habit  three  years 
ago ;  but,  for  political  reasons,  the  regency 
has  up  to  this  time  kept  him  in  the  sehool- 
room.  Now,  however,  at  the  ripe  age  of' 
seventeen,  his  Imperial  Majesty  Tung-chi, 
proclaims  himself  a  man.  and  steps  forward 
to  take  the  reins  of  power.  But  the 
"  Book  of  Ceremonies  "  lays  it  down  as  a. 
rule  that,  before  a  sovereign  attempts  to 
rule  his  kingdom,  he  should  try  bis  hand' 
on  the  management  of  a  household.  '•  Mar- 
riage is  the  source  of  all  rites,"  says. that' 
venerable  book ;  aud  it  was  obviously  ne- 
cessary, therefore,  that,  before  beginning 
his  political  career,  he  should  enter  into 
the  complicated  relations  of  imperial 
weddedjife. 

Kings  and  rulers  are  seldom  allowed  to 
follow  their  unrestrained  inclinations  in 
the  selection  of  their  wives,  and  to  the 
Emperor  of  China  is  denied  even  the  small 
latitude  of  choice  which  is  accorded  to 
European  mbnarchs.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  has  this  inestimable  advantage 
over  his  Western  brethren,  that,  whereas 
their  domestic  comfort  is  in  a  great  measure 
dependent  on  the  dispositions  of  their  sol- 
itary consorts,  he  can  seek  safety  from  the 
caprices  of  one  wife  in  the  society  of  a 
multitude.  This  consideration  doubtless 
helped  to  render  his  Imperial  Majesty 
Tung-chi  quite  indifferent  as  to  cho  result 
of  the  .efforts  of  the  two  Dowager  Em- 
presses to  settle  him  in  life.  Of  the  steps 
taken  by  the  two  lad i en  the  Peking  Gazette, 
that  meagre  and  solitary  journal  of  Chinese 
officialism,  gives  us  very  faint  indications. 
But  here  the  immutability  of  Chinese  man- 
ners and  customs  stand  U3  in  good  stead, 
since,  in  the  pages  of  the  '*  Ritual,"  which 
was  compiled  for  the  guidance  of  the 
founders  of  the  ••  Great  Pure  "  dynasty, 
we  find  an  accurate  picture  of  the  modes 
of  procedure  which  have  of  late  been  agi- 
tating the  masters  of  ceremonies  and  the 
female    world   within   the    yellow-glazed 
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tilea  of  the  Imperial  Palace.  To  begin  at 
the  beginning,  we.  must  go  back  for  more 
than  a  year,  for  alliances  of  so  august  a 
nature  are  not  to  be  arranged  in  a  hurry; 
and  if  we  had  chanced  to  be  in  the  "  Hall 
of  Great  Harmony  "  one  day  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  autumn  of  1871,  we  should 
have  been  witnesses  of  the  first  act  in  the 
great .  matrimonial  drama.  Early  in  the 
morning  we  should  have  seen  arrangements 
in  course  of  being  made  for  some  great 
ceremony ;  we  should  have  Been  the  throne 
duly  prepared  for  its  royal  occupant;  we 
should  have  seen  one  table  so  placed  as  to 
lead  us  instantly  to  recognize  it  as  the 
future  depository  of  an  imperial  decree, 
and  another  as  that  of  the  great  seal ;  we 
should  have  seen  secretaries  busy,  and 
chamberlains  ordering  servants  and  drill- 
ing court  gentlemen.  Everything  ready, 
music  would  announce  the  approach  of 
the  imperial  sedan  chair,  borne  by  innu- 
merable coolies,  and  preceded,  surrounded, 
and  followed  by  heralds,  marshals,  eunuchs, 
and  all  the  great  officers  of  state.  Amid 
a  constant  succession  of  bows,  genuflec- 
tions, and  prostrations  the  boy-Emperor 
would  ascend  the  steps  to  the  throne,  and 
seat  himself  thereon.  The  heralds  would 
advance  and  proclaim  to  the  assembled 
representatives  of  the  Empire  that,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  orders  of  the  Dowager  Em- 
presses, his  Imperial  Majesty  had  deter- 
mined to  make  choice  of  an  Empress,  and 
that  a  commissioner  and  two  deputy-com- 
missioners had  been  appointed  to  recom- 
mend a  lady  of  the  Empire  for  that  great 
honour.  As  soon  as  the  herald's  voice  had 
ceased  the  Emperor  would  move  slowly 
through  a  crowd  of  prostrate  officials  to 
his  sedan  chair,  and  when,  surrounded  by 
his  followers,  he  had  started  for  the  apart- 
ments of  the  Dowager  Empresses  to  an- 
nounce the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony, 
we  might  mingle  with  the  mob  of  servitors 
in  the  courtvard  to  inspect  the  betrothal 
presents.  On  one  side  we  should  find 
Btanding  in  a  row  ten  trained  horses ;  ten 
suits  of  armour,  intended  to  clothe  the 
limbs  of  as  many  male  relations  of  the 
future  Empress,  would  be  spread  out  on 
numerous  tables ;  and  a  hundred  pieces  of 
silk  and  twice  as  many  pieces  of  cloth 
would  be  laid  ready  to  form  the  nucleus  of 
the  bridal  trousseau. 

With  haste  have  the  Imperial  Commis- 
sioners Bet  about  the  execution  of  their 
quadruple  errand  —  for  in  addition  to  an 
Empress,  they  were  officially  charged  with 
the  selection  of  three  young  ladies  to  oc- 
cupy the  rank  of  junior  wives.  It  was  said 
at  first  that  the  daughter  of  the  Tartar 


General  at  Canton  was  to  share  the  Im- 
perial throne,  but  inquiry  proved  that  she 
was  past  the  prescribed  age,  so  the  Com- 
missioners carried  their  investigation)  else- 
where, with  the  result  made  known  by  the 
following  decree  promulgated  by  the  Dow- 
ager Empresses  in  February  last :  —  "  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor,  having  been  called 
upon  to  occupy  the  throne  while  yet  young, 
has  now  entered  on  the  eleventh  year  of 
his  reign,  and  it  becomes  our  duty  to  select 
a  virtuous  lady  to  be  his  consort  and 
Empress,  that  she  may  aid  him  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  imperial  virtue,  and  assist  him 
in  regulating  the  affairs  of  his  palaee. 
We  have  chosen  Ah-lu-te,  the  accomplished 
and  virtuous  daughter  of  Chung-chi,  sec* 
retary  in  the  Han-lin  College,  as  Empress. 
And  we  have  further  selected  Fu-cba,  the 
daughter  of  Fenghsiu,  clerk  in  the  Board 
of  Punishments,  to  be  the  first;  Ho-ehe-li, 
daughter  of  Prefect  Chung-ling,  to  be  sec- 
ond;  and  Ah-lu-te,  daughter  of  the  ex- 
lieutenant-general  Sai  Shang-ah,  to  be 
third  junior  wife."  Theso  preliminaries 
being  settled,  the  professors  of  the  Fung* 
shwuy  art  were  called  in  to  choose  an 
auspicious  day  for  the  ceremony.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  manufacturer  of  imperial 
silk,  these  learned  men  declared  that  the 
16th  of  October  was  the  first  day  on  which 
the  influences  of  heaven  and  earth  worked 
together  for  the  good  of  imperial  brides 
and  bridegrooms,  and  sufficient  time  was 
thus  given  him  for  the  preparation  of  the 
thirty  thousand  rolls  of  silk  which  custom 
lays  down  as  the  quantity  required  to 
clothe  the  limbs  of  the  young  Empress. 
Of  how  many  patterns  these  are  composed 
we  are  not  told ;  but  this  we  know,  that 
six  colours,  symbolical  of  as  many  virtue*, 
must  be  found  amongst  them.  The  rolls 
of  white  silk,  which  but  the  other  day  left 
the  looms  of  Soochow,  have,  doubtless, 
alroady  been  transformed  into  robes  em- 
blematic of  sincerity,  clothed  in  which  the 
Empress  will  receive  visitors,  and  pay  her 
respects  to  her  liego  lord.  At  the  grand 
sacrifice  to  the  ancient  Emperors  next 
spring  her  Imperial  Mijesty  will  call  upon 
her  dressers  for  the  dust-coloured  robe,  in 
token  that  the  mulberry  traiuing  season 
has  begun,  and  on  the  other  great  festivals 
of  the  year  she  will  wear,  in  turn,  dark 
blue,  light  blue,  and  red,  embroidered  with 
strangely-fashioned  and  brightly-coloured 
pheasants.  At  the  time  of  full  moon, 
when  she  and  she  alono  of  all  the  inmates 
of  the  harem  has  the  right  of  access  to  the 
Emperor's  privato  apartment*,  she  will  be 
carried  thither  dressed  in  black,  personi- 
fying   of  the    female  principle  of  nature 
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As  the  time  draws  near  the  preparations 
within  the  palace  for  the  reception  of  the 
imperial  bride  are  hurried  forward,  and  on 
the  day  before  the  ceremony  the  prelimi- 
nary form  of  respectfully  announcing  to 
heaven  and  to  earth  the  approaching  event 
is  solemnly  gone  through.  And  now,  on 
the  great  day  of  the  feast,  the  '-Hall  of 
Great  Harmony  "  is  again  the  scene  of 
bows  and  prostrations.  Thither,  early  in 
the  morning,  the  Emperor  goes  in  Btite,  to 
the  music  of  drums  and  bells,  and  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  chief  officers  of  his 
household,  to  hear  the  decree  read,  in  which 
is  officially  announced  the  immediate  arri- 
val of  the  Empress  Elect.  That  done,  the 
Commissioners,  eunuchs,  and  iadies-in- 
waiting  march  in  procession  to  the  house 
of  the  fortunate  secretary  of  the  Han-iin 
College  to  claim  his  daughter.  Surrounded 
by  his  sons  and  male  relatives,  Chung-chi 
meets  them  at  the  front  gate  and  conducts 
them  through  courtyard  after  courtyard 
into  the  great  hall.  Here  the  imperial  de- 
cree announcing  the  marriage  is  again  read, 
and  Chung-chi  kneels  thrico  and  bows 
down  his  head  to  the  ground  nine  times  in 
token  of  his  sense  of  the  honour  done  him. 
The  eunuchs  and  ladies-in-waiting  then 
lead  out  Ah-lu-te,  who  first  makes  obei- 
sance to  the  throne,  and  th?n,  after  listen- 
ing to  the  deed  of  registration  read  by  the 
lady  heralds,  takes  leave  of  her  mother  and 
steps  into  the  bridal  sedan.  At  the  front 
gate  her  father  kneels  and  bids  her  adieu, 
and  the  procession  forms  up.  First  comes 
the  imperial  band,  followed  by  carts  carry- 
ing t'ue  Commissioners,  next  comes  the 
bride,  then  the  maids  of  honour;  after 
them  the  eunuchs  on  foot,  and  last  of  all 
the  gentlemen-in-waiting.  At  the  **  Bridge 
of  the  Golden  Waters,"  within  the  pal- 
ace, the  Commissioners  dismount,  and 
when  the  procession  reaches  the  "Firm 
and  Pure  Palace "  the  eunuchs  invite  Ah- 
lu-te  to  descend  from  her  much-bedizened 
chair.  In  the  centre  hall  the  Emperor 
meets  his  bride  for  the  first  time,  and  with 
the  ordinary  ceremony  of  drinking  the  lov- 
ing cup  the  marriage  is  complete.  But 
there  is  yet  no  rest  for  poor  little  Ah-lu-te. 
The  instant  that  she  becomes  Empress  she 
goes  in  state  to  visit  the  Dowager  Em- 
presses, and  in  return  for  three  genuflec- 
tions and  as  many  obeisances  has  the  hon- 
our of  lunching  with  those  august  ladies. 
The  "  Rituals  "  leave  her  undisturbed  for 
the  rest  of  the  day,  but  on  the  morrow  she 
pays  visits  to  the  Dowager  Empresses  and 
to  the  Emperor,  and  receives  the  congrat- 
ulations of  the  Court  officials.  In  the  af- 
ternoon the  Emperor    bestows   wedding 


gifts  on  her  parents  and  brothers.  To  tho 
former  he  gives  230  taels  of  gold,  10,000 
taels  of  silver,  1,000  pieces  of  silk,  20 
trained  horses,  20  stud  horse*,  and  20  suits 
of  armour ;  to  the  latter,  100  taels  of  gold, 
5,000  taels  of  silver,  500  pieces  of  silk, 
1,000  pieces  of  cloth,  6  horses,  a  suit  of 
armour,  a  box  of  bows,  a  quiver  of  arrows, 
2  suits  of  court  clothes  each,  2  ordinary 
suits  of  clothes,  2  fur  robes,  and  a  girdle. 
Afterwards  he  entertains  her  father,  Broth- 
ers, and  male  relatives,  and  the  officers  of 
the  household  at  a  grand  feast ;  while  to 
Madano  Chung-chi,  her  daughter,  and  to 
the  great  ladies  of  the  pal  ice  tho  Dowager 
Empresses  show  like  hospitality.  With 
these  fetes  the  festivities  are  brought  to  a 
close,  and  the  palace  gates  shut  on  her  Im- 
perial Majesty  Ah-lu-te,  to  be  opened  only 
when  duty  and  the  "Book  of  Rites  "agree 
in  declaring  it  to  be  necessary. 

As  each  junior  wife  and  coucubine  ar- 
rives she  will  be  conducted  with  modified 
splendour  to  the  u  Hall  of  Great  Harmo- 
ny," to  which  place  the  Emperor  will  come 
instate  to  "  inspect "  the  new  acquisition 
to  his  harem.  On  these  occasions  the  lov- 
ing cup,  the  sole  ceremony  which  consti- 
tutes marriage,  will  be  wanting,  and  after 
the  "inspection"  the  lady  will  retire  to 
her  apartments,  there  to  remain  a  prisoner, 
the  victim  of  monotonous  palace  routine, 
for  the  remainder  of  her  life.  The  present 
must  be  a  busy  time  for  the  Lord  High 
Chamberlain,  and  the  "  Hall  of  Great  Har- 
mony "  must  be  the  scene  of  many  an  as- 
semblage of  "  fair  women  and  brave  men," 
for  the  Empress  and  three  junior  wives 
form  but  the  nucleus  of  the  harem  over 
which  the  Emperor  is  called  upon  to  exer- 
cise his  administrative  abilities.  Nine 
wives  of  the  second  class,  twenty-seven  of 
the  third  class,  and  eighty-one  concubines 
are  yet  to  be  added  to  this  number  before 
the  requirements  laid  down  in  the  "  Ritu- 
als "  are  fully  complied  with.  Fortunately 
for  the  peace  of  the  guardians  of  these 
young  ladies,  abundance  of  official  occupa- 
tion is  provided  for  their  fair  charges,  by 
the  constant  recurrence  of  state  ceremo- 
nies. Seventeen  and  eighteen  are  mis-r 
chievous  ages ;  and  if  this  were  not  bo  it  is 
probable  that  his  Imperial  Majesty  would 
find  the  exercise  set  him  of  ruling  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  idle  and  pampered  young 
women  far  more  difficult  than  the  more 
important  task  of  governing  an  empire. 

At  all  the  great  religious  festivals  in  the 
year  the  Empress,  attended  by  bevies  of 
her  inferior  rivals,  plays  a  prominent  part. 
She  holds  levees,  at  which  the  Court  ladies 
attend,  and  pays  visits  to  tho  wive3  of  the 
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chief  officers  of  state.  On  the  death  of 
a  minister  she  either  goes  herself  to  con- 
dole with  the  widow,  or  sends  one  of  the 
three  juuior  wives  of  the  first  rank  to  rep-, 
resent  her.  She  exercises  jurisdiction  over 
the  imperial  concubines,  and  examines  with 
care  the  work  done  by  them  in  the.  year. 
On  all  state  occasions,  when  the  Empress 
is  unable  to  be  present,  the  three  senior 
wives  act  us  her  deputies,  and  on  her  dc- 
ceass  they  play  the  part  of  chief  mourners. 
To  the  lot  of  the  wives  of  tho  second  rank 
falls  the  duty  of  instructing  the  nine 
troops,  into  whio'.i  the  twenty-seven  wives 
of  the  third  rank,  and  the  eighty-one  con- 
cabine3  are  divided,  in  tho  virtues,  lan- 
guage, deportment,  and  work  which  are 
fitting  for  them.  They  attend  on  the  Em- 
press at  all  6tate  funerals,  and  add  loud 
waitings  to  her  lamentations.  They  su- 
perintend the  female  servants  of  the  pal- 
ace, and  they  prepare  the  objects  to  be  of- 
fered at  the  great  sacrifices.  In  each  and 
all  of  these  various  services  the  concubines 
play  inferior  parts.  Their  special  duty  is 
to  assist  the  wives  of  the  third  rank  in 
managing  the  servants  and  in  preparing 
for  the  religious  services.  Some  of  them 
also  help  tho  thirty-two  eunuch  tailors  to 
make  the  clothes  of  the  court,  and  others 
find  employment  in  similar  company  as 
dressers  to  the  Empress  and  junior  wives. 
These  and  the  numerous  other  duties  ex- 
pected of  them  are  quite  enough,  if  faith- 
fully performed,  to  keep  the  hundred  and 
twenty-ono  pairs  of  little  hands  busily  en- 
gaged. The  '*  Rituals  "  declare  that  there 
shall  be  no  drones  within  the  palace,  and 
let  us  hope  that  her  Majesty  Ah-lu-te  and 
her  hundred  and  twenty  rivals,  who  are 
now  assembling  round  the  boy-Emperor, 
will  prove  themselves  as  diligent  as  are 
said  to  have  been  tho  model  ladies  of  days 
gone  by. 

If  to  the  performance  of  his  public  func- 
tions we  add  the  duty  of  his  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  all  these  fair  daughters  of 
Han,  it  is  plainly  impossible  that  the  Em- 
peror can  pass  his  days  in  idleness;  and 
clown  to  the  minutest  detail  the  "  Rituals  " 
prescribe  the  part  he  is  to  play  in  all  and 
every  capacity,  whether  as  king  upon  his 
throne,  as  priest  before  the  altar,  or  as  pa- 
terfamilias in  the  midst  of  his  domestic 
joys.  And  this  illustrates  the  peculiar  po1 
sition  which  the  Emperor  of  China  occu- 
pies among  the  monarchs  of  the  East.  As 
a  temporal  sovereign  he  is  obeyed,  and  as 
a  spiritual  ruler  he  is  worshipped.  In  his 
double  claim  to  supremacy  he  somewhat 
resembles  the  kings  of  Hebrew  history, 
and  finds  his  approximate  counterpart  in 


modern  times  in  the  Pope  of  Rome.  Th& 
sacreduess  of  his  person  throws  a  religions 
halo  around  every  action  of  his  life-  His 
meals  are  so  arranged  as  to  aymboliza  aao» 
rificial  feasts.  When  be  partakes  of  vege- 
tables he  is  invited  to  reflect  on  the  work 
of  the  Chinese  Adam ;  and  when  he  ta?tes 
the  six  kinds  of  grains  his  thoughts  are 
carried  back  to  the  first  turner  of  the  sod. 
Soft  music  is  played  to  encourage  his  ap- 
petite, and  the  dishes  are  removed  from 
table  to  the  tune  of  fifes  and  drums.  The 
maxim  that  "  tlie  king  can  do  no  wrong," 
takes  rather  tho  form  in  China  of  c*  what- 
ever the  king  does  is  holy,  righteous,  and 
pure,"  and  hence  many  of  the  imperial  do- 
ings, which  would  be  frowned  at  in  Europe, 
receive  in  China  the  sacred  sanction  of 
religion.  To  this  circumstauce  we  owe  it 
that  in  the  "  Rituals  "  we  find  so  many  de- 
tails of  the  private  life  of  the  Emperor 
and  of  the  ladies  of  the  palace.  We  leirn 
that  in  every  fifteen  days  the  Emperor 
receives  visits  from  representatives  of  each 
rank  of  wife  and  concubine.  On  each  of 
the  first  nine  days  of  tho  month  one  of 
nine  concubines  selected  from  the  eighty- 
one  pay  their  respects  to  him ;  on  the  next 
three  succeeding  days  three  of  the  wives 
of  the  third  rank  have  that  honour ;  then 
follows  one  of  the  second  rank ;  then  one 
of  each  of  the  two  superior  grades ;  and 
at  every  full  moon  the  Empress,  and  she 
alone,  is  his  companion.  Daring  the  last 
half  of  the  month  the  order  of  visits  is 
reversed,  and  in  this  way,  in  the  coarse  of 
about  four  months,  the  Emperor  enjoys  the 
society  of  every  lady  of  his  harem. 

If  we  wander  from  the  ladies'  apart- 
ments iutq  the  other  quarters  of  the  palace 
we  find  them  swarming  with  those  officials 
whose  various  callings  and  immense  num- 
bers go  far  to  make  up  the  barbaric  splen- 
dour of  eastern  courts,  —  marshals,  cham- 
berlains, and  iords-in- waiting  are  there  in 
shoals,  but  we  do  not  concern  ourselves 
with  those  great  gentlemen.  Our  object 
is  to  gain  some  insight  into  the  e very-day 
life  in  store  for  his  Imperial  Majesty  Tung* 
chi,  and  the  more  domestic  functionaries 
with  whom  he  will  bo  surrounded.  We 
therefore  give  a  wide  berth  to  all  wearers 
of  high  official  buttons,  and  enter  into  con- 
versation with  the  first  good-natured  look- 
ing maitre  d'hotel  that  we  meet.  lie  takes 
us  into  the  buttery,  and  we  are  just  in 
time  to  Bee  his  brethren  on  duty  — our 
guide  tells  us  that  there  are  altogether  152 
of  them  —  prepare  the' materials  for  the 
Emperor's  dinner.  Some  arc  giviug  oat 
the  six  kinds  of  grain  which  are  to  form 
the  vegetable  part  of  the  repast;  otheM 
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are  making  bashes  of  the  rations  sacri- 
ficial meats;  the  celLarmen  are  pouring 
oat  the  allotted  quantity  of  half-a-dozen 
different  kinds  of  wine  ;  skilful  hands  are 
slicing  the  meats  for  the  savoury  dishes, 
sad  are  weighing  out  the  hundred  and 
twenty  kinds  of  spices  which  are  to  season 
them ;  while  others  are  preparing  delicate 
morsels,  such  as  the  choice  parts  of  a 
sucking-pig  or  the  fat  of  kidneys,  to  serve 
as  a  bonne  boudhe  at  the  last.  When  all 
the  covers  have  been  duly  laid  out  and 
prepared,  they  are  carried  into  the  kitchen, 
where  128  cooks  stand  ready  to  receive 
them. 

On  fast-daya  —  that  is  to  say,  when  any 
great  misfortune  overtakes  the  country  — 
die  Emperor  goes  without  this  grand  re- 
past ;  and  if  he  and  his  Court  were  to  take 
a  little  more  exercise  and  to  fast  a  little 
oftener  than  they  do,  it  is  possible  that  a 
reduction  might  be  made  in  the  staff  of 
fifty-two  doctors  who  at  present  reside 
within  the  palace  walU.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, the  idea  of  bodily  exertion  is  ab- 
horrent to  the  mind  of  every  true  China- 
man; the  three  score  and  two  imperial 
huntsmen  must  often  have  cause  to  com- 
plain that 

Their  hawks  are  tired  of  peroh  and  hood 
Their  weary  greyhounds  loath  their  food, 

—  unless,  indeed,  they  cater  for  the  market 
on  their  own  account,  a  supposition  to 
which  the  occasional  activity  observable  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  royal  preserves 
lends  some  colour  —  for  hunting,  which, 
before  the  Tartar  habit3  of  the  founders  of 
the  dynasty  had  been  subdued  by  contact 
with  Chinese  luxury,  was  the  constant 
amusement  of  the  Emperors  and  their 
Courts,  has  now,  under  the  degenerate 
rule  of  their  descendants,  dwindled  down 
to  a  very  occasional  battue,  conducted  in 
the  most  contemptibly  luxurious  and  un- 
sportsmanlike manner.  But  though  the 
huntsmen  of  modern  times  have  little  to 
do,  we  can  well  imagine  that  all  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  pamper  the  appetite  are 
fully  employed.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  hands  of  the  hundred  wine-mak- 
ers, the  ninety  turtle-catchers,  the  ninety- 
three  icemen,  the  eighty-nine  fishermen, 
the  eleven  jeweller*,  and  others,  are  seldom 
idle.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that, 
amid  all  the  vast  population  assembled 
within  the  palace  walls,  we  find  no  refer- 
ence to  a  single  priest  of  any  sect  or  de- 
nomination, the  Emperor  himself  excepted, 
and  four  praying  women  seem  to  be  deem- 
ed amply  sufficient  to  gain  forgiveness  for 
the  sins  of  the  Court,  and  to  secure  the 


favour  of  heaven  for  their  Imperial  Majes- 
ties and  the  Empire  at  large. 

Robert  K.  Douglas. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
PORCK  IN  LITERATURE. 

A  curious  paper  might  be  written  on 
the  singular  errors  made  by  men  of  high 
reputation  in  their  critical  judgments. 
Something  of  the  kind  was  lately  done  in 
one  of  the  magazines.  Instances  of  such 
blunders  abound  since  people  first  began, 
to  cultivate  the  art.  When,  for  example, 
we  read  the  critical  sentences  of  the  last 
century  we  are  amazed  at  the  inconceiv- 
able blindness  which  they  seem  to  imply. 
Goldsmith,  to  take  a  oase  at  random,  was 
undoubtedly  a  man  of  fine  taste ;  he  tells 
us,  a  propos  of  Waller's  ode  on  the  death 
of  Cromwell,  that  our  poetry  was  not  then 
"quite  harmonized;  so  that  this,  which 
would  now  be  looked  upon  as  a  slovenly 
sort  of  versification,  was  in  the  times  in 
which  it  was  written  almost  a  prodigy  of 
harmony/'  In  the  same  place,  after  prais- 
ing the  harmony  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock, 
he  observes  that  the  irregular  measure  at 
the  opening  of  the  Allegro  and  Penseroso 
"hurts  our  English  ear."  We  can  only 
wonder  at  tho  singular  taste  which  in- 
duced our  grandfathers  to  fancy  that 
"  harmony,"  of  all  things,  was  their  strong 
point,  and  that  Pope's  mechanical  monoto- 
ny was  to  the  exquisite  versification  of 
Spenser  and  Milton  as  Greek  sculpture  to 
the  work  of  some  self-taught  mediaeval 
carver.  The  same  incapacity  for  perceiv- 
ing what  to  us  appear  almost  self-evident 
truths  is  as  obvious  in  a  wider  kind  of 
criticism.  When  Voltaire  called  Shake- 
speare "  a  drunken  savage,"  it  was  a  mere 
outbreak  of  spleen;  but  Voltaire  in  his 
sober  moods,  and  he  is  followed  in  this  by 
Horace  Walpole,  speaks  still  more  con- 
temptuously of  one  of  the  two  or  three 
men  who  can  be  put  beside  Shakespeare. 
He  marvels  at  the  duiness  of  people  who 
can  admire  any  thing  so  "  stupidly  extrav- 
agant and  barbarous  "  as  the  Divlna  Com- 
media.  These  monstrous  misunderstand- 
ings are  to  be  explained  by  the  natural 
incapacity  of  the  subjects  of  one  literary 
dynasty  for  judging  of  those  of  another. 
But  the  judgments  of  contemporaries  on 
each  other  are  not  much  more  trustworthy. 
The  long-continued  contempt  for  Bunyan 
and  Defoe  was  merely  an  expression  of 
the  ordinary  feeling  of  the  cultivated  class- 
es towards  anything  which  was  identified 
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with  Grub  Street ;  bat  it  is  curious  to  ob-  j 
serve  the  incapacity  of  such  a  man  aa ; 
Johnson  to  understand  Gray  or  Sterne, 
and  the  contempt  which  Walpole  ex- 
pressed for  Johnson  and  Goldsmith,  whilst 
he  sincerely  believed  the  poems  of  Mason 
were  destined  to  immortality.  Nor,  again, 
can  we  flatter  ourselves  that  this  narrow 
vision  was  characteristic  only  of  a  school 
which  has  now  decayed.  We  may  find 
blunders  at  least  equally  palpable  in  the 
opinions  expressed  by  the  great  poets  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century.  Such,  for 
example,  is  the  apparently  sincere  convic- 
tion of  Byron  that  Rogers  and  Moore  were 
the  truest  poets  among  his  contempo- 
raries; that  Pope  was  the  first  of  all  Eng- 
lish, if  not  of  all  existing,  poets ;  and  that 
"Wordsworth  was  nothing  but  a  namby- 
pamby  driveller.  The  school  of  Words- 
worth and  Southey  uttered  judgments  at 
least  equally  hasty  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. Many  odd  instances  of  the  degree 
in  which  prejudice  can  blind  a  man  of  gen- 
uine taste  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings 
of  their  disciple,  De  Quincey.  To  men- 
tion no  other,  he  speaks  of  '*  Mr.  Goethe," 
as  an  immoral  and  second-rate  author, 
who  owes  his  reputation  chiefly  to  the 
fact  of  his  long  life  and  his  position  at  the 
Court  of  Weimar.  With  which  we  may 
compare  Charles  Lamb's  decided  prefer- 
ence of  Marlowe's  Dr.  Faustus  to  Goethe's 
immortal  Faust.  Our  grandchildren,  it 
may  be  feared,  will  find  equal  reason  for 
revising  the  judgments  which  now  pass 
current  amongst  its.  How,  they  will  ask, 
could  people  be  found  to  mistake  the  sec- 
ondhand pedantry  of  —  (we  leave  the 
name  to  be  supplied  according  to  the 
taste  of  our  readers)  for  genuine  inspira- 
tion, or  to  overlook  the  productions  of  the 
immortal  Smith  and  Brown,  which  were 
then  read  only  by  the  unlearned  or  by 
some  small  circle  of  true  believers  ? 

If  criticism  should  ever  rise  to  the  dig- 
nity of 'science,  such  mistakes  will  be  im- 
possible. We  shall  discover  some  infalli- 
ble gauge  of  literary  merit,  which  will  im- 
mediately detect  lurking  genius  in  the 
most  improbable  disguises.  One  of  the 
axioms  that  will  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
the  future  science  will  probably  be  ex- 
pressed in  some  such  formula  as  this,  that 
the  one  real  virtue  is  force,  though  it  may 
appear  in  many  manifestations.  Mr.  Her- 
bert Spencer  maintains  that  the  laws  of 
every  phenomenon  throughout  the  uni- 
verse, including  all  spiritual  and  intellect- 
ual as  well  as  physical  phenomena,  may 
be  ultimately  stated  as  corollaries  from 
the  primary  laws  of  force.    By  applying 


the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  forces, 
we  discover  that  the  fall  of  a  given  weight 
through  a  given  distance  is  equira'ent  to 
the  development  of  a  given  quantity  of 
heat.  Iu  liivO  manner  we  should  discover 
that  the  same  force  when  converted  into 
intellectual  activity  will  generate  a  given 
quantity  of  poetry  or  philosophy.  And, 
conversely,  we  may  compare  the  merit  of 
the  two  literary  productions  by  deter- 
mining how  much  force  was  consumed  in 
their  productions.  If,  for  example,  Shake- 
speare's brain  did  an  amount  of  work 
equal  to  ten  foot-pounds  in  composing  the 
soliloquy  of  Hninlet,  and  Goethe's  did  an 
amount  equal  to  five  of  the  same  units  in 
composing  Mignon's  song  in  Withelm  Meis- 
fer,  then  the  merit  of  the  soliloquy  is  pre- 
cisely double  that  of  the  song.  We  lay 
no  particular  Btrcss  on  this  theory,  which 
has,  as  some  people  may  fancy,  a  rather 
materialist  sound,  but  it  may  serve  as  an 
illustration  of  our  proposed  principle.  To 
compare  the  merits  of  any  two  writers,  de- 
cide which  exhibits  the  greater  amount  of 
force,  and  as  a  rule  you  may  safely  pro- 
nounce him  to  be  the  greater. 

^Thus  the  quality  which  chiefly  serves  to 
distinguish  talent  from  genius  is  origin- 
ality. The  man  who  produces  a  new  idea 
capable  of  germinating  in  the. minds  of  his 
readers  is  so  far  a  greater  man  than  he 
who  is  merely  the  channel  for  transmitting 
ideas  already  expressed  by  some  original 
thinker.  This  is  the  one  great  quality 
which  distinguishes  the  few  leaders  of  the 
world  from  the  great  mass  of  dealers  in 
second-hand  opinion ;  and  it  is  due  simply 
to  an  excess  of  power.  Anybody  can  fol- 
low a  beaten  track,  but  to  strike  oat  a  path 
for  yourself  involves  an  amount  both  of  in- 
tellectual and  moral  force  which  falls  only 
to  the  select  few.  Wherever  it  is  found, 
we  may  say  that  its  possessor  is  by  birth- 
right one  of  the  immortals,  though  circum- 
stances may  stifle  his  powers  of  utterance ; 
and  every  one  knows  what  a  strange  in- 
fluence he  possesses  even  when  his  remarks, 
though  original,  have  been  anticipated  by 
some  one  else.  A  man  who  speaks  from 
his  own  mind  is  so  far  a  new  force,  and 
therefore  affecU  us  in  a  manner  essentially 
different  from  the  ordinary  writer,  who  can 
be  considered  merely  as  the  surface  upon 
which  external  forces  have  impinged,  in 
order  to  rebound.  Within  the  same  class, 
again,  it  is  easy  to  accept  the  theory  that 
the  merit  of  a  writer  is  proportional  to  his 
vigour.  The  difficulty  begins  when  we  en- 
deavour to  compare  writings  differing 
in  species  as  well  as  in  merit.  There  are 
some  writings  in   which  force  shows  it- 
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Belt,  as  it  were,  naked,  and  is  obviously  the 
secret  of  the  influence  which  they  exert 
orer  us.  Such,  for  example,  is  that  mascu- 
line and  nervous  prose  of  which  we  have 
so  many  masters  in  English  literature,*  and 
which  sometimes  looks  so  easy  when  it  i3 
really  so  difficult.  The  clear  compressed 
reasoning  of  Hobbes,  the  manly  common 
sense  of  Locke,  the  incomparable  energy 
of  Swift,  and  the  comparatively  coarse 
dogmatizing  of  Cobbett  have  all  a  kind  of 
family,  or  rather  national,  likeness;  and, 
fortunately,  we  are  not  without  some  mod- 
ern examples  of  the  same  style.  Lovers 
of  a  more  florid  rhetoric  are  apt  to  despite 
the  simple  downright  vernacular  of  the 
writers  we  have  named,  and  even  to  fancy 
that  it  must  be  easy  to  express  such  plain 
thoughts  in  plain  words.  Nothing  can  in 
fact  be  further  from  the  truth ;  because  the 
quality  which  makes  such  writing  possible 
is  just  that  intensity  of  mind  which  belongs 
only  to  powerful  natures.  The  direct  ex- 
pression of  the  thoughts  of  a  feeble  person 
lb  simply  insipid.    On  the  other  hand,  the 

Sorgeous  rhetoric  of  Burke  or  Milton  or 
eremy  Taylor  is  also  good  so  far  as  it  is  a 
symptom  of  force  taking  a  different  direc- 
tion. The  energy  which  in  one  case  dis- 
plays itself  by  a  strong  grasp  of  a  few  lead- 
ing principles  displays  itself  in  the  other  by 
overlaying  them  with  a  vast  variety  of  illus- 
trations and  applications.  The  same 
amount  of  intellectual  power  may  be  dis- 
played in  Swift's  attack  upon  Wood's  cop- 
per coinage,  and  in  Burke's  on  a  regicide 
peace.  Swift's  power  appears  in  the  kind 
of  bulldog  tenacity  with  which  he  throttles 
bis  antagonists;  and  Burke's  in  the  versati- 
lity with  which  he  perplexes  them  by  every 
conceivable  modo  of  assault.  To  decide 
which  is  the  greater,  we  must  wait  for  that 
new  calculus  of  the  future  which  will  en- 
able as  to  estimate  the  total  expenditure 
of  force  in  either  case.  Hasty  critics,  as  a 
rule,  happen  to  And  one  variety  of  expres- 
sion more  congenial  to  them  than  the  other, 
and  fail  to  observe  that  it  is  a  question, 
not  of  the  essential  power,  but  of  the  mode 
of  application.  In  some  cases  a  concentra- 
tion, and  in  qthers  a  diffusion,  of  force  may 
be  most  appropriate;  and  it  is  a  great, 
though  a  very  common,  mistake  to  apply 
the  same  measure  to  all. 

There  is  another  variety  of  literature  in 
which  the  principle  does  not  seem  to  apply 
at  first  sight  Many  of  our  poets,  for  ex- 
ample, appear  to  owe  their  success  to  a 
weakness  rather  than  to  strength.  The 
more  accurate  statement,  however,  would 
appear  to  be  that  great  strength  of  any  one 
faculty  is  apt  to   throw  a   man    off  his 


balance.    The  very  greatest  men,  the  Dan* 
tes,  Shakespeares,  or  Goethes,  are  men  of 
thoroughly  healthy  and  equable  develop- 
ment.   But  the  second-rate  men,  the  Popes 
or  Shelleys,  are  apt  to  be  morbid  because 
some  of  their  talents  are  developed  at  the 
expense  of  the  rest.    Pope,  for  example, 
had,  as  Atterbury  said,  a  mens  curva  in  cor- 
pore  curvo.    But  his  greatness  was  owing, 
not  to  the  distortion,  but  to  the  marvellous 
quickness  and   keenness,  of  his  intellect 
He  abounds  in  the  ino3t  brilliant  flashes  of 
thought,  but  is  unable  to  maintain  a  steady 
pressure.    He  is  a  poet  therefore  by  fits 
and  starts,  and  has  composed  innumerable 
couplets  of  wonderful  merit,  but  scarcely 
one  satisfactory  poem.     He  is  an  example 
therefore  of  intermittent  power ;  which  is  to 
the  sustained  power  of  healthier  writers 
what  a  series  of  explosions  by  gunpowder 
is  to  the  continuous  expansion  of  steam. 
So  Byron  said  of  himself  that  he  was  like 
a  tiger  who  would  make  but  one  spring, 
and  if  he  failed  went  grumbling  back  to 
his  den.    The  forco  is  the  same  in  ail  cases, 
but  it  may  vary  indefinitely  in  its  modo  of 
action.     The  morbid  poets  have  an  ex- 
traordinary sensitiveness  to  certain  emo- 
tions and  perceptions;  and  sensitiveness 
of  all  kinds  is  a  symptom  of  an  active  in- 
tellect and  of  strength  of  feeling.    The 
man  who  can  perceive   the  most  delicate 
variations  of  colour  or  temperature  is  not 
in  ordinary  parlance  so  strong  as  ths  m  in 
who  can  raise  a  hundredweight  with  his 
little  finger.    But  he  ha3  a  finer  touch,  a 
more  delicate  instrument  in  his  physical 
organization.    The  value  of  his  work  will 
depend,  not  upon  the  degree  of  his  percep- 
tive faculty,  but  upon  the  strength  of  his 
feelings  and  his  power  of  expressing  them. 
The    fineness  of   his    organs  determines 
what  kind  of  materials  he  is  to  use  ;  but 
the  merit  of  the  work  depend?   entirely 
upon  the  vigour  with  which  he  turns  them 
to  account    The  man  of  very  delicate  sen- 
sibility -produces,    it    may     be,   a    rarer 
variety  of  work ;  his  fabrics  are  spun  of 
gossamer  instead  of  cotton;  but  though 
more  interesting  to  the  connoisseur,  they  do 
not  possess  more  intrinsic  excellence  than 
those  of  the  man  of  coarser  organization 
but  equal  intellectual  and  emotional  vigour. 
Shelley's  poetry  is  more  exquisite  than 
Byron's,  but  it  is  not  therefore  more  ad- 
mirable. 

Critics  of  young  authors  should  there- 
fore judge  the  performances  of  the  novices 
by  the  energy  they  display.  What  is  called 
good  taste  is  generally  a  very  Questionable 
symptom  in  a  young  man;  for  it  is  too 
often  symptomatic  of  a  docility  resulting 
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from  deficient  vigour.    The  advice  to  alcision  should  be  performed;  and  a  super- 
youth  to  cut  out  his  finest  passages  was  '  fluity  of  energy,  whatever  faulta  it  may 


all  very  well  with  a  view  to  the  propitiation 
of  ordinary  criiics  and  as  a  way  of  recom- 
mending vigorous  self-discipline.  But  it  is 
infinitely  more  important  that  there  should 
be  something  to  cut  out  than  that  the  ex- 


produce  at  starting,  is  the  best  of  all  symp- 
toms. Unluckily  faults  of  tast9  do  not  al- 
ways or  generally  proceed  from  an  excess, 
and  may  easily  arise  from  a  deficiency,  of 
vigour. 


Supposed  Discovery  of  ths  Qurn  or  Shb- 
ba's  Paulcx.  — >  M.  Munch,  an  African  traveller, 
thus  writes:  —  11!  believe  that  I  have  found 
the  real  Ophir,  in  tat.  20  deg.  15  min.  S.,  long. 
26  deg.  30  min.  E.,  and  I  think  I  possess  proofs 
of  the  fact.  Tbo  ruins  whioh  have  been  so  often 
spoken  about  are  composed  of  two  masses  of 
edifice,  in  a  tolerably  good  state  of  preservation. 
The  first  is  on  a  mountain  of  granite;  and, 
amongst  other  constructions,  is  to  be  remarked 
one  which  is  an  imitation  of  the  Temple  of  Sol- 
omon, being  fortress  and  sanctuary  at  the  same 
time,  the  walls  of  which  are  built  in  wrought 
granite,  without  mortar,  and  still  being  more 
than  80  ft.  high.  Beams  of  cedar  served  as 
ceiling  to  the  narrow  and  covered  galleries.  No 
inscription  exists,  but  only  some  special  designs 
of  ornamentation  which  announoe  a  great  anti- 
quity. The  whole  western  part  of  the  mountain 
is  covered  with  blocks  of  great  size,  which  seem 
to  indicate  terraces.  The  second  mass  of  ruins 
u  situated  to  the  south  of  the  mountain,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  low  valley;  it  retains 
a  well-preserved  circular  form,  with  walls  con- 
structed as  a  labyrinth,  also  without  mortar;  a 
tower  still  exists,  80  ft.  high,  17  ft.  in  diameter 
at  the  base,  and  9  ft.  at  the  top.  The  circular 
edifice  is  accompanied  by  a  large  number  of 
others  situated  in  the  front,  and  which  doubt- 
less served  as  the  habitation  of  the  Queen  of 
Sheba's  suite,  I  have  drawn,  not  without  diffi- 
culty, a  general  sketch  and  a  plan  of  this  pal- 
ace. I  was  confirmed  by  the  natives  themselves 
in  the  idea  that  these  ruins  date  from  the 
Queen's  time.  Forty  years  since  sacrifices  were 
still  offered  up  on  the  mountain.  The  natives 
still  call  the  circular  building  the  Ilouse  of  the 
Great  Princess." 


Dekp-ska  Exploration.  —  Her  Majesty's 
-surveying  ship  Challenger  arrived  at  Gibraltar 
from  Lisbon  on  the  18th  ult  It  is  stated  that 
deep  .soundings  which  have  been  taken  show 
that  a  gentle  slope  extends  from  the  Lisbon  shore 


into  deep  water  in  the  direction  of  Maleira, 
Favourable  weather  prevailing  after  leaving 
Lisbon,  a  few  hauls  were  made  with  the  dredjo 
whiah  were  attended  with  fair  results.  On  the 
finest  day  a  common  fishing  trawl  wis  lowered 
to  the  bottom,  a  depth  of  three-quarters  of  a 
mile,  with  the  greatest  success,  for  on  its  being 
h-iuled  again  to  the  surface  not  only  did  it  eon- 
tain  in  great  abundance  beautiful  specimens  of 
corals  and  sponges,  but  several  deep-sea  fish 
were  found.  These  latter  arrived  at  the  surface 
nearly  dead,  the  expansion  of  the  air  in  .their 
bodies  on  being  relieved  from  the  pressure  of 
the  water  at  suoh  depths  proving  sufficient  -to 
tear  them  open.  By  the  experiments  already 
made  on  board  the  Challenger  it  is  considered 
to  be  placed  beyond  doubt  that  similar  captures 
can  be  made  from  the  greatest  depths,  but  the 
consequences  to  the  fish  captured  must  always 
prove  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  any  idea  of 
acclimatisation  whioh  might  be  entertained. 
The  utmost  care  has  been  and  will  continue  to 
be  taken  in  preserving  specimens  of  these  newly- 
discovered  animals.  The  Challenger  may  be 
expected  to  arrive  at'Madtira  from  Gibraltar  en 
the  80th  tast 


Akazoa,  ran  Aveicak  Ordeal  Potsox.  —  A. 
French  chemist  has  made  some  experiments 
with  the  poison  akasga  —  received  from  West 
Africa  in  bundles  of  long,  slender,  crooked 
stems,  and  used  there  as  an  ordeal  —  and  finds 
it  to  resemble  nux  vomica  in  its  physiological 
effects.  He  has  separated  from  it  a  new  crystal- 
line alkaloid,  closely  resembling  strychnia,  bat 
differing  from  it  in  being  precipitated  by  alka- 
line bicarbonate*  A  suspected  wizard  is  nude 
to  drink  an  infusion  of  the  bark,  and  then  to 
walk  over  .small  sticks  of  the  plant;  if  guilty, 
he  stumbles,  and  tries  to  step  over  the  sticks  as 
if  they  were  logs,  finally  falling  in  convulsions, 
when  he  is  beaten  to  death  by  clubs;  if  inno- 
cent, the  kidneys  act  freely,  and  the  poison  is 
I  supposed  to  be  thus  eliminated. 
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A  MYSTERY,  ETC. 


A  MYSTEEr. 

BT    JOHN  Q.    WHITTIBB. 


The  river  hemmed  with  leaning  trees 
Wound  through  its  meadows  green ; 

A  low,  blue  line  of  mountains  showed 
The  open  pines  between. 

One  sharp,  tall  peak  above  them  all 
Clear  into  sunlight  sprang  : 

I  saw  the  river  of  my  dreainB, 
The  mountains  that  I  sang! 

No  clue  of  memory  led  me  on, 

But  well  the  ways  I  knew; 
A  feeling  of  familiar  things 

With  every  footstep  grew. 

• 

Not  otherwise  above  its  orag 
Could  lean  the  blasted  pine; 

Not  otherwise  the  maple  hold 
Aloft  its  red  ensign.  * 

So  up  the  long  and  shorn  foot-hills 
The  mountain  road  should  oreep; 

So,  green  and  low2,  the-  meadow  fold 
Its  red-haired  kine  asleep. 

The  river  wound  as  it  should  wind;  * 
Their  plaoe  the  mountains  took, 

The  white,  torn  fringes  of  their  clouds  • 
Wore  no  unwonted  look. 

Yet  ne'er  before  that  river's  rim 
Was  pressed  by  feet  of  mine, 

Never  before  mine  eyes  had  crossed 
That  broken  mountain  line. 

A  presence,  strange  at  once  and  known, 
Walked  with  me  as  my  guide; 

The  skirts  of  some  forgotten  life 
Trailed  noiseless  at  my  side. 

Was  it  a  dim  remembered  dream  ? 

Or  glimpse  through  asons^old  ? 
The  secret  which  the  mountains  kept, 

The  river  never  told. 

But  from  the  vision  ere  it  passed 

A  tender  hope  I  drew, 
And,  pleasant  as  a  dawn  of  Spring, 

The  thought  within  me  grew, 

That  love  would  temper  every  change, 

And  soften  all  surprise, 
And,  misty  with  the  dreams  of  earth, 

The  hills  of  Heaven  arise. 


From  Tinsley'a  Magazine. 
THE  WARNING. 

The  morn  was  as  bright  as  a  morn  could  be, 
Blue  glowed  the  sky,  blue  laughed  the  sea; 
Sunshine  and  flowers  were  met  together 
In  the  joy  and  glory  of  summer  weather; 
But  the  old  man  pointed  where,  far  in  the  West, 
Lay  a  cloud,  like  a  sail,  on  the  sky's  broad 
breast; 


And  he  said,  as  he  looked  at  its  ominous  white, 
"  There'll  be  mist  ere  noontide,  and  storm  ere 
night" 

• 

The  dream  was  as  bright  as  a  dream  coold  be, 
He  was  so  gallant,  so  fair  was  she. 
As  glad  as  the  sunshine  they  moved  together, 
In  their  gracious    love,  through   the   golden 

weather. 
Till  a  trifle  jarred  on  the  sensitive  chords, 
Smiles  that  were  mocking  and  idle  words. 
And  the  old  man  said,  '*  0  youth,  take  heed; 
The  thistle  grows  from  the  chance-sown  seed." 

The  flash  of  young  love,  and  the  break  of  the 

day; 
What  is  so  fair  or  so  fleet  as  they  ? 
Gather  the  buds  while  the  dew-drops  shine, 
Garner  heart's  love,  in  its  birth  divine; 
From  doubt  and  anger,  from  careless  touch, 
Who  can  guard  the  delicate  bloom  too  much? 
For  the  love  forgiven,  the  sunrise  o'er. 
Renew  their  first' glory,  oh,' never  more! 


ORGAN   CHANT. 
L 

Alone,  with  God,  alone,  we  bow  before  His 
throne, 
And  crave  of  Him  His  pardon  for  sins  of  the 
past  day! 
Alone,  with  God,  alone,  we  bow  before  His 
throne 
And  pray  that  for  the  love  of  Christ  our  nut 
be  washed  away. 

ii. 

Alone,  with  God,  alone,  we  bow  before  His 
throne 
For  the  spirit  craves  a  shrine  where  to  wor- 
ship and  to  pray. 
Alone,  with  God,  alone,  rings  the  mighty  an- 
them-tone, 
The  vesper-chant  of  nations  at  closing  of  the 
day. 

in. 

Alone,  with  God,  alone,  sounds  the  voice  of  ages 
flown 
As  the  sun  in  march  sublime  keeps  upon  his 
onward  way. 
Alone,  with  night,  alone!    Yet  with  God  upon 
His  throne, 
The  evening  turns  to  morning!  the  night  into 
the  day! 

IV. 

Alone,  with  God,  alone,  we  bow  before  His 
throne 
And  crave  of  Him  His  pardon  for  sins  of  the 
past  day! 
Alone,  with  God,  alone!    Yet  with  Christ  upon 
His  throne, 
We  feel  that  for  the  love  of  Him  our  sins  are 
washed  away. 

Dublin  University  Mtgaslae, 


If  ADAMS  DE   SSVIGNH. 
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From  The  Quarterly  Review. 
MADAME  D£   SEVIGNE.* 

u  Madame  de   Sevigne,  like  La  Fon- 
taine, like  Montaigne,  is  one  of  those  sub- 
jects which  are  perpetually  in  the  order  of 
the  day  in  France.   She  is  not  only  a  classic, 
she  is  an  acquaintance,  and,  better  still,  a 
neighbour  and  a  friend/'  f    She  will  never 
be  this,  or  anything  like  it,  in  England.   Her 
same  is  equally  familiar,  almost  as  much  a 
household  word;    and  there  are  always 
amongst  us  a  select  few  who  find  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  refined  enjoyment  in 
her  letters.      The    Horace    Walpole   set 
affected  to  know  them  by  heart?  George 
Selwyn  meditated  an  edition  of  them,  and 
preceded  Lady  Morgan  in  that  pilgrimage 
to  the  Rochers  which  she  describes  so  en- 
thusiastically in  her  "Book  of  the  Bou- 
doir."   Even  in  our  time  it  would  have 
been  dangerous  to  present  oneself  often  at 
Holland  House  or  the  Berrys',  without  be- 
ing tolerably  well  up  in  them.    Mackin- 
tosh rivalled  Walpole  in  exalting  her.    But 
the  taste  is  not  on  the  increase  :  the  wor- 
shippers decline  apace :  we  bear  of  no  recent 
English  visitors  to  the  Breton  shrine  :  the 
famous  flourish  about  the  Grande  Made- 
moiselle marriage,  with  the   account    of 
the  death  of  Vattel,  form  the   sum    of 
what  is  correctly  known  on  this  side  of. 
the  Channel  of  her  epistolary  excellence  : 
her  personal  history  is  not  known  at  all, 
and  maternal  love  is  the  only  quality  which 
nineteen  cultivated  people  out  of  twenty 
could  specify  in  illustration  of  her  charac- 
ter.   Yet  no  man  or  woman  ever  lived 
who  was  less  national  (in  the  exclusive 
sense)  or  more  cosmopolitan  in  heart  and 
mind,  in  feeling  and  in  thought.    It  is  not 
French  nature,  but  human  nature  in  its 
full  breadth  and  variety,  that  she  repre- 
sents or  typifies.     Her  sparkling  fancy, 
her  fine  spirit  of  observation,  her  joyous 
confiding    (and  self-confiding)  frankness, 
her  utter  absence  of  affectation,  her  gen- 
erosity, her  loyalty,  her  truth,  are  of  no 
clime.    Indeed  we  are  by  no  means  sure 
that  her  most  sterling  qualities  will  not 
just  now  be  best  understood,  felt,  and  ap- 
preciated out  of  France. 

*  Madame  de  Sevigne,  Her  Correspondence  and 
Contemporaries.  By  the  Comtesse  de  Puliga.  2 
Vols.    London,  1873. 

t  Sainte-Beuve, "  Canseries  de  Lnndi." 


Nor  are  the  incidents  with  which  they 
are  mixed  up,  the  topics  which  call  them 
forth  or  give  occasion  for  them,  of  so  local 
and  temporary  a  character  as  to  repel  the 
general  reader.  She  is  the  chief  chroni- 
cler of  the  three  stirring  and  eventful 
epochs  which  constitute  what  is  commonly 
called  the  Age  of  Louis  Quatorze :  the 
choicest  materials  for  its  history  are  to  be 
found  in  her  Letters ;  and  her  private  life 
cannot  be  told  without  connecting  it,  at 
many  trying  and  interesting  conjunctures, 
with  the  lives  of  her  most  illustrious  and 
celebrated  contemporaries.  The  pupil  of 
Manage  and  Chapelain,  the  pride  of  the 
Hotel  Kambouillet,  the  object  of  vain  pur- 
suit to  such  men  as  Bussy,  Conti,  Fouquet, 
and  Turenne,  the  friend  or  associate  of 
de  Betz,  Rochefoucauld,  Corneille,  Racine, 
Moliere,  La  Fontaine,  Pascal,  Bossuet,  La 
Grande  Mademoiselle,  the  Scuderys,  Ma- 
dame la  Fayette,  Madame  Maintenon  —  in 
short,  of  almost  every  Frenchman  or 
Frenchwoman  of  note  for  more  than  half 
a  century,  —  she  might  be  made  the  cen- 
tral figure  of  a  series  of  historic  groups, 
had  she  never  been  known  to  fame  as  a 
letter-writer.  Neither  can  we  admit  the 
argument  that  all  who  wish  to  become  in- 
timately acquainted  with  her,  to  make  her 
(what  Sainte-Beuve  says  she  is  in  France) 
a  neighbour  and  a  friend,  will  repair  by 
preference  to  French  writers :  to  the  ex- 
haustive "M&noires"  of  Walckenaer,  or 
the  critical  "  Notice  "  of  Mesnard.*  Por- 
son  frankly  admitted  that,  consummate 
Grecian  as  he  was,  he  never  read  a  Greek 
play  as  easily  as  an  English  newspaper; 
and  there  is  a  numerous  class  in   this 


•  H.  Paul  Mesnard  is  the  author  of  the  "  Notice 
blograpulque  "  prefixed  to  the  annotated  edition  of 
the  Letters  in  fourteen  volumes,  royal  octavo,  form- 
ing the  commencement  of  the  collection  entitled, 
"  Les  Grands  Ecrivalns  de  la  France."  Hachette, 
Paris,  1862.  The  fullest  account  of  Madame  de 
Sevigne  and  her  times  (to  1680)  is  to  be  found  in  the 
"  Memoires  touchant  la  Vie  et  les  Ecrita  de  Marie 
de  Rabutln-Chantal,  Dame  de  Bourbllly,  Marquise 
de  Sevigne,"  &c,  &e.  By  Baron  Walckenaer,  six 
volumes  with  the  Continuations.  Amongst  the 
abridged  editions  of  the  Letters,  the  best  is  the  one 
of  1S70  with  a  Treatise  on  her  epistolary  style  by  M. 
Suard.  There  is  a  useful  English  work,  published 
in  1842,  entitled  "  Madame  de  Sevigne  and  her  Con- 
temporaries," composed  of  a  series  of  biographical 
notices,  one  of  which,  of  about  thirty  pages,  is  de- 
voted to  Mesdames  de  Sevigne  et  Grignan. 
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MADAME  DE  SEVIGNB. 


country  who  approach  the  French  classics 
with  more  hesitation  and  diffidence  than 
Porson  felt  towards  the  Greek.  They 
come  to  them  as  to  a  task :  they  are  often 
obliged  to  pause  and  construe  as  they 
proceed ;  and  therefore  is  it  that  an  Eng- 
lish biography  of  a  Frenchwoman  so  far 
famed,  yet  (as  regards  England)  so  really 
Jittle  known  as  Madame  de  Se>ign6,  may 
confidently  reckon  on  a  favourable  recep- 
tion; provided  it  fulfil  the  conditions 
which  an  English  public  is  fairly  entitled 
to  exact. 

The  work  before  us  fulfils  many  of 
them.  Madame  de  Puliga  has  diligently 
studied  her  subject  in  all  its  bearings ;  she 
is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
the  period  of  which  she  treats :  she  is  at 
home  with  both  correspondents  and  con- 
temporaries: without  aiming  at  research 
or  originality  (for  which  there  was  neither 
room  nor  occasion  on  so  beaten  a  track), 
she  has  made  a  judicious  selection  from 
the  embarrassing  abundance  of  materials 
accumulated  to  her  hands :  treading  fre- 
quently on  very  delicate  ground,  she  is 
never  wanting  in  feminine  refinement  or 
good  taste ;  and  although  she  occasionally 
provokes  a  feeling  of  opposition  by  dwell- 
ing too  often  and  too  ecstatically  on  the 
virtues  of  her  heroine,  she  somehow  man- 
ages to  bring  us  very  nearly  round  to  her 
opinion  in  the  end.  Unluckily  there  is 
one  condition  that  is  not  fulfilled.  When 
we  were  expecting  Madame  de  Sdvignd  in 
a  simple  English  dress,  fine  is  presented  to 
us  in  a  costume  which  has  obviously  been 
fashioned  after  French  models  and  is  rath- 
er showily  adorned  with  French  point. 
In  other  words,  the  language  and  phrase- 
ology lead  to  the  impression  that  the  ac- 
complished authoress  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  think  and  write  exclusively  in 
French,  and  that  this  is  her  first  serious 
or  sustained  effort  in  English  composition. 
Her  style  is  cramped  and  artificial,  neither 
flowing  nor  idiomatic,  till  she  warms ;  and 
she  is  somewhat  prone  to  mistake  phrases 
for  reflections,  and  to  indulge  in  that  kind 
of  composition  which  Swift  had  in  view 
when  he  told  a  young  writer,  "  Whenever 
you  have  written  anything  you  think  par- 
ticularly fine,  strike  it  out."  But  by  the 
time  she  has  completed  half  her  first  vol- 1 


ume,  she  has  worked  herself  tolerably  free 
of  her  Gallic  tendencies ;  which  are  faintly 
discernible  in  the  second,  and  will  not  be 
found  to  deduct  materially  from  the  ster- 
ling value  of  the  book.  Its  range  is  wide, 
and  the  foreground  is  so  crowded  by 
"contemporaries'1  as  to  require  no  ordi- 
nary stretch  of  attention  to  keep  Madame 
de  SeVigne  distinctly  in  view  throughout 
It  strikes  us,  therefore,  that  a  sketch  of  her 
and  them  on  a  more  reduced  scale  may 
prove  a  useful  introduction  to  the  com- 
plete and  rather  diffuse  biography. 

Marie  de  Eabutin,  or  de  Chantal,  or  de 
Chan tal-Rabu tin,  as  she  was  alternately 
called  before  she  became  Marquise  de 
S6vigne,  was  paternally  descended  from  an 
ancient  and  illustrious  race.  She  was  born 
at  Paris  on  the  5th  February,  1626,  and 
within  six  years  became  an  orphan.  Her 
father  was  killed  fighting  against  the 
English  under  Buckingham  at  the  Isle  of 
Rhe\  on  July  22, 1627,  and  her  mother  died 
some  time  in  1633,  leaving  Marie  to  the 
care  of  a  maternal  grandmother,  who  died 
within  twelve  months,  when  the  child 
fell  under  the  charge  of  her  maternal 
grandfather,  Philippe  de  Coulanges,  for 
three  years,  and  he  also  dying  be- 
fore she  had  attained  her  tenth  year, 
a  family  council  was  held  to  name  a 
guardian.  The  choice  fell  on  her  uncle, 
the  Abbe*  de  Coulanges,  Prieur  de  Lirry, 
a  man  of  twenty-nine,  who  discharged  his 
trust  so  kindly  and  efficiently,  that  she 
never  ceased  proclaiming  the  boundless 
debt  of  gratitude  she  owed  to  him,  and 
gave  him  the  name  of  Bien  Bon,  by  which 
he  is  indelibly  associated  with  her  memory. 
It  is  worth  noting  in  contrast  with  the 
depth  of  the  maternal  love  which  after- 
wards grew  into  an  absorbing  passion, 
that  she  manifests  no  filial  tenderness. 
She  never  mentions  or  so  much  as  alludes 
to  her  mother  in  her  voluminous  corre- 
spondence, and  when  two  or  three  times 
she  names  her  father,  it  is  in  reference  to 
his  faults.  In  a  letter  to  her  daughter, 
July  22,  she  adds,  after  the  date,  "  Jour  de 
la  Madeleine,  ou  ful  tut,  U  y  a  quelqaet 
anne'es,  unphre  quefavais" 

It  would  seem  that  Bien  Bon  made  no 
attempt  to  replace  the  mother  and  grand- 
mother by  a  female  companion  or  got- 
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ernes*  Hie  only  instructors  of  whom  we 
hear  are  Menage  and  Chapelain,  and  Me- 
nage did  bis  best  to  tarn  the  relation  of 
master  and  pupil  into  a  romance  of  the 
Cadenus  and  Vanessa  kind.  But  in  his 
case  the  position  was  reversed :  Marie  did 
not  fall  in  love  with  him,  as  Esther  Van- 
faomrigh  fell  in  love  with  Swift,  and  he 
could  not  have  exclaimed  like  the  Dean, 

"  That  innocent  delight  he  took 
To  see  the  virgin  mind  her  book, 
Was  but  the  master's  secret  joy 
In  school  to  hear  the  finest  boy." 

Madame  de  Puliga  says:  uWe  must 
not  be  surprised  at  this.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century,  rank  created  such  a  sep- 
aration, birth  threw  such  a  gulf  between 
human  beings,  that  tender  sentiments 
from  those  in  an  inferior  station  of  life 
were  deemed  of  little  consequence.  A 
woman  of  quality  would  take  a  pride  in 
inspiring  such  feelings,  but  she  was  never 
supposed  to  be  disturbed  by  their  exist- 
ence. Manage  might  then  freely  declare 
himself  the  slave  of  Mademoiselle  de  Chan- 
tal,  tend  she  consent  to  treat  him  as  such." 
We  notwithstanding  take  the  liberty  of 
being  somewhat  surprised  at  a  man  of 
Menage's  intellectual  mark  playing  the 
fool  in  this  fashion,  and  we  have  our  mis- 
givings whether  it  was  more  a  matter  of 
course  in  the  seventeenth  than  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  for  young  ladies  of  quality 
to  treat  their  tutors  as  Lady  Clara  Vere 
de  Vere  treated  her  yeoman  lover,  when, 
after  luring  him  on  to  a  declaration  — 

"  She  fixed  him  with  a  vacant  stare, 
And  slew  him  with  her  noble  birth.*' 

Clearly,  Mdnage  did  not  think  himself 
fairly  used,  or  treated  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  game.  He  was  deeply  hurt, 
and  very  angry.  Remembering,  probably, 
the  adage  that  the  quarrels  of  lovers  are 
the  renewal  of  love,  he  tried  to  create  an 
interest  by  getting  up  a  quarrel;  and  we 
find  from  the  lady's  letters  that  he  resort- 
ed to  the  hackneyed  commonplace  expedi- 
ent of  a  simulated  sense  of  wrong  :  — 

44  Tou  wish  to  make  me  appear  ridiculous  by 
telling  me  that  you  have  only  quarrelled  with 
me  because  you  are  sorry  for  my  departure.  If 
this  were  so,  I  should  merit  a  lunatic  asylum, 
and  not  your  hatred;  but  there  is  all  the  differ- 


ence in  the  world,  and  my  only  difficulty  is  in 
comprehending  that,  when  one  loves  and  regrets 
a  person,  it  is  necessary,  on  that  account,  to 
treat  her  with  the*  extreme  of  coldness  the  last 
time  one  sees  her.  It  is  a  most  extraordinary 
mode  of  acting,  and  as  I  was  not  used  to  it,  you 
must  excuse  my  surprise." 

She  must  have  got  well  accustomed 
to  it  ere  long,  for  we  find  admirers  by 
the  dozen  brought  one  after  the  other, 
or  three  or  four  at  once,  to  the  same  con- 
dition as  Menage ;  and  she  was  actuated 
by  the  same  spirit  of  refined  coquetry 
through  life ;  her  guiding  rule  or  princi- 
ple —  the  counterpart  of  the  one  com- 
mended by  Lord  Chesterfield  to  his  son  — 
being  to  make  every  man  in  love  with  her 
and  every  woman  her  friend. 

"  It  was  the  property  of  her  quick  and 
ready  nature,"  says  Cousin,  "  to  put  her- 
self in  uuison  with  all  who  conversed  with 
her.  She  is  frivolous  with  Coulanges  ; 
she  is  rakish  (gaillarde)  enough  with  Ni- 
non, austere  with  Pascal,  sublime  with 
Bossuet;  with  Bussy,  her  quickened  mal- 
ice spares  nobody."  Constantly  playing 
with  edge  tools,  she  never  cuts  her  fingers ; 
her  pitcher  is  never  broken,  although  it 
goes  often  to  the  well,  but  it  has  fre- 
quently been  made  a  question,  to  which 
we  shall  in  due  time  recur,  whether  her 
impunity  was  owing  to  good  fortune  or 
good  conduct,  to  the  strength  of  her  prin- 
ciples or  the  coldness  of  her  heart. 

It  incidentally  appears,  from  a  colloquy 
at  the  Hotel  Rambouillet,  in  which  both 
her  instructors  took  part,  that  she  was  not 
taught  the  learned  languages.  "  Is  it  possi- 
ble," said  Madame  de  Rambouillet,  u  that 
M.  Menage  has  not  yet  made  verses  for 
Madame  de  Sevigne?" —  "He  has  made 
verses,"  replied  Chapelain,  **  for  Mademoi- 
selle Marie  de  Rabutin,  and  also  for  Ma- 
dame la  Marquise,  not  only  in  French  but 
in  Italian,  too."  —  "And  I  wager,"  broke 
in  Saint-Pavin,  "that  he  has  also  made 
verses  to  her  in  Latin  and  Greek."  — «•  M. 
Menage,"  remarked  Madame  de  Sevigne, 
"is  too  much  my  friend  to  make  me 
ashamed  of  my  ignorance  by  addressing 
to  me  verses  in  languages  which  I  do  not 
understand." 

Either  the  rule  restricting  the  introduc- 
tion of  girls  into  society  did  not  exist  in 
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Madame  de  Sevigne"s  time,  or  she  was  made 
a  marked  exception  to  it,  for  she  was  not 
married  till  she  was  in  her  nineteenth 
year.  She  was  brought  out  at  Paris  (to 
use  her  own  expression)  de  bonne  heure; 
and  the  sensation  she  made  in  the  highest 
circles  was  in  accordance  with  her  person- 
al attractions,  her  fortune,  and  her  birth. 
This  Burgundian  heiress  was  valued  at 
little  less  than  a  million  of  livres,  including 
expectations ;  and,  if  not  a  regular  beauty, 
she  had  charms  and  fascinations  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  match.  She  was  a 
brilliant  blonde.  All  contemporary  ac- 
counts agree  in  the  translucent  fairness 
and  freshness  of«her  complexion,  the  rich 
profusion  of  her  light  glossy  hair,  the  ex- 
quisite harmony  and  play  of  her  features, 
tne  elegance  of  her  figure,  the  grace  of  her 
movements,  the  speaking  sparkling  ex- 
pression of  her  eyes ;  and  even  the  satiri- 
cal portrait  of  Bus6y-Rabutin  transmits 
the  imago  of  an  undeniably  pretty  wom- 
an, who  sang  agreeably,  danced  admir- 
ably, and  blended  sense  and  sentiment 
with  ready  wit  and  unaffected  gaiety 
when  she  talked. 

The  Comte  de  Bussy-Rabutin  was  her 
near  relation,  and  played  so  influential  a 
part,  commonly  that  of  an  evil  genius,  in 
her  life,  that  his  character  must  be  kept 
constantly  in  mind.  He  was  emphatically 
what  Mr.  Carlyle  calls  the  roue  Due  de 
Richelieu,  "  famous  blackguard  man/' 
Brave  to  rashness,  very  clever,  very  un- 
scrupulous, high  born,  handsome,  accom- 
plished, dissipated  to  excess,  equally  ready 
with  sword  and  pen,  he  has  left  bis  mark 
on  his  age,  and  he  did  his  best  to  leave  his 
mark,  a  black  and  indelible  one,  on  the  fair 
fame  of  bis  fair  cousin.  She  figures  in  his 
Hisloire  amour euse  des  Gaules  under  the 
name  of  Madame  de  Cheneville,  and  after 
throwing  out  every  ill-natured  insinuation 
he  can  hit  upon,  he  is  obliged  to  admit 
that,  in  point  of  personal  purity,  she  was 
irreproachable.  He  puts  a  good  (and  false) 
face  on  one  of  the  disappointments  which 
induced  him  to  introduce  her  in  the  scan- 
dalous chronicle  which  he  termed  a  his- 
tory : 

•«  Her  fortune,  which  suited  mine  very  well, 
made  my  father  wish  me  to  marry  her;  but 
although  I  did  not  know  her  then  so  well  as  I 
do  now,  I  did  not  fall  in  love  with  the  desire  of 
my  father :  a  certain  hair- brained  manner  which 
I  observed  in  her  made  me  afraid  of  her,  and  I 
thought  her  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  world  to  be 
the  wife  of  another." 

The  fact  is,  whatever  the  designs  of  his 
father,  he  was  never  named  as  a  pretender 


for  her  hand ;  and  it  is  in  the  highest  de- 
gree improbable  that  her  uncle  would  have 
tolerated  in  that  capacity  an  unprincipled 
spendthrift,  who  was  accused  of  having 
raised  money  by  false  pretences  on  the 
strength  of  the  procuration  under  which  he 
attended  the  family  council  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  her  guardian.  A  husband  was 
chosen  for  her  from  considerations  of  fit- 
ness in  respect  of  fortune  and  position,  and 
it  does  not  appear  that,  prior  to  her  mar- 
riage, any  sort  of  preference  was  betrayed 
by  her.  It  was  a  marriage  of  reason,  and 
promised  well  at  starting.  Henri,  Mar- 
quis de  Serigne*  was  young,  well  born, 
highly  connected,  rich  and  handsome ;  and 
when  he  carried  off  his  bride  to  bis  chateau 
of  Les  Rockers,  which  she  was  destined  to 
render  famous,  there  was  everything  to 
betoken  a  long  and  happy  union :  nothing 
to  prognosticate  an  unhappy  one,  to  be 
suddenly  cut  short :  unless,  indeed,  we  ac- 
cept as  ominous  an  incident  which  delayed 
the  marriage  for  some  months.  They 
were  to  be  married  in  May,  1644 ;  but  the 
Marquis  received  so  Bevere  a  wound  in  a 
duel  wantonly  provoked  by  him,  that  his 
life  was  in  danger,  and  the  ceremony  was 
not  performed  till  the  4th  of  August  in 
that  year.  There  is  a  copy  of  verses,  the 
joint  composition  of  Bussy  and  Lenet,  ad- 
dressed to  the  young  couple  in  March,  1646, 
beginning :  — 

"  Salut  a  vons,  gens  de  oampagne, 
A  vous,  immeubles  de  Bret^gae, 
Attaches  a  votre  maison 
Au-dela  de  toute  raison." 

It  is  not  till  the  autumn  of  1646  that  we 
find  them  settled  at  Paris,  where  (October 
10)  Franchise  Marguerite,  the  idolized 
daughter,  afterwards  Madame  de  Grignan, 
was  born.  Herself  the  centre  of  a  distin- 
guished circle,  Madame  de  SeVigne*  is  best 
remembered  at  this  period  as  a  prominent 
member  of  that  which  clustered  round 
Catherine,  Marquise  de  Rambouillet,  the 
Arthenice  of  the  "  Grand  Cyrus,"  who  ex- 
ercised the  most  marked,  refining,  and  im- 
proving influence  on  her  age.  Her  hotel, 
with  its  suite  of  rooms  opening  on  one  an- 
other, its  garlands  of  flowers,  itsruW/e,  and 
its  blue  chamber,  was  as  much  an  original 
creation  of  her  own  designing  as"  her 
society ;  and  it  is  altogether  a  mistake  to 
confound  her  and  her  friends  with  the  Pr£ 
cieuses  Ridicules  of  Moliere.*    An  interval 

*  This  comedy  was  acted  for  the  first  time  cm  tb* 

18th  November,  1659.    A  spurious  copy  having  get 

abroad,  Moliere  printed  it  in  1660  with  a  Preface,  in 

which  he  sayB :  "  Les  veritable*  precieu-es  aaraient 

I  tort  de  se  piquer  lorsqu'on  joue  les  ridicule*  qui  lei 
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-  of  many  years,  including  the  subversive 
and  demoralizing  Fronde,  separates  the 
close  of  her  reign,  the  rich  setting  of  her 
sun,  from  the  appearance  of  this  comedy ; 
and  the  term  Pre'cieuse,  made  ridiculous  by 
an  ensning  generation  of  imitators,  was 
first  couferred  and  accepted  as  a  tribute 
and  a  eulogy :  — 

"  All  who  frequented  the  Hotel  de  Rambouil- 
let,*' says  Walckenaer,  "  soon  adopted  nobler 
manners  and  purer  language*  devoid  of  provin- 
cialism. The  women  in  particular,  to  whom 
more  leisure  and  a  more  delicate  organization 
give  a  readier  and  finer  social  tact,  were  the 
first  to  profit  by  the  advantage  which  was  offered 
them  by  this  constant  community  of  cultivated 
minds  and  association  of  persons  unceasingly 
occupied  in  emulating  what  was  most  agreeable 
and  fitted  to  please  in  each.  Consequently  those 
who  formed  part  of  these  assemblies  speedily 
became  easily  distinguishable  from  those  who 
were  not  admitted  to  them.  To  show  the  esteem 
in  which  they  were  held,  they  were  named  the 
Precieuses,  the  Illustrious  :  which  was  always 
given  and  received  as  an  honourable  distinction 
during  the  long  space  of  time  that  the  Hotel  de 
Rambouillet  retained  its  influence." 

Madame  de  Puliga,  after  speaking  of  the 
Hotel  as  that  earthly  paradise  of  which 
Madame  de  Rambouillet's  ruelle  was  the 
centre,  adds :  — 

"  The  ruelle,  a  word  in  daily  use  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century  and  having  then  a  more  ex- 
tended signification  than  in  the  present  day,  it 
will  perhaps  be  necessary  to  explain  more  clearly 
of  what  it  consisted.  The  bed,  at  that  time 
monumental  and  magnificently  adorned,  stood 
in  the  centre  of  one  end  of  the  room,  and  for 
princesses  and  ladies  of  high  quality  it  was 
raised  from  the  ground  by  a  few  steps,  called 
the  estrade.  Near  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and 
dividing  the  apartment,  stood  a  gilt  balustrade, 
each  as  may  still  be  seen  in  the  room  of  Louis 
XrV.  at  Versailles.  Each  side  of  the  bed  within 
that  reserved  space  was  oalled  the  ruelle:  it 
was  often  still  more  enclosed  by  a  colonnade 
reaching  from  the  ground  to  the  ceiling,  and  it 
then  formed  an  alcove, 

"  Madame  de  Rambouillet  was  early  afflicted 
with  a  singular  malady  which  compelled  her  to 
shun  both  fire  and  sunshine  :  she  could  not  en- 
counter either  without  the  blood  boiling  in  her 
veins.  In  her  alcove,  surrounded  by  flowers, 
by  books,  by  the  portraits  of  those  she  loved, 
she  sat  enthroned  and  received  from  all  that 
homage  so  justly  her  due." 

Her  assemblies,  according  to  Walcke- 
naer, dated  from  the  conclusion  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.  (1610),  shone  with  all 
their  lustre  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII., 

« 

Imitent  raal.'*  The  distinction  Is  clearly  drawn  by 
CouMn  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  "Madame  de 
Sable," 


began  to  decline  nnder  the  regency  and 
the  Fronde,  and  had  lost  all  their  social 
supremacy  when  Louis  XIV.  was  of  age  to 
hold  his  court  in  person.  Or  —  to  draw 
the  line  still  more  definitely  between  the 
intellectual  or  literary  epochs  popularly 
confounded  —  Malherbe,  Corneille,  Balzac, 
and  Voiture*  belong  almost  entirely  to  the 
first:  Snirit-Evremond,  Menage,  Sarrasin, 
Chapelatn,  principally  to  the  second :  Pas- 
cal, Bossuet,  Moliere,  La  Fontaine,  Racine, 
Boileau,  Pellisson,  to  the  third.  The  high- 
est testimony  in  favour  of  this  salon  and 
its  founder  was  given  by  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  French  preachers  from  the  pul- 
pit. In  his  funeral  -sermon  on  the  death  of 
Madame  de  Rambouillet's  daughter  Julie, 
Fldchier  thus  introduced  and  apostrophized 
(as  it  were)  the  recollections  of  his  youth : 

"  Po  yon  remember  those  rooms  which  are 
still  regarded  with  so  much  veneration,  where 
the  mind  grew  pure,  where  virtue  was  rever- 
enced under  the  name  of  the  incomparable 
Arthenice :  where  so  many  persons  of  quality 
and  merit  met,  composing  a  select  Court,  nu- 
merous without  confusion,  modest  without  con- 
straint, learned  without  pride,  polished  withont 
affectation?" 

To  convey  a  vivid  impression  of  the 
Rambouillet  salon  when  Madame  de  S£- 
vigne  entered  it,  M.  do  Walckenaer  peoples 
it  anew  by  a  fiction  which  he  declares  to 
be,  down  to  the  minutest  details,  in  exact 
conformity  with  fact.  He  chooses  an  after- 
noon in  1644,  when  the  company  are  as- 
sembled to  hear  Corneille  read  his  tragedy 
of  '*  Theodore ; "  and  conspicuous  amongst 
the  gay  group,  besides  the  hostess  and  her 
daughters,  are  the  Princess  of  Conde', 
Rochefoucauld,  the  Duchesse  de  Longtie- 
ville,  the  Marquise  de  Sable*,  the  Duchesse 
de  Chevreuse,  the  Marquis  and  Marquise 
de  Sevigne",  Balzac,  Menage,  the  Scudcrys, 
Bense'rade,  Chapelain,  Voiture,  and  (by  a 
slight  anachronism^  Bossuet.  After  a  fair 
allowance  of  lively  repartee,  they  play 
blindman's-bnff  (colin-maillard)  whilst  wait- 
ing for  the  author  of  the  "  Cid,"  which 
might  be  thought  an  odd  resource  for  such 
an  eminently  intellectual  set,  did  we  not 
recall  Madame  de  Merlin's  avowal  of  a  lik- 
ing for  innocent  games  (les  jeux  innocens) 
with  people  who  are  not  innocent,  and  re- 
member that,  after  Madame  de  Sdvigne' 
had  been  blinded  in  her  turn  on  another 
occasion  at  Madame  de  Chevreuse's,  this 
graceful  impromptu  was  addressed  to  her 
by  M.  de  Montreuil :  — 

*'  Be  toutes  les  facons  vous  avei  droit  de  plaire, 
Mais  surtout  vous  saves  nous  charmer  en  ce 
jour : 
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Voyant  vos  yeux  bandes,  on  vous  prend  pour 

1' Amour : 
Lea  voyant  decouverts,  on  toob  prend  pour 


»» 


sa  mere. 

We  risk  an  imitation :  — 

"  You  charm  when  you  walk,  talk,  or  more, 
Still  more  on  this  day  than  another  : 
When  blinded,  you're  taken  for  Love, 
When  the  bandage  is  off — for  his  mother." 

Blindman'8-bufF,  therefore,  harmonizes 
well  enough  with  gallantry  ;  and  we  learn 
from  the  best  authority  that  a  good  deal 
of  sentiment,  or  simulated  passion,  seldom 
penetrating  below  the, surface  or  leading  to 
scandal,  gave  piquancy  to  the  commerce 
between  the  sexes  in  this  society. 

••  Love,"  says  Mademoiselle  de  Scude"ry,  "  in 
the  Court  of  Paphos  (Paris)  is  not  a  simple 
passion,  as  in  other  countries,  but  a  passion  of 
necessity  and  good  breeding.  All  men  must  be 
enamoured,  and  all  women  loved.  None  are 
indifferent;  and  coldness  of  heart,  to  those  who 
are  capable  of  it,  is  reproved  as  a  crime.  It  is 
considered  such  a  reproach  to  be  free  of  all  ties, 
that  those  who  are  not  in  love  pretend  to  be  so. 
...  It  is  permitted  to  the  ladies  to  employ  a 
few  innocent  artifices  to  subdue  the  hearts  of 
men.  The  desire  to  please  is  not  a  crime  :  com- 
placency even  is  laudable,  provided  there  is  no 
meanness.  To  express  all  in  a  few  words,  every- 
thing that  can  render  women  amiable,  and 
cause  them  to  be  admired,  is  allowable,  if  it 
offends  neither  purity  or  modesty,  which  qual- 
ities, in  spite  of  the  prevailing  gallantry  of  our 
island,  are  the  principal  virtues  of  all  the  ladies. 
Thus,  having  discovered  the  means  to  blend 
innocence  and  love,  they  spend  a  life  at  once 
agreeable  and  diverting." 

Cousin  gives  much  the  same  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  played  at  love- 
making.  A  gentleman  might  be  a  ux  pet  its 
soins  as  long  as  it  suited  him  ;  he  might 
even  advance  some  way  into  the  pays  du 
tcndre,  but  if  he  transgressed  the  conven- 
tional lines  of  demarcation,  or  made  seri- 
ous approaches  towards  the  citadel,  he 
would  speedily  find  himself  in  the  position 
of  the  adorer  in  Sucklings  ballad,  when 
his  advances  were  met  with  smiling  indif- 
ference. 

"  I  sent  to  know  from  whence  and  where 
These  smiles,  and  this  relief? 
A  spy  inform'd,  Honour  was  there, 

And  did  command  in  Chief. 
March,  march  (quoth  I),  the  word  straight 
give, 
Let's  lose  no  time,  but  leave  her, 
That  giant  upon  air  will  live 
And  hold  it  out  for  ever." 

The  moral  atmosphere  of  this  seat  of  the 


Muses  and  Graces  was  of  so  bracing  or 
preservative* a  quality  that  the  heroines  of 
the  Fronde,  who  afterwards  allowed  them- 
selves the  most  unrestrained  licence,  the 
Duchesses  de  Longneville  and  de  Che- 
vreuse,  stood  rebuked  by  the  genius  of  the 
place ;  and  the  unmarried  daughters  of  the 
house  received  their  full  share  of  high- 
flown  flattery  and  enphuistic  homage  with- 
out the  semblance  or  suspicion  of  a  taint 
Madame  de  Puliga  speaks  thus  of  one  of 
them  who  did  not  marry  till  past  thirty  :  — 

•■  For  twenty  years  Julie  d'Angennes  was  a 
queen,  the  very  soul  of  the  circle  over  which 
her  mother  presided.  It  was  she  who  inspired 
poets :  men  worshipped  her,  and  women  loved 
her  :  her  amiability  satisified  every  claim  npon 
her;  and  the  lovers  she  discouraged  she  suc- 
ceeded in  not  displeasing.  Her  manners  were 
such  as  may  be  imagined  from  the  school  in 
which  she  had  been  brought  up.  Born  for  the 
world  and  its  pleasures,  she  was  its  delight,  and 
herself  delighted  in  it  Julie  d'Angennes  shared 
the  perilous  maxims  of  her  intimate  friend  the 
Marquise  de  Sable,  that  women  are  created  to 
be  adored;  that  they  alone  inspire  noble  resolu- 
tions; and  that  a  worthy  recompense  for  every 
sacrifice  is  the  bestowal  of  their  esteem  and 
friendship." 

The  Prince  de  Conti  said  of  Voiture, 
"If  he  was  one  of  us,  we  should  not  pat 
up  with  such  behaviour ; "  and  the  remark 
indicates  both  the  position  held  by  men  of 
letters,  not  born  in  the  purple,  and  the  so- 
cial licence  they  assumed  in  the  Hotel 
Rambouillet.  Madame  de  S6vignc*  might 
have  said  the  same  of  her  former  tutor  and 
persevering  admirer,  Menage,  who  em- 
ployed the  language  of  passion  as  freely  as 
a  marquis  or  a  duke;  whilst  she  trifled 
with  him  in  the  precise  manner  which, 
without  driving  him  from  her  or  depriving 
her  of  her  daily  dose  of  flattery,  was  most 
annoying  to  his  vanity  and  fatal  to  his 
hopes.  One  of  Liston's  best  parts  was  an 
old  bachelor  who  boasted,  without  suspect- 
ing why  the  distinction  was  conferred  upon 
him,  of  being  universally  pronounced  a 
safe  man,  with  wiiom  a  husband  or  father 
might  trust  the  prettiest  wife  or  daughter 
without  risk.  This  is  the  very  part  which 
Menage  was  unwilling  to  play.  He  felt 
like  Rogers,  who,  when  Lady  Beresford 
offered  to  take  him  home  from  an  evening 
party,  walked  off  in  a  huff,  complaining 
that  it  was  an  unkind  mode  of  reminding 
him  of  his  age.  One  day,  Menage  happen- 
ing to  call  just  as  Madame  de  ScVignc*  was 
going  out  shopping,  she  told  him  to  pet 
into  her  carriage  and  accompany  her*  The 
savant,  vainly  trying  to  bide  his  pique  un- 
der raillery,  told  her  that  it  was  hard  upon 
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him  for  her,  not  content  with  the  rigorous 
treatment  he  received,  to  appear  to  have 
so  little  fear  of  him  or  of  scandal  in  con- 
nection with  him.  "  Get  into  m y  carriage, 
I  tell  you,"  was  her  rejoinder.  Mf  you 
make  me  angry,  I  will  come  and  see  you  at 
your  own  house."  She  was  as  good  as  her 
word.  Before  leaving  for  the  country,  she 
went  to  bid  him  farewell.  On  her  return 
she  complained  to  him  of  his  not  having 
written  to  her.  "  I  have  written  to  you," 
he  made  answer,  "but  after  reading  my 
letter  over  again,  I  found  it  too  passionate, 
and  thought  it  had  better  not  be  sent." 

If  she  bestowed  a  favour,  it  was  always 
provokingly  before  the  world.  He  relates 
in  Menaglana,  that  he  had  been  holding  one 
of  her  hands  in  his;  and  on  her  withdraw- 
ing it,  M.  Pelletier  said  to  him, "  Voila  le 
plus  bel  ouvrage  qui  soit  sorti  de  vos 
mains."  He  made  the  most  of  these  harm- 
less freedoms.  Finding  himself  alone  in  a 
carriage  with  the  Marquise  de  Lavardin  on 
their  journey  to  the  Rochers,  he  leant  for- 
wards to  kiss  her  hands:  " Monsieur  Me- 
nage," she  remarked  with  a  laugh,  •«  you 
are  conning  your  lesson  (vous  vous  recordez) 
for  Madame  de  SeVigncV1  She  once  (ac- 
cording to  Bussv)  kissed  her  old  master 
before  a  circle  of  admirers,  and  answering 
to  their  looks  of  surprise,  exclaimed,  "It 
was  thus  that  they  kissed  in  the  Primitive 

Church."  t       v 

The  worst  of  these  things  was  that  they 
were  related  without  the  accompanying 
circumstances,  so  that  ill-natured  conclu- 
sions might  be  based  upon  them.  Thus 
Bussy :  — 

••  There  is  no  woman  whe  has  more  wit  than 
she,  and  very  few  who  have  so  much :  her  man- 
ner is  diverting;  there  are  some  who  say  that 
for  a  woman  of  quality,  her  character  is  a  little 
too  reckless.    When  first  I  was  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  her,  I  thought  this  judgment  ridiculous, 
and  I  excused  her  burlesque  under  the  name  of 
gaiety;  now  that  I  am  no  longer  daialed  by  her 
fire,  I  agree  that  she  aims  too  muoh  at  jocular- 
ity.    If  one  has  wit,  and  particularly  this  sort 
of  wit,  which  is  gay,  one  has  but  to  see  her,  one 
loses  nothing  with  her;  she  listens  to  you,  she 
enters  justly  into  all  you  say,  she  divines  you, 
and  leads  you  ordinarily  muoh  further  than  you 
think  of  going.    Sometimes  also  one  opens  a 
wide  expanse  of  country  to  her  :  she  is  carried 
away  by  her  heated  fanoy,  and  in  this  state  she 
receives  with  joy  anything  one  feels  disposed  to 
say  to  her,  provided  it  is  wrapped  up  :  she  even 
replies  with  usury  and  conceives  that  she  should 
lose  ground  if  she  did  not  go  beyond  what  has 
been  said  to  her.    With  so  much  fire,  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  discernment  is  moderate  :  these 
two  things  being  commonly  incompatible,  nature 
cannot  work  a  miracle  in  her  favour.  With  her, 


a  lively  fool  will  always  get  the  better  of  a  seri- 
ous man  of  sense." 

This  was  written  with  studied  malice, 
after  more  than  one  rebuff,  owing  to  that 
very  discernment  which  he  denies.  All 
her  admiration  for  his  brilliant  qualities 
did  not  blind  her  to  his  defects.  The 
worst  that  could  be  truly  said  of  her  was 
what  Zadig  says  of  A?tarte :  "  Unhappily 
confident  in  her  innocence,  she  neglects 
the  necessary  appearances.  1  shall  trem- 
ble for  her  so  long  as  she  has  no  subject 
of  self-reproach."  This  is  the  pith  of 
Joseph  Surface's  sophistical  argument  with 
Lady  Teazle :  "  What  is  it  makes  you  so 
negligent  of  forms  and  careless  of  the 
world's  opinion  ?  Why,  the  consciousness 
of  your  innocence.  What  makes  you 
thoughtless  in  your  conduct,  and  apt  to 
run  into  a  thousand  little  imprudences  ? 
Why,  the  consciousness  of  your  innocence. 
.  .  .  Now,  my  dear  Lady  Teazle,  if  you 
would  but  once  make  a  trifling  faux  pas, 
you  can't  conceive  how  cautious  you  would 
grow." 

There  are  two  other  passages  of  arms 
between  her  and  Manage  which  throw 
light  on  their  relation  to  each  other.  She 
was  in  the  habit  of  making  hiin  the  confi- 
dant of  her  most  secret  affairs.  After  an 
interview  of  this  kind,  he  said  to  her,  "  I 
am  now  your  confessor,  and  I  have  been 
your  martyr."  —  "  And  I  your  Virgin," 
was  her  laughing  retort. 

On  her  inquiring  after  Menage's  health, 
he  replied,  '•  Madame,  je  suis  enrhume."  — 
"Je  la  suis  aussi."     Assuming  the   tutor, 
he  told  her  that,  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  language,  she  should  say,  "  Je  le  suis." 
"  You  will  speak  as  you  please,"  she  sharp- 
ly replied ;  "  but  as  for  me,  if  I  spoke  so, 
I  should  believe  I  had  a  beard  on  my  chin." 
Small  credit  would  redound  to  her  for 
resisting  temptation,  had   there  been    no 
more    dangerous  suitor;    but,   besides  a 
long  list  of   accomplished  courtiers    who 
laid  seige  in  the  received  aud  permitted 
fashion  to  her  heart,  there  was  her  cousin 
Bussy,  in  whom  she  retained  an  affection- 
ate interest  through  life,  always  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  an  unguarded  moment, 
and  utterly  unscrupulous  as  to  the  means 
by  which  he  attained  any  end,  good    or 
bad,  in  love  or"  ambition,  that  he  had  pro- 
posed to  himself.     He  was  also  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  her  husband,  of  whom  he 
says, "  Although  he  had  esprit,  all  the  at- 
tractions of  Marie  could  not  restrain  him : 
he  loved  in  ail  directions,  and  never  loved 
anything  so  loveable  as  his   wife."    She 
did   not   hear    of    his   irregularities,    or 
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turned  a  deaf  ear  to  them  till  he  became 
attached  to  the  celebrated  Ninon  de  l'En- 
clos,  born  to  be  her  evil  genius;  for  won- 
derful to  relate,  her  husband,  her  son,  and 
her  grandson  were  successively  enslaved 
by  this  French  Aspasia  — 

"  Age  could  not  weary  her,  nor  oustom  tire 
Her  infinite  variety." 

The  Marquis  was  boasting  to  BuBsy  of 
an  agreeable  evening  he  had  passed,  add- 
ing, "  You  may  well  believe  it  was  not 
with  your  cousin:  it  was  with  Ninon."  — 
"  So  much  the  worse  for  you,"  replied 
Bussy;  "my  cousin  is  worth  a  thousand 
of  her,  and  if  you  were  not  her  husband, 
you  would  think  so  too."  — "  Likely 
enough,"  rejoined  the  Marquis.  Bussy 
goes  on  to  say  that  as  soon  as  he  could 
get  away  from  the  husband,  he  hurried  to 
repeat  what  had  passed  to  the  wife,  who 
reddened,  as  well  she  might,  with  vexa- 
tion. A  brief  colloquy  ensues :  Madame 
de  S. —  "  You  must  be  mad  to  give  me  such 
advice,  or  you  must  think  me  mad.1' 
Bussy. —  "You  would  be  much  more  so,, 
Madame,  if  you  did  not  pay  him  off  in  his 
own  coin,  than  if  you  repeated  to  him 
what  I  have  told  you.  Revenge  yourself, 
my  fair  cousin :  I  will  go  halves  in  your 
revenge ;  for,  after  ail,  your  interests  are 
as  dear  to  me  as  my  own."  Madame  de 
S. — "  Tnis  is  all  very  fine,  Monsieur  le 
Comte :  I  am  not  so  exasperated  as  you 
think." 

When  he  and  the  Marquis  met  the  next 
day,  the  Marquis  began :  *'  I  suspect  you 
have  let  something  drop  to  your  cousin  of 
what  I  told  you  yesterday  about  Ninon, 
because  she  has  glanced  at  it  to  me."  — 
"  I,"  exclaimed  this  pattern  of  confidants ; 
"  I  have  not  uttered  a  word  about  it  to 
her.  But,  clever  as  she  is,  she  has  been 
so  discursive  on  the  chapter  of  jealousy 
that  she  sometimes  hits  upon  the  truth." 
The  Marquis  went  away  satisfied,  and 
Bussy  forthwith  indited  this  epistle  to  the 
Marquise  :  — 

«« I  was  not  wrong  yesterday,  madame,  in 
distrusting  your  imprudence.  You  have  told 
your  husband  what  I  told  you.  You  must  be 
well  aware  that  it  is  not  on  my  own  account  that  I 
make  you  this  reproach,  for  all  that  can  happen 
to  me  is  to  lose  his  friendship;  and  for  you, 
madame,  there  is  much  more  to  fear.  I  have, 
however,  been  fortunate  enough  to  disabuse 
him.  Besides  he  is  so  persuaded  that  one  can- 
not be  *  honnete  homme  '  without  being  always 
in  love,  that  I  despair  of  ever  seeing  you  happy 
if  you  aspire  to  be  loved  by  him  alone.  But  let 
not  this  alarm  you,  madame;  as  I  have  begun 
to  serve  you,  I  shall  not  abandon  you  in  the 


state  in  which  you  are.  Yon  are  aware  that 
jealousy  has  often  more  power  to  retain  a  heart 
than  charms  and  merit.  I  advise  you  to  give 
your  husband  a  taste  of  it,  my  fair  cousin,  and 
I  offer  myself  to  you  for  that.  If  you  bring 
him  back  by  these  means,  I  love  you  enough  to 
resume  my  first  part  of  your  agent  with  him, 
and  sacrifice  myself  again  to  make  you  happy. 
And  if  he  must  escape  you,  love  me,  my  cousin, 
and  I  shall  aid  you  to  revenge  yourself  on  him 
by  loving  you  all  your  life." 

The  result  is  best  told  in  the  words  of 
Bussy :  —  "  The  page  to  whom  I  gave  this 
letter  found  her  asleep,  and  whilst  he  was 
waiting  till  they  awoke  her,  Sevigne*  ar- 
rived from  the  country.  Having  learnt 
from  my  page,  whom  I  had  not  instructed 
about  the  matter,  not  foreseeing  that  the 
husband  would  arrive  bo  soon;  having 
learnt,  I  say,  that  he  had  a  letter  from  me  to 
his  wife,  Sevigne  took  it  from  him  without 
suspecting  anything,  and  having  read  it  on 
the  instant,  told  him  not  to  wait,  as  there 
was  no  answer.  You  may  judge  how  I  re- 
ceived him  :  I  was  oh  the  point  of  killing 
him,  seeing  the  danger  to  which  I  had  ex- 
posed my  cousin,  and  I  never  closed  my 
eyes  during  the  following  night.  Sdvigne, 
on  his  side,  did  not  pass  a  better  night 
than  I;  and  the  next  day,  after  bitterly 
reproaching  his  wife,  he  "forbade  her  to 
see  me.  She  sent  me  word  of  it,  assuring 
me  that  with  a  little  patience  all  would 
come  right  some  day  or  another." 

It  is  stated  in  this  same  history  that 
Madame  de  Sevigne*  was  devotedly  at- 
tached to  her  husband,  and  that  he  had 
the  fullest  confidence  in  her.  It  i3  there- 
fore Bussy's  wounded  vanity  that  speaks, 
when  he  tries  to  convey  the  impression 
that  either  one  or  the  other  thought  him 
dangerous.  It  was  the  abuse  of  confi- 
dence, the  treachery  of  gentleman  to  gen- 
tleman, that  really  exasperated  Sevigne; 
and  when,  soon  after  this  affair,  he  carried 
his  wife  into  Brittany  and  left  her  there, 
it  was  not  from  any  distrust  or  jealousy, 
but  to  lead  a  life  of  criminal  and  ruinous 
indulgence  without  restraint. 

Ninon  had  a  very  simple  method  of 
keeping  her  numerous  admirers  from  drop^ 
ping  off.  They  were  one  and  all  encouraged 
to  hope.  "Attends  mon  caprice"  was  her 
constant  reply  to  the  more  importunate, 
and  they  apparently  had  not  long  to  wait; 
for  early  in  her  career  she  told°  a  friend 
who  questioned  her  about  the  number  of 
her  caprices,  «*  Pour  le  moment  je  suisamoa 
vingtilme"  Her  sex  was  her  misfortune; 
for  it  was  said  of  her  that  she  had  every 
virtue  which  is  esteemed  in  a  man  of  chiv- 
alrous honour,  in  a    gallant    gentleman; 
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and  she  never  lost  her  hold  on  her  most 
distinguished  contemporaries.  Scarron 
consulted  her  on  his  Romances ;  St.  Evre- 
mond  on  his  Poems ;  Moliere  on  his  Com- 
edies; Fontenelle  on  his  Dialogues;  and 
La  Rochefoucauld  on  his  Maxims.*  There 
is  a  story  of  a  noble  refugee  entrusting 
half  his  fortune  to  an  archbishop  and  half 
to  Ninon.  She  faithfully  fulfilled  her  part 
of  the  trust,  whilst  the  archbishop  utterly 
ignored  his. 

She  soon  flung  over  Sevigne*  for  Ram- 
bouillet  de  la  Sabliere,  to  whom  she  wrote, 
"  I  shall  love  you  for  three  months,  which 
is  three  ages  for  me ; "  and  Se>igne  trans- 
ferred his  equally  volatile  affections  to 
Madame  de  Gondran,  for  whom  he  in- 
curred the  most  extravagant  expenses  and 
was  guilty  of  all  sorts  of  folly.  Some 
strong  remarks  of  a  discarded  admirer, 
the  Abbe  de  Romilly,  having  been  re- 
peated by  Lacger,  private  Secretary  to 
the  ex-Queen  Christine,  at  a  ball,  Sevigne 
threatened  to  cane  him,  and  Lacger,  care- 
fully avoiding  any  hostile  message  or  en- 
counter on  bis  own  account,  told  the 
Chevalier  d'Albret,  another  ancpy  rival, 
that  SeVigne"  had  joined  with  the  object 
of  their  common  pursuit  in  turning  him 
into  ridicule.  The  Chevalier  sent  a  friend, 
the  Marquis  le  Soyecour,  to  demand  an 
explanation  of  Sevigne^  who  declared  that 
he  had  used  no  such  language,  adding  that 
he  made  this  declaration  for  the  sake  of 
truth,  and  by  no  means  to  justify  himself, 
which  he  never  did  otherwise  than  sword 
in  hand.  In  consequence  of  this  answer  a 
meeting  was  arranged  on  Friday,  Febru- 
ary 3, 1651,  at  midday.  Both  were  punc- 
tual to  the  minute.  Scvign^,  who  brought 
the  8 words,  began  by  repeating  that  he 
had  never  said  of  D'Albret  what  had  been 
repeated  to  him,  and  that  he  was  at  his 
disposal.  The  two  antagonists  embraced. 
The  Chevalier  then  said  that  they  must 
fight  all  the  same.  The  Marquis  replied 
that  this  was  his  understanding,  and  that 
he  had  not  come  to  the  place  to  return 
without  doing  anything.  Immediately 
they  take  their  ground,  and  the  combat 
begins.  Sevigne'  makes  three  or  four 
lunges  at  his  adversary,  who  had  his  coat 
pierced  without  receiving  a  wound.  In 
the  act  of  resuming  the  offensive,  he  lays 
himself  open ;  Albret  takes  his  time  and 
stands  on  his  guard  (pare) ;  Sevigne,  rush- 
ing on  his  adversary,  is  run  through  hia 
body  and  falls.  He  is  carried  back  to 
Paris,  where  the  surgeons  immediately  de- 

*  °  Biographic  Unrrereelle."  The  Baron  de  Walck- 
enaer  has  devoted  a  chapter  to  her. 


'  clare  the  wound  mortal.  He  died  the  day 
after,  regretting  to  die  at  twenty-seven. 
His  friends,  or  rather  the  companions  of 
his  pleasures,  had  harried  to  be  present  at 
his  death.  Amongst  them  was  Gondran, 
the  one  amongst  them  who  was  most  sin- 
cerely affected  by  his  loss. 

Such  is  the  detailed  account  of  Conrart 
and  other  contemporary  annalists ;  who 
add  that  he  was  little  regretted,  being,  in 
fact,  an  ill-conditioned,  as  well  as  thor- 
oughly worthless,  fellow.  But  he  is  not 
the  first  ill-conditioned  or  worthless  fellow 
who  has  inspired  a  woman  of  sense  and 
principle  with  A  durable  affection,  and  he 
was  deeply  lamented  by  his  widow.  Her 
first  care  on  arriving  at  Paris  was  to  repair 
a  want  which  she  felt  keenly.  She  had  no 
likeness  of  him,  nor  any  of  his  hair ;  and 
she  took  the  extraordinary  step  of  apply* 
ing  to  Madame  de  Gondran,  who  satisfacto- 
rily responded  to  the  application.  By  way 
of  return,  she  caused  to  be  remitted  to 
this  lady  the  whole  of  her  letters  to  the 
dear  defunct,  which,  according  to  Talle- 
mant,  were  coarse  in  the  extreme.  She 
fainted  away  the  first  time  she  met  the 
Chevalier  d'Albret  in  company ;  and  two 
years  after  the  duel  she  was  observed  to 
turn  pale  and  totter  at  a  ball  at  the  sight 
of  Soyecour  (the  second).  On  seeing  Lac- 
ger, the  cause  of  the  catastrophe,  in  an 
alley  where  she  was  walking  at  Saint- 
Cloud,  she  said,  "  There  is  the  man  in  the 
world  I  hate  the  most,  for  the  injury  he 
has  done  me  by  his  indiscretion/'  Two 
officers  of  the  guards  who  happened  to  be 
with  her  offered  to  horsewhip  him  in  her 
presence.  "  Do  nothing  of  the  kind,'*  she 
said;  *'heis  with  several  of  my  relation?, 
whom  you  would  be  sorry  to  offend."  And 
she  turned  with  her  escort  iuto  another 
alley. 

She  left  Paris  as  soon  as  the  necessary 
arrangements  were  completed,  and  did 
not  return  till  the  ninth  or  tenth  month  of 
the  prescribed  period  of  mourning ;  at  the 
end  of  which  she  is  again  found  mingling 
with  constantly  increasing  eclat  in  the  po- 
litical, literary,  and  gay  world  of  Paris. 
But  that  world  had  undergone  material 
changes,  mostly  for  the  worse,  since  she 
first  entered  it.  The  Fronde  was  at  fever 
heat,  and  Madame  de  Puliga,  following  the 
example  of  her  French  predecessors,  de- 
votes two  chapters  to  the  Fronde.*    But 


*  She  has  merely  abridged  the  ordinary  accounts, 
and  has  obviously  overlooked  documents  that  have 
been  recently  brought  to  light.  Thus,  speaking  of 
the  father  and  mother  of  the  great  Coude,  she 
says,  "The  husband  and  wife  hated  each  other.'* 
The  Duo  d'Aumale  ("  HUtoire    des    Princes  de 
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we  shall  give  oar  readers  credit  for  know- 
ing that  it  was  a  series  of  civil  commotions, 
an  intermittent  civil  war,  lasting  about 
four  years  (1648-1652),  beginning  with  a 
cabal  against  Mazarin  supported  by  the 
Queen  Regent,  Aune  of  Austria,  and  end- 
ing by  the  complete  re-establishment  of 
the  royal  authority.  It  abounded  in  strik- 
ing episodes  and  romantic  adventures; 
placing  in  broad  relief  the  historio  names 
of  Conde\  Turenne,  de  Retz,  Mazarin, 
Rochefoucauld,  the  Duchesse  de  Longue- 
ville,  Anne  of  Austria,  the  Grande  Made- 
moiselle, &c,  &c.,  who  plotted  against  each 
other  in  such  an  entangled  net-work  of 
intrigues,  that,  about  the  time  of  Madame 
de  SeVignd's  return,  they  were  split  into 
five  separate  factions,  engaged  in  a  kind 
of  auinquangular  duel.  The  society  of 
the  Pre'cieuses  was  broken  up,  and  the  most 
select  reunions  were  held  at  the  little  Lux- 
embourg, in  the  apartments  of  the  Du- 
chesse d'Aiguillon,  the  niece  of  the  great 
cardinal.  It  was  there  that  Pascal  first 
attracted  attention,  not  by  logical  or  met- 
aphysical subtlety,  but  by  amusing  and 
ingenious  demonstrations  in  mathematical 
and  physical  science :  — 

"  Que  Ton  vit  bien,  en  ve"rite* 
Qu'un  tres-beau  genie  il  possede; 
£t  Ton  traita  d'Arohimede." 

Fort  Royal  and  the  Jansenists  were  fast 
growing  into  importance,  and  already  ex- 
ercising a  marked  influence.  They  had 
formed  an  alliance,  defensive  and  offensive, 
with  Retz;  with  whom  Madame  de  SeVignd 
aided  fearlessly  and  consistently;  and  be- 
ing thus  constantly  brought  into  contact 
with  the  best  of  them,  she  naturally  fell 
in  with  their  ways  of  thinking  and  their 
views.  Although  their  tendency  was  to 
give  a  more  serious  tone  to  thought,  to  im- 
pose a  beneficial  restraint  on  manners,  and 
to  check  frivolous  occupations,  there  never 
was  a  time  when  amusement  was  more 
eagerly  pursued,  or  intrigues  of  all  sorts 
were  more  rife.  The  Grande  Mademoiselle 
gave  entertainments  on  the  most  magnifi- 
cent scale  twice  a  week,  and  it  was  at  one 
of  these  that  Charles  IL,  then  an  exile, 
proposed  for  her.  They  were  regularly 
attended  by  Madame  de  Sevigne',  who  also 
held  receptions,  which  obtained  notoriety 
by  an  adventure  vividly  illustrative  of  the 
times.    Wo  cannot  find  room  for  the  de- 

Conde,"  vol.  II.  p.  2H)  merely  says  that  they  never 
manifested  much  tenderness  for  one  another,  and 
that  the  husband  was  jealous.  There  are  grounds 
for  believing  that  she  was  much  attached  to  him, 
and  that  Henry  IV.  behaved  to  her  much  as  he  be- 
haved to  the  fair  OabrieUe. 


tails;  but  one  admirer  calls  out  another 
for  not  ceding  the  place  of  honour  in  her 
ruelle ;  and  three  or  four  duels,  with  three 
or  fo  lr  on  a  side,  are  with  difficulty  pre- 
vented by  the  combined  influence  of  the 
ladies  and  the  police. 

The  Comte  de  Lude,  who  entered  the 
list  as  one  of  her  champions  in  this  affair, 
waa  the  suitor  who,  next  to  Bussy,  was 
thought  to  have  the  best  chances  of  success. 
In  the  course  of  the  three  following  years 
wo  find  the  Prince  de  Conti,  Turenne,  and 
Fouquet  (the  magnificent  Fouquet,  who 
was  deemed  all-conquering),  at  her  feet. 
In  fact,  her  suitors  were  as  numerous  as 
the  suitors  of  Penelope  :  — 

"  Not  more  than  twenty-five,  already  cele- 
brated for  her  wit,  her  agreeability,'  her  attrac- 
tions :  free  to  choose  amongst  a  great  number 
of  competitors  eager  to  dispute  her  hand,  suffi- 
ciently conversant  with  the  world  to  make  a 
good  choice.  She  might,  by  a  new  marriage, 
increase  her  fortune,  and  promise  herself  a  hap- 
piness whioh  her  first  husband  seemed  to  have 
made  her  know  only  to  render  the  privation  of 
it  more  painful.  But  if  she  gave  herself  a  mis- 
ter, she  gave  her  children  one.  She  impaired 
their  fortunes  if  a  new  family  compelled  the 
division  of  her  property.  Could  she  flatter  her- 
self in  that  case  with  being  able  to  preserve  the 
same  sentiments  for  the  two  dear  creatures  to 
whom  she  had  given  birth?  Would  a  divide! 
tenderness  be  always  equally  deep  and  live! j  ? 
.  .  .  If,  then,  a  new  marriage  promised  enjoy- 
ments and  security  for  her  future,  it  offered 
only  losses  and  dangers  for  her  children.  After 
having  made  all  these  reflections,  Madame  de 
Sevigne  did  not  hesitate,  and  took  the  resolu- 
tion to  condemn  her  whole  life  to  widowhood,  to 
consecrate  her  entire  existence  to  her  children." 

So  says  M.  de  Walckenaer.  Bat  we 
hear  of  no  proposals  of  marriage  :  her  prin- 
cipal admirers  were  married  men.  and  we 
suspect  that  the  preux  chevaliers  of  her  time 
bore  a  marked  resemblance  in  one  respect 
to  the  knights  of  the  Arthurian  legend:— 

"  And  still  those  lovers'  fame  survives, 
For  faith  so  constant  shown, 
There  were  two  who  loved  their  neighbours' 
wives, 
And  one  who  loved  his  own."  * 

It  can  hardly  be  otherwise  in  a  nation 
prone  to  gallantry,  where  marriages  of  in- 
clination are  the  exception  and  marriages 
of  reason  the  rule.  Bussy  was  the  husband 
of  a  second  wife,  and  the  father  of  two 
daughters,  when  he  makes  Madame  de 
Sdvigne*  the  reluctant  confidant  of  bis  in- 
trigues with  Mesdames  de  Gonville  and  de 

*  "  The  Bridal  of  THennaUr,"  canto.  IL ;  and  *• 
the  note. 
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Montglat,  in  the  mistaken  hope  of  improv- 
ing by  jealousy  his  position  with  herself. 
He  was  a  gambler,  and  had  just  been  boast- 
ing to  her  of  such  a  run  of  luck  that  no  one 
ventured  to  play  with  him,  when  fortune 
proved  fickle ;  he  was  in  want  of  money 
lor  his  outfit  in  the  coming  campaign,  and 
he  wrote  to  her  to  beg  the  loan  of  ten 
thousand  crowns  on  the  security  of  a  rever- 
sionary interest  to  '  that  amount.  She 
readily  complied,  being  really  glad  of  an 
opportunity  of  obliging  him,  but  the  man- 
agement of  ber  property  had  been  left  en- 
tirely to  her  uncle,  the  Abbe,  and  she 
never  engaged  in  any  pecuniary  transaction 
without  his  advice,  which  was  to  delay  the 
loan  till 'some  preliminary  inquiries  had 
been  made.  Her  hesitation  irritated  Bussy, 
and,  hard  pressed  as  he  was,  he  did  not 
scruple  to  accept  the  loan  of  Madame  de 
Montglat's  diamonds.  These  he  pawned 
for  two  thousand  crowns,  and  then  started 
for  the  army  in  the  worst  possible  humour 
with  his  cousin,  vowing  never  to  speak  or 
write  to  her  again.  It  is  from  this  epoch 
that  the  decline  of  his  fortune  is  dated  by 
his  biographer  —  Ex  illo  retro  Jluere  et  sub- 
lapsa  referri:  — 

"  If  his  rupture  with  her  was  not  the  sole 
cause  of  his  subsequent  mishaps,  it  certainly 
contributed  largely  to  them.  It  is  since  he 
ceased  to  have  her  for  a  friend  and  confidant, 
since  he  hod  no  longer  the  fear  of  her  disap- 
proval before  his  eyes,  since  he  no  longer  stood 
in  dread  of  her  clever  and  useful  raillery,  —  was 
no  longer  encouraged  by  her  praises  nor  en- 
lightened by  her  counsels,  that  he  passed  from 
prodigality  to  disorder,  and  from  gallantry  to 
debauch."  • 

On  his  return  from  the  campaign,  in 
which  he  highly  distinguished  himself,  he 
joined  a  party  of  congenial  spirits,  who, 
with  the  view  of  escaping  the  restraints  of 
the  Holy  Week,  agreed  to  pass  it  at  the 
chateau  of  Vivonne  (first  gentleman  in 
waiting),  four  leagues  from  Paris.  Here 
they  indulged  in  orgies,  little  differing  from 
those  which  the  Hellfire  Club  celebrated 
at  Medenhara  Abbey  under  the  presidency 
of  Wilkes.  The  rumour  spread  that 
they  had  made  a  mockery  of  the  mysteries 
of  religion  and  travestied  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Church.  Coming  to  particulars, 
people  accused  them  of  having  baptized 
frogs  and  sucking-pigs,  and  of  having 
killed  a  man  and  supped  upon  him.  These 
stories  reached  the  JSang,  and  the  perpe- 
trators of  the  scandal  were  banished  from 
Court  and  exiled  to  their  country  houses. 

*  Poitevin.  Introduction  to  the  *4  Hisloire  amou- 
reuse  de*  Gauleit." 


This  was  one  of  the  severest  penalties  that 
could  be  inflicted  on  a  man  of  Bussy 's  am* 
bitious  views  and  lax  habits ;  who  would 
cordially  have  gone  along  with  Bucking- 
ham in  wishing  (as  the  worst  thing  that 
could  befall  a  sentient  being)  that  the  dog 
that  bit  him  "  might  marry  and  live  in  the 
country  with  his  wife/'  He  amused  his 
enforced  leisure,  gave  vent  to  his  irritation, 
and  gratified  his  malice,  by  composing  a 
series  of  lampoons  and  satirical  portraits, 
which  laid  the  foundation  and  at  length 
took  the  form  of  his  "  Histoire  Amoureuse 
dee  Gaules." 

It  was  originally  intended  only  for  a 
small  circle  of  friends;  but,  as  almost  al- 
ways happens  in  such  cases,  he  was  be- 
trayed by  his  vanity  into  showing  it  to 
persons  who  had  no  motive  for  secrecy. 
What  was  worse,  he  lent  the  manuscript 
to  a  new  mistress,  the  Marquise  de  la 
Baume,  for  twenty-four  hours:  she  em- 
ployed them  in  copying  it,  and  within  a 
few  weeks  after  his  return  to  Paris,  the 
worst  passages  had  become  the  subject  of 
comment  in  every  ruelle  about  the  Court. 
Exasperated  out  of  all  patience  on  discov- 
ering the  treachery  of  the  Marquise,  ho 
reproached  her  with  such  bitterness  that, 
with  true  feminine  spite,  she  sent  a  copy 
to  Holland  to  be  printed  with  alterations 
and  additions  of  the  most  mischievous  and 
compromising  sort.  One  of  the  spurious 
passages  reflected  on  the  King ;  and  Bussy 
was  sent  to  the  Bastille,  whence,  after  thir- 
teen months'  incarceration,  he  emerged 
without  official  or  military  rank,  credit,  or 
consideration ;  for  he  had  been  compelled 
to  resign  his  dignities,  and  sell  his  com- 
pany of  light  horse. 

Then  it  was  that  Madame  de  Sevigne* 
came  forward  with  rare  magnanimity  to 
proffer  a  renewal  of  her  friendship  and  a 
full  pardon  for  her  wrongs.  They  were 
of  a  nature  that  few  women  would  have 
pardoned,  unless  the  finest  observers  have 
been  mistaken,  and  all  history  be  false. 
Mrs.  Western  refused  to  prosecute  tho 
highwayman  who  declared  with  an  oath, 
that  such  handsome  b — s  did  not  want 
jewels,  but  peremptorily  insisted  on  the 
dismissal  of  Honor  for  saying  that  Sophia 
was  the  younger  and  handsomer  of  the 
two.  Elizabeth  was  provoked  into  sign- 
ing the  death  warrant  of  Mary  by  the 
letter  in  which  her  personal  defects  were 
spitefully  recapitulated.  Bussy's  utmost 
malice  was  exerted  to  wound  his  cousin 
on  this  the  most  vulnerable  side  of  her 
sex ;  as  when  he  insinuates  that  she  was  not 
chary  of  her  arms,  probably  from  thinking 
that  there  could  be  no  harm  where  there 
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was  no  pleasure ;  *  or  when  he  describes 
her  as  unequal  even  to  her  eyes :  "  She 
has  eyes  of  different  colours,  and,  the  eyes 
being  the  mirrors  of  the  soul,  these  in- 
equalities are  like  a  warning  given  by  na- 
ture to  those  who  approach  her,  not  to 
place  great  reliance  on  her  friendship." 
A  sweeping  charge  of  illiberality  is  based 
on  the  delay  of  the  loan :  "  There  are  peo- 
ple who  place  only  sacred  things  as  limits 
to  their  friendship,  and  who  would  do  all 
for  their  friends  except  offend  God. 
These  people  are  called  friends  up  to  the 
altar.  The  friendship  of  Madame  de 
Cheneville  has  other  limits ;  this  charmer 
is  only  a  friend  up  to  the  purse.  She  is 
the  only  pretty  woman  in  the  world  who 
has  dishonoured  herself  by  ingratitude." 
For  what  was  she  to  be  grateful  to 
Bussy  ? 

Although  she  spontaneously  hurried  to 
his  support  in  his  well-merited  depression 
and  disgrace,  their  intimacy  could  hardly 
be  called  cordial  or  unrestrained,  till  he 
found  an  opportunity  of  doing  her  an  im- 
portant service  in  his  turn.  Fouquet  was 
one  of  the  admirers  who  had  given  mo3t 
umbrage  to  Bussy,  and  was  apparently 
among  the  most  persevering,  for  she 
wrote :  "  With  him  (Fouquet)  I  have  al- 
ways the  same  precautions  and  the  same 
fears,  which  notably  retard  the  progress 
he  would  willingly  make.  I  believe  he 
will  be  tired  at  last  of  always  recommen- 
cing uselessly  the  same  thing."  When  he 
was  arrested  in  1661,  all  his  papers  were 
seized,  and  amongst  them  were  found  sev- 
eral letters  from  Madame  de  Sevigne* — 
Madame  de  Puliga  says  "  amongst  his  vo- 
luminous correspondence;  but  the  whole 
mischief  arose  from  their  being  found  in 
his  cassette  aux  poulets,  the  box  ostenta- 
tiously devoted  to  his  billets  doux  or  love- 
letters.  Her  letters  were  certainly  mis- 
placed in  this  depository.  Her  own  ex- 
plicit explanation  is  contained  in  a  letter 
to  Menage,  which  we  copy  verbatim  for  the 
sake  of  the  spelling  from  the  autograph 
in  the  possession  of  M.  Feuillet  de 
Conches : — 

"  Je  you8  remeroie,  mon  oher  monsieur,  de 
toutea  vos  nouuelles.  II  y  en  a  deux  ou  trois  dans 
vostre  lcttre  que  ie  ne  sauois  point  Pour  celles 
de  M.  Fouquet,  ie  nentenda  parler  dautre  chose. 
Je  pense  que  vous  saues  bieu  le  deplesir  que  iay 

*  "  Jo  ne  sals  si  c'est  parce  que  ses  brasne  sont  pas 
beaux,  qu'ello  ne  lea  tient  pas  trop  chers,  o'est  qu'elle 
ne  s'lmagino  pas  faire  une  faveur,  la  chose  ctant  si 

feneralo;  mais  enfln  les  prend  et  les  balse  qui  ^eut : 
e  pcmse  que  c'cst  assez  pour  lui  persuader  qu'il  n'y 
a  point  de  mal  qu'elle  oroit  qu'on  n'y  a  point  de 
plaislr." — Histoire  amoureuse. 


eu  davoir  este"  trouuee  dans  le  nombre  de  oeOei 
qui  luy  out  esorit  II  est  vray  que  ce  nestait  nj 
la  galanterie,  ni  linterest  que  maaoient  obligee 
davoir  vn  commerce  aveo  luy.  Lou  voit  olaire* 
nacnt  que  ce  nestait  que  pour  les  affaires  de  M. 
de  la  Trousse;  mais  cela  nempesche  pas  que  ie 
naye  este  fort  to*ch6e  de  voir  quil  les  avoit 
mises  dans  la  cassette  de  ses  poulets,  et  de  me 
voir  nommee  parmy  oelles  qui  nont  pao  eu  dee 
sentimens  si  purs  que  moy.  Dans  oette  oeea- 
sion  iay  besoin  que  raes  amis  instruisent  eeuz 
qui  ne  le  sont  pas.  Je  vous  oroy  asses  generenx 
pour  vouloir  en  dire  oe  que  Me.  de  la  Fayette 
vous  en  aprendra,  tt  iay  reoeu  tant  daatres 
marques  de  vostre  auntie  que  je  ne  fius  nails 
facon  de  vous  ooniurer  de  me  donner  encore 
celle-ov."  * 

The  contents  of  the  cassette  were  seen 
by  only  three  persons,  —  the  King,  the 
Queen,  and  the  royal  confessor,  Tellier, 
who  declared  that  Madame  de  SI  vigor's 
letters  were  letters  of  business,  inter- 
spersed with  lively  comments  in  her  man- 
ner on  the  topics  of  the  day ;  but  the 
charity  of  the  circle  in  which  she  mixed 
went  no  further  than  that  of  a  female 
celebrity  of  our  time,  who  mado  it  a  rale, 
she  said,  when  she  heard  any  scandal  of  a 
friend,  to  hope  for  tho  best  and  believe 
the  worst.  The  calumny  was  a  source  of 
deep  annoyance  till  it  gradually  died  away 
from  sheer  emptiness;  and  there  was 
something  peculiarly  aggravating  in  being 
given  by  common  rumour  to  the  financier 
who  maintained,  and  had  done  much  to 
prove,  that  every  woman  has  her  price. 
It  was  in  this  trying  emergency  that  Bussy 
came  to  the  rescue,  and  did  excellent  ser- 
vice by  flinging  down  a  bold  defiance  to 
her  assailants  and  daring  them  to  the 
proof.  When  Rouville,  his  brother-in-law, 
remarked  that  it  ill  became  him,  who  had 
made  so  much  noise  about  her,  to  rebuke 
others,  he  retorted, "  I  only  tolerate  noise 
of  my  own  making.,, 

It  took  three  years  to  prepare  for  Fou- 
quet's  trial,  years  of  wearing  anxiety  for 
his  friends.  When  it  began  it  was  watched 
with  the  keenest  interest  by  Madame  de 
Sevigne",  whose  letters  to  the  Marquis  de 
Pomponne  contain  the  best  account  of 
the  proceedings  which  we  possess.  They 
abound  in  dramatic  scenes  and  incidents : 
they  palpitate  with  emotion;  and  they 
glow  with  such  tender  sympathy  as  to 
have  impressed  Napoleon  with  the  belief 
that  a  warmer  feeling  than  friendship  must 
have  dictated  them.f    But  when  her  feel- 

•  •'  Causerles  d'un  Curleux."  vol.  lil. 

t  "En  lisant  le  proces  de  Fouquet  (dans  'I* 
Lcttres  de  Madame  de  Sevlgue ')  11  remaroruit  qae 
l'lnteret  de  Madame  de  Sevigne  etait  bleu  ebaud, 
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ingswere  touched,  it  was  in  her  nature  to 
run  into  extremes;  her  heart  and  mind 
are  laid  open  for  one  who  runs  to  read. 
She  lets  out  all  because  she  has  nothing 
which  she  has  reason  to  keep  back.  Thus 
after  going  masked  to  see  him  pass  from 
the  court  to  the  prison,  she  writes :  — 

"  I  do  not  believe  he  recognised  me;  but  I 
fairly  own  to  you  that  I  was  strangely  affected 
when  I  saw  him  enter  that  little  door.  If  you 
knew  how  unhappy  one  is  when  one  has  a  heart 
made  like  mine,  you  would  pity  me;  but  I 
think,  from  what  I  know  of  you,  that  you  do 
not  get  off  at  a  cheaper  rate.  I  have  been  to 
see  your  dear  neighbour  (Madame  Duplessts- 
Guenegaud).  We  have  had  a  good  talk  about 
our  dear  friend  (Fouquet).  She  has  seen  Sapho 
(Mademoiselle  Soudery),  who  has  given  her 
fresh  courage.  As  for  myself,  I  will  go  to  her 
to-morrow  to  raise  mine;  for  from  time  to  time 
I  feel  that  I  have  need  of  comfort.  It  is  not 
that  a  thousand  things  are  not  afloat  which 
ought  to  give  hope;  but,  my  God,  I  have  so 
lively  an  imagination,  that  everything  uncertain 
is  death  to  me." 

When  people  began  to  speculate  on  the 
sentence,  when  the  accused  was  literally 
suspended  between  life  and  death,  she 
writes  again :  — 

"  Everybody  is  interested  in  this  great  affair. 
People  speak  of  nothing  else :  they  reason,  they 
draw  conclusions,  they  reckon  on  their  fingers, 
they  are  moved  to  tenderness;  they  fear,  wish, 
hate,  admire,  grow  sad,  are  overcome :  in  a 
word,  my  poor  friend,  the  condition  in  which 
we  are  for  the  moment  is  most  extraordinary : 
it  is  a  thing  divine  —  the  resignation  and  firm- 
ness of  our  dear  unfortunate.  lie  knows  every 
day  what  passes,  and  .volumes  would  have  to  be 
written  in  his  praise." 

When  the  sentence  was  passed,  Decem- 
ber 20th,  she  writes,  "  Praise  God,  Mon- 
sieur, and  thank  Him.  Our  poor  friend  is 
saved.  Thirteen  have  sided  with  M.  d'Or- 
messon  and  nine  with  Sainte-He'lene.  I 
am  beside  myself  with  joy."  She  was 
thankful  for  small  mercies.  The  sentence 
was  confiscation  of  goods  and  perpetual 
exile ;  which  the  gracious  monarch  trans- 
muted to  perpetual  imprisonment.  Ar- 
raigned in  the  name  of  the  public  weal,  at 
the  bar  of  the  French  nation,  or  the  bar 
of  posterity,  Fouquet  would  have  merited 
his  doom*.  But  it  was  hard  on  him  to  be 
condemned  by  a  monarch  who  had  con- 
nived at  his  peculations,  and  only  became 
awake  to  their  enormity  when  his  aspiring 
minister  presumed  to  rival  him  in  splen- 
dour and  in  love.    Misplaced  or  not,  Ma* 

Men  vif,  Wen  tendre.  pour  de  la  simple  amitie."  — 
Manorial  de  Sainte-Iielene. 


dame  de  Sevignd's  sympathy  does  credit 
to  her  heart,  and  in  the  teeth  of  the 
abounding  proofs  of  sensibility  in  her  let- 
ters, it  is  absurd  to  attribute  her  unfailing 
purity  of  conduct  to  coldness,  or  to  deny 
her  the  merit  of  resisting  temptations  to 
which  all  around  were  yielding  without 
reproach.* 

"  Let  conquerors  boast 
Their  fields  of  fame  :  he  who  in  virtue  arms 
A  young  warm  spirit  against  Beauty's  charms, 
Who  feels  her  brightness,  yet  defies  her  thrall, 
Is  the  best,  bravest  conqueror  of  them  all" 

And  no  less  brave  is  she  who  in  virtue 
arms  a  young,  warm  spirit  against  the  se- 
ductive arts  of  a  brilliant  and  dissolute  So- 
ciety like  that  of  which  Madame  de  Se% 
vigne  formed  a  part.  Nor  did  conscious 
weakness  compel  her  to  fly  from  them. 
Madame  de  Puliga  calls  on  us  "  to  respect 
her  when,  a  fond  mother,  she  seeks  re- 
tirement to  devote  herself  to  her  two  chil- 
dren.1' But  she  never  did  seek  retirement 
to  devote  herself  to  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, she  remained  at  Paris  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  giving  them  the  best  edu- 
cation; and  it  was  during  the  most  im- 
portant stages  of  that  education  that  she 
was  the  observed  of  all  observers  in  the 
gayest  circles  of  the  capital.f  Speaking 
of  a  visit  to  Paris  in  1657,  the  Abbe  Ar- 
nauld  writes :  — 

"  It  was  during  this  expedition  that  M.  de 
Sevigne  introduced  me  to  the  illustrious  Mar- 
quise de  Sevigne,  his  niece,  whose  name  cannot 
be  mentioned  without  praise  by  those  who  know 
how  to  value  wit,  agreeability,  and  virtue.  A 
thing  highly  to  her  advantage  and  very  singular 
may  be  told  of  her  :  that  one  of  the  most  for- 
midable pens  of  France  (Bussy)  having  under- 
taken to  calumniate  her  like  many  others,  was 
constrained  by  the  force  of  truth  to  attribute  to 
her  purely  imaginary  defects,  having  been  un- 
able to  discover  any  real.  I  fanoy  that  I  see  her 
still  as  she  appeared  to  me  the  first  time  I  had 
the  honour  of  seeing  her,  —  arriving  in  her  open 
carriage  between  her  son  and  daughter;  all  three 


*  Elle  est  d'an  temperament  froid,  an  mollis  si  on 
en  croit  feu  son  man :  aussi  lui  avait-il  l'obligation 
de  pa  vertu,  com  me  11  disoit:  toute  8a  chaleur  est  a 
1'esprU."  —  Bussy. 

t  "  She  remained  in  Paris  all  the  winter  (1655- 
1656)  and  did  not  even  return,  according  to  her  cus- 
tom, to  the  Kochers  during  the  fine  season.  We 
may  suppose  that  the  animated  pleasures  of  the 
capital  contributed  to  retain  her  there.  ...  It  is 
probable  that  at  the  period  of  which  wo  are  now 
speaking  (1657-1658).  their  education  was  the  motive 
that  retained  her  at  Paris,  and  forced  her  to  remain 
there/'  ( WcUckenaer.)  She  was  at  most  of  the  * 
court  entertainments,  and  was  frequently  the  guest 
of  Fouquet  in  1658 :  her  daughter  being  then  four* 
teen  and  her  son  twelve.  One  of  her  reasons  for 
preferring  Paris  was  that  the  air  of  Brittany  was  bad 
for  her  complexion. 
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such  as  the  poets  represent  Latona  between  the 
young  Apollo  and  the  little  Diana;  so  muoh 
charm  and  beauty  did  the  mother  and  children 
display.  She  did  me  the  honour  of  promising 
me  her  friendship,  and  I  am  proud  of  having 
preserved  to  this  hour  so  dear  and  so  precious  a 
gift.  But  I  should  add,  to  the  praise  of  the 
sex,  that  I  have  found  more  fidelity  in  my  fe- 
male than  in  my  "male  friends,  having  been  more 
often  deceived  by  the  male  and  never  by  the  fe~ 
male.9' 

The  Abbe  was  a  fortunate  man,  and 
probably  a,  safe  one.  In  a  letter  to  ber 
daughter,  in  1667,  Madame  de  Sevigne*  re- 
calls a  similar  group : 

"  Monsieur  de  Pomponne  remembers  a  day 
when  you  were  a  little  girl  at  my  uncle's.  You 
were  behind  a  window,  with  your  brother,  more 
beautiful,  he  says,  than  an  angel ;  you  said  that 
you  were  a  prisoner,  th.it  you  were  a  princess 
banished  from  your  father's  house.  Your 
brother  was  beautiful  like  you  !  you  were  nine. 
He  reminded  me  of  this  day.  He  has  never  for- 
gotten a  moment  when  he  has  seen  you." 

The  interest  she  took  in  them  may  have 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  exclusion 
of  other  interests;  but  we  cannot  agree 
with  those  who  would  fain  convert  her  ma- 
ternal love  into  a  new  virtue,  or  fling 
round  it  an  additional  halo,  by  supposing 
that  she  caught  at  it  and  clung  to  it  as  a 
plank  of  safety  or  a  shield.  If  there  be  a 
passion  or  feeling  inborn  and  instinctive, 
it  is  this.  It  cannot  be  adopted,  or  deep- 
ened for  an  emergency,  at  will.  Her  ex- 
cess of  fondness  for  her  children  was  nat- 
ural and  spontaneous.  It  was  not,  and 
could  not  be,  the  result  of  a  resolution  to 
be  good.  She  could  no  more  have  moder- 
ated than  created  it ;  and  the  result  was 
that  both  boy  and  girl  were  spoiled.  Flat- 
tery and  indulgence  planted  or  fostered  in 
each  the  qualities  that  proved  most  injuri- 
ous or  unamiable  in  after  life.  They  were 
well  taught,  so  far  as  concerns  acquire- 
ments and  accomplishments,  but  the  son 
frew  up  reckless  and  dissipated;  the 
aughter  haughty,  vain,  selfish,  and  cross- 
grained. 

The  advance  of  Mademoiselle  Francoise 
Marguerite  towards  womanhood  is  marked 
by  some  verses  of  Saint-Pavin,  from  which 
it  appears  that  Manon,  as  she  was  called 
in  her  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  year,  was 
annoyed  at  being  so  called :  that  she  was 
beginning  to  form  the  charm  of  her  moth- 
er's society,  where  the  only  name  she  went 
by  was  la  belle  Madelonne:  that,  giving  up 
birds  and  dolls,  she  had  acquired  a  taste 
for  battledore  and  shuttlecock;  a  game 
which  (as  a  well-known  story  proves)  may 
be  turned  to  goocj  account  by  coquetry. 


She  was  also  said  to  be  fond  of  recersi,  a 
game  of  cards.  It  was  when  she  was  about 
a  year  older,  in  the  winter  of  163*2-1063, 
that  she  was  presented  at  court  by  her 
mother  —  moire  pulckrd  filia  pulchrbr  — 
and  she  at  once  took  rank  with  the  re- 
ceived beauties :  — 

"  The  sensation  she  created,"  says  Madame 
de  Puliga,  "  was  great;  ber  beauty  being  of  a 
kind  well  calculated  to  excite  admiration,  though 
in  some  degree  a  tenderness  of  expression  was 
wanting.  To  the  dazzling  complexion  of  a 
blonde  she  united  perfect  regularity  of  features; 
all  her  portraits,  that  painted  by  Mignard  es- 
pecially, represent  her  as  singularly  beautiful. 
There  is  in  her  countenance  a  remarkable  har- 
mony; it  seems  as  if  the  most  critical  eye  coold 
not  wish  her  in  any  single  particular  to  be  oth- 
erwise. Looking  at  this •  amiable  countenance,' 
of  which  Madame  de  Sevigne*  speaks  so  often, 
the  peculiarity  of  her  daughter's  beauty  is  readi- 
ly understood.  Yet  there  was  something  defi- 
cient in  all  this  perfection:  a  lack  of  warmth, 
of  geniality,  absence,  too,  of  all  those  outward 
endearments,  which  rendered  her  mother  so 
fascinating,  and  which  in  the  daughter  silenced 
and  repelled  the  admiration  she  called  forth." 

The  Marquis  de  Trdville,  a  high  author- 
ity, exclaimed,  "This  beauty  will  set  the 
world  on  fire."  Bussy  pronounced  ber  to 
be  the  prettiest  girl  in  France ;  *  and  ia 
La  Fontaine's  dedication  of  a  fable  to  her 
are  these  lines :  — 

"  Vous  qui  naquites  toute  belle, 
A  votre  indifference  pres." 

'  "  Beauty  born  in  every  sense. 
Barring  your  indifference." 

She  herself  was  so  lost  in  admiration  of 
her  own  surpassing  charms  that,  when  her 
ex-master  in  philosophy,  the  Abbe  de  la 
Mousse,  took  the  liberty  of  reminding  her 
that,  like  all  things  human,  they  were  sub- 
ject to  decay,  "  Yes,"  was  her  reply,  "  bat 
they  are  not  decayed  yet."  She  was  right 
enough  here,  and  so  was  the  English  girl 
who,  on  being  reminded  by  her  spiritual 
guide  that  beauty  was  only  skin  deep,  re- 
marked that  this  was  deep  enough  till  peo- 
ple began  going  into  society  without  their 
skins.  It  was  probably  the  indifference  or 
conceit  which  Mademoiselle  betrayed  in 
manner  and  expression  that  led  many  to 
award  the  palm  to  the  mother,  then  thirty- 
seven.    Thus  Manage :  — 

"  Je  l*ai  dit  dans  la  famille, 
Et  je  le  dirai  toujours, 


*  "La plusjolie  file  de  France."  Bat  the  word 
jolt  meant  then  rather  channtng  than  pretty.  Thus 
Madame  de  Sevigne  writes  in  1676,  "  &os  Fnacili 
sont  si  almables  et  si  jolis." 
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Vous  n'aimes  point  votre  fille, 
Ce  miracle  de  no*  jours. 

Par  l'eolat  inoom parable 
De  votre  teint,  de  vos  yeux. 

Par  votre  esprit  adorable, 
Vous  1'eflEaoes  en  tons  lieux." 

Again  we  risk  an  imitation  :  — 

"  Your  lore  for  her's  a  blind, 

Or  you'd  surely  veil  awhile 
Those  mirrors  of  jour  mind, 

Your  eyes,  your"  lips,  your  smile. 
I  say  it  in  all  places. 

I  say  it  in  all  ways. 
Your  brilliancy  effaces 

This  wonder  of  our  days.1 


ft 


Confiding  in  her  daughter's  pride  and 
coldness,  or  led  away  by  the  love  of  pleas- 
ure, Madame  de  Sevigne'  fearlessly  carried 
her  into  the  charmed  circle  where  seduc- 
tions were  rife.  The  young  lady  was  per- 
mitted to  figure  in  ballets  before  the 
King  in  costumes  peculiarly  adapted  to 
shew  off  her  attractions:  as  an  Amazon,  a 
sea-nymph,  and  Oinphale,  in  succession. 
She  was,  of  course,  the  object  of  frequent 
pursuit,  but  the  most  enterprising  gallants, 
after  a  brief  trial,  gave  up  all  hope  of  the 
prize ;  and  when  the  perverted  notions  of 
the  period  marked  or  '*  spotted  "  her  as  an 
object  of  royal  favour,  this  was  deemed  an 
exalted  compliment,  implying  not  the  sem- 
blance of  a  slur. 

In  1668,  when  the  passion  of  the  King 
for  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere  began  to 
cool,  the  Due  de  Rohan  was  trying  to  se- 
enre  the  expected  vacancy  for ,  his  sister 
Madame  de  Soubise,  aud  the  Ducde  Feuil- 
lade  for  Mademoiselle  de  Sevigne\  On 
hearing  this  bit  of  news  from  Madame  de 
Montmorency,  Bussy,  susceptible  as  he 
was  on  the  point  of  family  honour,  re- 
plies, "  I  should  be  very  glad  if  the  King 
would  attach  himself  to  Mademoiselle  de 
Se*vigne\  for  the  damsel  is  a  great  friend 
of  mine,  and  he  could  not  do  better." 
Revolting  as  this  sounds  now,  Bussy  sim- 
ply hoped  his  young  relative  would  obtain 
a  preferment  which  was  coveted  for  their 
wives,  daughters,  sisters,  and  nieces  by  so- 
called  honourable  men.  "  Have  you  heard," 
writes  Madame  de  SeVigne'  to  Madame  de 
Grignan,  in  1671,  *  that  \  illarceaux,  speak- 
ing to  the  King  about  a  place  for  his  son, 
adroitly  took  occasion  to  tell  him  that 
there  were  officious  people  who  busied 
themselves  in  telling  his  niece  that  his 
Majesty  had  some  designs  on  her:  that, 
if  this  were  so,  he  begged  to  be  employed : 
that  the  affair  would  be  better  in  his  hands 
than  in  any  other;  and  that  he  could  bring 
it  to  a  successful  termination  ?    The  King 
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burst  out  laughing,  and  told  him, '  Villar* 
ceaux,  you  and  I  are  too  old  to  meddle 
with  damsels  of  fifteen.'  *' 

By  common   consent,    the  Belle  Made- 
lonne,  with  all  her  beauty,  cultivation,  and 
intelligence,  was  an  uninteresting  person, 
and  year  after  year  passed  away  without 
producing    an    acceptable   suitor  for   her 
hand.     She  inspired    no  passion;  and  an 
alliance  with  her  family  —  Fronde us«  and 
Jansemiste,  with  de  Retz  and  Bussy  for  its 
illustrations  —  offered  small  prospect    of 
rising  in  the  only  place  in  which    young 
ambition  then  could  rise,  at  court.    Tne 
mother's  impatience  and  irritation  at  the 
bad  taste  or  want  of  spirit  in  the  male  sex, 
are  betrayed  in   her  correspondence.    Iu 
reply  to  Bussy  regretting  that  the  young 
lady  had  not  been    so  fortunate   as    her 
friend,  Mademoiselle  de  Brancas,  recently 
married  to  the  Prince  d'Harcourt,  Madame 
de  Stf  vigne*  writes,  «•  The  prettiest  girl  in 
France  is  your  very  humble  servant ;  this 
name  sounds  agreeable  enough,  I  am  how- 
ever tired  of  doing  it  the  honours."    Bus- 
sy replies :  "  The  prettiest  girl  in  France 
knows  full  well  what  I  am  to  her.    I  long 
as  much  as  you  for  another  to  aid  you  in 
doing  the  honours ;  it  is  in  its  bearings  on 
her  that  I  recognize  the  caprice  of  destiny, 
as  well  as  in  my  own  affairs."     A  month 
later,  Madame  de  SeVigne*  resumes :  "The- 
prettiest    girl  in  France  i3  more  worthy 
than  ever  of  your  esteem  and  friendship. 
Her  destiny  is  so  difficult  to  comprehend, 
that,  as  for  me,  I  can  make  nothing  of  it." 
Emblems  and  devices  were  in  vogue,  and 
the  device  of  this  young  lady   (engraved 
on  her  seal)  was  a  pomegranate,  with  the 
motto :  //  piv  (piu)  grato  nasconde  —  im> 
plying  that  her  best  qualities  were  unseettk 
The  precise  contrary  was  the  fact. 

A  husband  was  found  at  last  in  the  pe** 
son  of  the  Comte  de  Grignan,  the  head  of 
an  illustrious  family,  who  had  held  high 
employments  and  buried  two  wives ;  aged 
thirty-seven,  plain  in  person  and  distin- 
guished in  manners.  The  great  event  is. 
thus  announced  to  Bussy  by  Madame:. — 

"  I  must  tell  you  what  no  doubt  will  gweyou 
pleasure.  It  is,  that  at  last  the  «  prettiest  girl 
in  France '  marries  not  the  prettiest  young  man* 
but  one  of  the  most '  honoetes  hommea*  in.th* 
kingdom ;  whom  you  have  long  known..  All  hia 
wives  have  died  to  make  way  for  your  cousin* 
and  even  his  father  and  his  son,  out  of  extraordi- 
nary kindness;  so,  being  richer  than  he  has  ever- 
been,  and  being  moreover  by  his  birth,  by  his, 
establishments,  and  by  his  good  qualities -such: 
as  we  could  wish,  we  do  not  haggle  with  him  as 
it  is  customary  to  do,  but  put  our  trust  in  the 
two  families  that  have  gone  before  us. .  He  ap~ 
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pears  muoh  pleased  at  oar  alliance,  and  as  toon 
as  we  hear  from  his  unole,  the  Archbishop  of 
Aries  —  his  other  uncle,  the  Bishop  of  Uses,  be- 
ing here  —  the  affiiir  will  be  completed  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  As  I  am  a  sufficiently  pre- 
cise lady,  I  would  not  fail  to  ask  your  advice 
and  approbation.  The  publio  seems  satisfied, 
that  is  much ;  for  we  are  so  foolish  that  we  seem 
to  regulate  ourselves  by  that" 

Bussy  replies  that  she  is  right  in  sup- 
posing that  the  news  would  give  him  pleas- 
ure :  '*  There  is  only  one  thing  that  alarms 
me  for  the  prettiest  girl  in  France :  it  is 


When  Athelwald,  says  Hume,  entreated 
Elfrida  to  conceal  her  beauty  from  Edgar, 
''she  promised  compliance,  though  noth- 
ing was  farther  from  her  intention.  Si>e 
appeared  before  the  King  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  the  richest  attire  and  the 
most  engaging  airs  could  bestow  upon  her, 
and  excited  at  once  in  his  bosom  the 
highest  love  towards  herself,  and  the  most 
furious  desire  of  revenge  against  her  hus- 
band." 

The  Comte  de  Grignan  was  appointed 
Lieutenant-General  of  Provence  (virtually 


that  Grignan,  not  yet  an  old  man,   is  al-  Governor)  in  November,  1669,  and  iinme- 
ready  at  his  third  wife ;  .he  uses  up  almost   diately  left  Paris.    Madame  de  Grignan, 


as  many  wives  as  coats,  or  at  least  as 
coaches;  with  this  drawback,  I  think  my 
cousin  fortunate ;  as  for  him,  there  is  noth- 
ing wanting  to  bis  happiness."  The  bride 
elect  was  a  little  staggered  by  the  same 
reflection,  and  although  Bluebeard  was  the 
creation  of  a  later  age,  she  experienced,  by 
anticipation,  an  ill-defined  fear  of  such  a 
character.  Her  scruples  were  got  over,  as 
well  as  the  more  reasonable  objections  of 
Retz,  to  the  uncertainty  touching  the 
Grignan  estates,  which  Madame  SeVigne' 
imprudently  neglected  to  clear  up.  She 
paid  over  the  dowry  (60,000  franca)  with- 
out inquiry,  and  the  marriage  took  place 
on  the  29th  of  January,  1669. 

As  marriages  go,  it  may  be  called  a 
happy  marriage,  in  spite  of  the  pecuniary 
embarrassments  to  which  there  are  fre- 
quent allusions  in  the  letters,  and  in  spite 
of  the  husband's  peculiar  style  of  ugliness, 
which  led  to  his  being  nicknamed  Matou 
(Tom-cat).  "It  is  certain,"  says  M.  de 
Walckenaer,  "that  Madame  de  Grignan 
was  afraid  of  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  King.  When  she  appeared  at  court 
with  her  husband,  whose  ugliuess  formed 
so  strong  a  contrast  to  her  own  beauty, 
not  only  did  she  abstain  from  any  refine- 
ment of  dress,  but  she  ventured  to  shock 
the  despotic  will  of  fashion,  by  hiding 
under  a  far  from  becoming  garment  the 
charms  which  the  young  women  of  her  age 
were  bound  to  display."  In  a  letter  of  the 
following  year,  Madame  de  Se>igne*  asks : 
"  Do  you  remember  how  sick  we  were  of 
that  horrid  black  cloak  ?  This  disregard 
of  appearance  was  that  of  a  virtuous 
woman;  M.  de  Grignan  may  thank  you 
for  it ;  but  it  was  very  tiresome  for 
the  lookers-on."  There  was  a  Lady  Edge- 
worth  who,  in  consequence  of  the  marked 
admiration  of  Charles  IL  at  her  presenta- 
tion, refused  to  attend  his  court  a  second 
time.  But  one  of  the  darkest  catastro- 
phies  in  English  history  was  brought 
about  by  the  opposite  behaviour  of  a  wife. 


detained  by  her  confinement    and   other 
causes,  did  not  join  him  tillJanuary,  1671; 
and  this,  the  first  separation  of  mother  and 
daughter,  is  the  turning-point  of  their  com- 
mon history ;  and,  according  to  the  biog- 
raphers, the  starting-point  of  the  mothers 
epistolary  fame.    Expressing  the  popular 
notion,  Madame  de  Puliga  says,  "  The  let- 
ters of  Madame  de  SeVigne*  would  not  be 
the  monument  of  genius    they  are,  had 
Madame  de  Grignan  remained  in  Paris;  bat 
not  at  such  a  price  would  Madame  de  S6- 
vigne*,  we  feel  sure,  have  bought  the  emi- 
nent place   posterity  has  awarded  her." 
She  was  forty-five  in  1671,  and  had  been 
an  assiduous  correspondent  since  she  was 
fifteen.     She  had  already  written  most  of 
the  letters  to  Bussy,  which  laid  the  found- 
ation of  her  fame:  the  letters   to   Potn- 
ponne  on  the  trial  of  Fouquet,  and  the 
letters  to  Coulanges  describing  the  Grande 
Demoiselle    and   Lauzun  romance.    She 
would  have  gone  on  writing  in  the  same 
fashion  in  any  case,  but  she  was  evidently 
stimulated  into  restless,  feverish  activity 
by  her  passion  for  her  daughter :  her  pen 
was  consequently  more  prolific  upon  gen- 
eral topic*,  and  we  are  exclusively  indebt- 
ed to  the  separation  for  the  passages  in 
which  her  maternal  love  is  so  exquisitely 
delineated  and  expressed. 

But  was  that  passion  an  improving  or 
elevating  one  ?  Did  it  strengthen  her 
mind?  Was  it  creditable  to  her  under- 
standing? Was  it  not  positively  in- 
i'urious  both  to  the  object  and  herself? 
1.  de  Walckenaer  says  that  she  had  strong 
literary  tendencies,  but  that  maternal 
love  was  to  her  what  the  love  of  fame 
was  to  other  gifted  women  who  wrote 
books,  and  that  her  daughter  was  the  sole 
public  she  cared  about.  If  so,  the  world 
may  have  lost,  instead  of  gaining,  by  her 
unrestrained  tenderness.  St.  Simon  terms 
it  her  sole  defect;  and,  speaking  of  Ar» 
nauld  d'Andilly,  she  writes  to  her  daugh- 
ter:— 
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"  He  scolded  me  very  seriously,  and  told  me 
I  was  mad  not  to  think  of  converting  myself; 
that  I  was  a  pretty  pagan ;  that  I  made  you  my 
idol:  that  this  sort  of  idolatry  was  as  dangerous 
as  any  other,  though  appearing  less  oriminal  to 

Far  from  thinking  it  criminal,  she  took 
pride  in  it.     She  writes  from  Livry :  — 

•• 1  make  a  little  La  Trappe  of  this  place:  I 
wish  to  pray  to  God  and  make  a  thousand  reflex- 
ions. I  intend  to  fust  a  great  deal  for  all  sorts 
of  reasons,  and  above  all  m*ennuyer  for  the  love 
of  God.  Bat,  my  dear  daughter,  what  I  shall 
do  much  better  than  all  this,  is  to  think  of  you. 
I  have  done  nothing  else  since  I  got  here;  and, 
unable  to  contain  my  emotions,  I  have  seated 
myself  to  write  to  you  at  the  end  of  the  little 
dark  walk  you  like  so  much,  on  the  mossy  bank 
on  which  I  have  seen  you  recline.  But,  my 
Qod!  where  have  I  not  seen  you  here?  And 
bow  all  these  thoughts  pierce  my  heart!  There 
is  not  a  place,  a  spot,  neither  in  the  house,  nor 
in  the  church,  nor  in  the  country,  nor  in  the 
garden,  where  I  have  not  seen  you.  In  some 
way  or  other,  I  see  you;  you  are  present  to  me; 
I  think  and  think  again  of  all:  my  head  and 
my  mind  are  racked ;  but  I  turn  in  vain,  I  seek 
in  vain:  that  darling  child  whom  I  love  so  pas- 
sionately, is  two  hundred  leagues  away:  I  have 
her  no  longer;  and  then  I  weep  without  re- 
straint •» 

This  is  genuine ;  yet  the  letters  in  which 
the  same  sentiment  is  produced  and  repro- 
duced in  touching  forms  of  inexhaustible 
variety,  bear  a  strong  analogy  to  poetical 
compositions  like  Petrarch's  Sonnets  and 
Tennyson's  In  Memoriam.  Except  at  the 
commencement,  they  spring  quite  as  much 
from  the  imagination  as  -the  heart :  the 
complaint,  or  sorrow,  becomes  by  habit  a 
luxury;  and  the  writer  finds  a  positive 
pleasure  in  exciting  her  fancy  and  then 
following  its  flow. 

Conscious  as  she  must  have  been  of  her, 
daughter's  defects  of  heart  and  temper, 
she  writes  in  1686 :  — 

"  Is  there  any  one  in  the  world  more  enlight- 
ened, and  more  penetrated  with  wisdom  and  with 
your  duties  than  you  are  ?  You  know  full  well 
that  you  are  abtve  others;  you  have  wisdom, 
judgment,  discernment;  uncertainty,  because 
you  are  too  enlightened ;  cleverness,  insinuation, 
purpose,  when  you  will;  prudence,  firmness, 
presence  of  mind,  eloquence,  and  the  gift  of 
being  loved  when  you  desire  it,  and  sometimes  a 
great  deal  more  than  you  desire.  Paper  is  not 
wanting,  nor  the  materials  to  fill  it;  but  to  say 
all  in  a  word,  you  have  in  you  all  that  is  requi- 
site to  be  whatever  you  aspire  to.  There  are 
some  people  in  whom  the  stuff  is  wanting.  •  .  . 
My  child,  do  not  complain." 

In  the  intercourse  between  these  ladies, 


the  maxim,  "  The  absent  are  always  in  the 
wrong,"  was  reversed.  It  was  only  when 
separated  that  they  agreed ;  and  their  oc- 
casional meetings  were  invariably  followed 
by  heartburnings  and  regrets.  As  a  mar- 
ried woman,  wrapped  up  in  her  husband, 
her  children  and  her  establishments,  Ma- 
dame de  Grignan  felt  the  ridicule  of  being 
petted  and  fondled  like  a  child,  and  some- 
times allowed  her  temper  to  get  the  better 
of  her  vanity,  In  1671,  Madame  de  Se- 
vigne  writes: 

"  You  tell  me  I  have  been  unjust  on  the  sub- 
ject of  your  affection  for  me,  but  I  have  been 
so  even  more  than  you  imagine;  I  hardly 
dare  own  to  you  to  what  extent  I  carried  my 
folly.  I  have  imagined  you  felt  an  aversion  to 
me,  and  I*  have  believed  it  because  I  fancied 
your  behaviour  towards  me  was  that  which  I 
should  adopt  towards  those  I  hate;  and  only 
consider,  I  believed  this  dreadful  thing  when 
most  ardently  wishing  the  contrary!  In  such 
moments  —  I  must  lay  bare  to  you  my  entire 
weakness  —  if  any  one  had  thrust  a  poniard 
into  my  heart  it  would  not  have  wounded  me  so 
mortally  as  that  fancy." 

In  1677 ;  "  Let  us,  my  child,  re-establish 
our  reputation  by  another  journey,  when 
we  will  be  reasonable,  that  is  you;  and 
when  we  shall  not  be  told, '  You  are  killing 
one  another.' " 

Madame  de  Sevigne  was  an  irreproachable 
administrator  of  her  own  property,  never 
got  into  debt,  and  gave  her  son  the  best 
advice  on  that  subject;  but,  on  hearing 
that  a  marchande  of  Paris  had  been  en- 
deavouring to  get  some  money  due  to  her 
from  the  Grignans,  she  writes :  — 

"  Imagine  making  a  journey  of  five  hundred 
miles  to  ask  for  money  from  persons  who  send 
what  they  can,  and  are  dying  to  send  more! 
No  person's  arrival  at  Grignan  could  more  have 
astonished  me.  When  I  heard  it,  I  actually 
screamed.  You  are  reasonable,  and  did  well 
not  to  ill-use  her ;  but  how  did  you  get  out  of 
her  clutches  and  of  her  inundation  of  words  in 
which  one  is  drowned  ?  " 

For  once,  she  hazarded  a  sensible  remon- 
strance against  the  high  play  in  which  the 
Grignans  indulged  :  — 

"  I  hear  on  different  sides  that  you  both  lose 
all  you  stake.  Why,  why,  such  ill-luck  ?  why 
that  perpetual  little  drain  I  have  always  found 
so  inconvenient  7  .  .  . 

"  Continued  ill-luck  provokes  and  offends. 
We  hate  thus  to  be  mocked  by  Fortune.  The 
advantage  others  have  over  us  is  humiliating, 
though  it  be  only  a  trifle.  My  love,  Nicole  ex- 
presses that  so  well.  I  hate  Fortune,  and  am 
well  convinced  that  she  is  blind  to  treat  you  in 
such  a  fashion.  If  she  had  but  one  eye,  you 
would  not  be  so  unlucky." 
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And  again,  a  month  afterwards  :  — 

"You  have  wonderful  ill-luck;  you  always 
lose.  This  swallows  up  a  great  deal  of  money. 
I  cannot  believe  you  have  enough  not  to  feel 
these  continual  losses.  Take  my  advice,  dc  not 
persist.  I  feel  more  than  you  do  that  perpetual 
ill-luck.  Remember  that  you  have  spent  all 
that  money  without  diverting  yourself.  Quite 
the  contrary;  you  have  given  five  or  six  thou- 
sand francs  to  bore  yourself.  My  ohild,  I  am 
getting  too  earnest;  you  must  say,  like  Tartuffe, 
•  It  is  an  excess  of  seal.*  " 

A  complete  contrast  to  his  sister,  Charles, 
Marquis  de  SeVigne*  (born  in  1648),  was 
endowed  with  his  mother's  joyous  temper- 
ament and  much  of  her  ready  wit.  When 
under  the  same  roof  with  her,  he  fell  in 
with  her  tastes  and  ways,  walked,  talked, 
and  read  with  her,  and  was  a  most  delight- 
ful companion,  which  may  be  one  reason 
why  she  never  idealizes  him  when  absent. 
He  was  brave  and  honourable,  and  had 
served  with  distinction ;  but  he  was  dissi- 
pated and  extravagant,  a  sort  of  Charles 
Surface  in  his  way.  The  third  Earl  of 
Orford  defined  timber  "  an  excrescence  on 
the  earth's  surface,  placed  there  for  the 
payment  of  debts.''  Lord  Alvanley  hav- 
ing sent  orders  for  the  cutting  down  of 
more  timber  on  his  estate,  the  agent  wrote 
that  "  there  was  nothing  left  standing  but 
the  sign-posts."  —  "  Then  cut  them  down." 
The  Marquis  de  Scvigne*  entertained  the 
same  view*  of  the  final  cause  of  timber. 
His  mother  writes,  in  1680 :  — 

"  I  was  yesterday  at  the  Buron,  and  returned 
at  night  I  thought  I  must  have  cried  on  see- 
ing the  degradation  of  this  estate.  It  possessed 
the  oldest  trees  in  the  world ;  and  my  son  dur- 
ing his  last  journey  had  them  felled.  He  also 
sold  a  little  clump  which  was  truly  beautiful. 
All  this  is  pitiable.  He  carried  off  four  hun- 
dred pistoles,  of  which  he  had  not  a  sou  remain- 
ing a  month  after.  It  is  impossible  to  under- 
stand what  he  does,  nor  what  his  stay  in  Brit- 
tany cost  him,  where  he  was  like  a  beggar,  for 
he  had  sent  back  his  footmen  and  his  coachman 
to  Paris,  and  he  had  no  one  but  Larchemin  with 
him  in  this  town,  where  he  remained  two 
months.  He  has  found  out  how  to  spend  with- 
out keeping  up  an  appearance,  how  to  lose  with- 
out gambling,  and  now  to  pay  without  getting 
out  of  debt;  always  a  thirst  for  and  a  want  of 
money  in  peace  as  in  war.  It  is  an.  abyss  of  I 
kuow  not  what,  for  he  has  not  a  single  fancy, 
but  his  hand  is  a  crucible  in  which  gold  melts. 
My  ohild,  you  must  endure  all  this.  All  those 
afflicted  dryads  I  saw  yesterday,  all  those  ven- 
erable rural  deities  who  no  longer  know  where 
to  find  shelter,  all  those  old  crows  established  for 
two  centuries  in  the  horror  of  those  woods, 
those  owls,  who  in  this  obscurity  announced  by 
their  mournful  cries  the  miseries  of  all  men  — 


all  this  yesterday  uttered  plaints  to  me  that 
sensibly  touched  my  heart;  and  who  knows  that 
some  of  those  old  oaks  have  not  spoken,  like  the 
one  in  which  Clorinde  was  7  *  This  place  was  a 
place  of  enchantment,  if  there  ever  was  one." 

His  affair  with  Ninon  made  her  tremble 
for  his  religious  principles,  to  which,  like 
other  French  mothers,  she  attached  more 
importance  than  to  his  morals :  — 

"  But  how  dangerous  she  is,  that  Ninon!  If 
you  knew  how  she  discourses  on  religion,  70a 
would  be  horrified.  Her  zeal  to  pervert  young 
men  is  equal  to  that  of  a  Monsieur  de  St.  Ger- 
mains  whom  we  once  saw  at  Livry.  She  says 
your  brother  has  the  simplicity  of  a  dove." 

Soon  afterwards :  — 

"  Ninon  has  thrown  him  over :  he  was  un- 
happy when  she  was  fond  of  him  :  he  is  in  des- 
pair at  her  oaring  for  him  no  longer,  and  so 
much  the  more  that  she  does  not  speak  of  him 
with  much  respect  She  says  he  has  a  soul  of 
bouillit  a  body  of  wet  paper,  a  heart  of  pump- 
kin fricasseed  in  snow." 

Besides  lavishing  the  most  fulsome 
praises  on  the  daughter's*  beauty,  which 
was  real,  the  mother  expatiates  on  her  pop- 
ularity, which  was  entirely  fabulous :  — 

"  Madame  du  Que*  has  written  to  Monsieur 
de  Coulanges  that  you  are  as  beautiful  as  an 
angel.  She  is  charmed  with  you,  and  well 
pleased  with  your  politeness.  ...  Do  yon 
know  that  to  be  remembered  by  you  is  consid- 
ered a  fortune  ?  Those  who  are  not,  long  for 
the  distinction.  The  word  you  sent  for  my  aunt 
is  beyond  price;  you  are  very  far  from  forgot- 
ten." 

Bussy  says,  in  a  letter  to  Madame  de 
Scuddry,  in  1678 :  — 

"  That  woman  [Madame  de  Grignan]  hoi 
wit  but  of  so  sour  a  kind,  her  pride  is  so  in- 
supportable, that  she  will  make  herself  as  many 
enemies  as  her  mother  has  made  friends  and 
admirers." 

In  addition  to  the  drain  on  her  resources 
from  the  son's  extravagances,  she  was  fre- 
quently sending  presents  to*  her  daughter: 
a  pearl  necklace,  for  which  she  paid  twelve 
thousand  livres,  being  one.  She  was  there- 
fore occasionally  obliged  to  put  the  screw 
on  her  farmers  and  agents,  who  were  al- 
ways in  arrear.  Starting  for  Brittany  in 
1689,  she  writes :  "  I  am  going  like  a  fury 
to  be  paid.  I  am  determined  not  to  listen 
to  any  excuses.  It  is  a  singular  thing 
what  a  quantity  of  money  is  owing  to  me. 
I  shall  always  be  saying  like  the  Avon: 
4  Money,  money  1 ' "    She  relents  a  little  on 

•  She  refers  to  the  18th  canto  of  Tas»o'i  M  Jens* 
jom  Delivered." 
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arriving.  "  What  annoys  me  is  to  be  do- 1  Betz  was  said  to  bare  been  provoked  by 
ing  barm ;  but  when  I  play  at  drowning, '  one  of  himself  by  Rochefoucauld,  shewn 
and  I  ask  myself  which  am  I  to  drown,  him  by  Madame  de  Se>igne\  Speaking  of 
Monsieur  de  la  Jarie  (a  farmer)  or  myself,  Madame  de  la  Fayette's  erief  at  his  death, 
without  hesitation  I  say,  Monsieur  de  la  she  says :  "  Nothing  could  be  compared  to 
Jarie,  and  that  gives  me  courage/'  Her  the  confidence  and  charm  of  their  friend- 
courage  rapidly  melts  away :  '*  It  is  true  j  ship :  my  daughter,  think  of  it ;  you  will 
that  since  1  have  arrived  here,  I  have  been  see  that  it  is  impossible  to  sustain  a  greater 
giving  away  rather  large  sums :  one  morn- !  loss,  and  one  which  time  can  less  easily 
tog  800  francs,  another  10O0,  another  500^,  compensate.  /  have  not  quilted  her  during 
&c  It  seems  I  am  joking,  but  it  is  a  too  J  all  those  days."  She  writes  to  her  daugh- 
poutive  fact.  I  find  farmers  and  millers .  ter  in  1671 :  "  Did  you  not  think  the  five 
who  owe  me  these  sums,  aod  who  have  not ,  or  six  fables  (La  Fontaine's)  charming 
a  sou  to  pay  me :  so  I  am  compelled  to  '  that  are  in  'the  volume  I  sent  you  ?  We 
give  it  to  them."  Fond  as  she  was  of  i  were  all  enchanted  with  them  at  M.  de  la 
town  life,  she  has  an  unaffected  fondness  Rochefoucauld's,  and  we  learnt  by  heart 
for  rural  enjoyments,  and  there  is  a  natural  { 'Le  Singe  et  le  Chat/"  Several  of  the 
ring  in  her  burst  of  pleasure  at  being  rid  fables  were  submitted  in  manuscript  or 
of  some  pretentious  acquaintance  at  Vichy  :  read  to  her  prior  to  publication. 

"  At  last  I  am  going  to  be  alone,  and  I  am  I  .  She.  wa»  «ill  more  devoted  to  her  dis- 
very  delighted  at  it  .  .  .  Provided  they  don't  tinguished  relative,  de  Retz,  whom  she 
oarry  the  country  off  with  them,  the  river,  the  called  "  the  hero  of  the  breviary,  by  way 
hundred  of  little  woods  and  streams,  the  fields,  of  contrast  to  Turenne,  "  the  hero  of  the 
sad  the  peasants  who  dance  in  the  fields,  I !  sword."  In  one  letter  she  actually  goes 
consent  to  bid  adieu  to  all  the  rest.  The  conn-  the  length  of  telling  her  daughter :  "  The 
try  alone  will  oure  me."  dear  Cardinal  has  nearly  put  you  out  of 

Whether  in  town  or  country,  she  was  ™T  £ead.M  In  another:  "I  must  see  our 
never  without  objects  of  interest.  She ,  Cardinal  to-ni?ht.  I  must  pass  an  hour 
read  a  great  deal:  she  fixed  each  Cynthia  or  two  with  him  before  he  goes  to  bed. 
of  the  minute ;  and  there  was  no  phase  of  I  Again,  *<  We  strive  to  amuse  our  dear  Car- 
the  national  miud  which  she  let  pass  unob-  <*inal  5 "  and  after  mentioning  that  she  had 
served,  no  fleeting  fashion  in  speculation  been  of  the  party  when  Corneille,  Boileau 
or  sentiment  with  which  she  did  not  fail  and  Moliere  read  their  newest  works  to 
in  sufficiently  to  mark  its  tendency  and  him,  she  adds,  "  It  is  all  they  can  do  for 
appreciate  its  force.  The  attached  friends  bis  service,  and  it  is  not  little."  Not  one 
with  whom  she  lived  in  intimacy  were  so  of  her  numerous  letters  to  him  has  been 
numerous  that  the  puzzle  is  how  she  found  preserved.  * 

time  for  all  of  them.  Her  bterary  taste  and  her  prescience 

The  Duchesse-  de  Longueville  was  the  were  long  calle<*  in  question  on  the  sup- 
dream  of  Rochefoucauld  in  his  prime,  Ma- 1  position  of  her  having  said,  "Racine  pas- 
dame  de  la  Fayette  his  consolation  in  his  *ra  comme  le  cafi>%  —  neither  Racine  nor 
decline.  She  said  of  him,  "  II  m'a  donne  coffee  having  passed  away  or  blown  over, 
de  I'esprit,  mais  j'ai  reforme  son  coeur." ,  She  said  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  phrase 
Madame  de  Se>igne*  was  with  them  almost  is  La  Harpe's,  based  on  a  pure  fiction  of 
daily,  and  formed  one  of  the  circle  at !  Voltaire's.  On  the  16th  March,  1672,  she 
Bochefoncauld's  house,  to  whom  he  read  wrote : "  Racine  writes  plays  for  La  Champ- 
his  Maxims  for  the  express  purpose  of  in-  mesld :  *  this  is  not  writing  them  for  ages 
viting  comment  In  reference  to  his  suf-  to  come.  If  ever  he  ceases  to  be  m  love, 
ferings  from  the  gout,  she  writes:  « His  ;  it  will  be  no  longer  the  same  thing.  Our 
chateau  en  Espagne  is  to  be  well  enough  old  friend  Corneille  for  ever,  then.  Four 
to  be  carried  to  his  friends'  houses  or  into  years  later,  March  10th,  1076 :  "  There  you 
his  carriage  to  take  the  air. . . .  He  begged  are,  then,  cured  of  coffee  for  good  and  all : 
I  would  tell  you  that  those  racked  on  the  Mademoiselle  de  Men  has  also  banished  it, 
wheel  only  suffer  one  moment  what  he  un- '  After  such  mishaps  can  we  count  upon  for- 
dergoes  half  his  life,  and  that  he  looks  for  tune  V  "  It  is  only  by  tearing  these  pas- 
death  as  his  coup  de  graced  When  his  son  sages  from  the  context,  garbling  them,  end 
was  killed  and  his  grandson  wounded  at  placing  them  in  juxtaposition,  that  the 
the  passage  of  the  Rhine :  "  I  have  seen  semblance  of  authority  can  be  produced 
his  heart  °laid  bare  in  this  cruel  affliction:  by  Voltaire  when  he  states,  "Madame  de 
he  is  in  the  first  rank  of  all  I  know  for  Signs'  is  constant  in  the  belief  that 
courage,  merit,  tenderness,  and  reason.  I 
say  nothing  of  his  wit  and  his  agreeability."      •  The  actress  with  whom  Charles  de  Sevlgne  fell 


The  admirable  character  of  him  by  de .  *»  love. 
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farther  in  the  Preface  to  "  Irene :  "  — 

' '  We  are  indignant  with  Madame  de  Sevignd, 
who  wrote  bo  well  and  judged  so  badly.  .  .  . 
We  are  disgusted  by  this  wretched  party  spirit, 
with  its  blind  prejudice,  which  makes  her  say, 
*  The  fashion  of  admiring  Racine  will  pass  away 
like  the  fashion  of  coffee. • " 

When  Racine  was  first  set  up  as  the  rival 
of  Corneille,  the  court  and  the  playgoing 
public  were  divided  into  two  factions,  and 
Madame  de  Sevigne  eagerly  upheld  her 
old  friend  and  favourite  Corneille.*  When 
coffee  was  first  introduced,  she  complained 
of  its  heating  properties  and  recommended 
the  dilution  of  it  by  milk.  As  the  warmth 
of  controversy  cooled,  she  became  one  of 
the  most  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Racine, 
and  one  of  her  biographers,  M.  Aubenas. 
suggests  that  the  merit  of  inventing  cafe 
au  (ail  is  due  to  her.f 

•'  We  sup  every  evening  with  Madame  Scar- 
ron," writes  Madame  de  Serigne*  in  1671 ;  "  she 
has  an  amiable  mind  and  marvellously  straight 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  hear  her  reason  on  the  horri- 
ble agitations  of  a  country  (the  Court)  she 
knows  well:  the  despair  felt  by  D  when  her 
place  seemed  so  miraculous;  the  oontinual  rages 
of  Lauzun,  the  gloomy  chagrin  and  melancholy 
ennui  of  the  ladies  of  St.  Germain,  —  and  per- 
haps the  most  envied  (Madame  de  Montaplan) 
is  not  exempt :  it  is  pleasant  to  hear  her  talk 
about  all  this.  These  discourses  lead  us  some- 
times very  far  from  morality  to  mortality,  one 
while  Christian  and  one  while  political  We 
often  speak  of  you  :  she  likes  your  mind  and 
your  manners;  so,  when  you  find  yourself  here 
again,  you  wilr  not  have  to  fear  being  out  of 
fashion. " 

The  widow  Scarron,  who  afterwards 
(1685)  became  the  wife  of  the  great  mon- 
arch, had  been  selected  by  his  mistress, 
Madame  de  Moutespan,  to  take  charge  of 
her  illegitimate  children  by  his  Majesty. 
This  waa  her  position  when  Madame  de 
SeVigne)  passed  every  evening  with  her 
and  attached  bo  much  importance  to  her 

* 

•  In  1670,  at  the  misohevons  suggestion  of  Henri- 
etta  of  England,  Duchess  of  Orleans,  the  two  great 
dramatists  brought  out  eaoh  a  tragedy  on  the  same 
subject.  Corneille,  "Tlte  et  Berenice;"  Racine, 
"  Bereniee."  The  palm  was  awarded  to  Racine,  who 
was  then  in  the  maturity  of  his  genius.  Corneille 
was  in  his  decline. 

t  The  history  of  the  phrase  in  question  is  given  In 
detail  by  M.  Fournler  in  his  "  L'fixprit  dans  l'lils- 
toire,"  ohan.  1.  He  awards  to  Madame  Cornnel  the 
phrase  attributed  to  Madame  de  Serigne  of  la  mon- 
note  de  Afontieur  Turenne,  used  to  describe  the  gen- 
erals who  succeeded  the  great  commander.  It  was 
Madame  de  Grlgnan  who,  when  her  daughter  mar- 
ried a  flnanoier,  said,  ••  Il/aUt  quelqutfbu/Umer  set 
turret."  * 


Racine  will  not  go  far :  she  judged  him  like  j  good  word.  JThe  fact  is  she  was  quietly 
coffee,  of  which  she  said  that  people  would ,  working  her  way  upwards  in  a  way  which 
soon  leave  it  off."  This  having  passed  j  inspired  esteem  whilst  it  augured  and  jus- 
without  contradiction,  he  ventured  a  stepj  tilled  success.    Rien  n' est  plus  habile  qu'une 

conduite    irre'prochable,    was    her    maxim; 
and  Louis,  satiated  with  pomps  and  vani- 
ties, tired  of  facile  pleasures,  fell,  and  fell 
irrevocably,  under  the  yoke  of  a  woman 
who  told  him  unceasingly  that  all  earthly 
enjoyment  was  as  dust  compared  with  the 
welfare  of  his  soul.    The  serious  turn  he 
took  about  the  middle  of  his  reign,  and 
the   religious   persecutions    that   ensued, 
were  clearly  owing  to  her  influence;  yet 
his  religion  was    pure   "bigotry    at   best, 
whilst  there  was  neither  earnestness  nor 
sincerity  at  any  time  in  hers.     She  took  it 
up,  after  a  careful  study  of  the   King's 
character,  as  the  instrument  best  adapted 
for  her  ends ;  and  the  selection  does  the 
highest  credit  to  her  perspicacity.    It  was 
in  reference  to  her  diligent  performance 
of  her  religious  duties  during  the  life  of 
Scarron,  who  burlesqued  everything,  that 
she  said, "  I  did  not  act  thus  to  please 
God,  but  I  wished  to  be  looked  up  to :  my 
passion  was  to  make  myself  a  name."    On 
another  occasion  she  declared  there  was 
nothing  she  would  not  do  to  get  the  rep- 
utation of  a  femme  forte.    She  wrote  to 
Ninon  de  TEnclos  in  1606,  to  tell  Roche- 
foucauld that  his  book  of  "  Maxims  "  and 
•the  book  of  Job  were  her  only  studies.  In 
illustration  of  the  King's  religion  it  is  au- 
thentically told  that  he  objected  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  man  to  a  foreign  mission 
because  he  was  a  Jansenist,  but  withdrew 
the  objection  on  being  assured  that  the 
nominee  was  simply  an   Atheist.    It  was 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  this  well-as- 
sorted pair  that  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was 
revoked  in  1685  —  the  year  of  their  mar- 
riage —  and  that  an  ascetic  gloom  settled 
down,  during  their  joint  lives,  upon  the 
Court. 

It  had  already  become  the  fashion  to  be 
devout, —  for  frailty  to  take  refuge  in  sanc- 
tity ;  and  what  was  said  of  the  chief  hero- 
ine of  the  Fronde  might  have  been  said  of 
many  others ;  u  EUe  se  saave  sur  la  mime 
planche  de  V ennui  et  de  Venfer."  Speaking 
of  the  example  set  by  Madame  de  Sable' 
when  she  retired  to  Port  Royal,  M.  Cousin 
says,  "  Elle  donna  a  Port- Royal  plusieura 
belles  pe'cheresses,  entre  aut res,  Madame 
de  Longueville."  Madame  de  Thianges 
is  another  striking  instance ;  for  she  was 
ludicrously  proud  of  her  beauty  and  her 
birth,  and  a  professed  gourmande  to  boot 
It  was  she  who  said  that  "one  does  not 
grow  old  at  table  "  —  orine  vteillU  point  h 
table.  Madame  de  Se'vigne^g  sketch  of  this 
i  lady  is  in  her  happiest  manner :  — 
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••M.  de  Grignan  is  right  in  telling  yoa  that 
Madame  de  Thiangej  has  riven  up  her  rouge, 
and  wean  high  dresses.  Under  this  disguise  it 
is  difficult  to  know  her  again.  She  is  often  now 
with  Madame  de  Longueville  dan$  le  bel  air  de 
la  devotion  ;  but  she  is  still  very  good  company 
and  by  no  means  an  anohoreL  I  was  sitting 
next  her  the  other  day  at  dinner,  when  a  servant 
brought  her  a  large  glass  of  tin  de  liqueur. 
She  turned  to  me  and  said,  *  Madame,  this  fel- 
low does  not  know  that  I  am  devote.*  This 
made  us  laugh.  She  speaks  very  naturally  of 
her  intentions  and  her  change.  She  is  on  her 
guard  in  what  she  says  of  her  neighbour;  and 
when  anything  escapes  her,  she  stops  short,  and 
utters  a  cry,  detesting  the  bad  habit  I  find 
her  more  agreeable  than  before. 

44  There  are  bets  that  the  Prinoesse  d'Har- 
eourt  will  not  be  devote  a  year  hence,  at  this 
hour  that  she  is  Dame  du  Palais,  and  will  take 
again  to  rouge;  for  this  rouge,  it  is  the  law  and 
the  prophets:  all  Christianity  turns  on  rouge. 
As  to  the  Duohesse  d'Aumont,  her  taste  is  for 
burying  the  dead.  They  say  that,  on  the  fron- 
tier, the  Ducbesse  de  Charost  killed  the  people 
with  ber  quack  medicines,  and  that  the  other 
duchesse  buried  them  off  hand." 

When  the  Marquis  de  la  Fare  aban- 
doned Madame  de  la  Sabliere  for  the 
gaming-table,  she  took  refuge  in  devotion ; 
and  Madame  de  Sdvigue*  speculates  on  the 
many  strange  methods  by  which  souls  may 
be  saved :  — 

••  Tou  ask  what  has  made  this  solution  of 
continuity  between  La  Fare  and  Madame  la 
Sabliere.  It  is  bwttetU.  Would  you  have  be- 
lieved it  T  It  is  under  this  name  that  the  infi- 
delity stands  confessed:  it  is  for  this  prostitute, 
baezetUy  that  he  has  given  up  this  religious  ad- 
oration. The  moment  was  come  when  this  pas- 
sion was  to  cease,  and  even  pass  over  to  another 
objeot  Would  one  believe  that  banette  could  be 
a  way  to  salvation  for  any  oneT  Ah,  it  has 
been  truly  said,  there  are  five  hundred  thousand 
roads  which  lead  to  it" 

It  was  not  unusual  for  a  fine  lady  of  the 
Louis  Quatorze  period,  who  fell  in  with 
the  fashion,  to  pass  through  three  stages  — 
to  be  by  turns  galante,  savante,  and  devote. 
Madame  de  Serigne*  escaped  being  either, 
although,  from  the  atmosphere  in  which 
she  lived,  a  strong  pressure  was  put  upon 
her  to  be  successively  all  three.  But  it 
required  all  her  rectitude  of  understand- 
ing and  genuine  piety  to  keep  her  clear  from 
the  prevalent  spirit  of  bigotry.  When  the 
Protestant  divine,  D'Abbadie,  published  a 
book  on  "  The  Truth  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion "  —  which  she  calls  "  the  most  di- 
vine of  all  books"  —  the  question  was 
anxiously  mooted  whether  the  author,  be- 
ing a  Huguenot,  could  be  saved.  Madame 
de  Coligny  "  was  ready  to  wager  he  would 
not  die  a  Huguenot,"  deeming  it "  not  pos- 


I  sible  that  Jesus  Christ  would  allow  one 
|  who  had  so  well  served  Him  to  perish." 
**  And  1,"  says  Bussy,  "  who  answer  for 
nothing,  I  say  that,  if  Abbadie  dies  in  his 
religion,  it  would  make  me  believe  that  we 
can  be  saved  in  both."  Madame  de  Sdvigne* 
concurred  with  Bussy  that,  under  such 
very  peculiar  circumstances,  a  Huguenot 
might  be  saved.  The  struggles  she  under- 
went are  strikingly  portrayed  in  her  let- 
ters:— 

"  One  of  my  strongest  desires  would  be  to  be 
devout;  *  I  plague  La  Mousse  [the  Abbd]  every 
day  on  this  subject  I  belong  neither  to  God 
nor  the  Devil.  This  state  of  mind  annoys  me, 
though,  between  ourselves,  I  think  it  the  most 
natural  in  the  world.  One  does  not  belong  to 
the  Devil,  because  one  fears  Qod,  and  that  one 
has  a  principle  of  religion  at  bottom.  One 
does  not  belong  to  Qod,  either,  because  His  law 
seems  hard  and  one  does  not  like  to  destroy 
oneseut  This  composes  the  lukewarm,  whoso 
great  number  does  not  surprise  me  at  all. 
However,  Ood  hates  them:  we  must,  therefore, 
get  away  from  them,  and  there's  the  difficulty." 

This  difficulty  or  dilemma  must  have 
been  disagreeably  present  to  her  when  she 
said,  u  Want  of  reason  offends  me :  want 
of  faith  hurts  me."  The  best  and  wisest 
have  been  frequently  at  a  loss  how  to  rec- 
oncile the  two.  When  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  thought  she  had  solved  the  problem, 
Madame  de  SeVigne"  said  to  her,  "  Vous 
ites  bienheureux  oVitre  stir  de  ces  ehoses-la" 

St.  Simon  reports  that,  in  the  hottest  of 
the  controversy  about  grace,  she  said, 
"  Thicken  me  your  religion  a  little  :  it  is 
evaporating  altogether  by  being  subtil- 
ized:." 

There  was  a  formulary  condemning 
the  Jansenist  doctrines  as  heretical,  which 
the  nuns  were  required  to  sign,  Pom- 
ponne's  niece  among  the  rest;  and  she 
writes  to  him :  — 

"Our  sisters  of  Sainte-Marie  (Jesuits)  said 
to  me:  *  At  last,  God  be  praised!  God  has 
touched  the  heart  of  this  poor  creature;  she  has 
put  herself  on  the  way  of  obedience  and  salva- 
tion.' From  thence  I  go  to  Port  Royal.  There 
I  find  a  great  anchorite  of  your  acquaintance 
(his  father),  who  begins  by  saying  to  me, 
4  Well,  this  poor  little  goose  has  signed:  God 
has  abandoned  her  at  last;  she  baa  taken  the 
leap.'  For  my  part,  I  was  ready  to  die  with 
laughter  at  thinking  on  what  preoccupation 
brings  to  pass.  There  is  the  world  as  it  goes 
for  you!  I  believe  that  the  middle  between 
these  extremes  is  always  the  best" 

Like  Johnson,  she  dreaded  advancing 
yean  and  death  :  — 

*  The  word  devote  was  used  In  two  senses :  to  re- 
press real  devotion,  or  the  sentimental  seriousness  in 
vogue,  such  as  was  satirized  in  "  Lo  Tartulfe." 
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44 1  find  myself  in  a  dilemma,  which  embar- 
rasses me.    I  am  embarked  in  life  without  my 
consent:   1  must  leave  it.    This  binds  me  to 
the  earth,  and  how  shall  I  leave  it  —  where  ?  by 
what  gate?    When  will  it  be?    In  what  dispo- 
sition?   Shall  I  suffer  a  thousand  and  a  thousand 
pangs  which    will    make  me  die  despairing? 
Shall  I  have  a  brain  fever  ?    Shall  I  die  of  an 
accident  ?    How  shall  I  stand  with  God  ?    What 
shall  I  have  to  offer  Him  ?    Fear,  necessity  — 
will  these  make  my   return  to  him?    Shall  I 
have  no  other  sentiment  than  that  of  fear? 
What  can  I  hope?    Am  I  worthy  of  Paradise? 
Am  I  worthy  (digne)  of  Hell  ?    What  an  alter- 
native !    What  a  dilemma  !    Nothing  is  so  in- 
sane as  to  place  one's  salvation  in  uncertainty;  | 
but  nothing  is  so  natural,  and  the  foolish  lift*  I 
lead  is  the  thing  in  the  world  the  most  easy  to 
understand." 

Yet  she  met  death  with  Christian  resig- 
nation when  it  came  suddenly  upon  her  in 
a  form  and  manner  to  realize  lier  fears. 
She  died  at  Grignan  of  the  small-pox,  on 
the  17th  April,  1G98,  in  the  seventy- 
first  year  of  her  age,  neither  son  nor 
daughter  being  present  to  receive  her 
last  wishes  or  close  her  eyes.  Paussy,  who 
lon<r  before  her  death  had  done  her  ample 
justice,  wrote  this  inscription  for  her  por- 
trait : 

"  Marie  de  Rabutin,  Fille  du  Baron  de  Chantal, 
Marquise  de  Savigne.  Femme  d'un  Genie 
extraordinaire 
et  d'une  solide  Vertu,  compatibles  avec  beau- 
coup  d'Agrements." 

Madame  de  Puliga  suggests  that  this  in- 
scription would  form  an  appropriate  epi- 
taph, and  concludes  her  book  with  it, 
translated  thus:  — 

••  Marie  de   Rabutin.  Marquise   de  Savign6, 

Daughter  of  the  Baron  de  Chantal, 

A  Woman  of  extraordinary  Genius  and 

solid  Virtue,  coexistent  with 

many  Charms."* 

The  character  of  Madame  de  Se*vigne* 
lies  on-  the  surface.  It  presents  so  rare  an 
assemblage  of  good  qualities,  so  nicely 
balanced,  so  admirably  adapted  to  her  po- 
sition and  her  sex,  that  it  is  a  positive  in- 
justice to  her  to  exaggerate  them :  and  to 

•  Walokenaer  (vol.  ill.  p.  107}  gives  a  different 
version  of  this  Inscription  ana  we  think  an  im- 
proved one,  describing  her  as  "  Femme  d'un  Genie 
extraordinaire,  et  d'une  Vertu  compatible  aveo  la 
Jjoie  et  lea  Agrements."  ••  Solid  Virtue  "  is  clumsy ; 
and  "  la  Jole  "  was  so  characteristic  of  her,  that  It 
Wast  fold,  "  La  Jole  de  son  esprit  en  fait  la  force." 
It  will  also  be  observed  that  "compatible  "  is  singu- 
lar, and  not  connected  with  "  Genie."  Madame  de 
Puliga.  without  any  apparent  reason,  converts  It 
Into  "coexistent;"  and  In  her  translations  from 
Madame  de  Serigne  she  too  frequently  forgets  that 
the  best  tribute  to  an  admired  author  is  to  translate 
a*  literally  as  the  genius  of  the  language  will  admit. 
—  Almost  all  the  translations  In  this  article  are  our 
own. 


introduce  her  to  the  English  public  with  a 
flourish  of  trumpets,  is  a  palpable  mistake. 
Unduly  raised  expectation  prepares  the 
way  for  disappointment.     Knowing  how 
fond  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  time 
were  of  drawing  what  they  called  portraits 
of  one  another,  Madame  de  Puliga  might 
surely  hare  spared  us  the  three  pages  and 
a  half  of  fulsome  flattery  by  Madame  de  la 
Fayette  with  which  the  first  chapter  opens. 
Could  it  please  or  elevate  a  sensible  wo- 
man   of   thirty-three,    with    a    grown-up 
daughter,  to  be  addressed  in  this  fashion : 

"It  is  not  my  wish  to  overwhelm  you  with 
praise,  nor  to  trifle  time  away  by  saying  that 
your  figure  is  perfect,  that  your  complexion  his 
a  bloom  and  freshness  which  assures  us  you  are 
but  twenty;  that  your  mouth,  your  teeth,  and 
your  hair  are  unrivalled;  — no,  I  will  not  tell 
you  all  this,  your  mirror  alone  is  sufficient 
But  as  you  do  not  waste  time  by  consulting  it, 
it  cannot  tell  you  how  oharming  you  are  when 
you  speak;  and  this  is  what  I  must  reveal  to 
you. 

•  ••••• 

"  Your  mind  is  great,  noble,  fitted  to  dispense 
treasures,  and  incapable  of  stooping  to  the  care 
of  boarding  them;  you  are  alive  to  glory  and 
ambition,  and  no  less  so  to  pleasures  :  you  ap- 
pear born  for  them,  and  they  appear  to  have 
been  created  for  you;  your  presence  augments 
diversions,  and  diversions  augment  your  beauty 
when  they  environ  you.  In  short,  joy  is  the 
true  state  of  your  soul,  and  grief  is  more  aat«- 
pathical  to  you  than  any  one  else.  Tou  are  nat- 
urally tender  and  passionate,  but  to  the  shame 
of  our  sex  this  tenderness  has  been  useless  to 
you,  and  you  have  confined  it  to  your  own,  in 
bestowing  it  upon  Madame  de  la  Fayette."  * 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  Madame  de 
Puliga  has  been  led  a  way  by  her  enthusi- 
asm into  much  the  same  style  of  vague 
eulogy.  She  insists  on  calling  her  heroine 
'•  great  " ;  and,  in  a  spirited  Preface,  frank- 
ly recapitulating  her  claims  as  a  biogra- 
pher, she  states  that  one  of  the  chief  aim* 
in  this  "labour  of  love"  has  been  u to 
shew  Madame  de  Sdvigue",  perhaps  more 
than  has  yet  been  done,  as  a  woman  and 
as  a  philosopher."  Madame  de  SeVigue' 
was  not  "  great " ;  and  it  is  because  she 
was  every  inch  a  woman  that  she  was  not  a 
philosopher.  Greatness  implies  lofty  as- 
pirations, comprehensive  views,  the  subor- 
dination of  purely  personal  to  public  ends, 
of  the  present  to  the  future,  of  the  family 
to  the  State.  Philosophy  is  shewn  by  self- 
control,  by  reducing  things  to  their  just 

*  This  portrait  or  ebge  was  signed  "  ZTn  I  neon*** 
It  was  one  of  many  composed  at  the  suggestion  of 
Madame  de  Sable;  who  one  evening  proposed  to  the 
circle  assembled  in  her  salon  that  they  should  all 
write  portraits  or  characters  of  one  another  or  them- 
selves.   Madame  de  Serigne  axes  the  date  la  166ft. 
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value,  by  never  suffering  feeling  or  senti-  j 
meet  to  get  the  mastery  of  reason.  Ma- 
dame de  Sevigne*  was  the  child  of  impulse, 
tremulous  as  an  Eolian  harp  to  every  pass- 
ing breeze :  she  lived  au  jour le  jour  for  the 
objects  of  her  affection :  she  was  wrapped 
up  in  her  family  and  friends:  she  was 
never  in  advance  of  her  age :  she  had  no 
ambition :  and  if  (which  we  doubt)  she 
was  ever  attracted  by  glory,  she  gave  up 
for  her  daughter  what  was  meant  for  man- 
kind. 

In  the  first  Arctic  expedition  under 
Boas,  when  the  ships  were  icebound,  pri- 
vate theatricals  were  got  up  by  the  officers 
for  the  amusement  of  the  crew,  one  of 
whom,  disgusted  at  what  he  thought  the 
cold  applause  of  a  comrade,  exclaimed,  "  I 
call  it  philosophy,  by  God."  It  must  be 
from  the  same  spirit  of  enthusiasm  that 
the  term  u  philosopher  "  has  been  applied 
as  a  term  of  praise  to  Madame  de  S6vign6. 

The  history  of  the  famous  Letters,  in- 
cluding the  times  and  manner  of  publica- 
tion, is  one  of  the  most  curious  things  re- 
lating to  them.  Epistolary  excellence  was 
not  confined  to  Madame  de  SeVigne*.  Sev- 
eral of  her  female  contemporaries  rivalled 
her.  Sainte-Beuve  instances  Madame  de 
Coulanges,  along  with  whom  he  might 
have  named  Madame  de  la  Fayette ;  and 
Walpole  says  that,  when  he  first  fell  in 
with  Madame  de  Maintenon's  letters,  they 
made  him  jealous  for  his  favourite.  This 
may  account,  in  some  measure,  for  the  lit- 
tle care  taken  of  them  by  her  correspond- 
ents ;  and  she  kept  no  copies.  Bossy  alone 
estimated  them  at  their  true  value  from 
the  first :  enlightened,  doubtless,  by  their 
association  with  his  own.  The  two  cousin  i 
never  came  to  a  permanent  breach,  because 
they  felt  that  they  understood  each  other 
better  than  any  one  else  understood  either 
of  them.  When  they  clashed,  it  was  like 
flint  and  steel,  striking  out  sparks.  Even 
when  be  persisted  in  writing  to  her  in  a 
manner  which  she  disapproved,  she  could 
not  make  up  her  mind  to  forego  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  correspondence,  but  simply  gave 
him  warning  that  she  would  shew  all  his 
letters  to  her  aunt.  She  told  him  "  Vous 
€tes  \q  fagot  de  mon  esprit,"  i.  e.,  the  fire- 
lighter or  fire-reviver. 

Portions  of  their  correspondence  were 
published  in  his  "Mdmoires"  in  1694. 
Bayle,  then  at  work  on  his  Dictionary,  was 
so  struck  by  her  share  of  it,  that  he  wrote 
to  a  friend  at  Paris  to  inquire  about  her, 
saying,  "  I  see  n+body  who  doubts  that  the 
letters  of  Madame  de  Se'vigne'  are  better 
than  Bussy-Rabutin's.  This  lady  had  a 
great  deal  of  sense  and  wit.  She  deserves 
a  place  amongst  the  illustrious  women  of 


our  age.  ...  I  should  be  very  glad  to  know 
something  of  her  history ;  I  would  willingly 
put  her  into  my  Dictionary."  He  did  not 
carry  out  this  resolution ;  and  thirty-one 
years  elapsed  before  any  more  of  her  let- 
ters were  unearthed.  Then  they  began 
to  come  out  mysteriously  and  by  driblets. 
First,  **  Lettres  Choisies  de  la  Marqui?e  de 
Se'vigne*  a  Madame  de  Grignan  sa  Fille," 
published  in  1725  by  a  printer  of  Troyes ; 
no  named  editor;  a  volume  of  seventy- 
five  pages,  containing  thirty-one  letters  or 
fragments  of  letters.  Secondly,  two  vol- 
umes with  the  same  title,  in  1726,  reprint- 
ed twice  within  the  year,  as  well  as  an  ad- 
dition containing  forty-three  letters  more, 
both  by  known,  although  not  named,  edi- 
tors.* Eight  years  afterwards  came  the 
edition  by  the  Abbe*  Perrin  in  six  volumes, 
extended  to  eight  volumes  in  1751.  The 
Abbe'  took  strange  liberties  with  his  text, 
altering  and  suppressing  at  will ;  yet  the 
learned  and  polite  world  were  obliged  to 
rest  satisfied  with  the  Letters  in  this  un- 
satisfactory state,  till  the  appearance  of 
the  first  Monraerque  edition  of  1813.  That, 
so  garbled  and  mutilated,  they  fascinated 
the  rac-t  fastidious  critics  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  is  a  decisive  proof  of  their 
inherent  excellence :  — 

"  Tou  may  break,  you  may  ruin  the  vase,  if 

you  will,  % 

But  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  bang  round  it 
still." 

"  Then  you  have  undone  yourself  with 
me,"  writes  Walpole  to  Mann  in  1749; 
"for  you  compare  them  (his  own  letters)  to 
Madame  de  Se'vigne^  s :  absolute  treason  t 
Do  you  know  there  is  scarce  a  book  in  the 
world  I  love  so  much  as  her  Letters." 
They  were  adopted  as  the  irodel  of  his 
own.  "  Her  style,"  says  Mackintosh,  "  is 
evidently  copied,  not  only  by  her  worship- 
per, Walpole,  but  even  by  Gray :  notwith- 
standing the  extraordinary  merit  of  his  ' 
matter,  he  has  the  double  stiffness  of  an 
imitator  and  of  a  college  recluse." 

The  main  sources  of  their  popularity 
may  be  the  anecdotes,  the  historical 
sketches,  the  traits  of  character  and  man- 
ners, the  witty  sayings  and  fine  reflections, 
that  abound  in  them ;  but  their  distinctive 
charm  to  the  amateur  is  their  freshness, 
their  vivacity,  their  high-bred  ease  and 
grace,  the  colloquial  flow  of  the  language 
—  her  art  of  pleasing  without  ever  once 
thinking  about  it — son  art  de  plaire,  et  de  n'y 
pewter  pas — of  interspersing  the  simplest 

•  Brunet,  "Manuel  dn  Libraire,"  1864.  But  see 
Walokenaer,  vol.  ill.  p.  844:  and  the  Notice  prefixed 
to  the  abridged  edition  of  1870.  Perrin  was  the 
first  editor  who  had  the  consent  and  oo-operatlon 
of  the  family. 
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domestic  details  with  sparkling  tarns  and 
fancies,  like  the  princess  in  the  fairy  tale 
who  could  not  comb  her  hair  without 
strewing  the  floor  with  pearls.  They  are 
conversation  in  writing,  whioh  (we  agree 
with  M.  Suard)  all  letters  from  absent 
friends  or  relatives,  with  no  definite*  end, 
should  be.  We  almost  fancy  we  hear  her 
talk  as  we  are  reading  them,  and  we  be- 
come attached  to  her  as  to  a  companion 
who  brightens  or  lightens  every  topic  that 
we  touch  upon.  How  well  we  can  picture 
to  ourselves  her  meeting  ber  German 
friend  the  Princesse  de  Tarente  (who  was 
constantly  in  mourning  for  some  scion  of 
royalty )  in  colours,  and  saying  to  her  with 
a  curtsey,  uMadame,je  me  rejouis  de  la  santf 
de  V Europe :"  or  orally  concluding  her  ac- 
count of  the  exiled  Stuarts  at  St.  Germain 
with  the  remirk, u  Pour  le  Roi  d' Angleterre 
il  y  paroit  content,  et  c'est  pour  cela  qu'il 
est  la:'*  or  leaning  her  head  upon  her  hand 
she  lets  drop,  **  There  may  be  so  great  a 
weight  of  obligation  that  there  is  no  way 
of  being  delivered  from  it  but  by  ingrati- 
tude." Her  story  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Bheims  (Teilier)  might  be  told  with  good 
effect  at  a  dinner-table:  — 

"  The  archbishop  was  returning  at  a  great 
pace  from  Saint-Germain  —  with  a  rush  like  a 
whirlwind.  If  he  thinks  himself  a  great  lord, 
his  people  think  him  a  still  greater.  He  was 
"  rattling  through  Nanterre,  tra9  tra,  tra.  They 
meet  a  man  on  horseback,  gare!  gore!  gare! 
The  poor  man  wishes  to  get  out  of  the  way  :  his 
horse  does  not,  and  so  the  ooaoh  and  six  horses 
knock  the  poor  man  and  the  hone  head-over- 
heels,  and  pass  over  them,  so  completely  over 
them,  that  the  coach  was  overturned  and  turned 
upside  down  {verse  et  renverse);  whilst  the 
man  and  the  horse,  seeing  no  fun  in  having 
their  bones  broken,  get  up  again  as  if  by  mira- 
cle, remount,  the  one  upon  the  other,  and  take 
to  their  heels,  and  are  running  still,  whilst  the 
lackeys,  and  the  coachman,  and  the  archbishop 
himself  are  bawling  after  him  :  '  Stop  the  ras- 
cal! stop  him!    Qive  him  a  hundred  lashes.'  " 

The  Archbishop,  in  telling  her  the  story, 
said :  — 

"  If  I  had  oaught  that  scoundrel,  I  would 
have  broken  his  arms  and  out  off  his  ears  ! " 

Tier  reflections  on  the  death  of  Louvois 
sound  like  spoken  eloquence :  — 

"  He  is  no  more  then,  this  powerful  and  su- 
perb minister,  whose  moi  occupied  so  much 
space — was  the  centre  of  so  many  things! 
What  interests  to  disentangle,  what  intrigues  to 
follow,  what  negotiations  to  conclude  !  .  .  . 
'  0  my  God  !  a  little  time  yet !  I  want  to  hu- 
miliate the  Duke  of  Savoy,  to  crush  the  Prince 
.of  Orange  :  one  moment  more.'  No,  you  shall 
not  have  a  moment,  not  one  ! " 


We  do  not  doubt  her  when  she  says, 
uJ*ecrirais  jusqua  demain:  met  pensees, 
ma  plume,  mon  encre,  tout  vole*99  Yet  whilst 
her  thoughts,  her  pen,  her  ink  are  flying 
—  whilst  she  is  covering  the  ground  at  an 
arehiepiscopal  pace,  she  scatters  maxims 
which  Rochefoucauld  or  Vauvenargues 
would  have  meditated  on  for  months  with- 
out improving  them :  — 


•« 


Los  longues  maladies  usent  la  douleor,  et 
les  longues  eeperanoes  usent  la  Joie  ! 

"  On  n'a  jamais  pris  longtemps  1'ombre  poor 
le  corps:  il  faut  ttr«,  si  Von  veut  paraitre. 
Le  monde  n'a  point  de  longues  injustices!  " 

Had  Johnson  read  this  when  he  laid 
down  that,  when  the  world  thinks  long 
about  a  matter,  it  generally  thinks  right? 
She  wrote  of  de  Retz :  — 

"  Mon  Dieu,  qa'il  est  heurenx!  que  j'envtenis 
quelquefois  son  e*pouvantable  tranquillite  sot 
tons  les  devoirs  de  la  vie !  On  te  mine  quoad 
on  veut  i'acquitter!  " 

Sir  James  Mackintosh,  after  finishing 
the  perusal  of  her  letters,  sets  down  in  his 
Journal :  — 

"  The  great  charm  of  ber  character  seems  to 
me  a  natural  virtue.  In  what  she  does,  as  well 
as  in  what  she  says,  she  is  unforced  and  no- 
studied  :  nobody,  I  think,  had  so  much  morality 
without  restraint,  or  played  so  with  amiable 
failings  without  falling  into  vice.  Her  ingenu- 
ous, lively,  social  disposition  gave  the  direction 
to  her  mental  power.  She  has  so  filled  mv  heart 
with  affectionate  interest  in  her  as  a  living 
friend  that  I  can  scarcely  bring  myself  to  think 
of  her  as  being  a  writer,  or  as  having  a  style; 
but  she  has  become  a  celebrated,  probably  an 
immortal,  writer,  without  expecting  it :  she  is 
the  only  classical  writer  who  never  conceived  the 
possibility  of  acquiring  fame.  Without  a  great 
power  of  style,  she  could  not  have  communicated 
those  feelings  to  others.  In  what  does  that  tal- 
ent consist?" 

Want  of  space  would  prevent  our  specu- 
lating on  this  question  were  we  ever  so 
much  inclined  to  it  But  there  is  little 
use  in  analyzing  any  talent  or  genius 
which  is  inimitable.  "  We  expect,"  said 
Lord  Macaulay,  "  to  see  fresh  Humes  and 
fresh  Burkes  before  we  again  fall  in  with 
that  peculiar  combination  of  moral  and  in- 
tellectual qualities  to  which  the  writings 
of  Walpole  owe  their  extraordinary  popu- 
larity." We  expect  to  see  fresh  Madame 
de  Staels,  fresh  Mrs.  Somervilles,  fresh 
George  Sands,  fresh  George  Eliots,  before 
we  again  fall  in  with  that  rich  and  essen- 
tially feminine  organisation  to  whioh  the 
letters  of  Madame  de  Stfvigne*  owe  their 
extraordinary  charm. 
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While  his  Serene  Highness  and  the 
poet,  each  after  his  fashion,  made  this  tri- 
umphal progress  through  the  people,  the 
Herr  Kainmerdiener  Rand  was  sitting, 
quite  dejected  and  melancholy,  in  Eunst  s 
booth,  beside  Hofrath  Altmann,  talking 
alternately  of  good  times  and  bad  times, 
and  of  good  weather  and  bad  weather,  and 
of  every  possible  thing  except  the  great 
embarrassment  under  which  they  labored 
at  the  Court,  and  Hofrath  Altmann  was 
mischievous  enough  to  let  him  wind  him- 
self deeper  and  deeper  into  the  snarl,  for 
he  knew  very  well  what  he  wanted.  At 
last  Rand  plucked  up  courage,  and  took  a 
bite  at  his  sour  apple.  He  began  in  this 
way: 

"  Well,  and  to-morrow  we  have  company 
again.  Friedrich  Franz  of  Schwerin  is 
coming.  That  will  cost  another  fine 
groschen." 

"  Yes,  times  are  bad,"  said  the  Hofrath. 
M  Butter  costs  three  groschens  again." 

"  And  we  must  make  preparations  for 
all  sorts  of  festivities,  ana  how  expensive 
itwilibei" 

"  Yes/'  said  the  Hofrath,  sighing  in 'the 
moat  Christian  way,  as  if  he  nad  a  deep 
compassion  for  the  general  distress.  This 
sigh  gave  Rand  fresh  courage,  and  he  con- 
tinued: "And  where  shall  we  get  the 
money  ?  " 

"  Times  are  very  hard,"  said  Altmann  ; 
athey  will  give  you  only  five  eggs  for  a 
shilling." 

M£h,  I  wasn't  talking  about  that;  we 
can  get  along  as  regards  butter  and  eg^s, 
and  the  other  necessaries  of  life ;  it  is  only 
when  we  need  ready  money/' 

"You  are  right,  Rand,"  said  the  Hof- 
rath^ and  he  looked  at  the  Kammerdiener 
as  if  be  were  astonished  at  his  great  pene- 
tration, "  you  are  right,  that  is  it  exactly 
—  the  ready  money.'" 

"  We  are  not  so  very  badly  off,  either ; 
we  shall  get  our  income  in  eight  days  or 

•o.M 

"  No,  that  isn't  bad ;  but  it  belongs  to 
human  life.  I  intended  to  be  married  dur- 
ing the  next  fortnight,  but— this  con- 
founded ready  money ! " 

"  Eh,  what?"  said  Rand,  launching. into 
his  project  immediately.  "  You  have  plenty 
of  it,  and  if  you  want  to  marry " 

"Yes,  Rand,"  interrupted  the  Hofrath, 
who  had  no  notion  of  letting  himself  be 
married  so  easily;  "but,  butter  three 
groschens,  only  five  eggs  for  a  shilling, 
and  then,  his  Highnesses  displeasure  1 " 


"  Eh,  that  is  not  so  bad  as  you  think,  if 
you  only " 

"  Give  up  marrying,  you  were  going  to 
say,"  interrupted  the  Hofrath,  "  for " 

"  No,"  cried  Rand.  "  I  mean,  if  you  will 
only  advance  us  a  little  money,  until  St. 
John's  day,  the  displeasure  will  be  all 
over." 

"  No,  Rand,"  and  the  Hofrath  stood  up, 
buttoned  his  coat,  and  reached  for  his  hat, 
as  if  he  meant  to  go,  u  when  I  gave  yoa 
money,  you  let  me  fall  into  disfavor ;  if  I 
give  you  none,  perhaps  I  may  come  into 
favor  again.  What  does  my  marrying 
matter  to  his  Highness  ?  " 

«  That  is  what  I  said,  it  is  what  I  said  ! " 
cried  $and,  holding  him  fast  "  And  he 
sees  it  bo,  now.  Now  sit  down  again,  sit 
down  I  He  is  so  gracious  towards  you  in 
his  mind  —just  try  him  1  I  will  bring  him 
here, "  and  Rand  ran  out  of  the  booth. 

"  Yes,  for  the  sake  of  the  money  1 "  cried 
the  Hofrath  after  him. 

"No,  no,"  cried  Rand,  in  return;  "he 
will  do  anything  you  wish." 

Meanwhile,  rfunst's  guests  and  the  musi- 
cians had  returned  to  the  tent,  and  danc- 
ing had  commenced  again.  The  poet 
Kkgebein  and  Korlin-Dorimene  floated,  in 
their  blessedness,  high  above  all  the  other 
couples ;  and  Kagebein's  nose  did  so,  in  a 
literal  sense,  for  he  held  it  aloft  as  if  his 
wfiole  poetic  fame  rested  upon  it,  and  the 
world  would  suffer  if  it  were  not  seen. 
He  was  obliged  to  stop,  after  a  while,  to 
recover  breath,  and  happened  to  stand 
near  the  Hofrath.  Even  in  this  condition, 
which  would  disable  an  ordinary  man, 
Eagebein  could  not  quit  rhyming.  After 
a  couple  of  gasps,  he  began.  "Damon," 
said  he  to  the  Hofrath. 

"Eh,  whatl"  laughed  the  latter,  who 
was  in  great  good  humor  at  the  prospect 
of  the  service  he  was  about  to  render  to 
his  Highness.  "  My  name  is  Altmann,  not 
Damann  I " 

A  regular  poet  does  not  let  himself  be 
put  out  of  countenance.  "  Damon,*1  be- 
gan Kagebein  again : 

Happily  the  time  has  passed  away, 
Punch  and  cakes  we  have  enjoyed  to-day. 

Dorimene,  the  dearest  dear, 

In  my  arms  is  dancing  here. 

And  his  Highness  me  befriended, 

As  he  from  his  boat  descended 
Took  my  book  in  gracious  band 
'Mid  the  cymbals  sounding  grand. 


c« 


Only  one  thing  more  desires  my  soul,  — 
Rand  and  thou  my  destiny  control,  — 
Dorimene  entreats  with  me, 
That  *  Court-poet '  I  may  be." 


[Entered  according  to  Aet  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1872,  by  Littell  &  Gayf  in  the  Office  of  the  librarian 

of  Congress  at  Washington.] 
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"  That  is  magnificent  1 "  laughed  Hofrath  air  of  the  greatest  reverence,  and  drawing 
Altraann.  "  We  must  have  that,  to  be  down  the  corners  of  his  mouth,  replied : 
sure!  Ha,  ha,  ha  1  And  Korlining,  what  j  "Badly,  Serene  Highness,  very  badly  I 
will  you  be  ?  —  Court-poetess  ?  "  and  he  Butter  costs  three  groschens  again,  and 
stroked  Korlin-Dorimene's  cheeks  till  they  only  five  eggs  are  to  be  had  for  a  shilling ; 
turned  orange-color  again,  and  Kagebein '  and  money  is  so  scarce ;  and  then  the  dis- 
allowed it;  for  he  was  a  genuine  poet-—  pleasure  of  his  Serene  Highness,  which  I 

he  was  not  disturbed  by  such  a  vulgar  have  unfortunately  incurred " 

passion  as  jealousy ;  he  had  only  the  Court- 1  "  Hm,  hm,"  interrupted  his  Highness, 
poet  in  his  eye.  j  good-naturedly,  "come  and  see  us  to-mor- 

But  now  Rand  came  into  the  tent  with  row  —  we  will  take  you  into  favor  again, 
his  Highness,  and  the  band  played  a  "  Von  And  as  a  proof  of  it,  ask  a  favor  of  us 
Pharao,"*  and  Kunst  came  forward  again  now." 

with  the  goblet  of  punch,  and  his  Highness  j  Now  the  favor  which  the  Hofrath  want- 
graciously  took  it  and  drank,  and  turning  ed  was  one  which  he  could  not  ask  in  pub- 
to  the  company,  who  were  standing  against  lie.  It  was. as  good  as  promised  htm,  if  he 
and  upon  the  benches  all  around,  he  said,  would  advance  the  money ;  but  he  must 
in  a  very  distinct  voice,  he  hoped  his  dear  ask  something,  his  Highness  looked  at  him 
subjects  were  all  quite  contented;  and  so  graciously;  he  must  a*k  something, 
Kunst  took  up  the  word,  and  cried:  i  Kagebein   looked  at  him  so  pitifully;  so 

"  Karl  1   A  fresh  glass  for  every  subject  1   he  laid  aside  his  own  advantage,  and  gave 
Not  to  be  paid  fori  "  v  And  taking  a  glass  vent  to  his  good  spirits  in  a  jest 
in  his  own  hand,  he  cried:  "  Our  Serene  |     u  Serene  Highness  has  so  loaded  me  with 
Highness  of  Mi'chlenburg-Strelitz,  Adolph  favors,  that  I  have  nothing  left  to  ask  for," 
Friedrich  the  Fourth,  hurrah  I  " 
Hurrah  1 "  shouted  everybody. 


—  here  his  Highness,  with  a  gracious  nod, 

was  about  to  pass  on ;  but  Kagebein  folded 

*"  And  may  he  Ion*  remain  a  gracious  his  hands  so  imploringly,  that  the  Hofrath 

Herr  to    us    Nigen-BramborgersT    Hur-   hastily  added :  '*  If,  however,  your  High- 


rah  I " 

"  Hurrah  1" 

"  And  may  he  long  live  on  our  market- 
place, as  our  gracious  prince  and  neighbor  I 
Hurrah ! " 

"  Hurrah  I " 

His  Highness  returned  thanks  in  a  few 


ness  will  turn  your  princely  favor  upon 
another  very  deserving  subject,  then,  your 
Highness,  make  this  poet  your  Court- 
poet  ! " 

His  Highness  looked  rather  hurriedly  at 
the  poet  —  why  not?  He  had  all  that 
pertained  to  a  Court,  but  he  had  not  as 


words,  and  walked  along  the  rows,  speak-  yet  a  Court-poet ;  it  had  never  occurred 
ing  to  one  here  and  another  there,  quite  to  hhn  to  keep  such  a  rare  bird  to  sing  for 
naturally,  as  if  he  were  really  an  ordinary  him;  but  then  again,  why  not?  He 
human  being  like  the  rest ;  and  when  he  grasped  his  sword  with  his  left  hand  and 
came  to  Kagebein,  he  descended  so  many  touched  his  little  three-cornered  hat  with 
steps  from  his  royal  throne,  that  he  patted  his  right,  in  token  that  weighty  affairs  of 
Kagebein  on  the  shoulder,  and  said  to  him  '  state  were  engaging  his  thoughts,  and 
he  had  given  him  a  great  pleasure  to-day, '  asked  :  "  What  is  he  called  ?  " 
and  he  should  always  read  in  his  book  I  "  Kagebein,  Advocate  Kagebein,"  stem- 
every  evening  at  bed-time.  And  the  poetio  mered  the  poet,  as  if  he  stood  before  the 
impulse  came  over  Kagebein  again,  and  he  gate  of  heaven,  and  St.  Peter  bad  de- 
was  about  to  present  Dorimene  as  his  manded  his  passport, 
bride,  and  petition  for  the  office  of  Court- 1  His  Highness  advanced  one  foot  a  lit- 
poet,  but  while  he  was  feeling  for  the  Kam- '  tie,  looked  earnestly  upon  the  surround- 
merjungfer's  hand,  some  one  crowded  be-  j  ing  company,  and  said,  over  Kagebein*s 
fore  him,  muttering, "  The  devil  take  you  1 "  bent    shoulders :   "  I  hereby  appoint  the 


and,  with  a  profound  bow,  he  let  himself 
be  shoved  aside.  Behind  this  profound 
bow  appeared  the  crafty  old  face  of  the 


Advocate  Kagebein  to  be  my  Court-poet." 
With  that  he  was  going  to  pass  on,  bat 
that  was  not  allowod  him,  —  even  a  Prince 


Hofrath,  and  his  Highness  looked  at  him '  has  not  only  rights  to  exercise,  but  also 
very  graciously,  and  said :  I  duties   to    perform,  —  and  his    Highness 

"  Good-day,  my  dear  Hofrath,  how  goes  must  now  receive  the  "faltering  thanks" 
it?"  | of  the    new  Court-poet.    Kagebein  had 

The  Hofrath  let  his  head  droop  with  an   fallen  upon  one  knee  before  his  Highness, 

I  —  Korlin-Dorimene,  in  her   capacity  of 

•  The  word  "fanfare"  Is  thus  rendered  In  the  bride,  had  sunk  down  in  a  courtesy  behind 
popular  phrase.  him,  —  and  he  began  to  stammer : 
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The  highest  joy  have  I  received," 


and  now  buzzed  through  hia  head:  con- 
ceived, believed,  retrieved,  reprieved,  de- 
ceived, but  he  got  do  further;  he  stuck 
fast.  Usually  hra  Pegasus  was  alt  sad- 
dled and  bridled;  but  at  this  moment, 
this  crowning  moment  of  his  life,  the  infa- 
mous beast  must  balk.  And  it  is  remark- 
able, I  have  always  noticed  that  all  the 
poets,  when  they  have  reached  the  height 
of  their  ambition  and  become  Court-poets, 
begin  to  stammer  pitiably.  It  is  melan- 
choly, but  it  is  true. 

He  would  have  stammered  yet  longer, 
if  Rand  had  not  interposed.  The  brave 
Kammerdiener  bent  down  to  his  High- 
ness's  ear,  and  said :  "  Serene  Highness, 
Schultsch " 

"What  of  Schultsch?  Donkey  I  At 
this  moment  ?  " 

"  In  Schultsch's  tent  Halsband  is  danc- 
ing —  our  Halsband,  with  his  bride  ! " 

44  What  ?%  what  ?  "  cried  his  Highness, 
and  turned  hastily  towards  Schultsch's 
tent,  just  at  the  moment  when  HaUband, 
in  his  gay  runner's  uniform,  danced  for- 
ward in  the  circle  with  his  Stining.  His 
Highness  quite  forgot  hia  new  Apollo, 
when  he  beheld  his  Mercury,  and  in  such 
a  place  1  His  wrath  would  have  broken 
out  immediately  if  Rand  had  not  said, 
secretly : 

••  Softly,  Serene  Highness,  softly  1  Not 
on  that  rascal's  account,  but  on  our  ac- 
count, and  because  of  the  people." 

His  Highness  restrained  himself,  and 
went  with  6low,  princely  steps  toward* 
Schulfsch's  tent. 

"Krischan,"  cried  Schultsch,  who 
thought  this  was  a  friendly  visit,  and 
wished  to  receive  it  in  a  becoming  manner, 
u  draw  the  cork  from  the  bottle,  and  pour 
out  1 "  and  as  Krischan  —  who  was  not 
easily  thrown  off  his  balance,  even  by 
princely  favor  and  honor  —  did  not  stir, 
since  he  noticed  his  Highness'  singularly 
earnest  manner  and  the  sharp  glance  he 
fixed  upon  the  runner,  she  sprang  forward 
and  held  out  to  his  Highness  a  great  tin 
mug  of  foaming  beer,  saying :  "  Thank 
God  1     Serene  Highness  comes  to  us,  too. 

Well,  if  we  are  not "  but  Rand  pushed 

her  back ;  his  Highness  went  past  her 
without  taking  the  slightest  notice,  and 
walked  directly  up  to  the  runner.  " 

"  Did  we  not  send  you  to  Berlin  ?  " 

Wilhelm  Halsband  had  formed  as  cor- 
rect a  judgment  of  his  master'3  demeanor 
as  Baker  Schultz,  and  read,  yi  his  eye  that 
the  visit  was  meant  for  him.  Stining  had 
noticed  his  Highness,  had  then  looked  her 


Wilhelm  in  the  eye,  and  a  fearful  anxiety 
came  over  her ;  she  tried  to  get  away,  but 
the  runner  held  her  hand  tightly,  and 
whispered  to  her :  "  Stand  fast  1  Hold 
out  I    It  must  come,  sometime  I  " 

"  Did,  we  not  send  you  to  Berlin  ?  " 
asked  his  Serene  Highness  again,  with  still 
greater  emphasis,  as  Halsband,  who  was 
busy  with  btining,  did  not  answer  imme- 
diately. 

"  Gracious  Herr,"  said  the  runner,  mak- 
ing a  deep  reverence,  "  I  have  been  there ; 
I  have  discharged  the  errand,  and  have 
the  answer  to  my  letter  here." 

With  that  he  was  about  to  give  his 
Highness  the  letter. 

His  Highness  stood,  for  a  moment,  quite 
confounded.  What  1  His  runner  had  run 
forty  miles  in  three  days  and  a  half,  and 
must  certainly  have  waited  half  a  day  for 
the  answer!  It  made  such  an  impression 
upon  him,  that  he  came  near  praising  him 
before  all  the  people;  but  his  brave  old 
Kammerdiener  preserved  him  from  such  a 
blunder,  by  muttering,  as  if  to  himself: 
"  That  is  very  singular ;  had  a  letter,  and 
did  not  deliver  it  1 "' 

"  Yes,"  said  his  Highness,  "  why  did  you 
not  come  to  the  palace  and  deliver  the 
letter  ?  " 

"  Serene  Highness  had  appointed  the 
time  for  to-morrow  morning,"  said  Hals- 
band, very  discreetly,  and  made  another 
bow,  but  held  fast  his  Stining,  who  was 
ready  to  sink  into  the  earth  with  shame. 
"  And  then  I  saw  Serene  Highness's  gon- 
dola on  the  lake,  as  I  was  crossing  the  up- 
per meadow,  and  I  thought  I  could  deliver 
the  letter  here." 

So  far,  this  was  very  reasonable ;  but  it 
did  not  suit  Rand's  purposes,  and  the  Kam- 
merdiener remarked  scornfully,  to  himself: 
•'  And  then  he  is  dancing  here  1 " 

""  Yes,"  said  his  Highness,  angrily,  "  and 
"then  you  are    dancing  here?     Jumping 
about,  with  that  person  I  —  with  that  per- 
son there?    What  sort  of  a    person  is 
that  ?  " 

"  Serene  Highness,"  said  Halsband, 
standing  up  steadily  before  his  master,  and 
looking  him  boldly  in  the  face,  "  that  is  no 
person ;  that  is  an  honest  burgher's  daugh- 
ter, and  she  is  my  bride." 

Rand  twisted  his  eyes  dreadfully  at  these 
words,  and  would  have  poured  a  little 
fresh  oil  upon  the  fla,me ;  but  it  was  not 
needed  —  his  Highness  blazed  up  brightly 
enough  without  it. 

"Bride?  And  you  say  that  to  me!  — 
you  say  that  to  me !  " 

"  Yes,"  Baid  Halsband,  throwing  his  arm 
about  Stining  to  hold  her  up,  for  she  looked 
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read;  to  faint.  "  And,  Serene  Hijjhness,  I 
must  ask  for  my  discharge,  —  I  can  no 
longer  be  runner." 

"  I  will  bride  you  1  Pll  discharge  yon  1 " 
cried  his  Highness.  "Tear  that  person 
away  from  the  fellow  I "  he  cried  to  his 
lackeys,  and  it  might  have  been  done,  but 
when  the  need  is  greatest,  the  help  is 
nearest.  Diirten  Holzen  had  been  draw- 
ing nearer  to  her  sister  during  this  dis- 
turbance, and  now  pressed  between  her 
and  the  lackeys,  crying : 

"Touch  her  if  you  dare!  God  have 
mercy  on  the  man  who  lays  a  finger  on 
my  sister! "  and  with  that  she  took  her 
Bister  in  her  arms,  and  turned  towards  his 
Highness.  "  And  if  the  Emperor  himself 
stood  here  before  me,  he  should  not  shame 
my  sister  1  What  has  that  child  done? 
Because  she  is  the  runner's  bride  ?  Serene 
Highness,  was  not  your  own  mother  a 
bride  ?  " 

"What!"  cried  his  Highness,  falling 
back  a  step  or  two,  "  This  to  me  ?  Use 
force  !  "  he  added,  to  his  lackeys. 

"Force!  —  Force  against  a  couple  of 
harmless  women  ?  And  if  you  have  such 
a  spite  against  us,  was  not  your  own 
mother  a  woman  ?  " 

«  Who  is  that  ?  Who  is  that  person  ?  " 
asked  his  Highness,  trembling  with  rage. 

"  Oh,  that  is  Diirten  Holzen,"  said  Rand. 

"  Ah ! "  said  his  Highness.  "  That  is 
the  one  who  is  going  to  marry  the  Con- 
rector." 

Ah,  God  bless  her,  poor  Diirten!  It 
seemed  to  her  that  every  eye  could  see 
into  her  heart,  and  read  what  she  had  so 
carefully  concealed  there.  Where  was  her 
courage  to  stand  before  kings  and  empe- 
rors? She  had  not  courage  to  look  her 
neighbors  in  the  face.  She  stood  there, 
glowing  with  shame,  and  had  not  strength 
to  hold  up  her  sister.  Erischan  Schultz 
sprang  forward,  and  shoved  himself  with 
-  his  broad  shoulders  between  her  and  his 
Highness,  and  supported  her,  and  would 
have  taken  her  away,  when  a  woman's 
voice  from  behind  the  crowd  called :  "  Let 
me  through!  I  must  get  there!"  and  a 
tin  beer-mug  hovered  back  and  forth  over 
the  tieads  of  the  company,  and  Erischan 
cried :  "  No,  don't  let  her  through,  neigh- 
bors 1    She  cannot  bridle  her  tongue." 

And  his  Highness  turned  away  and  or- 
dered that  they  should  bring  the  runner 
into  the  gondola,  and  passed,  with  his  ser- 
vants, through  the  people;  grim  and  silent, 
only  Rand  now  and  then  muttered :  "  Auh  I 
Auh  ! "  for  Schultsch  had  given  him  a  dig 
in  the  ribs  with  her  beer-mug,  which  had 
sent  the  strong-beer  running  down  into 


his  shoes  and  stockings,  and  had  made 
a  face  at  him,  which  told  him  clearly 
that  henceforth  the  beer  would  take  that 
course,  rather  than  down  bis  throat.  And 
his  Highness  crossed  the  lake,  in  his  gon- 
dola, and  the  business  had  a  great  resem- 
blance to  the  story  of  Wilhelm  Tell,  for 
HaUband  was  named  Wilhelm,  and  was 
carried  off,  like  the  other  Wilhelm,  in  a 
boat ;  but  he  did  not  spring  out  when  they 
came  to  the  bend  nor  shove  off  the  gondola 
into,  the  raging  billows;  for  there  were 
neither  billows  nor  tempest,  and  his  High- 
ness was  neither  Landvogt  nor  Landdrost, 
—  no,  he  was  reigning  Sovereign. 

And  along  the  shore  walked  the  two 
poor  maidens,  who  were  ashamed  to  raise 
their  eyes,  or  to  meet  the  eyes  of  other 
people  upon  the  ordinary  road.  They 
stole  secretly  through  the  alder-bushes, 
along  the  brink  of  the  lake,  and  Stining 
cried  quietly  to  herself,  and  Diirten 
looked  pale  and  pressed  her  lips  to- 
gether. And  her  lips  trembled,  as  if 
from  sorrow  or  else  from  hatred,  and  her 
eyes  shot  such  glances  over  the  smooth 
lake,  towards  his  Highness's  gondola,  aa  if 
they  would  bore  holes  in  the  boat,  add  let 
the  whole  company  go  to  the  bottom,  who 
had  brought  this  misery  upon  them,  and 
with  it  Stining's  unhappiness  and  her  own 
disgrace. 

CHAPTER    in. 

What  the  Herr  Conrector  had  to  do  at  Xlfra- 
Strelits.  —  How  Joohen  Schlutow  and  Shoemaker 
Grabow's  apprentice  balanced  clay  pipes  on  their 
noses.  —  Too  late !  —  Who  is  the  fool  f — How  the 
Herr  Conrector  discoursed  with  his  stomach.— 
Will  she  hare  me  f  —  She  will,  and  the  Herr  Con* 
rector  plays  the  violin. —-His  Serene  HijrhnMS 
lies  on  Stining's  bed,  and  Schultsch  ha*  to  bridle 
her  tongue ;  bat  she  can  get  the  news  Cried  by  the 
night-watchman. 

Early  the  next  morning  Diirten  Hol- 
zen went  through  the  streets  to  the  post- 
house,  carrying  the  Herr  Conrector's  cloak, 
to  bespeak  a  place  for  him  in  the  mail- 
wagon  ;  for  this  was  the  day  on  which  he 
was  summoned  to  appear  at  jSigen-Strelitz 
about  the  cane  business.  As  she  entered 
the  post-office,  Joohen  Schlutow,  the  pos- 
tilion, asked  her:  "Diirten.  will  he  go 
with  me  on  the  box,  or  will  he  enter  his 
name  regularly  with  my  brother  V  "  The 
postilion's  brother  was  the  Herr  Post- 
master. 

"Jochen,"  said  Diirten,  "how  can  you 
think  that  my  Herr  would  ride  on  the 
box  ?  " 

"  Well,  if  he  chooses  to  play  the  dunce, 
it  is  nothing  to  me  I  .But  it  would  be  much 
cheaper  for  liiin;  and  why  then  does  he 
not  ride  with  Hofrath  Altmann  and  Kunst? 
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They  hare  ordered  an  extra  this  morning. 
Krischan  Ramlow  drives  them." 

"  If  my  Herr  wanted  to  ride  extra,0  said 
Diirten,  "  he  could  take  an  extra  for  him- 
self; he  need  not  be  dependent  on  the 
Hofrath  and  Kunst."  With  that  she  went 
in  and  engaged  his  place. 

Punctually  at  six  o'clock  the  Herr  Con- 
rector  sat  on  the  wooden  seat  of  the  open 
wagon,  which  was  at  that  time  the  regular 
mail-equipage,  and  asked  Postmaster 
Schlntow  at  what  time  they  should  reach 
Nigen-Strelitz :  he  must  be  there  by  twelve 
o'clock,  for  he  had  a  law-suit. 

"So  you  can/'  said  the  post-master; 
"you  ean  go  very  well  in  this  way;  you 
will  be  there  by  eleven  o'clock.  Jochen, 
you  must  be  there  by  eleven/' 

"  We  will  see  to  it,"  said  Jochen,  and 
they  started. 

The  Herr  Conrector  sat  in  the  post- 
wagon,  alone  with  his  thoughts;  and  if 
their  company  was  not  very  agreeable,  he 
was  at  least  contented  that  they  did  not 
tread  on  his  toes  or  punch  his  ribs.  But 
this  pleasure  was  not  to  last  long,  for  as 
they  came  out  of  the  gate,  there  stood  a 
maiden  with  a  bandbox  under  her  arm  ;  a 
little  further  on,  an  old  woman  with  a  bas- 
ket ;  then  a  young  man  with  a  knapsack, 
and  an  old  man  with  a  little  box,  and  by 
every  one  Jochen  Schlutow  pulled  up: 
uP-r-rdh!  Come,  get  up  with  youl" 
And  by  the  time  they  came  to  the  Tan- 
nen-Erug  the  wagon  was  well  filled  with 
"  box  "  passengers,  and  they  got  off  and 
did  their  duty  by  Jochen,  and  treated  him. 
And  so  it  went  at  every  ale-house,  and  the 
ale-houses  were  numerous  on  this  road. 

The  Conrector  sat  in  deep  thought.  His 
neighbor  across  the  street  ?  Yes,  that  was 
all  over  with;  the  anchor  which  he  had 
thrown  out  in  that  direction,  with  a  view 
to  matrimony,  was  torn  up.  And  the  law- 
suit ?  That  must  be  decided  to-day.  Diir- 
ten had  all  along  talked  so  cheerfully  about 
not  minding  it  in  the  least,  that  he  had 
felt  quite  safe ;  but  this  morning  she  had 
not  a  word  to  say,  she  had  been  so  still 
and  constrained.  There  must  have  been 
a  reason  for  it;  — what  ailed  Diirten? 
Could  she  have  thought  that  the  business 
was  going  badly  ?  And  if  it  should,  where 
was  the  money  to  come  from  ?  Who  had 
money?  Hofrath  Altmann  had  money, 
and  Kunst  was  well  to  do,  but  — 

"  Tereng  1  tereng  1  tereng  1 "  blew  a  horn 
behind  him,  while  with  these  troubled 
thoughts  he  was  passing  the  time  before 
the  £ed  Krug  where  Jochen  Schlutow  and 
his  box  passengers  were  entertaining 
themselves.    He  looked  around.    Hofrath 


Altmann  and  Kunst  drove  past  in  their 
extra  post ;  Kunst  glowered  and  laughed 
spitefully,  and  the  Hofrath  cried :  "  Con- 
rector,  don't  sit  too  long  before  the  Bed 
Krug  1  Twelve  o'clock  is  the  last  term." 
Then  they  drove  on. 

The  Conrector  was  sufficiently  provoked 
to  turn  him  to  other  thoughts.  He  pulled 
out  his  watch.  Good  heavens !  it  was  half 
after  ten,  and  here  they  sat  before  the  Red 
Krug  1    "  Postilion  1    Jochen  Schlutow  1 " 

A  "  box  passenger  "  looked  out  of  the 
window. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Good  heavens  I  it  is  half  after  ten,  and 
here  we  are  sitting  before  the  Red  Krug  !  " 

*'  No,  we  are  sitting  inside ! "  laughed 
the  passenger,  and  closed  the  window. 

"  Jochen  Schlutow  1    Postilion !  " 

Another  passenger  laughed  out,  over 
the  half-door :  "  Herr  Conrector,  get  down  I 
Here  is  sport,  —  Shoemaker  Grabow's  ap- 
prentice and  Jochen  Schlutow  have  wa- 
gered a  bottle  of  brandy  who  can  balance 
a  clay  pipe  on  his  nose  the  longest." 

M  Thunder  and  lightning  1"  cried  the 
Conrector,  springing  down  and  running 
into  the  room.  There  were  Jochen  Schlu- 
tow and  the  shoemaker's  apprentice,  bal- 
ancing pipes  on  their  noses,  and  it  was 
not  very  clearly  to  be  distinguished 
whether  their  swaying  and  staggering 
motions  were  due  to  the  beer  and  brandy 
or  to  the  pipes. 

"What  nonsense  is  this?"  cried  the 
Conrector.  Crash  1  fell  Joohen's  pipe  to 
the  floor.  "  Are  we  going  to  Strelitz,  or 
not  ?  "  asked  the  Conrector. 

"  Oh,  we  shall  get  there  by-and-by," 
answered  Jochen,  rightfully  angry. 

"  Yes ;  but  too  late.  I  must  be  there  by 
twelve  o'clock." 

"  It  is  none  of  my  business,"  said  Jochen. 
"You  are  my  brother's  passenger,  and 
these  others  are  mine,  and  they  have 
plenty  of  time." 

"I  will  complain  of  yon  I"  cried  the 
Conrector,  in  great  wrath. 

"  A  good  many  have  done  that ;  but 
nothing  ever  came  of  it,"  said  Jochen,  as 
he  stumbled  out  of  the  door.  "  But  come 
along  now  1 "  he  added,  and  when  they 
were  all  seated,,  he  drove  slowly  on.  They 
had  nob  gone  more  than  fifty  rods,  how- 
ever, when  he  turned  off  to  the  right,  out 
of  the  road.  "  P-r-r  oh  I "  —  and  there  they 
stood  still. 

"  Why  don't  you  drive  on  ?  "  cried  the 
Conrector. 

"  I  cannot,  I  dare  not,"  said  Jochen. 
"  Don't  you  see  him  ?  Don't  you  hear  him  ? 
There  he  corneal    That  is  the  •utrider 
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of  the  Schworin  Duke:  he  is  coming  to- 
day from  Berlin,  and  going  to  Bramborg. 
and  the  post  must  get  out  of  the  way  and 
lie  still,  out  of  respect  to  the  Duke.11 

The  outrider  passed ;  the  Duke  passed ; 
the  carriages  with  the  Court-servants 
passed,  always  with  a  considerable  space 
between  them,  and  not  until  the  lost  had 
gone  by  could  the  post-wagon  be  set  in 
motion  again.  The  Conrector  looked  at 
his  watch  "again  and  again ;  the  pointer 
showed  him  more  and  more  clearly  bis 
misfortune ;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it. 
At  a  quarter  after  twelve  they  stopped 
before  the  post-house  at  Nigen-Strelitz. 

The  Conrector  threw  hid  cloak  over  his 
shoulder,  sprang  from  the  wagon,  and  ran, 
as  if  his  head  were  on  fire,  along  the  street, 
towards  the  Court-house*  But  on  the  way 
he  was  met  by  the  Hofrath  and  Kunst, 
and  the  Hofrath  called  to  him,  from  a  dis- 
tance :  "  Gone  by  default  1  Judgment  en- 
tered 1    With  costs  I " 

4*  And  the  cane  is  mine ! "  said  Kunst,  as 
they  came  nearer,  and  he  surveyed  his 
brother-in-law  with  a  peculiar  smile. 

The  Conrector  stood  confounded  for  a 
moment.  The  business  which  had  so  long 
tormented  him  was  concluded,  and  to  his 
injury;  but  now  he  knew  where  he  was, 
and  a  feeling  of  rest  came  over  him.  He 
was  not  to  blame  for  the  embarrassment. 

44  The  cane  is  not  yours,"  said  he,  coldly 
and  sternly  to  his  brother-in-law;  "the 
money  is  yours,  and  I  shall  find  means  to 
pay  it.  Good-day  to  you  I  "  and  he  turned 
to  go. 

44  Conrector,  wait  a  minute ! "  cried  the 
Hofrath. 

"  Brother-in-law,  listen  to  me  1 "  cried 
Kunst, and  ran  before. him. 

44  Yes,  Conrector,  listen  to  us,"  said  the 
Hofrath,  coming  up  on  the  other  side. 
''  The  whole  affair  has  been  nothing  but  a 
joke ! " 

"  What?  "  asked  the  Conrector,  looking 
at  Kunst,  cold  as  ice. 

"  Yes,  it  was  a  joke,"  said  Kunst,  hastily. 
"  You  see,  the  next  morning  after  Christ- 
mas day,  the  Hofrath  came  in  and  rallied 
me  because  I  had  not  got  the  cane,  and  I 
was  provoked,  and  wagered  him  ten  tha- 
lers  and  ten  bottles  of  wine  that  I  would 
get  it  away  from  you ;  and  so  I  made  out 
the  account  to  tease  you  a  little:  but  I 
would  not  have  kept  it,  —  I  should  have 
given  it  back  to  you." 

"  And  so  you  have  kept  me  in  distress 
and  anger  for  half  a  year,  aud  this  law- 
suit hanging  over  me,  just  that  you  might 
make  sport  of  me  with  your  companions  ?  " 
atiked  the  Cunicctor,  aud  his  voice  trem- 


bled, as  if  he  controlled  himself  with  diffi 
culty.    "That  is " 

44  Don't,  for  God's  sake  1 "  interposed  the 
Hofrath.  "The  thing  is  all  over;  Kaost 
has  lost  the  wager,  and  now  he  must * 

"  Yes,  brother-in-law,"  interrupted 
Kunst,  hastily,  "we  drove  over  with  an 
extra  on  purpose,  so  that  I  might  withdraw 
the  complaint,  and  here  it  is,"  and  he  held 
out  a  legal  document. 

44  And  Kunst  must  pay  the  costs  and 
his  wager ;  and  now,  come,  Conrector,  the 
wine  will  taste  good,  and  we  will  make  a 
day  of  it,1*  said  the  Hofrath ;  and  he  tried 
to  take  the  Conrector *s  arm  and  lead  him 
with  them.  But  strange  thoughts  were 
working  in  the  Con  rector's  mind.  He 
twitched  his  arm  away  from  the  Hofrath, 
and  stepping  back  a  couple  of  paces,  he 
said: 

44  So  you  have  been  playing  me  a  trick  ? 
You  have  been  making  sport  of  me,  as  if  I 
were  a  fool  V  And  now  you  stand  before 
me,  like  a  couple  of  fools,  and  think  to 
make  good,  with  a  glass  of  wine,  all  the 
wrong  you  have  done  me  1  I  do  not  drink 
wine  with  such  people  !  " 

Then  he  passed  on,  and  they  stood  there, 
not  looking  like  the  wisest  people  in  the 
world,  and  it  did  not  appear  as  if  their 
merry  day  would  amount  to  mnch. 

The  Conrector  went  directly  out  of  the 
city  by  the  way  on  which  he  had  come, 
and  the  strange  thoughts  kept  working 
in  his  mind;  anger  and  indignation  con- 
tended with  the  feeling  of  relief  at  being 
set  free  from  a  great  perplexity.  "  Shame- 
ful 1 "  said  he  to  himself,  u  shameful,  to 
make  such  a  laughing-stock  of  me  1  What 
do  snch  fellows  care  for  bringing  an  honest 
man'  into  trouble,  if  they  can  only  hare 
their  joke  ?  One  is  rich,  the  other  makes 
a  great  deal  of  money  :  why  cannot  they 
leave  a  poor  man  to  enjoy  his  hard  earn- 
ings in  peace  V  And  to  think  what  mi^ht 
have  come  of  it  1  Here  have  I  been  robbed 
of  my  rest  and  almost  of  my  senses,  all 
this  time,  by  this  trumpery  1  No,  no.  It 
may  have  been  so  to  them,  but  it  was  no 
trumpery  to  me.  How  should  I  have 
raised  it  on  short  notice  Y  It  would 
take  me  years  to  lay  by  so  much !  Aud 
what  might  have  come  of  it,  if  I  had 
been  driven  in  my  recklessness  to  propose 
to  Kagebein's  yellow  treasure?  1  should 
be  ashamed  to  think  that  I  had  sold  my- 
self for  money,  and  that  I  must  be  sup- 
ported in  my  old  age  by  a  rich  wife  1  God 
bless  me,  I  seem  like  a  scoundrel  to  my- 
self. Here  am  I,  sound  in  soul  and  body, 
and  is  this  the  thanks  I  owe  to  the  Lord, 
who  has  saved  me  from  making  such  a  fool 
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of  myself,  and  leaving  the  ground  on  which 
I  have  stood,  all  my  lite,  of  honest  labor  and 
trust  in  God  ?  Don't  yon  think,  Con  rec- 
tor Aepious,  it  would  have  been  a  fine 
business,  having  such  a  rich  wife  ?  What ! 
And  you  would  let  yourself  be  pensioned 
off,  aud  sit  all  day  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow, with  a  black  cap  and  a  long  pipe,  and 
see  your  scholars  going  by1  to  school,  and 
you  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  them  ; 
and  you  would  speak  to  a  little  rogue  now 
aud  then,  and  find  that  they  were  forget* 
ting,  under  the  new  Con  rector,  all  that  you 
bad  taught  them  ?  Oh,  it  makes  me  an- 
gry to  think  that  I  ever  had  such  an  idea 
in  my  head!"" 

Such  a  scolding  and  reasoning  went  on 
in  his  head  and  heart,  as  he  plodded  with 
energy  through  the  Strelitz  sand,  in  the 
midday  heat ;  and  it  was  not  long  before 
his  stomach  began  to  scold,  and  this  poor, 
abused  organ  complained  so  loudly  that 
tbe  other  two  must  hold  their  peace. 
u  The  devil  knows  what  possesses  you,  to 
go  trudging  through  the  sand  at  this  time 
of  day,  and  in  such  hot  weather.  Usually 
you  sit  quietly  in  your  chair,  about  this 
time,  and  we  have  comfort  in  each  other, 
and  nobody  says  a  word,  and  we  have 
pious  and  thankful  thoughts  towards  God 
and  towards  Diirten ;  and  now  you  go  on 
giving  up  to  those  two,  the  head  and  the 
heart,  and  forget  all  about  me  I  You 
should  consider  my  claims ;  those  others 
are  not  so  important  as  I  am,  by  a  long 
way.  No,  Herr,  I  shall  not  stop,  and  if 
you  do  not  attend  to  me  directly,  I  will 
upset  the  gall  into  your  liver,  and  then 
you  may  do  more  stupid  tricks,  and  it  will 
be  long  before  you  will  be  free  from  vexa- 
tions." And  the  old  stomach  growled  and 
grumbled  so  intelligibly  that  the  Herr  Con- 
rector  said  angrily  to  himself: 

"  And  there  must  I,  in  my  stupidity,  run 
away  from  that  fine  Ni gen- Strelitz,  where 
so  many  thousand  people  are  comfortably 
eating  their  dinners,  and  suffer  with  hun- 
ger and  thirst  here  on  the  highway,  only 
to  spite  those  two  rascals,  who  are  no 
doubt  sitting  over  their  wine  and  cracking 
their  jokes  at  me  I  The  devil  take  the 
whole  concern  1  But,  thank  God!"  he 
added  quickly,  "  there  is  the  Red  Krug !  " 

And  when,  by  the  help  of  the  landlady, 
he  had  arrived  at  a  good  understanding 
with  his  stomach,  and  had  silenced  its  last 
grumblings  with  a  couple  of  glasses  of 
red  wiue,  and  at  a  much  slower  and  more 
comfortable  pace  than  before  walked  on  in 
the  lovely  May  weather,  the  Herr  Conrec- 
tor  found  himself  in  quite  a  different  mood ; 
and  he  looked  with  pleasure  at  the  green 
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fields  and  sniffed  the  fragrance  of  the  pines, 
aud  said  to  himself:  "  This  is  a  beautiful 
world,  after  all,  and  one  ought  to  be  thank- 
ful to  God  for  it ;  it  is  really  a  sin  to  in- 
dulge in  such  bad  temper.  Eh,  well !  one 
cannot  help  feeling  vexed  sometimes,  when 
the  school-boys  play  their  stupid  tricks,  or 
such  a  couple  of  rascals  make  sport  of  an 
old  man,  or  Diirten  sends  one  a  pair  of 
breeches  into  church,  but  one  should  not 
yield  to  anger,  and  let  it  lead  one  out  of 
the  right  way.  Why  should  I  complain  ? 
I  am  healthy,  have  all  the  work  I  can  do, 
and  can  bear  it  well,  there  is  no  danger  of 
tedium.  I  have  always  had  enough,  and  I 
do  not  care  for  high  living,  —  not  that 
there  would  be  any  sin  in  living  better,  if 
one  could  afford  it,  —  but  the  tongue  is 
only  a  short  end  where  it  tastes  good,  as 
Saddler  Fabe  used  to  say;  and  the  man 
was  right  —  it  does  not  signify.  But  old 
age  I  That  must  come,  and  will  come,  and 
then  how  lonely  I  shall  be  I  Eh,  so  long  as 
Diirten  stays  with  me,  I  shall  do  very  well, 
but  if  she  —  Oh,  no  I  She  has  no  thought 
of  marrying,  she  has  often  said ;  and  then 
who  is  there  to  marry  Diirten  Holzen  ? 
But  she  might  leave  my  service  ;  she  ac- 
tually did  go,  day  before  yesterday.  Well, 
what  if  I  made  a  sort  of  contract  with  her, 
that  she  should  stay  with  me  during  my 
life  and  hers  ?  I  could  give  her  a  couple 
of  thalers  more  wages ;  but  that  would  be 
a  shabby  sort  of  contract  —  what  would 
people  say  to  it  ?  Eh,  what  is  it  to  me 
what  people  say  ?  If  I  stand  alone,  and 
nobody  troubles  himself  about  me,  I  need 
trouble  myself  about  nobody.  But  —  hm  I 
hm !  "  said  he,  falling  into  a  quicker  pace, 
as  if  to  run  away  from  his  thoughts, »'  Con- 
rector  Aepinu-s  Cantor  Aepinus,  you  are 
out  of  the  right  path  again,  you  are  going 
the  wrong  way.  What?  You  think  it  is 
wrong  in  hi3  Serene  Highness  not  to  re- 
lease the  ruuner  from  his  service,  and  you 
want  to  treat  a  white,  Christian,  Ni  gen- 
Bra  mborg  burgher's  daughter  as  if  she 
were  a  black,  heathen  slave?  She  shall 
sell  herself  to  you  for  all  her  life,  shall 
serve  you  with  love  and  kindness,  take 
care  of  you  in  your  old  age,  bear  with  all 
your  whims  and  for  all  that  you  will  offer 
her  money  ?  A  white,  Christian  burgher's 
daughter  of  Nigen-Bramborg  I  And  how 
Christian  she  is  1  She  has  a  pious  soul 
and  a  virtuous  heart.  And  how  white  she 
is !  So  white  and  so  red  I  How  red  she 
turned  when  she  tried  to  go  out  of  the 
room  day  before  yesterday,  and  I  put  my 
arm  around  her,  and  —  preserve  us  I  miyfc 
I  plague  myself  to-day  with  all  my  folliea? 
Eh,  what  I "  he  cried,  and  tore  his  cloak 
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'from  his  shoulders,  and,  throwing  it  down 
by  the  bank  of  the  ditch,  he  seated  him- 
self upon  it.  "  The  thing  must  come  to  a 
conclusion T— but  with  reflection  and  con- 
sideration," he  added,  more  quietly.  And 
so  he  sat  beside  the  ditch,  and  looked  over 
towards  Nigen-Bramborg,  which  lay  be- 
fore him  in  the  evening  glow,  and  thought 
and  thought.  "  Come,  I  am  no  school- 
boy/' said  he,  and  started  up,  "  I  can  do 
what  I  please/1  But  he  sat  down  again, 
Baying, "  Yes ;  but  because  I  am  no  school- 
boy, I  must  first  look  at  the  business  on  all 
sides."  And  he  looked  it  all  over,  and 
when  he  came  to  the  end  he  began  at  the 
beginning  again. 

The  sun  was  quite  down,  when  he  stood 
up  and  said  to  himself:  "  I  am  clear  in  my 
own  mind.  I  cannot  spare  Diirten  —  I 
have  felt  it  before,  but  I  never  knew  it  till 
to-day  —  she  has  grown  into  my  heart. 
Yes,  yes  1  It  was  different  with  my  blessed 
Lotting ;  but  thirty  years  and  fifty  make  a 
difference,  —  properly  speaking  five-and- 
fifty,  but  in  such  an  important  matter  a 
few  years  do  not  signify.  The  business 
will  be  a  little  cooler  —  it  will  be  more,  as 
they  say  at  present. '•  with  the  highest  mu- 
tual respect."  Stuff  and  nonsense  I  If  I 
wanted  to  marry  for  the  "  highest  mutual 
respect,"  I  might  as  well  marry  our  good 
old  Pastor  Bollen.  No,  Diirten,  my  Diir- 
ten  Holzen  is  in  my  eyes  a  lovely  girl,  and 
she  is  a  brave  girl  and  an  intelligent  girl, 
and  she  has  comprehension.  How  easily 
she  understood  what  I  told  her  about  elec- 
tricity 1  I  could  help  her  on  a  little  in 
many  things :  she  is  still  young  enough  to 
learn.  But  what  would  people  say  ?  what 
would  his  Serene  Highness  say  ?  Well,  I 
should  not  trouble  myself  much  about  it ; 
but  everybody  would  say,  "  He  has  mar- 
ried an  uneducated  person."  But  I  beg 
of  you,  for  God's  sake,  what  is  education, 
really  ?  Everybody  whom  one  asks  gives 
a  different  answer,  according  to  his  trade. 
One  person  thinks  she  is  educated  if  she 
can  deck  herself  out  in  the  fashion ;  an- 
other, if  she  can  dance  a  minuet ;  a  third, 
if  she  can  speak  a  little  French  ;  a  fourth, 
if  she  can  pour  out  tea  and  not  upset  the 
cups:  but  nobody  thinks  that  the  chief 
requisite,  in  a  good  education,  is  that  the 
head  be  bright  and  clear,  the  will  firm  and 
good,  and  the  heart  warm  and  soft.  And 
that  is  so  with  Diirten  —  it  is  so  with  my 
Diirten  Holzen.  Yes.  it  is  true,  she  is 
often  a  little  hasty,  and  breaks  out  a  little ; 
but  I  could  cure  her  of  that  —  she  would 
get  over  it.  She  does  everything  that  I 
wish  ;  she  lets  herself  be  guided  by  me  en- 
tirely." 


By  this  time  he  had  come  to  the  Star- 
gard  gate,  and  he  stopped  suddenly  and 
looked  at  the  gate,  as  if  he  were  the  fa- 
mous cow  that  looked  at  the  new  gate, 
and  he  said :  "  Ye3,  but  if  Bhe  will  not 
have  me  ?  "  And  as  he  entered  his  house- 
door,  his  heart  was  asking,  "  If  she  will  not 
have  me  ?  "  It  was  twilight  when  the  Con- 
rector  stepped  into  the  passage.  Diirten 
opened  the  door  of  her  room.  "Who? 
Good  heavens  I  is  that  you,  Hrr?  I 
thought  you  would  not  be  back  till  even- 
ing, with  the  post." 

"No,  Durten,"  said  the  Conrector,  and 
stepped  into  Diirten's  room,  "  that  would 
have  kept  me  too  long,  and  I  had  a  great 
anxiety  to  be  at  home  again.  The  busi- 
ness with  Kunst  is  all  over." 

Diirten  said  nothing. 

"  Are  you  not  glad  of  it  ?  And  are  you 
not  glad  that  I  am  at  home  again  ?  " 

Diirten  said  nothing,  but  bent  over  a 
drawer  and  busied  herself  with  its  con- 
tents. 

"Diirten,"  asked  the  Herr  Conrector, 
"what  does  this  menu?  This  morning 
when  I  went  away,  you  were  so  silent  that 
you  scarcely  said  'good-by*  to  me;  and 
now  you  are  so  again,  and  can  scarcely 
say  *  welcome.' " 

"  Hsrr  Conrector,"  said  Diirten,  raising 
herself,  but  looking  away,  '•  I  am  glad  that 
all  has  turned  out  well,  and  I  am  glad  that 
you  have  come  back  safe ;  but  something 
troubles  me,  and  I  must  tell  you  sooner  or 
later.    I  must  leave  you." 

The  Conrector  stood  as  if  the  lightning 
had  struck  him.  "  If  she  will  not  have 
you/'  echoed  through  his  heart,  and  he 
could  scarcely  ask :  "  What  does  this  mean, 
.Diirten  ?  Have  you  not  forgiven  the  harsh 
words  I  gave  to  you  day  before  yester- 
day ?  " 

"  That  is  long  forgotten,7'  said  Diirten, 
with  a  deep  sigh.  "This  is  something 
quite  different,  and  I  cannot  tell  you  what 
it  is.  If  you  had  been  at  home  to-day, 
however,  you  would  have  heard  it  from 
the  boys  on  the  street." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  You  will  leave 
my  service,  without  giving  any  reason  ?  " 

"  Have  mercy  on  me,  Herr  1 "  said  Diir- 
ten, and  she  turned  towards  him  and 
clasped  her  hands  on  her  breast,  "I  can- 
not tell  you.  I  know  you  have  the  right 
to  keep  me ;  but  have  mercy  on  me — let 
me  go  1 " 

And  though  it  was  almost  dark,  such  a 
deep  sadness  shone  upon  him  from  her 
eyes,  that  the  old  gentleman  was  quite 
.touched ;  he  went  up  to  her,  and  threw  hia 
ar  ji  about  her,  and  said : 
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"  My  dear,  dear  Durten,  what  aila  you  ? 
Tell  me  I  I  am  your  best  friend." 

"Yes,  that  you  are;  but  for  that  very 

reason "  and  Durten  released  herself 

from  his  arm.    "I  —  I  must  set  a  light." 

She  pushed  him  aside,  ana  lighted  her 
lamp.  The  Conrector  stood  and  rubbed 
.  his  head,  as  if  a  very  difficult  passage  in 
Greek  had  been  given  him  to  translate, 
and  he  could  make  no  sense  of  it.  "  Tell 
me,"  said  he  at  last,  as  the  construction 
of  his  sentence  still  seemed  too  intricate 
for  him,  and  he  put  his  arm  around  Dur- 
ten again,  and  drew  her  down  on  the  seat 
beside  him,  "  tell  me,  am  I  to  blame  for 
your  going  away  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Durten,  looking  down. 

"  And  you  cannot  tell  me  the  reason  ?  " 

"  No,  Uerr  Conrector,"  said  Durten,  and 
she  looked  at  him  imploringly,  while  the 
blood  rose  in  her  face,  "  I  cannot  tell  you." 

"  Hm  1 "  said  the  Conrector,  and  he  got 
up  and  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  dis- 
cussing the  question  silently  with  himself: 
"She  cannot  tell  me,  she  says,  and  now 
shall  I  say  it  —  but  how  ?  ,  Good  Heavens  ! 
If  she  will  not  have  me  ?  But  I  must  know 
where  I  am,'1  and  he  sat  down  again  reso- 
lutely, threw  one    leg    over  the   other, 


leaned  back  a  little,  as  he  was  accustomed 
to  do  at  his  desk  in  school,  and  began : 

"  Durten  Holzen,  among  the  old  Greeks 
and  Roman?,  and  among  the  Jews,  too, 
that  is  to  say  the  old  -Jews  in  the  times  of 
David  and  Solomon,  the  distinguished  men 
— — —  no,  that  isn't  quite  appropriate,  and 
you  wouldn't  understand  it,  either ;  I  must 
begin  differently.  You  understand  the 
Bible,  and  there  it  is  written :  *  It  is  not 
good  for  man  to  be  alone  ; '  and  that  is  just 
as  true  of  you  as  of  me,  and,  if  you  leave 
me,  don't  you  see,  I  shall  be  alone,  and  you 
will  be  alone." 

44  Herr,  I  cannot  stay,"  said  Durten,  and 
tried  to  rise. 

"  Durten,"  said  the  Conrector,  pulling 
her  down  again,  "  hear  me  out,  first.  You 
see,  when  I  was  coming  back  from  Strei- 
itz  to-day,  —  well,  I  was  angry  at  those 
two  foolish  fellows,  —  I  will  tell  you  about 
it,  by-and-by,  —  and  I  thought  how  well 
you  had  advised  me  in  the  business,  and 
what  a  brave  and  virtuous  maiden  you 
were,  and  how,  in  my  eyes,  you  were  a 
lovely  maiden  too.  No,  sit  still,  Durten  I  " 
he  cried,  and  threw  his  arm  firmly  around 
her,  while  he  bent  down  to  look  in  her 
face.  "  Then  I  thought  to  myself  whether 
you  would  not  like  to  be  my  wife  ?  " 


Palindrome.  —  A  word,  verse,  or  sentence, 
that  is  the  same  when  read  backwards  or  for- 
wards, as  in  the  following 

Palindromic  Enigma. 
First  find  out  a  word  that  doth  silence 

proclaim, 
And  that  backwards  and  forwards  is 

always  the  same; 
Then  next  you  must  find  a  feminine 

name 
That  backwards  and  forwards  is  always 

the  same; 
An  act  or  a  writing  on  parchment  whose 

name 
Both  backwards  and  forwards  is  always 

the  same; 
A  fruit  that  is  rare  whose  botanical  name  ] 
Bead  backwards  and  forwards  is  always  >  Anana. 

the  same;  J 

A  note  used  in  music,  which  time  doth 

proclaim. 
And  backwards  and  forwards  is  always 


Mum. 


Anna. 


Deed. 


►  Minim. 


the  same;  j 

Their  initials  connected  a  title  will  frame 
That  is  justly  the  due  of  the  fair  mar- 
ried dame,     * 
Which  backwards  and  forwards  is  al- 
ways the  same. 


MADAM 


Notes  and  Queries. 


The  annual  destruction  of  human  life  in  India 
by  poisonous  snakes,  such  as  the  cobra,  the 
daboia  viper,  &o.,  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Fayrer, 
Professor  of  Surgery  at  the  Medical  College  in 
Calcutta,  at  nearly  20,000.  It  is  an  ascertained 
fact  that  in  the  course  of  1869  no  fewer  than 
11,000  deaths  from  blood-poisoning  in  this  way 
occurred  in  Bengal,  the  Punjaub,  and  Oude  alone. 
Mr.  Fayrer  is  compelled  to  admit  that  none  of 
the  antidotes  which  are  from  time  to  time  de- 
clared infallible  are  of  any  avail,  and  from  ex- 
periments mode  upon  fowls  amputation  within  a 
few  seconds  of  the  bite  is  the  sole  remedy  when 
the  poison  is  likely  to  get  into  the  blood.  In 
order  to  discover  an  antidote  for  an  animal  poi- 
son, it  would  be  necessary  to  find  some  means 
by  which  a  liquid  substance  that  fiuds  its  way 
into  the  circulation  could  be  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  some  other  substance  which  would 
neutralise  its  effects.  The  gland  in  which  the 
cobra  carries  its  poison  is  placed  at  the  back  of 
the  eye,  and  is  about  the  size  of  an  almond.  Mr. 
Fayrer,  in  the  work  which  he  has  published  on 
the  subject,  presses  upon  the  Government  the 
importance  of  offering  still  higher  premiums  for 
the  destruction  of  poisonous  snakes,  with  the 
cobra,  as  being  the  most  deadly,  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  list.  Pall  Hall  Gazette. 
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From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
SEA  NOVELS.  — CAPTAIN  MARBYAT. 

The  past  autumn  has  been  rather  unu- 
sually fertile  in  topics  of  naval  interest. 
We  have  had  a  Life  of  Captain  MarryaU 
the  greatest  of  naval  novelists.  And  we 
have  had  a  controversy  about  the  build- 
ing of  ironclads,  which  has  once  more 
served  to  show  in  what  uncertainty  the 
whole  subject  is  involved  :  how  difficult  it 
is  to  know  what  an  ironclad  ought  to  be  ; 
or  to  conjecture,  however  vaguely,  when 
we  are  likely  to  hit  upon  anything  like  a 
permanent  type.  It  is  by  putting  in  juxta- 
position such  very  different  writings  as 
Captain  Marryat's  novels,  and  Mr.  Reed's 
letters  to  The  7Ym<?s,  that  we  best  see  the 
change  which  has  come  over  the  Navy 
during  a  single  generation.  Both  are  ex- 
cellent in  their  way ;  both  engage  the  pub- 
lic attention,  in  spite  of  a  considerable  tech- 
nical element.  But  the  interest  of  Eng- 
lishmen in  the  Navy,  in  Marryat's  time, 
was  altogether  human  and  historical, 
whereas  now  it  has  become  mainly  me- 
chanical and  scientific.  Everybody  is  con- 
fident— justly  confident,  say  we  —  that 
the  officers  of  the  service  are  just  as  good 
men  as  their  ancestors.  But  the  service 
itself  is  in  a  period  of  transition,  and  is 
changing  its  whole  material  form  month 
by  month.  The  question,  what  varieties 
of  personal  character  it  presents,  hardly 
excites  curiosity.  But  how  does  the  box 
turret  surpass  the  cylindrical  revolving 
turret  ?  how  many  inches  of  iron  plating 
will  Btop  a  400-pound  shot?  what  is  the 
superiority  of  a  twin  screw  ?  and  what  can 
an  ironclad  do  under  sail  ?  —  These  are 
the  characteristic  and  pressing  inquiries 
of  the  actual  period.  It  occurs  to  us,  that 
while  they  are  pending  —  and  seeing  that 
they  are  entirely  matters  for  experts,  and 
even  a  trifle  dull  —  it  occurs  to  us,  we  say, 
that  a  glance  back  at  the  old  naval  world, 
suggested  by  the  biography  of  its  best 
painter,  will  not  be  without  refreshment 
to  the  general  reader  of  the  period.  We 
are  not  of  a  sentimental  turn,  but  we  can- 
not help  thinking  that  the  general  reader 
of  nautical  tastes  will  be  in  a  bad  way  un- 
less he  courageously  reverts  to  the  masters 
of  a  past  age.  Dibdin's  songs  are  almost 
as  forgotten  as  Dibdin's  singing.  The 
nautical  drama  has  perished  in  spite  of  T. 
P.  Cooke's  legacy;  and  a  hornpipe  will 
soon  be  as  obsolete  as  a  minuet.  Where 
is  the  Greenwich  pensioner,  venerated  by 
Cockneys  ?  —  that  worthy  who,  by  a  curi- 
ous coincidence,  had  always  been  in  the 
very  battle  which  most  interested  his 
hearers  —  who  had  contrived  to  be  drafted 


from  Jervis's  fleet,  in  which  he  had  fough 
at  St.  Vincent  (February,  1797),  in  time 
to  fight  under  Duncan,  at  Camperdown 
(October  same  year),  and  yet  to  be  back 
in  the  Mediterranean  in  time  for  the  Nile, 
the  year  following  ?  His  Greenwich  Pal- 
ace—  and  alas!  too,  in  some  cases,  bis 
Greenwich  wife  —  knows  him  no  more, 
and  his  yarns  are  wasted  on  rural  bump- 
kins, possibly  grudging  him  his  beer,  ia 
the  obscure  village  where  he  moulders  on 
bis  little  pension.  The  loss,  and  with  even 
more  composure,  the  loss  of  T.  P.  Cooke 
himself,  the  well  regulated  mind  can  bear. 
But  the  good  naval  novelists  —  such  men 
as  Smollett,  Marryat,  Fenimore  Cooper, 
Michael  Scott,  Herman  Melville  —  some 
lesser  ones,  too,  like  Chamier  and  Glas- 
cock —  these  are  men  of  a  different  kidney. 
Their  novels  give  life  to  our  history,  and 
claim  an  honourable  though  modest  rank 
in  our  literature. 

Long  before  the  time  of  the  earliest  of 
these  writers,  fitful  glimpses  of  the  British 
mariner  are  seen  in  old  books.  The  char- 
acter is  as  old  as  our  race,  the  best  part 
of  which  has  lived  within  the  smell  of  salt 
water  ever  since  we  have  any  memory  of 
it.  The  Norseman,  in  a  wolf-skin  jacket, 
polishing  his  battle-axe  as  the  vessel 
steered  for  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  was 
probably  as  good  a  seaman  as  has  ever 
appeared  since.  The  squadron  which 
weathered  a  gale  off  the  Spanish  coast  on 
its  way  to  join  King  Richard  at  Marseilles, 
in  1190,  must  have  been  handled  with  skill 
as  well  as  pluck,  and  did  not  owe  its  safety 
only  to  the  blessed  St  Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury, who  is  well  known  to  have  appeared 
and  said  words  of  comfort  over  the  raging 
sea.  But  the  first  portrait,  we  think,  of 
an  individual  British  tar  in  fiction,  is  the 
well-known  Shipman  of  Chaucer,  the  Adam 
of  all  our  novelists,  no  less  than  of  all  oar 
poets :  — 

The  hote  sommer  hadde  made  his  hewe  al 

brown; 
And  certainly  he  was  a  good  felaw. 
Ful  many  a  draught  of  win  he  hadde  draw 
From  Burdeux-ward,  while  that  the  chapman 

slepe. 
Of  nice  conscience  toke  he  no  kepe. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Hardy  he  was  and  wise,  I  undertake : 

With  many  a  tempest  hadde  his  herd  be  shake. 

There  is  a  family  likeness  between  this 
worthy  and  all  his  successors  since ;  and 
the  remarkable  expression  of  Clarendon, 
that "  the  seamen  are  a  nation  by  them- 
selves," shows  how  distinct  a  type  they 
were  at  an  early  period.    The  naval  officer 
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proper  formed  himself  very  gradually,  the 
military  and  seafaring  lines  running  par- 
allel for  a  long  time  before  they  coalesced. 
And  the  earlier  works  of  fiction  in  which 
seamen  appear  —  Gulliver's  Travels  and 
Robinson  Crusoe  —  deal  with  them  as  trav- 
ellers rather  than  seamen.  To  the  politi- 
cal object  of  Swift,  and  the  moral  object 
of  Defoe,  the  nautical  element  was  of  little 
importance.  A  casual  joke  at  a  "  tarpau- 
lin "  satisfied  the  wits  of  those  times.  No 
sea  officer  put  his  legs  under  the  table  of 
the  Spectator  Club,  or  steered  the  boat  in 
which  Belinda  launched  herself  on  the 
bosom  of  the  silver  Thames.  When  Con- 
greve  wanted  to  describe  the  lowest  depth 
of  ill-breeding,  he  described  somebody  as 
having  come  home  polished  like  a  skipper 
from  a  whaling  cruise.  And  the  monu- 
ment to  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  draws  little  from  Addison 
but  a  reflection  on  the  impropriety  of 
adorning  the  good  old  seaman  with  a  too 
elaborate  wig.  The  Navy  was  still  a 
young  growing  power,  imperfectly  organ- 
ized, and  imperfectly  recognized :  yet  we 
shall  do  well  to  remember  that  it  has  never 
surpassed  the  service  which  beat  the  Dutch 
under  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Span- 
iards under  Elizabeth.  Nay,  by  proper 
inquiry,  we  should  find  among  the  sea 
officers  of  those  ages  men  who  were  not 
seamen  only,  nor  skilful  commanders  only, 
but  thinkers  and  discoverers,  politicians 
and  men  of  the  world,  such  as  Monson, 
Penn,  Blake,  Russell,  and  others. 

Our  naval  fiction,  however  —  the  sub- 
ject that  more  immediately  concerns  us  — 
only  dates  from  the  period  when  the 
great-grandfathers  of  our  present  captains 
were  on  the  look-out  for  wives.  It  was  in 
the  winter  of  1740,  when  the  fleet  of  Sir 
Chaloner  Ogle  was  making  ready  to  sail 
for  the  West  Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main, 
that  a  young  Scottish  gentleman,  Tobias 
Smollett,  of  the  Smolletts  of  Bonhill  in 
Dumbartonshire,  very  poor,  very  sarcastic, 
and  very  brilliant,  but  a  kindly  man  by 
nature,  withal,  made  his  first  studies  of 
the  maritime  world  of  England.  He  had 
come  to  London  with  a  tragedy  —  and  lit- 
tle else  —  in  his  pockets;  had  failed  to 
make  any  impression  there  upon  patrons 
or  publishers ;  and  was  now  to  employ 
the  medical  knowledge  which  he  had 
gained  at  Glasgow,  as  a  "  surgeon's  mate," 
in  the  service  of  his  Majesty  King  George 
the  Second.  Like  his  national  symbol,  the 
thistle,  he  had  a  prickly  wit  and  prickly 
temper,  and  also,  like  that  symbol,  a  little 
purple  crown  of  poetry,  relieving  the  as- 
perity with  beauty.    Sir  Chaloner  Ogle's 


fleet  made  its  way  to  the  West  Indies  in 
the  dead  of  winter,  and  arrived  at  Port 
Royal,  Jamaica,  on  the  20th  January,  1741. 
Uere  Admiral  Vernon  was  waiting  for  it, 
to  assist  the  Spanish  War  begun  in  1799. 
This  was  the  war  satirically  called  the 
"  Jenkins's  Ear  "  War.  It  has  undergone 
some  revolutions  of  opinion.  At  first  it 
was  immensely  popular.  Later,  it  was 
repented  of  and  condemned.  Later  still, 
it  is  seen  to  have  been  rendered  necessary 
by  the  obstinate  selfishness  which  made 
the  Spaniards,  though  incapable  of  devel- 
oping the  South  American  trade  them- 
selves, intolerant  of  its  development  by 
higher  races.  Their  guarda-costas  had  so 
behaved  to  English  trading  vessels,  that 
the  English  were  furious ;  and  when  Ver- 
non took  Porto  Bollo  in  December,  1739, 
he  became  suddenly  the  most  popular  man 
in  the  nation. 

The  rest  of  Vernon's  performances  in 
that  war,  with  the  disastrous  result  of  the 
expedition  against  Cartha^ena  (March- 
April,  1741),  is  written  in  Roderick  Ran- 
dom. That  father  of  our  sea  novels  is  his- 
torical and  biographical  —  realt  therefore, 
in  the  best  seuse  —  from  -first  to  last. 
Roderick  is  Tobias  Smollett  himself. 
Roderick's  grandfather  is  Smollett's  own 
grandfather.  Wo  may  be  perfectly  sure 
that  Lieutenant  Bowling,  and  Mackshane, 
the  surgeon,  Mr.  Morgan,  the  surgeon's 
first  mate,  and  the  immortal  Commodore 
Trunnion  of  another  novel,  were  just  as 
much  on  board  that  fleet  as  Sir  Chaloner 
Ogle,  Admiral  Vernon,  and  Captain 
Knowles.  Truthfulness  is  stamped  on 
every  line,  and  the  rough,  hard,  brutal 
life  —  that  a  man  bred  in  our  present 
Navy  looks  back  to  with  a  kind  of  wonder, 
as  to  an  antediluvian  state  of  things  —  is 
seasoned  with  a  humoua  the  strong  flavour 
of  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  season 
materials  themselves  so  coarse  and  dry. 
There  is  none  of  the  romance  of  the  sea  in 
Smollett.  It  is  downright  Dutch  painting 
of  the  inner  life  of  a  mau-of-war  that  he 
gives  us ;  and  that  from  the  point  of  view 
not  of  a  seaman*  but  of  a  man  of  another 
profession  placed  among  seamen  by  acci- 
dent, and  regarding  them  from  the  critical 
height  of  superior  brains  and  edacation. 
What  his  domestic  existence  was  in  the 
position  of  surgeon's  mate  we  may  gather 
irom  the  mess  of  those  officers  in  an  eighty- 
gun  ship  as  described  by  Roderick  Ran- 


lorn:  — 


"We  heard  the  boatswain  pipe  to  dinner,  and 
immedf&tely  the  boy  belonging  to  our  mess  ran 
to  the  locker,  from  whence  he  carried  off  a  large 
wooden  platter,  and  in  a  few  minutes  returned 
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with  it  fall  of  boiled  pease,  crying  '  Scaldings  * 
all  the  way  as  he  oame.  The  cloth,  constating 
of  a  piece  of  an  old  sail,  was  instantly  laid, 
covered  with  three  plates,  which,  by  the  colour, 
I  could  with  difficulty  discern  to  be  metal,  and 
as  many  spoons  of  the  same  composition,  two  of 
which  were  curtailed  in  the  bandies,  and  the 
other  abridged  in  the  lip.  Mr.  Morgan  himself 
enriched  this  mess  with  a  lump  of  salt  butter, 
scooped  from  an  old  gallipot,  and  a  handful  of 
onions  shorn,  with  some  pounded  pepper.  .  .  . 
My  messmates  eat  heartily,  and  advised  me  to 
follow  their  example,  as  it  was  banyan  day,  and 
we  could  have  no  meat  till  next  noon.  .  .  .  They 
told  me  that  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fri- 
days the  ship's  company  had  no  allowance  of 
meat,  and  that  these  meagre  days  were  called 
banyan  days.*' 

The  medical  officers  were  called  to  their 
duties  in  the  following  manner :  — 

"  At  a  certain  hour  in  the  morning  the  boy  of 
the  mess  went  round  all  the  decks,  and,  ringing 
a  small  hand  bell,  and  in  rhymes  composed  for 
the  occasion,  invited  all  those  who  had  sores  to 
repair  before  the  mast,  where  one  of  the  doctor's 
mates  attended  with  applications  to  dress  them." 

Various  refreshments  now  obsolete,  such 
as  "salmagundi"  and  ,4  bumbo,"  receive 
honourable  mention  from  Roderick.  And 
we  may  add,  from  other  authority,  that 
"grog  "  and  sea  novels  came  into  the  world 
at  the  same  time.  Admiral  Vernon  was 
the  first  officer  to  serve  out  the  rum  mixed 
with  water  in  the  form  still  used  —  a  curi- 
ous coincidence. 

The  most  interesting  naval  character  in 
Roderick  Random  is  the  hero's  maternal 
uncle,  Lieutenant  Bowling.  In  him  Smol- 
lett seized  at  once,  and  fixed  for  ever,  the 
old  type  of  seaman  —  rough  as  a  polar  bear, 
brave,  simple,  kindly  —  and  out  of  his  ele- 
ment everywhere  except  afloat.  Bowling 
has  left  his  mark  in  many  a  sea  novel,  the 
key  to  his  eccentricities  being  that  he,  and 
such  as  he,  did  really  live  more  afloat  than 
ashore ;  and  in  days  when  the  shore  life 
had  not  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  close  .influ- 
ence on  the  sea  life  which  it  has  now. 
Hence,  of  course,  his  very  language  has 
little  in  common  with  that  of  other  people 
—  a  peculiarity  now  seen  nowhere  except 
in  stage  sailors,  of  whom  the  world  (as  we 
have  hiuted  already)  has  shown  itself  to 
be  fairly  tired  —  except,  of  course,  in  such 
exceptional  cases  as  "  Black-Eyed  Susan," 
written  by  a  man  of  genius,  who  had  him- 
self been  at  sea.  Bowling  certainly  carries 
the  habit  of  professional  speech  as  far  as 
the  limits  of  art  will  allow.  At  the  death- 
bed of  the  mean  old  curmudgeon,  Roder- 
ick Random's  grandfather,  the  lieutenant 
observes, "  Yes,  yes,  he's  a-going ;  the  land- 


crabs  will  have  him,  I  see  that ;  his  anchor's 
a-peak,  i'  faith."     And  he    startles   the 
greedy  relatives,  after  the  old  man's  death, 
with  "  Odd's  fish  1  now  my  dream  is  oat, 
for  all  the  world.     I  thought  I  stood  upon 
the  forecastle,  and  saw  a  parcel  of  carrion 
crows   foul  of  a  dead  shark  that  floated 
alongside,  and  the  Devil  perching  upon  oar 
sprit-sail  yard  in  the  likeness  of  a  blae 
bear,  who,  d'ye  see,  jumped  overboard  upon 
the  carcase,  and  carried  it  to  the  bottom  in 
his  claws.1'    Yet  the  lieutenant  is  a  good 
fellow,  and  of  more  tenderness  than  most 
men.    Only  his  own  sort  of  qualities  are 
precisely  the  opposite  of  those  of  world- 
lings, and  hypocrites;  while  sea  life  and 
war,  and  the  hardening  habits  of  the  ser- 
vice, have  made  him  indifferent  to  the  so- 
cial softening  down  of  things,  which,  with- 
out   amending    hearts,    refines   manners. 
Bowling  blurts  out  what  his  contemporary, 
Lord  Chesterfield,  might  have  equally  said, 
but  in  a  whisper  and  in  an  epigram.    The 
frankness,  which  is  still  a  marked  charac- 
teristic of  our  naval  officers,  is  only  the  free- 
dom of  the  Bowling  school  strained,  as  it 
were,  through  three  generations  of  increas- 
ing culture  and  amenity.    The  oak  has  got 
polished,  and  that  is  all ;  and  there  is  a 
mighty  difference  between  kinds  of  refine- 
ment, between  polished  oak  and  veneered 
deal. 

Commodore  Trunnion  is,  perhaps,  more 
amusing  than  Bowling.  He  is  not  such  a 
likeable  man ;  and  we  are  even  left  to 
doubt  whether  his  wounds  were  all  gained 
in  action.  But  how  irresistibly  comic  he 
is  1  His  beating  to  windward  in  the  lanes, 
his  involuntary  part  in  the  fox-hunt— 
what  capital  specimens  these  are  of  that 
hearty  natural  comedy  which  is  good  not 
merely  for  the  spirits  and  temper  of  the 
reader,  but  for  his  very  lungs  and  diges- 
tion. Without  disparaging  the  charm  of 
subtle  analysis  of  character,  delicate  trac- 
ing of  sentiment,  rare,  choice  ease  of  wit 
and  irony  —  is  it  not  good  for  us  all,  every 
now  and  then,  to  go  back  to  those  masters 
who  honestly  devote  themselves  to  giving 
us  downright  fun?  We  laugh,  inwardly 
with  the  poetic  and  philosophical  humour- 
ists :  we  laugh,  outwardly,  with  Smollett, 
and  those  who  resemble  Smollett.  There 
was  no  gentle  tickling  about  his  satire.  It 
was  all  hard  hitting,  whether  the  subject 
be  the  brutal  bullies,  Dr.  Mackshane  and 
Captain  Oakhum,  or  the  loathsome  fop, 
Captain  Whiffle,  radiant  in  silk,  lace,  and 
diamond  buckles,  who,  when  Random 
comes  to  bleed  him,  exclaims,  "  Hast  thou 
ever  blooded  anybody  but  brutes? — But 
I  need  not  ask  thee,  for  thou  wUt  tell  me  a 
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most  damnable  lie."  The  reader  to  whom 
each  subjects  are  new  is  surprised  to  find 
in  Smollett  a  dandy  glittering  with  gems, 
drenched  with  essences,  and  talking  like 
the  latest  fashion  of  fool  of  quality,  along- 
side the  tarry  veterans  in  check  shirts, 
odorous  only  of  pitch,  tobacco,  and  rum. 
Bat  the  truth  is,  that  this  juxtaposition  of 
opposite  types  was  of  very  ancient  date  in 
the  history  of  the  Navy,  and  has  only  late- 
ly disappeared.  There  were  good  officers 
who  were  gentlemen,  and  there  were  good 
officers  who  were  "  tarpaulin gs."  But  the 
fools  of  each  type  supplied  the  comio  ma- 
terial —  such  as  the  Whiffle  we  have  just 
seen,  of  the  one  sort,  or  the  Oakhum,  to' 
whose  command  he  succeeds,  of  the  other. 
Both  were  usually  tyrants ;  but  the  best 
seaman  of  the  two  was  rather  the  tyrant 
who  smelt  of  tar  than  the  tyrant  who 
smelt  of  lavender  water. 

Id  painting  these  queer  portraits,  and 
showing  their  action  upon  the  life  of  ships 
and  squadrons,  the  naval  novelist  becomes 
a  contributor  to  his  country's  naval  his- 
tory. What  can  the  ordinary  reader,  in- 
deed, make  of  naval  history,  generally, 
with  jts  diagrams  and  technicalities  —  even 
of  such  excellent  books  as  those  of  James, 
Captain  Brenton,  or  Admiral  Elkins?  He 
must  make  preparatory  studies  if  he  really 
means  to  read  them.  But  in  a  good  sea 
novel,  a  sea  fight  is  made  living  and  intel- 
ligible, and  the  kind  of  men  that  the  fight- 
ers were  is  brought  home  to  him  with  a 
reality  beyond  the  historian's  reach. 
Hence,  when  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  his  great  work 
on  Frederick,  has  to  touch  on  the  Cart  ha- 
gena  expedition,  he  quotes  Roderick  Ran- 
dom as  the  best  authority  on  the  subject. 
Again,  the  working  of  the  system  by  which 
the  Navy  has  at  different  times  been  gov- 
erned is  admirably  illustrated  in  such  nov- 
els. What  can  be  better,  as  a  specimen  of 
that  mysterious  power  so  well  known  down 
to  our  own  day  (when  it  is  still  strong)  as 
interest,  than  the  following  speech  made  by 
poor  old  Lieutenant  Bowling  in  hopeful 
mood  ?    He  thinks  he  can  help  Roderick : 

"  For,"  says  Bowling,  "  the  beadle  of  the 
Admiralty  is  my  good  friend ;  and  he  and  one 
of  the  under-clerks  are  sworn  brothers,  and  that 
under-clerk  has  a  good  deal  to  say  with  one  of 
the  upper-clerks,  who  is  very  well  known  to  the 
Under-Secretary,  who,  upon  bis  recommenda- 
tion, I  hope,  will  recommend  my  affair  to  the 
First  Secretary;  and  he,  again,  will  speak  to 
one  of  the  Lords  in  my  behalf :  so  that,  you  see, 
I  do  not  want  friends  to  assist  me  on  occasion." 

No  wonder  that  when  Roderick  next  in- 
quires after  his  good  uncle  at  the  "  Union 


Flag  in  Wapping"  (fancy  looking  for  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Navy  thereabouts  in  our 
day !),  he  finds  that  his  "  interest "  has 
failed  to  get  him  anything,  and  that  he  has 
gone  to  sea  as  mate  of  a  merchant  ship. 
Here  we  have  one  of  those  touches  of  fic- 
tion which  are  also  jets  of  light  thrown  on 
history.  When  the  first  man-of-war  Nel- 
son served  in  was  paid  off  be  was  sent  in  a 
merchant  ship  to  the  West  Indies,  where 
he  contracted  such  a  dislike  to  the  Navy 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  his  uncle, 
Captain  Suckling,  could  induce  him  to  re- 
turn to  it.  The  master  of  that  merchant 
ship,  Rathbone,  was  an  excellent  seaman, 
and  had  risen  to  be  what  we  now  call  a 
sub-lieutenant  in  the  Navy,  but  had  left  it 
for  Bowling's  reasons.  The  influence  of 
Rathbone  had  given  to  Nelson  a  bias  which 
—  had  Captain  Suckling  not  been  his  un- 
cle, and  a  man  of  superior  tact,  to  boot  — 
might  have  turned  away  from  the  service 
him  who  beareth  a  name  above  every  name 
in  its  glorious  annals. 

But  we  must  now  take  leave  of  the 
"  kindly  Scot,"  who  tells  us  that  he  had 
seen  all  the  lakes  in  Europe,  and  preferred 
Loch  Lomond  to  them  all^and  who  rests 
at  Leghorn,  far  away  from  the  ancestral 
hearth  which  would  have  devolved  to  him 
if  he  had  lived  only  a  few  years  longer. 
The  seamen  whom  he  describes  belonged 
to  the  generation  which  had  been  bred  un- 
der Benbow  and  Shovel.  The  generation 
which  succeeded  them  fought  under  the 
white  flag  of  Rodney,  or  the  blue  flag  of 
Keppel,  in  battles  the  memory  of  which 
has  been  eclipsed  by  the  still  more  famous 
battles  of  the  great  war  of  the  French 
Revolution.  But  it  was  not  till  the  heroes 
of  the  latter  struggle  had  passed  away,  or 
survived  only  as  retired  veterans,  that  the 
naval  novel  founded  by  Smollett  reap- 
peared in  literature.  It  reappeared  with  a 
new  distinctness  of  form.  Smollett  had 
created  the  genre^  as  it  were,  incidentally. 
His  first  object  was  to  take  a  hero  through 
a  series  of  adventures,  after  the  fashion  of 
that  most  amusing  of  all  great  novels,  Gil 
Bias.  And  having  been  at  sea  he  drew 
from  his  experience  with  the  freshness 
which  nothing  but  experience  can  give. 
His  shore  novels  are  just  as  good  as  his 
sea  novels ;  and  he  always  viewed  ship  life 
from  the  stand-point  of  one  who  had  been 
somewhat  amused  by  it,  somewhat  disgust- 
ed by  it,  and  was  in  no  way  interested  in 
it  except  as  an  observer,  whose  vigorous 
sense  (shown  in  many  walks)  was  as  re- 
markable as  his  robust  humour.  Captain 
Marryat,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded  his 
art  with  the  eyes  of  a  sea  officer.    The 
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broad  arrow  is  visible  —  like  a  water-mark 
—  on  every  page  of  his  papers.  His  con- 
temporary Fenimore  Cooper  differs  from 
Smollett  in  the  same  kind  of  way,  by  look- 
ing on  sea  life  as  beautiful  and  interesting 
for  its  own  sake ;  while  he  differs  from 
Marryat  in  dwelling  far  less,  and  with  less 
knowledge  and  detail,  on  the  social  and 
professional  world  of  man-of-war  existence. 
We  do  not  know  that  Cooper  and  Marry- 
at had  any  influence  upon  each  other;  nor 
is  the  exact  relative  chronology  of  their 
books  a  matter  of  any  importance.  But 
it  is  natural  —  looking,  as  we  do,  on  Mar- 
ryat as  the  Lord  High  Admiral  (to  employ 
an  appropriate  figure)  of  all  marine  story- 
tellers—  that  we  should  make  him  the 
standard  of  comparison  by  which  to  meas- 
ure the  class.  We  do  not  say  that  Marry- 
at was  a  greater  genius  than  Cooper. 
There  are  many  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic who  would  settle  that  question  in 
Cooper's  favour,  on  the  strength  of  bis  In- 
dian novels  alone  —  novels  highly  praised 
by  Carlyle,  who  cares  little  for  fiction  ;  and 


Marryat  is  the  superior  importance  of  his 
nautical  legacy  to  that  of  Cooper.  He  had 
every  advantage  over  him  in  the  race. 
Cooper  served  for  some  time,  but  Marryat 
devoted  the  best  part  of  his  life  to  service. 
And,  without  disparaging  the  Americau 
glories  of  the  war  of  1812,  they  will  hard- 
ly be  allowed  to  rival  the  body  of  tradition 
which  the  Englishman  had  to  work  upon. 
The  earlier  American  glories  of  the  War 
of  Independence  were  not  naval.  Indeed, 
when  Cooper,  with' a  laudable  desire  to  ir- 
radiate that  struggle  with  a  halo  of  ro- 
mance, wrote  his  famous  Pilot,  he  was* 
obliged  to  concentrate  the  deepest  interest 
on  the  figure  of  one  who  was  only  Ameri- 
can (as  he  afterwards  became  Russian  and 
French^  officially,  John  Paul,  who  called 
himselr  Paul  Jones.  Except  for  his  ideal 
.  appearance  in  the  Pilot,  the  stout  Galewe- 
gian  has  been  unfortunate  in  literature. 
Formal  naval  history  treats  him  as  "  a  pi- 
rate" and  "a  renegade,"*  and  accuses 
him  of  something  Tike  mere  plunder; 
while  the  novel  by  Allan  Cunningham,  of 
which  he  is  the  hero,  is  a  very  bad  one. 

The  Pilot  may  be  taken  as  a  worthy 
sample  of  the  maritime  fiction  of  Cooper. 
'•Long  Tom  Coffin"  is  a  creation  quite 
distinct  from  those  of  our  side  of  the  At- 

*  Battle*  of  the  British  Kcu>y.  By  Joseph  Allen, 
of  Greenwich  Hospital.  A  useful  and  trust  worthy 
book,  whose  author  la  here,  however,  muoh  too 
hard  upon  Paul  Jones. 


1  antic ;  for  Cooper  anticipated  Hawthorne 
in  seeking  inspiration  among  native  scenes, 
and    treated    his   countrymen   to   home- 
brewed.   Tom  "  was  bora  while  the  boat 
was  crossing  Nantucket  shoals,*'  and  loves 
the  sea  as  u  his  native  soil.*'    He  has  been 
a  whaler  before  being  a  man-of-war's  man, 
and  his  favourite  weapon  continues  to  be 
a   harpoon.      When    the    U.  S.  schooner 
Ariel  sees  a  dead  whale  being  devoured  by 
sharks,  the  sight  makes  Tom  melancholy. 
" '  If  I  had  the  creator*  in  Boston  Bay,  or 
on  the   Sandy  Point  of   Munny-Moy,  't 
would  be  the  making  of  me !     But  riches 
and  honour  are  for  the  great  and  larned ; 
and    there's    nothing    left  for  Poor  Tom 
Coffin  to  do  but  to  veer  and  haul  on  his 
own  rolling-tackle,  that  he  may  ride  oat 
the  rest  of  the  gale  of  life  without  spring- 
ing any  of  his  old  spars.'     'How  now, 
Long   Tom  ! '    cried    nis    officer,  *  these 
rocks  and  cliffs  will  shipwreck  you  on  the 
shoals  of  poetry  yet ;  you  grow  sentimen- 
tal I '      '  Them    rocks    might  wrack  any 
vessel   that  struck  them,'  said  the  literal 
coxswain ;  *  and  as  for  poetry,  I  wants 


by  Thackeray,  himself  a  mastQHntt._5ut 

with  the  Indian  novels  w&  have  nothing  tdjupue  better  than   the  good  old  song  of 
do  here  and  now... -And  all  we  claim  for  '•  Cftp£aiD  Kid;"  but  it's  enough  to  raise 
__._•_  .L ? __  . *  . .     80iemQ  Thoughts  in  a  Cape  Poge  Indian  to 

see  an  eigh\Jy-Darrel  whale  devoured  by 
shirks;  'tis  an\awfal  waste  of  property  1 
I've  seen  the  dl^h.0*  two  hundred  of 
the  creature,  thou&  ft  seems  to  keep  the 
rations  of  poor  old  ^E°m  **  "wort  **  ever-'  * 
Long  Tom  Coffin  is  tfc®  mo3t  marked  char- 
acter in  the  Pilot  —  perhaps,  in  *&  Coop- 
er's books  of  the  cla\a-  There  lack8» 
however,  in  all  of  them  l£»  richness  and 
variety  of  comedy  whidP  makes  many 
scenes  in  M  irryat  as  arausflP?  M  Pickwick. 
The  pilot  himself,  Gray  —  A"*l  Jones  pass- 
ing incognito  —  has  a  kiudV*  theatrical 
gloom  about  him  which  Bnle^8  ?^  ^J 
stage  lamp.  The  English  geiA[;leme?  an.d 
gentlewomen  want  naturalnesi*  wn\ch  ** 
hardly  wonderful.  But  where  )pellimore 
Cooper  is  strongest,  here  and  elFewnere» 
is  m  his  description  of  marine  «c«nerY  """ 
seascape  painting,  if  there  be  such  a\tern1. 
In  the  best  of  these,  the  ships  seem  ttf  ^^ 
like  the  human  beings  on  board  l^em* 
You  see  the  white  foam  froth  on  st^rm* 
tossed  slate-coloured  water.      You 


hoi 

your  breath  while  the  Yankee  frigate  is 
weathering  the  Devil's  Grip  on  the 
Northumberland  coast.  This  poetic  power 
breathes  through  all  Fenimore  Cooper's 
tales  —  the  Red  Rover  and  the  Too  Ad- 
mirals,  not  less  than  the  Pilot.  One  scene 
in  the  Two  Admirals  has  fixed  itself  in 
many  memories.  The  officers  who  give 
the  book  its  title  are  joined  in  friendship, 
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but  (folded  in  politics.  One  is  a  Whig,  the 
other  a  Jacobite.  But  in  a  critical  mom  en  t 
of  a  great  action,  when  one  of  the  two 
feels  deserted,  the  bowsprit  of  his  friend's 
ship  pushes  through  the  smoke.  It  is  a 
brilliant  artistic  situation;  a  sparkling 
point  of  junction,  where  the  moral  and 
physical  picturesque  meet  like  a  double 
star. 

Nelson  used  to  say,  when  people  talked 
of  the  great  Napoleon,  that  he  wanted  "  to 
get  Bony  on  a  wind."  So  may  we  say  of 
Cooper,  that  it  is  pleasantest  to  meet  him 
in  blue  water  —  in  natural  unconventional 
life,  just  as  among  his  Red  Indians.  There 
is  something  stilted  in  his  polished  charac- 
ters and  their  talk.  His  style,  too,  is  often 
prolix  and  fatiguing  —  a  wordy  style, 
without  the  familiar  vivacity  and  easy 
vigour  of  that  of  Marry  at.  There  is 
a  curious  anecdote  illustrative  of  this. 
When  Niebuhr  was  on  his  death-bed, 
but  still  able  to  read,  light  reading 
was  recommended,  and  they  brought  him 
some  novels  of  Cooper ;  but  the  old 
scholar,  with  the  whole  classical  literature 
in  his  head,  found  "  the  verbiage,"  as  he 
said,  intolerable,  and  called  for  —  a  Jo- 
sepkus. 

Yet,  when  every  deduction  is  made, 
Fenimore  Cooper  remains  the  ouly  naval 
novelist  of  that  generation  worthy  of  com- 
parison with  Captain  Marryat,  except  one. 
The  exception  is  remarkable  in  every  way 
—we  speak  of  Michael  Scott,  the  author 
of  Tom  Cringle's  Log,  and  The  Cruise  of 
lae  '*  Midoe.'r 

Michael  Scott,  like  Cooper,  owed  noth- 
ing to  his  contemporary,  Marryat.  So 
little  is  on  record  about  his  history  that 
we  are  unable  to  say  whether  he  even 
served  afloat,  either  in  the  Navy  or  the 
merchant  service.  He  was  a  merchant  in 
the  West  Indies.  He  returned,  and  set- 
tled in  Glasgow.  He  introduced  himself 
to  Blackwood's  Magazine  by  sending  some 
most  powerful  sketches,  the  success  of 
*hich  encouraged  him  to  re-write,  connect, 
and  re-form  them  into  Tom  Cringle.  There 
was  such  an  original  force  and  glow  about 
Tom  that  it  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
venerable  Coleridge,  and  it  receives  the 
high  and  rare  meed  of  his  praise  in  the 
Table  Talk.  Mr.  Scott  died  in  Glasgow, 
where,  we,  believe,  his  family  held  a  very 
good  position,  many  years  ago,  and  we 
have  never  been  able  to  learn  any  more  of 
hiin  than  that  he  lived  in  the  West  Indies 
and  Glasgow,  and  was  the  author  of  Tom 
Cringle's  Log.  Great  is  the  influence  of 
hazard  in  the  matter  of  biography  1  Three 
lines  to  this  man  of  undoubted  and  origi- 


nal genius,  in  an  age  when  we  have  seen 
minor  poets  and  small  preachers  em- 
balmed in  Lives  big  enough  for  Milton  and 
Luther  1 

We  fancy  that  Michael  Scott  made  fre- 
quent cruises  among  the  West  Indian  is- 
lands, and  consorted  much  with  the 
officers  of  our  men-of-war  on  that  hospita- 
ble station,  some  half  a  century  ago.  In- 
ternal evidence  proves  as  much  as  this ; 
and  the  experience  of  a  man  of  genius 
goes  a  hundred  times  as  far  as  that  of  ordi- 
nary men.  Accordingly  life  is  every- 
where present  in  Michael  Scott's  delinea- 
tions; nor  are  we  annoyed  by  those  ab- 
surd blunders  which,  in  some  sea  songs 
and  amateur  descriptions,  vex  the  ear  of 
a  naval  man  as  keenly  as  a  false  quantity 
vexes  the  ear  of  a  scholar.  The  episode 
called  The  Cruise  of  the  "  Wave "  is  as 
pretty  a  sea  piece  as  a  man  could  wish. 
You  can  imagine,  yourself  looking  at  a 
Vandevelde,  where  the  ripple  of  the  wa- 
ter almost  seems  to  stir  the  canvas,  and 
you  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief  when  the 
Wave,  "  resuming  her  superiority  in  light 
winds,"  has  —  escaped. 

Michael  Scott  loved  startling  effects ; 
loved  to  suspend  an  interest  for  anxious 
moments,  before  letting  it  break  in  ruin, 
or  dissolve  in  harmlessness.  This  quality, 
as  Marryat  himself  somewhere  remarks, 
was  effective  to  such  a  degree  in  the  mag- 
azine form  of  writiug,  as  almost  to  injure 
the  author's  books  as  books.  But  too 
much  vigour  and  interest  is  a  capital  fault, 
the  rather  that  Michael  Scott's  agitating 
stories  were  not  produced  like  mechanical 
tricks,  but  reflected  the  real  character  of 
the  lands  and  seas  which  he  had  roamed 
over  and  rested  in.  We  have  tropical 
scenery  and  tropical  passions;  a  life  of 
jollity,  with  Death  waiting  invisible  at  t&* 
ble  in  the  livery  of  yellow  Jack.  Slavery, 
piracy,  pestilence,  jovialty,  are  all  there 
in  turns.  But  the  men  you  meet  are  quite 
human  and  natural  —  not  stage  demons, 
but  quaint  humourists  and  oddities  some 
of  them,  such  as  might  easily  have  been 
found  in  Glasgow  in  that  age,  mixing  the 
rum  punch  for  which  Glasgow  was  famous 
with  limes  that  grew  on  their  own  West 
Indian  estates.  When  Tom  Cringle  re- 
covers from  the  fever  crisis,  his  friend 
pulls  down  the  window-blind,  but  not  too 
quick  for  Tom  to  see  a  coffin  which  has 
been  waiting  for  him  on  the  balcony.  In 
such  a  climate,  and  while  the  life  led  was 
more  reckless  than  it  is  now,  Death  was 
viewed  with  something  of  that  familiarity 
which  lies  near  to  contempt.  And  his 
Majesty  returned  it,  for  he  thought  noth- 
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ing  of  tapping  planter  or  post-captain  on 
the  shoulder,  as  they  were  sitting  over 
their  sangaree.  Of  the  old  West  Indian 
life,  with  its  dangers  and  pleasures,  its 
duels,  cruises,  flirtations,  and  hospitable 
homes  in  the  picturesque  mountains,  Mi- 
chael Scott  will  always  remain  the  best 
and  completest  limner.  Not  even  the  ex- 
quisite fun  and  bright  naval  interest 
drawn  by  Marryat  from  that  region  of  the 
world  will  outlive  the  pungent,  and  yet 
poetic  vividness  of  the  Glasgow  merchant's 
stories. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Captain  Marryat, 
published  lately  by  -his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Ross  Church,  has  awakened  much  of  the 
old  interest  which  gathered  round  the 
toovelist  sea  king  —  the  Hollo  of  naval  ro- 
mance —  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  years 
ago.  Circumstances  much  to  bo  regretted 
make  the  biography  more  meagre  than 
one  would  like  to  see  it.  But  it  is  very 
pleasant  reading,  thoroughly  authentic, 
executed  with  the  best  taste  and  feeling, 
and  upon  the  whole,  enables  us,  with  the 
assistance  of  our  very  old  friends,  the  nov- 
els and  other  writings  of  Captain  Marryat 
himself,  to  realize  him  to  our  imagination. 
One  of  the  somewhat  melancholy  pleasures 
of  middle  age  is  to  go  deliberately  through 
the  novels  which  turned  your  head  when 
you  were  a  boy,  and  to  see  how  you  like 
them.  Often  the  result  of  the  experiment 
is  to  make  you  sorry  you  undertook  it. 
But  Marryat  bears  the  test.  To  be  sure, 
he  no  longer  gives  you  a  wild  longing  to 
breathe  the  free  air  of  the  ocean.  You 
have  long  since  reconciled  yourself  to  the 
fact  that  your  flag  will  never  be  seen  fly- 
ing from  any  mast-head,  nor  saluted  with 
fifteen  guns  from  any  saluting  battery. 
Perhaps,  too,  the  physical  changes  of  life 
indispose  you  to  attempt  ascending  to  a 
top,  even  by  Lubber's  Hole,  much  less  by 
the  futtock-shrouds.  But  you  can  thorough- 
ly enjoy  your  Marryat  without  wondering 
at  your  old  enthusiasm,  and  above  all, 
without  being  ashamed  of  it  This  man 
did  you  no  harm  with  sensuality  disguised 
as  sentimentalism,  or  philosophy  empty 
and  gaudy  as  toy-bladders,  lie  stirred 
your  blood  not  by  putting  drugs  into  it, 
but  as  exercise  stirs  it,  as  fresh  air  stirs  it. 
Patriotism,  manliness,  firm  friendship, 
good  faith,  kindliness  —  these  are  Marry- 
at's  "ideals";  and  the  scenes  on  which 
they  appear  are  bathed  in  the  jolliest  hu- 
mour—  the  humour  of  common  life,  and 
everyday  sympathy,  exhilarating  as  Bun- 
shine  itself.  His  genius  had  that  healthi- 
•  ness  which  has  been  bo  well  pointed  out 
by  a  great  critio  as  the  characteristic  of 


Sir  Walter  Scott.  And  he  had  this  advan- 
tage over  his  illustrious  predecessor,  Smol- 
lett, that  he  did  not  drift  away  to  sea  by 
mere  accident  or  misfortune,  but  chose  the 
career  for  himself  as  the  career  after  his 
own  heart.  Everything  favoured  him. 
He  was  of  an  honourable  and  opulent  fam- 
ily, able  to  start  him  well  in  life ;  and  hav- 
ing resolved  with  his  whole  energy  to  be 
started  in  the  Navy,  he  began  service  as 
one  of  Cochrane's  midshipmen.  This  was 
itself  a  miracle  of  luck ;  for  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  Marryat  would  have  tak- 
en so  heartily  to  the  profession  if  he  had 
made  his  first  acquaintance  with  it  under 
the  kind  of  captains  of  whom  he  has  left 
satirical  etchings. 

Lord  Cochrane,  afterwards  Earl  of  Dnn- 
donald,  was  at  this  time  — 1806  —  in  his 
prime.  He  had  missed  the  great  general 
actions  in  his  first  years  afloat,  by  being 
on  the  North  American  station,  away  from 
the  seat  of  the  war.  But  he  hardly  got 
even  a  small  command  before  he  was 
known  all  over  the  Mediterranean  as  an 
officer  of  a  singular  originality.  There 
were  plenty  of  fire-eaters  to  whom  the 
grave  and  gentle  Colling  wood  (•'  with  a 
hundred  pennants  under  him,  from  Lisbon 
to  the  Levant ")  used  to  give  excellent  ad- 
vice when  he  despatched  them  on  com- 
mands. But  Cochrane  combined  with 
their  extreme  daring  a  scientific  coolness 
and  calculation  which  doubled  its  value 
while  it  neutralized  its  exaggerations.  In 
1801  he  took  a  Spanish  vessel  of  300  men 
and  32  guns,  in  a  gun-brig  of  52  men  and 
14  guns.  This  brig  was  the  Speedy,  ol 
which  he  tells  us,  in  his  Autobiography,  that 
he  could  carry  a  whole  broadside  of  her 
4-pounders  in  his  great-coat  pockets.  Af- 
terwards, he  distinguished  himself  in  com- 
mand of  the  Pallas  frigate,  and  passed 
from  her  to  the  Impe'rieuse,  where  he  had 
Marryat  for  one  of  his  youngsters,  as  we 
have  said.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  of  two 
of  the  most  intellectual  men  in  the  Navy 
of  their  time  in  so  near  and  important  a 
relation.  Marryat  owed  to  Cochrane  not 
his  sea  training  only,  but  the  model  of 
some  of  his  happiest  creations  as  an  artist. 
Frank  M'ddmay  might  be  freely  drawn  upon 
for  historical  material  by  any  biographer 
of  Lord  Dundonald ;  while  the  Imperieuse 
herself  is  seen  gliding  like  a  phantom  ves- 
sel through  many  of  the  novels ;  and  we 
often  fancy  we  are  getting  a  glimpse  of 
her  old  commander  in  the  features  of  those 
high-spirited  officers  whom  Marryat  loved 
to  draw. 

The  activity  of  Cochrane  in  the  Imp& 
rieuse  was  as  wonderful  as  his  genius.  Mar- 
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ryat  was  a  in  fifty  engagements  "  of  one 
kind  or  another  while  he  belonged  to  her. 
The  frigates  were,  during  the  great  war, 
the  Uhlans  of  the  fleet.  They  pressed  on 
everywhere,  burning  powder  under  the 
enemy's  nose,  and  keeping  the  communi- 
cations open.  We  had  them,  at  one  time, 
within  signalling  dist  ince  of  each  other, 


of  signals,  his  wish  to  be  employed  in  voy- 
ages of  discovery  and  surveying,  his  elec- 
tion to  the  Royal  Society.  And  now,  too, 
began  to  fly  about  specimens  of  a  talent 
which,  in  another  and  higher  form  was,  a 
few  years  afterwards  to  delight  many 
thousands.  He  had  a  notable  knack  at 
caricatures,  and  his  humour  with  the  pen- 


from  off  Plymouth  to  off  Brest.    They  were  cil  made  a  success  before  his  humour  with 

the  great  schools  of  adventure  and  of  the  the  pen. 

romantic  side  of  naval  experience ;  for  the  )     Having    married,   in    1S19,    Catherine 


line-of-battle  ships  passed  years  in  weari- 
some blockades,  trying  to*  the  digestion 
and  the  temper,  though  when  their  day  did 
come,  a  general  action  had  a  splendour 
about  it  which  illuminated  everybody 
present,  more  or  less  for  life.  The  most 
remarkable  part,  perhaps,  of  the  history  of 
the  Imperieuse  while  Cochrane  had  her  was 
her  service  on  the  Catalonian  coast  of 
Spain,  assisting  the  Spaniards  against  the 
French  invaders.  We  have  jottings  from 
Marry  at 'a  log  during  this  campaign  (for 
Cochrane'a  men  were  as  good  ashore  as 
afloat)  in  Mrs.  Ross  Church's  Life.  Trini- 
dad Castle,  Rosas,  was  held  by  British  sea- 
men against  French  troops  in  a  manner 
which  drew  warm  praise  irom  Lord  Col- 
lingwood.  And  as  Collingwood  did  justice 
to  Cochrane,  so  did  Cochrane  to  his  officers. 
He  made  particular  mention  of  Marryat 
in  a  despatch  of  that  period  —  December, 
1808  —  which  was  a  capital  balsam,  we  may 
be  sure,  for  three  wounds  which  the  mid 
had  received  in  the  course  of  the  opera- 
tions. 

Lord  Cochrane  left  the  Imperieuse  early 
in  1809 ;  but  Marryat  remained  in  her,  and 
was  in  an  explosion  boat  in  the  famouB  at- 
tack on  the  French  fleet  in  Basque  Roads 
that  spring.  We  need  not  follow  him,  in 
detail,  through  the  various  cruises  of  the 
next  few  years ;  but  we  shall  note  them  in 
succession,  that  the  reader  may  have  a  clue 
to  the  scenes  where  the  novelist  made 
studies  for  his  art,  while  the  officer  mas- 
tered his  profession.  We  find  him  in  the 
Low  Countries  (winter  of  1809),  the  Medi- 
terranean (1810),  West  Indies  and  North 
America  (1811-12)  —  at  which  last  date 
he  was  made  a  lieutenant — West  Indies 
again  (1813),  and  in  1815  he  returned  home 
in  bad  health,  and  was  promoted  to  com- 
mander. The  peace  now  consigned  .him, 
for  a  time,  to  naif-pay,  and  studies  of  a 
scientific  character.  Trained  in  active 
service,  distinguished  for  gallantry  in  war, 
tempest,  and  the  saving  of  lives  from  drown- 
ing, he  now  began  to  show  talents  which 
do  not  necessarily  accompany  profession- 
al skill,  but  the  first  direction  of  which 
was  in  professional  tracks.    Hence  his  code 


Shairp,  of  the  good  Scottish  family  of 
Shairp  of  Houston,  he  obtained,  next  year, 
the  command  of  the  Beaver  sloop.  He  was 
at  St.  Helena  when  Napoleon  died,  and  he 
made  a  sketch  of  the  great  Emperor  as  he 
lay  dead  on  his  camp-bed,  which  was  en- 
graved both  in  France  and  England.  He 
brought  the  despatches  announcing  Napo- 
leon's death  home  in  the  Rosario,  to  which 
he  had  exchanged  from  the  Beaver.  The 
Rosario  was  with  the  squadron  which  took 
the  remains  of  Queen  Caroline  from  Har- 
wich to  the  Continent ;  and  she  then  went 
cruising  against  the  smugglers  in  the 
Channel.  Silently  penciliing  the  grave 
lineaments  of  Napoleon  composed  in  the 
eternal  stillness  —  nun  ting  luggers  between 
Portsmouth  and  the  Start  Point  —  what 
a  variety  of  experience  was  here  t  And 
one  sees  very  clearly,  in  studying  Marryat's 
Life  —  as  a  natural  complement  of  his 
books — that  he  was  one  of  those  men  who 
throw  themselves  heartily  into  every  oc- 
cupation that  come3  in  their  way.  There 
is  a  despatch  of  his  on  the  measures  to  be 
taken  against  smuggling,  where  he  goes 
into  questions  of  tubs,  revenue  cutters,  &c., 
with  regular  guBto.  He  liked  to  discuss 
the  intellectual  bearings  of  every  branch 
of  the  very  varied  duties  of  the  Navy; 
and  at  this  time  — 1822 — he  published  a 
pamphlet  on  Impressment,  intended  to 
show  how  it  might  be  abolished.  The  sub- 
ject was  a  sore  one ;  and  a  cunning,  clever 
man,  with  an  eye  to  getting  on  in  the  ser- 
vice, would  have  given  it  "  a  wide  berth," 
as  the  sea-phrase  goes.  But  Captain  Mar- 
ryaf  was  not  that  kind  of  man,  being,  in 
the  first  place,  too  honest,  and,  in  the 
second  place,  too  proud,  for  the  ignoble 
kind  of  caution  which  belongs  to  inferior 
natures. 

His  active  naval  career  was  now  drawing 
to  a  close.  But  he  was  first  to  distinguish 
himself  in  the  Burmese  War  of  1825-1824, 
where  he  took  part  as  commander  of  H.  M. 
S.  Larne.  His  wife  accompanied  him  to 
the  Fast  Indies,  where  she  remained  at 
Madras  while  her  husband  joined  the  ex- 
pedition at  Rangoon.  In  May,  1824,  the 
military  forces  from  Calcutta,  under  Sir 
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Archibald  Campbell,  assembled  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rangoon  river,  in  company 
with  the  Liffey,  Commodore  Grant,  the 
Lame,  the  Sophie,  and  the  rest  of  the  squad- 
ron. Commodore  Grant  having  gone  away 
in  ill  health  for  change  of  air.  Captain  Mar- 
ryat was  in  command  when  Rangoon  town 
was  taken.  Then  began  a  sad  loss  from 
cholera  and  fever,  and  Marryat  suffered 
much  from  fever  himself.  But  the  work 
waa  carried  on,  in  spite  of  the  heat  and 
the  pestilential  air  from  the  swamps. 
Armed  boats  pierced  the  Irrawaddy.  Stock- 
ades —  toughest  products  of  Orieutal  veg- 
etation —  were  stormed,  the  Burmese  boats 
and  canoes  were  carried  by  boarding,  the 
enemy  jumping  into  the  water  and  making 
for  the  jungle.  In  September  the  sailor's 
old  m  malady  —  scurvy  —  broke  out  in  the 
Lame,  and  she  weut  away  to  Penang,  be- 
ing succeeded  in  the  naval  command  by 
the  Arachne,  Captain  Chads.  From  Pe- 
nang Captain  Marryat  writes  to  his  brother 
Samuel  that  his  men  have  "  in  the  course 
of  five  months  undergone  a  severity  of 
service  almost  unequalled."  "I,"  he  goe3 
on,  "  have  gained  credit  in  the  business,  as 
the  despatches  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
fully  prove.  But  I  do  not  think  that  I 
could  nave  lasted  much  longer.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Admiralty  will  publish 
my  despatches,  but,  being  no  favourite  there, 

Srobably  not;  but  1  think  —  after  having 
ad  the  command  of  a  fleet,  armed  and  un- 
armed, of  one  hundred  and  twenty  sail ; 
after  having  succeeded  in  everything,  and 
with  the  small  number  of  men  allowed  to 
a  sloop  of  war  having  done  the  duty  of  at 
least  three  or  four  frigates  —  that  they 
must  give  me  my  promotion.  This  I  am 
sure  of,  that  any  one  in  favour  would  be 
not  only  promoted,  but  made  a  C.  B." 

At  this  point  of  her  pleasant  loyal  his- 
tory Marryat's  daughter  tells  a  ghost  story 
which,  though  of  a  type  sufficiently  famil- 
iar, is  so  circumstantially  authenticated  as 
to  deserve  special  record.  Marryat  never 
again  saw  the  brother  to  whom  the  letter 
we  have  quoted  from  was  sent.  Samuel 
Marryat  died  before  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land.   But  — 

He  used  to  relate  how,  when  lying  in  his  berth 
on  a  night,  and  wide  awake,  Samuel  entered  his 
cabin,  and,  walking  up  to  his  aide,  said,  "  Fred, 
I  am  come  to  tell  you  that  I  am  dead."  So 
vivid  was  the  impression  made,  that  Captain 
Marryat  leaped  out  of  his  berth,  and,  finding 
that  the  figure  had  vanished,  wrote  down  the 
hour  and  day  of  its  appearance.  On  reaching 
England  after  the  war,  the  first  letter  put  into 
his  hand  was  to  announoe  his  brother's  death, 


whioh  had  taken  place  at  the  very  time  when  1m 
fancied  he  was  present  with  him. 

What  does  the  reader  say  to  this  story 
—  which  we  could  match  from  the  recol- 
lections of  old  shipmates  and  messmates 
now  become  ghosts,  many  of  them  —  the 
good  fellows  —  in  their  turn  ?  '*  Remains 
of  the.Raugoon  fever  —  an  imaginative, 
affectionate,  over-worked  nature  —  half 
dreaming."  "  But  the  date  ?  "  "  A  coin- 
cidence I "  No  doubt,  but  there  is  precisely 
the  mystery,  which  calling  it  a  coincidence 
in  no  degree  explains. 

To  return  to  the  world  of  flesh  and  blood. 
Refreshed  and  comforted  by  her  stay  at 
Penang,  the  Lame  returned  to  Rangoon, 
and  was  detached,  with  the  Sophie  sloop 
under  her,  to  co-operate  with  troops  in  the 
Bassein  river.  Here,  again,  the  captain 
did  his  duty,  though  we  have  no  space  to 
do  justice  to  the  work.    In  the  spring  of 

1825,  Commodore  Grant  died,  and  Marryat 
was  appointed  to  the  Tee*.  There  was  a 
mysterious  delay  in  the  confirmation  of 
this  appointment,  by  which  as  many  as 
twenty-four  officers  who  should  have  been 
his  juniors  obtained  superiority  over  him. 
But  having  paid  off  the   Tees,  at  home,  in 

1826,  he  was  posted,  and  became  posteap- 
tain  and  C.B.  in  1827.'  A  tender  associa- 
tion belongs  to  the  homeward  voyage  of 
the  Tees.  Our  readers  will  remember  the 
young  hero  of  that  admirable  story — in 
the  first  clans  of  his  stories  —  The  K'trufs 
Oum.  It  appears  that  the  picture  of  him 
as  a  little  boy  of  six  —  the  perfection  of 
childish  beauty — dressed  in  mimic  imita- 
tion of  a  man-of-war's  man,  was  taken  from 
Marryat's  own  little  son,  Willy,  who  came 
home  with  him  in  his  ship  from  the  East 
Indies.  Poor  Willy  died  at  seven  years  of 
age,  to  the  father's  deep  and  lasting  sor- 
row, but  in  the  grea^t  national  portrait  gal- 
lery of  our  British  fiction  he  has  his  owa 
place. 

Marryat  was  only  once  in  command  as  a 
post-captain.  He  had  the  Ariadne  from 
1828  to  1830,  and  was  employed  in  her  on 
what  is  called  "  particular  service,"  which 
is  generally  diplomatio  work  —  a  kind  of 
duty  more  performed  by  naval  men  than  is 
generally  known.  On  board  the  Ariadne 
he  finished  his  first  novel,  Frank  M'ddmay ; 
or  the  Naval  Officer,  and  also  The  Kifiif* 
Own,  or  most  of  it,  as  we  gather  from  the 
opening  of  its  forty-ninth  chapter.  Frank 
Mildmay  is  autobiography  under  a  mask  of 
fiction,  that  is  to  say,  the  sea  adventures 
are  the  author's  own,  while  the  character 
of  the  hero  pretends  to  no  such  reality. 
Frank  Mildmay  was  published  in  1829  and 
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The  King's  Own  in  1880.  They  were  im- 
mediately successful.  Washington  Irving, 
with  his  fine  delicate  intellect  and  kindly 
sympathetic  nature,  was  one  of  the  first  to 
welcome  the  new  writer.  ''You  hare  a 
glorious  field  before  you,"  he  says, "  and 
one  in  which  you  cannot  have  many  com- 
petitors, as  so  very  few  unite  the  author  to 
the  sailor.  I  think  the  chivalry  of  the 
ocean  quite  a  new  region  of  fiction  and  ro- 
mance, and  to  my  taste  one  of  the  most 
captivating  that  could  be  explored."  The 
period  of  Marryat's  appearance  was  fa- 
vourable to  this  prediction.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  had  made  fiction  at  once  noble  and 
lovely,  and  the  taste  for  it  was  become  uni- 
versal. Lord  Lytton  and  Mr.  Disraeli  had 
only  just  begun  to  write,  and,  however 
brilliantly,  not  at  all  in  a  vein  likely  to  in; 
terfere  with  the  new  naval  man.  Dickens 
and  Thackeray  had  not  begun,  and  were 
young  men  whose  fame  lay  some  years 
ahead.  The  traditions  of  the  great  war, 
meanwhile,  were  still  recent  and  lively, 
and  many  of  its  old  heroes  were  in  active 
service  and  high  commands;  while  many 
more  were  grumbling,  unemployed  (often 
with  much  justice),  over  their  rum  and 
water,  but  full  of  recollections  which  kept 
the  old  flame  alive  in  a  thousand  English 
towns  and  villages.  Here,  then,  was  Mar- 
ryat,  in  his  thirty-eighth  year,  with  twen- 
ty-three years  of  almost  uninterrupted  sea 
service  at  his  back,  and  all  the  various 
knowledge  which  such  a  career  implies  in 
the  case  of  a  man  of  parts.  For,  some  so- 
called  literary  critics,  who,  annoyed  by  hi3 
success,  and  galled  by  his  independence 
and  straight  hard  hitting,  were  occasionally 
insolent  about  "  quarter-deck  authors,"  did 
not  understand  the  position.  They  knew 
no  more  how  far  a  man-of-war  was  a  school 
of  culture  than  they  knew  how  to  put  her 
about  or  to  mark  her  lead-line.  Yet,  com- 
mon sense  might  have  shown  them  that  the 
opportunities  for  studying  character,  geog- 
raphy, natural  history,  languages,  man- 
ners, were  endless  in  such  a  life;  that  the 
practice  of  wandering  over  the  planet  by 
the  help  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  pole-star, 
the  chronometer,  nautical  almanack,  chart, 
and  log,  was  itself  a  splendid  discipline  of 
the  intelligence ;  and  that  the  many  quiet 
hours  in  the  ordinary  life  of  every  ship 
gave  the  amplest  time  for  reading  and  re- 
flection. We  ourselves  well  remember  a 
six  teen-gun  brig  whose  commander  had  a 
better  library  in  his  cabin  than  it  has  often 
been  our  fortune  to  see  in  the  houses  of 
literary,  or  even  of  reverend  gentlemen. 
Nay,  we  undertake  to  maintain  that  there 
are"  not  three  men  now  living  who  write 


j  more  beautiful  English  than  Lord  Coll  in  g- 
wood ;  or  more  lively,  practical,  expressive 
English  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  letters 
and  despatches  of  Lord  Nelson.  "  The 
I  Admiral,"  writes  Nelson  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters, "is  chiefly  employed  in  learning  the 
fiddle,  from  which  it  results  that  the  squad- 
ron is  damnably  out  of  tune."  Could  the 
position  be  better  hit  off  than  in  this  flake 
of  sea-salt  spray?  WJe  attribute  the  ex- 
cellent writing  of  so  many  sea  officers, 
such  as  Collinjwood,  Nelson,  Brenton,  Ba- 
sil Hall,  and  Marryat  himself,  partly  to  the 
moral  and  intellectual  training  of  the  ser- 
vice, and  partly  also  to  the  very  important 
fact  — that  what  books  a  man  finds  to  read, 
who  is  fond  of  reading  afloat,  are  pretty 
sure  to  be  famous  old  models  —  good  for 
brain,  heart,  and  style.  As  for  light  read- 
ing, the  best  of  it,  whether  in  the  shape  of 
novels  or  periodicals,  goes  as  regularly  on 
board  our  squadrons  as  their  quarter-caskg 
of  sherry  or  their  fresh  milk.  And  there 
are  worse  educations  than  —  if  you  have  a 
turn  that  way  —  reading  Horace  with  a 
naval  instructor,  in  sight  of  the  Athens 
where  Horace  learned  to  write.  Marryat 
had  made  good  use,  the  reader  may  be 
sure,  of  his  watch  below. 

Let  us  observe,  too,  another  advantage 
Marryat  had  in  equipping  himself  for  the 
literary  part  of  his  career.  A  ship  is  a 
little  world  in  itself,  where  a  handful  of 
officers  form  a  kind  of  aristocracy,  but  an 
aristocracy  constantly  occupied  with  its 
people,  their  duties,  troubles,  and  amuse- 
ments, ruling  them,  advising  them,  sym- 
thizing  with  them.  The  naval  officer, 
then,  a  gentleman  among  gentlemen,  as 
officer,  is  .also  a  seaman  among  seamen,  as 
officer  likewise.  He  is  not  a  man  of  nar- 
row class  and  caste  prejudices,  however 
much  he  may  value  the  nobleza  obliga  which 
Spanish  hidalgos  only  talk  about.  Marryat 
is  as  much  at  home  with  Swinburne  the 
quartermaster,  Poor  Jack,  Jacob  Faithful, 
and  Old  Tom,  as  with  the  haughty  Cap- 
tain Delmar,    or    the    inflexible    Captain 

M .    Homo  sum  is  his  motto,  quite  as 

much  as  that  of  Bdranger  or  Dickens.  .We 
believe  that  this  hearty  humanity  of  his  — 
this  sympathy,  which  is  the  moral  basis  of 
all  real  humour,  especially  —  had  much  to 
do  with  his  popularity.  All  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men  took  pleasure  in  his  tales, 
strange  as  were  the  conditions  of  life  — 
embracing  the  very  technicalities  occasion- 
ally —  of  a  new  element.  He  was  a  nov- 
elist of  the  sea,  but,  above  all,  of  the  sea 
from  the  point  of  observation  of  the  ser- 
vice. All  the  odd  characters  bred  under 
the  flag  —  in  a  way  of  living  into  which 
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the  ordinary  life  of  mankind  only  entered 
as  an  episode  occasionally  when  they  hap- 
pened to  be  paid  off — came  trooping;  at 
his  call,  as  we  may  fancy  them  descending 
from  Noah's  Ark.  The  King's  Own  first 
showed  the  extent  and  variety  of  his 
powers  —  their  manly  vigour  in  serious, 
their  free-and-easy  fun  in  playful  writing. 
The  opening  chapters  on  the  mutiny  of 
1797,  the  cruise  of  fche  daring  smuggler,  in 
which  the  young  hero  Willy  ia  forced  to 
serve  by  accident,  are  full  of  a  careless 
strength.  But  a  masterpiece  in  that 
graver  manner  i3  the  deliberate  sacrifice 
by  the  stern  Captain  M— of  his  frigate 
Aspasia,  of  himself,  and  of  his  ship's  com- 
pany, on  a  lee  shore  —  solely  that  he  may 
drive  to  ruin  a  French  line-of-battle  ship. 
It  is  a  wonderful  picture  of  the  super- 
heroic  devotion  of  the  old  service,  and  of 
the  force  which  a  master-spirit  can  exer- 
cise upon  men  trained  to  obedience  and 
devotion.  To  make  extracts  would  be  to 
mutilate  it.  We  would  only  note  the 
gradual  rising  of  the  author's  power  with 
the  rising  of  the  danger  —  as  the  frigate 
goes  plunging  through  tempest  and  light- 
ning, nearer  and  nearer  to  the  land  with 
its  roaring  surf;  but  ever  chasing  the 
enemy,  and,  by  judicious  shots,  preventing 
his  raising  the  jury-mast,  his  only,  chance 
of  salvation.  At  last,  the  "  master  "  (nav- 
igating lieutenant)1  ventures  to  remon- 
strate, but  the  pitiless  reasoning  of  Cap- 
tain M is  not  shaken  by  him.    The 

master,  having  conferred  with  the  other 
officers,  tries  it  again ;  and  we  find  that  we 
must  give  a  fragment  or  two  of  their 
dialogue : 

*'  I  am  afraid,  sir,  if  we  continue  to  stand  on, 
we  shall  lose  the  frigate,"  said  he,  respectfully 
touching  his  hat. 

"  Be  it  so,"  replied  Captain  M— ;  " the 
enemy  will  lose  a  line-of-battle  ship;  our  coun- 
try will  be  the  gainer  when  the  account  is  bal- 
anced." 

The  master  urges  that  there  are  other 
considerations  —  the  superior  moral  value 
of  the  English  ship's  company,  and  the 
English  captain. 

"  Thank  you  for  the  compliment,  which,  as  it 
Is  only  feather-weight,  I  will  allow  to  be  thrown 
into  the  scale.  But  I  do  not  agree  with  you.  I 
consider  war  bat  as  a  game  of  chess,  and  will 
never  hesitate  to  sacrifice  a  knight  for  a  castle. 
Provided  that  casjle  is  lost,  Mr.  Pearce,  this 
little  knight-errant  shall  bear  her  company.'* 

••  Very  good,  sir,"  replied  Pearce,  again 
touching  his  hat;  ••  as  master  of  this  ship,  I 
considered  it  my  duty  to  state  my  opinion.'* 

"  You  have  done  your  duty,  Mr.  Pearce,  and 
I  thank  you  for  it;  but  I  have  also  my  duties  to 


perform.  One  of  them  is,  not  to  allow  the  lives 
of  one  ship's  company,  however  brave  and  well- 
disciplined,  to  interfere  with  the  general  inter- 
ests of  the  country  we  contend  for.  When  a 
man  enters-  his  Majesty's  service,  his  life  is  no 
longer  to  be  considered  his  own.  ...  If  we  art 
lost,  there  will  be  no  great  difficulty  in  collecting 
another  ship's  company  in  old  England,  as 
{ brave  and  as  good  as  this.  Officers  as  experi- 
enced are  anxiously  waiting  for  employment; 
and  the  Admirality  will  have  no  trouble  in  se- 
lecting and  appointing  as  good,  if  not  a  better, 
captain." 

The  crisis  soon  follows  after  this  speech. 
The  French  ship  rolls  gunwale  under; 
loses  her  last  mast ;  strikes. 

"  Nothing  can  save  her  now,  sir,"  said  the 
master. 

"  No,"  replied  the  captain.  "  We  have  done 
our  work,  and  must  now  try  to  save  ourselves." 

But  it  is  too  late.  And  soon  arrives  a 
terrible  scene.  One  of  the  men  attempts 
to  get  a  quarter-boat  ready  for  lowering, 
in  spite  of  the  captain's  orders.  Captain 
M—  seizes  a  boarding  pike,  which  flies 
straight  at  the  man's  heart,  and  sends  him 
into  the  sea. 

"  My  lads,"  said  Captain  M ,  emphati- 
cally addressing  the  men,  who  beheld  the  scene 
with  dismay,  "as  long  as  one  plank  —  ay, one 
tooth-pick  —  of  this  vessel  swims,  I  command, 
and  will  be  obeyed.  ...  And  now  farewell,  my 
brave  fellows,  for  we  are  not  likely  to  meet 
again." 

This — very  imperfectly  abridged  here 

—  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  dramatic 
scenes  of  Marry  at.  There  are  people,  prob- 
ably, who  would  think  Captain  M 's 

conduct  quixotic,  and  so  forth ;  but,  per- 
haps, that  kind  of  obstinacy  is  obstinacy 
in  the  right  direction.  Upon  the  whole, 
we  prefer  it  to  the  opposite  extreme  of 
the  late  Captain  Snifflin  Kraggles  (an  hon- 
ourable aria  M.P.,  if  we  remember  right), 
who  is  said  to  have  Bteamed  away,  with 
undue  zeal,  from  under  the  batteries  at 
Sebastopol,  and  was  heard  to  make  the 
philosophical  observation,  that  everybody 
could  not  bear  "  the  pressure  of  the  times.11 
Undoubtedly,  one  of  the  strong  points  of 
the  old  service  was,  that  the  v  thought  little 
of  danger  of  any  kind,  because,  from  boy- 
hood upwards,  they  had  been  always  at  it 

The  third  of  Marry  at's  novels  was  New- 
ton Forster,  which  came  out  in  the  Metro- 
politan Magazine,  the  editorship  of  which 
he  accepted  in  1832.  About  1830-1832, 
the  captain  appears  to  have  thought  — 
though  frequently  applying  for  commands 

—  that  he  was  destined  to  lead  the  life  of  a 
landsman.    He  had,  at  that  time,  a  fortune 
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of  his  own,  chiefly,  it  would  appear,  West 
Indian  property;  his  novels  were  very 
well  paid ;  and  he  bonght  an  estate  of  a 
thousand  acres  in  Norfolk.  He  did  not, 
however,  go  to  his  place,  Langhatn,  in 
that  county ;  but  lived  in  London,  edited, 
wrote,  travelled  on  the  Continent  f  still  ob- 
serving and  writing),  and  was  as  busy,  in 
a  very  different  way,  as  he  had  ever  been  in 
the  fmperieuse  or  the  Lame.  Peter  Simple, 
the  next  book  in  order  after  Newton  Forster, 
was  the  greatest  hit  he  had  yet  made,  and 
well  it  deserved  to  be  so.  The  perpetual 
liveliness,  and  succession  of  adventures 
and  incidents,  the  crowd  of  characters,  at 
once  as  amusing  as  caricatures  and  as  real 
as  living  people,  delighted  everybody.  In- 
deed, the  author  was  injured  by  the  very 
opulence  of  his  humour.  Few  saw  how 
the  development  of  the  quiet,  retired  boy, 
mistaken  for  a  dunce,  was  due  to  the  man- 
of-war  breeding  he  •cot  —  a  study  of  its 
kind.  As  for  the  comedy  of  "  Peter,"  it  was 
simply  irresistible.  Prudes  themselves  were 
halt-choked  in  their  pocket-handkerchiefs 
when  they  read  how  the  dear  little  inno- 
cent lad,  just  out  of  his  father's  parsonage, 
was  addressed  at  Portsmouth  by  the  most 
polite  young  ladies,  "  very  nicely  dressed." 

••Well,  Reefer,"  said  the  first  of  these  (as 
Peter  tells  us)  "  how  are  you  off  for  soap?  "  I 
was  astonished  at  the  question,  and  more  so  at 
the  interest  which  she  seemed  to  take  in  my 
affairs.  I  answered,  "  Thank  you,  I  am  very 
well  off:  I  have  four  cakes  of  Windsor,  and  two 
bars  of  yellow  for  washing.1'  She  laughed  at 
my  reply,  and  asked  me  whether  I  would  walk 
home  and  take  a  bit  of  din  ler  with  her.  I  was 
astonished  at  this  polite  offer,  which  my  modesty 
induced  me  to  ascribe  more  to  my  uniform  than 
to  my  own  merits.  ...  I  thought  I  might 
venture  to  offer  her  my  arm.  Just  as  we  passed 
the  admiral's  house,  I  perceived  my  captain 
walking  with  two  of  the  admiral's  daughters. 
I  was  not  a  little  proud  to  let  him  see  that  I  had 
female  acquaintances  as  well  as  he  had;  and  as 
I  passed  him  with  the  young  lady  under  my 
protection,  I  took  off  my  hat  and  made  him  a 
low  bow.  To  my  surprise,  not  only  did  he  not 
return  the  salute,  but  he  looked  at  me  with  a 
very  stern  countenance.  I  concluded  that  he 
was  a  very  proud  man,  and  did  not  wish  the 
admiral's  daughters  to  suppose  that  he  knew 
midshipmen  by  sight. 

The  freedom  —  a  very  innocent  freedom, 
after  all  —  of  Captain  Marry at'B  playful 
moods,  was  only  a  part  of  his  general 
frankness  and  sailor-like  enjoyment  of  a 
laugh.  Only  very  severe  people  shook 
their  heads  at  it,  or  at  the  oaths  of  Mr. 
Chucks  the  boatswain,  or  at  the  riotous 
run  of  the  u  Dignity  Ball "  at  Barbadoes. 
Far  deeper  than    what  waa  extravagant 


in  snch  descriptions  lay  the  essential  mor- 
ality of  all  his  books  —  reverence  for  nat- 
ural superiors,  love  of  truth,  friendship, 
valour,  enterprise,  and  kindliness  towards 
the  less  fortunate.  Youngsters  every- 
where, were  mad  about  Marryat's  novels, 
and  their  charm  brought  spirited  boys 
into  the  Navy  very  much  as  if  they  had 
been  a  kind  of  bounty. 

The  effect  of  these  literary  successes  on 
the  naval  prospects  of  their  author  was 
not  great.  William  the  Fourth  expressed 
some  curiosity  to  see  the  author  of  Peter 
Simple,  and,  as  a  brother  sailor  (after  a 
fashion)  might  have  been  expected  to  do 
something  for  a  man  eminently  deserving 
of  active  employment,  and,  in  spite  of  bis 
new  distinction  and  prosperity,  very  eager 
to  get  it.  But  it  suddenly  occurred  to  the 
monarch  that  this  was  the  Mirryat  who 
had  written  against  Impressment ;  and  his 
hasty  exclamation,  "Ho  shall  have  noth- 
ing 1 "  was  as  fatal  to  Marryat's  prospects 
as  to  his  own  reputation.  To  be  sure, 
"  Silly  Billy,"  as  he  was  irreverently 
called,  had  little  reputation  to  lose.  If 
anybody  thinks  that  Captain  Marryat,  as 
a  mere  sailor,  was  wrong  in  feeling  bitter- 
ly about  a  "sailor  king"  of  this  kind,  he 
should  turn  to  the  Life  of  Paltnerston  by 
the  late  Lord  Bulwer  and  Dalling,  and  see 
what  Palmerston  thought  of  his  Majesty's 
conduct  as  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England* 
41  In  August  (1828),"  our  great  statesman 
writes,  "  the  Duke  of  Clarence  resigned, 
or,  rather,  was  turned  out  of  the  Admiral- 
ty. He  managed  to  put  himself  quite  in 
the  wrong,  and,  in  fact,  was  half  mad."  * 
And  he  goes  on  with  some  instances  of 
absurdity,  which  are  amusing  enough,  but 
for  which  we  have  no  room.  The  Admi- 
ralty seems  to  have  inherited  some  preju- 
dice against  Marryat  in  successive  Boarc^, 
for  he  could  never  get  a  ship,  and  his  good- 
service  pension  was  delayed  in  something 
like  an  indecent  manner. 

His  fame,  however,  was  assured.  His 
indirect  influence,  even  on  Admiralties, 
was  great;  for  suggestions  which  he 
threw  out  in  work  after  work  were  grad- 
ually forced  by  general  opinion  upon  our 
curious  naval  executive.  When  Marryat 
varied  his  labours  by  a  run  to  the  United 
States  (1837-1839)  he  found  himself  hailed 
there  as  the  "  Wizard  of  the  Sea."  The 
Yankees  were  a  little  shy  of  him  at  first, 
for  he  came  not  long  after  Mrs.  Trollope, 
whom  they  accused  of  treating  them  un- 
justly, because  the  bazaar  which  she  set 

•  Lord  Palmer  starts  Journal  (1828),  quoted  in 
Book  VI.  of  Lord  Bulwer  and  DalUDg. 
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up  at  Cincinnati  held  not  fulfilled  her  ex- 
pectations. Bat  his  frank  and  gentleman- 
ly good  humour  —  which  always  balanced 
his  pride,  and  a  certain  resolution  to  have 
his  own  way,  characteristic  of  the  old  ser- 
vice —  disarmed  Brother  Jonathan.  Only 
a  few  months  ago,  a  distinguished  officer 
of  the  United  States  Navy  told  the  present 
writer  that  the  influence  of  Marryat's 
books  had  been  as  telling  upon  the  Ameri- 
can as  upon  the  English  marine.  The  Diary 
which  he  published,  of  his  travels  in  the 
States,  is  eminently  readable,  and  one  of 
our  best  books  of  the  kind.  Shrewdness 
seasoned  with  pleasantry  is  found  there, 
as  in  everything  that  came  from  his  fertile, 
free-flowing  pen.  His  master-pieces  are 
Peter  Simple,  The  King's  Own,  Jacob  Faith- 
ful, and  Midshipman  Easy,  To  the  second 
rank  belong  Percioal  Keene,  and  Japhet  in 
search  of  a  Father.  There  is  a  third  class, 
which  we  need  not  discuss.  The  good 
captain's  family  was  large,  and  his  habits 
liberal,  and  the  temptation  to  write  for 
money  was  strong,  lie  had  still,  however, 
a  profession  in  addition  to  the  Navy  and 
literature.  He  took  latterly  to  farming 
his  estate  in  Norfolk,  and  teaching  the 
agriculturists  their  own  business.  But  he 
succeeded  about  as  well  as  a  Norfolk 
squire  would  have  succeeded  in  beating 
the  Ariadne  down  from  Portland  Light  to 
the  Lizard,  wkh  a  wind  making  it  a  "dead 
thrash"  all  the  way.  It  is  strange  that 
sailors,  who  are  so  peculiarly  severe  upon 
outsiders  meddling  with  their  profession, 
should  be  so  very  ready  to  believe  it  easy 
to  master  the  profession  of  everybody  else  1 
Yet  it  is  also  strange  that  their  success 
very  often  astonishes  those  who  begin  by 
laughing  at  their  experiments.  At  all 
events,  no  social  duty  was  neglected  by 
the  speculative  farmer.  Ho  is  still  affec- 
tionately remembered  by  the  poor  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  place,  Langham,  and 
he  was  a  good  friend  and  neighbour. 

Marryat's  last  years  were  occasionally 
clouded  by  trouble.  He  had  written  too 
much,  and  the  sale  of  his  books  fell  off. 
The  ruin  of  West  Indian  property  hit  him 
hard.  His  land,  as  may  be  supposed,  nev- 
er paid  as  an  investment.  Finally  came 
one  of  those  strokes  of  fate  which  make  the 
strongest  men  reel.  "His  eldest  son,  Fred- 
erick, a  lieutenant  in  the  Navy,  of  much 
promise,  and  of  a  type  of  character  very 
like  his  father's,  was  lost  in  the  steam-ship 
Avenger.  This  happened  in  1817.  Less 
than  a  year  after  —  August  18 18  —  he  him- 
self passed  away.  His  only  surviving  son, 
Prank,  followed  him  to  the  grave  in  1855. 
This  was  pleasant,    good-looking    Frank 


Marry  at  of  the  Vanguird,  and  afterwards 
of  the  Samarang ;  whose  cheerful  laugh 
still  ring3  faintly  in  our  memory,  as  we 
remember  it  ringing  when  we  last  saw  him 
racing  his  cutter  against  that  of  another 
iine-of-battle  ship,  after  helping  a  mer- 
chant vessel  that  had  gone  aground  near 
Tenedos.  Frank  left  the  Navy,  and  went 
to  California,  about  which  he  wrote  a  cap- 
ital book;  of  travels  called  Mountain  and 
Molehills.  But  yellow  fever  undermined 
his  constitution,  and  he  sank  in  consump- 
tion still  young.  The  novelist  is  now  rep- 
resented in  the  female  line  only. 

Our  object  in  this  paper  being  to  illus- 
trate the  naval  novel  as  a  genus,  we  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  go  into  a  minute 
analysis  of  the  characters  and  plots  e?eQ 
of  Marryat,  the  best  specimen  of  that  genas. 
Indeed,  his  is  not  a  kind  of  creation  which 
calls  for  such  analysts.  He  deals  with 
broad  general  nature,  and  with  eccentric 
varieties  of  that  nature.  His  books  are 
full  of  the  light  of  common  day.  His 
heroines  are  simple,  faithful,  good-looking 
lasses,  made  to  be  kissed  and  not  to  be 
dissected.  His  situations  are  generally 
dependent  for  effect  on  the  interest  aris- 
ing from  adventure,  rather  than  on  moral 
interest.  Sometimes  his  tragedy  degen- 
erates into  the  melodramatic  Sometimes, 
too,  his  comedy  verges  on  the  grotesque, 
or  has  just  a  suggestion  of  being  like  game 
too  long  kept  —  a  little  "  high."  But  his 
moral  influence,  we  repeat,  is  sound  as  oak. 
He  keeps  always  well  to  windward  of  cor- 
ruption. 

To  attempt  anything  like  a  review  of  all 
the  sea  novels  produced  by  those  who 
would  fain  have  been  Marryat's  rivals,  bat 
were  only  his  imitators,  would  be  an  ab- 
surdity. The  great  mass  of  them,  even  of 
those  that  had  considerable  cleverness,  are 
forgotten.  Who  now  reads  Cavendish,  or 
its  successors?  Who  cares  for  Rattlin  the 
Reefer?'  Who  knows  whether  Top-Sail 
Sheet  Blocks  was  written  by  Captain  Cha- 
mier,  or  Captain  Glascock?  These  men 
had  all  more  or  less  knowledge  of  nautical 
life,  and  good  "  pickings  "  might,  no  doabt, 
be  found  in  them  by  a  clever  carver.  But 
they  want  force,  life,  individuality.  It  is 
not  enough  to  have  seen  what  a  man  of 
genius  has  also  seen,  for  we  must  allow  for 
the  range  and  depth  of  vision ;  indeed, 
these  writers  did  Marryat  some  harm. 
They  made  the  public  weary  of  the  class, 
till,  at  last,  the  announcement  of  a  new 
Cheeks  the  Marine,  or  Ben  Buggvts  the 
Boatswain  produced  only  impatience  and 
disgust.  The  very  titles  suggested  conven- 
tional tars,  unintelligible  jargon,  and  tho 
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blue  fire  and  sham  cutlasses  of  inferior 
theatres.  Marryat  will  live,  as  Smollett 
baa  lived ;  but  any  writer  aiming  at  a  suc- 
cess, independent  of  Marryat  and  his  (un- 
worthy) school  of  imitators,  must  seize  the 
spirit  of  the  new  service,  a9  he  seized,  and 
they  only  tried  to  seize,  the  spirit  of  the 
old.  The  best  novel  of  the  admirable  Her- 
man Melville  we  take  to  be  The  Whale, 

How  far  such  a  feat  be  possible,  in  days 
which  have  seen  steam  gradually  super- 
seding sailing,  and  our  wooden  walls 
slowly  becoming  walls  where  the  wood  is 
less  important  than  the  iron  plating,  is  a 
large  question ;  far  too  large  a  question  to 
be  opened  at  the  fag-end  of  an  essay  al- 
ready too  long.  Perhaps,  the  good-natured 
reader  will  let  us  try  our  hand  at  answer- 
ing it  some  other  day  ?  We  are  in  an  age 
of  "transition/' as  has  been  pretty  often 
observed.  Ages  of  transition,  however, 
have  their  own  good  stories;  and  we  shall 
wind  up  with  one.  Only  the  other  day, 
we  read  in  the  newspapers  the  death  of 
honest  Jack  Polwhele.  Jack  had  seen  the 
great  steam  revolution,  but  could  never 
take  to  it,  nor  realize  it.  At  last  he  got  a 
command  —  a  small  vessel  of  the  new 
school.  Running  up  the  Tagus,  under  sail, 
but  with  his  fires  all  ready,  Jack  found 
himself  going  to  knock  against  a  vessel  at 
anchor,  lie  rushed  wildly  about —  to  back 
his  main-topsail,  to  shorten  sail,  to  do  every- 
thing but  what  would  have  settled  the 
matter  at  once  —  stop  her  with  the  engines. 
Bang  came  the  collision  1  "  Lord-a-mer- 
cy ! "  exclaimed  Jack  in  a  tone  of  terror. 
u  What  will  the  Commodore  say  ?  I  forgot 
I  wot  a  steamer  I " 


[We  cannot  publish  this  Article  without  an 
expression  of  our  sincere  regret  for  the  death 
of  its  author,  our  old  contributor,  Mr.  Jas 
Hannay.  He  died  suddenly  on  the  night  of  the 
8th  of  January,  having  corrected  the  proofs  on 
the  previous  evening.] 
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CHAPTER    I. 

•  I  dream  of  a  red-rose  tree: 
And  which  of  its  rosea  three 
Is  the  dearest  rose  to  me  T  " 

1  am  a  rising  barrister,  with  good  con- 
nections, and  some  vague  expectations ; 
in  other  words,  I  am  a  fine  young  fellow 
with  a  rich  old  uncle  in  the  background. 
When  1  mention  this  said  uncle,  I  have 
observed  that  people  generally    brighten 
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and  look  interested;  but  I  have  the  wit 
not  to  be  always  talking  of  him,  and  I  take 
my  amusement  out  of  life,  and  am  by  no 
means  a  fool.  In  fact  I  am  a  popular  man 
about  London.  I  have  rooms  in  the  Al-  V 
bany,  a  stall  at  both  opera-houses,  a  fourth 
of  a  forest  and  moor  in  Sutherlandshire,  a 
rod  on  the  best  salmon  river  in  Ireland, 
and  the  run  of  my  uncle's  stables.  I  had 
not  long  been  practising  at  the  Bar,  when 
I  received  an  invitation  to  dine  at  the  Tre- 
velyans'  —  old  family  friends,  whom  I  had 
not  seen  for  some  years.  When  I  was  a 
boy,  I  generally  spent  the  summer  vacation 
at  their  house,  because  ray  uncle  could  not 
be  troubled  with  me  for  bo  long  a  time ; 
he  housed  me  only  during  the  short  hol- 
idays. The  Trevelyan  girls  and  I  used  to 
spend  the  long  July  days  in  climbing  trees, 
running  races,  fly-fishing,  walking  on  stilts, 
and  quarrelling;  when  at  peace,  we  en- 
trapped small  birds,  which  we  killed, 
coosed,  and  ate  with  entire  satisfaction  to 
ourselves.  They  are  now  grown-up  young 
ladies,  and  have,  no  doubt,  forgotten  this 
wild-oat  period  of  their  lives. 

'*  Come  in  a  friendly  way,"  said  Judge 
Trevelyan  to  me,  as  he  met  me  in  court 
one  day,  as  if  my  habitual  proclivities 
were  unfriendly.  The  family  consists  of 
the  Judge,  his  wife,  and  three  daughters. 
They  have  left  the  old  Manor-house  (the 
scene  of  our  youthful  escapades)  and  have 
settled  conveniently  near  the  Kensington 
Gardens,  living  the  same  life,  I  suppose,  as 
at  Nos.  0,  7,  and  8,  in  the  6ame  square  — 
breakfast  at  nine,  lunch  for  the  ladies,  and 
dinner  at  eight,  when  papa  brings  home, 
perhaps,  a  young  gentleman  for  the  ladies' 
entertainment.  This  simple  domestic  ex- 
istence is,  perhaps";  varied  by  outings  to 
balls,  dinners,  and  concerts.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  family  affection,  innocence,  ■ 
and  sincerity,  but  the  programme  is  apt  to 
be  slightly  monotonous  to  the  visitor,  who 
would  fain  have  the  ease  of  a  little  flirta- 
tion, qui' n' engage  a  rien,  without  the  sur- 
veillance of  papas  and  mammas. 

And  then  for  a  wife  —  well,  why  should 
I  think  of  a  wife,  when  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  not  to  contemplate  matrimony  for  the 
next  dozen  years  at  least  ?  My  wife,  how- 
ever, is  to  wear  no  false  hair,  no  crinoline, 
no  high-heeled  boots,  and  yet  she  is  to  be 
—  well,  not  like  any  one  I  have  yet  seen. 
Thinking  on  these  things,  I  found  myself 
at  Kensington.  "Lady  Trevelyan  at 
home  ?  "  I  asked  the  solemn  man  in  black. 
"  Yes,  sir."  Then  a  blaze  of  light,  a  faint 
perfume  of  hothouse  flowers,  a  door 
opened,  and  I  found  myself  in  one  of  the 
regular  London  drawing-rooms,  the  gen- 
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eral  sombreness  of  which  was  relieved  by 
touches  of  artistic  taste.  There  were  no 
grand  books  set  at  right  angles  on  the 
table ;  it  was  heaped  with  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  Mudie's  novels;  on  the 
writing-table  there  was  a  confusion  of  let- 
ters opened  and  unopened,  a  medley  of 
f>apers,  pens,  and  inknains.  I  felt  appre- 
lensive  that  the  girls  might  come  in  and 
pelt  me  with  pillows,  as  in  the  did  days. 
They  ought  at  least  to  have  made  things 
look  tidy,  when  they  knew  I  was  coming ; 
surely  they  cannot  have  forgotten  that  I 
have  an  uncle !  Enter  mother  au/i  host- 
ess—  a  grand,  bland  woman,  who  some- 
how puts  me  off  my  ease,  perhaps  because 
Bhe  is  not  like  the  typical  London  mamma. 
I  admit  frankly  I  am  not  generally  shy, 
though  I  am  a  very  modest  man.  I  dine 
out,  on  an  average,  five  times  a  week; 
and  can  break  a  dull  pause  by  talking 
gracefully  across  the  dinner-table.  I  have 
never  found  myself  at  a  loss*  for  saying 
something  pleasant  and  placid  to  my  young 
lady  while  descending  with  her  to  the  din- 
ing-room ;  and  am  generally  ready  with 
some  happy  opening  phrase  at  first  greet- 
ing :  not  always,  however,  for  on  the  pres- 
ent occasion  I  bow  in  a  silent  solemn  way, 
which  seems  to  rather  amuse  Lady  Trevel- 
yan. 

"  Dear  me,"  she  said,  laughing  low,  and 
drawing  me  into  the  light  of  the  fire,  "  you 
are  not  at  all  the  grand  young  man  I  was 
led  to  expect ;  and  so  like  your  mother  — 
she  used  to  give  herself  great  airs  at 
school,  but  was  most  loveable  in  her.  rare 
shy  fits." 

I  was  still  tightly  holding  the  lady's 
hand  in  mine  (such  a  dear,  firm,  liberal 
hand  it  was)  when  some  one  else  entered 
the  room. 

44  Come  here,  Cissy ;  this  is  your  old 
playmate,  now  the  able  Mr.  Vincent,  who 
so  eloquently  argued  for  the  cilprit  the 
other  day  by  weeping  and  saying  he  was 
his  only  friend." 

And  Mamma  laughed,  and  so  did  Ciasy, 
and  so  did  I.  And  then  I  looked  at  Miss 
Trevelyan,  and  noticed  that  she  was  not 
so  pretty  as  she  had  promised  to  be.  She 
is  the  eldest,  and  used  to  be  my  favourite. 
She  always  gave  up  to  me  in  everything ; 
and  if  I  hurt  her  she  did  not  cry  out  as  the 
others  did.  Like  her  mother,  she  was 
wholly  unembarrassed,  looking  me  full  in 
the  face  with  her  mild,  steady  eyes.  If 
she  had  asked  me  how  long  ago  it  was 
since  I  had  left  school,  I  should  neither 
have  been  astonished  nor  angry.  A  young 
lady  of  about  ten  years  next  entered  the 
room,  all  legs  and  arms ;  she  appeared  as 


if  she  were  visibly  growing  out  of  a  rather 
scanty  dress. 

"  Shake  hands  with  Mr.  Vincent,  Dun- 
sey,"  said  Mamma,  looking  provokingly 
satisfied  with  her  unfledged  offspring. 
Whereupon  Dun*ey  lifted  up  a  pair  of 
beautiful  blue  eyes  to  mine,  and  reaching 
out  her  hand,  gave  me  a  most  friendly 
shake. 

"And  thn  is  Lady  Anne  —  I  suppose 
you  remember  her,"  added  Mamma,  as 
another  slight,  radiant  figure  appeared  in 
the  doorway. 

"  She  is  very  mnch  changed,"   I  said, 
dazzled  by  the  beauty  of  a  half- for  sot  ten 
face.     She  seemed  no  more  the  wild,  way- 
ward little  thing  I  used  to  know,  though 
with   a  shy  grace  peculiar   to  herself  she 
met  my  glance  with  an  amused  scrutiny. 
Papa  had  evidently  drawn  for  the  benefit 
of  the  family  a  fancy  sketch  of  me,  which 
was  too  bad  of  him.    I  observed  in   her 
face  the  sensitive  sudden  changes  as  be- 
fore, the  same  sweet  uncertain  curves  of 
the  coral  lips,  the  open    spaces   between 
the   rounded  pearly  teeth,  but  about  the 
eyes  there  was  a  depth  'and  tenderness  of 
expression    that  was   new    to   me.    She 
looked  all  too  delicate  for  life's  rough  ways, 
she  was  so  slight,  such  a    mere   child  — 
helpless,  and  yet   there  was  about  her 
helplessness  a  subdued  tender .  triumph. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  chief  charm  lay  in 
an  entire    unconsciousness  of  self.    As  1 
resumed  my  seat,  the  room  seemed  sud- 
denly to  turn  round,  the  fire  came  gradu- 
ally nearer  to  me,  and  the  ceiling  threat- 
ened to  press  down  upon  my  head,  and 
then  I  went  off  into  a  helpless  reverie  — 
thinking  of  the  evenings  we  used  to  have 
long  ago  at  home,  when  I  had  a   home, 
before  my  sister  married,  and  was  able  to 
talk  on  subjects  other    than    her   baby's 
teething;  when  we    used  to    tease   Tom 
about  his  numerous  flames.    Tom  is  my 
scapegrace  brother,  whose  name    we   do 
not  mention  now,  because,  being  of  an  in- 
dolent and  affectionate  nature,  he  firstly 
could   not  find    work    in    England,   and, 
secondly,  married  an  innkeeper's  daughter, 
and  went  out  with  her  to    Australia.    I 
often  have  letters  from  Polly,  my  si-ter-in- 
law,  the  gist  of  them  being  —  *•  Tom  and 
me  are  very  well  and  happy,  in  which  state 
I  hope  this  will  find  you.1'    These  old  re- 
membrances came  upon  me  when  Sir  John 
and  Lady  Trevelyan,  Cissy,  Lady  Anne, 
and  Dunsey  were  placidly  discussing  the 
latest  news  from  the  "  Pall  Mall,"  Loudon 
cab  fares,  and  a  parcel  that  Papa  had  left 
behind  in  a  railway  carriage. 

"So  now,  Papa,  you  must  never  scold 
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me  about  forgetting  things.    I  get  all  ray  I     "  It  is  self-evident,  but  I  like  dances." 
bad    qualities    from    you,"  said  Dunsey, !     "  Do  you  really  ?  "  she  asked,  making  a 
perching  herself  upon  the  elbow  of  Papa's  dash  at  her  eyelashes ;  "  and  do  you  like 
arm-chair.    Lady   Anne  had  turned   her  people  whose  writing  resembles  the  mad 
profile  to  me ;  I  wanted  to  see  her  full  face   scratchings  of  flies'  legs?    That  is   what 
—  should  I  ask  her  to  move  ?    How  she   Papa  says  mine  is  like." 
would  have  laughed  at  me  —  she  seemed       "Very  much,"  I  answered  fervently,  try- 
so  ready  to  laugh ;  and  how  agrgravatingly   ing  in  vain  to  intercept  the  sweet  glances 
happy  and  comfortable   and  independent  of  Lady  Anne  as  they  full  lovingly  upon 
they  all  were,  and  so  indifferent  to  me,  ex-  the  little  sister's  eager,  upturned  face. 
cept  perhaps  the  good,  wise  mother.    Wa3       "  Sit  straight,  child,"  said  Mamma  Be- 
it the   heat  of  the  fire,  combined  with  a  verely ;  and  Dunsey  spoke  no  more, 
general  sense  of  emptiness,  that  had  sout- 1      After  the   ladies   left  the  room,  Judge 
terly  damped  my  social  charms,  or  had  I ,  Trevelyan  and   I  discussed  the   need  of 
really  fallen  suddenly  in  love  with  a  beau-  ventilation  in  the  law-courts.    "  The  air  is 
tiful  face  ?  |  positively  stifling,"  said  the  Judge,  growing 

"  For  you,  Miss  Cissy,"  whispered  a  lit-  eloquent  in  the  cause.  I  think  he  proceed- 
tle  old  woman,  slipping  noiselessly  into  the  ed  to  explain  a  new  plan  of  ventilation 
room  bearing  a  letter  on  a  salver.  Cissy  discovered  in  India,  but  I  cannot  give  it  in 
seized  it,  patted  the  hand  that  held  the  extenso,  as  I  was  at  the  time  mentally  pur- 
tray,  and  looked  gratefully  up  into  the  dim  chasing  for  Dunsey  a  Mordant's  gold  pen- 
old  eyes.  t  oase,  and  a  grand  commonplace-book  with 

"  I  hope  I  see  yon  well,  Master  Vincent."  lock  and  key. 

"  Quite  well,  thank  you,  Nurse,"  I  an-  1  found,  in  the  drawing-room,  Lady 
swered,  opening  the  door  for  her,  as  I  re-  i  Anne  and  her  weird  little  sister  sitting  on. 
cognized  in.  her  an  old  ally  —  one  who  had  the  sofa,  with  a  chessboard  resting  on  their 
deftly  patched  my  infantine  trousers.  knees. 

"I  am  famishing  with  hunger,"  whis-  "  Don't  you  think,"  I  said,  going  up  to 
pered  Dunsey,  clutching  at  Nurse's  dress ;  Dunsey,  "  it  is  quite  time  for  little  girls  to 
"  when  do  you  think  diuner  will  be  ready  V  "  j  go  to  bed  ?  " 

"It  is  just  coming  up,  dear."  |     "  Oh  dear,  no,"  replied  she,  galloping  up 

"Thank  goodness!  "  exclaimed  the  child  to  look  at  the  clock  ;  "it  is  hardly  nine, 
devoutly.  and  I  never  go  to  bed  till  half-past  —  do  I, 

Cissy's  letter  was  crushed  fast  between  Mamma  ?  " 
two  little  hands,  and  surreptitiously  depos- 1  "No,  dear,"  said  Mamma;  "come  and 
ited  unopened  in  her  pocket.  A  bright  sit  here,  Mr.  Vincent.  I  have  been  think- 
colour  had  come  into  her  face,  and  her  eyes  ing  if  you  would  like  to  have  some  of  your 
looked  deep  and  lustrous ;  I  lost  sight  of  mother's  letters ;  I  would  give  you  all  I 
the  anxious  lines  about  her  brow,  and  saw  possess  —  such  bright,  clever  letters  they 
only  the  rippling  brown  hair  gleaming  in  [  are ;  I  have  kept  them  for  many  a  long 
the  firelight.  I  expected  Mamma  to  have  '  year,"  she  continued,  taking  out  from  her 
made  some  inquiry  about  that  letter  —  it !  work-table  drawer  a  little  packet  of  them 
was  clearly  her  duty  to  do  so ;  I  felt  in-  tied  up  with  faded  pink  ribbon, 
clined  to  insist  upon  it ;  but  they  were  all  .  I  should  have  made  an  effort  to  read 
too  many  for  me,  and  Mamma,  instead,  them  then  and  there,  but  it  was  impossible 
contentedly  turned  her  wedding-ring  round  with  that  terrible  child,  Dunsey,  keeping 
and  round  her  fair  finger,  like  a  self-ab-  up  such  a  continual  chatter, 
sorbed  bride. 


"  It  is  quite  hopeless  teaching  you  chess," 

At  the  dinner-table  I  found  myself  next  she  exclaimed  to  Lady  Anne,  laughing  with 

to  Dunsey.    "  Why  do  you  call  your  sister ,  happy  triumph ;  "  you  don't  remember  the 


Lady  Anne?"  I  aske'd,  suddenly  turning 
upon  her,  and  making  her  blush  —  which 
left  me  more  at  my  ease. 

"  Because,"  replied  she,  wriggling  unea- 
sily on  her  chair,  "  when  Papa  was  knight- 
ed long  ago,  she  insisted  upon  the  whole 
household  calling  her  Lady  Anne,  and  we 
forget  now  to  call  her  anything  else." 

'*  And  I  suppose  you  are  named  Dunsey 


simplest  moves,  and  you  never  think  be- 
forehand. Now  why  did  you  move  your 
king  there  ?  "  Cissy  was  writing,  in  a  far 
corner,  some  diplomatic  despatch. 

"  Is  it  ready  ?  "  asked  the  old  nurse,  put- 
ting her  head  in  at  the  door. 

"  Yes,  here  it  is ;  and  you  will  be  quite 
sure  to  give  the  letter  your  own  very  self, 
and  see  if  he  is  really  better,  and  ask  what 


because  you  are  a  dunce  ?  "  |  is  the  doctor's  last  opinion,  and  if  he  liked 

'•Yes,  —  how  did  you  guess  that?"  she  the  jelly,  and  what  he  thinks  of  the  third 
faltered,  her  big  eyes  brimming  with  tears,  volume,  and—" 
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"Yes,  yes,  that  will  do — how  am  I  to 
remember  all  that  ?  "  grumbled  the  old  wo- 
man, as  she  got  herself  away,  with  Dunsey 
gambolling  before  her. 

"  Perhaps  your  ladyship  will  have  more 
success  with  me/'  I  said,  darting  to  the  va- 
cated seat  on  the  sofa. 

44 1  am  afraid  not,  I  am  so  slow,"  said 
Lady  Anne,  beginning  to  rearrange  the 
board  a  little  despondingly. 

"  When  it  rains  at  Burton  Beach  we  play 
chess  all  day." 

"  And  where  is  Burton  Reach,  and  who 
are  'we'?1'  asked  her  ladyship. 

"  Don't  you  remember  my  uncle  ?  " 

u  Ah,  to  be  sure ;  a  cross  old  man,  who 
never  would  allow  you  sufficient  pocket- 
money,  and  used  to  complain  about  your 
tailor's  bills,  though  Papa  always  assured 
him  you  were  a  most  careful  little  boy 
with  your  clothes.    Now  let  us  begin." 

Our  hands  touched  across  the  board,  but 
she  did  not  look  up  —  she  was  intent  upon 
the  game,  which  she  did  not  in  the  least 
understand.  I  edged  myself  nearer,  and 
predetermined  that  she  should  win,  but  uot 
too  quickly ;  I  wanted  her  to  pay  attention 
not  only  to  the  chessmen  but  to  me.  In 
the  end  she  won,  but  did  not  triumph  like 
Dunsey. 

"  And  now  for  another  game,"  I  urged. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Mamma,  looking  up  from 
her  work,  a  little  clouded  and  troubled; 
'•  Lady  Anne  has  played  enough." 

"Very  well,  Mamma,"  said  her  ladyship, 
giving  up  the  board  good-humouredly ; 
44  we  will  all  sit  round  the  fire  and  talk  of 
the  ojood,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful." 

4<  That's  a  rich  idea,"  exclaimed  Papa, 
throwing  aside  his  newspaper  and  taking 
off  his  spectacles.  And  so  we  all  drew  in. 
How  seldom  it  is  one  gets  a  long,  unin- 
terrupted talk,  and  how  pleasant  and  how 
soul-satisfying  it  is  !  And  when  one  is  in 
love  —  in  love  for  the  first  time,  in  love  at 
first  sight  —  how  all-important  it  seems  to 
get  at  once  to  her  thoughts,  tastes,  and  ex- 
pressions of  opinion.  Lady  Anne  never 
directly  addressed  me,  and  yet,  somehow, 
all  she  said  I  took  to  myself,  and  interpret- 
ed in  my  own  way.  Her  family  laughed 
at  her  and  contradicted  her,  but  still  they 
turned  to  her  as  we  turn  to  the  bright, 
warm  rays  of  the  sun,  and  I  basked  in 
those  rays  like  one  who  has  been  long  in 
shadow.  I  took  up  a  volume  of  poetry, 
and  searched  for  some  verses  I  knew  of 
bearing  upon  our  subject.  I  read  them  as 
an  aside  to  Cissy ;  but  I  knew  that  Lady 
Anne  was  listening,  and  listening  smiled. 


CHAPTER  II. 

11  Ola  quel  est  l'amoar  veritable? 
Celul  qui  respire  en  tutrui. 
Eft  l'amoar  le  plus  indomptable? 
Celol  qui  fmlt  le  moins  de  brail" 

I  dreamed  that  night  of  Cissy  and  Dun- 
sey ;  I  awoke  in  the  morning  saying  to  my- 
self "  Lady  Anne,  Lady  Anne."  I  tried  to 
recall  Cissy's  and  Dunsey's  faces,  but  could 
not  succeed;  Lady  Anne's  always  came 
before  me  —  her  voice,  her  looks,  her  man- 
ner of  moving  like  some  slowly-flitting 
cloud.  I  thought  about  her  over  my  dis- 
mal breakfast ;  the  rain  poured  in  torrents, 
the  streets  looked  gloomy  and  damp,  the 
opposite  windows  blank,  but  I  imagined 
myself  in  the  country,  breathing  the  per- 
fume of  roses,  and  I  determined  to  write  a 
novel,  and  the  name  of  it  should  be  "  Lady 
Anne." 

I  arrived  at  mv  chambers  earlier  than 
my  clerk  had  looked  for  me.  He  was,  as 
usual,  pale  and  melancholy.  I  felt  inclined 
to  apologize  to  him  for  disturbing  him  be- 
fore his  time. 

"  I  have  to  leave  early  to-day,"  I  said, 
hesitatingly. 

He  looked  as  if  he  had  the  whole  lav 
work  of  England  on  his  shoulders,  and 
treated  me  rather  as  his  jntior  partner. 
As  I  looked  at  hiB  straight  sandy  hair  I 
wondered  if  he  were  in  love  with  some 
suburban  beauty ;  if  bo  "  that  not  impos- 
sible she  "  should  tell  him  to  anchor  his  col- 
lar securely  below  his  cravat.  But  then, 
does  she  love  him,  and  does  he  love  her  ? 
and  if  then,  what  then  ?  Dogged,  gloomy 
youth,  do  yon  not  know  that  all  this  — 
paper,  pens,  ink,  dust,  and  parchment — is 
but  a  discordant  accompaniment  to  "a 
melody  rare  and  sweet "  ?  If  you  want  to 
take  a  holiday  to  Brixton  you  have  only 
to  ask  for  it,  and  I  should  shut  up  shop 
and  wait  —  oh,  so  patiently  I — for  your 
return. 

I  worked  hard  for  three  houre ;  then 
when  ray  overseer  was  not  looking,  took 
my  hat  and  slipped  away.  1  walked  for 
some  time  as  a  man  does  who  is' too  late 
for  an  engagement,  made  a  purchase  at 
the  stationer's,  and  gained  my  lodgings  a 
little  out  of  breath.  After  a  biscuit  and  a 
glass  of  sherry,  I  found  myself  whirling 
away  in  a  hansom  towards  the  TrevelyanV 
house. 

"Ladies  just  going  out,"  said  solemn 
man  in  black. 

n  Perhaps  they  will  see  me,"  said  J, 
pressing  his  hand. 

"  I  will  see,  sir/'  said  Solemnity,  bright- 
ening.      ' 
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"Dunsey,  come  here !"  this  to  two  legs 
disappearing  up  the  stairs. 

Bang  came  Dunsey,  bounding  down  the 
flight  of  steps  in  two  grand  leaps. 

"  See  I  "  said  I,  opening  a  parcel,  "  here 
is  a  pen,  and  a  book  to  write  in ;  and  I  do 
hope,"  I  continued,  severely,  "that  this 
may  be  an  inducement  to  you  to  improve 
your  handwriting." 

I  was  agitated,  bat  Dunsey  was  not  in 
the  least. 

"  And  a  lock  and  key  to  the  book ! "  she 
cried,  making  a  pirouette  on  one  foot; 
"that  is  too  delightful.  I  shall  copy  out 
all  my  valentines  into  it." 

"  Who  sends  you  valentines  ?  "  I  asked, 
testify. 

uOh,  lots  of  people.  Charlie  Blake 
sends  me  one  from  Rugby,  and  I  always 
have  a  beauty  from  Lady  Anne  —  only, 
you  know,  1  don't  know  it,"  she  continued, 
wiuking  and  nodding  her  head ;  "  it  comes 
through  the  post,  and  has  real  dirty  marks 
upon  it,  just  like  the  others,  and  as  it  is 
scented  deliriously,  I  keep  it  all  the  year 
round  among  my  handkerchiefs.  And  then, 
yon  know,  there  is  Cissy'B  —  ahem  I "  Ex- 
pressive pantomimic  grimaces  follow,  ex- 
plaining the  case  more  clearly  than  words. 
''But  it  is  only  his  own  poetry,  with  no 
pictures.  /  think  the  verses  very  weak, 
though  Cissy  thinks  them  beautiful.  She 
always  reminds  him  when  St.  Valentine's 
Day  occurs,  or  he  would  never  remember 
it.  He  is  so  absent-minded  and  horrid,  he 
never  can  recollect  whether  he  has  seen 
me  or  not,  and  generally  shakes  hands 
with  me  twice." 

"And  is  Charlie  Blake  a  master  at 
Rugby?" 

Dunsey  burst  out  laughing.  "  Oh,  dear 
no  I  he  is  just  gone,  and  is  only  in  the 
lower  fourth.  Talk  of  my  handwriting  1 
you  should  see  his  1  All  blots,  and  no  full 
stops,  and  he  uses  slangy  expressions  that 
I  don't  understand,  so  as  to  make  me 
think  he  is  clever;  but,  as  I  tell  him,  I 
shall  never  believe  in  that  till  he  is  head 
of  the  sixth." 

"I  would  not  write  to  him  if  I  were 
you." 

"  Oh,  I  would  sooner  do  it  than  not." 

u  Well,  now,  dear,  I  think  you  had  bet- 
ter go." 

"Where?"  asked  Dunsey,  raising  her 
eyebrows. 

"  Why,  to  yonr  lessons,"  I  replied. 

"  I've  done  them  long  ago,  and  Mamma 
said  I  wasn't  to  practise  because  Lady 
Anne  has  a  headache ;  but  I  will  go  and 
feed  my  birds  if  you  like." 

"  Very  well,  and  don't  leave  paper  and 


string  lying  about,"  said  I,  crushing  the 
wrapper  of  the  book  into  her  little  brown 
palm. 

I  had  hardly  seated  myself,  with  my 
back  to  the  light,  when  Lady  Trevelyan 
entered,  arrayed  in  her  bonnet  and  shawl. 
I  rose,  and  she  seated  herself  directly  in 
my  chair,  motioning  me  to  one  opposite. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear,"  said  I  precipitate- 
ly, "  that  Lady  Anne  has  a  headache." 

"  My  daughter  is  not  very  well  to-day," 
said  Mamma,  a  little  stiffly. 

Of  course  I  should  have  said  "Mis3 
Trevelyan"  instead  of  "Lady  Anne.1' 
The  sun  blazed  in  upon  me  from  the  win- 
dow, and  Lady  Trevelyan 's  eyes  gazed 
pitilessly  upon  me  from  her  dark  corner. 
Here  was  a  totally  different  woman  from 
the  easy,  happy  mamma  of  last  night  It 
was  to  be  war  to  the  knife.  Well,  I  too 
could  fight  Who  would  not  fight  for 
Lady  Anne?  You  poor  weak  mother, 
deeming  yourself  so  strong,  do  you  not 
know  that  if  I  do  not  win  her  some  one 
else  will?  Do  you  think  men  have  not 
eyes  in  their  heads?  They  may  start  in 
life  with  a  preconceived  plan  ot  celibacy, 
but  it  is  always  permitted  them  to  alter 
their  ideas  when  and  where  they  will.  If 
I  could  have  brought  in  .Burton  Reach  it 
might,  perhaps,  have  gone  easier  with  me, 
but  I  felt  myself  unable  to  lead  up  gradu- 
ally to  the  subject. 

"  She  is  not  out,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  No,  she  has  not  gone  out." 

And  then  Mamma  allowed  a  pause.  I 
had  come  so  full  of  hopeful  love,  and  had 
been  altogether  too  abrupt,  and  now  I  felt 
stranded,  out  of  tune,  and  imbecile.  I 
had  better  take  my  hat,  and  make  my  es- 
cape. I  was  thinking  what  I  should  say 
next,  when  in  walked  Lady  Anne. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  Bee  you,"  said  I,  start- 
ing up  as  she  entered. 

"I  felt  so  much  better,  Mamma,  that  I 
thought  I  would  come  down,"  said  her 
ladyship,  looking  as  I  thought,  recklessly 
into  her  mother's  troubled  face. 

What  was  poor  Mamma  to  do  ?  I  was 
sorry  for  her,  which  was  good-natured  on 
my  part,  for  she  had  not  sympathized  with 
me.  She  began  to  talk  in  a  vague  way  on 
politics,  and  asked  my  opinion  on  the 
great  Tichborne  trial.  I  said  at  first  I 
really  believed  the  Claimant  was  the 
right  man,  and  then  that  I  thought  him 
an  arrant  impostor,  and  again  I  was  quite 
willing  to  be  converted  either  way.  In 
fact,  I  was  absorbed  and  perplexed  at  the 
changes  in  Lady  Anne's  fair  face.  How 
she  flushed  and  paled  by  turns  !  A  sooth- 
ing sense  of  complacency  began  to  steal 
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over  me.  I  sat  further  into  my  chair,  and 
played  with  a  paper-knife,  which  provok- 
ingly  snapt  in  two.  I  put  the  ends  of  it  in 
my  pocket,  meaning,  not  to  have  it  mended, 
but  to  keep  it  as  a  memento,  and  present 
Lady  Anne  with  a  magnificent  new  one. 
Should  I  —  or  should  I  not,  rather  —  pun- 
ish Lady  Trevelyan,  and  not  look  near 
them  for  a  month  ?  Lady  Anne  with  a 
headache  is  not  so  beautiful  as  Lady  Anne 
without  one,  though  her  looks  touched  me 
with  a  strange  thrill.  There  are  dark 
circles  round  her  eyes,  and  the  ro3es  on 
her  lips  have  vanished.  I  see  how  it  is : 
Mamma  thinks  her  swan  can  do  better, 
but  her  ladyship  remembers  our  childhood 
together,  or  has  perhaps  thought  over 
Burton  Reach ;  or  no  doubt  Dunsey  has 
told  her  about  the  commonplace-book,  for 
a  sure  way  of  touching  a  girl's  heart  is  to 
make  love  to  the  baby  of  the  house.  After 
our  first  greeting  was  over  she  sat  stiffly 
on  the  edge  of  the  sofa.  All  her  ease  of 
manner  had  deserted  her ;  when  she  spoke 
she  addressed  herself  to  her  mother  in  a 
soft,  anxious,  conciliatory  manner. 

"  It  is  four  o'clock,  Mamma,"  Bhe  said 
once,  in  an  apologetic  way. 

I  thought  of  adding  that  "  there  were 
milestones  on  the  Dover  road,"  but  as 
Lady  Trevelyan  was  looking  severely  at 
me  I  refrained. 

Two  minutes  after  four  another  visitor 
was  announced  —  Mr.  Dobinson,  an  old 
chum  of  mine ;  that  is  to  say,  we  were  at 
college  together,  and,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
I  rather  avoided  a  very  close  acquaintance 
with  him,  which  I  must  own,  he  never 
thrust  upon  me.  It  was  not  because  I  did 
not  like  the  man,  but  simply  that  he  was 
poor,  plodding,  and  provincial.  We  shook 
hands  warmly,  however,  and  I  asked  him 
(as  I  always  do)  if  he  had  seen  Leslie 
lately,  and  he  replied,  as  usual,  "  Not  very 
lately."  He  looked  surprised,  amused, 
and  —  pitiful. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  have  taken  up 
the  Education  Question,"  said  Lady  Tre- 
velyan, pointing  to  a  magazine  on  the  tav 
ble.  "  Your  article  greatly  interested  me  ; 
you  come  down  with  *  such  prompt  cheery 
thud  of  glove  on  ground.' " 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  like  it ;  you  rarely 
give  me  praise." 

"  Nonsense,"  returned  she,  "  praise  is 
the  last  thing  you  care  about." 

"Not  from  you,"  he  answered,  giving 
her  a  quick,  grateful  look. 

And  then  in  the  most  objectionably 
deliberate  manner  the  monster  set  to  pok- 
ing the  fire.  I  seized  the  coal-box,  and  he 
gave  way,  leaving  the  stoking  to  me. 


"  How  is  the  head  ?  "  he  asked,  abruptly, 
turning  to  Lady  Anne,  as  if  he  had  only 
then  noticed  her  presence. 

"  Better,"  she  answered,  smilingly,  and 
then  began  to  talk  in  her  low  treble  tome. 

He  turned  again  to  the  fire,  with  a  pa- 
tient, complacent  air  that  irritated  me. 
He  is  one  of  those  men  who  never  speak 
unless  they  have  something  to  say,  an  idi- 
osyncrasy which,  in  general  society,  ia  em- 
barrassing, to  say  the  least  of  it.  I,  on 
the  contrary,  am  valiant  in  throwing  my- 
self headlong  into  all  breaches ;  to  me  a 
silence  is  oppressive,  to  him  it  is  a  pleas- 
ant breathing  space,  a  restful,  dreamy  in- 
terim. 

"My  paper-knife,"  said  Lady  Anne, 
holding  out  her  hand  for  it>  pleadingly. 

"It  13  broken,"  I  said. 

"  Never  mind,  it  is  all  the  same  to  me," 
still  holding  out  her  hand. 

"Good-by,"  I  said,  taking  it  tenderly 
in  mine.  She  looked  unhappy.  "I  will 
bring  the  knife  back  to-morrow."  Still 
she  looked  dissatisfied.  "  Are  you  very 
angry  with  me  for  breaking  it  ?  " 

"Very  angry,"  she  answered,  blushing 
and  smiling. 

"A  demain"  I  said,  looking  into  her 
eyes. 

"Au  revoir"  Bhe  replied,  a  little  impa- 
tiently. 

Lady  Trevelyan  came  with  me  into  the 
hall,  and  then  went  upstairs.  I  found  I 
had  forgotten  my  glove,  so  went  back  for 
it  into  the  drawing-room.  In  the  firelight 
stood  George  Dobinson  and  Lady  Anne. 
Her  head  was  resting  on  his  shoulder,  his 
arm  was  round  her  waist.  "  My  own  dar- 
ling Annie,"  he  was  saying,  in  a  lotf, 
caressing  voice.  He  turned  round  as  I 
entered,  shielding  her  from  my  view,  with 
a  sunny  smile  illuminating  the  plain  fea- 
tures of  his  face.  So  great  was  the  trans- 
figuration that  I  hardly  recognized  him  as 
the  Bame  man-  who  had  stirred  the  fire  in 
such  a  dull,  business-like  way.  I  could 
have  borne  my  disappointment  better,  I 
think,  if  my  sudden  appearance  had 
startled  or  frightened  him. 

"I  beg  pardon,"  I  said,  "  I  came  for  my 
glove,"  and  drew  back  without  looking  for 
it. 

"Found  it,  sir?"  asked  the  man, with 
a  si m per,  as  he  opened  the  door  for  me. 

"  Ail  right,"  I  said,  trying  to  look  un- 
concerned. 

So  that  bright  ray  of  sunshine  is  all  for 
him  —  for  George  Dobinson  1     To  think 
of  such  a  beautiful  creature  throwing  her- 
self away  on  a  quixotic  Radical,  an  embryo 
i  revolutionist,    a   Jack-of-all-trades  1     He 
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writes  scrap  articles,  goes  in  for  new  rail- 
roads in  far  countries,  for  future  sea-tun- 
nellings,  is  in  the  tea-trade,  and  is  always 
lo  iog  money  in  the  barque  Betsy  Jane,  or 
the  wheal  Mary  Anne.  Oh,  Lady  Anne  1 
Lady  Anne !  how  you  have  thrown  away 
your  cards  1  You  had  the  game  all  in 
your  own  hands,  and  you  have  crowned 
Dobinson  and  checkmated  me!  Why,  it 
is  like  your  chess-playing —  you  don't 
know  the  simplest  moves,  and  you  never 
think  beforehand.  With  your  beauty  and 
your  grace,  and  that  tender  humorous 
flashing  of  your  blue-grey  eyes,  you  might 
have  married  any  one  —  you  might  have 
married  me.  Well,  thank  heaven,  I  am  a 
modest  man,  and  Dobinson  is  decidedly 
pushing  —  though  I  must  admit  that  the 
few  who  know  him  intimately  would  en- 
tirely refute  such  an  insinuation,  and 
would  enlarge  upon  his  simple,  self-forget- 
ful life.  lie  is  one  of  those  who  will  stop 
in  the  race  for  wealth  to  lend  a  hand  to  a 
friend  in  need  —  who  will  pour  in  oil  and 
wine  to  those  lying  fallen  and  wounded  by 
the  roadside,  silently,  as  one  who  does  not 
let  his  right  hand  know  what  his  left  hand 
doeth.  Of  course,  if  I  were  in  distress,  I 
should  go  at  once  to  George  Dobinson ; 
but  then  I  am  not  in  distress,  and  have  a 
sensitive  horror  of  being  waylaid  by  a  man 
who  walks  about  town  in  a  wideawake  and 
a  worn  coat. 

On  returning  home  from  my  club,  I 
found  my  lost  glove,  and  a  note  of  invita- 
tion to  dinner  from  my  rival.  As  I  wound 
up  my  watch  at  night,  I  remembered  the 
paper-cutter  iu  ray  waistcoat  pocket  —  a 
tortoiseBhell  one,  with  a  raised  monogram 
on  it:  wound  about  in  white  and  blue 
were  the  letters  A.  T.  and  G.  D.  I  had 
the  two  ends  riveted  together,  and  sent, 
with  a  bouquet  of  white  roses,  to  Lady 
Anne. 

CHAPTKK  III. 

"  I  choose  her  for  herself; 

If  t»he  and  I  are  pleaded, 

What'*  that  to  you?  " 

"  Comment,  dt*at  t-11, 
8ana  philtre  subtil 
»'  Enouautez  lea  belles? 

Almez,  duait-elle." 

A  great  grief  has  fallen  upon  the  Tre- 
velyan  family :  Cissy's  betrothed  has  died. 
He  was  recovering  from  fever,  and  getting 
on  well,  when  a  sudden  relapse  came,  from 
which  he  rallied  for  a  time,  then  lost 
strength,  and  sank  slowly  out  of  life,  with 
Cissy's  hand  in  his,  and  her  name  upon  his 
lips. 

44  She  makes  no  complaint/'  said  Lady 


Trevelyan,  to  me,  when  I  called  to  in- 
quire; ''she  sheds  no  tears,  but  her  life 
seems  to  have  ebbed  with  his  life ;  she  is 
but  a  shadow  of  her  former  self." 

I  met  Dunsey  in  the  Gardens,  rolling  her 
hoop  as  if  for  dear  life,  round  and  round 
the  blackened  elm-tree  boles.  Nurse  was 
vainly  endeavouring  to  keep  pace  with 
her. 

"  How1  are .  you,  Dunsey  ?  "  I  asked, 
through  the  railings. 

*•  I'm  quite  well,  but  Cissy  —  Cissy  1 " 
—  and  the  child  pulled  out  a  damp  ball  of 
a  haudkerchief  to  apply  to  her  tear-stained 
little  face,  and  then  attacked  her  hoop 
again,  seemingly  bent  on  accomplishing 
some  self-imposed  penance. 

"  We  are  but  sadly,  Master  Vincent," 
said  Nurse,  covering  Dunsey 'a  retreat. 
'*  It  was  a  great  shock  to  us;  he  had  been 
going  on  so  well,  and  the  wedding-day 
was  fixed.  She  feels  stunned  now  and 
dazed ;  the  worst  is  yet  to  come." 

44  Let  us  hope,  Nurse,  she  will  bear  up." 

"  Bear  up,  indeed  !  what  I  Want  is  for 
her  to  break  down  —  it  would  be  more 
natural  like.  She  is  one  of  those  who 
bear  up  a  great  deal  too  much." 

I  had  not  known  Cissy's  fiance*,  but,  this 
sorrow  which  had  come  to  the  Trevelyans 
seemed  to  bridge  over  the  chasm  of  years, 
and  the  old  feeling  of  loyal  affection  that  I 
had  for  them  all  as  a  boy,  came  back  again 
in  full  force.  I  forgot  my  private  vexa- 
tions, and  recovered,  as  other  men  re- 
cover, from  my  first  disappointment  in 
love,  determining  not  to  singe  my  wings 
again  in  a  hurry. 

In  fact  there  is  now  no  temptation  for 
such  self-martyrdom.  Lady  Anne  has 
flown  from  the  nest,  Dunsey  is  at  school, 
and  Cissy  never  appears  to  recognize  me 
as  a  distinct  fact,  though  I  am  her  mother's 
right  hand,  used  and  abused  by  her  as  a 
petted  eldest  son.  Silver  hairs  have 
mixed  themselves  among  Cissy's  brown 
curls,  and  her  form  and  face  seem  to  have 
shrunk  in  size.  She  spends  a  great  deal 
of  her  time  among  the  poor.  I,  who 
would  fain  avoid  the  poor,  find  it  very 
easy,  and  convenient  to  do  my  charity, 
through  her.  She  gives  me  a  written  ac- 
count of  what  she  spends,  and  is  very 
business-like  and  clear-headed  —  admirable 
qualities  in  woman,  otherwise  it  might  be- 
come a  dangerous  pastime,  this  balancing 
of  accounts. 

I  have  heard  to-day  that  Dunsey  is  com- 
ing home  from  her  school  in  Germany. 
She  and  I  have  kept  up  a  regular  corre- 
spondence;  her  writing  is  still  scratchy, 
I  and  her  spelling  at  times  original,  bat  not- 
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withstanding  these  grave  faults  her  letters 
are  charming.  She  treats  me  like  "  an  old 
religious  uncle."  1  am  not  sure  whether  I 
like  it,  or  not ;  but  at  present  perhaps  it  is 
better  to  keep  her  to  it.  Begin  by  making 
her  respect  me,  and  then  work  up  gently. 
Yes,  in  every  way  it  is  safest,  for  a  charm- 
ing letter-writer  may  turn  out  disappoint- 
ing in  other  respects. 

To-night  I  am  to  dine  at  the  Trevelyans' ; 
the  Dobinsons  are  to  be  there,  and  Charlie 
Blake  and  I  are  asked  to  meet  the  young, 
lady. 

Of  course  Charlie  left  Rugby  before  at- 
taining the  sixth  form,  and,  as  a  sequence, 
was  ignominiously  plucked  at  Oxford.  He 
has,  unfortunately  for  him,  no  rich  uncle 
in  the  background,  and  is  now  eating  his 
slow  dinners  at  the  Temple  with  what  ap- 
petite he  may. 

I  have  returned  after  a  very  pleasant' 
evening,  and  am  duly  fascinated.  Dunsey 
has  grown  into  a  fine  young  woman,  with 
a  frank  face,  a  soft  voice,  a  winning  man- 
ner, and  a  thrilling  laugh.  She  has  a  slight 
lisp,  of  which  she  is  uncomfortably  con- 
scious. (I  shall  tell  her  some  day  that  she 
would  be  nothing  without  it.)  There  is 
an  eager,  graceful  awkwardness  about  her 
that  is  strangely  attractive.  She  took  my 
two  hands  in  hers,  and  thanked  me  for  all 
I  had  done  for  her  —  for  my  admonitions, 
instructions,  and  good  advice. 

"  It  was  so  good  of  you,"  she  said,  lifting 
np  her  soft  blue  eyes  gratefully  to  mine. 

"  You  have  a  great  deal  to  learn  yet,"  I 
said,  bewitched. 

"  Indeed,  I  have/'  she  echoed,  in  a  mel- 
ancholy way. 

As  I  held  her  hand  in  mine,  I  pondered 
within  myself  whether  it  would  not  be 
well  to  drop  at  once  the  character  of  "  re- 
ligious uncle."  Since  I  have  returned 
home  I  have  arrived  at  the  calm  conclusion 
that  in  a  year  or  two  Dunsey  will  be  per- 
fect; there  is  too  much  of  the  school-girl 
about  her  at  present  —  her  health  is  per- 
haps a  little  too  rude.  I  wonder  if  I  should 
recommend  Lady  Treveiyan  to  send  her 
for  a  year  to  Paris.  Let  me  see  —  Dunsey 
in  Paris  —  ah,  no,  how  completely  it  would 
tarnish  her  freshness.  Who  knows,  some 
day  I  may  take  her  there  myself,  and  show 
to  her  all  the  wonders  of  it  for  the  first 
time. 

She  and  Charlie  had  evidently  very  little 
to  say  to  one  another.  I  noticed  that  he 
got  bullied  more  or  less  by  the  whole  fam- 
ily ;  even  the  kind-hearted  Dobinson  snub- 
bed him,  but  at  the  same   time  has  suc- 


which  the  poor  boy  seems  astonishingly 
grateful. 

Some  days  after  this  family  gathering,  I 
wrote  to  Dunsey,  inviting  them  all  to  the 
opera. 

"May  Charlie  come  too?"  she  asked, 
in  her  shaky,  shocking  handwriting. 

"  No  room,"  I  answered,  laconically,  on 
a  postal  card. 

Charlie  called  at  my  club  an  hour  after- 
wards. "  Look  here,  old  fellow/'  he  said, 
taking  me  by  the  button-hole,  in  an  eager, 
enthusiastic  way ;  "  I  want  you  to  come 
after  the  opera  to  supper  at  my  rooms.1' 

"  I  can't  possibly  do  that." 

"  The  Trevelyans  are  to  be  there." 

"In  that  case,  of  course,  I  shall  come," 
I  said,  as  if  I  were  an  inevitable  brother, 
whose  duty  was  to  be  ever  on  guard. 

44  That's  right,'1  cried  he,  giving  me  a 
little  tap  on  the  back.  UI  shall  be  in  the 
pit,'1  he  went  on,  "where  I  can  see  you, 
and  I  shall  have  a  brougham  waiting  for 
Dunsey  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  and 
will  leave  you  the  care  of  the  rest  of  the 
party." 

"  Thank  you ;  is  there  anything  else  I 
can  do  for  you  ?  "  I  asked,  laughing  sar- 
castically. 

"  Dunsey  and  I  are  engaged,  you  know," 
said  he,  in  a  grave,  explanatory  tone. 

I  looked  aghast 

"I  did  the  deed  in  Germany — west 
over  on  purpose ;  it  has  been  a  long  affair 
on  my  side.  All  my  schoolbooks  are  mark- 
ed with  her  initials.1' 

My  first  impulse  was  to  box  his  ears 
soundly  for  him ;  but  as  I  looked  into  his 
good  young  face,  I  changed  my  mind,  and 
ended  by  congratulating  him,  asking,  in 
the  usual  way,  how  it  all  happened., 

44  Well,"  he  began,  delighted  at  the  pros- 
pect of  talking  uninterruptedly,  "it  was 
not  all  plain  sailing,  as  you  may  believe." 

44  Of  course  not,"  said  I ;  4i  the  course  of 
true  love  never  did,  &c." 

44  It  was  not  exactly  that  —  we  have 
never  had  a  quarrel ;  but,  you  know,  when 
I  arrived  at  her  school  we  sat  on  two  chairs 
opposite  each  other,  with  a  governess  di- 
viding us,  and  conversed  about  the  weather, 
and  the  wealth  of  the  German  language. 
Imagine  such  a  position  1  I  asked  if  I 
might  take  her  out  for  a  walk.  Of  course 
not  —  unheard-of  proposition.  I  said  I 
was  a  friend  of  the  family,  a  near  relation, 
an  inspector  of  schools,  a  Government  of- 
ficial, a  person  of  importance  —  all  to  no 
purpose.  I  telegraphed  to  Lady  Trevei- 
yan, 4  May  I  take  her  for  a  walk  ? '    Per- 


ceeded  in  obtaining  for  him  some  pretty   mission  granted.    The  next  day  I  again 
stiff  work  to  occupy  bis  leisure  hours,  for '  besieged  the 


convent  walls,  armed  with  my 
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telegram,  and  we  sallied  forth  triumph- 
antly. Ah,  what  a  day  it  was,  all  sunshine 
and  breeze,  with  the  bluest  of  skies,  and 
the  greenest  of  grass.  Dunsey 's  first 
thought,  however,  was  to  make  for  a  speise 
hausj  and  I  can  tell  you  I  was  proujipf  the 
amount  she  ate.  ?> 

"'I  awake  so  hungry,'  she  safe,  filling 
her  pockets  with  the  remnants  or  our  re- 
past. And  then  we  sat  under  fhe  trees, 
and  listened  to  the  band,  and  afterwards 
set  off  running  down  a  hill,  into  a  pine 
wood,  where  we  shouted  and  laughed  at 
the  pitch  of  our  voices.  When  she  was 
completely  exhausted,  I  made  my  proposal, 
and  we  returned  to  the  convent  in  the 
twilight. 

Ui  You  have  been  a  preposterously  long 
walk,'  exclaimed  the  lady  of  the  establish- 
ment ;  but  Dunsey  fell  upon  her  neck,  and 
kissing  her,  asked  her  if  it  was  not  the  very 
first  time  she  had  ever  been  naughty.  The 
good  lady  relented,  but  expressed  a  hope 
that  my  visit  would  not  be  repeated." 
-  As  Charlie  stopped  speaking,  I  became 
conscious  that  my  mind  had  wandered  a 
little  during  the  latter  part  of  his  narra- 
tive. In  fact,  I  was  wishing  I  too  had 
gone  to  visit  Dunsey's  school,  while  mak- 
ing a  summer  tour  through  Germany;  I 
was  close  to  the  place,  and  did  think  of 
her,  but  decided  in  favour  of  a  young  Rus- 
sian bride,  whose  luggage  was  booked  for 
a  more  picturesque  and  convenient  resting- 
place. 

"  I  proposed  in  a  most  original  manner," 
finished  Charlie,  turning  knowingly  on  his 
heel/  ° 

Men  in  love  are  certainly  very  ridiculous. 
Of  course  he  meant  me  to  ask  him  how  he 
did  it,  but  I  was  feeling  depressed,  and  did 
not  in  the  least  care  to  hear.  Why  should 
I  be  listening,  like  a  family  lawyer,  to  this 
young  fellow'i  love  story?  And  why 
should  I  remark  that  I  thought  Dunsey  far 
too  young  to  know  her  own  mind  ? 

Charlie  fired  up  at  once :  "  I  don't  at  all 
agree  with  you ;  a  girl  is  never  too  young 
to  know  that." 

"Well,  wiell,"  I  said,  good-naturedly, 
"  the  upshot  of  it  all  is,  I  suppose,  that  I 
am  to  take  care  qf  the  old  people,  while 
you  look  after  the  young  one  r  " 

"  If  you  would  not  mind,"  said  Charlie, 
looking  up  as  if  he  would  like  to  kiss  me. 

44 1  am  only  sorry  my  opera-box  is  so 
small.  But  I  can  change  places  with  you 
part  of  the  time,"  I  added,  as  I  bado  him 
adieu,  feeling  that  I  was  indeed  a  religious 
uncle,  and  worthy  to  be  canonized  as  a 
Baint.  Lady  Trevelyan  thinks  differently 
however,  for  when  I  asked  her  how  it  is  I 


'  am  not,  as  other  men  are,  lucky  in  love, 
1  Bhe  laughed  a  little  scornfully,  and  said  I 
(  had  a  great  deal  to  learn  yet. 
j     "  You  must  begin  by  loving,  you  know." 

"  But  surely  I  am  ready." 

"  You  must  be  more  than   that,"    she 
said,  with  bland  decision. 

CHAPTER   IT. 

"  Lo,  with  her  calm  eyes  there  ihe  met  me  and  knew 
nothing  of  it,  — 
Stood  unexpeoting,  unconscious." 

'*  There's  beggary  In  the  love  that  can  be  reekon'd." 

As  I  pondered  over  Lady  Trevelyan 's 
words,  I  wondered  if  she  meant  anything 
particular  —  if,  in  fact,  she  was  thinking 
of  her  daughter  Cissy.  Now  I  confess,  I 
have  never  for  a  moment  thought  of  Cissy. 
We  are  very  good  friend*,  simply  that, 
and  nothing  more.  I  would  do  anything 
for  Lady  Trevelyan;  I  would  do  a  great 
deal  for  Miss  Trevelyan,  for  I  like  and  rev- 
erence her,  only  I  cannot  imagine  her  the 
lady  of  Burton  Reach.  However,  it  is,  I 
know,  an  immense  thing  to  be  mated  to  a 
thoroughly  good  woman,  for  in  this  world 
a  good  woman  is  as  difficult  to  find  as  a 
good  man.  Most  of  us  want  to  be  good, 
and  Borne  of  us  try  to  be  good,  '*  but  hard, 
hard,  hard  is  it  only  not  to  tumble." 
Weighted  with  these  reflections,  I  was 
making  my  way  home  to  my  dreary,  dusty, 
musty  lodgings, taking  a  short  cuttnrough 
a  by-street,  in  the  gloom  of  the  evening, 
when  I  came  upon  the  subject  of  my  med- 
itations. Cissy  Trevelyan  was  walking 
alone,  dressed  in  sombre  grey,  with  a  lit- 
tle basket  on  her  arm,  and  her  skirt  tucked 
up  over  her  delicate  little  ankles.  She  had 
paused  before  an  open  coach-house  door, 
where  a  ragged  little  urchin  was  sitting  on 
the  edge  of  a  barrow,  with  a  baby  on  his 
knee ;  the  boy's  curly  head  was  bent. over 
the  little  one,  kissing  its  rosy  cheeks  with 
all  a  child's  passionate  lovingness.  Cissy 
stood  still  to  watch  them  for  a  moment ; 
her  pale  cheeks  had  flushed.  I  saw  that 
her  eyes  were  full  of  tears ;  they  were  not 
speaking  eyes,  like  Lady  Anne's,  nor 
were  they  the  azure  blue  of  Dunsey's,  but 
as  they  met  mine,  a  little  startled,  there 
came  upon  me  a  profound  and  tender  coin- 
passion  for  this  young  girl,  the  strong  cur- 
rent of  whose  love  had  been  so  suddenly 
checked.  I  felt  it  would  be  good  for  me 
even  to  be  second  in  her  affections.  I  was 
ready  at  that  moment  to  give  up  all  my 
brightest  dreams  of  life,  all  my  worldly 
aspirations,  all  my  selfish  ways  and  moods, 
if  by  so  doing  I  could  lighten  the  burden 
of  her  life. 
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"  Don't  you  get  very  tired  of  this  sort 
of  thing  ?'■  I  asked,  drawing  her  hand 
within  my  arm. 

"  Tired  of  what  sort  of  thing  ?  "  she 
asked. 

"  Tired  of  being  with  low,  vulgar  people, 
and  seeing  nothing  but  want  and  wretch- 
edness." 

"  Because  they  are  poor,  they  need  not 
necessarily  be  low  and  vulgar ;  it  seem  *  to 
me  that  they  lead  much  more  unselfish 
lives  than  the  rich  do  —  lives  dedicated  to 
others.  We  cumber  ourselves  with  arti- 
ficial duties,  and  waste  the  strength  and 
the  sympathy  that  might  be  more  practi- 
cally given  to  help  our  fellow-beings." 

"  You  surely  would  not  have  us  all  turn 
district  visitors?"  I  asked,  in  a  tragic 
tone. 

Cissy  laughed  low  and  musically. 

"  Don't  be  frightened ;  I  certainly  should 
not  elect  you  one ;  it  is  not  only  those 
who  live  in  crowded  courts,  or  back  alleys, 
that  need  sympathy,  help,  and  encourage- 
ment. We  are  far  too  apt  to  overlook  the 
*  poor  in  spirit,'  and  occupy  ourselves  with 
more  tangible,  more  interesting  difficul- 
ties." 

"  Yes,  that  is  true ;  I  always  feel  as  if 
it  would  be  easier  to  me  to  plunge  into 
deep  water  to  save  a'  person  from  drown- 
ing, or  lead  victoriously  a  charge  of  cav- 
alry on  to  certain  death,  than  to  perform 
the  monotonous  round  of  little  daily  self- 
sacrifices  that  don't  seem  to  tell  either  in 
this  world  or  the  world  to  come." 

"  Hush,"  said  Cissy,  "  don't  talk  non- 
sense ;  you  are  now  doing  yourself  injus- 
tice." i 

"  I  will  take  you  a  new  way  home,"  I 
said,  meaning  to  make  a  little  circuit.  I 
was  feeling  wonderfully  happy  and  light- 
hearted;  it  was  the  first  tune  Cissy  had 
ever  told  me  that  I  had  done  myself  injus- 
tice. I  had  momentary  flashing  visions  — 
not  of  walking  with  her  through  the  ex- 
hausted evening  atmosphere  of  the  Lon- 
don streets,  but  of  riding  with  her  through 
the  wash  of  air  on  the  Roman  Carapagna, 
or  sitting  by  her  side  under  the  canopy  of 
a  Venetian  gondola,  while  gliding  through 
a  straight  streak  of  moonlight ;  or,  more 
comfortable  and  convenient  still,  getting 
my  uncle  to  lend  us  Burton  Reach  for  a 
month,  with  the  option  of  staying  on  two 
months  if — if  we  did  not  get  very  tired 
of  it. 

"I  am  quite  convinced  that  you  are 
working  too  hard  —  that  you  are  wear- 
ing yourself  out,  Cissy,"  I  said,  feeling 
that  we  were  nearing  home,  and  that  I 
was  wasting  the  time  in  dreaming. 


"  No,  I  am  not ;  people  only  wear  out 
when  they  have  nothing  to  do." 

"Nonsense,  my  dear;  men  drop  down 
daily  from  overwork." 

"  Well,  we  can  only  die  onoe,  and  sorely 
it  is  gom  to  die  in  harness." 

'•ButMpes  this  work  make  you  happy?" 

"Hap&ess  is  not  what  r  expect,  though 
it  comes*  Sometimes  when  one  least  looks 
for  it,  thai  is  to  say,  peace  comes;  the 
only  true  happiness  is  to  utilize  oneself 
and  not  to  save  oneself  for  the  life  to 
come." 

"But  you  have  known  other  happi- 
ness ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  I  have  had  to  pay  very  dear- 
ly for  it,  as  one  does  for  great  joys.  When 
our  own  hearts  have  been  rent  it  is  then 
we  can  fully  realize  all  the  unalienated, 
unspoken  misery  there  is  in  the  worU :  1 
mean,  how  many  there  are  who  have  to 
work  out  the  long  days  in  shadow  instead 
of  sunshine." 

There  was  a  long  pause,  and  then  I 
said  — 

"  Cissy,  I  would  like  to  make  you  happy ; 
I  could  forget  all  that  has  gone  before,  if 
you  could  love  me  and  be  my  wife." 

"  Your  wife  1 "  she  said,  turning  pale. 

"  YeB,  my  wife." 

"  How  can  you,"  she  cried,  in  a  low,  un- 
steady voice,  '*  forget  the  past?  Do  yoa 
not  know  that  I  am  his  —  his  —  his ;  that 
he  is  constantly  near  to  mo;  that  he  is 
dearer,  far  dearer  to  me  than  ever ;  that 
all  that  I  attempt  to  do,  or  dream  of  doing, 
is  through  the  might  of  ray  love  for  him?" 

"Forgive  me,  Cissy,"  I  said,  looking 
down  with  kindling  admiration  into  her 
sweet,  sorrowful  little  face. 

"Ah,  forgive  m«,M  she  went  on,  once 
more  placing  her  tremulous  little  hand 
within  my  arm ;  "  you  have  been  such  a 
good  friend  to  me,  do  not  let  us  quarrel. 
We  will  forget  all  this,  and  let  it  be  as 
though  we  had  not  spoken ;  I  shall  never 
leave  Mamma  and  Papa." 

"But  you  would  have  left  them  for 
him  V  -  . 

"Yes,  I  would  have  left  mother  and 
father,  all  and  everything,  for  his  sake.  A 
woman  can  do  that  for  one,  and  for  one 
only,  once  in  a  lifetime,  but  it  is  too  difficult 
a  thing  for  me  to  do  twice ;  it  is  impossi- 
ble when  one  has  loved  once,  as  I  hare 
loved,  ever  to  do  so  again  —  it  would  be 
mere  imitation  of  the  reality  that  is  no 
more." 

We  were  at  her  door  — she  did  not  ask 

me  in ;  but  as  she  went  upstairs  I  passed 

into  the  drawing-room.    I  found  Ladty  Tre- 

I  velyan  sitting  idly  in  the  firelight,  waiting 
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for  her  husband.  As  I  came  in  she  turned 
round  quickly,  letting  her  fire-screen  fall 
from  her  hands,  with  the  hap;>y  expectant 
smile  of  a  young  girl.  "  Ah,  is  it  you  ?  " 
she  exclaimed,  in  a  disappointed  tone,  "  I 
thought  it  was  Papa  1 " 

44  I  walked  home  with  Cissy,"  I  said. 

44  That  was  very  good  of  your  lordship." 

u  Don't  laugh  at  me,  Lady  Trevelyan, 
I  am  miserable ;  I  made  a  fool  of  myself, 
and  Cissy  has  refused  me." 

44  Now,  Vincent,  how  could  you  do  such 
a  silly,  senseless  thing  ?  " 

44 1  don't  see  why  it  should  be  such  a  silly, 
senseless  thing." 

44  Why,  you  neither  of  you  are  the  least 
in  love." 

44 1  reverence  her  more  than  any  woman 
I  know." 

44  L'amitie'  est  une  froide  corapagne  pour 
aider  a  supporter  les  maux  iin menses  que 
l'amour  a  fait  accepter/1 

44  Don't  quote  French  to  me,"  I  said,  in 
an  irritated  tone. 

Lady  Trevelyan  rose  up,  and,  laying  her 
fair  soft  hands  soothingly  on  my  shoulders, 
kissed  me,  as  a  mother  kisses  her  spoilt 
child. 

44 1  wish  I  had  another  daughter  for  you," 
she  said. 

44  If  you  had  she  would  not  take  me." 

44  She  certainly  would  not  take  you  if 
she  did  not  care  for  you." 

44  But  why  should  she  not  care  for  me  ?  " 

44  Why  shoulfl  she  care  for  you  V  " 

44  Because  —  because  —  well,  I -am  not  a 
bad  man ;  I  should  be  very  good  to  her." 

44  You  are  certainly  not  a  bad  man,  and 
would,  no  doubt,  be  very  good  to  your 
wife;  but  these  not  uncommon  qualifica- 
tions will  never  alone  obtain  for  you  the 
love  of  a  woman  who  would  make  life  a 
blessing  to  you." 

44  You  are  very  hard  upon  me." 

44  And  yet  it  is  true  what  I  say  of  you  — 
take  as  example  your  love  for  Cissy." 

44  Yes,"  I  eagerly  interrupted,  44  take 
that  as  an  example.  Am  I  not  willing  to 
lay  all  my  worldly  goods  at  her  feet,  look 
over  what  has  passed,  and  dedicate  my- 
self to  her  happiness  Y  " 

44  That  was  not  the  way  the  Judge  wooed 
and  won  me." 

*•  I  don't  pretend  to  know  what  the  by- 
gone ways  of  wooing  and  winning  were." 

44  /  can  remember,  because  they  were  so 
simple.  A  man  in  love  did  not  express 
himself  willing  to  lay  his  worldly  goods  at 
the  feet  of  his  chosen  lady ;  nor  did  he  en- 
large upon  the  self-sacrifice  of  his  personal 
dedication  to  her  future  happiness  —  he 


'  asked  only  the  rich  reward  of  her  love  in 
return  for  his  own." 

11  Cissy  and  I  might  have  grown  into  all 
that  in  time ;  why  should  you  throw  me 
over  before  testing  me  —  trying  me,  at 
any  rate  ?  " 

44  We  have  known  you  all  your  life,  Vin- 
cent  " 

44  That  means  to  say  that  you  have  tested 
me,"  I  interrupted  in  a  sombre  tone. 

44  Love  —  true  love  —  does  not  come 
easily,"  went  on  Lady  Trevelyan,  unheed- 
ing my  interruption;  44 there  is  always 
suffering,  but  the  suffering  is  ea^y  to  bear, 
if  the  love  that  lightens  it  is  real  and  not 
imaginary." 

My  reply  was  checked  by  the  entrance 
of  the  Judge. 

"  You  are  the  very  man  I  want,"  he  said, 
as  he  give  me  a  hearty  handshake.  "  Stay 
and  dine  with  us,  and  then  give  me  your 
help  with  these  papers." 

"Not  this  evening,"  I  objected,  lookiug 
from  the  papers  towards  Lady  Trevelyan 
with  unhappy  eyes. 

"Stay  and  help  the  Judge,"  said  her 
ladyship,  in  her  low,  mild  tone  of  authority. 
And  so,  of  course,  I  obeyed.  Ci3sy  did 
not  seem  in  the  least  surprised  to  see  me 
again.  She  behaved  perfectly ;  and  I  was 
far  happier  be-ide  her  than  I  would  have 
been  brooding  by  myself  over  my  unlucky 
star.  The  Judge  and  I  remained  up  until 
the  small  hours. 

41 1  am  quite  ashamed  of  myself  for  mak- 
ing use  or  you  in  this  way,"  said  he,  yawn- 
ing wearily  when  our  work  was  finished. 

44 1  am  so  glad  to  be  of  use  to  you,"  I  re- 
plied, sorry  thai  my  part  of  it  was  over, 
for  with  it  everything  seemed  over  for  me. 

44  Cissy  said  we  should  find  some  refresh- 
ments in  the  other  room,"  he  went  on,  ris- 
ing and  stretching  himself;  "  come,  let  us 
see  what  is  prepared  for  us." 

A  bright  cheering  fire  blazed  iu  the  din- 
ing-room, and  a  shaded  lamp  stood  in  the 
centre  of  the  dinner-table,  upon  which 
were  placed  various  dishes  of  delicate 
meats,  and  bottles  of  the  choicest  wines. 
44  We  deserve  this,  don't  we?"  said  the 
Judge,  rubbing  his  hands.  And  then  ho 
went  on  to  tell  his  best  stories,  his  variel 
experiences,  his  youthful  struggles  and 
successes.  44Ay,  ayl  youth  i3  the  time,  if 
we  ouly  know  it,"  he  said.  "You  have  it 
all  before  you  —  everything  to  come  —  how 
I  envy  you  I " 

44 1  suppose  in  old  age  we  forget  all  our 
disappointments,"  I  said,  a  little  drearily. 

"It  is  perhaps  the  disappointments  of 
youth  that  make  the  ripeness  of  old  age," 
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were  the  last  words  of  the  Jud:*e,  as  he 
shut  me  out  into  the  misty  morning  air. 

So  I  nm  still  a  bachelor,  and  likely  to 
remain  one,  unless  Ci?sy  relents.  Lady 
Anne  has  taught  her  children  to  call  me 
Uncle ;  and  although  I  have  entirely  ceased 
to  take  the  same  interest  as  formerly  in 
Dunsey's  intellectual  development,  she  has 
nevertheless  made  mo  godfather  to  her 
son  and  heir.  The  godmother  is  Cissy. 
My  uncle  has  died,  and,  in  a  sudden  freak 
of  old  age,  hns  made  Tom  his  sole  inherit- 
or; he  and  Polly  have  accordingly  left 
Australia,  and  are  established  at  Burton 
Reach,  where  they  have  made  themselves 
very  popular  in  the  neighbourhood.  I 
often  go  and  stay  there  from  Saturday  to 
Monday,  and  am  received  by  Polly  as  if  I 
were  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

"  I  don't  think  any  other  man  but  your- 
self would  have  borne  such  a  disappoint- 
ment in  so  sweet  a  way,"  said  Polly  to  me 
one  day. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  I  asked,  won- 
dering how  she  could  have  heard  of  Cissy. 

"  Why,  Tom  and  me  coming  into  all  the 
money  1 " 

"  I  am  rather  glad  than  otherwise,"  I  an- 
swered, indifferently. 

"I  daresay  you  have  had  worse  trou- 
bles," went  on  Polly,  looking  up  at  me 
sympathizingly  with  her  kind,  shrewd  eyes  ; 
44 1  hope  you  are  not  fretting  about  a  wo- 
man." 

"  Yes,  I  am,  Polly." 

"  And  she  won't  take  you  because  you've 
lost  the  money  1  —  if  that  is  the  case,  you 
are  well  rid  of  her,"  said  my  little  sister, 
flushing  in  her  quick  way. 

"  That  is  not  the  case,  however ;  I  pro- 
posed to  her  long  ago." 

"  Did  yon  now  ?  "  said  Polly,  cnlming 
down.  "  Well,  if  I  were  you  I  would  ask 
her  again  —  women  are  so  queer.  I  should 
not  wonder  if  she  took  you,  now  that  you 
have  no  expectations." 

*'  I  have  given  up  all  hope." 

"  Never  give  up  hope  1  —  try  again,"  said 
Polly. 


From  Fraaer'a  Magazine. 
WITTENBERG  AND  COLOGNE. 

The  fifth  (Ecumenical  Council  had  been 
held  at  the  Late  ran  Church  and  brought 
to  a  conclusion  amidst  general  acclama- 
tions. Never  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
had  there  been  greater  reason  for  congrat- 
ulation than  on  the  present  occasion.  The 
power  of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  had 


been  declared  and  vindicated  as  supreme, 
not  only  in  spiritual  matters  but  also  in 
things  temporal.  The  enemy  of  the  Pope, 
Louis  XII.,  with  his  defiant  motto, "  Per- 
dam  Babyionis  nomen,**  was  dead,  and  his 
successor  had  concluded  a  concordat  with 
the  Papal  Power.  As  the  members  passed 
the  threshold  of  that  old  church,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Const  amine,  at  the 
end  of  their  twelfth  meeting  on  the  16th 
of  March,  1517,  who  could  have  predicted 
that  seven  months  later,  on  the  31st  of 
October,  an  arrow  from  a  little  town  of 
Germany  would  wound  the  Western 
Church  to  the  very  core,  and  change  the 
triumphant  Queen,  ruling  in  solitary 
grandeur  over  the  nations,  into  a  Mater 
dolorosa  "  weeping  for  her  children  and  re- 
fusing to  be  comforted  for  her  children, 
because  they  were  not"?  For  on  that 
16th  day  of  March  the  sky  was  clear  and 
without  any  traces  of  clouds,  and  Leo  X. 
was  all  but  an  Elijah ;  and  the  one  pro- 
testing voice  was  drowned  amidst  the  gen- 
eral hubbub  of  ecclesiastics,  though  that 
voice  came  from  the  venerable  Sorbonne, 
whose  history  dates  from  the  days  of  Al- 
cuin,  and  which  has  occupied  all  along  a 
position  in  the  history  of  Europe  unparal- 
leled   by  any  other  school  or  university. 

On  the  last  day  of  October,  1517,  a 
young  Augustine  monk,  professor  at  the 
newly  founded  University  of  Wittenberg, 
hitherto  known  for  nothing  else  but  his 
hatred  of  Aristoteles  and  the  scholastic 
philosophy  (•*  I  am  longing,"  he  wrote,  **  to 
tear  the  Greek  mask  from  off  the  face  of 
that  comedian,  who  has  made  such  a 
fool  of  the  Church,  and  to  expose  him  in 
all  hi3  nakedness"),  affixed  a  paper  with 
95  theses  against  the  abuse  oi  indulgen- 
ces to  the  door  of  the  church  of  the  castle. 
"  Ho,  ho,"  said  a  pious  monk  after  he  had 
read  them,  "  he  is  the  man,  he  will  do  it  — 
we  have  waited  for  him."  In  a  few  days 
they  were  known  all  over  Germany ;  in  a 
few  weeks  they  had  spread  all  over  the 
Continent;  some  time  afterwards  they 
were  sold  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem ;  the 
Reformation,  as  it  is  called,  had  com- 
menced. 

Martin  Luther  was  a  religious  genius. 
There  are  times  in  the  history  of  nations, 
when  the  moral  or  religious  questions 
which  form  the  substratum  of  the  social  and 
political  fabric  are  brought  by  an  irresisti- 
ble impulse  to  the  surface.  Such  a  mo- 
ment called  in  S  -ripture  language  the  •'  ful- 
ness of  the  time,"  had  come  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  revival  of  learning, 
the  awakening  on  all  sides  of  centrifugal 
forces,  contributed  to  the  rapid  spread  of 
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the  movement  when  once  inaugurated,  but 
they  were  not  its  origin  or  cause.  The 
restlessness  which  had  seized  the  intellect- 
ual and  political  world  did  not  make  it- 
self felt  in  the  moral  world  except  in  Ger- 
many. For  the  German  race  is  the  em- 
bodiment of  a  great  moral  idea ;  their  na- 
ture leaves  them  no  rest  till  they  hare 
penetrated  into  the  origin  of  things,  till 
they  have  investigated  their  essence. 
Luther  was  the  greatest  German  that  ever 
lived,  because  he  realized  more  than  any 
one  the  moral  idea.  A  genius  is  ever  the 
offcprino;,  as  used  to  be  said,  of  a  god  and 
one  of  the  daughters  of  men  —  of  heaven- 
ly and  earthly  powers.  Luther  was  a 
child  of  his  age;  the  wants  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  times  were,  so  to  speak,  con- 
centrated in  his  person ;  he  articulated 
the  word  tha  t  had  lain  quivering,  seeking 
in  vain  for  utterance,  on  the  lips  of  thou- 
sands and  millions.  But  above  all  he  was 
a  German:  his  subjectivity,  his  boldness 
in  speculation,  his  intense  moral  earnest- 
ness, his  indomitable  energy  and  perse- 
verance when  once  roused,  characterized 
bim  as  a  descendant  of  the  men  that  had 
brought  old  Rome  to  the  verge  of  destruc- 
tion. And  being  a  genius,  and  not  merely 
a  man  of  talent,  he  had  that  divine  afflatus, 
that  intense  enthusiasm,  that  Holy  Spirit, 
which  is  ever  the  life-giving  aud  life-pre- 
serving principle,  and  the  very  absence  of 
which  is  in  itself  death. 

Looked  at  in  this  light  it  is  not  aston- 
ishing that  the  Mediaeval  Church  should 
have  collapsed  like  a  house  of  sand  built 
on  the  sea-shore  by  the  hands  of  little 
children.  The  Church  of  the  Middle 
Ages  had  been  the  grandest  Church  ever, 
seen.  Christianity,  as  its  Founder  in- 
tended it,  was  to  be  the  religion  for  the 
world ;  the  Church,  which  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  Christianity,  strove  to  be  the 
Church  for  the  world.  That  was  a  grand 
ideal.  The  Catholic  Church  was  the  light 
of  the  Middle  Aged,  the  salt  which  kept 
the  world  from  corruption.  At  the  time 
of  the  Reformation  the  Church  had  ceased 
to  be  the  bearer  of  the  intellectual  idea  — 
she- was  no  longer  a  light;  but  the  great 
reason  of  her  fall  was  that  she  had  ceased 
to  be  the  salt  of  the  world.  The  Church 
must  be  the  highest  embodiment  of  the 
moral  idea  —  if  she  is  not  this  she  is  noth- 
ing. At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  her 
theology,  her  practices,  her  life,  were  ut- 
terly immoral;  faithful  to  the  traditions 
of  Imperial,  Pagan  Rome,  she  had  become 
nothing  but  the  embodiment  of  brute 
force,  which  can  only  be  maintained  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  or  by  keeping  men 


and  women  in  a  state  of  degradation. 
Hence  Papal  Rome  trembled  to  her 
foundations;  she  had  become  one  great 
lie,  and  the  hurricane  that  swept  over  Eu- 
rope gave  her  shock  after  shock. 

This  moral  idea,  as  seen  in  the  life  of 
Luther,  makes  the  great  charm,  the  in- 
tense power,  the  exceeding  fascination  of 
his  name.  What  are  they  to  us,  the  theo- 
logical formulas  in  which  the  next  century, 
attempted  to  stereotype  and  to  justify  his 
movement,  or,  in  other  words,  to  uudo  the 
Reformation  ?  Does  the  Church  of  the 
nineteenth  century  stand  or  fill  by  the 
dogmas  of  the  German  Reformer  of  the 
sixteenth  contury  ?  What  is  it  to  us  that 
he  made  great  mistakes,  that  he  was  oft 
exceedingly  intolerant,  that  his  Reforma- 
tion partook  greatly  of  the  character  of  a 
political  revolution?  What  is  it  to  us 
that  he  gave  to  the  State  the  power  of 
which  he  had  deprived  the  Pope  ?  The 
grandeur  of  his  Reformation  is,  that  it  was 
a  movement  coming  from  the  heart,  not 
from  the  head;  a  cry  of  holy  indignation, 
not  of  cool  reasoning ;  a  movement  of 
love,  not  of  calculation.  Spare  us  the  dis- 
cussion about  the  material  and  formal 
principles  of  the  Reformation,  but  show  us 
that  man  crouching  in  his  cell,  and  finding 
no  word  wherewith  to  express  the  famine 
of  his  soul ;  praying,  wrestling,  suffering, 
dying  a3  verily  a  death  as  any  of  the  old 
martyrs ;  rising  from  his  grave  as  he  comes 
in  contact  with  the  living  Christ,  and  go- 
ing on  his  way  devoting  every  word  arid 
work  of  his  life  to  the  service  of  his  Lord. 
On  this  moral  basis,  the  absence  of  which 
is  the  only  heresy,  shall  not  tHe  Reforma- 
tion —  that  is,  the  historic  evolution  of  th« 
Church  —  be  at  length  proceeded  with  ? 

Colbert  said,  "R>mo  reculera  ou  elle 
cessera  d'Stre  chre*tienne."  She  has  not 
done  so ;  she  has  shrunk  from  all  reforms, 
and  she  stands  at  this  moment  before  the 
eyes  of  Europe  as  the  most  rationalistic  — 
taking  the  word  in  its  real  sense — and 
revolutionary  Church  of  Christendom.  The 
coups  (TEgHse  are  numerous,  and  they  are 
far  from  being  coups  de  maitre.  She  has 
startled  Europe  by  the  publication  of  the 
dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and 
still  more  lately  by  the.  promulgation  of 
the  doctrine  of  Papal  Infallibility. 

All  England  has  applauded  to  the  echo 
the  indignant  protest  wrung  from  the  lips 
of  faithful  Catholics,  which  found  their 
expression  first  at  Munich,  and  afterwards 
at  Cologne.  The  true  Protestants  amongst 
us  are  only  too  delighted  when  the  Roman 
Church  is  in  any  way  made  out  to  be 
Babylon ;  some  of  us  dream  of  a  reconcilia- . 
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tion  between  the  several  branches  of  the 
Church  Catholic,  whilst  others  hail  the 
Congress  at  Cologne  as  a  reaction  against 
the  spirit  of  intolerant  dogmatism  ahd 
moral  stagnation,  and  an  honest  attempt 
at  reformation.  Like  the  Sorbonne,  the 
University  of  Munich  lifts  up  its  protest ; 
once  more  the  School  attempts  to  regener- 
ate the  Church. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the  his- 
tory of  this  movement,  and  space  will  not 
allow  us  to  make  more  than  a  few  re- 
marks. The  Von  Moltke  of  the  move- 
ment and  its  other  leaders  are  well  known, 
thanks  to  the  exertions  of  numerous  cor- 
respondents. It  is  curious  that  the  secoud 
meeting,  which  was  convened  for  the 
purpose  of  consolidating  the  movement, 
should  have  been  held  at  a  time  when 
men's  thoughts  naturally  revert  to  the  six- 
teenth century.  It  is  curious,  too,  to  find 
German  Protestants  not  only  present  at 
the  deliberations,  but  lifting  up  their 
voices,  and  giving  advice  and  encourage- 
ment. The  awakening  of  German  Na- 
tionality has  had  most  likely  something  to 
do  with  this.  The  mighty  impulse  that 
made  men  forget  the  feuds  and  strifes  of 
centuries,  and  join  hand  in  band  for  the 
defence  of  a  common  Fatherland  against  a 
common  foe,  may  have  been  at  work  to 
inspire  the  hope  that  the  theological 
hatreds  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  of  past 
centuries  may  some  day  be  buried  in  ob- 
livion, and  the  United  Fatherland  have 
one  bond  the  more  in  a  United  Church. 
If  the  Old  Catholic  Reformation  can  effect 
such  a  union,  it  will  have  supplied  the  ele- 
ment in  which  Luther's  Reformation  sig- 
nally failed,  viz.  catholicity. 

The  movement  of  Munich  priests  pre- 
sents, however,  rather  a  contrast  to  that 
of  Wittenberg.  The  resolutions  at  Co- 
logne and  the  theses  of  Wittenberg  have 
little  in  common.  There  is  no  doubt  great 
moral  earnestness  amongst  the  leaders,  but 
the  movement  is  chiefly  of  an  intellectual, 
theological  character,  and  the  atmosphere 
in  which  it  lives  is  that  of  the  class-room. 
The  exceedingly  conservative  character  of 
the  movement,  the  moderation  of  its  lead- 
ers, the  intense  care  of  avoiding  anything 
like  revolution  or  schism,  the  lawyer-like 
method  in  which  business  is  transacted,  the 
chief  place  given  in  the  programme  to  or- 
ganization—  all  these  things  distinguish  it 
from  the  movement  of  Luther,  and  seem 
at  first  to  open  up  fair  prospects  of  suc- 
cess. But  this  seems  doubtful  when  we 
look  at  the  matter  more  closely.  That  the 
Old  Catholics  will  not  influence  the  Church 
of  Rome  is  evident  from  the  history  of 


other  similar  movements.  Though  they 
may  say  with  Bossuet,  **  Sainte  Eglise  ro- 
maine,  mere  des  e'gliies  et  de  toas  lei 
fiddle?,  Eglise  choisie  de  Dieu  pourunr 
ses  enfant*  dans  la  meoie  foi  et  dans  la 
me  me  charity,  nous  tiendrons  toujour*  a 
ton  unite*  par  le  fond  de  nos  entrailles," 
they  will  always  be  looked  upon  as  schis- 
matics, and  will  have  to  console  themselves 
with  saying,  "Nod  6chisma  fecirons  sed 
patirnur."  There  remaius,  then,  the  alter- 
native, to  follow  the  example  of  the  Old 
Catholics  of  Holland,  a  body  of  noblemen 
who  have  kept  aloof  after  having  confined 
their  protest  to  three  point*,  and  who  are 
without  influence  upon  Roman  Catholics 
or  Protestants,  or  to  go  on  with  vigorous 
reformation,  that  is  to  draw  nearer  to 
Protestantism,  which  is  revolution.  But 
of  course  the  nearer  the  ,0 Id  Catholics  get 
to  Protestantism,  the  more  difficult  it  will 
be  to  conciliate  the  German  Roman  Cath- 
olics. 

Moderate  men  are  of  some  use  in  the 
world,  but  in  a  great  crisis  they  are  use- 
less. The  Church  of  Rome  by  her  latest 
development  is  drawing  near  to  a  crisis; 
the  Churches  of  the  Reformation  having 
proved  signal  failures  are  coming  fast  to  a 
crisis.  At  such  a  moment  we  want  an  Eli- 
jah, not  an  Elisha;  a  Boanerges,  not  a 
Barnabas.  Such  a  one  will  uo  doubt  arise, 
when  the  fulness  of  time  is  come.  Mean- 
while we  shall  see,  most  likely,  a  good 
many  reactions  in  the  Romish  Church,  and 
more  or  less  vigorous  reformatory  move- 
ments. But  they  will  be  powerless  to 
avert  the  revolution  which  threatens  us 
from  all  sides.  '*  Hurrah,  the  dead  ride 
quickly,"  says  Lenore  —  dead  beliefs, 
creeds,  confessions,  systems,  churches  pass 
out  of  sight. 

What  then  remains  ?  The  centre  of  the 
Reformation,  Christ ;  the  spirit  of  the  Re- 
formation, devotion.  Truth  v  remains,  da- 
icpvoev  yzkiioaaa,  moving  on  calmly  and  pa- 
tiently, subduing  the  world.  S)*e  has  con- 
quered; she  is  victorious.  Let  us  have 
patience ;  she  is  eternal. 

A-S. 


From  Tbe  Spectator* 
THE  APPROACHING  TRANSIT  OF  VENl> 

An  important  natural  phenomenon  V>N 
occur  before  long,  and  there  is  some  ft** 
that  this  country  — ^ough  the  Government 
has  been  very  liberal  —  will  suffer  seric** 
discredit  from  the  manner  in  which  th* 
phenomenon  is  to  be  observed.    There  J* 
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still  time,  though  not  a  day  to  spare,  to 
avoid  this  result ;  and  it  is  chiefly  with  the 
hope  of  commending  the  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  who  can  help  to  avert  nation- 
al discredit  that  we  submit  the  facts  of  the 
case  to  general  attention,  while  time  still 
remains  for  action. 

It  is  known  to  most  of  those  who  read 
these  lines  that  on  December  8,  1874,  and 
again  on  December  6,  1832,  the  planet 
Venus  will  cross  the  Sun's  face,  and  that 
no  like  phenomenon  will  occur  after  1882 
until  the  year  2004.  It  chances,  moreover, 
that  in  one  respect  the  transit  of  1874  pre- 
sents an  opportunity  which  will  not  occur 
during  the  transit  of  1882,  so  that  for  130 
years  astronomers  will  be  without  the 
means  of  remedying  any  omission  which 
may  be  made  in  the  case  of  the  transit  now 
near  at  hand.  It  is  to  this  opportunity 
that  what  we  now  have  to  say  specially  re- 
lates. 

Without  entering  into  any  scientific  de- 
tails, it  may  be  stated  that  the  importance 
of  a  transit  of  Venus,  in  an  astronomical 
sense,  depends  on  the  fact  that  as  seen 
from  the  top  or  northern  parts  of  the  earth, 
Venus  is  projected  lower  down  on  the 
sun's  face  than  as  seen  from  southern  sta- 
tions. And  the  great  object  of  astrono- 
mers when  a  transit  is  to  take  place  is  to 
Bet  observers  far  to  the  North,  and  far  to 
the  South,  in  order  that  the  observed  dis- 

flacement  may  be  as  great  as  possible, 
n  December,  of  course,  the  Arctic  regions 
are  turned  away  from  the  sun,  so  that  no 
observers  need  be  sent  there;  but  the 
Antarctic  regions  are  then  enjoying  their 
nightless  summer,  and  there,  if  possible, 
observers  should  be  sent.  Moreover,  if 
this  is  to  be  done,  our  country,  with  its 
colonies  near  the  Antarctic  seas,  is  beyond 
all  question  the  proper  country  to  under- 
take the  task. 

Accordingly  for  many  years  the  ques- 
tion has  been  discussed.  No  less  than  six- 
teen years  ago  it  was  announced  that  so 
far  as  Antarctic  voyages  were  concerned 
atteutiou  might  be  limited  to  the  transit 
of  1882.  There  seemed  to  be  ample  time, 
as  well  for  preparation  as  for  such  prelim- 
inary reconnaissances  as  might  appear 
necessary.  In  1861  these  statements  were 
renewed  mqre  positively ;  and  at  last,  in 
1868,  geographers  and  Arctic  seamen  were 
invited  to  give  information  as  to  suitable 
Antarctic  stations,  or  rather  as  to  the  ac- 
cessibility of  those  Antarctic  stations 
which  had  been  described  as  astronomically 
suitable.  The  geographers  and  Arctic 
seamen  responded  to  the  appeal.  There 
were  gatherings  at  the  rooms  of  the  Astro- 


nomical  Society  and  of  the  Geographical 
Society ;  it  was  announced  that  Possession 
Island  or  Coulman  Island,  near  the  pre- 
cipitous shore-line  of  Victoria  Land,  would 
be  a  suitable  station ;  the  necessary  prep- 
arations were  discussed  and  almost  agreed 
upon,  when,  — when  it  was  found  that  a 
slight  mistake  had  been  made.  It  was  the 
transit  of  1874,  not  that  of  1882,  which 
should  have  been  prepared  for  by  reconnais- 
sances in  Antarctic  regious.  It  was  shown 
unmistakably  that  whatever  astronomical 
observations  could  be  made  in  1882,  couli 
be  made  to  much  greater  advautage  in 
1874;  that  whereas  the  sun  would  only 
be  five  or  six  degrees  above  the  horizon 
at  the  critical  moment  of  the  ingress  of 
Venus  on  the  Sun's  face  in  1882  he  will 
be  more  than  twenty-five  degrees  above 
the  horizon  both  at  her  ingress  and  egre&3 
in  1874 ;  that,  in  fine,  as  respects  ail  the 
essential  conditions  of  the  {ftoblem,  "  some 
one  had  blundered/1 

A  somewhat  singular  result  followed. 
The  author  of  this  correction  was  almost 
unknown  to  the  astrouomicai  world  (three 
years  before  he  had  been  altogether  un- 
known). It  was  otherwise  with  the  au- 
thor of  the  mistake.  Ninety-nine  persons 
out  of  a  hundred  would  have  formed  but 
one  conclusion  on  the  subject,  if  the  cor- 
rection had  been  quietly  ignored.  This, 
however,  was  not  what  actually  took  place. 
A  contest  (though  a  feeble  one)  wasmain- 
taiped  over  unimportant  details ;  a  state- 
ment was  made  that  the  researches  in 
which  the  mistakes  occur  were  only  pre- 
liminary and  rough  ; .  the  suggested  Ant- 
arctic voyages  dropped  out  of  notice; 
other  mistakes,  and  especially  the  com- 
plete negleApf  certain  valuable  -stations 
in  Northern  J^lia,  were  silently  corrected. 
And  most  persons  entertained  the  belief 
that  the  author  of  the  correction,  having 
discovered  a  mare's  nest,  wished  only  to 
have  the  discovery  forgotten. 

Now,  at  length,  however  (we  may  say 
at  the  last  moment,  when  the  difficulties 
of  Antarctic  voyaging  are  considered,  nay, 
we  may  almost  say,  when  it  is  too  late),  it 
begins  to  be  recognized  that  the  mistakes 
pointed  out  had  a  very  real  existence. 
Every  one  knows  now  that  Antarctic  voy- 
ages will  not  be  made  in  1882.  It  is  also 
known  that,  whether  the  erroneous  pre- 
liminary inquiries  were  only  rough  first 
approximations,  or  not,  no  others  have 
since  been  made  by  British  astronomers, 
except  those  very  inquiries  by  which  the 
errors  in  question  were  discovered  (and 
certain  corroborative  researches  published 
in  the  Nautical  Almanac  for  1874) ;  and 
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the  inquiry  is  naturally  made,  If  Antarctic 
voyages  were  supposed  to  be  worth  mak- 
ing for  the  over-valued  transit  of  1882,  are 
they  to  be  neglected  for  the  earlier  transit 
now  shown  to  have  a  greater  value  even 
than  that  of  1882  had  been  supposed  to 
have  ?  This  is  a  question  very  seriously 
affecting  the  scientific  credit  of  this  coun- 
try. There  has  been,  or  let  us  hope  we 
may  still  say,  there  is  a  certain  opportu- 
nity, in  which  the  whole  scientific  world 
has  an  interest.  This  opportunity  is  the 
only  one  of  the  kind  since  the  year  1769, 
and  until  the  year  2004.  To  this  country 
specially  falls  the  duty  of  seizing  the  op- 
portunity,—  the  opportunity,  namely,  of 
making  absolutely  the  most  effective  observa- 
tions for  the  determination  of  the  sun's  dis- 
tance possible  during  an  interval  of  ttoo  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  years.  What  will  be 
said  and  thought  of  the  science  of  this 
country,  if,  hereafter,  it  must  be  recorded 
that  the  opportunity  was  missed  through 
an  astronomical  blunder,  and  that  when 
the  blunder  was  indicated  four  precious 
years  were  allowed  to  elapse,  during  which 
nothing  was  done  to  replace  an  impracti- 
cable scheme  by  one  which  could  very 
readily  have  been  accomplished  ?  Twelve 
years  of  error  followed  by  four  years  of 
apathy,-^-  surely  if  the  remembrance  of 
these  things  can  be  removed  by  an  ener- 
getic effort,  the  effort  is  worth  making. 
Let  u?  see  what  is  wanting. 

If  the  work  had  been  begun  four  years 
ago,  the  thing  to  be  done  would  have  been 
to  make  reconnaissances  for  a  wintering 
station  near  Enderby  Land  (on  the  Ant- 
arctic Circle,  and  due  south  of  the  Cro- 
ze ts).  For  that  is  where  the  very  best 
astronomical  results  woultfhbe  obtained. 
It  is  probably  too  late  for  e&B.  There  re- 
mains, however,  Possession  Island,  near 
Victoria  Land,  in  south  latitude  72°  and 
east  longitude  71°.  This  chances  to  be 
the  station  which  was  agreed  upon  as  the 
best  for  observing  the  transit  of  1882.  It 
is  true  that  the  astronomical  authority 
who  had  made  the  mistakes  above  men- 
tioned had  indicated  as  a  suitable  station 
a  spot  on  a  precipitous  and  mo3t  danger- 
ous shore-line,  where  Sir  James  Ros3  had 
not  found  the  slightest  sign  of  an  opening. 
But  setting  that  opinion  aside,  the  geogra- 
phers and  Arctic  seamen  (amongst  them 
one  at  least  who  had  accompanied  Ross  in 
his  Antarctic  voyages)  agreed  that  Posses- 
sion Island  was  the  only  available  place. 
It  was  shown  that  this  station  could  be 


'readily  reached,  that  a  landing  could  be 
made  (Ross  landed  a  party  there  in  1842), 
that  with  good  huts  a  party  could  winter 
there,   and  that    meteorological   chances 
would  be  favourable.    Nothing  was    said 
about  the  sun's  elevation  at  the    critical 
moments  of  the  ingress  and  egress  of   Ve- 
nus.    It  was  the  troublesome  person  we 
have  spoken  of  above  who  first    pointed 
out  that  the  sun  would  only  be  five   de- 
grees above    the    horizon    of   Possession 
Island  when  Venus  entered  upon  bis  disc 
This  was  a  fatal    difficulty,  because    the 
leading  practical  authorities  had  decided 
that  a  solar  elevation  of  ten  degrees  was 
the  very  least  which    would    permit    of 
sufficiently  accurate  observation    of    the 
phenomena   presented    as    Venus    enters 
upon  the  solar  disc.    Now,  as  respects  the 
transit  of  1874,  the  sun's  elevation  at  this 
very  station  will  be    twenty-five  degrees 
(about  the  elevation  of  the  sun  at  noon,  in 
the  middle  of  February  in  London),  when 
Venus  enters  on  his  disc,  and  thirty-eight 
degrees  when  Venus  leaves  his  disc     All 
the  other  astronomical  circumstances  are 
also  most  favourable. 

The  great  difficulty  is  that,  owing  in  the 
first  place  to  the  unfortunate  mistake 
above-mentioned,  and  in  the  second  to  the 
fact  that  no  effort  has  been  made  to  re- 
trieve matters  since  the  mistake  was 
pointed  out,  it  is  now  barely  possible  to 
get  an  expedition  suitably  furnished  forth 
in  time  to  reach  Possession  Island  in  Jan- 
uary, ,1874.  This  is  essential,  because  nav- 
igation is  not  open  in  Antarctic  Seas  so 
early  as  December  8,  and  accordingly  an 
observing  party  must  winter  in  Possession 
Island.  Nevertheless,  there  is  still  a 
chance  of  retrieving  matters,  if  sufficient 
energy  be  displayed  in  good  time.  It 
seems  hopeless  to  look  for  action  on  the 
part  of  the  astronomical  authority  whose 
influence  would  be  most  powerful,  etnee 
such  action  would  be  the  admission  of  mis- 
takes which  had  been  long  entertained, 
and  have  been  followed  by  an  inexplica- 
ble apathy.  But  the  facts  are  now  patent ; 
the  scientific  honour  of  our  country  is  at 
stake,  the  way  to  save  it  is  plain  and 
straightforward:  difficulties  and  dangers 
have  not  hitherto  deterred  our  countrymen 
in  such  matters ;  and  it  cannot  surely  be 
feared  that  in  so  critical  a  case  the  mere 
cost  of  the  required  expedition  will  stand 
in  the  way.  If  an  expedition  from  this  coua-* 
try  cannot  be  managed,  one  should  be  seal 
from  Australia  or  New  Zealand. 
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SONG  OP  THE   SEASONS,  ETC. 


SONG  OF  THE  SEASONS. 

Gaunt  Winter  flinging  flakes  of  snow, 
Beep  burdening  field  and  wood  and  hill; 
Dim  days,  dark  nights,  slow  trailing  fogs, 
And  bleakened  air  severe  and  ohill. 

And  swift  the  seasons  circling  run  — 
And  still  they  change  till  all  is  done. 

Young  Spring  with  promise  in  her  eyes, 
And  fragrant  breath  from  dewy  mouth, 
And  magio  touches  for  the  nooks 
Of  budding  flowers  when  wind  is  south. 
And  swift  the  seasons  circling  run  — 
And  so  they  change  till  all  is  done. 

Then  Summer  stands  erect  and  tall, 
With  early  sunrise  for  the  lawn, 
Thick  foliaged  woods  and  glittering  seas, 
And  loud  bird  chirpings  in  the  dawn. 
And  swift  the  seasons  oiroling  run  — 
And  so  they  ohange  till  all  is  done. 

Brown  Autumn,  quiet  with  ripe  fruits, 
And  haggards  stacked  with  harvest  gold, 
And  fiery  flushes  for  the  leaves, 
And  silent  cloud-skies  soft  outrolled. 
And  so  the  seasons  circling  run  — 
And  still  they  ohange  till  all  is  done. 

Swift  speeds  our  Life  from  less  to  more. 
The  child,  the  man,  the  work,  the  rest, 
The  sobering  mind,  the  ripening  soul, 
Till  yonder  all  is  bright  and  West 

For  so  the  seasons  circling  run  — 
And  swift  they  change  till  all  is  done. 

Yes,  yonder — if  indeed  the  orb 
Of  life  revolves  round  central  Light, 
For  ever  true  to  oentral  force 
And  steadfast,  come  the  balm  or  blight. 
And  so  indeed  the  seasons  run  — 
And  last  is  best  when  all  is  done. 

Chambers'  Journal. 


PHANTOMS. 


A  sxksr  of  weariness 

Gathering  strength  as  the  sad  years  creep  by, 
Creates  grim  cares  from  which  I  lain  would  fly, 
And  makes  life  pleasureless. 
I  am  the  victim  of  a  phantom  sprite 
That  ever  jeereth  in  the  warm  sunlight 
Between  the  splendour  of  the  skies  and  me. 
My  day  is  twin  to  night, 
Things  that  I  know  exist  I  cannot  see, 
And  wiiard  Fancy  working  in  his  cell 
Peoples  my  path  with  shadows  and    sombre 
shapes  of  hell. 


ii. 


»» 


Hope  with  her  "  flattering  tale 

Comes  at  glad  intervals  to  my  rapt  ear, 


Murmuring  messages  I  love  to  hear, 
A  little  streak  of  golden  sunlight  falls 
Merrily  upon  hamlets,  pleasantly  over  haus. 
I  hear  the  sweep  of  the  fisherman's  oar, 
And  I  see  his  wife  as  she  stands  at  the  door, 
Shading  her  eyes  the  better  to  pursue 
Over  the  waters  blue 
His  liquid  passage  to  the  gleaming  shore. 
Then  oometh  kindly  dew 
Under  my  eyelids,  and  my  pulses  glow. 
But  fadeth  soon  away  this  fairy  show, 
And  the  thin  shadow  of  a  dying  year 
Glooms  out  upon  my  gase  over  a  waste  of  snow. 

in. 

The  stars  that  once  were  friendly  eyes  to  me 
Have  lost  their  beauty  and  their  power  to  please. 
I  am  as  one  athirst  who  walks  by  seas 
With  not  a  spring  for  leagues  along  the  sand. 
I  wander  grasped  by  an  invisible  hand, 
That  loves  to  lead  me  into  dangerous  places. 
Where  is  the  happiness  of  human  faces? 
That  wondrous  light  of  love  whioh  I  could  see. 
Dancing,  a  ohild  upon  my  mother's  knee, 
Or  later  when  I  strayed  by  mountain  rills, 
Laughing  and  talking  with  a  friend  who  Bleeps, 
Cold  amidst  Highland  hills 
Glossy  with  winter  frosts  and  white  where  snow 
lies  deep. 

IV. 

Shadows  that  come  and  go, 

With  scarce  an  interval  of  light  between, 

Lie  dark  across  the  earth  even  in  her  virgin 

green, 
Where  Spring  walks  scattering  through  the  vale 

primroses, 
And  to  the  song  of  birds  inclines  her  ear  of 

snow. 
Yet  is  not  hope  extinot  within  my  breast. 
Once  from  the  oold  hard  rook  did  waters  flow, 
Smote  into  music  by  the  wand  of  Moses : 
I  will  be  firm  and  patient,  true  and  kind; 
Perchance  some  gentle  hand  may  yet  unbind 
The  painful  fillets  from  my  throbbing  brow 
A  voice  melodious  soothe  my  heart  to  rest 
A  loving  tongue  bid  me  rejoice  and  smile. 
Oh  that  my  fanoy  fools  me  not !  Meanwhile 
I  sit  where  others  smile  a  cheerless  guest 

R.  C.  F.  Hahsat. 
Dublin  University  Magazine. 


Correction.  —  In  number  1498  of  Thx  Lrr~ 
ino  Aqb,  we  printed  an  article  entitled  "  In- 
stinct Demoralised,"  and  credited  it  to  the 
Dublin  University  Magazine,  where  we  (bond 
it  Since  then  we  have  learned  that  the  article 
originally  appeared  in  Putnam*  t  Magazine  for 
May,  1868,  and  was  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Myron 
B.  Benton  of  Leedsville,  N.  Y.  We  therefore 
take  pleasure  in  now  giving  the  proper  credit  to 
the  article.  —  Ed, 
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THE  ISSUES  RAISED  BY  THE  PROTESTANT 
SYNOD  OF  FRANCE. 


Few  more  remarkable  events  have  oc- 
curred in  an  age  bo  remarkable  in  many 
respects  as  ours,  than  the  assembling  of 
the   Protestants  of   France  in  synod    at 
Paris.    The  object  for  which  they  met  was 
one   of  surpassing  interest.    We  all  re- 
member how  momentous  the  act  was  uni- 
versally felt  to  be  when  Parliament  ad- 
dressed itself  to  the  task  of  disestablishing 
the  Irish  Church  and  providing  an  organ- 
ization for  its  future  existence.    A  deep 
consciousness  spread  over  the  whole  Eng- 
lish nation  that  a  graver  question  could 
scarcely  ever  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature.    But  tlie  problem  which  lay 
before,  the  French  Protestants  at  Paris  was 
still  more  arduous,  an4  the  difficulty  of 
dealing  with  it  far  more  formidable.    The 
Irish  Church  came  before  a  body  whose 
character,  authority,  and  recognized  power 
had  endured  for  centuries,  and  were  open 
to  no  challenge  from  any  quarter.    The 
Parliament  of  England  was  the  constituted 
sovereign  power  of  the  nation  :  their  right 
to  deal  with  any  public  question  was  indis- 
putable.   The  position  of  the  French  Prot- 
estants was  quite  other  than  that  of  the 
HouBe  of  Commons  to  which  the  Govern- 
ment presented  their  disestablishing  and 
reconstructing  Bill.    When  they  met  at 
Paris,  every  point  was  open  to  dispute. 
They  did  not  know  the  nature  itself  of  the 
very  Synod  which  they  were  supposed  to 
form.    Their  relation  to  each  other  and  to 
the  State  had  all  to  be  determined.    Some 
declared  that  they  were  nothing  more  than 
a  consultative  body,  and  had  begged  M. 
Thiers,  when  he  gave  them  leave  to  meet, 
to  declare  that  such  only  was  their  char- 
acter.    He  refused  to  decide  for  them  their 
relations  to  each  other;  it  was  for  the 
Protestants  themselves  to  determine  what 
their  Synod  was.    But  most  wonderful  of 
all  was  the  purpose  for  which  they  had 
gathered  together.    They  met  for  no  less 
an  object  than  to  found  and  construct  a 
Church.    But  even  these  words  fail  to  in- 
dicate the  unlimited  magnitude  of  their 
mission.    Other  founders  of  Churches  have 
been  summoned  to  provide  organizations 
that  should  give  effect  to  some  well-defined 


and  previously-ascertained  principje.  They 
worked  to  embody  a  definite  conviction  in 
a  social  structure.    The  truth  which  ani- 
mated them  lay  clearly  before  their  minds. 
The  task  imposed  upon  them  was  simply 
to  select  such  a  common  action  as  should 
enforce  its  power  amongst  their  associated 
brethren.    But  at  Paris  the  far  deeper  pre- 
liminary question  had  to  be  first  deter- 
mined—  shall  there  be  a  Church  at  all? 
The  issue,  as  the  debates  rolled  on,  became 
nothing  smaller  than  this.    Soma,  of  the 
principles  advocated  with  the  greatest  en- 
ergy would  have  converted  the  Protestants 
of  France   into   separate    congregations, 
with  practically  no  union  whatever  to  bind 
them  together  into  one  society.    And  this 
result  was  desired,  not  on  the  ground  held 
by  English  Independents,  that  congrega- 
tions  severally    detached    constitute  the 
most  effective  machinery  for  promoting  a 
common  aim  and  the  advancement  of  a 
common  religion,  but  with  the  express  de- 
sign of  conferring  on  each  pastor  the  un- 
restricted liberty  of  giving  any  description 
of  Christianity  which  he  chose.     Church 
organization  of  any  kind,  other  than  the 
proposal  to  allow  every  minister  to  teach 
what  he  liked,  played  an  utterly  insignifi- 
cant part  in  these  debates* 

The  result  of  this  general  position  has 
been  a  most  powerful  discussion  on  first 
principles.  Not  only  the  primary  elements 
of  all  religious  communion,  but,  still  more, 
the  very  essence  itself  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, have  been  expressed  with  a  fulness 
and  a  clearness  of  reasoning  which  very 
few  deliberative  assemblies,  if  any,  have 
ever  exhibited.  Several  eminent  journals 
have  expressed  the  impression  left  on  their 
minds  that,  both  as  to  form  and  substance, 
no  parliamentary  debate  in  any  country 
was  ever  characterized  by  such  thorough- 
ness and  depth  of  investigation.  The  is- 
sues raised  profoundly  interest  every  Chris- 
tian throughout  the  world.  They  were 
two  in  number :  first,  What  is  the  mini- 
mum of  belief  indispensable  for  member- 
ship even  of  a  Church  constituted  on  the 
widest  basis  of  toleration?  and,  secondly, 
What  is,  and  what  is  not,  the  Christian  re- 
ligion ?  who  are,  and  who  are  not,  entitled 
to  call  themselves  Christians?  These 
questions  were  looked  at  in  their  utmost 
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breadth,  and  it  is  they  which  bestow  such 
great  importance  on  the  proceedings  of 
the  Synod.  Their  range  sweeps  far  be- 
yond the  limits  of  French  Protestantism. 
They  are  emphatically  the  main  questions 
of  our  age.  They  are  discussed  in  every 
part  of  the  civilized  world.  Endless  issues 
in  philosophy,  in  literature,  in  social  and 
national  organization,  in  the  most  inward 
life  of  men,  turn  on  the  solutions  which 
these  questions  receive.  The  French  Prot- 
estant Synod  debated  a  problem  for  which 
every  Christian  communion,  whatever  be 
its  form  or  name,  is  bound,  under  the  actu- 
al conditions  of  modern  thought,  to  have  a 
clearly-conceived  and  distinctly-expressed 
answer.  Is  Christianity  a  religion  or  a 
philosophy  ?  and  if  it  is  a  religion,  in  what 
does  its  essence  consist  ?  What  is  the  dif- 
ferentia, the  characteristic  and  radically- 
dividing  distinction,  between  the  two? 
That  answer,  in  its  main  element,  must  be 
common  for  all  Christians.  Every  Chris- 
tian was  virtually  represented  in  the  great 
debate  of  Paris. 

The  position  of  the  French  Protestant 
Synod  was  extremely  peculiar.  It  met  as 
the  lineal  continuator  of  an  ancient  body ; 
and  yet,  in  substance,  the  work  it  was  sum- 
moned to  perform  was  nothing  short  of  the 
construction  of  a  Church.  Its  presence  in 
the  Temple  du  Saint  Esprit  proclaimed  a 
history  which  had  come  down  to  the  very 
hour  of  its  meeting :  it  was  the  descendant 
of  ancient  Synods  *,  it  was  the  child  of 
fathers  who  had  formed  a  mighty  religious 
organization  that  had  shaken  the  power  of 
Catholicism  in  France  to  its  foundations. 
It  had  been  convened  under  rules  framed 
in  bygone  days,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
Huguenot  Church  of  France ;  and  yet  the 

*  grand  issue  it  was  called  upon  to  solve  was 
whether  Protestantism  should  have  a 
Church  in  France,  and  what  tljat  Church 
should  be.  The  Protestantism  of  the 
Huguenots  had  exhibited  a  vitality  which 
had  been  proof  against  the  fiercest  assaults 
of  the  strongest  and  most  powerful  of  ex- 
ternal foes.  Neither  the  treachery  of 
Catherine  de  Medici,  nor  the  warriors  of 

-  the  League,  nor  the  betrayal  of  Henry  of 
Navarre,  nor  the  dragonnades  of  the  great 
King,  had  been  able  to  subdue  it  The 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  drove 


many  of  its  members  to  foreign  shores ; 
but  a  seed  was  left  which  no  persecution 
could  extirpate.  It  was  forbiddeu  to  meet 
in  public  assembly  by  the  decree  of  Louis 
XIV.;  but  its  hold  on  the  hearts  of  its 
children  was  indestructible.  Nevertheless, 
it  had  not  passed  unscathed  through  the 
struggle.  Disorganization,  almost  amount- 
ing to  anarchy,  had  weakened  its  action 
both  on  its  members  and  its  country.  A 
more  insidious  and  more  formidable  ene- 
my had  worked  havoc  amongst  its  ranks. 
The  low  tone  of  religious  feeling  which 
had  marked  the  nation  in  the  eighteenth 
century  had  invaded  the  minds  of  its 
teachers.  Religious  fervour  bad  decayed, 
and.  doctrine  had  been  sublimed  away 
iuto  conceptions  in  which  the  traces  of 
Christian  thoughts  had  been  almost  too 
faint  to  be  discerned.  Rationalism  had 
penetrated  into  many  of  its  most  import- 
ant centres;  Christian  aspiration  had 
grown  feeble ;  the  authority  of  the  found- 
ation on  which  it  had  been  erected,  the 
word  of  Holy  Scripture,  had  waxed  weak; 
and  the  very  name  of  a  creed  had  become 
distasteful.  But  the  reviving  warmth  of 
Christian  piety  in  the  nineteenth  century 
gradually  penetrated  the  coldness  of  French 
Protestantism.  Belief  gathered  strength 
and  fervour  in  many  localities.  Pastors  dis- 
tinguished by  religious  zeal  and  intellectual 
gifts  won  hearts  chilled  with  indifference 
to  earnestness  and  religious  life.  The 
sympathy  of  foreign  brethren  cheered 
their  courage ;  and  the  instinctive  desire 
of  all  Christians  to  be  united 'to  each  other 
in  a  living  association  was  awakened  in 
the  hearts  of  many  with  such  force  as  to 
impel  them  to  seek  of  the  Government  of 
M.  Thiers  that  liberty  of  Church  govern- 
ment of  which  they  had  been  so  long  de- 
prived. 

No  Protestant  Synod  had  been  seen  in 
France  for  more  than  two  hundred  years. 
Like  the  Convocation  of  the  Church  of 
England,  the  French  Synod  bad  been  sub- 
jected to  silence  by  the  power  of  the 
State.  But  that  silence  produced  very 
different  effects  in  France  and  in  England. 
The  Church  of  England  possessed,  oat- 
side  of  Convocation,  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative machinery  capable  of  maintain- 
ing the   associated   life   of  a   Christian 
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Church :  without  a  Synod,  the  French 
Protestants  had  nothing  but  local  and  in- 
dividual organizations.  Foremost  amongst 
those  who  saw  the  disastrous  results  of 
such  a  chaos,  and  felt  keenly  the  desire  for 
the  recovery  of  Church  union,  was  M. 
Guizot ;  a  man  who,  during  a  long  and  il- 
lustrious career,  had  always  been  distin- 
guished by  the  most  profound  and  sincere 
interest  in  religious  matters.  Since  the 
fall  of  the  Empire,  the  passion  for  religious 
liberty,  for  the  most  unshackled  freedom 
to  practise  any  religion  which  a  man 
might  choose,  had  become  intense  in 
France  ;  and  why  should  not  the  Republic 
restore  rights  of  religious  liberty  which  a 
bigoted  and  persecuting  despotism  had 
taken  away  ?  Under  the  influence,  it  is 
presumed,  of  M.  Guizot,  M.  Thiers  sanc- 
tioned by  a  public  decree  the  reassembling 
of  the  Protestant  Synod.  Its  members  — 
lay  and  clerical  —  were  elected  by  the  con- 
sistories in  conformity  with  the  old  regu- 
lations ;  and  the  Synod  held  its  first  meet- 
ing on  the  6th  of  June  of  last  year. 

At  its  very  opening  a  critical  question 
presented  itself  which  revealed  a  very  seri- 
ous discordance  of  views  amongst  its  mem- 
bers.    What  was  the  nature  of  the   Sy- 
nod ?    Was  it  a  governing  or  only  a  con- 
sultative body  ?  What  were  the  powers  of 
the    majority  over  the    minority?    How 
far  could  it  bind  pastors  and  congrega- 
tions  to  obey  the    decrees  it  might  put 
forth  on  the  organization  and  administra- 
tion  of   the  Protestant    Church?    These 
questions  were   keenly  contested.    Not  a 
few  pastors  and  consistories  had  opposed 
the  convening  of  the  Synod.    They  had 
petitioned  the  Government  against  adopt- 
ing such  a  measure.    They  had  enjoyed 
complete  independence ;  they  disliked  the 
thought  of  being  governed  by  a  central 
authority,  and  greatly  mistrusted  the  kind 
of  government  they  would  have  to  obey. 
As  M.  Gaufres  afterwards  remarked  in  the 
Synod,  for  two  hundred  years  every  one 
had  been  free  to  preach  according  to  his 
conscience.     But    the    President    of  the 
French  Government   persisted  in  his  in- 
tention of  allowing  the    Synod  to  meet. 
He    would    observe    strict    impartiality 
towards  all.    If  the    Synod    resulted   in 
one  organized  Church,  he  would  acknowl- 


edge it ;  if  schism  broke  it  up  into  two' 
the  Republic  would  recognize  both 
Churches.  If  M.  Thiers  was  animated  by 
the  feeling  that  the  Protestant  Huguenots 
had  a  natural  right  of  administering  their 
own  affairs,  and  providing  for  those  daily 
wants  which  every  society  experiences,  he 
could  give  no  other  reply.  Besides,  the 
relation  of  the  State  to  the  Huguenot 
Church  was  quite  different  from  that  of 
Parliament  to  the  Church  of  England. 
The  State  claimed  no  right  whatever  of 
interfering  with  its  management;  it  sim- 
ply recognized  it  as  one  of  the  religious 
bodies  of  the  country,  and  gave  pecuniary 
aid  to  its  pastors  as  it  did  to  Jews  and  to 
other  religious  communions.  When  M. 
Thiers  was  appealed  to,  to  pronounce  the 
Synod  to  be  merely  a  consultative  and  ad- 
vice-giving body,  he  declared  it  was  the 
business  of  the  Synod  itself  to  decide  on 
its  own  nature  and  powers ;  all  he  had  to 
do  was  to  act  as  the  sentinel  of  the  law. 
Accordingly  the  Synod  overruled  all  ob- 
jections against  its  constituent  rights,  and 
acted  throughout  as  a  sovereign  assem- 
bly. 

The  two  parties  into  which  the  Synod, 
as  every  other  deliberative  assembly*  was 
divided,  now  stood  out  in  the  sharpest 
conceivable  contrast  with  each  other ;  and, 
after  French  fashion,  each  side  had  two 
subdivisions  —  thus  forming  two  extremes 
and  two  centres.  They  were  designated 
by  the  names  of  Orthodox  and  Liberals. 
These  terms  are  complete  misnomers,  and. 
very  misleading.  Orthodox  is  a  word  op- 
posed to  heretic :  both  expressions  imply 
the  reception  of  a  common  authority, 
whether  Scripture  or  any  other,  differing 
only  in  the  interpretation  each  assigns  to 
the  utterances  of  that  authority.  But 
this  was  in  no  wise  the  position  of  the 
Orthodox  towards  the  Liberals.  The 
term  Liberal  so  far  correctly  expressed 
the  main  principle  of  their  party,  that 
they  claimed  to  be  free,  to  be  exempt 
from  all  obligation  to  any  authority,  to 
be  fully  entitled  to  form  any  conception 
they  liked  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  to 
preach  it  as  Christianity.  This  principle 
of  the  opposition  party  in  the  Synod  wide- 
ly exceeded  the  sense  attached  to  the  ex- 
pression Liberal  in  the  political  world.    It 
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included  not  only  the  idea  of  liberality,  of 
toleration,  of  a  natural  equity  which  does 
justice  to  the  fair  right*  of   others,  but 
also  the  absence  of  all  limitation,  the  right 
of  every  member  of  the  Protestant  Church 
to  frame  at  pleasure  any  .interpretation  he 
chose  of  the  meaning  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, and  to  adopt  it ;  and  this  as  co-or- 
dinate and  coequal  members  of  one  com- 
mon ecclesiastical  institution.    On  the  one 
hand,  they  did  not  wish  to  take  up  the 
Voluntary  principle :  they  did  not  desire 
to  separate  themselves  from  the  Protest- 
ant Church  recognized  by  the  State,  to 
abandon  support  from  the  funds  of  the 
State,  and  to  form  single  and  independent 
congregations,  each  with  a  Christianity  of 
its  own.    They  sought  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Protestant  Church,  and  yet  to  be  as  free 
as  Voluntaries  to  set  up  any  scheme  of 
Christianity  that  suited  their  ideas  on  re- 
ligion.   Nor  did  they  leave  the  extent  to 
which  they  intended  to  push  this  liberty 
in  any  way  obscure.    They  took  up  a  po- 
sition in  the  debate  which  was  singularly 
clear.    It  covered  the  widest  conceivable 
space  short  of   Atheism.    There  was  no 
room  for  misunderstanding  ;  the  issue  was 
thoroughly  understood  by  both  sides.    No 
one  complained  that  his  meaning  and  his 
aims  were  not  rightly  comprehended.  The 
battle  was  obscured  by  no  cloud  of  mis- 
conception.   The  view  taken  by  one  side 
was  directly  contradicted  by  the    other. 
The  struggle  was  fought  with  the  most 
sharply  defined  antagonism,  but  no  one 
said  that    he    had    been    misunderstood. 
The  dividing-line  was  clearly  and  rightly 
drawn  by  M.  Guizot.    "  As  for  me,  I  am  a 
Christian:    I   know  what  my  symbol  is. 
.There  are  men  sitting  by  my  side  who  do 
not  accept  the  Christian  religion.    They 
have  a  sincere  belief  in  God.    I  shall  be 
careful  not  to  deny  that  these  men  have 
a  religion.    Let   them   form  a  Deistical 
Church  :  I  shall  be  glad  of  it :  but  assured- 
ly the  difference  is  great  between   them 
and  Christians."    The  issue  was  perfectly 
plain  :  the  definition  of  Christianity  was 
at  stake.    It  wa3  no  contest  between  big- 
oted and  Liberal  Christianity,  between  ec- 
clesiastical  conservatism    and  toleration, 
between  a  hard  and  fast  line  of  dogma 
framed  in  an  unenlightened  past  and  the 
wider  charity  of  modern  thought.    The 
question  was,  What  is,  and  what'  is  not, 
the  Christian  religion?     The  word  Lib- 
eral manifestly  failed  to  describe  the  po- 
sition of  the  Left :   to  deny  a  mode  of 
thinking  is  not  to  take  a  liberal  view  of  it. 
The  Orthodox  party  in  the  Synod  has 
been  accused  in  England  of  having  dis- 


played a  marvellous  incapacity  to  under- 
stand the  Liberals.    These  latter  are  de- 
scribed as  men  who  are  ever  seeking  the 
truth,  who  refuse  to  be  the  slaves  of  form- 
ularies composed  in  distant  ages,  who  deny 
that  truth  can  be  bound  up  in  definitions, 
who  do  not  place  their  faith  in  histories, 
or  traditions,  or  doctrinal  speculations,  but 
go  at  once  to  the  practical  facts  of  a  new 
life  and  the  power  of  spiritual  contact  with 
the   Gospel. .  If  these  had    been  the  ex- 
treme limits  of  the  Liberal  position,  if  the 
liberty  they  contended  for  had  aimed  at 
nothing  further,  then,  no  doubt,  the  On 
thodox  misunderstood  and  misrepresented 
the  mind  pf  the  Liberals,  and  the  debate 
could  be  justly  charged  with  having  turned 
on  a  false  issue.    But  those  who  dwell  on 
the  blindness  and    unintelligence  of  the 
Orthodox,  themselves  admit  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Liberals  sometimes  requires 
explanation,  and  that  upon  their  own  con- 
fession, their  dogmatic  belief  is  indefinitely 
variable.    We  fear  that  the  want  of  per- 
ception is  to  be  imputed  rather   to  the 
English  critic  than  to  the  French  Chris- 
tian.   The  Liberals  urged  the  views  here 
ascribed  to  them,  but  they  said  a  great 
deal  more.    When  the  rteht  is  claimed  for 
every  minister  of  a  Christian  Church  to 
form  and  preach  any  opinion  about  Jesns 
Christ  that  he  chooses,  to  regard  Him  as 
an  ordinary  man,  to  accept  or  reject  His 
teaching  by  the  light  of  human  reason,  and 
thus  to  place   religious    opinion   on   the 
foundation  of  pure  Deism,  it  is  at  once 
obvious  that  something  far  other  in  kind 
than  a  Church  more    or   less   dogmatic, 
more  or  less   tolerant,  is  at  stake.    The 
Liberals,  by  their  formal  proposal  to  em- 
body authoritatively    in    the    Protestant 
Church  views  which  were  simply  theistio 
and    nothing  more  —  views    which   were 
clearly  enunciated  and  not  repudiated  by 
the  Liberal  party — raised  the  inevitable 
question,    Whether    Deism     was    Chris- 
tianity?   The  Liberals,  as  our  narrative 
will  show,  denounced   with  great  vigour 
the  opinions  of  the  Orthodox  as  erroneous 
and    mischievous.     They,    moreover,   re- 
proached them  with    obtuseness    in   not 
comprehending  the   character  and   range 
of  the  Liberal  programme.    They  were  too 
eager  to  have  their  claim    of  unlimited 
opinion  recognized    in  all  its  breadth,  to 
suffer  it  to  be  obscured  by  misapprehen- 
sion. 

The  Synod  laid  the  foundation  of  its 
action,  as  well  as  set  forth  the  authority 
which  it  claimed,  by  adopting  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  proposed  by  H.  Perneasin, 
a  layman :  — 
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«•  L*  Assemble,  considerant  que  le  present 
By  node  a  et6  oonvoque  et  s*est  reuni  aux  termes 
des  lois  et  deerets  qui  ont  regie*  le  regime  de 
1'Bglise  Raformee  de  France  depuis  son  reta- 
bliasement;  considerant  que  la  convocation  et 
1'election  an  dit  Synode  general  reconnaissent 
et  oonaacrent  lee  liberies  et  Taatonomie  de 
l'Eglise  Reformee  de  France  en  matiere  reli- 
gieuse;  oon&iderant  que  lea  elections  au  present 
Synode  general  ont  ete  faites  en  pleine  liberte, 
aveo  le  eoncoars  de  toates  lea  autorites  reli- 
gieuses  appelees  a  y  prendre  part,  et  que  ee 
droit  de  l'Eglise  Reformee  de  France  a  modifier, 
B*il  y  a  lieu,  son  regime  inteneur  religieux, 
notamment  son  systeme  electoral,  quant  a  ses 
aynodes  future,  reste  entier  et  pleinement  re- 
serve, passe  a  l'ordre  da  jour." 

The  Synod  thus  proclaimed  itself  to  be 
the  direct  successor  of  the  legislative  body 
of  the  ancient  Protestant  Church  of 
France,  and  to  be  invested  with  the  same 
full  power  of  legislating  and  governing  as 
is  possessed  by  the  British  Parliament  or 
any  other  constitutional  association.  The 
Liberals  who  deprecated  the  restoration 
of  the  Synod  might  now  have  withdrawn 
into  Voluntaryism,  had  they  chosen  to  do 
so;  by  retaining  their  seats  they  recog- 
nized the  power  of  the  majority  to  bind 
the  minority. 

The  character  and  powers  of  the  Synod 
being  now  determined,  the  great  battle 
began  on  June  13th.  The  issue  was  point- 
edly defined  in  two  manifestoes  which 
the  contending  parties  had  laid  upon  the 
table.  The  Orthodox  proposed  action, 
the  Liberals  stood  on  a  simple  defensive. 
The  one  were  dissatisfied  with  the  anar- 
chy which  prevailed  among  the  Protest- 
ants, to  the  great  trouble  of  private  con- 
sciences, and  with  a  distressing  uncertainty 
as  to  what  the  Church  did  and  did  not 
hold;  the  others  defended  the  liberty 
which  each  congregation  and  pastor  en- 
joyed to  form  xheir  own  creeds  and  to 
teach  them.  The  Orthodox  took  up  their 
position  on  the  cardinal  principle,  that  the 
Church  is  a  religious  society  held  together 
by  a  common  faith ;  the  others  maintained 
that  the  Church  can  exist  without  common 
beliefs,  and  that  every  individual  minister 
has  an  inherent  right  to  frame  his  own 
symbol,  his  own  creed,  for  himself.  This 
is  not  the  old  question  which  has  troubled 
the  Christian  Church  during  the  long  line 
of  ages,  whether  any  particular  doctrine  is 
essential  either  to  Church  associations  or 
to  Christianity  itself —  whether,  as  is  de- 
bated in  our  own  day,  any  ecclesiastical 
communion  or  party  is  too  broad  or  too 
narrow;  but  this  rather,  whether  the 
Church  has  any  doctrine  whatever,  whether 


which  it  would  cease  to  be  a    Christian 
society  or  church.     As  we  have  already  re- 
marked, this  is  a  question  which  possesses 
paramount   importance  for   every    Chris- 
tian in  the  world  of  every  denomination. 
Every  Christian  is  concerned  in  the  vital 
inquiry,    What    is    a  Christian  Church? 
Every  member  of  every  form  of  Church, 
the  broadest  churchman  alive,  was  covered 
by  the  position  occupied  by  the  Liberals, 
that  men  who  had  nothing  in  common  but 
a  belief  in  God  and  a  pious  feeling  towards 
Him  were  all  entitled  to  be  regarded  as 
Christian,  and  might  all  be    included   in 
one  common  ecclesiastical  organization. 

The  first  move  was  made  by  those  who 
had  a  positive  object  to  attain  —  by  the 
Orthodox.    "  The   Synod  has  met,"  said 
M.  Guizot,  "  to  determine  the  beliefs  of 
our  Church.    There  are  essential  beliefs 
which  constitute  a  Church."    This  asser- 
tion the  Liberals  met  by  a  direct  negative 
—  a  negative  of  the  principle  put  forth. 
Christianity,  they    maintained,  does  not 
consist  in  beliefs.    "  We  differ,"  interrupted 
M.  Colani,  one  of  the  foremost  leaders  of 
the  Liberals,  an  ex-professor  of  Strasburg, 
and  who  has  renounced  his  office  of  pastor : 
"  you  place  Christianity  in  certain  beliefs ; 
we  place  it  in  the  heart.    In  my  eyes,  a 
man  is  a  Christian  who,  although  a  sinner, 
has  a   ioyous    confidence    in   God."     He 
might  have  encountered  M.  Guizot  with 
the  undeniable  truth,  that  a  formal  decla- 
ration of  faith,  a  creed,  is  not  an  indis- 
Eensable  condition  of  a  Christian  Church ; 
e  might  have  referred  to  Churches  which 
are  held  together  by  a  common  liturgy  or 
form  of  prayer,  and  probably  he  would 
have  commanded  the  assent  of  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Right  Centre,  who  might  have 
preferred  to  declare  their  belief  by  the 
import  of  their  prayers  rather  than  by  a 
formal  confession  of  faith.    But  this  would 
have  been  only  an  evasion  of  the  real  ques- 
tion at  issue,  for  a  prayer  declares  a  be- 
lief as  effectually  as  a  creed.    A  prayer 
addressed  to  Jesus  Christ  at  once  acknowl- 
edges Him  to  be  capable  of  hearing  and 
answering  prayers,  and  a  vast  belief  is 
contained    in    the    acknowledgment.     M. 
Colani  manfully  resolved  to  go  down  to 
the  very  roots  of  the  whole  matter ;  and  it 
is  this  vigorous  penetration  to  the  lowest 
depths  of  the  nature  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion and  a  Christian  Church,  which  con- 
fers such  surpassing  interest  on  the  debates 
of  this  French  Synod.    Thus  M.  Colani,  at 
the  very  outset,  denied  that  any  specifically 
Christian  belief  was  necessary  to  the  Chris- 
tian   religion,  and    laid    down  limits  of 


it  bias  a  single    religious    tenet,    without  [  Church  association  which  would  gath 
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every  religiously-minded  Deist,  and  give 
him  the  name  of  Christian.  And  thus  he 
drew  the  correct  proposition  from  M.  Gui- 
zot —  a  proposition  as  much  philosophical 
as  religious  —  that  religion  is  composed  of 
two  essential  elements,  an  aat  of  the  intel- 
lect and  an  emotion  of  the  soul.  The 
opening  of  the  very  first  debate  placed  the 
definition  of  the  Christian  religion  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  battle-field. 

On  the  13th  of  June,  M.  Bois,  pastor  of 
Montauban,  moved  the  adoption  of  a  Con- 
fession of  Faith  by  the  Synod  as  the  stand- 
ard of  the  Church's  belief.  "  Along  with 
its  fathers  and  its  martyrs,  as  they  spake 
in  the  Confession  of  la  Rochelle,  in  com- 
pany with  all  the  Churches  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  their  symbols,  the  Protestant 
Church  of  France  proclaims  the  sovereign 
authority  of  Holy  Scripture  in  matters  of 
faith,  and  salvation  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ, 
the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  who  died 
for  our  offences  and  rose  again  for  our  jus- 
tification. It  preserves  and  maintains,  as 
the  basis  of  its  teaching,  its  worship,  and 
its  discipline,  the  great  Christian  facts 
which  are  expressed  in  its  religious  solem- 
nities and  in  its  liturgies,  more  especially 
in  the  Confession  of  Sins,  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  and  the  Liturgy  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion." Most  truly  did  M.  Vaugiraud 
observe  of  this  proposal,  that  it  sought  to 
declare  the  faith  of  the  Church  on  terms 
and  conditions  which  would  allow  it  to  ex- 
tend its  limits  up  to  the  point  where  infi- 
delity began.  M.  Bois  maintained  "that 
there  cannot  be  a  Church  without  a  com- 
mon faith.  A  man  is  not  born  a  Cbristiau  ; 
he  becomes  one  by  a  positive  act  on  his 
part.  There  need  not  be  a  uniform  faith, 
but  certain  truths  must  be  accepted.  Si- 
lence was  not  permissible.  Tuey  did  not 
pretend  to  be  infallible  in  their  statements 
of  the  faith ;  they  were  not  engaged  in 
the  work  of  a  council ;  what  one  Synod 
pronounced,  another  might  modify.  Two 
tendencies  of  thought  were  often  spoken 
of;  alas!  the  reality  was  two  diametrically 
opposite  views.  On  the  one  side  there  was 
a  supernatural  revelation,  on  the  other  a 
simple  utterance  of  the  human  conscience ; 
on  the  one,  Jesus  Christ,  only  begotten  Son 
of  God,  perfectly  holy,  infallible  as  to  re- 
ligious truth,  who  died  to  save  men,  and 
rose  again ;  on  the  other,  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth —  that  is,  a  mere  man,  the  best  of  all 
men,  be  it  so,  but  who  partook  of  the  ideas 
and  even  the  errors  of  His  age,  who  had 
His  weaknesses  and  His  illusions,  who  died, 
and  remained  in  the  tomb.  In  all  honesty, 
are  these  two  tendencies  ?  No ;  it  is  not 
a  shade  of  opinion  which  the  initiators  of 


this  movement  have  found ;  it  is  a  revolu- 
tion which  they  have  accomplished.  They 
have  the  consciousness  of  having  done  this; 
they  have  founded,  I  will  not  say  a  Church, 
but  a  new  religion ;  and  —  thing  wonder- 
ful and  without  example  — a  religion  with- 
out dogma,  without  anything  supernatural, 
without  prayer  —  I  mean  prayer  which 
God  answers ;  for  I  do  not  call  that  prayer 
which  is  nothing  but  the  soul  falling  back 
upon  itself.  It  is  a  new  religion  which  they 
bring  us ;  and  the  question  which  we  are 
occupied  with  to-day  is  this,  Does  the  Re- 
formed Church  of  France  wish  to  change 
its  religion,  or  does  it  desire  to  give  the 
rights  of  citizenship  to  the  new  religion, 
with  the  faculty  of  ejecting  the  old?" 
Long  and  vivid  applause  followed  these 
words  from  the  Right  and  Centre  benches. 

This  was  very  plain  speaking.  The  de- 
scription given  of  the  Liberals,  or  rather 
of  the  ground  they  occupied,  was  the  most 
outspoken  imaginable.  Their  principle 
was  declared  in  the  most  precise  terms  to 
be,  that  pure  Deists  were  Christians,  and 
as  such  were  as  fully  entitled  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Christian  Church  as  the  loftiest 
believer  in  traditional  dogma.  There  was 
not  a  touch  of  offensiveness  in  the  tone  of 
the  speaker ;  the  declaration  was  made  as 
a  practical  and  scientific  statement  of  a 
principle  at  issue,  apart  from  all  personal- 
ity. Was  it  repudiated  by  the  Liberals? 
Here  at  the  very  outset  their  position  and 
aim  were  plainly  defined ;  did  they  remon- 
strate at  misdescription,  or  complain  of 
being  misunderstood?  Nothing  of  the 
kind.  On  a  preceding  day  M.  Athanase 
Cocquerel  had  interrupted  M.  Guizot  with 
the  question,  whether  he  was  incladed 
amongst  those  whose  opinions  M.  Guizot 
had  characterized  as  an ti- Christian?  Bat 
this  was  only  a  statement  of  the  very  point 
at  issue,  whether  the  holders  of  such  opin- 
ions were  or  were  not  Christians?  it  was 
no  repudiation  of  the  opinions  themselves. 
No  protest  whatever  arose  in  the  debate 
against  the  description  given  by  Mi  Bois 
of  the  general  position  of  the  Liberals  — 
it  was  accepted  as  correct ;  and  the  battle 
turned  on  the  question,  Whether  such 
opinions  were  tenable  within  a  Christian 
Church  —  whether  those  who  held  them 
could  be  members  as  Christians  of  a  Chris- 
tian Church  ?  The  Right  proposed  a  Con- 
fession of  Faith  for  the  Church  which  ex- 
cluded these  opinions;  the  Liberals  re- 
sisted that  proposition,  on  the  basis  that 
opinions  which  contradicted  that  Confes- 
sion did  not  place  men  outside  of  the  pale 
of  Christianity. 

The  first  line  of  defence  taken  up  by  the 
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Liberals  was  an  appeal  to  consequences  if 
their  party  were  defeated :  schism  would 
eusue,  the  Church  would  be  broken  up, 
and  great  mischief  would  result  to  the 
cause  of  the  Christian  religion.  They  re- 
proached the  Right  with  desiring  schism. 
The  Right  very  easily  replied  that  they 
did  not  aim  at  schism,  they  did  not  seek 
the  expulsion  of  their  opponents ;  but  the 
Protestant  Church,  they  contended,  had 
become  a  mass  of  confusion,  and  was  in- 
fested with  views  and  teachings  which  were 
repugnant  to  Christianity.  These  they 
most  eject  at  all  hazards  if  the  Church  was 
to  be  saved  from  dissolution ;  and  if  schism 
were  the  consequence,  they  would  accept 
schism  rather  than  the  authorized  reten- 
tion of  anti-Christian  opinions  that  over- 
threw the  essence  itself  of  the  Christian 
religion.  In  truth,  the  appeal  to  schism 
was  a  mere  threat,  and  a  threat  out  of 
place.  The  principles  in  conflict  were  too 
grave  and  too  directly  antagonistic  to  al- 
low fear  of  external  consequences  to  have 
any  reality  in  the  debate. 

The  I^eft  now  retreated  on  a  second  po- 
sition. They  deprecated  all  imposition  of 
dogma.  Dogma  had  been  the  curse  of  the 
Church  for  centuries :  it  had  expelled  men 
of  the  most  eminent  piety  from  the  Chris- 
tian society ;  it  had  dishonoured  and  pro- 
foundly injured  religion  by  the  most  re- 
vplting  persecutions ;  it  had  placed  religion 
in  the  intellect  instead  of  in  the  heart. 
Dogma,  too,  was  but  intellectual  reasoning 
— deductions  from  Scripture,  generally 
narrow,  ill-considered,  and  erroneous. 
Dogma  had  failed  to  secure  uniformity  of 
belief;  wherefore  then  encumber  the  Prot- 
estant Church  with  an  obsolete,  ineffective, 
and  unscriptural  machinery  ?  It  had  bred 
insincerity  and  hypocrisy  amongst  the 
clergy,  thus  sapping  the  morality  of  the 
teachers  of  religion.  "  By  imposing  a 
creed,"  exclaimed  M.  Pecaut,  one  of  the 
very  foremost  chiefs  of  the  Left,  "  you  will 
reap  lying."  Had  the  Liberals  confined 
themselves  to  arguments  of  this  nature,  it 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  they  would 
have  won  the  day.  There  were  not  a  few 
members  of  the  Right  Centre  who  com- 
bined a  strong  dislike  of  dogma  with  the 
sincerest  adhesion  to  the  inmost  truths  of 
Christianity.  It  is  incontestable  that  dog- 
ma has  often  sorely  defaced  the  fair  form 
of  Christian  piety.  Dogma,  indeed,  can 
never  be  got  rid  of,  even  by  the  most  lati- 
tudinarian  of  religionists,  for  no  religion  is 
conceivable  without  dogma.  That  there 
is  a  God,  is  involved  in  the  very  idea  itself 
of  religion;  yet  this  proposition  is  the 
greatest  of  all  dogmas.    But  though  Chris- 


tianity contains  dogmas  without  whi  :h  it 
could  not  exist,  it  has  not  been  expounded 
in  the  dogmatic  form.  Dogma  is  necessa- 
rily involved  in  revelation.  The  moral 
truths  and  the  facts  of  revelation  contain 
dogma ;  but  it  is  not  put  out  formally  in 
Scripture  in  a  scientific,  intellectual  form. 
It  was  inevitable  that  the  intellectual  con- 
struction of  dogma  should  go  forward; 
but  the  process  has  been  undeniably 
pushed  to  excess.  It  has  been  too  minute, 
aiming  at  too  numerous  and  too  precise 
definitions,  and  travelling  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  all  attainable  knowledge.  In 
the  pursuit  of  the  determination  of  dogma, 
recourse  was  necessarily  had  to  the  philo- 
sophical and  metaphysical  ideas  of  the  day ; 
and  by  this  means  a  large  human  element 
was  imported  into  Confessions  of  Faith, 
that  was  inevitably  subject  to  change,  and 
even  discredit.  Thus  the  doctrine  of 
Transubstantiation  was  built  up  out  of  a 
physical  theory,  which  ascribed  to  matter 
a  mysterious  thing  called  substance.  No 
man  of  science  of  our  time  believes  in  such 
a  substance,  or  would  found  any  doctrine, 
religious  or  other,  upon  it.  The  existence 
of  this  large  infusion  of  earthy  clay  in  the 
precious  gold  of  necessary  dogma  is  pro- 
foundly felt  by  Christians  of  every  class. 
Then,  unhappily,  in  proportion  as  the  defi- 
nitions travelled  into  extreme  minuteness, 
the  disposition  to  exact  belief  in  every 
syllable  they  contained  grew  stronger  and 
more  intolerant.  The  spiritual  element « 
was  wellnigh  stifled  in  the  intellectual. 
Assent  was  required  to  propositions  so  de- 
tailed and  multitudinous  that  they  exceed- 
ed the  powers  of  the  human  faculties  to 
know  anything  about  them.  Metaphysics 
and  logic  set  to  work  on  revelation,  and 
derived  from  it  deductions  which  the  apos- 
tles, were  they  alive,  would  be  amazed  to 
learn  were  contained  in  their  teaching. 

Reaction  was  sure  to  set  in,  and  its  tide 
is  now  flowing  with  great  force.  Men  have 
widely  learnt  to  feel  that 

"  Thousands  have  reached  heaven  who  never 
know 
Where  lay  the  difference  'twixt  the  false  and 
true." 

The  appropriation  of  the  spiritual  essence 
of  Christianity  is  distinguished  from  the 
adoption  of  intellectual  formulas.  Confes- 
sions of  Faith  abounding  in  philosophical 
theories  are  growingly  disliked  as  condi- 
tions of  church  communion.  The  feeling 
is  fast  gathering  strength  that  men  may  be 
equally  good  Christians,  and  yet  differ 
widely  on  theological  dogma.  By  many  a 
liturgy  is  held  to  be  the  best,  the  surest, 
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and  the  most  abiding  bond  of  church-mem- 
bership. A.  liturgy  is  pervaded  by  dogma. 
A  God  who  is  Creator  and  Judge,  a  Christ 
who  died  to  save,  and,  though  dead,  can 
hear  and  answer  prayer,  are  dogmas  of  the 
greatest  breadth  and  depth ;  but  dogma  in 
a  liturgy  as  in  Scripture  is  practical  in 
form,  not  philosophical.  It  expresses  rela- 
tions of  faith,  and  says  nothing  about  on- 
tology; it  addresses  itself  to  the  spirit, 
and  leaves  room  for  intellectual  divergence. 
Here,  then,  the  Liberals  in  the  French 
Synod  had  a  second  chance  of  victory. 
They  came  from  congregations  which  were 
isolated  units.  They  might,  whilst  declin- 
ing a  formal  Confession  of  Faith,  have 
placed  the  demand  for  union  on  the  ground 
of  a  common  liturgy.  They  did  indeed 
repel  dogma  as  the  test  of  church-member- 
ship. They  dwelt  on  its  narrowing  and 
proscribing  influences.  They  pointed  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  the  home 
of  dogma,  as  the  consistent  and  logical 
teacher  of  dogma.  But  they  were  Prot- 
estants, and  Protestants  had  been  driven 
away  from  the  Catholic  communion  by  the 
never-ceasing  evolution  of  dogma.  The 
Catholics  had  formed  dogma  out  of  the 
intellectual  conceptions  of  each  age,  and 
thus  stereotyped  error,  and  ultimately  re- 
duced Christian  thought  to  slavery.  They 
stood  on  the  eternal  principle  of  Protest- 
ants, the  right  of  free  inquiry.  The  Chris- 
tian religion  did  not  aim  at  suppressing 
thought.  This  was  the  conception  formed 
of  it  by  Catholics.  Protestantism  was 
built  on  the  directly  opposite  principle. 
Free  inquiry  had  overthrown  vast  accu- 
mulations of  dogma  in  the  Roman  Church. 
It  was  by  free  inquiry,  and  not  by  dogmas, 
such  as  were  formulated  by  M.  Bois,  that 
the  French  Protestants  were  to  live.  So 
the  Liberals  argued;  but  the  appeal  to 
free  inquiry  was  foreign  to  the  question  at 
issue  —  a  mere  attempt  of  the  Liberals  to 
throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  their  adversaries. 
Free  inquiry  was  not  the  direct  negative 
of  dogma.  The  Right  stood  on  free  in- 
quiry quite  as  truly  as  the  Liberals.  The 
aim  of  the  latter  was  not  to  defend  free 
inquiry,  which  was  never  attacked,  but, 
under  cover  of  this  principle,  to  establish 
that  every  result  x>f  free  inquiry  was  ten- 
able within  the  Christian  Church;  that 
every  pastor  and  every  congregation  might 
adopt  any  opinions  they  pleased  about  the 
Christian  religion,  and  continue  members 
of  the  Christian  society.  To  resist  such  a 
demand' was  not  to  repudiate  free  inquiry. 
Free  inquiry  is  a  method,  an  instrument, 
the  universal  instrument,  for  discovering 
religious  as  all  other  truth,  and  its  ultimate 


tribunal  is  private  judgment.  Protestant- 
ism recognizes  both  these  principles  for  its 
foundation.  If  the  debate  in  the  Synod 
had  turned  on  the  principles  of  Protestant- 
ism, as  against  the  principles  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  the  Liberals  would  hare 
had  an  unassailable  position  in  declaring 
that  they  held  their  belief  on  conviction, 
and  not  on  the  utterance  of  an  infallible 
Pope  or  Church.  The  antagonism  of  the 
two  parties  would  then  have  been  real  and 
direct.  But  the  Right  was  not  divided 
from  the  Left  by  rejecting  free  inquiry! 
Both  parties  accepted  free  inquiry  and  pri- 
vate judgment  as  the  basis  of  Belief;  only 
the  one  held  that  free  inquiry  brought  out 
certain  conclusions  —  the  other  denied 
their  correctness.  Nor  did  the  Orthodox, 
by  taking  the  traditions,  the  belief,  the  his- 
tory and  lives  of  Christians  during  many 
ages,  into  account,  violate  free  inquiry. 
They  treated  them  as  evidence  to  be  ex- 
amined and  weighed.  They  acknowledged 
the  entire  right,  a  right  equal  to  their  o*d 
to  be  Christian?,  of  men  to  be  Deists  npon 
free  inquiry.  What  they  repelled  was  the 
right  of  Deists  to  be  members  of  the 
French  Protestant  or  of  any  other  Chris- 
tian Church.  The  Liberals  fought  for  the 
right  of  every  pastor,  without  forfeiting 
his  character  as  a  Christian  or  a  clergy- 
man, to  accept  any  conclusions  whatever 
from  free  inquiry  in  interpreting  the  mean- 
ing of  Christianity,  even  to  the  extent  of 
denying  everything  in  it,  except  its  moral- 
ity; the  Orthodox  replied  that  a  society 
which  included  such  a  divergence  of  opin- 
ion would  be  as  chaotic  and  unintelligible 
as  a  school  of  philosophy  which  comprised 
materialists  and  spiritualists  amongst  its 
members.  "M.  Pecaut,"  exclaimed  M. 
Bastie,  the  President  of  the  §ynod,  -  de- 
fends a  new  conception  of  religious  society. 
The  principle  of  union  for  him  lies  not  in 
belief,  but  in  a  community  of  aspirations, 
memories,  and  moral  ideas.  This,  I  say,  is 
chimerical ;  it  is  contrary  to  the  very  na- 
ture of  our  being.  The  objective  elements 
of  religion  exist  no  longer  for  you.  There 
is  nothing  left  but  individual  feeling." 
"The  teaching  of  Socrates  and  Cicero 
might  be  taught  in  the  Church/'  added  M. 
Dhombres,  "  by  the  side  of  Scripture,  on 
your  system." 

The  discussion  speedily  plunged  into 
greater  depths.  "We  do  believe,"  ex- 
claimed the  Liberal  M.  Clamage'ran,  "in 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ ;  only  you 
believe  in  a  material,  we  in  a  spiritual, 
resurrection  of  Christ."  **  We  preach,"* 
cried  M.  Fontanes,  "the  resurrection  in 
the  original  sense  of  the   Greek  word — 
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the  rising  of  the  soul  to  a  higher  life.  St. 
Paul  did  not  believe  in  the  material  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ.  He  said  that 
if  Christ  had  not  been  brought  up  in  the 
higher  life,  he  would  have  been  still  in 
Sheol, —  that  if  Christ  had  not  entered  into 
higher  life,  there  was  no  higher  lifo  at  all." 
M.  Colani,  ex-professor  of  Strasburg:  — 
"You  say,  'rose  for  our  justification.' 
What  does  that  mean?  It  is  St.  Paul's 
expression.  St.  Paul  is  not  always  clear. 
Our  fathers  bequeathed  to  us  two  things : 
a  school  of  theology,  w^ich  is  ruined ;  and 
a  school  of  sanctification  and  austere  life, 
which  it  is  our  business  to  build  up.  We 
keep  Easter,  because  we  see  in  it  the  tri- 
umph of  Jesus  Christ  over  death,  without 
believing  that  His  body  left  the  tomb. 
And  who  can  celebrate  Pentecost  better 
than  we  who  are  spiritualists?  We  ap- 
peal from  you  to  Jesus  Himself:  not  to 
Jesus  glorified,  for  we  know  Him  not ;  but 
to  Jesus  our  brother,  who  pardoned  sin- 
ners without  atonement,  who  refused  mir- 
acles to  those  who  asked  him  for  them." 

Upon  this  M.  Jalabert  distinguished  the 
Left  Centre  from  the  Left.  "We  recog- 
nixe  Christianity  as  a  divine  revelation, 
the  product  of  an  intervention  of  God  in 
the  history  of  humanity,  and  not  merely 
as  the  highest  effort  of  the  human  reason. 
Jesus  Christ  is  for  us  more  than  a  man. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  believe  in 
the  Trinity,  nor  in  atonement  by  blood. 
The  Left  Centre  believes  in  the  super- 
natural, though  free  to  examine  any  par- 
ticular miracle.  We  believe  in  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ's  body,  nor  do  we  admit 
that  a  minister  is  subject  to  his  own  con- 
science alone.  The  Left  believes  in  spirit- 
ual miracles  wrought  by  the  Spirit  of  God 
in  souls.  They  are  like  the  disciples  be- 
fore the  Lord's  death." 

M.  Etienne  Cocquerel  stood  upon  a  very 
different  principle.  "There  is  but  one 
single  authority  —  the  private  conscience 
of  each  man.  That  alone  can  say  whether 
Paul  or  James  is  right." 

Wider  liberty  of  thought  oannot  be  con- 
ceived than  that  claimed  in  this  language. 
Never  in  the  history  of  any  religious  soci- 
ety had  the  demand  for  comprehension 
been  pushed  to  such  an  extreme.  A  Con- 
fession of  Faith  for  the  Church  was  re- 
sisted, avowedly  on  the  ground  that  there 
was  no  faith  to  confess.  Every  man  on 
these  principles  might  have  a  faith  of  his 
own  making,  and  yet  be  included  in  one 
common  Church.  Authority  there  was 
none,  none  except  each  man's  notion  of 
what  was  true  or  false ;  for  the  right  not 
only  to  interpret  Scripture  as  he  chose,  but 


also  to  pronounce  every  statement  made  in 
Scripture,  whether    of   fact    or  teaching, 
erroneous,  was  reserved  in  turn  for  every 
individual  member  of  the    Church.    But 
the  extravagance  of  their  demand    dam- 
aged the    Liberals.    Had    they    confined 
themselves  to  the  assertion,  that  by  the 
consent  of  all,  the  literal    inspiration  of 
every  word  of  Scripture  must  be  aban- 
doned —  that  no  one  accepted  every  state- 
ment it  contained  —  and  that,  consequent- 
ly, a  standard  of  authority  other  than  the 
actual  words  of  the  Bible    must    be    ap- 
pealed to  in  judging  particular  passages, 
—  the  Evangelical  party  would  have  been 
placed  under  some  embarrassment.    Not 
a  few  points  were  cited  in  which  the  act- 
ual utterances  of  Scripture  were  given  up 
by-believers  as  irreconcilable  with  sound 
exegesis.    But  there    was    an    enormous 
interval  between  resisting  a  declaration  of 
the  authority  of  Scripture  on  the  ground 
that    by  it  a  man  might    feel  bound    by 
words  which  no  one  accepted,  and  a  rejec- 
tion that  proclaimed  that  Scripture  was 
no  authority  whatever.     The  retort  which 
the  Liberals  made  —  Why  impose  Scrip- 
ture upon  us,  when  you  do  not  regard  it 
yourselves  ?  —  might  have  been  difficult  to 
answer  in  precise  terms ;  but  it  was  per- 
fectly easy  to  point  out  that  to  reject  Scrip- 
ture altogether  —  a  thing  distinctly  claimed 
as  a  right  for  every  Liberal  —  was  to  give 
up  the  Christian   religion    entirely.    To 
draw  up  an  accurate  definition  of  the  in- 
spiration existing  in  the  Bible  might  be 
adjudged  a    hard  task;  but    logic    made 
short  work  of  it  in  showing  that  Chris- 
tianity was  completely  swept  away  when 
its  sole   ultimate  foundation,  the    record 
given  of  its  facts  by    its    teachers,    was 
entirely  overthrown.    It  was  the  doing  of 
the  Liberals  themselves   that    the    issue 
took  the  form  of  Scripture  or  the  Chris- 
tianity constructed  by  each  man  for  him- 
self. 

M.  Dhombres,  in  reply,  reached  the  very 
centre  of  the  Liberal  position.  The  Lib- 
erals had  interpreted  spiritually  the  Chris- 
tian facts :  "  Spiritualixer  ce  n'est  pas  vapo- 
riser," rejoined  M.  Dhombres.  "  When  a 
fact  is  explained  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  it  disappear,  that  process  is  no  long- 
er called  the  taking  a  spiritual  view  of  it." 
"  To  suppress  a  fact,"  M.  Vaugiraud  urged, 
"  is  not  to  interpret  it."  Here  came  on  M. 
Pernessin,  a  layman  :  "  You  say  that  reli- 
gion is  a  sentiment ;  but  how  many  men 
are  there  who  do  not  share  our  beliefs, 
who  have  Christian  sentiments,  and  do 
Christian  deeds?  They  exist  in  freema- 
sonry, and   in  many  forma  of  religion. 
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Would  you  infer  from  this  that  you  would 
throw  open  your  pulpit  to  a  man  who  put 
the  masonic  triangle  in  the  place  of  the 
Cross?  M.  Cocquerel  has  told  us  that 
theological  sermons  do  not  convert.  This 
i3  often  so  :  but  let  him  remember  that  it 
is  not  by  speaking  of  aspirations,  of  an 
unlimited  ideal,  of  divine  effluences,  that 
consciences  are  awakened.  I  once  heard 
an  Easter  sermon  divided  under  three 
heads.  1.  The  resurrection  of  nations;  2. 
The  resurrection  of  ideas;  3.  The  resur- 
rection of  nature  in  spring.  Let  us  not 
deceive  ourselves,  that  which  constitutes 
the  force  of  Catholicism  is,  that  through  all 
its  errors  it  has  preserved  Jesus  Christ." 
Then  argued  M.  Guizot:  "The  authority 
of  Scripture  and  the  conscience  of  each 
individual  man  alone  constitute  authority 
for  him.  Let  us  have  a  clear  conception 
of  what  these  ideas  mean.  We  hear  much 
in  these  days  of  the  spirit  of  association ; 
but  every  society  has  its  conditions. 
There  can  be  none  without  a  common  be- 
lief and  a  common  end.  Free-traders  and 
Protectionists  could  not  form  a  common 
society :  they  both  aim  at  the  prosperity 
of  the  country,  but  they  proceed  on  con- 
tradictory principles.  Pantheism,  which  I 
have  always  regarded  as  a  learned  mate- 
rialism, has  invaded  us  from  Germany. 
The  creation  of  certain  schools  has  been 
eminently  anti-Christian,  and  we  have  had 
the  grief  of  having  accomplices  of  these 
academies  amongst  us.  The  hand  of  fel- 
lowship has  been  held  out  to  them,  and 
efforts  made  to  introduce  them  into  the 
Church  ;  can  we  regard  such  persons  as 
allies?  "  Grave  words  truly,  and  full  of 
meaning ;  words  that  deserve  at  the  pres- 
ent hour  to  be  as  well  weighed  in  Ens- 
land  as  in  any  other  country.  Finally,  M. 
Bois  summed  up  the  issue  before  the  vote  : 
"  The  question  which  divides  us  is  this, — 
Is  there,  or  is  there  not — yes  or  no  —  a 
supernatural  revelation  of  God?  Has 
God  created,  loved,  and  saved  us  by  His 
Son  ?  If  so,  is  this  compatible  with  its 
Contradictory?  If  Christianity  is  a  super- 
natural revelation  of  God,  it  is  not  the  su- 
preme effort  of  the  human  reason.  There 
are  no  shades  or  degrees  here ;  the  propo- 
sition is  either  wholly  true  or  wholly 
false." 

The  Synod  adopted  the  motion  of  M. 
Bois  by  a  majority  of  01  against  45;  and 
the  French  Protestant  Church  thereby 
made  a  confession  of  its  faith  — a  declara- 
tion of  what  it  holds  to  be  true  —  and  con- 
stituted that  confession  as  the  principle  of 
its  association. 

On  July  3d  a  second  and  complementary 


step  was  made  by  M.  Cambfort,  who 
moved  that  every  pastor  at  his  ordination 
should  declare  his  adhesion  to  this  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  adopted  by  the  Church. 
The  position  already  acquired  by  pastors 
should  be  respected,  but  watchful  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  faith  of  the 
Church  should  not  be  attacked  in  the  reli- 
gious instruction  given.  This  last  clause 
was  omitted  from  the  motion  —  a  proposal 
made  by  a  committee  imposing  the  doty 
on  the  Synod  of  watching  over  religions 
instruction  having,  after  a  short  but  warm, 
debate,  been  adopted. 

Then  followed  a  repetition  of  the  strag- 
gle, a  second  battle  on  the  same  ground, 
only  the  personal  element  of  the  individual 
pastor's  feeling  here  occupied  the  foremost 
place.  The  danger  of  schism  an  I  its  mis- 
chief were  again  pressed.  The  best 
minds  were  the  most  difficult  to  satisfy, 
and  they  would  be  driven  out  of  the 
Church.  The  Church  would  retain  pas- 
tors who  had  no  will  and  received  impres- 
sions like  wax.  Hypocrisy  would  abound. 
"But,"  replied  M.  Dhotnbres,  "the  Prot- 
estants of  the  sixteenth  century  were  the 
most  unsubduable  spirits  of  their  age; 
and  it  is  not  in  countries  with  determined 
beliefs  that  characters  without  vitality 
have  been  found."  "And,"  continued  M. 
Babut,  "  we  commemorate  Christian  facts 
at  our  great  festivals :  can  we  allow  that 
they  should  be  treated  as  legends — that 
one  should  read  liturgies  without  believ- 
ing them  ?  If  we  were  to  suffer  this,  I 
do  not  say  that  we  should  not  be  Chris- 
tians; but  I  say  that  we  should  not  be 
honest  and  respectable."  "  But,"  rejoined 
Colonel  Denfert,  the  celebrated  defender 
of  Belfort,  "I  ought  to  change  my  faith 
when  I  like :  still  more  a  pastor,  because 
he  studies  these  questions  more.  The 
only  rule  is,  that  the  pastor  should  be  in 
harmony  with  the  congregation  in  which 
he  teaches."  "  That  is,"  retorted  M.  Las- 
serre,  "  we  ultimately  arrive  at  Robinson 
Crusoe  in  his  island."  "  You  set  up,"  said 
M.  Delmas,  "an  omnipotent  pastor  in  an 
enslaved  Church.  He  might  be  a  Jeir, 
who  sees  in  God  a  father,  and  in  Jesus  a 
sage  —  perhaps  the  greatest  of  sages." 
M.  Bois  wound  up  the  debate  by  a  quota- 
tion from  a  posthumous  paper  of  Profes- 
sor Talaquier,  on  whom  M.  Pecaut,  the 
great  leader  of  the  Left,  had  written  an 
article,  which  M.  Bois  praised  as  being 
perhaps  the  best  that  had  come  from  his 
pen.  M.  Talaquier  had  been  eminent  for 
moderation  and  wholly  disinclined  to 
theological  strife.  No  man  had  had  a 
greater  respect  for  the  liberty  of  thinking 
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of  others.  In  this  paper,  entitled,  "  Who 
can  become  Pastors  r  "  M.  Talaquier,  after 
repelling  the  imposition  of  dogmatic  and 
disciplinary  formularies,  which  had  suited 
a  different  age  and  a  different  situation, 
then  asked :  "  Does  this  mean  that  the 
ministry  is  given  up  to  every  opinion  ?  — 
that  every  one  can  enter  without  scruple, 
provided  only  that  he  retains  the  names 
of  Christ,  of  the  Gospel,  of  Redemption, 
whatever  may  be  the  meaning  that  these 
terms  may  have  for  him  ?  Does  it  mean 
that  on  this  principle  a  Fourierist  or  an 
Icarian,  a  Hegelian  or  a  Friend  of  Light, 
has  right  to  seize  on  the  pulpits  of  our 
churches  and  our  academies  ?  This  is  not 
a  question  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  but 
a  question  of  conscience  and  of  honour. 
What  comes  forth  from  every  system  is 
this,  that  a  dispensation  breaking  forth 
the  general  course  of  nature  and  of 
providence,  a  divine  intervention,  consti- 
tutes the  very  substance  of  the  Gospel. 
The  supernatural  clings  to  'the  very  en- 
trails of  Christianity,  and  when  this  con- 
viction is  wanting,  it  is  impossible  to  en- 
ter the  ministry  without  a  breach  of 
conscience  and  of  honour." 

The  Synod  voted  the  motion  by  a  ma- 
jority of  62  against  89.  On  the  reading 
of  the  minute  on  a  subsequent  day,  a  very 
characteristic  scene  occurred.  M.  Martin 
Paschoud  explained,  that  in  accepting  the 
word  "  revealed "  he  had  not  understood 
it  in  a  supernatural  sense ;  he  took  it  in 
the  sense  of  the  poet  — 

"  Tout  ee  que  le  globe  enserre, 
Reveie  un  Dieu  oroateur." 

"There  are  no  great  and  little  miracles," 
he  added.  "  Everything  is  a  revelation  of 
God,  because  everything  is  His  work." 

Thus  ended  this  most  memorable  dis- 
cussion. Grandly  did  it  bear  out  the  re- 
mark of  M.  Guizot.  "  I  have  been  present 
for  more  than  sixty  years  at  many  parlia- 
mentary struggles,  in  which  the  first  ora- 
tors of  France  were  engaged.  I  have 
never  seen  any  which  had  a  more  elevated 
or  a  more  dignified  character,  or  which 
was  more  remarkable  for  form  and  sub- 
stance." The  ability  and  thoroughness 
which  distinguished  it  throughout,  invest  it 
with  surpassing  interest  for  all  Christians. 
The  issue  concerned  every  man  who  calls 
himself  a  Christian,  for  it  was  the  defini- 
tion of  that  name.  Is  Christianity  pure 
Deism?  that,  in  all  its  breadth,  was  the 
question  that  had  to  be  solved;  and  no 
one  can  say  that  it  was  not  thoroughly 
grappled  with.  There  was  no  reticence  on 
either  aide ;  no  fear  of  the  criticism  of  the 


world ;  the  men  were  absolutely  in  earnest ; 
and  everything  which  concerned  the  argu- 
ment was  uttered  in  entire  fulness  on  both 
sides.  Hence  the  grandeur  and  importance 
of  the  judgment  which  was  pronounced ; 
and  remarkable  it  is  in  the  highest  degree, 
that  a  deliberate  assertion  of  the  divine 
and  supernatural  character  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  was  made  in  a  public  assem- 
bly upon  an  unrestricted  argument  by  an 
open  vote  against  opponents  of  great  vig- 
our and  in  strong  sympathy  with  some  of 
the  most  intellectual  and  sceptical  ideas  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  by  a  body  of  Chris- 
tians who  were  generally  supposed  to  be 
cold  and  unbelieving  rationalists.  Justice 
has  not  yet  been  done  in  England  to  the 
philosophical  power  of  the  discussion  and 
the  splendour  of  the  result. 

There  were,  as  we  have  seen,  two  issues 
before  the  Assembly.  The  first,  whether 
men  who  held  such  diverse  opinions  about 
the  preaching  of  the  Christian  religion 
could  be  comprehended  in  one  single  soci- 
ety, was  easily  disposed  of.  The  Liberals 
contended  virtually  for  anarchy,  for  a  form 
of  association  without  reality  —  for  the 
impossible.  But  the  second  issue  soon 
superseded  the  first.  A  Church  was  an 
association  of  Christians;  Who  must  be 
regarded  as  not  Christians,  and  thereby 
altogether  out  of  the  pale  of  the  inquiry 
whether  they  could  be  included  in  a  Chris- 
tian Church?  The  Synod  affirmed  the 
supernatural  character  of  the  Christian 
revelation ;  they  excluded  pure  Deists  — 
that  is,  men  who  acknowledged  no  higher 
source  of  religious  truth  than  the  conclu- 
sions reached  by  the  highest  reason  under 
its  most  moral,  and,  if  the  word  be  desired, 
most  spiritual  aspect.  In  pronouncing 
such  a  decision,  the  Synod  could  only 
ajfirm  the  proposition,  they  could  not  prove 
it.  That  was  a  function  which  was  not  im- 
posed upon  them,  and  which  they  could 
not  have  discharged.  Their  task  was  en- 
tirely practical.  Shall  Deists,  who  may 
deny  every  alleged  Christian  fact,  reject 
every  asserted  miracle,  and  by  interpreta- 
tion eliminate  from  Christianity  every 
element  which  was  different  in  kind  from 
those  found  in  philosophical  schools,  be 
accepted  as  fellow-members  of  the  French 
Protestant  Church?  They  determined 
this  question  in  the  negative.  But  there 
remains  the  still  larger  one  for  us,  Was  the 
Synod  right  in  reason  when  they  affirmed 
the  supernatural  character  of  Christianity, 
as  constituting  its  differentia,  its  true  and 
necessary  essence?  We  answer,  with  M. 
Talaquier,  that  miracle  is  planted  in  the 
very   entrails   of   Christianity.    Without 
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miracle  the  Christian  religion  is  gone.  It 
is  reduced  to  a  philosophy ;  its  teaching 
has  then  the  same  source  and  the  same 
authority  as  all  other  philosophical  utter- 
ances. The  light  of  reason  becomes  the 
sole  authority,  not  only  for  opinion,  but  for 
fact.  The  Christian  religion  rests  on  a 
claim  which  is  the  direct  contradictory  of 
the  ground  of  assent  put  forth  by  all  phi- 
losophy. Christianity  asserts  that  it  pos- 
sesses special  and  specific  information  on 
matters  of  the  utmost  conceivable  import- 
ance to  man.  Deny  the  possession  of  in- 
formation, and  you  place  Christianity  at 
once  upon  the  same  ground  as  all  other 
religions,  all  other  philosophies.  It  then 
knows  no  more  than  what  the  voice  of 
reason  says,  and  its  beliefs  may  be  legiti- 
mately contradicted  and  pronounced  errors 
by  all  who  declare  that  the  voice  of  reason 
say 8  just  the  opposite  things.  Christianity 
says,  I  know  as  a  matter  of  historical  fact ; 
reason  says,  You  know  as  I  do,  and  in  no 
other  way:  you  belong  to  me;  you  are 
only  one  of  my  many  children.  Thus 
Christianity  says  that  it  knows  there  is  a 
world  to  come,  a  life  after  death,  because 
one  who  rose  literally  from  the  dead,  after 
having  been  actually  put  to  death,  has 
given  information  about  this  future  reality. 
Keason  says,  There  may  be,  or  there  may 
not  be,  a  future  life.  Many  of  my  clever- 
est sons  affirm  that  there  is ;  a  still  greater 
number  have  said  that  there  is  not.  It  is 
a  speculative  opinion,  about  which  I  have 
no  knowledge.  Christianity  adds  that  this 
future  life  will  begin  —  so  it  is  informed  — 
with  a  judgment  ou  the  conduct  pursued 
in  this  life.  But  in  that  judgment  it  will 
be  condemned,  unless  a  Saviour  is  found ; 
and  it  announces  the  existence  of  such  a 
Saviour,  and  the  terms  on  which  salvation 
may  be  attained.  These  claim  to  be  fac£s 
made  certain  by .  specific  information,  and 
reason  is  entitled  to  ask,  What  is  this 
special  information  which  you  say  you  pos- 
sess ?  It  would  be  no  reply  for  Christians 
to  answer  that  the  light  of  conscience  and 
of  the  mind  gives  the  assurance,  for  then 
reason  would  justly  deny  that  any  infor- 
mation .whatever  existed,  and,  with  this 
claim  to  information,  all  title  of  Christian- 
ity to  be  anything  more  than  common 
philosophy  would  utterly  vanish  also. 

A  quite  other  answer,  then,  must  be 
given  than  re  relations  of  the  human  mind, 
however  cultivated  and  refined;  and  that 
answer  must  be  that  the  information  was 
authenticated  by  miracle;  for  no  other 
answer  that  would  save  Christianity  from 
knowing  nothing  more  than  reason  does  is 
conceivable.     Clearly    the   existence   of 


miracle  muBt  be  proved ;  the  refusal  to  be- 
lieve in  the  existence  of  miracle  till  it  is 
proved  is  irresistible.  With  miracle  we 
know  that  a  future  life,  a  judgment  to  come, 
and  a  Saviour,  are  realities;  but  without 
miracle  these  vast  realities  melt  away  into 
mist  and  nothingness.  On  the  existence 
of  miracle,  therefore,  everything  depends. 
Jesus  Christ  Himself  placed  His  religion 
on  this  very  ground.  He  repeatedly  ap- 
pealed to  His  works  as  the  proof  that  He 
had  been  sent  to  men  in  a  special  and  pe- 
culiar sense  by  God.  Above  all,  He  per- 
illed His  claims  on  Hi3  own  resurrection 
from  the  dead.  But  upon  this  some  emi- 
nent men  of  science  reply  that  miracle  is 
impossible.  They  not  only  deny  that  no 
miracle  is  sustained  by  adequate  evidence; 
they  maintain  beyond  this,  that  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  universe,  no  evidence  can  ever 
establish  a  miracle,  for  it  would  be  an  at- 
tempt to  prove  the  impossible.  This  an- 
swer is  decisive  of  the  existence  of  the 
Christian  religion,  if  it  is  sound ;  all  ex- 
amination of  evidence  for  miracle  would 
be  a  pure  absurdity  and  waste  of  labour. 
The  demurrer,  therefore,  of  these  scien- 
tific eminences  must  be  met ;  and  we  as- 
sert deliberately  that  it  is  met  by  Chris- 
tians with  the  utmost  ease.  Physical  sci- 
ence has  not  advanced  the  millionth  part 
of  a  step  in  showing  miracle  to  be  impos- 
sible. Science  is  only  an  accurate  record 
of  the  processes  of  nature;  its  laws  are 
only  generalizations  of  its  observations, 
and  one  of  its  observations  is  the  uniformi- 
ty of  natural  sequence.  Science  has  not 
travelled  one  step  beyond  this  uniformity. 
Now  it  is  one  thing  to  say  that  nature  al- 
ways moves  along  the  same  path,  and  an* 
other  to  say  further  that  that  path  never 
can  be  changed.  The  uniformity  on 
which  science  stands  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  Christian's  argument  The 
denial  of  the  possibility  of  miracle,  there- 
fore, is  a*  mere  barren  assertion  of  nature's 
uniformity  —  a  doctrine  necessary  for  and 
admitted  by  both  sides.  The  issue  begins 
only  when  the  proposition  is  brought  for- 
ward, that  this  uniformity  has  been  brok- 
en ;  and  manifestly  it  is  no  reply  to  urge 
that  because  it  has  not  been  broken  before, 
it  cannot  have  been  broken  later.  A  scien- 
tific law  is  not  a  declaration  of  inherent 
necessity,  but  only  of  observed  fact.  There 
is  no  greater  or  more  universal  law  in 
science  than  the  law  of  gravity ;  but  what 
astronomer  would  assert  that  there  can  be 
no  other  law  of  gravitv  than  the  inverse 
square  of  the  distance  ?  The  asserters  of 
miracle  would  be  greatly  embarrassed  if 
the   uniformity  of  nature's   action  was 
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shown  not  to  exist;  but  an  argument 
which  cites  no  inherent  necessity,  but  only 
observed  sequence,  can  never  touch  the 
Christian's  affirmation  that  a  change  did 
occur  on  a  given  occasion. 

Science,  indeed,  might  enter  a  plea 
which  would  destroy  the  Christian  religion* 
It  might  take  its  stand  on  pure  Atheism, 
announcing  that  materialism  was  the  sole 
force  of  the  universe.  This  objection 
would  be  fatal,  because  it  would  introduce 
not  only  actual  but  necessary  sequence  in 
the  events  of  nature.  If  will  is  swept 
away  out  of  existence,  an  intelligent  God, 
acting  for  an  end  willed,  would  be  want- 
ing to  the  Christian  evidence,  which  then 
would  manifestly  break  down.  Absolute 
materialism  is  the  sole  ground  which  would 
prove  a  miracle  to  be  impossible;  and 
what  Christians  would  have  to  do  against 
such  an  assertion  would  be  to  demand 
the  proof  of  materialism.  The  world  is 
a  far  way  off  from  that  as  yet.  Christian- 
ity is  not  yet  summoned  to  show  cause 
why  it  should  not  be  pronounced  a  delu- 
sion, because  a  God  capable  of  adapting 
means  to  ends,  and  of  authenticating  a 
message  by  special  credentials,  has  been 
demonstrated  to  be  a  necessary  fiction. 

But  there  are  men,  and  they  are  to  be 
found  in  England,  who,  avowedly  treating 
Christianity  as  a  mere  philosophy,  as  an 
outcome  or  natural  religious  feeling,  never- 
theless distinctly  claim  to  be  called  Chris- 
tians. They  justify  the  demand,  like  the 
French  Liberals,  on  the  spiritual  excellence 
of  Christianity,  the  nobleness  and  eleva- 
tion of  its  ideal,  its  vast  power  to  civilize, 
the  goodness  of  the  character  it  tends  to 
produce.  They  insist  on  their  right  to  the 
name  of  Christians  as  other  men  style 
themselves  Platonists  or  Hegelians. 
Viewed  in  the  abstract,  and  as  designating 
what  does  not  pretend  to  be  anything 
more  than  a  particular  school  of  philoso- 
phy, the  right  to  use  such  a  name  could 
be  resisted.  If  they  would  term  themselves 
Neo-Christians,  no  objection  could  be  tak- 
en. What  they  were  would  then  be 
plainly  understood.  But  the  matter  wears 
a  totally  different  aspect  when  considered 
in  relation  to  the  historical  use  of  the 
name  of  Christian  by  the  professors  of  a 
specific  religion  during  a  long  series  of 
ages,  and  over  the  whole  of  the  civilized 
world.  The  danger  of  confounding  two 
systems  of  thought  directly  contradictory 
in  their  essence  is  immense,  and  the  mis- 
chief would  be  enormous.  To  repel  this 
invasion  by  a  radically  different  body  of 
thinkers  of  a  name  which  has,  in  the 
known  understanding  of  mankind  been  ap- 


propriated by  others,  is  a  necessity  of  the 
most  vital  kind  for  the  believers  in  revela- 
tion. That  the  new  men  admire  and  fol- 
low Christian  philosophy  is  no  defence  of 
their  use  of  the  name.  Every  society 
which  suffers  ideas  contrary  to  its  princi- 
ples to  be  associated  with  its  name  de- 
stroys itself.  The  new  philosophers  may 
affirm  that  belief  in  miracles  does  not  mat- 
ter, that  goodness  is  everything,  that  spir- 
itual excellence  is  the  true  salvation  of 
man,  and  that  nothing  in  Jesus  Christ  has 
any  importance  except  His  moral  teach- 
ing; and  their  right  to  maintain  these 
opinions  as  the  true  ones  is  incontestable 
on  philosophical  ground.  But  the  Christian 
believers  in  revelation  are  bound  under 
penalty  of  their  own  extinction,  to  say 
that  these  men  are  not  Christians.  To 
admit  as  a  fellow-religionist  a  man  who 
declares  that  Christ  was  an  ordinary  man, 
tainted  with  error  as  other  mortals  —  that 
the  existence  of  a  future  state  is  an  open 
question  —  that  no  Saviour,  except  as  a 
moral  teacher,  is  needed  —  or  that  men 
have  no  reason  for  shaping  their  lives  or 
guiding  their  feelings  with  any  reference 
to  a  judgment  to  come, —  would  be  at 
once  to  proclaim  that,  even  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  Christians  themselves,  these 
great  beliefs  have  no  real  importance,  are 
questions  utterly  indifferent  in  themselves. 
The  Christian  who  admits  that  the  denier 
of  these  things  may  be  a  Christian  with  as 
much  truth  as  himself,  declares  that  Chris- 
tianity is  not  an  acceptance  of  facts  and 
knowledge,  but  a  system  of  speculative 
opinion.  His  consent  to  the  assignment 
of  the  name  to  philosophers,  would  render 
it  impossible  for  him  to  assert  that  his  re- 
ligion stands  on  fact  and  information. 
Christianity  would  pass  altogether  into 
the  philosophic  region, —  in  other  words, 
it  would  be  extinguished.  The  process  of 
extinction  would  be  the  more  rapid  if  the 
followers  of  a  philosophical  Christ  not  only 
were  recognized  as  fellow-Christians  by 
their  brethren  who  affirmed  supernatural 
revelation,  but  also  were  allowed  to  be 
members  of  the  same  organized  Church. 
We  have  seen  what  the  French  Protest- 
ants thought  of  such  fellowship.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  fujly  conceded 
that  the  French  Liberals  made  no  claim 
which  was  incompatible  with  honour  and 
self-respect.  They  announced  their  views 
fairly,  and  then  asked  for  such  a  construc- 
tion of  the  Church  as  would  permit  any 
minister  to  be  and  to  teach  what  he  chose. 
The  case  would  be  quite  different  if  they 
had  been  required  to  adopt  a  common  lit- 
urgy.   The  Orthodox  party  never  hinted 
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at  auch  a  requirement  To  have  proposed 
it  would  have  been  an  insult  to  their  op- 
ponents. A  Christian  who  treated  every 
fact  and  belief  which  claimed  to  be  super- 
natural as  false,  who  thought  miracles  to 
be  impossible  or  doubtful,  or  who  held 
Jesus  Christ  to  have  never  risen  from  the 
dead  in  any  real  sense,  but  to  be  still,  like 
all  other  departed  men,  in  the  tomb,  and 
then  addresses  public  prayers  to  such  a 
Christ  which  he  would  scorn  to  offer  to 
any  other  dead  man,  would  be  a  revolting 
and  distressing  spectacle.  He  could  es- 
cape the  charge  of  dishonesty  and  total 
want  of  self-respect  only  by  the  suppo- 
sition that  he  regarded  the  words  he  used 
as  indifferent  and  of  no  meaning ;  still,  he 
would  know  that  those  who  heard  him,  and 
for  whose  sake  it  was  that  he  used  those 
words,  would  understand  him  to  be  utter- 
ing them  in  the  same  sense  with  them- 
selves. Such  a  position  would  be  pro- 
foundly immoral  —  destructive   of  all  as- 


sociation, whether  lay  or  religious,  from 
the  utter  distrust  in  the  existence  of  sin- 
cerity and  of  honour  which  it  would  create. 
An  avenging  Pascal  never  fastened  a  more 
withering  brand  of  untruth  on  any  Jesuit 
than  that  which  the  feeling  of  every  man 
of  honour  would  inflict  on  a  person  capa- 
ble of  so  disreputable  a  proceeding.  And 
if  to  avert  such  an  infamy  the  disbelief  in 
the  reality  of  the  act  or  the  meaning  of 
the  words  were  not  concealed,  would  such 
a  person,  we  ask,  dare  to  say  to  those  with 
whom  he  worshipped,  in  explicit  tenns,- 
I  am  going  to  pray  with  you  to  Jesus 
Christ,  but  I  believe  He  is  dead,  and  does 
not  hear  me?  Honour  might  be  saved 
by  such  a  declaration,  but  would  it  be  pos- 
sible for  any  body  of  men  to  associate  itself 
with  such  a  proceeding  ?  Would  they  en- 
dure that  their  prayers  to  a  Christ  whom 
they  worshipped  as  God  should  be  uttered 
by  a  man  who  proclaimed  that  he  was 
Bpeaking  to  ashes  ? 


According  to  the  correspondent  of  the  New  I 
York  Herald,  an  ingenious  plan  has  been 
adopted  by  Prof.  Agassiz's  expedition  for  deter- 
mining how  far  the  submarine  regions  are  per- 
vious to  light.  A  plate  prepared  for  photo- 
graphic purposes  is  enclosed  in  a  ease  so  con- 
trived as  to  be  covered  by  a  revolving  lid  in  the 
space  of  forty  minutes.  The  apparatus  is  sunk 
to  the  required  depth,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
the  period  stated  is  drawn  up  and  developed  in 
the  ordinary  way.  It  is  said  that  evidence  has 
thus  been  obtained  of  the  operation  of  the  ac- 
tinic rays  at  much  greater  depths  than  hitherto 
supposed  possible. 


At  a  lecture  delivered  the  other  day  at  Boston 
by  Dr.  Willett,  the  lecturer  mentioned  a  dis- 
agreeable incident  which  occurred  to  him  re- 
specting an  owl  It  seems  that  Dr.  Willett  is  a 
connoisseur  in  bird  stuffing,  and  is  in  the  habit 
of  criticising  other  people's  bird  stuffing  severe- 
ly. Walking  one  day  with  a  gentleman  he 
stopped  at  a  window  where  a  gigantic  owl  was 
exhibited.  "  Tou  see,"  said  the  Doctor  to  his 
friend,  "  that  there  is  a  magnificent  bird  utterly 
ruined  by  unskilful  stuffing.   Notice  the  mount- 


ing. Execrable,  isn't  it  T  No  living  owl  ever 
rested  in  that  position.  And  the  eyes  are  fully 
a.  third  larger  than  any  owl  ever  possessed." 
At  this  moment  the  stuffed  bird  raised  one  foot 
and  solemnly  blinked  at  his  critic,  who  said 
very  little  more  respecting  stuffed  owls  that 
afternoon.  pall  w»»  Gasetts. 


Dr.  Euqki?«  Robert,  in  Le*  Monde*  for  Jan- 
uary 9,  ascribes  the  disappearance  of  the  fallen 
leaves  of  autumn  to  multitudes  of  earth-worms, 
which  drag  them  into  their  underground  gal- 
leries by  means  of  the  crooked  hairy  appendages 
with  which  their  foremost  rings  are  provided. 


Books.  —  "  These  are  teachers  who  instruct  ns 
without  rod  or  ferula,  without  severe  expressions 
or  anger,  without  food  or  money.  When  we 
come  to  them  they  are  not  asleep;  when  we  in- 
quire for  them  they  do  not  secrete  themselves; 
when  we  mistake  them  they  do  not  complain;  if 
we  are  ignorant  they  do  not  despise  us." 

FbiloUbloa, 
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HIS  UTILE  SERENE  HIGHNESS. 

JTBOX  THB  "  DORCHLAUOHTIffO  " 
FRITZ    MUTER. 
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Durten  had  leaned  back  as  the  Conrec- 
tor  bent  forward;  with  every  word  he 
spoke  she  turned  her  face  further  away, 
and  put  out  both  hands,  as  if  to  ward  off 
something  dreadful;  now  she  sprang  up 
and  laid  both  hands  across  her  breast,  and 
stood  there,  pale  as  death,  and  cried, 
u  Herr,  Herr,  I  had  shame  and  disgrace 
enough  to  bear  already  I  Herr,  Herr,  I 
did  not  deserve  that  from  you ! " 

M  Durten,**  said  the  Conrector,  and  he 
grasped  her  hands,  which  she  again 
stretched  out  as  if  to  push  him  away,  in 
his  own,  and  pressed  them,  "  my  dear  Dur- 
ten, I  mean  well  by  you.1' 

*•  No,  no !  "  she  cried,  snatching  away 
her  hands  and  covering  them  over  her  eyes, 
from  which  tears  were  starting,  "  I  was  in 
everybody's  mouth  already ;  and  now  this, 
tool" 

*  Diirten,"  said  the  Conrector,  drawing 
himself  up  considerably  taller  than  usual, 


am 


I  not  au  honest,  reasonable  man  ? 
Am  I  a  young,  thoughtless  scamp,  to  make 
sport  of  a  good  girl  ?  I  take  you  as  my 
Christian  wedded  wife,  —  that  is  to  say," 
be  added,  rather  anxiously,  "  if  you  will 
have  me  ?  " 

Diirten  let  her  hands  fall  and  looked  at 
him  with  a  doubtful  anxiety,  as  if  a  beau- 
tiful, comforting  word,  which  had  echoed 
through  her  quiet  life  and  hopes,  were  not 
true,  and  would  presently  show. itself  a  lie. 

"You  will  not,  and  you  cannot,"  she 
said,  and  would  have  gone ;  but  the  Con- 
rector caught  her  and  drew  her  down  on 
his  knee  and  kissed  her :  *'  I  will  and  I  can ; 
but  will  you,  Durten?  " — and  he  kissed 
her  again,  —  '*  will  you  ?  " 

She  hid  her  face  on  his  breast,  and  he 
asked  once  more,  "  Will  you,  Durten  ?  *' 

"  Yes,  yes ! "  she  answered,  from  the 
depths  of  her  heart ;  and  she  sprang  up 
and  tore  herself  loose,  and  rushed  out  of 
the  room  and  up  the  stairway  to  her  little 
attic,  as  if  the  nend  were  after  her.  She 
bolted  the  door,  and  threw  herself  on  her 
knees:  "Lead  us  not  into  temptation  1" 
She  would  pray,  she  would  give  thanks, 
she  would  give  earnest  thanks ;  and  it  kept 
darting  through  her  bead  that  it  was  all  a 
delusion,  that  it  could  not  be  so,  that  she 
must  awake  from  the  dream,  which  with- 
out sense  or  reason  she  had  dreamed  so 
long.  She  the  Herr  Conrector's  wife? 
u  Lead  us  not  into  temptation !  **  It  could 
not  be,  it  was  not  possible ;  it  seemed  to 
her  as  if  all  the  world  stood  around  and 
laughed  in  her  face.    And  yet !    He  had 


said  so  himself  and  he  was  so  brave  and 
so  honorable,  never  in  his  life  had  a  lie 
passed  his  lips ;  she  had  looked  up  to  him 
as  he  stood  so  far  above  her,  and  now  he 
had  8 1 retched  out  his  hand  to  draw  her  up 
to  himself,,  and  she  should  share  in  all  that 
he  was  and  all  that  he  hadl  She  could 
not  believe  it,  she  could  not  cqmprehend 
it.  And  yet  she  must  believe  it,  for  she 
heard  him  walking  up  and  down  the  pas- 
sage, playing  on  his  violin,  playing  lively 
airs  on  his  violin.  Yes,  she  must  believe 
it,  and  the  tears  started  from  her  eyes,  and 
she  prayed  and  gave  thanks  out  of  a  full 
heart;  and  the  quarrel  of  day  before  yes- 
terday came  into  her  mind,  and  all  the 
little  squabbles  she  had  had  with  him 
when  he*  had  not  agreed  with  her,  and  she 
did  penance  for  them  with  hot  tears ;  she 
must  alter  herself,  alter  herself  entirely ! 

The  Herr  Conrector  had  set  Durten's 
lamp  in  the  passage,  and  brought  his  vio- 
lin; and  now  he  walked  up  and  down, 
playing  ioyouslv,  as  if  'the  music  were  an 
echo  of  his  soul ;  for  he  felt  as  free  as  a 
bird,  —  he  had  come  to  a  conclusion ;  "  to 
the  right  conclusion,*'  he  said  to  himself. 
All  which  had  oppressed  him  was  taken 
off,  all  which  had  been  dark  lay  clear  be- 
fore him,  stretching  out  into  the  distance 
in  bright  sunshine.  And  it  seemed,  at 
first,  that  his  old  violin  was  startled  at  so 
much  being  demanded  from  her,  for  she 
knew,  indeed,  that  he  was  merry  some- 
times, but  never  so  merry  as  this.  She 
could  not  understand  it,  and  she  stam- 
mered at  first,  just  like  Diirten ;  but  now 
he  was  in  harmony  with  her,  just  as  with 
Durten,  and  now  she  had  got  into  full 
swing,  and  it  was  as  merry  and  as  jubi- 
lant in  the  old  Conrector-house  as  if  to- 
day were  a  wedding-day. 

As  he  came  again  to  the  street-door,  in 
his  walking  up  and  down,  the  door  opened, 
and  Stining  Btarted  back  at  sight  of  such 
lively  performances,  and  the  Herr  Conrec- 
tor stood  in  the  open  door,  and  played,  — 
what  did  he  care  for  the  world  ?  —  and  he 
played  his  tune  to  the  end,  and  then  took 
the  violin  down  from  his  chin  and  laughed. 

"What?  Are  you  afraid,  Stining? 
Come  in,  child,  —  we  are  very  merry  here." 

"  So  I  see,"  said  Stining ;  "  but  where  is 
DUrten  ?  " 

"I  don't  know,"  said  the  Conrector, 
"  but  she  will  come  soon,'*  and  he  looked 
as  merry  and  confident,  as  if  he  had  the 
whole  world  by  the  string,  and  need  only 
pull  and  it  must  dance. 

•'  Herr,"  said  Stining,  rendered  anxious 
by  the  Conrector's  behavior,  "  she  has  not 
gone  away  yet  ?  " 
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"What  the  devil  I "  cried  he,  "gone 
away  ?  No,  ehe  is  to  stay  here,  stay  nere 
for  ever !  But  what  is  the  matter  ?  "  said 
he,  becoming  more  rational,  "  you  look  so 
excited ! " 

"Good  heavens!  Herr,  do  you  not 
know  V  " 

"  I  know  nothing  —  I  have  but  just  now 
come  home ;  but  I  do  know  something  too, 
and  that " 

"  Have  you  not  heard  of  the  accident  ?  " 

"What  accident?" 

"  How  his  Serene  Highness  was  so  badly 
injured  ?  " 

"  What  ?  what  ?  "  cried  the  Conrector, 
in  his  deepest  bass,  grasping  Stining  by 
the  Bhoulder.     "Injured?     Our    Herr?" 

"  Yes,  but  the  doctor  says,  —  thank  God ! 
—that  it  is  not  so  bad,  the  fright  did  the 
most  of  it." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  the  Conrector,  in 
a  lighter  tone,  "  tell  me ! " 

"Yes,  you  see,  Herr, — but,  good  gra- 
cious I  where  can  Diirten  be  ?  " 

Just  then  Diirten  came  quietly  down  the 
stairs,  —  "  Good  evening,  Stining  I "  — •  and 
went  into  the  Herr  Conrector's  room, 
lighted  the  lamp,  and  sat  down  silently  in 
the  corner,  between  the  stove  and  the 
clock* 

"  Only  think  of  it,  Diirten,"  said  the 
Conrector,  "  our  Serene  Highness  has  met 
with  an  accident.*1 

"Yes,"  said  Stining,  "it  might  have 
been  a  bad  one.  This  afternoon,  about 
two  o'clock,  the  young  Schwerin  Duke  was 
expected,  and  Serene  Highness  had  ridden 
out  as  far  as  the  Tannen-Krug  to  meet 
him.  And  when  the  Schweriner  came,  he 
got  down  from  his  carriage  and  got  in 
with  our  old  Herr,  and  Jochen  Bahnhase 
wanted  to  show  the  Schweriner's  coach- 
man what  he  could  do;  and  he  raced  his 
horses,  and  they  came  running  through  the 
gate  at  the  top  of  their  speed,  and  Wilhelm 
and  Fleischfreter  running  before;  and  as 
they  came  to  our  corner,  —  I  was  standing 
right  in  the  door,  —  he  turned  very  short 
round  the  corner,  and  the  carriage  caught 
in  the  old  deep  gutter,  and  the  axle  of  the 
hind  wheel  broke,  and  there  it  lies.  And 
the  young  Schwerin  Duke  shot  out  of  the 
coach  across  the  street,  and  the  three 
lackeys  behind  flew  into  the  gutter,  so  that 
I  think  they  must  have  broken  their  arms 
and  legs,  —  well,  Niklas  did  have  an  arm 
broken,  —  but  the  young  Duke  was  quickly 
qn  his  feet  again,  and  as  I  came  running 
up,  he  cried,  '  Look  after  the  Duke ! ' 
Dear  heart,  our  old  Herr  lay  there  pale  as 
death,  and  the  blood  running  down  his  I 
cheeks,  for  he  had  bruised  his  head  badly 


a<*ainst  the  window-frame ;  and  when  the 
Duke  and  I  lifted  him  up  he  fainted  away. 
And  the  Duke  gave  orders  he  should  be 
taken  into  the  house,  and  Rand  came  and 
took  hold  with  one  of  the  lackeys  ami  the 
Duke  and  me,  and  we  carried  him  into  our 
house  and  laid  him  on  my  bed." 

"  On  your  bed  ?  "  asked  Diirten. 

"  Yes,  Diirten,"  said  Stining.  "  I  know 
he  treated  us  both  shamefully  yesterday, 
but " 

"  Ob,  I  don't  mean  that ;  I  onlv  mean, 
how  is  it  possible  that  his  Serene  Highness 
should  lie  on  your  bed  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Conrector,  "  necessity 
knows  no  law." 

"  Yes,  the  Duke  said  something  like  that, 
and  he  sent  for  a  doctor ;  and  when  Doc- 
tor 'Hempel  came,  he  opened  a  vein  and 
Raid  it  was  not  exactly  dangerous,  it  was 
from  the  fright,  but  he  must  have  rest, 
and  his  head  must  be  bathed  with  vinegar 
and  water;  and. I  fortunately  had  some 
vinegar,  and  I  bathed  it,  and  after  awhile 
he  became  very  weak  and  fell  into  a  soft 
sleep,  and  then  the  young  Duke  turned 
them  all  out,  and  1  sat  there  with  him 
alone." 

"  You  with  the  young  Duke,  alone  in 
your  room  ?  "  asked  Diirten. 

"  Yes ;  I  was  going  out,  but  he  would 
not  let  me,  and  said  I  must  stay ;  I  had 
such  a  light  hand,  he  said." 

"  Stining,  Stining !  "  said  the  Conrector, 
threatening  with  his  finger.  "He  cer- 
tainly said  more;  he  certainly  said  you 
were  such  a  pretty  little  maiden  ! " 

"Oh,  Herr  Conrector!"  said  Stining, 
blushing. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  Conrector,  "  he 
is  known  as  a  lively  young  gentleman,  and 
very  fond  of  the  ladies." 

"  Oh,  Herr,"  said  Diirten,  shaking  her 
head  as  if  she  must  rebuke  such  a  Tight- 
minded  speech,  "  a  Duke  and  my  sister 
Stining ! " 

"Everything  happens,  Diirten.  Bat 
how  did  it  go  on  ?  "  asked  the  Conrector. 

"  Well,  he  slept  very  quietly  until  aboal 
half-past  five,  and  then  he  waked  and  was 
bright  and  clear,  and  Doctor  Hampel  said 
now  he  could  be  taken  away;  and  then 
they  brought  a  sedan-chair,  and  carried 
him  in  it  to  the  palace.  Yes,  and  as  the 
Duke  took  him  under  the  arm  to  lead  him 
out,  he  looked  around  wildly  in  the  room, 
and  asked  where  he  was. 

" ( With  this  little  maiden/  said  the  Duke; 
'and  she  helped  carry  in  the  dear  Herr 
Cousin,'  Baid  he,  *  and  she  has  taken  cars 
of  you  like  a  daughter,'  said  he.  And 
then  his  Serene  Highness  took  a  long  look 
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at  me,  and  said,  'I  must  hare  Been  yon. 
Well,'  said  be,  '  come  to  the  palace  to- 
morrow and  ask  me  a  favor.' " 

**  Good  heavens !  "  cried  Diirten,  "  and 
70a  never  tell  it  till  now !  " 

"  I  could  not,  sooner ;  for  when  he  was 
gone,  all  the  neighbors  came,  and  I  must 
tell  it  all  over  and  over  again,  and  you 
know  what  father  is :  it  was  a  great  honor 
for  him,  and  he  kept  bringing  people  in,  to 
show  them  the  place  where  his  Serene 
Highness  had  lain ;  and  when  at  last  I  was 
coming  here,  then  Wilhelm  came." 

"  Oh,  I  didn't  mean  that,"  said  Diirten. 
"I  meant  about  the  favor.  That  is  the 
great  thing,  and  by  that  means       ■  " 

"  Good  evening !"  cried  a  voice  in  the 
passage.  "  Good  gracious  1  Are  you  all 
asleep,  Diirten,  and  the  doors  standing 
open  /  " 

Diirten  opened  the  room  door.  "  Who 
is  there?" 

"  Who  else  but  me  ?  I  ran  in  the  back 
way.  I  could  not  —  "  and  Schultsch 
made  her  appearance.  "  Good  heavens ! 
Herr  Conrector,  are  you  back  again  ?  I 
thought  you  were  in  Strelitz.  'You 
shall  see,'  said  I  to  Krischan, '  he  will  not 
come  back  to-night  -with  the  pout,  for  he 
will  not  ride  with  Kunst,  and  possibly  they 
have  put  him  in  prison.'  *  Eh,  what  ?  ' 
said  Krischan,  *  how  you  talk  1 '  And  so  I 
came  over  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
and  —  you  will  excuse  me  —  with  my  old 
apron  on.  I  have  been  busy  all  day,  set- 
ting things  to  rights,  and,  Diirten,  that  is 
the  reason  I  haven't  been  over  before. 
•Oh,  yes,  I  made  a  few  groschens  in  the 
Wood;  but  it  does  not  pay  for  the  trouble, 
the  packing  and  unpacking,  and  then  the 
vexations, — for  instance,  Diirten,  yester- 
day with  his  Serene  Highness  I  " 

"  Frau  Schultz,"  cried  Diirten,  springing 
up  in  keen  distress,  "  you  will  not  i  " 

"  Eh,  what  am  I  saying  ?  I  am  no 
child;  but  I  should  have  been  so  angry, 
in  your  place.  'Krischan,'  said  I,  'if  I 
were  Diirten  Holzen,  you  should  see  1 ' 
'  Yea,'  said  he,  *  we  should  see  pretty  do- 
ings,' said  he;  'you  poured  the  strong- 
beer  all  over  Band's  white  stockings,' 
said  he, '  and  the  flies  were  standing  on 
them,  thick  as  your  fist,'  said  he,  'and 
Diirten  is  more  sensible  than  you  are.' " 

"  Frau  Schultz,"  interrupted  the  Herr 
Conrector  quickly,  as  she  left  him  a  mo- 
ment's time,  "what  is  this?  What  has 
his  Serene  Highness  to  do  with  my  Diir- 
ten V  " 

Diirten  was  in  great  distress,  and  tried, 
to  get  away ;  but  Schultsch  stood  square 
in  the  doorway.    "  Herr  Conrector, '  What 


1  wot  not  makes  me  not  hot,'  and  if  you 
knew  it,  you  would  be  hot  enough ;  but 
not  a  word  1  I  shall  not  say  a  word  1 " 

"  Diirten,1'  asked  the  Conrector,  earnest- 
ly, —  for  it  shot  through  his  mind  that  this 
might  havi  some  connection  with  Diirten 's 
wish  to  leave  him,  —  "  what  happened  out 
in  the  Wood  ?  How  did  his  Highness  vex 
you  ?  " 

Stining  sprang  forward.  "  Herr  Con- 
rector, it  was  about  me  and  Halsband  ! " 
and  she  told  her  own  disgrace  in  order  to 
save  her  sister,  and  let  Diirten  get  oft  and 
closed  with  the  account  of  Halsband  being 
thrown  into  the  boat 

"Yes,"  said  Schultsch,  "and  Serene 
Highness  would  have  had  him  thrown  into 
the  dungeon  again;  but  he  didn't  do  it, 
because  he  couldn't  spare  him,  on  account 
of  the  reception  of  the  Schwerin  Duke  — 
a  fine  reception!  almost  breaking  his 
neck!  Pity  that  Rand  didn't  get  his 
share;  for,  only  think,  Herr  Conrector, 
this  morning,  when  I  was  thinking  no 
harm  and  came  into  the  room  about  my 
business,  there  sat  that  old  serpent  of  a 
Kammerdiener  behind  the  table  again, 
with  a  bottle  of  strong  beer,  insinuating 
himself  into  Krischan 's  favor;  but  I  gave 
him  a  piece  of  my  mind.  '  You  and  your 
Serene  Highness  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourselves,'  said  I, '  for  disgracing  a  couple 
of  respectable  bnrgher's  daughters  in  that 
way ;  and  you  have  lost  one  of  them  her 
good  place,  for  she  cannot  stay  with  the 
Herr  Conrector  any  longer,'  said  I.  And, 
Diirten,  you  cannot  stay  here  any  long- 
er." 

Diirten  was  a  resolute  majden,  but  wheu 
all  this  was  dragged  out  before  the  Con- 
rector's  eyes,  she  grew  very  weak.  She 
turned  pale  as  death,  and  raised  her  hands 
imploringly  to  Schultsch. 

"  Frau  Schultz,  I  beg  of  you " 

"  No,  Diirten,"  said  Schultsch,  with  great 
dignity,  "  no  begging  and  beseeching  will 
help  you;  you  must  go.  I  am  an  old 
woman,  and  not  likely  to  talk  much  about 
it ;  but  everybody  knows  it,  and  I  knew 
your  blessed  mother  well  enough,  and  if 
she  stood  here,  she  would  certainly  say, 
'  Frau  Schultz  is  right ;  Diirten  must  go ; 
for  she  would  make  the  Herr  Conrector 
talked  about  if  she  didn't.' " 

"  Good  heavens  I "  cried  the  Conrector, 
rushing  up  to  Schultsch,  "  what  stupid  non- 
sense is  this?  Why  should  people  talk 
about  me  ?    Why  should  Diirten  go  ?  " 

"  God  preserve  us,  Herr  Conrector  1 " 
said  Schultsch,  starting  back, "  I  said  noth- 
ing ;  I  did  not  say  a  word ;  but  when  Se- 
rene Highness  said,  in  my  booth  in  the 
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Wood,  before  all  the  people,  that  Diirten 
would  positively  marry  you,  then  — —  ° 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense  1 "  cried  the  Con- 
rector,  going  up  to  Durten,  who  had  sunk 
into  a  chair  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  "  Durten  will  not  marsf  me  —  1 
will  marry  Durten.  Durten,  my  dear 
Durten,  let  people  talk !  We  need  make 
no  secret  of  it ;  what  I  do,  I  always  do 
openly ;  and  everybody  may  know  that  you 
are  my  bride,  and  that  you  shall  be  my 
wife." 

Stining  began  to  weep  bitterly  when 
she  heard  these  words.  Schnltsch  stood 
for  a  moment  confounded,  and  whatever 
her  Krischan  might  say,  her  mouth  was 
bridled,  although  it  was  wide  open,  and 
her  eyes  stared  wildly  around ;  but  when 
she  saw  the  Conrector  giving  Durten  a 
kiss,  she  believed  that  he  was  making 
sport  of  her  and  trying  to  fool  her.  She 
put  her  hands  on  her  sides,  threw  her  head 
Dock,  and  said,  "Yea,  I  know  very  well. 
You  think  I  am  such  a  fool  you  can  make 
game  of  me ;  but  if  I  am  not  so  learned  as 
you,  I  know  that  you  will  only  hurt  Dur- 
ten by  such  jests.  And  what  I  have  said  I 
have  said;  and  I  shall  say  nothing,  and 
now  I  can  go." 

"  Frau  Schultz,"  said  the  Conrector,  "  it 
is  solemn  earnest,  and  the  whole  world 
may  know  it,  and  you  can  tell  them.  Diir- 
ten,  isn't  it  earnest  ?  " 

And  Durten  leaned  towards  him,  saying, 
a  Yes,  yes;  but  I  cannot  believe  it  myself." 
And  Stining  ran  up  to  her  sister,  and 
kissed  and  embraced  her,  and  Schnltsch 
made  a  venturesome  attempt  to  whirl 
round  on  her  heels,  but  got  only  half  way, 
and  clapped  her  hands,  and  cried : 

"  And  you  tell  me  this  at  eleven  o'clock 
at  night,  when  everybody  is  asleep  I 
when  there  is  nobody  in  our  tap-room ! 
And  I  must  Bleep  to-night,  with  all  this 
on  my  mind,  and  nobody,  to  tell  it  tol 
Good  heavens  1  Krischan  may  possibly  be 
awake  still.  Good  night,  —  I  have  no  time 
to  spare,  —  good-night ! " 

u  Good-night  I "  laughed  the  Conrector 
behind  her.  "  You  can  tell  it  to  the  night- 
watchman  ;  he  can  trumpet  it." 

When  she  was  gone  tney  began  to  talk 
and  to  ask  questions  —  and  Diirten  kept 
saying  "  Herr  Conrector  "  and  u  Sie,"  and 
when  the  Herr  Conrector  punished  her 
with  a  kiss  for  not  calling  him  "  Dn,"  she 
said  "  Herr  Conrector  "  and  "  Du ; "  but 
she  could  not  yet  leave  off  the  "  Herr  Con- 
rector;" her  reverence  for  him  lay  too 
deep  in  her  heart.  And  when  Stining,  af- 
ter much  questioning,  came  out  with  the 
story,  of  how  his    Serene    Highness  had 


treated  Durten  so  shamefully  in  the  Wood, 
the  Herr  Conrector  placed  himself  before 
Durten,  and  said  impressively,  M  If  he  has 
brought  disgrace  upon  you,  he  shall  re- 
move it,  I  promise  you." 

And  Stining  was  so  merry,  on  Diirten's 
account,  and  joked  her,  and  leaned  over 
to  the  .Conrector  and  whispered,  M  Serene 
Highness  was  not  so  far  wrong ;  she  has 
borne  yon  in  her  heart  this  long  time." 

And  Durten  heard  it,  and  turned  fiery 
red :  "  Stining,  Stining  1  You  talk  like  a 
foolish  child.'1 

But  Stining  laughed,  and  said,  "Chil- 
dren and  fools  speak  the  truth.  The  fools, 
who  could  have  known  nothing  at  all 
about  it,  have  spoken  it,  and  I,  who  have 
known  it  all  along,  may  speak  of  it  now." 

Durten  surrendered,  but  got  up,  saying 
that  it  was  bed-time.  The  Herr  Conrec- 
tor made  objections,  but  Durten  said : 

"  No,  Herr  Conrector,  you  are " 

And  the  Herr  Conrector  would  have 
punished  her  with  a  kiss;  but  Diirten 
slipped  through  under  his  arms : 

M  Thou  art  weary  also."  And  they  were 
gone. 

And  out  at  the  back  door,  Durten  said, 
"  Stining,  you  sleep  here  to-night,  and  I 
will  go  to  father." 

"But,  Durten " 

"  No,  Stining,  the  world  has  its  rights ; 
to-morrow  we  will  talk  the  matter  over 
again.    Good-night  1 " 

chapter  xin. 

Hofrath  Alrmann  gets  his  Serene  Highness  n  8 
tight  plaoe.—  His  Serene  Highness  indulges  in  • 
singular  amusement.  —  What  sort  of  man  Fried* 
rich  Franc  was.  — -  Baker  Schulti  makes  excuses 
for  his  baking-apron,  and  old  Cooper  Holzen  sits 
on  the  Bame  chair  with  his  Highness.  —  H  ow  the 
Herr  Court-poet  Kagebein  gives  our  Serene  High- 
nets  a  great  pleasure.  —  what  FrWricb  Frans 
can  do,  he  does.  —The  Conrector  and  Durten.  and 
the  runner  and  Stining  also  give  his  Serene  High- 
ness a  great  pleasure.  —  A  blessed  day  for  W* 
trothal8.  —  The  world  turns  over,  and  what  lies 
underneath  must  come  uppermost.  —  Old  Cooper 
Holzen  drinks  real  wine,  at  which  Durten  It 
greatly  alarmed.  —  "  Unser  Ausgang  segue  Gott, 
Unser  Kingang.  gliecaer-maasea  "  and  that  is  the 
end  of  the  story. 

Wbtex  his  Serene  Highness  returned 
from  the  Wood,  he  was  strongly  inclined 
to  throw  the  nunner  into  prison  again,  as 
Schultsch  had  narrated;  but  he  reflected 
that  he  could  not  spare  him,  on  account  of 
the  reception.  There  were  also  many  other 
things  which  must  be  attended  to,  that  he 
might  entertain  his  distinguished  guest  in 
a  becoming  manner ;  and  the  first  requisite, 
of  course,  was  money.  Rand  was  sent 
out,  therefore,  to  search  for  the  Hofratb, 
and  finally  returned  with  him. 
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The  Hofrath  was  this  evening  far  more 
ceremonious  in  his  manner  than  usual,  for 
he  was  generally  very  much  at  his  ease 
with  his  Highness, — too  muob  at  his  ease, 
people  said;  but  whether  it  was  that  be 
had  drunk  too  much  punch  in  Kunst's 
booth,  and  did  not  wish  it  to  be  observed, 
or  that  he  was  afraid  that  his  Highness 
woold  turn  his  jest  into  earnest,  and  really 
let  him  fall  into  disfavor,  or  that  he  be- 
lieved himself  likely,  by  such  a  demeanor, 
to  drive  a  more  profitable  bargain  for  his 
interest,  or  that  he  had  something  else  in 
his  head,  —  how  should  I  know  ?  Enough, 
he  stood  there,  stiff  as  a  pole,  and  bowed 
like  a  clasp  knife. 

His  Highness  was  very  gracious  to- 
wards him,  and  finally  asked  him,  seeing 
that  he  did  not  relax  from  his  stern  de- 
meanor, what  was  the  matter  ?  The  Hof- 
rath  drew  down  his  mouth,  elevated  his 
shoulders  and  his  eyebrows,  as  if  the  bur- 
den which  lay  upon  him  were  too  heavy 
for  his  failing  strength,  and  said  the  hard 
times,  and  the  disfavor  of  his  Serene  High- 
ness,—-these  were  what  oppressed  him. 

The  hard  times,  said  his  Highness,  could 
not  oppress  him,  he  knew  that ;  and  as  for 
the  disfavor,  he  had  removed  it;  he  had 
told  him  expressly  he  should  ask  a  favor, 
and  he  had  done  so. 

"  And  I  thank  your  Serene  Highness  for 
it,  with  the  deepest  reverence,"  said  the 
Hofrath,  with  another  clasp-knife  bow ; 
<•  but  the  favor  which  I  would  moat  humbly 
beseech  is  not  one  which  I  could  mention 
before  all  the  world.1' 

44  Well,  then,  ask  it  now  1 "  said  his  High- 
ness graciously. 

"Yes,"  said  the  Hofrath,  with  much 
turning  and  twisting, "  it  is  rumored  in 
the  city  that  I  have  fallen  into  disfavor  on 
account  of  my  contemplated  marriage ;  and 
my  wife  that  is  to  be,  she  sits  the  whole 
day  and  cries,  till  it  would  move  a  stone 
to  pity ;  and  if  it  goes  on  like  that,  it  may 
happen  that  she  will  have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  me." 

44  Let  her  go,  then ;  you  are  better  with- 
out her." 

44  Yes,  your  Serene  Highness,  it  is  very 
easy  for  your  Serene  Highness  to  say  that ; 
but  she  has  a  good  bit  of  money,  and  if 
I  am  to  raise  money,  I  must  fall  back  on 
her  for  it." 

44  Hm,  hm,'*  said  his  Highness.  "  You 
know  I  am  not  much  in  favor  of  having 
those  about  me  marry1;  but — but  —  then 
take  her  1 " 

44  Yes ;  that  will  do,  if  your  Serene  High- 
ness will  remove  the  disfavor,  and  give  her 
a  proof  of  it  by  allowing  me  to   present 


her  to  you;  then  you  could  say  to  her, 
yourself,  that  your  favor  should  always 
shine  upon  us." 

44  Well,  for  all  I  care  1  Then  you  can 
bring  your  sweetheart  here — at  some 
convenient  opportunity." 

44  Yes,"  said  the  Hofrath,  "  and  at  the 
same  convenient  opportunity  I  can  also 
bring  the  money  that  Rand  was  speaking 
to  me  about." 

44  The  devil  you  can ! "  cried  his  High- 
ness. "I  must  have  the  money  to-mor- 
row." 

44  Yes,  Serene  Highness,"  said  the  Hof- 
rath, looking  much  distressed, 4i  but  I  can- 
not raise  it;  for  until  she  is  sure  of  your 
favor  she  will  not  give  up  her  papers,  and 
I  must  go  to  StreUtz  first,  for  there  is  no 
money  to  be  had  here.  And  if  I  should 
go  to-morrow,  then  day  after  to-morrow  I 
could  present  my  future  wife  to  your  High- 
ness." 

44 Oh,  how  wise  you  are!"  cried  his 
Highness.  "I  expect  a  visit  from  the 
Duke  of  Mechlenburg-Schwerin." 

44  Yes,  Serene  Highness,"  said  the  Hof- 
rath, looking  with  one  eye  rather  slyly  and 
not  very  respectfully  at  the  princely  Herr, 
as  he  ran  about  the  room  in  his  vexation, 
44 1  meant  with  the  money  too." 

44 Well,  then  cornel  Come,  for  the 
devil's  sake,  with  your  charmer  I  "  cried 
his  Highness ;  and  he  ran  out  of  the  room, 
and  scolded  about  in  his  apartments,  while 
he  saw  that  everything  was  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  his  Herr  Cousin.  But 
this  did  not.  last  long,  for  he  put  himself 
into  high  good  humor  by  a  singular  amuse- 
ment which  occurred  to  him;  namely, 
squirting  water  with  a  syringe,  through 
the  keyhole,  on  the  women  folks  who  were 
scrubbing  the  floor. 

We  have  now  discovered  what  was  Hof- 
rath Altmann's  most  important  reason  for 
going  with  Eunst  to  Strelitz,  and  Stining 
has  truly  related  the  accident  which  his 
Highness  met  with  on  the  next  afternoon  ; 
so  that  we  need  merely  mention  that  his 
Highness,  when  he  was  taken  to  the  pal- 
ace, although  still  a  little  weak,  but  yet 
sound  at  the  heart,  lay  on  bis  sofa,  and 
gradually  so  far  recovered  that  he  listened 
kindly  to  Friedricb  Franz's  merry  talk, 
and  even  laughed  at  his  jokes. 

Friedrich  Franz  of  Meohlenburg- 
Schwprin  was  a  young,  lively  gentleman 
of  much  wit  and  intelligence,  which  he 
retained  even  to  extreme  old  age ;  so  that 
many  good. stories  about  him  are  still  in 
circulation  in  the  country,  which  show  that 
he  understood  well  how,  by  a  few  timely 
words,  to  make  himself  beloved  by  those 
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about  him  and  in  his  realm.  In  reference 
to  hi 8  government,  there  were  weak  places 
to  be  found  here  and  there ;  but  the  Mech- 
len burgers  have  long  forgotten  them,  and 
when  one  speaks  of  him,  the  old  people, 
who  remember  him,  grow  younger  as  the 
pleasant  recollections  rise  before  them.  I 
also  knew  him,  and,  through  the  kindness 
of  a  couple  of  ladies,  I  received  a  present 
of  a  meerschaum  pipe-head  which  he  him- 
self formerly  smoked;  and  whenever  I 
feel  a  little  out  of  spirits,  I  screw  on  the 
head,  and  with  the  smoke  rise  before  me 
all  sorts  of  cheerful  recollections  of  old 
Mechlenburg  and  the  old  times  when 
Friedrich  Frajiz  ruled,  and  there  was  not 
such  strife  and  contention  in  the  land.  He 
was  a  little,  slender,  neat-looking  man  at 
this  time,  and  his  body  was  as  vivacious  as 
his  spirits,.  In  this  respect  his  Serene 
Highness  could  scarcely  compare  with 
him;  and  in  other  respects  he  was  the 
exact  opposite  of  his  Serene  Highness  — 
he  was  extremely  fond  of  the  ladies. 

When  Friedrich  Franz  arose,  the  next 
morning,  and  inquired  after  the  health  of 
his  Serene  Highness,  he  was  informed 
that  his  Highness  had  slept  very  well,  and 
was  making  his  toilet.  The  Schwerin 
Duke  walked  out  of  doors,  a  little  way 
from  the  palace,  and  amused  himself  in 
contemplating  the  Rathhaus ;  and  as  he 
was  sauntering  up  and  down,  Baker 
Schultz  came  up  with  his  baking-apron 
on,  and  said,  "  Begging  your  pardon, 
could  you  tell  me  where  Rand  is  ?  " 

"The  Karamerdiener?" 

"  Yes ;  I  want  to  ask  him  how  it  iB  with 
Serene  Highness." 

"  Well,  ray  good  friend,  very  well !  The 
Duke  has  slept  well,  and  is  now  getting 
up." 

And  old  Cooper  Holzen,  who  had  seen 
the  young  Duke  in  his  house  yesterday, 
came  up  and  asked,  "  Herr  Serene  High- 
nesB,  how  is  our  Serene  Highness  ?  '* 

."He  is  quite  well,  my  good  old  friend. 
Tell  me,  are  you  not  the  old  man  into  whose 
house  we  carried  the  Duke  yesterday  ?  " 

44  Yes,  Serene  Highness,  lam  the  one." 

"  Then  greet  your  pretty  daughter,  and 
tell  her  she  must  come  to-day  and  ask  for 
her  favor.  I  should  like  to  see  her  once 
more." 

"Neighbor,"  said  Baker  Schnltz,  pulling 
the  cooper  by  the  coat-tails,  "  who  is  that 
you  were  speaking  with  ?  " 

' "  Eh  ?  "  whispered  the  old  cooper,  and 
smote  himself  on  the  breast,  "  that  is  the 
Schwerin  Duke." 

"You  will  excuse  me,  most  gracious 
Herr,"  said  the  baker,  aloud,  with  the  best 


bow  he  was  capable  of  making,  M  for  speak- 
ing  to  you  in  my  baking-apron." 

"  No  harm  done,"  said  Friedrich  Franz, 
"  Well,  good  morning,  good  people  t "  and 
he  returned  to  the  palace. 

"  Neighbor,"  Baid  Baker  Schultz  to  the 
cooper,  "  I  don't  know  what  to  think  of  it, 
for  my  old  woman  was  fairly  wild  last  even- 
ing ;  is  it  true,  what  she  said  —  but  if  you 
know  nothing  about  it,  don't  be  alarmed! 
—  is  it  true  that  the  Conrector  is  going 
to  marry  your  Dtirten  ?  " 

"  Schultz,"  said  the  old  cooper,  who  was 
quite  dazzled  by  the  honors  which  had 
rained  into  his.  kettle  since  yesterday, 
"  Schultz,  why  should  not  Diirten  marry 
the  Conrector,  when  Serene  Highness  him- 
self has  lain  on  my  Stining's  bed,  and  the 
Schwerin  Duke  talks  to  me  like  a  friend  ?  n 
and  with  that  he  looked  at  the  baker,  as 
if  Schultz  were  a  boy  compared  to  him. 

"Neighbor,19  said  Schultz,  quietly, 
"  you  must  excuse  me,  but  you  were  al- 
ways a  great  fool,  and  now  you  seem  to  be 
quite  cracked ; "  and  he  was  turning  away, 
when  the  new  Court-poet,  Kagebein,  came 
up  to  them  and  inquired  after  the  health 
of  his  Serene  Highness. 

"  You  must  ask  my  neighbor  Holzen," 
said  Schultz,  "  for,  since  yesterday  after* 
noon,  he  sits  in  the  same  chair  with  his 
Serene  Highness." 

And  Kagebein  turned  to  the  cooper,  and 
others  came  and  made  inquiries,  and  old 
Holzen  stood  there  like  a  turkey  among 
ducks,  and  said,  "  Thank  you  very  much, 
friends ;  go  home  in  peace  t  The  Schwe- 
riner  has  himself  tola :  Serene  Highness  is 
quite  well." 

Then  he  went  away  and  considered  the 
question  whether  his  Stining  should  not 
ask,  as  a  favor,  for  his  old  house  and  yard 
and  garden,  and  whether,  as  father-in-law, 
when  his  Dtirten  should  marry  the  Con- 
rector and  Cantor,  he  ought  not  to  have 
some  little  title  himself. 

The  company*  in  the  market-place  was 
now  increased  by  the  addition  of  Hofrath 
Altmann,  who  came  out  of  the  palace  and 
related  that  he  had  spoken  with  his  High- 
ness, at  hi 8  levee ;  "  and,1'  he  added  to 
Kagebein,  but  loud  enough  for  other  people 
to  hear,  "  within  an  hour  I  am  to  have  the 
honor  of  presenting  my  future  wife  to  his 
Serene  Highness." 

"  Impossible  1 "  cried  the  Court-poet. 
"  Tell  me,  my  dear  friend,  what  do  you 
mean  ?  How  would  it  do,  if  I  should  co 
to  return  thanks  for  my  title,  or  to  oflvr 
congratulations  on  his  happy  recovery  this 
morning,  and  unite  with  this  a  humble 
presentation  of  my  promised  Dorimene  ?  * 
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"  Korlin  Soltmann  ?  "  cried  the  Hofrath, 
startled  at  the  audacity  of  the  poet  in  pro- 
posing to  present  a  lady  to  his  Serene 
Highness  in  such  will-he  nill-he  fashion; 
but  his  love  of  a  joke  soon  got  the  upper 
hand,  and  he  clapped  K'agebein  on  the 
shoulder,  and  cried,  "  That  is  a  good  idea ! 
Do  itl  Give  the  old  gentleman  a  great 
pleasure  !  But,  look  here,  —  I  must  go 
first,  and  you  come  afterwards;  for  it 
wouldn't  suit  me  to  have  you  go  first  with 
your  poetry,  when  I  must  follow  in  plain 
prose  I " 

Kagebein  promised  not  to  anticipate  the 
Hofrath,  and  they  parted  in  high  good 
humor. 

His  Serene  Highness  had  really  got  up, 
feeling  quite  well  and  cheerful.  The  Hot- 
rath  had  been  at  his  levee,  and  had  brought 
the  money.  His  Highness  had  signed  the 
papers  with  a  light  heart,  and  now  he  was 
in  such  a  frolicsome  mood,  and  felt  as  if 
he  could  run  about  merrily  all  day  with 
his  beloved  Herr  Cousin,  and  be  a  match 
for  him  in  every  respect ;  but  —  but  —  Se- 
rene Highness,  that  will  not  do  !  Rand, 
the  brave  old  Kammerdiener  ftand,  exer- 
cised his  judgment;  and  it  was  necessary, 
for  the  stronger  and  merrier  his  Highness 
became,  so  much  the  more  softly  and 
lightly  must  Rand  walk,  and  when  his 
Highness  was  in  low  spirits,  Rand  sat  on 
his  high  horse.  He  must  needs  depress 
his  gracious  Herr  a  little,  in  order  to  ap- 
pear in  a  better  light  himself  before  the 
hchwerin  company. 

**  Serene  Highness,"  said  he,  when  he 
was  alone  with  his  master,  —  and  he  placed 
himself  before  him,  and  looked  at  him  with 
stern  impressiveness,  as  if  his  duty  as  an 
old,  faithful  servant  required  him  to  see 
that  everything  was  done  properly, — 
u  what  shall  be  done  with  Haisband  ?  If  it 
pleases  you  to  have  him  dancing  round, 
under  your  very  nose,  —  for  all  I  care 1 
And  we  shall  not  need  him  to-day,  and  he 
might  as  well  be  put  in  the  dungeon; 
but  —  for  all  I  care  1 " 

44  Why  shall  we  not  need  him  to-day  ?  " 
asked  his  Highness,  rather  crossly. 

u  Why,  we  shall  not  drive  out,  to-day. 
I  should  think  we  had  enough  of  it  yester- 
day; though  if  people  choose  to  break 
their  bones,  it  is  nothing  to  me ! " 

u  Hold  your  tongue  T"  cried  his  High- 
ness, with  a  good  deal  more  vexation. 
u  We  must  leave  that  to  our  beloved  Herr 
Cousin." 

44  Yes,  we  can  do  that,  we  oan  be  tossed 
out  by  the  mares  again,  —  for  all  I  care ; 
it  will  be  a  very  pleasant  amusement,  es- 
pecially in  the  storm,  which  seems  to  be 


gathering  by  degrees ; "  and  the.  careful 
old  man  elevated  his  eyebrows,  and-looked 
thoughtfully  at  the  heavens. 

"  What  ?  "  asked  his  Highness  anxiously. 
"Do  you  think  we  shall  have  a  thunder- 
storm V  " 

"  Eh,  what  do  I  know  ?  Johann  Strasen 
said,  day  before  yesterday,  on  the  lake,  we 
should  get  one  to-day;  and  the  Hofrath 
said,  this  morning,  it  was  very  sultry ." 

"Ah,  the  Hofrath  1  What  does  he 
know  ?  " 

"  How  should  I  know  what  he  knows  ?  " 
said  Rand,  and  pretended  to  be  going,  but 
turned  back  suddenly.  "  But  what  I  want- 
ed to  ask  —  is  it  true,  that«he  is  going  to 
present  his  sweetheart  to  Serene  Highness 
this  morning  ?  And  am  I  to  let  in  women- 
folks here  ?  " 

44  Yes,*  you  donkey  1 "  cried  his  Highness, 
whose  patience  was  exhausted. 

"It  never  happened  so  before,"  said 
Rand,  taking  hold  of  the  door-handle. 

**  If  I  command  it,  it  shall  happen  I  I 
am  master  1  And  if  I  let  women  come  in 
here,  they  shall  come  in !  " 

"  Well,"  said  Rand,  "  for  all  I  care !  " 
and  he  went  oQ  having  succeeded  in  work- 
ing up  his  Highness  into  a  state  of  vexa- 
tion and  anxious  unreBt,  as  satisfactory  as 
he  could  desire. 

Friedrich  Franz  now  came  in  and  greet- 
ed the  old  gentleman  in  a  friendly  way, 
and  the  old  Herr  allowed  himself,  for  the 
moment,  to  be  cheered  up  a  little  by  the 
lively  young  Herr,  and  they  took  their 
breakfast  together.  And  Friedrich  Franz 
took  occasion  to  remark  that  the  Herr 
Cousin  had  very  good  subjects,  who 
seemed  to  regard  him  with  great  affection, 
for  there  were  quite  a  crowd  of  them 
standing  outside,  before  the  palace,  to  in- 
quire after  the  health  of  his  Highness. 

Oh,  yes,  said  his  Highness,  the  subjects 
Vere  well  enough,  that  is  to  say,  the  men 
folks;  but  the  women  folks  were  always 
making  him  trouble,  —  there  was  always 
something  the  matter,  and  they  were  the 
plague  of  his  life. 

**  Now,  Herr-Cousin,"  said  the  Duke  of 
Schwerin,  **  the  young  women  I  have  seen 
this  morning  on  the  market-place  pleased 
me  very  much,  —  but  New-Brandenburg 
has  the  reputation,  all  over  the  country, 
of  having  the  prettiest  girls  to  show,  — 
and  that  pretty  child,  who  nursed  you  so 
tenderly  after  the  accident  yesterday,— 
parole  (Thonneur  !  —  she  might  set  up  for 
a  distinguished  beauty,  anywhere." 

"  I  did  not  notice  her,  particularly,"  said 
his  Highness  rather  snappishly ;  "  I  never 
trouble  myself  about  such  things. 
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"  Ah,"  said  Friedrich  Franz,  "  the  Herr 
Cousin  will  Boon  open  his  eyes,  when  the 
little,  soft,  white  dove  flutters  in." 

"  How  ?  "  asked  his  Highness,  in  aston- 
ishment, for  he  had  entirely  forgotten  Sti- 
fling, "flutter  in  here  ?  here,  in  my  palace  ?  " 

"Herr  Cousin  promised  her  a  favor." 

"  Then  we  did  it  in  our  uncomprehend- 
ing ignorance  I "  exclaimed  his  Highness, 
very  angry  with  himself.  "  God  preserve 
us  1    Is  she  coming  here  to-day,  too  ?  " 

"  Serene  Highness,"  said  Rand,  entering. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  cried  his  High- 
ness, advancing  upon  him  hastily  and  an- 
grily. Rand  would  gladly  have  tormented 
him  a  little  fb(  this  hasty  temper ;  but  the 
presence  of  the  Schwann  Duke  left  him  no 
opportunity;  he  merely  said,  in  a  very 
humble  and  melancholy  way,  "Ah,  .Se- 
rene Highness,  I  was  only  going  to  say, 
we  shall  have  a  thunder-storm  to-day." 

"Lieber  Gott  1 "  cried  nis  Highness,  his 
heat  quite  cooling  down,  "  that  too  1 " 

''  Yes,  and  then  the  Hofrath  is  out  there 
with " 

"  Eh,  what  ?  Let  them  in,  for  the  devil's 
sake,  that  we  may  have  it  over  with  !  " 

Rand  departed,  and  Friedrich  Franz  in- 
quired, "  What  is  it,  then  V  " 

"  Eh,  what  should  it  be  ?  "  said  his  High- 
ness, with  evident  vexation,  —  u  another 
woman ! " 

Here  the  Hofrath  entered ;  not  quite  so 
much  at  his  ease  as  formerly,  nor  yet  so 
stiff  as  the  day  before,  when  he  was  re- 
quired to  raise  money ;  and  he  spoke  High 
German,  and  on  his  arm  he  had  a  pretty 
little  woman,  in  the  prime  of  life,  some- 
where between  thirty  and  fifty,  who  had 
made  herself  very  neat,  and  courtesied 
with  the  deepest  reverence  before  his  High- 
ness, as  if  she  understood  very  well  on 
what  terms  she  was  admitted. 


«  The  high  favor "  began  the  Hof- 
rath, with  his  deepest  bow. 

"  Yes,  it  is  all  right,  it  is  very  good,"  in- 
terrupted his  Highness,  still  a  little  out  of 
humor,  but  yet  favorably  impressed  by 
their  deferential  respect. 

"  They  are  going  to  be  married,"  said 
he,  briefly,  to  the  Duke. 

"  So,  so  ?  "  said  the  latter,  and  went  op 
gayiy  to  the  pair.  "  Let  me  congratulate 
you  on  your  new  marriage." 

"  New  marriage ! "  interposed  his  High- 
ness, rather  spitefully;  "it  is  his  fourth  I 
They  have  good  courage  I  Well,  well,"  he 
added,  turning  to  the  Hofrath,  "  it  is  all 
very  well,  very  fine  I " 

"  With  the  deepest  gratitude  and  re- 
spect,"  began  the  Hofrath  again,  with  an- 
other bow,  "  I  venture  to  express  the  hope 
that  we  may  see  your  Serene  Highness  at 
our  wedding." 

"What?  What?  We?  TTcatawed- 
dins ! " 

"I  should  not  wait  to  be  asked  twice,1* 
interposed  Friedrich  Franz,  cheerfully, 
"  and  I  should  claim  the  first  dance  with 
the  fair  bride ! " 

The  bride  courtesied,  and  the  Hofrath 
bowed,  and  said,  "  Tfoe  distinguished  favor 
with  which  Serene  Highness  has  regarded 
me,  and  his  kindness  this  morning,  when  I 
had  the  happiness  to  be  present  at  his 
levee " 

"  Yes,  it  is  all  good,  very  good,"  inter- 
rupted his  Highness,  for  he  feared  that  the 
Hofrath  might  let  oat  that  he  had  brought 
him  money;  and  because  he  might  find 
him  again  quite  indispensable,  he  contin- 
ued, "  Well,  we  will  see ;  if  it  is  possible,  I 
will  come." 

Then  the  presentation  was  over,  and  the 
happy  pair  courtesied  and  x  bowed  them- 
selves out  of  the  door. 


THE  PINE. 
Thi  mountain  owns  its  oread,  and  the  stream 

Its  naiad;  io,  the  dryad  of  the  pine! 

How  stern  and  lofty!  sorrow  how  divine 
Its  murmuring*  speak :  but  let  the  lightning 

shine 
Around  it,  and  the  storm  hold  fearful  reign, 
Lo,  the  proud  warrior!  with  what  calm  disdain 
He  braves  the  utmost  fury!  all  forgot 
His  sorrow,  for  great  souls  remember  not 


Their  trials  when  great  troubles  oome;  they  oafl 
The  poised  soul  up;  and  great  hearts  do  not 

bow 

To  tempests,  but  with  calm,  uplifted  brow 

Dare  the*  wild  worst;  dark,  stormy  troubles  fiifl 

Upon  the  strong  to  try  them;  weakness  bends; 

Strength  grows  more  strong,  and  vain  the  storm 

its  fury  spends. 

Dublin  University  Maftslne. 
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PART   II. 

In  spite  of  the  tortuous  nature  of  hie 
political  actions  and  the  blots  upon  his 
private  character,  JSneas  was  in  no  sense 
a  vicious  man.  It  is  true  that,  while  he 
was  struggling  upwards,  he  felt  it  impos- 
sible to  avoid  many  false  situations  in  pub- 
lic matters,  and  he  was  determined  that  no 
false  shame  should  prevent  him  in  his  en- 
deavours after  success.  In  private  life  he 
made  no  profession  of  being  better  than 
his  neighbours.  "  Continence  might  suit 
a  philosopher,"  he  exclaimed,  "but  was 
unfit  for  a  poet ; "  but  his  conscience  bad 
hindered  him  .from  taking  Orders  till  ad- 
vancing years  had  cooled  his  passions,  and 
this  was  in  those  days  a  rare  concession  to 
morality.  The  culture  which  Maeaa  had 
gained  from  his  studies  gave  him  a  delicacy 
of  mind  and  sensitiveness  of  perception, 
which  saved  him  from  coarse  and  open 
offences  against  current  social  decorum. 
He  had  done  many  things  which  probably 
he  wished  he  had  been  spared  the  neces- 
sity of  doing ;  but  poverty  sharpened  his 
wits  till  they  regarded  strict  honesty  as 
clumsy  blundering,  and  his  ambition, 
which  had  all  its  own  work  to  do,  neglect- 
ed, in  the  pressure  of  business,  the  sharp 
distinctions  to  which  more  grovelling 
minds  have  time  to  attend.  His  letters 
show  a  delightful  naloetd  in  stating  his  real 
position  and  disclosing  his  intentions. 
These  letter b  he  deliberately  allowed  to 
come  down  to  posterity,  and  in  this  he  cer- 
tainly is  a  strong  instance  of  the  great 
power  of  candour.  Every  man,  however 
much  he  had  to  conceal,  however  much  he 
might  shrink  before  judgment,  would  still 
stand  out  better  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  if 
they  could  see  his  real  motives  than  if  they 
were  on.y  left  to  guess  at  them.  As  we 
read  JEneas's  letters  we  may  laugh  some- 
times at  his  vanitv,  or  feel  indignant  at 
his  effrontery,  or  despise  his  self-seeking, 
while  we  admire  his  cleverness;  but,  as 
we  read  on,  we  tend  to  feel  a  greater  lik- 
ing for  him  personally.  How  many  men 
who  have  been  so  successful  dare  leave 
behind  tbem  so  clear  a  record  of  their  do- 
ings ?  How  many  politicians  (and  it  is  as 
a  politician  that  JEneas  must  be  judged) 
would  care  that  all  the  correspondence 
thould  descend  to  posterity,  in  which  they 
hunted  for  places,  or  violently  upheld  opin- 
ions which  they  afterwards  renounced? 
Yet  in  the  case  of  JSneas  these  are  the 
materials  we  possess,  —  materials  which 
he  took  no  pains  to  suppress  or  garble. 


Moreover,  JEneas  lived  in  an  age  of  tor- 
tuous policy  and  wonderful  success.  He 
himself  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Mi- 
lan, when  the  condot tier-general,  Francesco 
Sforza,  suddenly  turned  his  arms  against 
the  Commonwealth,  whose  hireling  he  was, 
and,  after  subjecting  the  people  to  all  the 
horrors  of  a  protracted  siege,  still  man- 
aged so  well  that  he  was  finally  hailed  by 
their  acclamations  Duke  of  Milan,  and 
ruled  them  securely  till  his  death.  It  was 
a  time  in  which  the  policy  of  which  Mac- 
chiavelli  is  the  passive  analyst  was  uncon- 
sciously developing.  In  jEneas  we  see 
this  policy  in  its  most  insinuating,  most 
graceful,  most  spontaneous  form.  He  dis- 
armed opposition  by  kindliness  and  suavity, 
by  perfect  inoffensiveness  of  character, 
just  as  surely  as  did  Caesar  Borja  by  the 
assassin's  dagger  and  the  poisoned  cup. 
JSaeas  and  Caesar  Borja  equally  had  suc- 
cess as  their  object ;  but  JEneas  succeeded 
by  never  making  a  foe,  Cesar  Borja  hoped 
to  succeed  by  never  leaving  one  alive. 

This  is  the  key  to  the  character  of 
JEaeav*:  he  represented  the  cultivated  and 
enfranchized  spirit  of  the  Renaissance,  as 
guided  by  a  skilful  hand  through  the  mazes 
of  politics.  He  began  by  having  a  per- 
fectly open  mind.  The  Renaissance  had 
taught  him  and  all  its  early  disciples  a 
contempt  for  the  ideas  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  an  entire  want  of  sympathy  with  them* 
Tet  this  contempt  they  dared  not  too 
openly  express,  so  they  revenged,  them* 
selves  by  uncontrolled  vagaries,  in  which 
they  either  pulled  down  or  propped  up 
parts  of  the  old  structure  as  their  fancy  or 
interest  led  them.  So  it  was  with  iEneas. 
*The  man  of  culture,  he  held,  must  perform 
with  ability  and  decorum  the  duties  of  any 
office  to  which  he  is  called ;  must  use  as 
skilfully  as  he  can  the  advantages,  and 
even  disadvantages,  of  his  position.  In  this 
there  was  no  hypocrisy,  no  consciousness 
of  meanness,  no  particle  of  dissimulation. 
His  opinions  in  his  youth  were  floating, 
because  the  world  lay  before  him  and  he 
wished  to  keep  an  open  mind,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  turn  his  talents  to  the  best  account : 
as  life  advanced,  the  vague  possibilities 
which  youth  had  held  before  his  eyes  fell 
away  one  by  one  and  were  abandoned, 
the  future  became  year  by  year  more  lim- 
ited and  more  denned ;  and  so,  side  by 
side  with  the  actual  facts  of  life,  his  con- 
victions formed  themselves,  and  his  opin- 
ions and  life  fitted  themselves  into  one 
another  with  wondrous  suppleness.  From 
looseness  of  life  JEneas  passed  to  moral 
respectability,  when  the  force  of  tempta- 
tions ceased ;  from  indifference  to  religious 
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forms  he  passed  to  a  priesthood  of  unim- 
peachable orthodoxy,  when  he  saw  that 
orthodoxy  was  going  to  prevail ;  from  ad- 
herence to  the  liberal  ana  reforming  opin- 
ions of  Basle  he  passed  to  a  rigid  ecclesias- 
tical conservatism,  and  as  Pope  anathema- 
tized the  opinions  which  in  his  youth  he 
had  skilfully  advocated.  He  did  so  because 
his  position  had  changed ;  the  same  opin- 
ions did  not  befit  the  young  adventurer 
and  the  man  of  secure  fame;  the  condi- 
tions that  surrounded  him  were  different, 
how  could  hia  opinions  or  desires  remain 
the  same  ? 

In  this  point  of  view  JEneas  was  quite 
consistent :  he  had  succeeded,  but  that  was 
no  reason  why  he  should  wish  others  to 
succeed.  As  Cardinal  he  urged  upon  the 
Pope  the  desirability  of  settling  a  disputed 
election  to  the  bishopric  of  Regensburg  in 
favour  of  a  nephew  of  the  Duke  of  Bava- 
ria, although  he  bad  only  slight  claim  to  a 
capitular  election  and  was  under  the  can- 
onical age;  his  election  would  be  more 
expedient,  and  would  give  greater  pres- 
tige to  the  Papacy,  whose  object  ufust  be 
to  ally  itself  with  princes.  No  sentimental 
reminiscences  of  his  own  early  days  mis- 
led JSneas  to  lend  a  hand  to  a  struggling 
brother.  He  is  even  very  proud  of  this 
exploit,  as  indeed  he  was  of  most  things  in 
which  he  had  a  band ;  but  to  this  triumph 
of  hi3  principles  he  calls  special  attention, 
and  says  that  it  "  marvellously  increased 
his  reputation  among  the  Cardinals/' 

This  capacity  for  making  the  best  of 
circumstances,  this  genuine  and  perfectly 
Unconscious  power  of  self-ad  iptation  to 
any  condition,  was  quite  natural  in  that 
day.  The  revival  of  the  learning  of  the 
ancients  disgusted  the  student  with  the 
notions  of  his  own  day,  while  antiquity 
gave  no  real  ideas  to  enable  him  to  recon- 
struct his  life  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  had  to  be  spent.  The  culture  of 
the  Renaissance  was  consequently  merely 
ooncerned  with  form,  and  very  little  with 
contents.  The  facts  of  life  were  given 
from  without;  the  cultivated  mind  was 
not  concerned  with  them;  the  utmost  it 
could  do  was  to  try  and  make  them  accord 
with  ancient  precedent  —  to  rob  them,  if 
possible,  of  their  repulsive,  ungraceful,  or 
indecorous  aspect  Even  in  the  Council 
of  Basle  the  pious  Cardinal  of  Aries  stirred 
the  assembled  Fathers  to  take  courage  and 
depose  Eugenius,  by  quoting  the  examples 
of  self-devotion  given  by  Curtius,  Leoni- 
das.  Theramenes,  Codrus,  and  Socrates. 

The  consideration  of  this  cultivated  ver- 
satility of  disposition,  which  was  the  nat- 
ural result  of  JEneas's  studies  and  was 


quickened  by  his  ambition  and  vanity,  is 
necessary  for  the  consistent  understand- 
ing of  his  character.  The  majority  of  bis 
biographers  wish  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  his  early  life  and  his  pontificate, 
and  are  willing  to  imagine  that  his  zeal  for 
a  Crusade  was  the  means  of  raising  him 
into  a  nobler  sphere  of  personal  unselfish- 
ness ;  some  even  go  so  far  as  to  argue, 
that  one  who  was  so  admirable  as  Pope 
must  have  been  equally  admirable  in  his 
younger  days,  and  so  wish  to  read  his 
earlier  writings  in  the  light  of  his  edifying 
death,  and  refer  all  his  slippery  actions  to  a 
sincere  desire  for  the  good  of  Christen- 
dom. To  me,  Mne&s  Sylvius  seems  con- 
sistent throughout.  He  is  a  cultivated 
man,  adapting  himself  gracefully  to  hia 
surroundings;  his  opinions,  both  moral 
and  religious,  develop  themselves  spon- 
taneously, so  as  to  accord  with  the  posi- 
tion which  his  talents  are  winning  for  him 
—  a  position  which  is  day  by  day  rising 
higher  and  higher,  and  so  making  greater 
demands  upon  his  better  nature,  and  free- 
ing him  more  and  more  from  the  lower 
requirements  of  self-interest. 

2Eneas,  then,  when  he  was  made  Pope, 
showed  a  sincere  desire  to  discharge  faith- 
fully and  well  the  duties  of  that  office ;  to 
discharge  them,  moreover,  in  a  becoming 
way,  and,  above  all  things,  to  earn  a  title 
to  the  remembrance  of  posterity.  His  am- 
bition was  always  saved  by  his  vanity  from 
degenerating  into  mere  selfishness,  and  the 
vufgar  desire  to  sain  benefits  and  position 
for  himself  was  always  subordinate  to  the 
anxiety  to  make  for  himself  a  name  and 
leave  a  mark  upon  his  times.  The  times 
were,  unluckily,  such  as  it  was  impossible 
to  leave  a  mark  upon.  Europe  could  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  united ;  it  consisted 
of  a  number  of  States  struggling  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  their  nationality,  and  at 
present  confused  both  in  their  separate 
aims  and  in  their  mutual  relations.  It 
was  scarcely  possible  for  a  Pope  to  make 
any  impression  on  Europe  such  as  Pius 
found  it,  but  it  is  always  possible  to  leave 
a  name  and  found  a  renown  by  an  appeal 
to  a  great  idea,  even  when  its  time  Has 
passed  away. 

This  reason  alone,  if  others  had  been 
wanting,  would  have  led  a  Pope  of  the 
ambition  of  Pius  II.  to  identify  himself 
closely  with  the  idea  of  a  Crusade.  It  had 
been  talked  of  by  the  last  three  Popes : 
Calixtus  had  made  it  his  chief  objedt :  it 
was  the  only  aim  for  which  a  Pope  could 
hope  to  unite  Europe,  the  only  cry  which 
had  any  chance  of  meeting  with  universal 
recognition.    .The  Papacy  was  an  object 
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of  suspicion  to  the  national  Churches, 
whose  open  rebellion  had  just  been  with 
difficulty  subdued;  in  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters it  had  no  chance  or  obtaining  general 
hearing,  nor  could  it  hope  to  interfere  suc- 
cessfully in  the  political  complications  of 
Europe.  But  the  fall  of '  Constantinople 
had  given  a  shock  to  all ;  the  rapid  ad- 
vance of  the  Turks  might  well  cause  gen- 
eral alarm.  Opposition  to  them  from  mo- 
tives of  European  policy,  if  not  from  mo- 
tives of  religion,  was  the  only  hope  for 
any  undertaking  on  a  large  enough  scale 
to  afford  Pius  any  chance  of  distinction. 
Moreover,  his  fame  was  already  connected 
with  the  Crusade;  already  his  eloquence 
had  been  heard  in  Italy  and  in  Germany 
calling  upon  all  to  join  the  holy  cause ;  his 
reputation  as  an  orator  rested  on  this 
foundation,  and  happily  in  this  matter  his 
present  policy  did  not  require  a  repudia- 
tion of  the  past. 

It  is  in  association  with  the  crusading 
spirit  that  Pius  is  generally  judged:  he  is 
regarded  as  the  last  enthusiast  of  a  noble 
idea  —  as  one  who  warred  nobly,  though 
unsuccessfully,  against  the  selfishness  of 
his  time ;  and  when  be  found  the  contest 
hopeless,  died  almost  a  martyr  to  his  mis- 
taken yet  generous  zeal.    Yet  if  we  ex- 
amine the  facts  of  Pius'  pontificate  we  see 
bo  signs  of  overwhelming  haste,  no  traces 
of  any  self-sacrifice  in  essential  points,  no 
abandonment   even  of  small  matters    of 
Papal  policy,  to  further  the  end  which  he 
professed  to  hold  supreme.    It  is  true  that 
immediately  after  his  accession  Pius  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  holding  a  Con- 
gress at  Mantua ;  but  when  he  tore  him- 
self away  from  Rome,  amid  the  tears  of 
the  populace,  who  regretted  the  loss  of  the 
pecuniary  advantages  they  derived  from 
the  presence  of  the  Papal  Court,  he  still 
made  no  haste  to  reach  Mantua,  but  spent 
eight  months  on  the  way,  lingering  fondly 
ia  his  native  Siena,  and  adorning  his  birth- 
place, Corsignano,  which  changed  its  name 
to  Pienza  in*  his  honour.    He  professed  a 
desire  to  pacify  Italy,  that  it  might  aim  at 
nothing  but  a  Crusade,  but  the  extent  of 
his  desire  may  be  judged  by  his  views 
about  the  reconciliat'on  of  Sigismund  Mala* 
testa  of  Rimini  and  Piccinino:  "Not  suf- 
ficiently  understanding  whether  war   or 
peace  between  them  would  conduce  more 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Church  —  since  it 
was  plain  that  Piccinino  could  not  rest 
quiet,  and  it  was  probable  that,  if  he  were 
relieved  from  war  with  Sigismund,  he  would 
turn  his  arms  against  the  Church  —  the 
Pope  judged  that  it  was  the  will  of  God 
that  peace  could  not  be  concluded." 


Nor  did  Pius  endeavour  to  free  himself 
from  complications,  that  he  might  give 
himself  unreservedly  to  the  great  cause  he 
bad  undertaken.  At  his  accession  ho 
found  the  kingdom' of  Naples  claimed  by 
Rene'  of  Anjou,  in  opposition  to  Ferdinand, 
an  illegitimate  son  of  King  Alfonso,  who 
had  just  died.  Calixtus  had  pronounced 
against  Ferdinand,  wishing  to  hand  over 
Naples  to*  one  of  the  Borjas,  his  nephews. 
Pius,  partly  to  avoid  difficulties,  partly 
with  the  Italian  antipathy  to  the  French, 
at  once  recognized  Ferdinand.  So  far  he 
had  acted  wisely,  and  had  done  nothing  in- 
consistent with  his  great  aim.  The  claim 
of  Ferdinand  was  a  good  one,  and  the 
Pope  might  recognize  whom  he  thought 
fit.  But  Pius  did  much  more  :  he  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  Ferdinand^  and  identified 
himself  and  the  Papal  policy  with  Ferdi- 
nand's party;  and  this  he  did  from  no 
higher  motive  than  nepotism,  from  which 
all  the  culture  which  Pius  possessed  did 
not  succeed  in  saving  him.  He  wished  to 
get  a  hold  on  Ferdinand,  and  secure  a 
principality  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  for 
Antonio  Todeschini,  son  of  his  sister  Lao- 
damia  —  a  young  man  in  no  way  remarka- 
ble, and  who  in  his  early  days  had  caused 
his  uncle  trouble,  and  wrung  from  him  a 
letter  of  good  advice:  —  "Everything  in 
which  you  now  delight — youth,  health, 
beauty,  pleasures  —  will  pass  away.  Wis- 
dom alene,  if  once  we  receive  her,  accom- 
panies us  to  our  death,  and  after  death 
makes  another  life  bleBsed."  From  the 
care  which  Pius  now  takes  of  Antonio,  we 
are  bound  to  conclude  that  he  profited  by 
these  admonitions.  Pius  raised  troops  and 
money  to  help  Ferdinand  and  to  gain  a 
princedom  for  Antonio  as  a  dowry  of 
Ferdinand's  daughter.  No  doubt  there 
were  motives  of  Papal  and  of  Italian  pol- 
icy also  which  made  the  idea  of  an  Ange- 
vin King  of  Naples  distasteful  to  the  Pope ; 
but  the  leading  motive  of  his  strong  par- 
tisanship of  Ferdinand  seems  to  have  been 
this  amiable  concern  for  his  relations. 
From  the  point  of  vie*  of  his  crusading 
projects  it  was  most  impolitic,  for  it  alien- 
ated France  from  the  Papacy,  and  gave  an 
additional  reason  for  the  refusal  to  take 
part  in  the  expedition,  or  to  allow  the 
Pope  to  collect  revenues  within  the  French 
territories.  True,  the  French  had  another 
reason  to  give;  they  were  at  war  with 
England,  and  could  not  afford  to  detach 
any  of  their  forces.  Pius  answered,  that 
he  was  making  a  similar  demand  from  the 
English,  and  if  both  sides  sent  an  equal 
contingent  the  decrease  of  strength  would 
be  proportional,  and  they  might  continue 
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their  war  with  undiminished  forces.   Surely 
this  nalcetd  must  be  ironical. 

Similarly,  if  we  look  at  the  other  Euro- 
pean powers,  we  see  that  Pius  did  not  take 
steps  towards  their  pacification,  and  did 
not  behave  towards  them  in  a  way  to  en- 
courage them  to  enter  upon  a  crusade.  In 
Gprmany  he  quarrels  with  the  Archbishop 
Diether  of  Mainz,  because  he  has  not  paid 
the  enormous  sum  of  20,500  ducats,  due  to 
the  Papal  treasury  as  fees  on  installation. 
When  Diether  tried  to  evade  the  payment, 
the  Pope  set  up  a  rival,  who  maintained 
his  claims  by  force  of  arms.  The  dispute 
widened  into  civil  war,  which  for  four, 
years  devasted  the  Rhine  provinces. 
Equally  unhappy  was  Pius  in  bis  dealings 
with  Eastern  Germany,  where,  during  the 
whole  of  his  pontificate,  he  was  engaged 
in  a  bitter  conflict  with  Sigismund,  Duke 
of  Austria,  for  whom,  as  a  young  man, 
iEneas  had  written  love-letters  and  some 
educational  treatises.  England,  engaged 
in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  Pius  regarded  as 
almost  beneath  his  notice.  He  mentions 
that  Henry  VI.  had  sent  some  lords  of 
rank  and  dignity  on  an  embassy  to  the 
Congress  at  Mantua,  but  they  had  refused 
to  come,  and  only  two  priests  appeared  be- 
fore him.  Plus  adds,  with  a  strange  igno- 
rance of  English  forms,  that  their  creden- 
tials bore  the  subscription  of  no  witnesses 
—  the  King  was  so  deserted  that  he  had 
to  witness  his  letters  himself,  writing 
**  Teste  rege,"  and  appending  the  great 
seal.  It  6eems  strange  that  the  Papal 
Curia  did  not  know  the  ordinary  form  of 
an  English  state  paper.  But  Pius  "  de- 
spised so  poor  an  embassy  from  so  great  a 
King,  and  did  not  admit  them  to  a  second 
audience." 

We  do  not  see  in  the  papal  eloquence, 
any  more  than  in  the  papal  policy,  any 
burning  enthusiasm  for  a  Crusade.  His 
speech  at  Mantua  is  polished  and  laboured, 
yet  not  of  the  kind  to  thrill-  an  excited 
multitude  with  wild  zeal  or  fill  the  air 
with  shouts  of  "  Deos  lo  volt  1 "  Life,  he 
Bays,  is  short  afte/  all,  and  troublesome; 
death  comes  from  small  causes,  as  we  see 
in  the  case  of  the  poet  Anacreon :  let  us 
'earn  in  war  against  the  Turks  a  glorious 
immortality,  "  where  the  soul,  freed  from 
the  chain  of  the  body,  will  not  recover,  as 
Plato  thought,  universal  knowledge,  but 
will  rather,  as  Aristotle  and  our  doctors 
hold,  attain  it."  His  speech,  however,  was 
much  admired ;  but  it  was  followed  by  a 
long  address  from  the  Greek  Cardinal  Bes- 
sarion,  which  Bhowed,  as  Pius  remarked 
with  some  complacency,  how  inferior  was 
Greek   eloquence  to  Latin.    The    whole 


Congress  at  Mantua  was  a  failure :  no  one 
except  Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who 
promised  to  lead  6,000  men,  made  a  geno- 
me offer  of  aid  to  the  Pope. 

The  Crusades  were  looked  upon  by  the 
European  nations  in  general  as  means  for 
raising  money,  which  the  Papacy  spent  on 
its  own  purposes ;  and  the  conduct  of  Pi- 
us in  the  war  of  the  Neapolitan  succession 
did  not  tend  to  allay  their  suspicions.  The 
war  continued  for  five  years,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  papal  revenues  were  almost 
entirely  exhausted,  and  Pius  did  not  even 
hesitate  to  summon  to  his  aid  the  brave 
Scanderbeg,  whose  presence  waa  so  sorely 
needed  in  Greece  to  hinder  the  northward 
progress  of  the  Turks.  We  grieve  to  find 
the  Albanian  hero  leading  for  a  few  months 
800  of  his  troops  to  help  the  Pope  in  Na- 
ples; a  useless  aid,  because  the  hardy 
mountaineers  were  unused  to  warfare  in  the 
open  field,  and  in  the  luxury  of  Italy  de- 
generated into  a  disorderly  rabble.  Scan- 
derbecr  retired  without  having  effected 
anything ;  but  his  presence  in  Italy  is  an 
instance  of  the  mischief  done  by  the  empty 
talk  about  Crusades  in  which  Europe  at 
this  period  indulged.  The  gallant  bands, 
who  were  inspired  by  strong  national  feel- 
ing to  resist  the  Turks,  were  being  deluded 
by  false  hopes,  and  prevented  by  the  prom- 
ise of  a  large  expedition  from  carrying  out, 
so  sturdily  as  they  would  otherwise  have 
done,  their  own  little  efforts  of  resistance 
and  defence.   * 

Europe,  in  fact,  did  not  believe  in  a 
Crusade,  although  it  bad  an  uneasy  feel- 
ing that  a  Crusade  was  both  right  and 
wise :  the  various  nations  recognized  the 
duty  and  expedience  of  it,  but  deferred 
the  performance  till  a  more  convenient 
season.  Pope  Pius  talked  more  than  any 
one  else,  as  befitted  a  Pope,  but  did  not 
show  any  greater  desire  than  any  other 
prince  to  sacrifice  bis  own  interests,  bow- 
ever  trifling,  to  the  great  end  which  he 
eloquently  advocated.  In  speaking,  it  is 
true,  he  was  not  sparing  of  himself — mir- 
acles almost  were  wrought  to  enable  him 
to  harangue  more  conveniently.  On  one 
occasion  ne  spoke  for  three  hours,  he  says, 
and  was  listened  to  with  breathless  atten- 
tion ;  and  "  although  he  laboured  under  a 
very  severe  cough,  yet  he  was  aided  dar- 
ing his  speech  by  Divine  help,  and  never 
coughed  at  all  or  showed  the  least  diffi- 
culty." Another  time,  though  suffering 
from  the  gout,  "  though  languid,  overcome 
by  pain,  pale,  and  anxious,  he  could  at 
first  scarcely  speak  at  all  —  when  he 
warmed  with  eloquence  his  pain  departed, 
words  rushed  to  his  lips,  ana  he  delivered 
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m  speech  of  three  hours'  length  which  was 
listened  to  with  the  greatest  attention  by 
all."  Bat  this  speaking  availed  little 
when  contrasted  with  the  acts  of  Pius. 
He  spent  his  energies  and  money  in  the 
Neapolitan  war,  thereby  openly  quarrel- 
ling with  France;  while  in  Germany  he 
fomented  dissension  instead  of  promoting 
peace.  The  glory  of  his  death  has  thrown 
these  considerations  into  the  background, 
bat  they  were  present  to  the  eyes,  and  in- 
fluenced the  judgments,  of  his  contempo- 
raries. 

Pius  was,  at  the  same  time,  quite  in 
earnest  about  the  Crusade ;  but  not  with 
the  earnestness  of  deep  conviction  or  self- 
devotion.  He  wished  it  might  come  about 
under  his  presidency,  but  he  could  not  sac- 
rifice his  nephew's  prospects  to  a  shadowy 
hope.  He  had  urged  the  duty  on  others, 
—  till  they  showed  sigras  of  fulfilling  it,  he 
need  not  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  Holy 
See.  So  Pius  sounded  the  note  for  a 
Crusade,  and  waited  for  six  years  to  see 
what  would  happen.  He  had  conducted 
with  credit  the  Mantua  congress,  and  this 
was  some  gain  meanwhile. 

We  cannot  follow  Pius  through  all  the 
acts  of  his  pontificate,  but  all  of  them 
were  guided  by  the  same  care  for  scrupu- 
lous external  decorum,  and  the  same  dex- 
terous balancing  of  the  claims  and  advan- 
tages of  present  profit  and  future  renown. 
The  attention  which  Pius  pays  to  decorum, 
as  befitted  a  man  of  culture,  is  seen  in  his 
long  description  of  the  festival  which  he 
celebrated  on  the  occasion  of  receiving 
from  Greece  the  head  of  the  Apostle  St. 
Andrew ;  he  met  the  sacred  relic  outside 
the  city  and  conducted  it  within  the  walls, 
amid  a  crowd  which  was  edified  by  his  be- 
haviour. "  The  wondrous  order  and  dig- 
nity of  the  procession  of  priests  riveted 
the  attention  of  all  —  chanting  with  palms 
in  their  hands,  they  advanced  through  the 
throng  an  escort  to  the  Pope,  with  slow 
steps  and  serious  countenance/'  Tears 
are  shed  at  the  moving  discourse  of  Pius ; 
a  Latin  hymn  in  Sapphic  stanzas  com- 
posed by  Campanus  is  sung  in  honour  of 
the  Apostle  and  the  Pope.  Then  the  relic 
was  deposited  in  the  Church  of  S.  Luca, 
where  the  Pope  also  spent  the  night ;  the 
next  day  it  was  to  be  carried  to  St.  Pe- 
ter's: he  tells  us  his  anxiety  about  the 
weather,  lest  the  rain  should  spoil  the  pro- 
cession; and  when  the  sun  shone  out  in 
the  morning,  then  rushed  into  his  grateful 
ntind  the  lines  — 


••  Noote  pluit  tota,  redeunt  spectacula  mane : 
Divisum  imperium  oum  Jove  CsM&r  habet 


t» 


He  tells  us  how,  to  improve  the  spectacle, 
he  remorselessly  ordered  that  the  Cardi- 
nals should  go  on  foot.  "  It  was  a  great 
sight,  and  full  of  devotion,  to  see  tbe«e 
venerable  men  walking  through  the  slip- 
pery streets,  palms  in  their  hand*,  their 
grey  hairs  covered  by  white  mitres,  clad  in 
priestly  robes,  their  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground  in  silent  prayer;  and  many,  who 
before  could  never  advance  more  than  a 
hundred  yards  without  their  horses,  ac- 
complished, on  this  day,  two  miles,  and 
that  in  the  mud  and  laden  with  their 
priestly  garments."  • 

Again,  on  the  festival  of  Corpus  Domini, 
celebrated  at  Viterbo,  the  Cardinals  vied 
with  one  another  in  the  grandeur  of  their 
shows,  knowing  that  the  Pope  was  a  man 
of  taste,  and  wishing  to  please  him.  One 
device  of  the  Cardinal  or  Teano  was  espe- 
cially praised:  a  great  square  through 
which  the  procession  was  to  pass  was  cov- 
ered over  with  blue  and  white  drapery, 
and  adorned  with  arches  wreathed  with 
ivy  and  flowers,  and  with  eighteen,  col- 
umns, on  which  sat  eighteen  boys  dressed 
like  angels,  who  formed  a  quire  to  sing  a 
greeting  to  the  Pope.  In  the  middle  of 
the  square  was  a  representation  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  with  the  soldiers  asleep 
around  it ;  as  the  Pope  drew  near  an  angel 
was  let  down  by  a  rope  through  the  cur- 
tain, saluted  the  Pope  "with  heavenly 
voice  and  gesture,"  and  sang  a  hymn  an- 
nouncing the  Resurrection.  Then  a  small 
cannon  was  fired,  the  soldiers  awoke  and 
rubbed  their  eyes;  the  tomb  opened,  a 
figure  stepped  out  "  carrying  in  his  hand 
the  Banner  of  the  Cross  adorned  with  a 
diadem,  and  announcing  to  the  people,  in 
Italian  verse,  the  accomplishment  of  their 
salvation."  Further  on,  in  the  square  be- 
fore the  Cathedral  was  acted  the  Assump- 
tion of  the  Virgin;  heaven  was  repre- 
sented on  the  housetops,  where  the  Cardi- 
nal x>f  Santi  Quattro  Coronati  had  not 
shrunk  from  the  extremest  realism  :  "  God 
sitting  in  majesty,  and  bands  of  holy  an- 
gels, and  blazing  stars,  and  the  joys  of 
the  glory  aboye,  were  wondrously  repre- 
sented." All  this,  to  its  minutest  details, 
Pius  tells  us :  he  was  pleased  with  a  suc- 
cessful appearance  in  public.  Like  a  man 
of  taste,  he  wished  that  everything  should 
be  well  done,  and  that  a  proper  decorum 
should  distinguish  everything  that  sur- 
rounded him. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  this  decorum  was' 
sadly  interfered  with ;  and  Pius  was  keenly 
sensitive  to  its  breach.    Much  as  he  might, 
wish,  in  the  splendour  of  the  Papacy,  to 
forget    his  antecedents  and  behave  with 
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that  propriety  which  only  the  untoward 
circumstances  of  his  early  days  had  made 
him  ever  lay  aside,  still  there  were  some 
who  were  not  so  ready  to  forget;  espe- 
cially one  Gregory  Heimberg,  an  honest 
German,  who  had  no  belief  in  the  Italian 
refinements  of  JSneas,  and  who  had  stur- 
dily upheld  the  independence  of  the  Ger- 
man Church  againBt  JEneas's  machinations 
so  long  as  he  could.  Gregory  could  not 
forgive  his  old  foe,  though  he  had  become 
Pope ;  he  was  determined  to  show  him 
that  even  a  blunt  German  was  not  alto- 
gether defenceless,  but  could  use  hiB  oppor- 
tunity when  it  came.  JEneas  has  left  us 
an  amusing  account  of  Gregory's  rude 
German  manners  in  Rome,  where  he  had 
gone  on  an  embassy  for  the  German  elec- 
tors to  Eugenius,  and  JEneas  had  man- 
aged to  get  in  advance  of  him.  "  Gregory 
used  to  walk  after  sunset,  sweltering  in 
the  heat,  in  a  manner  disrespectful  both  to 
the  Romans  and  his  own  office  —  with  his 
boots  loose  about  his  heels,  his  hat  in  his 
hand,  his  breast  uncovered,  waving  his 
arms,  cursing.  Eugenius  and  the  Romans 
and  the  Curia,  heaping  imprecations  on  the 
stifling  heat."  JSneas  had  laughed  at  him 
then,  but  practice  had  taught  Gregory 
something  better  than  mere  rage,  and  he 
came  to  Mantua  to  pay  Pope  Pius  off  for 
tbe  tricks  that  i&neas  had  played.  As 
ambassador  of  Albert  of  Austria,  he  made 
a  speech  before  the  assembly.  He  need 
not,  he  said,  praise  his  master,  as  the  re- 
nowned JEneas  had  frequently  done  so 
himself,  —  iEoeas,  who  had  so  often  gone 
as  ambassador,  and  had  gained  by  his 
speeches  the  highest  glory ;  he  who  was  no 
orator  could  only  do  his  duty,  and  that 
with  dry  words  and  harsh  speech,  without 
any  windy  sentences  or  rhetorical  finery. 
Pius  winced,  but  Gregory  went  on,  speak- 
ing no  word  in  praise  of  the  Pope,  and 
quoting  Terence,  who  was  not  regarded 
as  a  proper  author  for  the  Papal  ear.  Not 
long  after,  Gregory,  in  another  speech 
which  he  made  as  Sigismund's  ambassador, 
reminded  Pius  of  his  intimacy  with  Sigis- 
mund  as  a  boy,  and  his  kindness  in  writ- 
ing love-letters  far  him,  "  which  your  Holi- 
ness was  good  enough  to  translate  from 
Italian  into-  German."  Gregory  was  re- 
morseless ;  and  Pius  was  painfully  aware 
that  he  was  being  laughed  at.  It  must 
have  given  him  some  satisfaction  after- 
wards to  pronounce  sentence  of  excommu- 
nication on  both  Sigismnnd  and  Gregory 
for  their  resistance  to  Nicolas  of  Cusa, 
Bishop  of  Brixen. 

But  it  was  not  often  that  Pius  met  with 
such    treatment;    his  affability  disarmed 


hostility,  and  he  delighted,  as  Pope,  to- 
ramble  about  Italy  and  enjoy  the  simple 
homage  of  the  rustics.  He  could  not  stay 
at  Rome  and  lead  an  uneventful  life  sur- 
rounded by  ail  the  equipments  of  Papal 
etiquette ;  he  liked  to  travel  and  see  new 
places,  and  learn  the  history  of  the  vari- 
ous towns  be  saw;  he  liked  the  country, 
and  he  enjoyed  change  of  air;  his  life  had 
been  too  adventurous,  hitherto,  to  allow 
him  to  sink  into  an  old  age  of  mere  cere- 
monial decorum.  So  in  spite  of  the  mur- 
murs of  the  people  of  Rome,  Pius  used  to 
wander  forth  attended  by  a  few  Cardinals, 
with  whom  he  might  transact  the  neces- 
sary Papal  business,  and  would  enjoy  the 
cool  breezes  of  the  hills,  or  refresh  his 
aching  frame  by  sailing  up  the  Tiber,  or 
would  settle  at  the  baths  of  Viterbo,  or 
draw  towards  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
native  Siena.  He  would  delight  in  eating 
a  simple  meal  by  the  side  of  a  fountain,  or 
would  rest  while  his  servants,  with  much 
shouting  and  bustle,  would  beat  the  stream 
for  fish;  and  great  was  his  satisfaction 
when  the  peasants  of  the  neighbourhood, 
hearing  of  his  presence,  flocked  to  beg  his 
blessing  and  bring  gifts  of  fruit  and  bread; 
nor  did  he,  when  the  rude  herdsman  offered 
him  milk,  in  the  wooden  bowl  well  dirtied 
by  continual  U3e,  refuse  the  gift,  but  drank 
it  with  a  smile  of  kindliness,  and  handed 
it  on  to  the  nearest  Cardinal. 

In  his  delight  in  a  holiday,  and  his  ap- 
preciation or  the  picturesque  in  natural 
scenery,  Pius  is  far  in  advauce  of  the  or- 
dinary sentiment  of  his  time ;  and  in  fact 
is  purely  modern.  He  describes  the  view 
out  of  his  bedroom  window,  and  the  places 
at  which  he  used  to  halt  for  food,  in  the 
same  way  as  a  modern  traveller  writing  to 
his  friends  at  home.  Here  is  an  extract 
from  his  journal :  "  The  Pope  advanced 
from  Fabrica  to  Soriano  through  roads 
which  were  most  delightful ;  for  the  great- 
er part  of  the  fields  were  yellow  with  the 
flowers  of  the  broom,  the  rest,  covered 
with  shrubs  and  flowers  of  every  kind, 
shone  with  purple,  white,  or  a  thousand 
other  hues.  It  was  the  month  of  Miy, 
and  everything  was  green ;  the  woods  were 
smiling  and  ringing  with  the  songs  of 
birds.  ...  In  Viterbo,  the  Pope  used  every 
day  to  go  out  before  daybreak  into  the 
fields,  to  enjoy  the  pleasant  air  before  the 
day  grew  hot,  and  look  at  the  green  crops 
and  the  flowering  flax  which,  in  its  colour, 
imitated  the  heavens."  Passages  like  this 
meet  us  at  every  page,  showing  the  keen 
pleasure  that  Pius  took  in  change  of  place, 
his  ready  observation  of  the  picturesque, 
and  his  delight  in  the  beauties  of  nature*  , 
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His  diligence  was  indeed  inexhaustible ; 
although  he  possessed  this  relish  for  a  hol- 
iday, and  although  he  was  so  broken  down 
in  health  that  he  had  always  to  be  carried 
in  a  litter,  he  never  neglected  either  the 
duties  of  his  office  or  his  devotion  to  liter- 
ary pursuits.    It  is  indeed  wonderful  how 
persistently  he  retained  his  freshness,  how 
easily  his  mind  could  receive  an  impulse, 
and  bow  laboriously  he  would  follow  out  a 
line  of  study  even  in  the  midst  of  pressing 
business.    The  most  learned  of  his  works 
is  a  Treatise  on  the  Geography  of  Asia, 
which  shows  great  research,  as  well  as  ac- 
curacy of  knowledge,  and  truthfulness  of 
conception  of  the  general  bearings  of  ge- 
ography, and  the  utility  *of  its  study.  This 
work  was  commenced  in  1461,  in  the  height 
of  his  Neapolitan  war;  it  arose  from   a 
chance  conversation  between  Pius  and  his 
general,  Frederic  of  Urbino,  who  was  es- 
corting him  from  Borne  to  Tivoli.    "  The 
Pope  was  pleased  with  the  flashing  of  the 
arms  and  the  trappings  of  the  horses  and 
men  ;  for  what  is  more  beautiful  than  the 
ordered  line  of  a  camp  ?    The  sun  was 
shining  on  the  shields;  the  breast-plates 
and  crests  reflected  a  wondrous  splendour ; 
each  band  of  soldiers  showed  like  a  forest 
of  spears.    Frederic,  who  was  a  man  of 
great  reading,  began  to  ask  the  Pope  if  the 
heroes  of  antiquity  were  armed  like  men 
of  the  present  day.    The  Pope  said  that 
all  our  present  arms,  and  many  others  as 
.  well,  were  mentioned  by  Homer  and  Vir- 
gil."   The  talk  then  turned  to  the  Trojan 
war,  which  Frederic  disparaged,  while  the 
Pope  maintained  its  importance ;  then  they 
discussed  the  extent  and  boundaries  of 
Asia  Minor,  about  which  they  could  not 
agree.     "So    the   Pope,  finding  a  little 
leisure  at  Tivoli,  wrote  a  description  of 
Asia  drawn  from  Ptolemy,  Strabo,  Pliny, 
Quintus  Curtius,  Julius  Solinus,  Pomponi- 
us  Mela,  and  other  ancient  authors,  choos- 
ing such  points  as  seemed  requisite  for  the 
full  understanding  of  the  matter.'*    Nor 
was  this  all:  for  in  the  preface  to  the 
u  Asia,"  Pius  teUs  us  his  intention  (it  was 
partially  fulfilled)  of  writing  a  geography 
of  the  world,  with  a  sketch  of  the  previous 
history  of  every  country,  and  a  full  account 
of  the  important  events  which  had  occurred 
in  each  in  his  own  time.    He  knows  that 
this  literary  work  will  not  escape  a  malig- 
nant  interpretation.     "How    comes    it, 
many  will  say,  that  the  Pope  has  so  much 
leisure  as  to  spend,  in  writing  books,  the 
time  which  belongs  to  the  Christian  peo- 
ple ?  "  -  To  this  Pius  answers,  what  authors 
since  his  time  have  not  ceased  to  answer 
to  their  critics:  "Let  him  who  despises 


our  writings,  read  them  before  lie  con- 
demn. They  contain  much  from  which  he 
may  learn ;  nor  is  the  time  spent  in  their 
production  taken  away  from  public  busi- 
ness ;  but  we  have  deprived  our  old  age  of 
the  rest  which  is  its  due,  that  we  might  re- 
cord the  events  of  our  time  which  deserve 
remembrance.  Our  labours  are  carried  on 
by  night,  and  we  consume  in  writing  the 
I  greater  part  of  the  hours  that  are  due  to 
sleep.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  time 
would  be  better  spent  in  vigils  and  prayers, 
as  it  had  been  by  many  of  his  predeces- 
sors;"  but  Pius  honestly  owns  that  his 
culture  has  outlived  the  gloomy  rites  of 
mediaeval  ascetism.  "  We  confess  that 
others  might  have  spent  their  vigils  better, 
but  we  must  give  some  indulgence  to  our 
mind,  whose  delight  lies  in  midnight  stud- 
ies." 

In  all  other  points  we  are  similarly 
struck  with  the  capacity  which  Pius  shows 
for  taking  an  interest  in  everything  be 
sees:  twice  in  his  commentaries  does  he 
describe  with  great  relish  some  athletio 
sports,  of  which  he  had  been  a  spectator. 
It  is  true  he  feels  it  beneath  the  Papal  dig- 
nity to  acknowledge  the  interest  he  felt, 
and  on  both  occasions,  after  most  graphic 
descriptions  of  the  races,  he  adds  that  the 
Pope  was  not  present,  but  was  engaged 
with  the  Cardinals  on  business  at  the  time. 
He  describes,  however,  in  exactly  similar 
language,  a  theological  controversy  held  in 
his  presence ;  a  strife  had  broken  out  be- 
tween the  Minorites  and  the  Dominicans 
on  the  tremendous  question  whether  the 
Blood  of  Christ  shed  on  the  ground  during 
the  Passion,  were  worthy  of  reverence  and 
worship.  The  strife  had  waxed  high  be- 
tween the  two  rival  Orders,  till  at  last  the 
question  was  referred  to  the  Pope.  For 
three  days  the  disputants  argued  before 
the  Consistory.  Pius  may  be  pardoned  for 
looking  upon  the  proceedings  as  a  kind  of 
mental  and  even  bodily  gymnastic.  "  It 
was  beautiful  and  delightful  to  hear  the 
eminent  talents  of  these  most  learned  men 
contend  in  argument,  and  to  see  now  one 
and  now  another  press  to  the  front.  They 
strove,  as  became  the  majesty  of  their 
judges,  with  moderation  and  eagerness; 
but  so  severe  and  sharp  was  the  conflict, 
that,  though  it  was  the  depth  of  winter, 
and  everything  was  stiff  with  frost,  the 
sweat  dropped  from  them  —such  was  their 
ardour  for  victory."  Pius  does  not  profess 
any  interest  for  the  question  itself,  but  he 
details  at  length  the  arguments  on  each 
side,  and  watched  its  alternations  with  the 
same  delight  as  he  had  seen  the  foot-races 
at  Pieusa, 
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Thus  in  his  Neapolitan  war,  in  discharg- 
ing the  dutie3  of  his  office,  and  in  mental 
relaxation  by  wanderings  in  search  of  new 
interests,  Pius  passed  the  years  1460-64. 
His  health  had  at  first  been  bad,  and  grew 
worse ;  he  could  not  use  his  feet,  and  had 
always  to  be  carried  in  a  litter ;  he  was  a 
martyr  to  gout,  and  suffered  dreadfully 
from  stone;  he  was  old  before  his  years; 
bis  face  showed  the  marks  of  the  perpetual 
pains  he  endured,  but  he  had  learned  self- 
control,  and  would  contrive  to  talk  or  speak 
even  when  suffering  most  acute  agony,  and 
his  Buffering  was  known  only  by  the  con- 
tortion of  the  muscles  of  bis  face,  or  the 
twitching  of  hiB  lips,  "  although  oftentimes 
he  suffered  such  agonies  that  there  was 
nothing,  except  his  voice,  which  could  show 
that  he  remained  alive/'  * .  Life,  he  saw, 
could  not  last  long,  and  the  question  grew 
more  pressing  every  year,  —  with  what 
fame  would  his  name  go  down  to  posterity  ? 

This  was  a  thought  always  present  with 
him ;  he  was  keenly  sensitive  to  public 
opinion,  and  showed  himself  always  most 
anxious  to  leave  a  worthy  remembrance  of 
himself  to  after  ages.  But  Pius  was  too 
acute  to  mistake  the  shouts  of  his  own 
generation  for  fame,  or  to  think  that  a  rep- 
utation could  be  conferred  by  the  literary 
panegyrics  so  common  in  his  days ;  he  had 
written  too  many  himself,  and  knew  their 
real  value.  Hence  he  never  showed  him- 
self a  patron  of  literary  men ;  the  accla- 
mations of  needy  men  of  letters,  which 
hailed  his  accession  to  the  Papacy,  very 
soon  calmed  down  when  their  elaborate 
eulogiuras  were  but  coldly  received,  and 
the  gifts  which  they  expected  failed  to  ap- 
pear. Greater  still  was  the  consternation 
when  it  was  rumoured  that  the  Pope  actu- 
ally set  up  for  being  a  critic,  and  laughed 
at  the  bombastic  productions  that  poured 
in  on  every  side ;  it  was  known  that  he  had 
said  that  orators  and  poets  ought  to  be  su- 
preme, or  they  ought  not  to  exist.  He 
pulled  in  pieces  the  epigrams  which  were 
sent  him ;  and  an  impromptu  of  his  was 
commonly  quoted  f  — 

"  Take,  poets,  for  your  verses  verse  again : 
My  purpose  stands  to  mend,  not  buy  your 
strain." 

Even  Francesco  Filelfo,  in  spite  of  his 
great  reputation  and  his  early  connection 
with  the  Pope,  found  that  his  offer  to  be  a 
new  Homer  and  write  the  Odyssey  of 
Pius'  Crusade,  was  not  accepted  with  the 
fervour,  or  rewarded  with  the  liberality, 

•  Carapanos.  "  Vita  Hi H 

t  "  Dkcite,  pro  numeric,  numeros  spprare  poetso; 
Mutare  e*t  auimtu  oarmiua,  non  emera. 


which  he  conceived  to.be  his  due;  after 
begging  in  the  most  abject  manner  from 
Pius,  he  changed  his  tactics,  and  wrote  the 
most  scurrilous  and  disgusting  libels 
against  him. 

Pius  knew  that  his  fame  could  be  estab- 
lished only  by  his  exploits ;  and  so  as  he 
saw  his  life  wane,  he  recurred  with  great- 
er zeal  to  his  project  of  a  Crusade.  He 
wrote  a  remarkable  letter  to  Mahomet  IL, 
the  conqueror  of  Constantinople,  in  which 
he  set  before  him  the  advantages  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  explained  at  leugth  its  doc- 
trines; he  urged  the  Sultan  to  be  con- 
verted ;  he  proved  to  him  historically,  that 
he  bad  no  right  to  the  possessions  which 
he  had  lately  conquered ;  but,  if  he  would 
only  be  baptized,  this  flaw  in  his  title 
might  be  remedied,  the  Pope  would  ac- 
knowledge him  Emperor  of  the  Greeks 
and  of  the  East,  and  would  establish  him 
in  one  of  the  highest  positions  in  Christen- 
dom. The  letter  has  been  often  quoted, 
but  its  real  significance  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  strangely  overlooked ;  it  is  not 
mere  rhetorical  bombast  or  empty  verbi- 
age —  it  is  a  genuine,  though,  perhaps,  not 
very  hopeful  appeal  to  the  old  Imperial 
principle  which  Pius  hoped  might  still  be 
lingering  in  the  East.  He  had  seen  the 
Greek  Emperor  reconcile  himself  with 
Eugenius  to  gain  help  against  the  advanc- 
ing Turks.  Now  toe  Turks  had  con- 
quered ;  but  by  gaining  a  place  in 'Europe 
they  might  become  amenable  to  European 
ideas.  Pius  did  not  understand  Islam  aud 
its  strength ;  he  did  not  appreciate  —  how 
could  be?— the  difference  between  the 
fiery  Turks  who  had  captured  Constanti- 
nople, and  the  Teutons  who  of  old  had 
broken  up  the  Empire  of  the  West  He 
still  thought  there  was  a  chance  that  the 
Papacy  might  repeat  its  bloodless  tri- 
umphs of  the  eighth  century,  and  that  the 
barbarians  of  the  East  might  be  persuaded, 
or  overawed,  to  bow  before  the  oignity  of 
the  Roman  Pontiff.  The  hope  was  vain,  snd 
perhaps  was  not  very  seriously  entertained ; 
but  the  hope  of  combining  Europe  against 
the  Turks  Pius  soon  learned  to  oe  equally 
vain. 

The  expedition  so  long  deferred  was  at 
length  undertaken.  Europe  heard  with 
incredulous  wonder  that  the  Pope  intend- 
ed to  accompany  the  Crusaders  in  person ; 
the  various  powers  of  Europe  gave  an* 
swers  more  or  less  plausible  to  his  pro- 
posals, but  none  of  them  sent  any  troops. 
Pius  waited,  and  became  more  impatient 
and  more  hopeless  of  any  help.  At  length 
he  determined  to  allay  all  doubts  of  his 
good  faith  (for  the  word  of  the  Pope  was 
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now,  alas  T  by  no  means  accepted  as  true) ; 
the  princes  of  Europe  should  see  that  he 
was  in  earnest  —  **  perchance  when  they 
see  their  master  and  father,  the  Vicar  of 
Christ,  an  old  man  and  sick,  advancing  to 
the  war,  they  will  feel  shame  to  linger  at 
home;  they  will  take  arms  and  embrace 
with  brave  hearts  the  defence  of  the  holy 
religion.  If  this  does  not  arouse  Chris- 
tians to  battle,  we  know  not  what  will  — 
this  means,  at  all  events,  we  will  try."  So 
the  infirm  old  Pope,  though  his  suffering* 
were  aggravated  by  symptoms  of  an  ap- 
proaching fever,  set  out  from  Rome,  June 
14,  1464,  to  go  to  Ancona  and  wait  till 
Christendom  gathered  enthusiastically 
round  his  banner.  It  was  a  dangerous  ex- 
periment, and  most  unwise ;  neither  Pius 
himself  nor  his  predecessors  had  estab- 
lished any  hold  upon  the  affections  of 
Europe.  This  appeal  to  the  personal  in- 
fluence of  the  Papacy  was  an  entire  fail- 
ure—  only  a  few,  and  they  a  mere  dis- 
orderly rabble,  assembled  at  Aucona  to 
await  the  Pope ;  and  they,  when  the  Pope 
was  delayed  on  his  journey  by  the  in- 
crease of  his  fever,  began  to  disband; 
and  as  Pius  neared  Ancona,  his  doctors 
drew  the  curtains  round  his  litter,  that  he 
might  not  have  his  pain  increased  by  see- 
ing the  crowds4 with  their  faces  set  from 
the  city.  Pins  reached  Ancona  on  the  18th 
of  July,  and  lived  just  long  enough  to 
realize  how  entirely  his  plan  had  failed. 
His  death  has  shed  a  halo  almost  of  mar- 
tyrdom over  the  entire  attempt.  There  is 
something  very  touching  to  us  who  re- 
view the  facts  in  an  after  age,  in  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  Pope  being  carried  on  his 
death-bed  to  attempt  an  undertaking  of 
vital  importance  for  European  civilization, 
and  to  attempt  it  single-handed  with  chiv- 
alrous zeal,  because  all  the  princes  of  Eu- 
rope were  absorbed  in  petty  jealousies 
and  selfish  schemes,  and  bad  no  thought 
for  the  common  good.  Yet  it  was  fortu- 
nate for  Pius  that  he  died  when  he  did; 
had  he  lived  long  enough  to  retire  unsuc- 
cessfully, his  proceedings  would  have  been 
greeted  with  a  shout  of  laughter,  and  the 
Papacy  would  have  lost  its  prestige  even 
more  than  it  did  under  Clement  VII.  It 
was  reserved  for  a  later  time,  that  the 
Papacy  should  make  itself  ridiculous  in 
the  eyes  of  Europe ;  but  Pius  brought  it 
perilously  near  such  a  position. 
As  is  was,  however,  the  bedridden  Pope 
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lived  three  weeks  at  Ancona  sinking  grad- 
ually, and  preparing  for  his  end ;  hi  a  last 
hours  &how  \iz  the  same  strange  confusion 
of  littleness  and  grandeur,  of  simplicity 
and  affectation,  of  selfishness  and  goodness 
which  marks  his  entire  life.  After  crying 
like  a  child  over  the  thought  that  when  lie 
was  gone  there  would  be  no  one  to  look 
after  bis  nephews  —  for  he  knew  too  well 
the  fate  of  Papal  favourites  —  he  died  with 
his  arm  rouna  the  neck  of  his  friend,  the 
Cardinal  of  Pavia,and  his  last  words  were, 
«•  Do  good,  my  son,  and  pray  God  for  me." 
The  briefest  record  of  Pope  Pius's  ca- 
reer is  the  clearest  summary  of  his  char- 
acter. He  was,  in  a  pre-eminent  degree, 
a  product  of  his  times,  whose  excellences 
and  whose  failures  he  mirrors  accurately, 
both  in  his  life  and  writings.  They  were 
times  when  a  genuine  enthusiasm  for 
knowledge  was  widely  spread;  but  the 
knowledge  of  antiquity,  when  obtained, 
was  remote  from  the  common  interests  of 
daily  life,  and  was  opposed,  both  in  its 
principles  and  conclusions,  to  the  Chris- 
tian basis  on  which  medieval  life  had  been 
built.  Hence  the  learning  of  the  Renais- 
sance could  not  become  a  source  of  nation- 
al thought,  and  so  of  national  life,  but  only 
of  individual  culture.  This  culture  Pius 
II.  possessed  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and 
was  susceptible  cf  its  slightest  warnings 
without  being  rendered  by  it  over-sensi- 
tive and  unfit  for  the  coarser  struggles  of 
practical  life.  On  the  contrary,  his  cul- 
ture was  to  him  a  source  of  strength  in 
action,  giving  him  a  keen  insight  into  hu- 
man character,  freeing  him  from  ordinary 
scruples,  enabling  him  to  re-construct  his 
plan  of  life  when  necessary,  with  such 
promptitude  that  there  was  no  waste  of 
energy  and  no  place  for  remorse;  teach- 
ing him  to  make  the  best  of  himself,  and 
adapt  himself  to  circumstances  as  they  oc- 
curred; to  aim  at  self-gratification  not 
merely  in  the  lower,  but  in  the  higher 
sense  of  obtaining  power,  influence,  po- 
sition, dignity ;  to  form  opinions  not  from 
internal  necessity  or  conviction,  but  as  a 
convenient  padding  to  lessen  the  wear  and 
tear  of  daily  life;  to  gratify  refined  litera- 
ry tastes  and  intellectual  interests  by  a 
dainty  use  of  the  actual  facts  and  sur- 
roundings of  bis  position  ;  to  mix  refine- 
ment with  morality  so  that  self-respect 
was  never  injured,  but  rather  grew  with 
every  new  success.  M.  Crriohton. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

From  that  day  forward  until  the  end  of 
winter  I  was  principally  occupied  with  the 
classification  of  my  plants  and  insects.  I 
discovered  that  a  large  number  were  miss- 
ing, but  at  least  their  empty  spaces  were 
assigned  to  them  on  my  boards  and  in  my 
herbal.  I  had  but  to  go  out  botanizing, 
and  anticipated  the  pleasure  awaiting  me 
in  early  spring,  when  I  meant  to  beat 
about  the  hill,  woods,  and  valley  until  I 
had  completed  my  collection. 

I  noticed  too  about  this  time  that  my 
children  entered  into  my  pursuits,  and 
were  interested  in  the  study  of  nature. 
Every  evening  they  would  come  and  look 
on  while  I  was  at  work,  and  helped  me  lay 
out  the  dry  leaves  without  breaking  them  ; 
a  process  which  requires  a  light  touch.  I 
gave  them  all  the  explanations  suited  to 
their  age,  which  they  listened  to  with 
their  eyes  wide  open.  Juliette,  especially, 
was  quick  at  comprehension;  but  Paul 
did  not  forget  so  soon  ;  he  had  the  mem- 
ory of  things  which  proceeds  from  reflec- 
tion ;  Juliette  had  the  memory  of  names, 
which  she  could  say  off  without  stopping. 

This  has  since  led  me  to  a  conviction 
that  nothing  .would  be  better  for  children 
than  the  study  of  plants,  and  of  all  those 
things  one  comes  across  in  the  fields,  farms, 
and  gardens.  Everything  in  this  sphere 
is  new  to  them ;  they  are  more  struck  with 
vegetation  than  we  are,  and  what  is  learnt 
in  childhood  is  never  forgotten.  Could  a 
more  useful  study  be  imagined  ?  Are  not 
all  the  natural  sciences,  physics,  chemistry, 
medicine,  more  or  less  connected  with  it  ? 
The  human  mind  itself  could  not  take  in  a 
more  profitable,  more  solid,  or  a  healthier 
kind  of  food. 

Meanwhile  my  wife  thought  of  nothing 
but  her  cow ;  she  had  cleaned  its  shed  and 
managed  so  well  that  the  provender  could 
fall  straight  from  the  loft  above  into  the 
animal's  trough.  The  animal  alone  was 
wanting  when  arrangements    were    cora- 

Sleted,  and  God  knows    all   the    trouble 
(arie-Barbe  took  to  secure  one    to    her 
liking. 

Every  Wednesday  morning,  when  Eli  as 
the  Jew  went  by,  she  was  to  be  seen  on 
the  look-out  at  her  kitchen  window,  and 
as  soon  as  she  perceived  him  she  ran 
across  the  dining-room,  saying,— 

♦*  Here  he  comes !  It  is  ho ;  Elias  is  at 
the  end  of  the  street/9 


The  old  Jew,  in  bis  greasy  blouse  and 
worn  sheepskin  cap,  wearing  a  rope  in- 
stead of  a  belt  round  his  loins,  ana  with 
his  short  stick  hanging  from  a  bit  of 
leather  to  his  wrist,  was  received  at 
grandly  as  if  he  had  been  an  ambassador. 

Marie-Barbe  would  run  for  the  brandy- 
bottle  and  loaf  to  set  before  him,  and  he 
would  sit  down  to  both,  saying,  as  he 
winked  with  his  ferret  eyes, — 

"I have  got  something  for  you  at  last, 
Madame  Florent." 

Unfortunately  Marie-Barbe  required  so 
many  extraordinary  qualities  combined  in 
one  cow,  that  I  would  often  find  her  in 
close  conference  with  the  Jew  when 
morning  lessons  were  over.  At  length  the 
old  fox,  who  very  probably  could  have 
found  a  cow  long  ago,  if  he  had  chosen, 
but  who,  on  seeing  my  wife's  enthusiasm, 
thought  it  enjoyable  to  get  a  crust  and 
something  comfortable  as  long  as  be  coulJ 
gratis,  one  morning  brought  us  a  hand- 
some coffee-coloured  animal,  in  magnificent 
condition,  with  two  white  marks  on  its 
forehead;  altogether  it  was  a  splendid 
cow. 

Marie-Barbe  had  seen  it  coming  along 
towards  our  house  from  a  distance,  and 
ran  down.  I  soon  heard  her  unguarded 
exclamations  of  delight  — »a  show  of  feel- 
ing so  unlike  her  usual  self  whenever  a 
bargain  was  to  be  struck  —  and  it  occurred 
to  me  that  Elias  would  not  fail  to  make 
something  out  of  them ;  but  my  wife  was 
beside  herself.  The  idea  of  having  the 
fine  cow  in  our  shed,  and  of  leading  it 
through  the  village  to  drink  at  the  foun- 
tain, drove  all  her  prudence  out  of  her. 

"  Come  down,  Florent ! "  she  called. 

I  did  so,  and  looked  at  the  cow  Elias  led 
by  a  rope  caught  round  its  horns.  I 
walked  round  it,  and  in  spite  of  my  wife's 
joyful  cries,  for  she  was  determined  I 
should  share  her  views,  I  was  not  slow  to 
observe  that  the  cow  was  at  least  eight 
years  old,  that  she  had  not  calved  so 
recently  as  Elias  maintained,  but  that  in 
every  other  respect  she  was  well-formed 
and  fleshy,  a  very  natural  consequence 
when  food,  instead  of  giving  milk,  gives 
fat  —  a  very  bad  sign  indeed. 

Marie-Barbe,  on  finding  I  was  not  folly 
satisfied,  felt  almost  angry. 

u  AUons"  said  she, "  say  what  you  think.- 
Does  not  our  cow  please  you  ?  " 

"Well,  I  think,"  replied  I,  "that if  an 
artist  wanted  to  paint  a  fine  cow  in  a  land- 
scape, such  an  animal  as  this,  with  a  fine 
head,  broad  back,  and  stately  mien,  would 
just  be  a  model  cow ;  but  she  wouldn't  do 
for  a  farmer." 
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*  Not  do ! "  cried  my  wife.  "  Is  this  not 
a  fine  cow  ?  n 

"A  cow  for  people  who  want  milk, 
cream,  butter,  ana  cheese  should  be  of  a 
very  different  sort.  They  should  look  for 
a  round,  full  make;  big  head,  lean  ribs, 
and  the  hoof,  iu stead  of  all  that  firmness 
and  gloss  on  it,  should  be  almost  as  soft  as 
if  the  animal  walked  in  slippers.  I  admit 
she  would  not  look  so  well  as  a  cow  stand- 
ing on  long  legs  and  having  a  long  neck, 
which  she  gracefully  turns  from  right  to 
left  when  scratching  her  back  with  her 
shiny,  long  horns ;  but  such  a  one  as  I  say 
would  be  more  useful  and  answer  the  pur- 
pose much  better." 
f  u  Well,  I  declare  1 "  cried  my  wife,  "  any 
one,  to  hear  you  speak,  would  think  you 
understand  all  about  cattle.  This  is  a 
very  good  and  fine  cow.  Pray,  Elias,  do 
not  listen  to  my  husband ;  he  knows  noth- 
ing about  cows  —  he  is  always  in  the 
schoolroom  —  how  can  he  ?  " 

"  I  perceive  Monsieur  Florent  is  no  con- 
noisseur," said  the  Jew,  drawling  through 
his  nose  and  smiling  in  his  grey  beard. 
"  He  has  read  all  that  in  books." 

"  Perfectly  true,"  I  replied. 

"  Now  didn't  I  say  so  I  "  said  Elias,  nod- 
ding and  laughing.  "  I  was  sure  he  had. 
Now  listen  to  me,  Monsieur  Florent;  I 
f  will  answer  for  that  cow.  She  has  just 
I  calved,  and  is  not  five  years  old ;  she  will 
give  you  eight  quarts  of  milk  per  day ; 
and  consider,  she  has  never  been  in  a  shed 
so  well  ventilated  and  clean  as  yours  all 
her  life,  neither  has  she  always  had  all  the 
fodder  she  could  have  got  through,  nor 
has  she  been  cared  for  as  she  will  be  here/* 

"I  am  sure  she  has  not,"  said  Marie- 
Barbe.    "  She  never  has  been  so  well  off." 

"  No  doubt  about  it,  uiadame,"  went  on 

Elias,  "  and  that  is  why  I  say  that  instead 

of  eight  quarts  of  milk  she  is  likely  to  give 

ten  a  day.    Tou  can  take  her  in  perfect 

U    confidence ;  I  answer  for  her." 

u  There  now  I "  cried  Marie-Barbe.  "  Do 
you  hear,  Florent  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  I,  "  if  Monsieur  Elias 
answers  for  her." 

"On  my  conscience  I  do,"  said  Elias, 
placing  his  hand  on  his  bosom. 

"As  he  answers  for  her,"  I  went  on, 
M  we  will  draw  up  an  agreement  between 
us,  and  put  our  names  to  it." 
'  My  wife  turned  quite  red.  She  looked 
as  if  it  were  doing  the  Jew  a  great  insult 
to  doubt  his  word,  and  Elias  exclaimed,  — 

"  I  have  sold  cattle  about  this  place  for 
the  last  fifty  years,  and  have  never  yet 
been  asked  to  put  my  name  to  any  pa- 
per 1" 


"  A  beginning  has  to  be  made  to  every- 
thing in  one's  lifetime,"  said  I. 

"  You  know,  Elias,"  put  in  my  wife,  in 
some  confusion,  "  that  my  husband  is  sec- 
retary at  the  Mairie,  and  he  is  fond  of 
writing  everything  down." 

"  Maybe,  madame,  but  it  is  an  uncom- 
mon thing  to  do ;  it  is  against  the  rules." 

"The  rule  for  any  man  of  common 
sense,"  said  I,  "  is  to  see  business  matters 
clear  before  him.  I  am  quite  willing  to 
believe  what  you  say  of  this  cow  ;  but  as 
you  are  so  certain  about  her,  and  willing 
to  answer  for  her,  why  should  you  refuse 
to  put  it  down  in  black  and  white  ?  I  pay 
my  money  down  in  hard  cash ;  you  know 
it  is  good  coin,  that  it  has  every  desirable 
quality.  On  the  other  hand,  do  you  put 
down  all  the  qualities  desirable  in  a  cow. 
It  is  but  plain  justice,  and  cannot  injure 
you  in  any  way." 

Elias  had  nothing  to  answer. 

"  Well,  I  don't  mind ;  but  I  say  it  is  an 
unprecedented  thing." 

He  tied  the  cow  up  to  a  ring  at  the  gate, 
and  we  went  to  my  top  room,  where  I  took 
a  note  of  all  the  qualities  of  the  cow,  her 
age,  the  time  of  year  she  had  calved,  the 
quantity  of  milk  she  could  supply  per  day, 
and,  in  one  word,  everything  about  her. 

After  this  Elias  put  his  name  to  the  doc- 
ument, as  he  could  not  do  otherwise.  I 
then  counted  out  one  hundred  and  twenty 
francs  for  the  cow,  and  five  over  for  jour- 
neys backwards  and  forwards,  the  Jew 
handing  me  a  receipt. 

'*  You  see,"  said  1,  "  it  has  not  taken  ten 
minutes  to  settle,  and  we  have  St  all  in 
business  order." 

"  We  have,"  he  replied,  putting  as  good  ., 
a  face  as  possible  on  the  matter ;  "  but  for 
all  that,  it  was  a  very  useless  formality ; 
however,  as  it  makes  you  feel  easy.  .  . 
When  people  are  straightforward  it  doea 
not  much  signify.  .  .  You  understand." 

"  I  understand  perfectly,  and  feel  quite 
easy;  we  all  like  to  keep  to  our  habits, 
you  know." 

My  wife  was  perfectly  happy.  She  had 
taken  a  bottle  of  kirsch  from  the  cupboard 
and  filled  two  small  glasses ;  Elias  emptied 
his  at  one  mouthful,  then  took  his  knotty 
8 tick  from  the  corner  and  departed,  wish- 
ing us  good-bye.  We  followed  close  down 
on  his  heels,  my  wife,  the  children,  and 
myself,  and  saw  the  cow  led  to  her  shed. 
The  trough  was  full,  but  she  would  not  eat 
directly.  Elias  said  it  was  because  she 
had  had  a  long  walk  and  was  tired,  that 
she  would  soon  begin,  and  we  were  sure  to 
have  four  quarts  of  milk  in  the  evening. 

I  pretended  to  believe  him,  and  he  left. 
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Marie-Barbe  was  so  pleased,  she  quite  for- 
got to  scold  me  for  having  appeared  to 
doubt  the  good  faith  of  bo  honest  a  Jew, 
and  it  being  just  school-time,  I  took  Paul 
and  Juliette  in  with  me. 

The  cow  surely  did  give  us  four  quarts 
of  milk  that  evening,  at  which  I  was  not 
in  the  least  surprised,  for  it  was  probable 
Elias  had  not  had  her  milked  the  day  be- 
fore she  set  out,  this  being  a  way  with  the 
Jews.  My  wife  was  triumphant.  I  told 
her  to  wait  until  she  saw  what  would  hap- 
pen next,  and  thereupon  we  sought  rest. 

The  next  day  we  found  the  cow  had  had 
a  fair  appetite.  She  gave  us  two  quarts 
of  milk  in  the  morning,  two  in  the  evening, 
and  she  did  so  for  a  whole  week,  in  spite 
of  all  Marie-Barbe's  care  of  her.  On  the 
eighth  day  I  cut  a  new  pen,  and  wrote 
Elias  word  that  he  was  to  come  and  fetch 
his  cow ;  that  at  the  same  time  he  was  to 
bring  us  another  one,  the  present  animal 
only  supplying  us  with  four  quarts  of  milk 
a  day.  I  further  informed  him  he  was  to 
be  quick,  and  that  we  expeoted  to  see  him 
on  the  morrow. 

Elias  dame,  but  without  any  cow;  he 
looked,  and  held  to  what  he  had  said  at 
the  very  first,  pretending  to  believe  the 
hay  was  of  a  very  inferior  quality.  My 
wife  had  left  us  alone,  so  I  told  him  flatly 
that  the  hay  was  the  best  to  be  had ;  that 
his  cow  was  an  old  one ;  that  she  had  not 
calved  for  some  time,  and  was  spent  out. 
He  knew  all  this  as  well  as  I  did. 

"Just  as  you  like,"  he  said  at  last,  "I 
will  bring  you  another  to-morrow." 

"  We  will  see,"  I  replied. 

He  brought  us  a  second  cow  the  follow- 
ing day,  but  she  was  older  than  the  other, 
ate  a  good  deal  more,  and  gave  less  milk. 

Marie-Barbe  was  in  a  state  of  conster- 
nation, and  I  was  working  myself  up  to  a 
certain  pitch  of  indignation  which  had  to 
be  stopped  by  another  letter  to  Elias.  I 
told  him  this  time  that  if  he  went  on  tak- 
ing me  for  a  donkey,  and  if  he  did  not 
bring  me  a  young  cow,  possessing  all  the 
qualities  stated  in  our  agreement,  I  should 
be  compelled  to  summon  him  before  the 
justice  of  peace  for  the  execution  of  his 
promise,  and  payment  of  damages  in  pro- 
portion to  the  losses  caused  by  delay.  I 
gave  him  two  days  to  make  up  his  mind, 
determined  not  to  see  all  our  hay  eaten  up 
by  good-for-nothing  old  cows. 

The  letter  left  by  the  carrier  that  even- 
ing. 

The  next  day  at  10  a.m.  Elias  was  at  our 
house  with  a  little  highland  cow  that  had  a 
big  Bead,  long  horns  which  were  somewhat 
wide   apart,  sharp  eyes,  a  barrel-shaped 


stomach  and  not  particularly  straight  short 
legs. 

At  one  glance  I  saw  we  had  what. we 
wanted. 

"  Lucky-handed  at  last !  **  I  cried.  "  Come 
back  in  a  fortnight,  Monsieur  Elias,  and 
if " 

"  I  shall  not  have  to  come  back  at  all," 
he  said ;  "  it  13  the  best  cow  to  be  had  in 
the  mountains,  and  you  will  not  want  to 
change.  Nevertheless  it  was  not  right  of 
you,  Monsieur  Florent,  to  make  me  sign 
that  agreement.  Every  one  is  liable  to 
error,  and  exposed  to  imposition.  I  thought 
each  cow  I  brought  you  was  a  good  one, 
and  I  have  only  been  unlucky,  that's  all." 

"However,  you  are  lucky  at  last,"  I 
said*;  "  there's  nothing  like  perseverance." 

Thereupon  he  left,  and  I  still  believe  our 
small  document  helped  the  Jew's  luck.  If 
the  peasantry  would  always  act  in  this 
way,  Jews  would  always  have  the  good 
luck  to  keep  their  promises.  It  is  not  so 
considerable  a  matter,  after  all,  to  put 
things  down  on  a  slip  of  paper,  signed  by 
contracting  parties.  It  gives  no  trouble ; 
but  here  is  where  the  difficulty  lies;  people 
must  know  how  to  write,  and  the  reverend 
Jesuit  fathers  object  to  any  one  doing  that 
but  themselves,  saying  children  should  not 
be  sent  to  school  nor  care  for  the  good  of  • 
this  world ;  and  thus  it  is  the  Jews  make 
such  large  profits  as  well  as  other  people 
besides. 

No  sooner  had  Elias  left  the  house  than 
the  new  cow  ate  with  hearty  appetite,  and 
we  had  four  quarts  of  creamy  milk  the 
jiext  morning,  the  same  quantity  at  night; 
and  thus  it  went  on  for  years. 

My  wife  now  saw  how  correct  I  bad 
been  in  this  transaction,  and  became,  if 
possible,  more  submissive  than  before. 
She  did  nothing  without  consulting  me 
beforehand,  and  then  her  joy  at  having 
milk,  butter  and  cheese,  without  •  bejn| 
obliged  to  go  out  and  buy  every  thing, 
made  her  perfectly  good-humoured. 

It  is  certain  that  nothing  in  small  house- 
holds can  be  compared  to  having  one's 
own  cow,  for,  independently  of  the  milk, 
there  is  another  great  consideration  — 
which  is  manure,  the  very  best  of  all  for 
agricultural  purposes. 

CHAPTER  VH. 

I  do  not  suppose  it  was  possible  for  any 
one  to  be  so  happy  as  we  were  at  this  pe- 
riod of  our  lives,  especially  when  the 
spring  set  in  and  I  could  take  Paul  with 
me  on  my  Thursday  afternoon  rambles. 
It  was  quite  a  pleasure  to  look  at  bis 
glowing  suu-burnt  'face   as  he  climbed  up 
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the  heath-covered  heights,  jumping  about 
like  a  young  kid,  and  turning  to  cry  out : 
**  Father,  here's  the  great  pireus  sylves- 
trii !  "  and  u  Here's  the  pearl-grey  luciole 
of  Monsieur  Linnaeus ;  open  your  box  as 
quick  as  you  can,  father.  What  a  collect 
tion  we  are  making  to-day !  " 

He  was  as  overjoyed  and  elated  as  my- 
self. Then  it  was  a  rich  year  for  every- 
body besides;  plenty  of  barley,  wheat, 
oats,  and  hay,  notwithstanding  the  dry- 
ness ;  no  scarcity  of  potatoes  either.  The 
general  aspect  of  Chaumes  would  have 
een  that  of  calm  prosperity  had  it  not 
been  for  those  unfortunate  Rantzaus,  who 
could  not  agree,  and  who,  if  possible,  were 
more  spitefully  disposed  towards  each 
other  than  before. 

The  following  circumstances  added  bit- 
terness to  their  bad  feelings. 

Towards  autumn,  their  two  children  re- 
turned from  Phalsburg  and  Molsheim  for 
the  holidays.  The  very  day  after  their 
arrival  the  whole  village  knew  that  Made- 
moiselle Louise  had  carried  off  all  the  con- 
vent prizes,  and  that  George  had  gained 
nothing  at  all  at  his  college. 

It  was  unfortunately  true,  and  I  was 
very  sorry  for  it,  as  I  loved  them  both 
equally  well,  and  foresaw  that  their  pa- 
rents would  be  all  the  more  jealous  and 
envious. 

Our  neighbours'  wives  (a  set  of  gossips, 
always  to  be  seen  losing  their  time  chat- 
tering at  the  doors  of  their  huts)  went  in 
a  long  string  to  see  Louise's  books  and 
wreaths.  They  talked  of  nothing  else, 
and  Monsieur  Jean's  vanity  was  greatly 
flattered  by  their  admiration.  When  they 
came  docking  in  he  would  show  it  by  say- 
ing in  a  pleasant  way,  "  There  the  prizes 
are  —  on  the  chest  of  drawers.*1 

Now  and  then  he  lifted  the  curtain,  to 
see  what  was  going  on  at  Monsieur 
Jacques'  house,  whose  door  remained 
closed.  No  one  exactly  knew ;  but  it  was 
easy  to  guess  how  vexed  he  felt. 

My  wife  wanted  to  call  on  Monsieur 
Jean,  like  the  others,  but  I  told  her  to  do 
nothing  of  the  kind ;  that  it  was  not  prop- 
er to  enow  so  much  eagerness  and  crowd 
round  people  in  good  fortune ;  that  I  did 
not  like  it,  and  that  Monsieur  Jacques 
would  not  like  it  either,  if  we  showed 
more  attention  to  Louise  than  to  George. 

Everything  appeared  calm  on  the  sur- 
face, but  two  days  later  Louise  paid  us  a 
visit.  She  was  in  high  glee,  told  us  all 
about  the  lady  abbess,  the  advice  given 
her  by  Sister  Placida,  &c.,  &c.,  and  de- 
scribed her  father's  joy  when  he  heard  her 
name  called  out  for  the  fifth  time  in  the 


presence  of  the  most  distinguished  people 
of  Alsace  and  the  Vosges. 

I  listened  to  it  all  in  quiet  joy,  for  Louise 
really  was  a  nice  girl,  and  a  pupil  any 
master  could  feel  proud  of;  but  when  I 
asked  about  George,  and  saw  her  nod  and 
smile  as  she  answered,  "  Oh,  he  has  gained 
nothing  at  all,  Monsieur  Florent,  not  a 
single  prize  I'M  felt  deeply  grieved,  and 
yet  I  did  not  reprove  her. 

My  wife  was  admiring  the  beautiful 
books,  in  which  were  handsome  illustra- 
tions of  saints  with  flaming  hearts ;  but  I 
could  not  sit  still,  and  as  I  walked  up  and 
down,  I  perceived  George,  in  his  college 
uniform  with  a  sky-blue  collar,  coming  our 
way,  his  head  hung  in  deep  melancholy. 

"  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  your  jpreat 
success,  my  dear,"  said  I  to  Louise,  when  I 
saw  George  was  coming  our  way;  "but 
there  is  some  one  below  who  wants  to  speak 
to  me,"  and  thereupon  I  went  down-stairs, 
leaving  her  with  Marie-Bar  be. 

I  found  her  cousin  in  the  entrance,  and 
embraced  him  all  the  more  warmly  as  I 
found  him  looking  pale  and  unhappy. 

"Let  us  go  into  the  garden,  George," 
said  I;  "we  will  have  a  talk  under  the 
apple-trees,  and  be  quite  alone.1' 

He  followed  me ;  when  I  asked  him  if 
it  really  was  true  he  had  not  had  a  single 
prize,  the  poor  boy  burst  into  tears ;  and 
this  show  of  feeling  in  him  moved  me 
more  than. I  can  tell. 

"  What  reason  can  you  give  for  this,  my 
lad?  You  are  by  no  means  backward, 
and  have  always  done  your  best.  I  can- 
not understand  how  it  is  that  you  have 
not  had  a  single  prize." 

"  It  is  because  I  was  put  in  a  division 
with  boys  who  had  had  a  year's  Latin." 

44  Could  you  not  have  caught  them  up?  " 

44  Oh,  they  were  so  much  on  before  me !  " 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  put  boys  in  a 
class  with  scholars  of  superior  attainments. 
It  should  not  be  allowed:  the  younger 
ones  are  discouraged  and  their  elders  kept 
back. 

44  It  does  not  much  matter,  after  all,"  I 
exclaimed.  *4  You  will  be  even  with  all  of 
them  next  year.  Your  Cousin  Louise  has 
gained  prizes,  but  it  does  not  prove  any- 
thing, for  in  girls'  schools  books  are  given 
with  a  view  to  secure  the  return  of  pupils 
for  the  following  half-year ;  in  colleges  it 
is  different;  but  do  not  grieve  about  it. 
Was  your  father  so  very  dissatisfied  with 
you?" 

44  Indeed  he  was.  Aunt  Catharine  for- 
tunately pacified  him  a  little  when  wo 
called  on  her  as  we  came  back  through 
Lutzelbourg.    He  was  vexed  and  angry."  , 
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"Your  Aunt  Catharine  is  an  excellent 
woman,  of  much  common  sense,'*  I  replied. 
"  She  was  quite  right  in  her  endeavour  to 
reason  with  your  father,  whose  anger  is 
unjust.  Prizes,  I  repeat,  prove  nothing; 
great  lazy  fellows  are  sometimes  lucky 
enough  to  gain  one  or  two,  while  more  ac- 
tive and  more  persevering  lads  are  sent 
away  unrewarded.  In  all  things  look  to 
the  end.  I  say  you  have  had  bad  luck, 
George,  and  that's  all ;  for  I  know  you 
well,  and  I  am  sure  you  did  your  best." 

14 1  really  did,  Monsieur  Florent." 
•  "  Well,  that  is  the  principal  thing.    The 
rest  is  not  of  much  importance.    So  many 
idiots  have  good  luck ! " 

I  went  on  in  this  way  trying  to  comfort 
him. 

"I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Monsieur 
Florent,"  said  George,  after  a  pause. 
"  Would  you  mind  giving  me  lessons  dur- 
ing the  holidays  ?  " 

44  Don't  you  mean  to  enjoy  yourself  and 
rest  a  little  ?  " 

"No.  I  must  work  hard.  I  have  to 
gain  as  many  prizes  as  Louise  next  year." 

This  resolution  increased  my  good  opin- 
ion of  the  lad. 

44  Come  to  the  school-bouse  every  eve- 
ning after  seven ;  we  will  look  over  your 
arithmetic  together,  and  the  rudiments  of 
geometry.  I  cannot,  unfortunately,  teach 
you  vour  Latin,  for  I  do  not  know  a  single 
word ;  but  you  can  rely  on  me  for  history, 
geometry,  and  grammar.  In  these  I  can 
help  you  on." 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you  indeed,"  he  said ; 
44 1  suppose  I  need  not  mention  terms  ?  " 

44  No ;  I  like  boys  who  are  fond  of  study." 

■  "  But  you  know  my  father  will  be  so 

pleased ;  you  would  only  have  to  ask—" 

"It's  all  right,  George;  don't  trouble 
yourself  about  that.  The  oftener  you 
come  the  more  satisfied  I  shall  be." 

He  embraced  me  again  and  left,  saying 
he  was  going  to  ask  the  cure'  to  teach  him 
his  Latin.  I  was  distressed  to  see  the  boy 
so  anxious  and  so  grieved  about  what  had 
been  no  fault  of  his,  for  how,  at  the  age  of 
ten,  could  he  compete  with  grown  scholars  ? 
Moreover,  his  good  will  and  energy  were 
very  gratifying. 

His  lessons  began  that  same  evening ;  he 
came  every  day  after  seven,  and  went  to 
the  cure  every  morning. 

I  never  knew  a  lad  Bhow  such  persever- 
ance ;  the  consequence  was  he  made  won- 
derful progress.  There  is  nothing  like 
firm  will  after  all. 

My  predictions  concerning  Monsieur 
Jacques  were  soon  verified.  One  fine  day 
all  who  owed  him  money,  and  whose  wives 


had  gone  to  see  Mdlle.  Louise's  prizes,  re- 
ceived an  order  to  pay  their  arrears  within 
the  space  of  twenty-four  hours.  As  Mon- 
sieur Jacques'  debtors  were  very  numerous, 
there  was  a  rush  of  supplicants  to  his 
house,  all  begging  he  would  wait  until 
their  corn  was  threshed,  their  other  prod- 
ucts harvested,  and  their  potatoes  pulled 
up.  He  was  not  to  be  moved,  however, 
but  walked  up  and  down,  with  his  hands 
crossed  behind  him  and  his  beaked  nose 
projecting  over  his  grizzly  beard,  saying,  — 

44 1  want  my  money.  Pay;  those  who 
don't  will  have  Bailiff  Devoge3  after  them 
in  a  week." 

The  poor  people  were  half  distracted. 

When  we  heard  what  was  going  on  I 
had  but  to  look  at  Marie-Barbe.  She  un- 
derstood I  knew  what  I  was  about  when  I 
forbade  her  to  go  to  Monsieur  Jean's ;  and 
that  it  was  much  wiser  to  hold  back  in  so- 
cial dealings  with  people  of  such  dangerous 
dispositions.  Monsieur  Jacques  carried 
things  with  such  a  high  hand  that  he  dis- 
missed several  woodcutters  who  had  been 
in  his  employment  for  years. 

44  This  settles  your  account ;  here,"  he 
said,  giving  them  their  wages;  "go  and 
seek  work  elsewhere." 

"But  why,  Monsieur  Rantzau,  please, 
why?" 

44 1  have  no  explanations  to  give  you." 

"  But  where  in  the  name  of  heaven  are 
we  to  find  work  now,  Monsieur  Rantzau  ?  " 

44  Go  to  Monsieur  Jean ;  I  dare  say  ha 
has  plenty." 

They  now  understood  the  cause  of  tbeir 
dismissal,  and  no  sooner  reached  their 
homes  than  they  fell  to  beating  their  wives, 
whose  cries  and  wails  were  heard  through 
the  walls  all  over  the  village.  This  seemed 
to  satisfy  Monsieur  Jacques,  who,  two  or 
three  days  later,  unexpectedly  sent  all 
these  men  word  that  they  could  return  to 
their  work  again.  He  took  them  all  back; 
but  their  poor  wives,  who  were  covered 
with  bruises,  gave  up  wanting  to  call  on 
Monsieur  Jean  to  see  the  prizes  won  by 
Mademoiselle  Louise. 

Monsieur  Jean,  guessing  the  cause  of 
the  whole  affair,  made  arrangements  with 
the  majority  of  his  brother's  debtors,  tak- 
ing up  their  bills  and  giving  them  work ; 
but  Monsieur  Jacques,  from  that  time  for- 
ward, never  lent  a  sou  to  any  who  had  not 
followed  the  example  of  his  woodcutters. 

"  Go  to  Monsieur  Jean,'1  he  said  to  all  ap- 

flicants,  "  he  has  plenty  of  money  for  yoa. 
should  be  a  fool  indeed  if  I  lent  to  my 
enemies.    Good  day,"  he  would  add,  open- 
ing the  door  and  showing  them  out 
A  little  time  before  the  holidays  were 
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«yver  I  met  biin  going  to  the  timber-yards 
with  his  measure  under  his  arm.  He  nod- 
ded and  asked  bow  his  son  was  getting  on. 

*•  Very  satisfactorily,"  I  replied ;  "  he  is 
a  good  lad  and  will  make  hia  way  in  the 
world,  for  he  is  full  of  persevering  energy, 
and  not  without  natural  ability." 

"  Tou  really  do  think  so,  Monaienr  Flo- 
rent  ?  " 

"lam  certain  of  what  I  say.  That  af- 
fair  about  the  prizes  is  not  of  the  least 
consequence.  George  was  put  in  a  class 
with  boys  of  fourteen  and  fifteen.  How 
could  he  fight  it  out  with  them  ?  It  was  out 
of  the  question.  If  you  want  him  to  bring 
prizes  home  you  must  leave  him  in  that 
same  class  for  two  years:  he  will  outdo 
the  younger  ones,  but  make  no  progress  at 
all." 

"  You  are  quite  right,  Monsieur  Florent. 
No,  no,  I  will  snap  my  fingers  at  prizes  if 
my  son  gets  on.  I  wish  him  to  learn  and 
know  something  in  this  world/*  Saying 
this,  he  turned,  and  I  went  my  own  way, 
but  he  called  me  back,  crying,— 

"  Monsieur  Florent  I " 

I  looked  round. 

"  By-the-by,  the  teaching  —  the  lessons, 
you  know,  are  at  twenty  francs  per 
month." 

"  I  expect  nothing  of  the  kind,  Mon- 
sieur Jacques ;  I  like  George,  and  give  him 
lessons  out  of  a  friendly  sort  of  feeling, 
and  because  I  am  greatly  interested  in 
him." 

u  I  qnite  understand  that,  Monsieur  Flo- 
rent; you  are  a  good  man,  and  a  clever 
man,  but  that  is  the  very  reason  why  you 
should  be  properly  paid." 

He  held  out  his  hand,  and  my  surprise 
can  be  imagined  when  I  felt  two  twenty- 
franc  pieces  in  my  palm  —  rare  occur- 
rences indeed  in  our  village.  I  was  quite 
confused. 

"  And  that  is  not  all,"  he  said ;  "  if  ever 
you  are  in  want  of  anything  come  openly 
to  me.    Allan*,  farewell.'' 

I  had  not  time  to  thank  him  before  he 
was  gone.  > 

Marie-Barbe,  on  hearing  this,  took  Mon- 
sieur Jacques'  part  instantly ;  she  said  he 
was  a  very  different  sort  of  man  from  Mon- 
sieur Jean,  and  richer  at  least  by  half. 

44  That  is  no  business  of  ours,"  I  replied ; 
"put  this  money  in  the  basket  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cupboard.  We  have  now 
enough  for  our  winter  potatoes,  and  very 
pleasant  it  is;  but,  mark  my  words,  we 
must  hold  our  tongues,  for  Monsieur  Jean 
is  mayor  of  this  commune,  and  if  he  did 
but  fancy  you  thought  him  not  so  well  off 
as  his  brother,  or  less  generous,  he  would 


be  in  a  pretty  state  of  mind,  and  I  might 
lose  my  situation." 

She  understood  my  reasoning,  to  which 
there  was  nothing  to  object,  and  wisely  sat 
either  knitting  or  spinuing  while  I  gave 
George  his  lessons.  When  the  holidays 
were  over  he  returned  to  college,  and 
Louise  to  the  ladies'  establishment  at 
Molsheim. 

The  winter  which  followed  was  very 
severe.  It  was  in  1829.  No  one  could 
remember  a  harder  winter  since  1812,  the 
year  of  the  retreat  in  Russia.  Lumps  of 
ice  were  taken  out  of  wine  which  froze  in 
the  cellars,  leaving  what  remained  of  the 
liquor  stronger  than  before.  Fortunately, 
the  harvest  had  been  splendid,  so  every 
one  kept  indoors.  Notwithstanding,  there 
were  a  great  many  deaths  :  the  aged  and 
the  young  complained  of  a  pain  in  their 
sides,  then  they  spat  blood,  and  as  the  doc- 
tor was  never  fetched  until  the  very  last 
moment — a  habit  with  our  peasantry  —  he 
always  came  too  late. 

Madame  Pioot,  who  was  a  Rantzau  by 
birth,  and  sister  to  Jean  and  Jacques,  died, 
after  a  short  attack  of  this  kind,  at  the' 
end  of  December.  She  was  a  most  kind- 
hearted  woman;  and  the  peasantry,  who 
loved  her  dearly,  called  her  "  good  Madame 
Catharine."  Her  death,  which  took  place 
at  Lutzelbourg,  and  in  the  heart  of  winter, 
caused  universal  sorrow. 

Many  of  our  villagers  went  to  the  fune- 
ral ;  and  I  shall  never  forget  that  the  even- 
ing before,  having  been  sent  for  to  the 
Mairie  when  school  was  over,  I  there  found 
Monsieur  Jean  lying  with  his  face  on  the 
parochial  register  and  his  two  hands  joined 
above  his  bald  head.  This  hard-hearted 
man  was  weeping  like  an  infant,  and  say- 
ing, in  a  broken  voice,  — 

"Oh  I  poor  Catherine  —  poor  sister  I 
God  above !  shall  I  never  see  her  again  ?  — 
it  is  all  over  1 " 

He  groaned  so  very  deeply  that  I,  who 
had  thought  a  good  deal  of  his  sister,  felt 
sorely  grieved.  I  took  my  usual  seat, 
thinking,  within  myself,— 

"  Well,  after  all,  Monsieur  Jean  must 
have  a  good  heart  —  he  loved  his  sister." 

This  lasted  about  five  minutes,  the  fire 
roaring  in  the  big  stove  meanwhile; 
finally,  Monsieur  Jean  rose  and  said, — 

"  Monsieur  Florent,  as  a  friend  of  the 
family,  and  as  secretary  at  the  Mairie,  I 
have  sent  for  you  in  order  to  beg  you  to 
stand  by  me  in  my  melancholy  circum- 
stances. The  most  honourable  and  re- 
spectable people  of  the  village  will  be 
present  at  the  sad  funeral  ceremony  to- 
morrow.    I   have   selected   you    among 
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others  to  attend  me  personally.    Will  you 
do  me  the  favour  V  " 

"Monsieur  le  Maire,"  I  replied,  **I  shall 
do  myself  that  honour.  It  is  but  a  mark 
of  respect  due  to  the  memory  of  one  who 
will  be  deeply  regretted  by  all  who  hare 
known  her." 

"  Very  true,"  said  he ;  "I  knew  you 
would  not  refuse.  We  shall  have  to  rise 
early  and  leave  in  my  sleigh.  Have  you  a 
good  warm  cloak  ?  " 
"  I  have,  Monsieur  le  Maire." 
" Then  do  not  leave  it  behind;  it  is  bit- 
terly cold ;  we  shall  have  two  sheepskins 
for  our  feet.  So  it  is  settled?  To-mor- 
row at  six,  by  daybreak  ?  " 

"You  can  depend  on  me.  I  shall  be 
ready." 

Monsieur  Jean  then  pressed  ray  two 
hand*,  and,  again  groaning,  said,  "  Thank 
you !  Ah,  my  poor  Louise,  what  will  vou 
say  to  this,  when  you  hear  you  have  lost 
so  good  an  aunt  ?  so  excellent  a  —  so  wor- 
thy a  woman !  Scoundrels  and  rogues 
don't  die  —  they  remain ;  the  good  only 
depart  1 " 

He  was  thinking  of  his  brother  Jacques. 
When  I  perceived  that  his  wicked  feelings 
were  getting  the  upperhand  a^ain,  and 
that  in  this  disposition  he  was  likely  to 
tell  me  a  good  deal  more  than  I  cared  to 
hear  —  things  that  later  he  would  repent 
having  said,  and  for  having  heard  which 
he  would  bear  me  ill-will  —  I  interrupted 
him,  to  observe  that  it  was  supper-time, 
and  that  my  wife  was  waiting  for  me. 

"Go,  by  all  means;  since  this  terrible 
trial  has  befallen  me,  /  have  not  known 
where  to  go." 

He  fell  on  a  chair  in  front  of  the  stove 
and  threw  a  huge  log  on  the  fire.  1  de- 
parted. 

On  my  return  home  I  told  Marie-Barbe 
that  Monsieur  Jean  had  asked  me  to  go  to 
Lutzelbourg  with  him  the  next  day.  We 
ate  our  supper  in  silence,  and  when  the 
children  had  gone  to  bed  Marie-Barbe 
helped  me  to  take  my  Sunday  clothes  out 
of  the  press ;  a  clean  shirt,  woollen  socks, 
my  felt  hat,  and  my  cloak.  Then  I  looked 
at  the  children,  who  were  sound  asleep 
under  their  thick  warm  blanket  drawn 
right  up  to  their  noses.  When  everything 
was  laid  out  on  a  chair  we  went  to  bed. 
talking  of  the  cold,  and  how  bitter  it  would 
be  before  daylight,  and  how  I  should  be3t 
provide  against  it  in  the  morning.  I  was 
still  asleep  when  the  tinkling  of  sleigh-bells 
awoke  me.  I  jumped  up,  thinking  it  was 
already  Monsieur  Jean,  but  the  noise  grew 
fainter  as  the  sleigh  went  on,  and  I  made 
up  my  mind  it  must  be  Monsieur  Jacques 


in  advance  of  us.    However,  I  struck  a 
light  and  dressed.    A  quarter  of  an  boar 
later  Monsieur  Jean's  sleigh  came  our  way: 
it  stopped,  and  I  opened  the  window. 
"  Is  that  you,  Monsieur  le  Maire  ?" 
u  It  is  1  Don't  forget  any  of  your  wraps.'' 
I  quickly  closed  the  window  and  went 
down,  telling  Marie-Barbe,  who  was  half 
asleep,  not  to  forget  to  put  the  lamp  out ; 
then,  pulling  up  my  coat-collar,  I  groped 
through  our  narrow  entrance  in  the  dark. 
"Here  is  your  seat,"  said  Monsieur  Jean, 
making  room  for  rae  by  his  side ; "  cover 
your  legs  up  tight  with  this  skin."    He  did 
not  have  to  tell  me  so  twice.    The  horses 
then  galloped  off  to  the  monotonous  sound 
of  the  sleigh-bells.    Monsieur  Jean  drove, 
holding  the  reins  and  whip  in  his  hands, 
which  were  covered  with  fur  mittens  that 
went  up  to  his  elbows.    The  horses  were 
also  covered  with  sheepskin  rugs.    Noth- 
ing was  visible  but  a  white  road  stretching 
before  us;   the  only  sounds  heard  from 
afar  were  the  bells  of  Monsieur  Jacques* 
sleigh,  much  ahead  of  ours ;  the  atars  shone 
dimly  on  the  horizon,  the   daylight  was 
very  indistinct  for  a  long  time  behind  the 
dark  line  of  mountains.    Now  and  then 
one  of  the  two  horses,  which  was  a  more 
mettlesome  beast  than   the  other,  would 
raise  his  hind  legs  and  neigh,  as  if  to  stim- 
ulate his  companion  in  harness,  but  the 
latter  kept  trotting  on  at  the  same  steady 
pace. 

Monsieur  Jean  and  myself  had  our  noses 
and  ears  closely  muffled  up,  neither  of  as 
feeling  inclined  to  talk.  In  the  course  of 
two  hours  we  neared  the  firat  forest  inn  at 
Bourdonuais  and  saw  some  of  the  Ddbo 
peasantry,  men  and  women,  walking  in  a 
long  line,  one  behind  another,  in  a  narrow 
way  traced  through  the  snow  at  the  edge 
of  the  horse-road.  They  wore  coarse  blue 
coats,  with  wide  sleeves  of  old-fashioned 
cut,  and  pelerines  with  hoods  over  their 
ears.  They  were  all  going  to  the  funeral 
—  a  great  proof  of  the  respect  in  which 
Madame  Picot  was  held,  for  these  good 
people  had  come  from  some  distance  in 
the  bitterest  of  seasons  to  show  how  they 
lamented  her  loss.  On  heariug  our  bells 
they  looked  back  to  see  who  was  coming, 
and  when  they  recognized  Monsieur  Jean 
Rantzau  they  lifted  their  hats.  We  replied 
to  their  civility  in  the  same  manner. 

Towards  nine  we  came  to  the  bend  of 
the  valley,  and  saw  just  facing  us  a  number 
of  small  houses  stretched  along  the  ice- 
bound river,  an  old  pointed  spire,  and  the 
ruins  of  the  chateau  on  a  hill.  Monsieur 
Jean  now  spoke  for  the  first  time, in  alow, 
hollow  voice :  — 
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u  There,  yonder,  stands  Catharine's 
house."  He  pointed  with  the  end  of  his 
whip  to  the  left,  not  far  from  the  church, 
which  was  situated  in  a  slanting  street  al- 
ready full  of  people. 

We  crossed  a  small  bridge  and  stopped 
in  front  of  Madame  Root's  house-entrance, 
under  which  stood  the  coffin,  covered  with 
a  white  cloth  pall,  surrounded  by  numbers 
of  burning  tapers.  The  people  of  Lutzel- 
bourg  and  those  of  the  environs  sprinkled 
drops  of  holy  water  over  the  coffin  as  they 
passed  to  enter  the  large  hall  on  the  ground 
floor. 

A  servant  came  out  to  take  Monsieur 
Jean's  whip  and  reins;  he  had  not  a 
thought  for  the  horses,  but  rushed  into  the 
house.  As  he  went  by  the  coffin  he  cast 
one  glance  at  it,  then  lifted  up  his  joined 
hands,  crying,  — 

"My  God!  O  my  God!" 

I  followed  him.  Long  tables  were  laid 
all  down  the  room  as  far  as  the  kitchen, 
which  was  at  the  back ;  glasses  and  bottles 
of  wine  stood  by  each  plate.  Five  or  six 
of  Monsieur  Jean's  oldest  acquaintance 
came  forward  to  shake  bands  and  embrace 
him.  Almost  at  the  same  instant  the  bells 
began  to  toll  in  the  valley.  Every  one 
can  remember  their  lugubrious  sound  dur- 
ing that  period  of  terrible  grief  which  is 
caused  by  eternal  partings.  The  deceased 
was  just  being  carried  from  the  old  house 
in  which  she  had  through  long  years  done 
so  much  good.  Sobs  were  heard  while  the 
melancholy  bells  still  tolled  on,  one  after 
the  other,  and  their  slow,  regular  tones 
were  like  moans  for  the  departed. 

The  cure*  and  his  officiating  chantres  had 
meanwhile  gathered  outside;  mourners 
were  falling  in  rank,  the  nearest  relations 
walking  nearest  the  coffin.  First  came 
Monsieur  Picot,  the  husband  of  the  de- 
ceased, in  inexpressible  anguish ;  then 
came  the  two  brothers,  Jean  and  Jacques 
Rantzau.  They  did  uot  look  at  each  other ; 
each  held  one  hand  up  to  his  face  and  a 
large  hat  in  the  other.  When  the  opening 
pcayers  were  over  and  psalm-singing  com- 
menced the  undertakers  lifted  the  coffin. 

The  way  was  led  very  slowly. 

All  I  can  remember  is,  that  I  walked  in 
the  foremost  ranks,  for  the  sight  of  these 
two  brothers,  side  by  side,  behind  their 
dead  sister,  neither  exchanging  a  look  or  a 
word,  threw  me  in  a  troubled  state  of 
mind.  I  could  notice  nothing  but  this  ex- 
traordinary circumstance,  and  now  I  can 
scarcely  remember  the  number  of  masses 
that  were  said  and  sung.  The  coffin  was 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  aisle ;  around 
it  rose  high  wooden  candelabra  bearing 


lighted  tapers,  and  there  were  six  skulls 
to  remind  us  of  the  sad  end  of  human- 
ity—  the  same  for  all,  without  any  ex* 
ception.  High  and  low  masses  went  on 
for  a  long  time.  The  church  was  atone 
cold;  the  windows  glazed  with  white  frost; 
the  crowd  of  attendants  immense ;  and  yet 
I  kept  my  eyes  all  the  time  fixed  on  Jean 
and  Jacques,  whether  standing  or  kneel* 
ins. 

When  the  service  was  over  all  went  out 
in  the  churchyard,  where  the  soil  was 
white  with  snow.  The  de  profundi*  was 
then  chanted,  to  which  psalm  the  re- 
sponses rose  behind  in  a  low  hum.  All 
prayed,  though  everybody  was  in  a  hurry 
to  set  it  over  as  soon  as  possible  for  the 
cold  was  excessive. 

Not  until  the  gravedigger  and  his  help 
had  looped  their  ropes  round  the  coffin  to 
sink  it  slowly  down  in  the  hollow  grave, 
not  until  these  ropes  had  been  pulled  up 
again  without  their  burden,  not  until  big 
lumps  of  earth,  as  hard  as  rock,  had  fallen 
with  a  thud  on  the  lid  of  the  coffin,  did  the 
two  brothers  look  up  to  face  each  other. 
But  they  said  not  a  word. 

A  few  friends  and  relative*,  who  gath- 
ered round  them  and  poor  Monsieur  ricot, 
succeeded  in  drawing  the-n  away  from  the 
spot.  The  rest  of  us  followed  miscellane- 
ously. 

Bidden  guests  returned  to  the  house ; 
many  who  were  not  bidden  did  likewise, 
taking  their  places  at  the  table  in  front  of 
whole  quarters  of  beef,  dishes  of  cabbage, 
sausage,  and  bacoji.  Hi*  re  did  the  big 
eaters  of  the  country  now  full  to,  caring 
for  nobody  and  nothing  but  their  stomachs. 

It  shocked  me  greatly  to  behold  the  two 
brothers  sitting  side  by  side  at  the  head 
of  the  table.  Neither  of  them  ate  any- 
thing: Monsieur  Jacques  sipped  a  little 
wine  from  time  to  time,  but  kept  looking 
down,  rapt  in  sombre  thought ;  Jean  sat 
with  his  arms  crossed,  looking  at  his  plate ; 
he  did  not,  however,  seem  to  know  what 
he  was  looking  at.  The  noise  of  glasses 
and  forks  could  alone  be  heard,  but  one  or 
two  old  friends  of  the  family  were  talking 
apart  in  a  low  voice.  Suddenly  Monsieur 
Picot  rose  to  speak,  his  good,  honest  face 
reddening  with  emotion  and  his  eyes  swim- 
minx  with  tears. 

'*  Jean  1  —  Jacques ! "  he  cried :  •  you  ' 
have  lost  the  sister  you  both  so  dearly 
loved.  If  the  poor  soul  had  been  able  to 
reconcile  you  in  her  lifetime  it  would  have 
been  a  great  comfort  to  her  in  this  world, 
and  a  pure  joy  to  her  in  the  other.  Up  to 
her  last  breath  she  spoke  of  you  —  she 
would  have  wished  to  see  you  together  by 
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her  bedside,  like  two  good  brothers  —  she 
called  youl  Will  you  not  embrace  each 
other  for  her  sake  ?    Your  old  friends  here 

? resent  are  desirous  to  see  you  do  this, 
n  the  midst  of  our  great  sorrow  it  would 
be  a  comfort.  Come,  Jacques — Jean  —  I 
speak  for  Catharine,  for  myself,  and  for  all 
of  us  I " 

He  stretched  his  arms  out  towards 
them :  many  sobbed.  The  two  brothers 
instantly  rose  and  held  each  other  in  a 
close  embrace,  groaning  meanwhile  in  a 
fearful  manner.  I  hare  since  thought  that 
thfey  perhaps  would  hare  been  firmly 
reconciled  had  it  not  been  for  the  host  of 
tipplers  and  eaters  present,  who,  with 
their  mouths  and  stomachs  full,  began  to 
thump,  and  olap,  and  shout,  — 

"Here  goesl  That's  something  like! 
Give  each  other  a  kiss  1  That's  the  thing, 
to  be  sure  1 " 

The  whole  house  shook,  and  the  din 
awoke  the  two  brothers  to  the  reality  of 
their  position.  As  if  starting;  from  a 
dream,  they  looked  round  and  contem- 
plated the  noisy  brawlers.  It  was  a  dis- 
§race;  a  desecration  of  the  house  of 
eathl 

Such  feeds  as  these  are  looked  forward 
to  for  years  and  years  by  the  unman- 
nered  rabble.  "  Such-or-such  a  one  will 
soon  die,"  they  say,  "  and  we  shall  come 
in  for  a  treat  at  the  cost  of  his  or  her 
heirs." 

I  say  these  wakes  are  an  abomination  ; 
but  what  is  to  be  done  to  prevent  them  ? 
They  are  an  old  custom  that  has  taken 
firm  root,  and  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
remotest  ages,  a  period  preceding  the  Ad- 
vent of  our  Lord.  In  this  manner  did  the 
ancients  eat  and  drink  in  the  woods  at 
the  death  of  a  chief;  ao,  from  father  to 
son  the  custom  has  to  continue,  I  suppose. 

The  indignation  of  Jacques  at  length 
knew  no  bounds  ;  his  bushy  eyebrows  met 
threateningly,  and,  with  a  thundering 
voice,  he  called  out,  — 

"  I  am  going  to  leave  this  house."  He 
would  have  added  something  more  —  he 
would  have  made  them  hold  their  tongues 
and  stop  the  shouting,  but  out  of  respect 
for  the  other  company,  probably,  he  mas- 
tered himself,  said  nothing  else,  and  walked 
out  of  the  room. 

I  was  also  most  indignant  with  the  low 
set  Monsieur  Jean  resumed  his  seat  and 
remained  thus  for  a  few  moments,  as  white 
as  snow,  shaking  from  head  to  foot. 

"  Take  a  glass  of  wine/1  I  urged,  holding 
a  glass.  He  drank  a  little  and  thanked 
me.  Monsieur  Jacques  was  already  heard 
driving  off  in  his  sleigh ;  Monsieur  Picot, 


who  had  followed  him  out,  now  returned 
in  great  consternation  to  find  his  best 
frieuds  looking  down  in  deep  silence ;  but 
the  eaters  ana  drinkers  kept  on,  celebrat- 
ing the  reconciliation  of  the  two  brothers, 
and  not  losing  a  mouthful  meanwhile. 

I  never  saw  people  feed  as  they  did  at 
this  funeral.  It  was  as  clear  as  possible 
that  half  these  abominable  rascals  would 
have  liked  a  relative  or  dear  friend  to 
die  every  fortnight  for  the  sake  of  a  feast. 
What  cannot  be  altered,  however,  has  to 
be  left  alone,  and  in  such  cases  the  least 
said  the  better. 

About  fifteen  minutes  after  Monsieur 
Jacques*  departure  Monsieur  Jean  made 
me  a  sign,  and  we  left.  He  himself  put 
the  horses  to,  and  when  everything"  was  in 
proper  order  we  turned  towards  the  vil- 
lage, which  we  reached  at  six,  without 
having  said  a  syllable  of  what  had  taken 
place  at  Lutzelbourg. 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
FBOUDE  AND  CALVIN.* 

It  is  a  startling  and  incongruous  con- 
junction in  the  theological  sphere.  The 
men  are  both  unusually  distinguished  in 
their  respective  ages,  both  are  stars,  and 
stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  but  they  move 
in  diametrically  opposite  spheres  —  wide 
as  the  poles  asunder.  East  and  west, 
north  and  south,  do  not  indicate  a  more 
thorough  and  irreconcilable  antithesis  than 
"  The  Nemesis  of  Faith  "  and  Gilvin's  "  In- 
stitutes of  the  Christian  Religion.1'  One 
is  forced  to  cast  about  to  discover,  if  it  be 
possible,  what  could  have  attracted  or  en- 
trapped a  man  so  unequivocally  pro- 
nounced elsewhere,  into  a  flagrant  self- 
contradiction.  Had  the  northern  air,  the 
keen  religious  atmosphere,  surcharged 
with  Calvinism,  which  envelops,  not  St. 
Andre w's  alone,  but  Scotland  in  its  entire 
length  and  breadth,  touched  and  turned 
the  brain  of  the  athletic  doubter?  Beit 
as  it  may,  here  is  pro  tanto  an  avowed  vin- 
dication and  glorification  of  Calvin  and 
Calvinism  by  one  who  is  deemed  to  stand 
at  the  extreme  opposite  pole  from  both. 
No  doubt  the  lecturer  knew  well  the 
ground  on  which  he  stood,  and  was  thor- 
oughly alive  to  the  proclivities  and  preju- 
dices of  his  audience,  and  had  manifestly 
prepared  himself  to  minister  to  the  ear 
words  good  and  true,  so  far  as  they  went, 

♦  Calvinism.  An  Address  delivered  at  St  An- 
drews, by  J.  A.  Froudb.  Esq.,  M.  A..  Rector  of  thi 
Unirenity,  March  17, 1871.    London:  Longmans. 
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but  without  touching  a  single  essential 
point  belonging  to  his  selected  theme.  A 
more  perfect  example  of  the  play  of 
"  Hamlet,"  with  the  part  of  Hamlet  left  out, 
it  would  be  bard  to  find.  In  the  book  of 
*  The  Judges,"  there  is  an  account  of  a 
certain  Manoah  and  his  wife,  to  whom  an 
angel  appeared.  This  celestial  visitor 
proceeded  to  erect  an  altar,  and  to  offer 
sacrifice  upon  it,  and  we  read  that  "  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  did*  wondrously,  and 
Manoah  and  his  wife  looked  on."  Per- 
haps the  lecturer  at  St.  Andrew's  did  won- 
drously,  but  beyond  all  question  his  chosen 
subject  stood  by  and  looked  on. 

But  there  are  "  tongues  in  trees,  books 
in  running  brooks,  sermons  in  stones,  and 
good  in  everything,"  and  J.  A.  Froude, 
Esq.,  has  placed  himself  in  the  highest 
order  of  optimists,  and  is  able  to  mid.  a 
core  of  good  even  in  the  flinty  and  un ge- 
nial soil  of  Calvinism.  Of  necessity  this 
could  not  be  accomplished  save  at  an  im- 
mense expense,  and  the  lecturer  is  obliged 
to  ignore  all  that  is  peculiar  to  the  Calvin- 
istic  system,  and  to  lay  his  hand  only  on 
such  points  as  are  in  no  way  distinctive, 
but  are  common  to  Calvinism  with  many 
other  diverse  modes  of  religious  thought. 
It  is  a  cheap  and  easy  course,  but  scrim  ply 
honest,  for  the  lecturer  to  glorify  Calvin- 1 
ism  as  the  foe  of  lies  and  falsities.  It  is  so 
in  some  directions,  but  it  rouses  a  just  in- 
dignation when  we  reflect  that  this  one- ! 
sided  theologian  omits  to  reveal  that  in  J 
other  directions  it  is  the  fountain  of  darker 
and  more  atrocious  lies  and  falsities  than 
perhaps  any  human  system  of  thought 
besides. 

The  first  and  fundamental  article  of 
Calvinism  is  eternal,  universal  predestina- 
tion—  eternal  redemption  and  eternal 
reprobatiou  :  a  certain  fixed  number  of  j 
human  beings  are  foredoomed  to  perdition, 
and  another  certain  fixed  number  are ' 
predestinated  to  salvation,  any  change, 
even  in  a  solitary  instance,  throughout 
eternity  being  impossible.  One  desider- 
ates very  naturally  some  strong  evidence 
that  these  terrible  conclusions  are  actually 
accepted  by  any  sound  mind,  but  the  evi- 
dence is  forthcoming  and  is  irresistible. 
The  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  a 
thoroughly  Calvini8tic  creed,  which  most 
of  the  evangelical  churches  accept,  with 
more  or  fewer  modifications,  thus  declares : 
—  Chap.  iii.  8.  "  By  the  decree  of  God,  for 
the  manifestation  of  His  glory,  some 
men  and  angels  are  predestinated  unto 
everlasting  life,  and  others  fore-ordained 
to  everlasting  death.  4.  These  angels 
and  men  thus  predestinated  and  fore-or- 


dained, are  particularly  and  unchangeably 
designed,  and  their  number  is  so  certain 
and  definite,  that  it  cannot  be  either  in- 
creared  or  diminished.    5.  Those  of  man- 
kind that  are  predestinated  unto  life,  God, 
before  the  foundation  of  the   world  was 
laid,  according  to  His  eternal  and  immu- 
table purpose  and  the  secret  counsel  and 
good  pleasure  of  His  will,  bath  chosen  in 
Christ  unto  everlasting  glory  out  of  His 
free  grace  and  love,  without  any  foresight  t 
of  faith  or  good  works,  or  perseverance  in  ' 
either  of  them  or  any  other  thing  in  the 
creature,  as  conditions  or  causes,  moving 
Him  thereunto  and  all  to  the  praise  of  His 
glorious  grace.  ...  7.  The  rest  of  man- 
kind, God  was  pleased,  according  to  the 
unsearchable  counsel  of   His    own    will, 
whereby    he     extendeth    or   withholdeth 
mercy,  as  He  pleaseth,  for  the  glory  of 
His  sovereign  power  over  his  creatures,  to 
pass  by  and  to  ordain  them  to  dishonour 
and  wrath,  for  their  sin,  to  the  praise  of 
His  glorious  justice." 

Whatever  exception  may  be  taken  to 
these  blasphemous  human  utterances, 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  their  un- 
equivocal meaning.  The  men  who  drew 
up  and  consented  to  these  articles  of  be- 
lief, manifestly  betrayed  bo  hesitation  or 
misgiving  whatever ;  on  •  the  contrary, 
they  seem  assured  that,  somehow,  they 
had  got  access  to  the  eternal  secrets  of 
Godf8  mind,  and  were  able  to  read  them 
like  an  open  book,  and  were  empowered 
to  pronounce  authoritatively  on  their  unal- 
terable meaning.  Will  it  be  credited  that 
there  is  not  a  shred,  not  a  tittle,  to  indi- 
cate the  existence  of  such  eternal  decrees  ? 
We  are  entitled  to  ask,  where  are  they, 
who  has  discovered  them,  who  has  seen 
them,  or  has  had  access  to  them  in  any 
sense  ?  They  may  exist  or  they  may  not, 
but  who  has  found  them,  and  where? 
Above  all,  who  has  been  empowered  to 
open,  to  read,  and  to  reveal  them  ?  They 
are  simply  non-existent,  so  far  as  men  are 
concerned.  The  impious  presumption  of 
first  imagining  the  existence  of  such  de- 
crees, then  of  asserting  their  existence  as 
an  ascertained  fact,  and  then  of  imposing 
the  belief  in  them  on  all  and  sundry,  is  not 
to  be  measured. 

Had  there  been  more  of  reverent  reti- 
cence, and  more  of  modesty  and  tender- 
ness of  statement,  the  world  would  have 
been  less  shocked  and  embittered.  But 
Calvin,  good  and  godly  as  he  undoubtedly 
was,  was  hard,  stern,  and  cold.  Fortified 
by  isolated  passages  and  phrases  in  the 
Bible  capable  of  a  very  different  interpre- 
tation, he  has  put  into  words  a  conception 
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of  the  Great  Father  almost  more  revolting 
than  can  be  found  in  the  Pagan  world, 
ancient  or  modern.  The  God  of  Calvin- 
ism, the  Being  whom  some  Christians,  mis- 
interpreting certain  sacred  words,  have  set 
up  for  the  adoration  of  mankind,  what- 
ever else  He  be,  is  not  the  eternal  foun- 
tain of  justice  and  of  love.  Innumerable 
beings  who  never  asked  existence  at  His 
hand,  and  had  no  part  whatever  in  that 
existence,  He  created  and  foredoomed  to 
eternal  perdition.  This  is  Calvinism,  and 
this,  with  little  or  no  modification,  is  adopt- 
ed by  multitudes  of  Christian  people,  and 
most  of  all  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Scotland. 

Eternal,  universal  predestination  mani- 
festly throws  back  the  entire  of  human 
agency  on  the  Almighty.  Everything 
.that  transpires  on  earth,  good  or  bad,  is  as 
really  divine  as  if  no  mediate  agency  had 
intervened.  It  was  a  logical  necessity  of 
Calvin's  system,  that  human  free  will 
should  be  utterly  given  up.  If  the  course 
of  every  single  life,  and  the  whole  course 
of  all  human  agency  on  earth  be,  as  Calvin 
assumed,  eternally  fore-ordained,  then, 
free  will  existing,  a  single  outbreak  of  this 
force  might  at  any  moment  upset  the 
wisest  pre-arrangements  and  introduce  in- 
terminable anarchy.  Calvin's  clear,  cold 
eye  detected  this  possible  outcome,  and  he 
at  once  abandoned  the  notion  of  free 
agency  in  creatures.  There  is  one  sole 
agent  in  the  universe  —  only  one  —  the 
Great  God.  He  may  employ  the  hands 
and  the  minds  of  his  creatures,  but  it  is 
He,  and  He-  only,  that  is  the  real  actor. 
He  has  instruments  through  whose  medi- 
um He  accomplishes  his  purposes,  but  the 
mind  and  the  hands  that  guide  and  use  the 
instruments  are  His,  directly  and  wholly 
His. 

If  all  the  grandest  and  all  the  pettiest 
outcomes  of  what  seems  to  be  human 
agency  are  eternally  pre-determined  by 
God,  men  are  not  actors  at  all  in  any  true 
seuse.  They  are  degraded  to  mere  pup- 
pets, appearing  or  disappearing,  moving 
or  at  rest,  acting  in  this  direction  or  in 
that,  simply  iq  virtue  of  a  decree  of 
which  they  are  ignorant,  and  which  they 
can  neither  evade  nor  resist.  Neither 
praise  nor  blame,  neither  virtue  nor  vice 
can  belong  to  them.  They  are  not  agents 
at  all,  they  are  mere  instruments  through 
which  another  acts,  and  whether  it  be  tor 
good  or  for  evil  is  no  concern,  and  certain- 
ly no  crime  of  theirs.  The  whole  responsi- 
bility of  whatever  is  transacted  on  earth 
belongs  to  the  Great  Being.  Every  lie, 
every  cruelty,  every  injustice,  every  im- 


purity attaches  wholly  and  only  to  God. 
It  belongs  to  men  not  at  all,  for  the  strong- 
est of  all  reasons ;  this,  namely,  that  they 
are  compelled,  however  unconsciously,  by 
a  force  which  they  cannot  escape.  Neces- 
sity is  laid  upon  them.  They  yield  to  the 
eternal  predestination  of  Gud,  of  which 
they  are  ignorant,  but  which  rules  and 
must  rule  them  absolutely,  will  they  or  will 
they  not. 

There  is  more  truth  than  is  often  recog- 
nized in  the  aphorism,  that  each  man  is 
the  creator  of  the  God  whom  he  worships. 
Given  the  man,  his  nature,  his  character, 
and  his  life,  you  could  pronounce  with  a 
close  approach  to  certainty  what  his  God 
must  be.  Calvin's  God  is  mo3t  painfully 
Calvin  himself,  only  exaggerated  and 
worsened.  The  man,  serious  and  devout, 
was  by  nature  stern,  rigid,  severe,  logical, 
not  intuitional  or  emotional  at  all.  The 
syllogism  was  his  guide  to  all  truth,  the 
premises,  major  and  minor,  and  the  copula, 
were  his  instruments.  And  yet  withal  the 
astounding  fact  is,  that  his  entire  system  is 
based  on  a  pure  assumption.  He  starts 
from  a  principle  which  may  or  may  not  be 
true,  but  which  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  mere  begging  of  the  question. 
That  principle  is  eternal,  universal  predes- 
tination. A  modest  man,  one  profoundly 
reverent,  conscious  of  his  limited  powers, 
and  overawed  by  the  conception  of  ah  in- 
finite, eternal,  uncreated  Being  would  have 
shrunk  back  from  pronouncing  on  the  un- 
derlying plans  and  purposes  of  a  vast  uni- 
verse. But  there  was  no  shrinking  with 
the  Great  Reformer.  He  met  the  tremen- 
dous problem  with  perfect  confidence.  A3 
if  he  had  been  present  at  the  council  of 
Eternity,  as  if  he  had  seen  and  heard  and 
understood  all  that  was  transacted,  he, 
without  a  misgiving,  publishes  to  the  world 
God's  eternal  decrees.  But  they  are  his, 
not  God's ;  the  outcome  of  his  mind  and 
spirit,  not  God's.  They  are  baseless  imag- 
inations, without  a  shred  of  proof  or 
ground.  How  he  formed  the  conviction 
that  there  were  such  eternal  decrees  it  is 
not  hard  to  imagine.  Had  Calvin  been  in- 
trusted with  the  creation  of  a  world,  he, 
with  his  hard,  cold,  and  rigid  nature, 
would  have  played  the  tyrant  with  all  his 
rebellious  subjects,  but  would  have  exalted 
and  honoured  those  who  fell  in  with  his 
plan 8  and  upheld  bis  authority.  And  such 
as  he  himself  was,  his  God  must  be,  loving 
to  the  good,  but  merciless  and  ruthless  to 
the  bad. 

It  is  a  tremendous  conception  that  all 
human  things,  good  or  evil,  beneficent  or 
disastrous,  great  or   small,  the   feelings. 
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'desires,  though tg,  words,  and  acts  of  all 
men,  are  eternally  pre-determined  for  them, 
and  cannot  of  necessity  be  other  than  they 
actually  are.  Iu  one  obvious  respect  it  is 
palpably  true,  that  whatever  is  must  have 
been,  considering  all  the  circumstances, 
and  especially  the  free  agency  of  men. 
But  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  imagine 
that  the  certainty  which  God  foresees  He 
also  makes  inevitable  by  an  eternal  decree. 
In  this  case  God  is  the  only  real  actor,  and 
man  is  a  mere  irresponsible  instrument. 
In  the  other  case,  man  is  the  conscious,' 
voluntary  cause  and  creator  of  all  that 
springs  out  of  bis  free  choice,  and  God 
simply  recognizes  the  patent  fact  of  this 
agency.  To  which  of  these  alternative 
cases,"  had  they  been  put  before  him,  Cal- 
vin would  have  attached  himself  might 
have  been  predicted  beforehand  from  his 
marked  idiosyncrasy. 

Imagine  the  dark  problem  of  the  universe 
before  him.  Fearlessly  he  attempts  its 
solution,  but  in  his  own  spirit,  and  from 
the  ground  of  his  own  principles  and  char- 
acter. God  is  sovereign,  amenable  to  none. 
His  will  is  s/ipreme  as  it  is  absolutely  irre- 
sistible. But  Calvin  forgets  that  the  Sov- 
ereign of  the  universe  is  responsible  to 
Himself,  if  to  none  else,  and  is  under  the 
law  of  His  own  Being  —  the  law  of  right- 
eousness and  love.  Calvin's  idea  of  God's 
sovereignty  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
this,  that  God  has  a  right  to  do  with  His 
own  as  He  pleases.  True,  most  true,  but 
that  which  pleases  Him  is  always  righteous 
and  loving.  With  the  view  of  exalting 
Divine  sovereignty,  Calvin  represents  God 
as  determining  from  eternity  to  create 
myriads  of  beings  for  everlasting  holiness 
and  happiness,  and  myriads,  more  numer- 
ous, for  everlasting  sin  and  misery.  Irre- 
spective of  character,  or  rather  with  a 
character  which  is  p re-destined  for  them, 
and  which  they  can  neither  escape  nor 
change,  myriads  are  fitted  for  salvation  and 
myriads  more  are  fitted  for  perdition. 
But  this  is  Calvin,  not  God  —  the  product 
of  a  cold,  Btern,  ruthless  human  soul,  not 
the  will  of  the  loving  Father  of  spirits. 

None  will  question,  that  the  great  God 
must  have  foreseen  the  whole  consequences 
of  the  creation  of  free  intelligent  Deings. 
But  foresight  and  pre-ordination  are  essen- 
tially distinct.  Pre-ordi nation  causes  and 
necessitates  the  actual  result  perforce,  but 
foresight  only  supposes  that  the  result  is 
known  and  is  certain,  be  the  grounds  of 
that  certainty  what  they  may.  Hence 
foresight  cannot  be,  in  any  sense,  causative 
—  it  is  a  consequent,  not  a'  cause ;  the  con- 
sequent of  that  10  the  production  of  which 


it  may  have  contributed  and  can  contrib- 
ute nothing.    But  Calvin  cannot  rest  with 
mere    foreknowledge,   and   demands   and 
proclaims  universal  eternal  predestination. 
There  can  be  no  chance,  no  casualty,  he 
argues,  in  the  government  of  a  wise  and 
Almighty  Being.    Nor  can  there  be,  in  the 
judgment  of  any  who  have  true  and  lofty 
conceptions  of  the  Ruler  of  the  universe. 
But  in  order  to  escape  from  casualty  or 
chance,  we  are  not  compelled  to  plunge 
into  the  mystery  of  eternal  decrees.    Di- 
vine   foreknowledge    embraces    the    vast 
actual  future,  without  the  possibility  of 
mistake,  but  it  does  not  and  cannot  create 
the  events  which  yet  it  takes  in.     On  the 
contrary,  it  is  only  because  these  events 
,  are  certain,  and  seen  to  be  certain  on  their 
own  grounds,  be  they  what  they  may,  that 
they  can  be  foreknown.    But  Calvin  must 
have  much  more  than  this.    His  God  must 
be  an  absolute  if  not  an  arbitrary  Ruler. 
All  that  transpires  in  time  must  be   or- 
dained  and     immovable    from    eternity. 
There  must  be  nothing  left  to  any  created 
will,  else  the  Supreme  Ruler  may  be  baf- 
fled and  defeated  by  every,  being  He  has 
formed.    True,  but  is  not  this  the  patent, 
undeniable  fact,  all  over  the  world  7    The 
proclaimed,  the  known  will  of  God,  is  suf- 
fered to  be  resisted  and   set  at  nought, 
every  hour,  even  by  those  who  strive  the 
most  to  be  obedient  and  submissive.    But 
no  —  Calvin    proclaims    that  that    which 
appears  to  be  resistance  and  defiance  is 
real,  though  unknown  submission  to  eternal 
decrees.    The  announced  will  of  God  is 
one  thing,  the  real  actual  intent  of  God  is 
quite  another  and  opposite  thing.    There 
is  a  secret  decree,  overriding  and  nullifying 
the  announced  will.    "  Thou  shalt  not  kill," 
is  the  positive  command,  but  the  secret 
decree  is  thou,  and  thou,  and  thou,  art 
foredoomed  to  kill  and  murder.     And  there 
is  no  possibility  of  evasion  or  escape,  for 
the  decrees  of  God  are  unalterable  as  they 
are  eternal.    All  murders,  impurities,  blas- 
phemies, cruelties,  vices  of  every  kind,  — 
these  are  eternally  predestined,  and  must 
issue  forth  without  the  possibility  of  fail- 
ure.   They  belong  to  the  pre-ordained  and 
inevitable  order  of  the  world. 

We  can  but  stand  aghast  at  this  terrific 
result.  God  becomes  the  one  grand  trans- 
gressor and  fouut  of  transgressions,  eter- 
nally ordaining  myriads  of  his  creatures 
to  the  vilest  and  most  nefarious  courses 
in  this  life,  and  to  the  most  horrible  pun- 
ishments hereafter.  All  the  past,  and  all 
the  present,  and  all  the  future  are  alike  of 
God,  determined  immovably  by  his  will 
and  by  his  fixed  decree.    It  is  undeniable 
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that,  if  this  were  true,  responsibility  would 
be  lifted  off  wholly  from  creatures,  and 
thrown  entirely  ou  the  Almighty.  Theirs 
might  be  the  hand  that  perpetrated  a  deed, 
and  their§  the  lips  that  ottered  a  word,  but 
the  real,  determining,  responsible  agent 
would  be  God  alone.-  They  would  be  mere 
instruments  in  His  hand,  unconscious,  and 
therefore  innocent  instruments  of  His  will 
It  is  no  small  relief  to  be  able  to  ask 
Calvin  and  those  who  agree  with  him, 
where  are  these  eternal  decrees  of  which 
you  discourse  so  profoundly  ?  In  simple, 
sober  earnest,  they  are  literally  nowhere, 
save  in  the  mere  imagination  of  those  who 
uphold  their  existence.  And  if  this  be  so, 
if  these  decrees  are  a  sheer  figment,  and  a 
very  dark  and  ruthless  figment,  it  required 
no  common  audacity,  not  to  say  impiety, 
and  no  common  want  of  human  feeling,  for 
Calvin  gratuitously  to  imagine  their  exist- 
ence, and  th'en  to  proclaim  the  horrible 
idea,  as  a  fact,  to  the  world.  We  stand 
here  in  presence  of  an  act  of  human  pre- 
sumption, impossible  to  be  transcended  or 
even  equalled.  A  man  —  a  good  and  holy 
man,  without  doubt  —  sets  himself  to 
search  into  the  thoughts  and  purposes  of 
the  Eternal  God.  He  fancies  himself  in 
the  place  of  God,  tries  to  go  back  in 
thought  to  the  unbeginning  eternity,  and 
then  and  there  he  ventures  to  decide  and 
pronounce  what  it  would  be  wise  and  right 
and  best  for  God  to  plan  and  to  do.  But 
the  fatal,  the  insuperable  difficulty  is  that 
the  everlasting  past  has  no  voice.  No  in- 
telligible sound  can  be  heard  forth  from  it 
in  any  direction,  all  is  mere  wicked  assump- 
tion. Nevertheless  Calvin  ponders  the 
awful  problem,  harder  than  the  riddle  of 
the  Sphinx,  he  conjectures  and  speculates, 
and  at  last  satisfies  himself  that  he  knows 
the  entire  vast  scheme  of  creation  and 
providence,  and  all  the  deepest  purposes 
and  intentions  of  the  Creator.  But  his 
impious  presumption  is  terribly  punished. 
The  God  whom  he  represents  is  immeasur- 
ably more  odious  and  detestable  than  the 
worst  of  his  sinful  creatures.  He  not  only 
punishes  those  who  deserve  punishment, 
but  he  creates  myriads  of  beings,  predes- 
tining them  to  be  wicked  and  to  be  tor- 
tured for  ever  in  the  fires  of  perdition. 
And  this  is  held,  and  held  tenaciously  by 
multitudes,'  as  among  the  surest  verities 
of  Christianity.  We  ask,  and  are  entitled 
to  ask,  on  what  basis  does  it  stand? 
None,  absolutely  none.  It  has  no  basis, 
it  is  mere  pure  assumption,  assumption  be- 
sides of  the  most  dishonouring  and  daring 
kind.  It  supposes  that  a  man  —  no  matter 
how  gifted  and  pious — gained  access  to 


the  councils  of  eternity,  and  was  empow- 
ered to  reveal  and  expound  them.     Such, 
at  least,   was    Calvin's  conviction;    and, 
without  a  shred  of  evidence,  without  the 
faintest  whisper  from  the  voiceless  past,  he 
fills  up  the  eternal  void  with  his  own  mon- 
strous fancies :  for  be  it  kept  in  mind,  they 
are  mere  pure  fancies,  and  not  creditable 
to  either  his  head  or  his  heart.     Even  the 
Popish  dogma  of  purgatory  has  far  more 
of  verisimilitude  tnan  Calvin's  decree  of 
damnation.    If  there  be  no  truth  set  forth 
>in  human  words,  which  on  one   Bide  or 
other  does  not  tend  to  error,  it  is  not  less 
certain  that  there  is  no  human  error  which 
fthas  not  some  grain  of  truth  at  the  bottom 
of  it.    The  idea  of  a  purificatory  discipline 
in  the  future  world  is  based  on  the  strong- 
est grounds.    Who,  among  even  the  purest 
and  noblest  of  men  —  who,  in  dying,  could 
be  capable  of  entering  into  a  region  of 
perfect  holiness  ?    Not  one.    The  idea  of 
perfect  holiness  and  of  being  perfected  in 
holiness,  by  a  momentary  change  of  place 
at  death,  is  too  incongruous  to  be  enter- 
tained.   The  process  of  purification  may 
be  marvellously  accelerated  by  new  influ- 
ences and  in  a  new  sphere,  but  surely  we 
cannot,  as  if  by  a  jerk,  pass  into  perfect 
purity  from  amidst  all  the  imperfections 
and  errors  and  sins  of  earth.    It  is  simply 
impossible.      Moral    purification    is,  and 
must  be,  a  gradual  process,  a  process  which 
may  be  more  or  less  rapid,  but  which  can- 
not be  accomplished  by  a  mere    act  of 
power.    But  the  question  is  whether  the 
purifying  process  in  the  future  state  shall 
be  brought  to  bear  on  all,  or  only  on  some. 
With    Calvin,  this    is    no  question.    His 
judgment  is  fixed  that  the  human  soul 
here  on  earth  possessed  of  faith  in  God  in 
Christ,  shall  at  death  pass  at  once  to  the 
glory  of  heaven,  but  the  soul  destitute  of 
this  faith  shall  at  once  be  consigned  to 
everlasting  punishment.    With  indignation 
and  with  horror  we  reject  the  idea.     Shall 
we  imagine  that  the  incalculable  myriads, 
age  after  age,  who,  without  fault  of  theirs, 
have  never  even  heard  the  name  of  the 
blessed  Redeemer,  must  perish   for  ever, 
and  that  because  of  an  ignorance  for  which 
they  were  in  no  way  to  blame.     Because 
this  world  is  manifestly  a  place  of  proba- 
tion, multitudes  seem  to  imagine  that  pro- 
bation will  not  be  extended  beyond  it.   On 
the  contrary,  it  i#  much  more  reasonable 
to  think  that  the  loving  Father  of  souls 
will    continue  to  pursue  them  with  His 
mercy  even  more  directly  and  powerfully 
than  before,  when  their  condition  and  their 
experience  must  render  them  more  suscep- 
tible and  submissive. 
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The  ultimate  question  is,  Who  is  to  tri- 
umph —  God  or  the  devil  ?  Which  is  the 
stronger  power  —  good  or  evil  ?  So  far  as 
appearances  in  this  world  go,  the  triumph 
of  evil  has  often  been  made  manifest,  and 
Calvin's  dogma  of  perdition  seems  to 
amount  to  a  moral  necessity.  But  no,  the 
discipline  of  earth  may  seem  to  have  failed, 
but  it  has  not  failed,  cannot  fail.  If  God 
u  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved  and  to  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,"  His  will, 
unfulfilled  here,  must  be  meant  to  be  glo- 
riously accomplished  in  the  world  to  come. 
It  seems  utterly  unlikely  that  the  Great 
Being  should  for  ever  abandon  those  on 
whom  so  much  providential  and  gracious 
influence  had  been  bestowed  on  earth. 
What  means  that  influence,  if  not  that  God 
will  perform  and  perfect  what  He  has  be- 
gun, if  not  here,  then  hereafter? 

It  is  quite  true,  that  where  the  tree  falls 
there  it  will  lie,  and  that  exactly  where 
death  leaves  us,  there  precisely  eternity 
will  find  us.  The  mere  sudden  change  of 
place,  itself,  can  never  create  a  moral  and 
spiritual  transformation.  But  it  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine  the  stupendous  effect 
of  being  introduced  to  new  and  holy  forms 
of  being,  and  to  influences  of  a  nature  and 
of  a  force  we  cannot  now  estimate.  Dis- 
embodied spirits,  escaping  from  the  falsi- 
ties and  dreams  of  earth,  shall  para  into 
naked  reality.  Themselves,  for  the  first 
time  in  their  existence,  thoroughly  dis- 
closed, not  to  their  own  eyes  alone,  but  to 
universal  and  minute  inspection,  all  idea 
of  evasion  or  deception  will  be  abandoned. 
Transparency,  severe  sincerity,  and  sim- 
plicity, must  be  the  law  of  the  kingdom  of 
light.  And  the  kingdom  of  light  is,  by  the 
game  token,  the  kingdom  of  love,  over 
which  reigns  the  God  of  light  and  love. 

The  curee  of  Calvinism  is  the  figment 
of  eternal  reprobation,  and  the  root  of  the 
ourse  is  the  denial  of  free  wilL 


From  Macralllan's  Magazine. 
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(The  following  part  of  thl*  story,  and  that  which 
appeared  in  No.  1500  of  The  Li  vivo  Aoa,  were 
accidentally  transposed.] 

M  Well,  so  you  left  us  to  ourselves  I "  she 
said  with  an  intelligent  smile,  as  Elsie 
came  slowly  up  the  path. 

"  Yes,  mother ;  I  thought  I  might  as  well 
set  the  ferns  to  rights,  since  we  couldn't 
get  our  nice  Sunday  evening  together." 

"  That  was  just  as  well.  There  was  no 
call  for  you  to  stop  and  listen  to  her  non- 


sense. Now,  Bettie,  you  go  on  quickly, 
that's  a  good  child  I  a  put  the  little  ones 
to  bed  more  than  hair  an  hour  ago,  and 
your  evening  and  morning  song  isn't  alike, 
you  know." 

Bettie  said  nothing,  but  went  up  to  her 
grandfather  and  wished  him  good-night ; 
he  put  his  hand  on  her  head,  muttering  in 
a  soft  tone,  *  Good  girl,  good  girl  1  " 

"  The  little  one  isn't  going  to  grieve,  is 
she  ? "  Elsie  whispered,  as  the  soft  arm 
was  pressed  round  her  neck  for  the  nightly 
kiss.  She  turned  away  quickly,  and  Elsie 
heard  a  stifled  sob  as  the  child  darted  up- 
stairs. 

Very  soon  after,  the  others  also  had  sep- 
arated for  the  uight,  leaving  the  front  door 
unlocked  for  the  young  men,  who  were  al- 
ways a  little  later  on  the  Sunday  evening. 
Elsie  began  at  once  to  put  her  few  things 
in  readiness  to  go  away.  One  of#the  first 
she  took  out  was  a  card  box,  which  she 
looked  at,  but  did  not  open ;  then  she 
folded  rouud  it  a  pair  of  stockings,  each 
separately,  making  a  square  parcel,  which 
she  put  in  the  middle  of  a  bundle  hand- 
kerchief, that  was  spread  out  on  the  chair 
near  the  window.  She  went  on  with  her 
arrangements,  but  now  and  then  she  stood 
thinking ;  often  looking  back  on  the  parcel 
lying  on  the  chair.  Suddenly,  she  left  off 
and  went  to  the  door,  opened  it  as  gently 
as  possible,  and  tapped  lightly  at  her 
mother's  room.  She  found  her  looking 
out  of  the  window,  still  enjoying  the  cool 
air.  "I thought  I'd  come  and  say  good- 
night once  more,  mother,  .as  it's  the  last 
night." 

"  Bless  the  ohild  I  what's  come  to  her  ? 
Surely  you're  not  sorry  you're  going,  El- 
sie ?  " 

"Oh,  no;  but — I  thought  I'd  come  in 
again." 

"  Oh,  that's  all,  is  it?  for  I  wouldn't  have 
the  child  go  against  her  will,"  she  said, 
fondly  stroking  her  hair.  "  Well,  good- 
night, and  God  bless  you,  my  own,"  she 
added,  as  she  kissed  her  and  sent  her  oflj 
"  and  make  haste  and  get  into  bed,  or  you 
won't  be  very  brisk  to-morrow,"  she  called 
after  her,  as  she  was  leaving  the  room. 

When  she  went  back  she  moved  about, 
still  collecting  her  things,  and  loitering 
over  them.  At  intervals  she  bent  over  the 
sleeping  child,  whose  low  breath  gave  life 
to  the  stillness,  which  was  in  harmony  with 
her  own  rest.  This  was  no  blank,  but  a 
pause,  alive  with  memories  and  hushed 
with  hopes  ;  for  the  visit  in  which  Claude 
Lillingstone  had  made  so  favourable  an 
impression  on  Mrs.  Beade  had  not  been 
his  last  to  the  fens.    He  had  come  again  a 
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few  days  later;  and  although  he  had  not 
shown  himself  at  the  cottage,  he  had  seen 
Elsie  very  often  on  pretext  of  getting 
ferns.  Mrs.  Reade  knew  that  more  than 
one  set  had  .been  prepared  for  him ;  but 
she  did  not  know  that  Lillingstone  was 
with  Elsie  while  she  gathered  them ;  for 
the  right  time  for  the  promised  *°  explana- 
tion "  had  not  yet  come.  lie  had  acted  in 
this  as  be  had  done  all  through  his  life  in 
other  things.  His  father  and  an  aunt  into 
whose  charge  he  had  been  given  when  he 
was  first  sent  home  from  India,  had  a  fixed 
notion  that  '*  the  dear  boy  had  very  supe- 
rior abilities,  and  would  make  a  figure  in 
the  world  some  day."  This  belief  —  being 
of  their  own  origination  —  was  strong, 
and  their  patience  enduring ;  for  they  were 
still  waiting  for  proofs  of  his  genius.  Days, 
months,  and  years  had  succeeded  each 
other,  and  "  the  bright,  intelligent  boy," 
as  afterwards  "  the  gifted  and  charming 
young  man,  on  whom  our  hopes  are  cen- 
tred," had  always  found  some  engrossing 
pursuit  to  fill  up  the  present,  and  postpone 
any  real  work  to  an  indefinite  time,  which 
was  never  to  be  very  far  distant.  So  he 
was  but  following  the  bent  of  his  old  habit 
now,  when,  having  given  unwonted  solid- 
ity to  the  expectations  of  his  friends  by 
staying  up  at  Cambridge  during  the  long 
vacation,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  diverted 
from  his  purpose  by  the  accidental  meet- 
ing with  Elsie.  At  first  he  did  not  speak 
to  her  of  his  rich  relations,  fearing  to 
wound  her  by  the  suggestion  of  a  differ- 
ence between  them ;  but  later,  when  his 
idle,  listless  moods,  and  the  time  wasted 
in  the  fens,  began  to  tell  on  his  reading,  his 
dependeut  nature  craved  sympathy;  and 
Elsie's  want  of  education  placed  it  so  com- 
pletely out  of  her  power  to  question  him 
inconveniently*  about  the  details  of  his 
work,  that,  at  last,  he  told  her  of  his  po- 
sition and  his  anxieties  without  any  re- 
straint. It  was  an  awkward  plight  to  de- 
scribe. He  was  in  awe  of  his  father ;  but 
beyond  him  there  was  his  own  little  world 
which  had  hitherto  been  favourable  to  him. 
These  friends  admired  and  flattered  him, 
and  it  w.as  but  a  small  part  of  their  antic- 
ipations that  he  should  take  a  high  degree 
—  men  of  less  capacity  than  they  attributed 
to  him  yearly  did  this.  But  this  slight 
thing  he  knew  he  oould  not  do.  If  he  were 
plucked  these  congenial  people  would  no 
longer  be  favourable,  and  his  conventional 
career  would  be  done.  He  was  bitter 
against  them  beforehand,  and  his  thoughts 
turned  to  Elsie.  She  would  be  sorry,  but 
she  would  be  true ;  and  he  gained  courage 
from  the  certainty.    Perhaps,  in  the  end, 


it  might  have  been  better  for  him  to  have 
failed,  and  to  have  been  separated  from 
these  people  :  he  might  be  more  successful. 
How  that  should  be  it  was  too  much  for 
him  to  say  now,  for  he  would  have  to  get 
through  a  great  deal  of  general  reading 
before  he  could  be  sure  which  way  his  tal- 
ents inclined;  that  he  would  eventually 
marry  Elsie,  however,  he  had  quite  decided 
by  this  time,  but  he  bad  not  told  her  of  bU 
decision  yet ;  meanwhile,  he  used  the  ex- 
citement of  uncertainty  to  fix  himself  more 
firmly  in  her  mind. 

As  for  Elsie,  she  had  attached  but  little 
importance  to  their  earlier  interviews ;  hut 
now,  he  had  so  woven  himself  into  her  af- 
fection that  she  did  not  dare  to  dwell  on 
what  her  life  would  be  if  he  passed  out  of 
it.  Of  late,  at  times  when  the  cottage  was 
quiet  and  everything  at  rest,  thoughts  came 
to  her  mind  that  seemed  like  sounds  of 
music  vibrating  in  unison  with  her  life;  in 
contrast  with  which  the  monotony  of  the 
old  times  seemed  almost  unbearable  to 
her.  When  he  gave  her  his  full  confidence, 
the  revelation  of  weakness  it  contained 
was  a  great  shock  to  her ;  for  she,  in  her 
ignorance,  had  always  thought  that 4<  the 
training  gentlefolks  went  through  gave 
them  strength  of  mind."  This  disappoint- 
ment set  her  wondering  about  the  truth  of 
another  notion,  equally  prevalent  among 
the  poor,  that  the  "  gentry  are  hardened 
by  luxury,  and  have  less  feeling  than  com- 
mon people."  But  she  passed  by  her  own 
pain,  and  set  herself  earnestly  to  induce 
him  to  persevere  in  his  work,  promising 
herself  that  she  would  no  longer  be  an  ex- 
cuse, for  his  wasting  more  time  in  the  fens. 
Then  he  assured  her  that  he  might  just  as 
well  spend  his  time  in  coming  out  to  see 
her,  as  in  straining  his  eyes  over  books 
when  his  thoughts  did  not  follow  them. 
Later,  he  hit  on  a  plan  which  would  keep 
him  in  the  right  mood  for  working  —  he 
would  take  a  lodging  at  Mrs.  Gnithorne's 
that  he  might  be  near  Elsie ;  he  would  see 
her  ofkener,  and  work  would  then  be  a 
pleasure  to  him.  The  advantages  of  this 
plan  were  not  quite  so  plain  to  Elsie  f  hut 
she  hoped  there  might  be  some  reality  in 
it  which  she  could  not  understand,  and 
perhaps  she  entered  into  it  all  the  more 
cheerfully,  that  she  was  not  insensible  to 
thje  pleasure  of  seeing  him  more  often. 
Then,  on  the  strength  of  the  great  industry 
he  should  practise  as  soon  as  he  had  settled 
at  the  farm,  he  decided  on  giving  up  the 
interval  to  the  thorough  enjoyment  of  a 
preparatory  holiday,  in  the  course  of  which- 
he  had  another  happy  inspiration. 

While  he  was  mating  his  arrangements 
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with  Mrs.  Gaithdrne,  she  bad  said  that  she 
should  be  obliged  to  have  more  help  in  tho 
house ;  and  afterwards  it  occurred  to  him 
that,  if  he  could  induce  Elsie  to  supply 
that  help,  his  little  scheme  would  be  per- 
fect. This  he  had  been  ingenious  enough 
to  manage  without  exciting  suspicion  in 
Mrs.  Gaithorne,  and  he  had  put  it  to  Elsie 
in  such  a  way  that  it  seemed  only  right  for 
her  to  agree  to  it.  So  it  came  to  pass  that 
she  was  making  her  final  preparations  for 
leaving  her  home,  with  some  excitement  in 
her  anticipations;  but  these  anticipations 
did  not*  reach  beyond  the  few  weeks  Lil- 
lingstone  would  be  there.  Though  she 
was  practical  in  most  matters,  she  had  not 
used  her  foresight  here;  but,  deceiving 
herself,  she  followed  him  as  he  drifted  along 
without  questioning  whither  she  was  being 
led. 

She  had  now  finished  her  packing ;  she 
went  to  the  window,  and,  pushing  the  lat- 
tice as  far  as  it  would  open,  looked  out  on 
the  fens.  They  were  bathed  in  a  fairy 
light  that  enchanted  them  into  beauty.  A 
mist  hung  low,  hiding  the  bareness  of  the 
marsh;  and  through  it,  the  lodes  that 
looked  so  dreary  by  day,  glanced  like  sil- 
ver threads  in  its  calm  radiance  of  opal 
lights.  It,  stretched  away  to  the  distant, 
unknown  fen,  bearing  the  same  radianee, 
lying  in  the  same  repose,  till  it  lost  itself 
in  the  horizon,  and  melted  into  the  blue 
where  there  were  stars. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Elsie  set  out  for  the  farm  early  the  fol- 
lowing afternoon.  Her  cheeks  were  still 
burning  with  the  feverishness  of  her  first 
sleepless  night ;  and  the  excitement  which 
had  idealized  the  prosaic  work  of  the  morn- 
ing, gave  an  elasticity  to  her  step,  and 
made  familiar  things  seem  strange.  Her 
mother  was  proud  of  her  bright,  fresh 
face,  as  she  parted  from  her  a  little  beyond 
their  own  gate.  Rettie  wanted  to  go  far- 
ther to  carry  the  bundle,  but  Elsie  thought 
how  solitary  the  walk  home  would  be,  and 
remembering  the  tears  of  last  night,  re- 
fused to  take  her  on  the  plea  of  the  child 
being  wanted  at  home.  She  had  taught 
the  little  oues  to  expect  great  things  of 
Rettie,  yet,  when  she  looked  back  after 
passing  the  peat  stacks,  she  saw  them  peep- 
ing after  her  wistfully,  though  their  grand- 
mother had  returned  to  the  cottage. 

Now  she  was  alone  with  the  one  idea 
that  possessed  her:  "she  would  be  near 
'  Mr.  Claude,'  she  would  see  him  every  day, 
and,  may  be,  she  might  really  help  him, 
after  all."  It  seemed  too  strange  to  be 
true  ;  and  as  she  walked  along  the  accus- 
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tomed  path  by  the  wild  reeds,  and  then 
over  the  dry  fen,  —  the  trembling  plank, 
the  sleepy  bullocks,  all  the  well-known  Ob- 
jects of  the  old  way,  seemed  to  be  looking 
at  her  out  of  her  past  life,*  and  to  startle 
her  with  their  vivid  reality. 

An  unsteady  wind  chased  the  light 
clouds  over  the  sun,  giving  an  unnatural 
life  to  the  fens,  a  sense  of  wild  aerial 
movement,  that  blended  itself  with  her 
fantasies;  so  she  passed  on  mechanically 
through  the  grove  of  aspens,  then  into  the 
long  sunny  road  that  led  to  the  farm. 

This  was  a  happy,  thriving  place.  It 
stood  in  a  meadow  which  stretched  out 
sunny  and  green  towards  the  river,  and 
was  bordered  on  one  side  by  the  road,  and 
on  the  other  by  an  elm  hedge,  which  sepa- 
rated Mrs.  Gaithorne's  wheat-fields  from 
her  granaries.  A  well-worn  cart  road  led 
up  to  the  house,  —  a  long,  narrow  building, 
the  irregular  result  of  many  afterthoughts ; 
its  low  tiled  roof  chronicled  these  addi- 
tions. On  tho  left  of  it,  a  group  of  tall 
elms  overshadowed  the  one-sided  little  gar- 
den. In  the  centre  of  the  front,  clusters 
of  roses  enlivened  the  porch ;  and  on  ei- 
ther side  of  it,  lively  little  windows  peeped 
out  from  under  them.  Two  of  these  be- 
longed to  Mrs.  Gaithorne's  own  little  par-, 
lour,  where  the  curly-tailed  dogs  on  the 
chimney-piece  seemed  to  repeat  the  smile 
she  always  had  for  her  friends.  The  little 
strip  of  flower  garden  in  front  was  enclosed 
by  a  railed  fence,  that  came  up  from  the 
elm-trees  and  shut  it  in,  making  a  square 
on  this  side  of  the  porch.  Then  the  bare 
walls  rose  from  the  grass ;  for  here  were 
the  kitchens,  and  this  end  of  the  house 
boasted  no  useless  ornament :  it  looked 
clear,  and  clean,  and  fresh,  only  a  solitary 
nasturtium  climbed  round  the  kitchen  door, 
which  was  passed  by  few  .whose  sleeves 
were  not  tucked  up  for  active  work.  This 
door  looked  out  upon  the  farm-yard,  and 
was  connected  with  tho  dairy  by  a  red 
brick  path.  The  small  space  between  this 
and  the  wheat-field  was  crowded  with 
buildings  as  irregular  as  the  house  itself, 
for  they  had  been  added  one  by  one  when 
they  were  wanted,  and  many  of  them  were 
the  remains  of  ruins  adapted  to  farm  use. 

The  farm  was  too  small  to  employ  many 
servants,  so  Mrs.  Gaithorne  looked  after 
everything  herself  in  good  old-fashioned 
style,  audit  was  an  ill-favoured  stock  that 
did  not  thrive  under  her  care.  All  about 
her  wore  a  comfortable  look,  for  it  went 
sorely  against  her  to  put  restraint  on  any- 
thing. Even  her  garden  was  somewhat 
overrun,  and  the  orchard-trees  that  filled 
tho  left  side  of  the  meadow  must  have 
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been  pruned  past  recognition,  before  they 
could  lay  any  claim  to  cultivation. 

As  Elsie  manoeuvred  herself  and  her 
bundle  through  the  narrow  turn-stile,  she 
disturbed  the  geese  that  had  nestled  down 
in  its  commodious  circle ;  they  got  up  re- 
luctantly, looking  at  her  sideways,  and 
went  off  uttering  some  guttural  expostula- 
tion, but  they  were  too  lazy  and  well-fed 
to  make  an  effective  resistance.  Not  so  the 
young  heifers  that  stood  together  on  a 
mound  to  the  left,  who,  though  they  had 
no  reason  to  be  aggrieved  by  her  entrance, 
pushed  their  damp  noses  through  the  low 
branches  of  the  apple-trees,  to  reconnoitre 
her  movements,  and  to  deliberate  on  them. 
Elsie  heard  talking  in  the  farm-yard,  and 
stopped  to  listen,  but  she  went  on  again, 
not  recognizing  Mrs.  Gaithorne's  voice. 
This  irregularity  condemned  her  in  the 
eyes  of  the  heifers,  for  they  descended 
from  their  height  slowly,  in  a  compact 
body,  the  bravest  of  them  slightly  in  ad- 
vance, making  warlike  demonstrations  that 
seemed  to  bo  restrained  only  by  curiosity. 
They  were  at  that  doubtful  age  which 
forces  one  to  balance  their  intentions 
against  their  powers  of  mischief,  in  the 
coolest  calculation  consistent  with  personal 
activity.  However,  they  did  not  appear 
very  formidable  to  Elsie,  who  felt  almost 
at  home  there.  She  walked  on  steadily, 
and  they  gradually  fell  behind,  forming  a 
half  circle,  their  heads  low,  sniffing  the 
ground.  But  when  she  drew  near  the 
house  with  an  assurance  that  proved  her 
right  of  intimacy,  they  scampered  back  to 
their  play-place  on  the  mound,  flourishing 
their  tails,  and  throwing  up  their  heels, 
with  a  frivolity  that  contradicted  the 
threatening  appearance  they  had  just  made. 

Mrs.  Gaithorne  was  coming  up  the  path 
that  led  to  the  kitchen.  Elsie  heard  her 
say  to  the  boy  who  was  washing  it  down 
with  a  besom,  "  Now,  Jim,  if  you  can't  put 
a  little  more  will  into  your  work,  you 
won't  get  finished  before  supper.  And  if 
you  think  it's  likely  that  I'm  always  going 
to  look  up  the  eggs  myself,  you're  mis- 
taken, /  can  tell  you ;  "  and  she  held  to- 
wards him  reproachfully  the  basket  which 
she  had  just  filled. 

The  boy  opened  his  mouth  in  speechless 
remonstrance. 

u  There  now,  go  on,  don't  stand  staring," 
and  she  walked  on  quickly  to  join  Elsie, 
whom  she  had  just  perceived.  "  Come  in, 
my  dear,"  she  said,  as  she  preceded  her  in- 
to the  kitchen,  and  set  down  the  eggs  and 
a  great  jug  of  milk.  "  You've  heard  me 
giving  it  to  Jim,  though,  to  tell  the  truth, 
he's  not  such  a  bad  boy,  as  boys  go ;  but 


they're  none  o'  them  the  worse  for  a  little 
looking  up,  that's  my  way  o'  thinking." 

Elsie  smiled,  but  Mrs.  Gaithorne  did  not 
notice  it ;  for,  as  she  spoke,  her  eye  glanced 
critically  over  the  rosy  bricks,  the  fair  deal 
table,  and  the  bright  grate,  filled  with 
fresh  laurels  that  set  off  the  shiny  rows  of 
cooking  contrivances  over  the  mantel-shelf. 

"  That's  right,  take  a  minute's  rest; 
you've  had  a  hot  walk,  and  there'll  be 
plenty  for  you  to  do  presently,  for  if  ever 
any  one  came  at  the  nick  o'  time,  you  did;  " 
and  she  took  off  her  black  silk  bonnet,  the 
strings  of  which  were  fastened  in 'a  bow 
on  the  top  that  they  might  not  impede  her 
movements,  and  hung  it  behind  the  door. 
Then  she  came. and  sat  near  Elsie,  who  had 
already  made  herself  comfortable  on  the 
window  seat.  "  It's  well  for  me,  as  I  said 
this  morning,  and  indeed  I've  said  it  ever 
since,  that  I've  got  you  to  come  to  me  in- 
stead of  Mary  Jane ;  for  what  I'd  hare 
done  with  her,  and  all  those  fine  folks 
about,  I  don't  know.  She'd  have  been  un- 
der their  feet  all  day  long,  doin"  more 
harm  than  good ;  and  as  for  the  old  gen- 
tleman, he's  that  fidgety,  aud  frisky  in  his 
temper,  that  he'd  be  ready  to  pitch  her  out 
o'  doors,  as  soon  as  look  at  her,  that  he 
would." 

Elsie  was  puzzled.  "  What  old  gentle- 
man ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Old  Mr.  Liiling8tone,  to  be  sure ;  oh  I 
I  forgot,  I  hadn't  told  you  he's  coming. 
They're  all  coming,  the  whole  lot  of  'em. 
Young  Mr.  Claude's  father,  and  his  aunt, 
and  two  cousins  of  his,  —  no,  one  of  them 
isn't  a  cousin,  though  —  and  goodness 
knows  how  many  gentlemen ;  one  thing  I 
know,  I  can't  house  them  all,  and  that  I 
said  from  the  first,  so  I  sent  down  to  the 
Watsons  to  tell  them  to  get  two  beds 
ready.  IIow  many  more  will  come,  God 
only  knows,  for  I'm  put  to,  when  I  find  how 
that  they  expect  everything  to  be  got 
ready  in  a  minute,  for  it  was  past  ten  o'clock 
when  I  got  Mr.  Claude's  letter,  and  here 
have  I  been  slaving  all  day  long,  not  a 
minute  to  look  round  me ;  and  if  they'd 
only  let  me  know  two  days  before,  I'd  have 
made  it  all  as  trim  and  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible. They  must  take  it  as  it  is  now;  I 
can't  help  it,  that's  what  I  say." 

Elsie  had  sufficiently  recovered  from  this 
unwelcome  surprise  to  be  pleasant  to  Mrs. 
Gaithorne.  "I'm  sure  you  needn't  mind 
not  knowing  it  before,  Mrs.  Gaithorne; 
vou  always  keep  things  so  nice  they  can't 
help  being  comfortable.  Now  what  can  / 
do  r "  and  she  got  up. 

Her  friend  smiled  in,  deprecation  of  the 
compliment,  but  she  did  not  disclaim  it 
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"  Well,  you  see,  there's  some  things,  that 
let  the  Queen  come,  I  must  see  to  myself, 
and  cows  is  a  thing  that  can't  be  put  off, 
specially  in  these  times;  they're  almost 
enough  o'  themselves  to  prevent  one  think- 
ing of  anything  else.  Now  come  upstairs 
with  me,  and  Til  show  you  where  I'm  go- 
ing to  put.  them."  They  went  up  the  oak- 
panelled  staircase,  and  through  a  dark 
passage,  to  a  large  square  room  with  white 
dimity  furniture  hangings.  Not  only  the 
bed,  but  chairs,  boxes,  and  a  heavy  arm- 
chair near  the  fire-place,  were  draped  in 
white,  making  the  room  look  still,  and  pale, 
and  cold,  as  if  many  people  had  died  in  it. 

"  I'm  going  to  put  Mrs.  Grey  in  here," 
said  Mrs.  Gaithorne,  shutting  one  of  the 
windows,  "because  she's  delicate.  This 
gets  the  morning  sun,  and  she'll  like  to  have 
the  garden  to  look  out  upon.  You  see  the 
sheets  on  the  bed ;  they  were  only  down 
from  the  fire  just  before  you  came  in. 
They  shaVt  say  my  place  is  damp,  what- 
ever else  they  may  find  to  say  of  it.  You'll 
make  the  beds,  the  very  first  thing,  as  soon 
as  I've  shown  you  about ;  then  you'll  come 
down  to  help  me.  What  I  want  you  to  do, 
Elsie,  will  be  mostly  to  wait  upon  them, 
for  what  with  cooking  and  that  to  mind,  1 
can't  be  running  after  them  all  day  long." 

''You  give  me  easy  work,"  said  Elsie, 
trying  hard  to  feel  an  interest  in  it. 

"Easy  work,"  echoed  Mrs.  Gaithorne, 
turning  quickly  round  as  she  was  leaving 
the  room  ;  "  that's  because  you  don't  know 
nothing  about  it.  Mrs.  Grey  of  herself  is 
enough  to  keep  a  whole  regiment  going. 
She's  sister-in-law  to  the  old  gentleman, 
and  has  been  out  in  India  so  long  that  the 
life's  burnt  out  of  her,  and  what  there  is 
left  wants  looking  after,  you'll  not  be  long 
in  finding  out.  Then  there's  the  strange 
young  lady;  I've  got  a  notion  it's  Mr. 
Claude's,  you  know,"  and  she  nodded  in- 
telligently at  Elsie.  "  If  she's  like  most 
of  'em,  she'll  have  airs  enough  for  a  dozen ; 
it's  true  Miss  Grey  won't  give  extra  trou- 
ble. /  could  always  get  on  well  with  her; 
and  as  for  the  gentlemen,  they  are  gentle- 
men, and  won't  bother  you  much;  but 
you'll  find  enough  to  do,  never  you  fear." 

Elsie  kept  her  reflections  to  herself ;  she 
had  got  red,  and  then  pale,  but  not  suffi- 
ciently to  arrest  Mrs.  Gaithorne's  atten- 
tion, pre-occupied  as  it  was,  and  6he  felt 
heartily  thankful  for  the  garrulity  that  so 
helped  her  friend's  blindness.  She  followed 
Mrs.  Gaithorne  into  the  next  room,  a 
bright,  cheerful  little  nest  over  the  porch, 
where  the  roses  outside  peeped  into  .the 
windows,  and  greeted  the  less  favoured 
ones  that  hung  in  festoons  on  the  walls. 


"  This  is  Mr.  Claude's  room,"  Mrs.  Gai- 
thorne said,  with  pride  in  the  look  of  pret- 
tiness  and  comfort  she  had  given  it ;  "  but 
he  said  in  his  letter  that  he'll  put  up  with 
anything  so  long  as  I  make  the  others  com- 
fortable, so  he'll  have  to  sleep  in  the  largo 
attic  till  they're  gone,  and  the  young  ladies 
must  have  this." 

They  now  crossed  the  passage,  which 
was  lighted  only  by  a  long,  narrow  win- 
dow that  looked  out  upon  the  farm-yard  at 
the  back  of  the  house,  and  came  to  the  red 
room,  where  the  moreen  that  seemed  to 
fill  and  choke  it,  looked  to  the  full  as  stiff 
and  formal  as  the  most  conventional  "  old 
gentleman  "  could  desire ;  then  they  looked 
into  the  little  dressing-closet  next  to  it, 
which  was  to  be  Elsie's  for  the  time ;  after 
this  there  remained  but  Mr.  Claude's  attic, 
"  where,"  said  Mrs.  Gaithorne,  "  he'll  have 
nothing  to  complain  of  for  a  day  or  two, 
except  the  heat,  and  that  nobody  can  help ; 
tiles  is  tiles,  and  will  get  hot  in  the  sun.*' 
Then  she  said  she  had  already  stayed  too 
long  talking,  and  went  down-stairs,  leav- 
ing Elsie  to  her  work  and  her  thoughts. 
It  is  true  she  had  not  time  to  indulge 
them,  but  the  weight  of  them  hung  heavy 
on  her  mind ;  and  as  she  hurried  from  one 
room  to  the  other,  she  could  not  help  asking 
herself  what  all  this  meant.  "  Why  had  not 
Claude  told  her  of  this  on  Saturday  ?  He 
must  have  known  it.  #  Had  he  asked  these 
people  down  to  show  her  how  much  she 
was  below  him,  and  to  laugh  at  her  for 
her  faith  in  him  ?  No,  that  was  out  of  the 
question ;  it  was  mean  of  her  to  have  such 
a  thought ;  she  despised  herself  for  it,  and 
yet  —  there  was  the  young  lady  —  who  was 
she  ?  He  had  pretended  to  despise  young 
ladies.  Bah  1  it  was  no  use  thinking  of  it ; 
she  would  wait  and  see."  Yet-  she  did 
think  of  it,  and  her  eyes  and  cheeks  were 
bright  with  thinking  of  it,  when  Mrs.  Gai- 
thorne called  to  her  from  the  landing, 
"  Do  the  Baileys  down  your  way  know  how 
bad  their  brother  is  ?  " 

"Is  he  very  bad ?  "  Elsie  asked,  put- 
ting her  head  out  of  the  white  room ; 
"  they  told  us  he  was  a  little  better  yester- 
day." 

"  So  he  was ;  but  this  morning  they  had 
to  fetch  the  doctor,  and  he  says  he'll  come 
again  to-morrow ;  so  as  I'm  going  to  send 
Simpkin  'cross  fen  to  Stannard's  to-night, 
I'll  tell  him  to  look  in  as  he  passes  by  and 
tell  them ;  they  mightn't  come  up  o'  them- 
selves if  they  think  he's  better  —  and 
there's  something  I  forgot  to  tell  you,v  she 
said,  looking  down  a  tiny  staircase  that 
turned  in  so  small  a  shaft  it  seemed  de- 
signed expressly  to  try  people's    agility. 
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The  door  which  Mrs.  Gaithorne  bow  held 
open  generally  kept  it  out  of  sight,  as  well 
as  the  entrance  to  Mrs.  Gaithorne's  own 
room,  which  from  the  landing  side  was 
only  to  be  gained  by  one  of  those  perilous 
corner  steps  in  which  our  ancestors  seem 
to  hare  taken  so  much  delight.  "Wo 
must  use  these  stairs  while  they  are  here, 
as  I  want  to  leave  them  the  frout  of  the 
house  to  themselves  as  much  as  possible. 
I'm  getting  on  very  well  with  ray  work,  so 
1*11  come  up  presently  and  help  you  to 
finish  the  rooms ;  I  doVt  think  it  will  be 
long  before  they'll  be  here."  And  she  dis- 
appeared down  the  rickety  stairs,  shutting 
the  door  behind  her. 

A  little  later  and  the  preparations  were 
•complete;  but  Mrs.  Gaithorne  still  hov- 
ered about,  putting  a  finishing  touch  to 
things  that  were  .already  right,  when,  as 
she  passed  one  of  the  windows,  she  called 
to  Elsie,  "  Come  and  see  if  this  doesn't  look 
as  if  what  I  said  was  true."  EUie  looked 
out  and  saw  Claude  and  a  young  lady  on 
horseback  coming  through  the  meadow 
gate.  "Well,  I  hope  they'll  be  happy," 
said  Mrs.  Gaithorne,  with  a  little  vexation 
in  her  tone ;  "  but  she  looks  too  skittish  to 
take  my  fancy :  they're  waiting  about  for 
the  others,  I  suppose,  since  they  don't  go 
on  to  the  stables,  so  I'll  go  down,  and  you 
can  call  out  to  me  when  you  see  the  rest 
coming."  And  she  left  Elsie  to  make  her 
own  observations. 

Claude's  companion  was  pretty,  or  she 
was  thought  so,  by  people  in  whose  opin- 
ion a  skin  of  an  unchanging  yellow-wliite 
covers  all  defects  of  feature  and  atones  for 
total  want  of  expression.  Her  shoulders 
showed  the  beginning  of  a  clumsy  figupe, 
but  she  had  tried  to  correct  this  by  a  judi- 
cious contraction  round  the  waist,  and  the 
result  of  her  efforts  was  fully  revealed  by 
a  close-fitting  drab  tweed  habit.  She  wore 
a  drab  hat  of  a  different  shade,  with  a  faint 
blue  feather  and  trailing  ends  of  ribbon ; 
her  hair  was  light  and  dry-looking,  and 
she  had  a  small  piping  voice.  As  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  door  she  looked  up  at 
Claude  with  a  little  laugh  of  mock  triumph. 

"  Thtere ;  I  told  you  we  should  be  here 
first.  Now  you  must  confess  you  were 
wrong  about  the  distance." 

"  No,"  said  Claude,  turning  towards  her, 
to  keep  his  face  from  the  window,  where 
he  had  already  seen  Elsie.  ''  I  don't  yield 
that  point,  but  I  own  I  did  not  calculate 
on  your  taking  those  little  dykes  so  well, 
the  first  day  you  were  mounted,  and  it  is 
that  short  cut  that  gave  us  the  advantage 
over  the  road  travellers." 

"But  they  were  big  dykes,"  she    said, 


shaking  her  head  at  him  playfully.  She 
was  always  smiling  or  laughing,  for  6he 
had  small,  regular  teeth.  u  If  you  speak 
of  them  this  evening  as  little  ones,  I  shall 
be  quite  angry  with  you." 

*"1  am  not  likely  to  underrate  the  per- 
formances of  my  own  pupil,"  he  answered  in 
what  Elsie  recognized  as  a  pleasant  tone 
of  voice. 

They  were  still  fidgetting  about,  un- 
certain whether  to  dismount  or  not,  when 
Miss  Langdale  exclaimed,  "  Here  they 
are ! "  and  pointed  down  the  road  to  a  car- 
riage some  distance  off. 

"  By  Jove  1  Yes ;  and  if  that  isn't  the 
governor  on  the  boxl  Cambridge  has 
turned  his  head ;  one  would  think  he  was 
in  the  full  glory  of  his  second  year,1'  and 
he  laughed,  the  irreverent  laugh  of  youth. 

"You  are  too  satirical" said  Miss  Lang- 
dale,  appealingly,  and  with  a  smile  full  of 
admiration. 

"  He  does  not  handle  them  badlv, 
though,"  Claude  added  critically,  as  he 
watched  the  handsome  bays  fretting 
through  the  narrow  gate  which  opened 
from  the  road.  "  We  may  as  well  go  to 
meet  them." 

Miss  Langdale  was  delighted — a  first 
appearance  on  horseback  was  an  opportu- 
nity for  display  not  lightly  to  be  thrown 
away.  There  are  seasons  when  the  gods 
are  merciless  in  withholding  the  gift  of  a 
clear  vision. 

"  The  governor  "  was  a  stiff  old  gentle- 
man. Stiff,  and  old,  and  a  gentleman.  His 
neckcloth  was  so  like  the  good  old  stock, 
that  his  throat  had  no  suspicion  of  modern 
change.  Indeed  his  whole  being  was  set 
against  change  in  any  form  whatever.  He 
was  stiff  in  aictating  to  everybody — stiff 
in  letting  no  one  dictate  to  him  — stiff  in 
his  notions  of  duty  —  stiff  in  his  taking  of 
pleasure ;  and  as  he  sat  on  the  box  with 
one  foot  forward,  and  his  frock  coat  but- 
toned up  to  the  chin,  he  looked  like  the 
old  engravings  of  "  The  Regent  in  his  Park 
Phaeton."  Just  now,  this  stiffness  pressed 
on  Claude  with  a  weight  he  had  never  felt 
before.  As  he  thought  of  Elsie,  so  unpre- 
pared for  the  arrival  of  all  these  strangers, 
so  ignorant  of  the  world  they  represented, 
he  cursed  himself  for  a  fool  that  he  had 
not  managed  somehow  to  get  her  out  of 
the  way  while  they  were  there. 

However,  his  father  did  not  give  him 
much  time  for  self-reproach;  he  greeted 
his  son  with  a  merry  laugh  at  his  surprise. 
"  I  got  you  out  of  the  way  before  we 
started,  because  I  knew  you  would  be 
frightening  your  aunt  with  a  description 
of  my  infirmities,  till  she  would  have  been 
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too  nervous  to  trust  herself  with  me.  I 
daresay  you  think  it  is  time  for  me  to  lay 
down  the  reins  altogether ;  so  I  thought 
I'd  show  you  I  am  of  a  different  opinion." 
Then  to  Claude's  companion,  "  I  hope  my 
son  has  acquitted  himself  of  his  charge  as 
well  as  I  have  of  mine/' 

She  looked  radiant  under  his  notice,  but 
whatever  she  was  eager  to  say  about "  a 
most  delightful  ride  "  was  lost  as  the  old 
gentleman  drove  faster  towards  the  house. 

"  The  pupil  "  was  not  equal  to  the  pace. 
Claude  called  after  them,  *'  Where's  Do- 
bree  ?  " 

"  Couldn't  come,"  shouted  Bordale ; 
"  sent  a  note  just  before  we  started ; "  and 
the  carriage  drew  up  before  the  garden- 
gate,  where  Mrs.  Gaithorne  was  standing 
to  receive  them;  she  had  found  time  to 
put  on  her  best  cap  with  the  lavender 
bows. 

Mr.  Lillingstone  anticipated  her  wel- 
come with  a  cordiality  weighted  by  some 
r>mposity  of  tone,  "  Weil,  Mrs.  Gaithorne, 
am  glad  to  find  you  settled  in  this  pretty 
farm.  Time  treats  you  so  well,  that  if  we 
trusted  to  your  face,  we  should  forget  how 
many  Vears  have  passed  since  you  were 
with  us." 

"Yes,  sir,  there's  been  many  changes 
since  then/'  and  she  sighed ;  her  sigh  was 
in  sympathy  with  the  lavender  bows. 

"  Oh  I "  sard  Mr.  Lillingstone,  hurriedly, 
u changes!  yes,  many  changes."  He  may 
have  been  helped  to  this  reflection  by  the 
gouty  difficulties  that  impeded  his  descent 
from  the  box.  "  By  the  bye,  Claude  tells 
me  that  your  stock  is  free  from  the  plague, 
so  far;  I  hope  you  will  continue  to  be 
more  fortunate  in  that  respect  than  your 
neighbours." 

She  had  hardly  time  to  acknowledge 
this  civility,  for  Miss  Grey  had  already 
al.ghted.  Luard  and  Bordale  were  talk- 
ing  to  the  two  who  had  just  ridden  up, 
and  Mrs.  Grey  was  waiting  to  be  helped 
out.  She  wore  a  fur  cloak,  which  covered 
more  than  one  Cashmere  shawl,  and 
reached  to  an  eider  down  quilt  that  filled 
the  bottom  of  the  carriage.  Luard « 
stretched  out  his  long  arm  to  remove  some 
of  these  wraps,  and  Bordale  having  taken 
her  parasol,  her  scent-bottle,  and  her 
flame-coloured  novel,  stood  obsequiously 
watching  that  her  toe  should  fall  on  the 
right  step.  Mr.  Lillingstone,  feeling  that 
he  represented  the  chivalry  of  the  old 
school,  and  by  virtue  of  this,  was  the  only 
one  qualified  to  be  her  cavalier,  took  off 
his  doeskin  glove,  and  offered  her  his  hand 
with  formal  deference.  With  this  help 
she  reached  the  ground  safely,  her  skirts 


trailing  after  her,  bringing  in  their  wake 
the  crimson  quilt.  "Claude,1*  she  said, 
looking  at  her.  nephew  with  an  expression 
of  appealing  lassitude,  "  you  will  see  that 
my  duvet  is  taken  to  my  own  room  at 
once,"  and  she  turned  out  of  the  little  cir- 
cle leaning  on  Mr.  Liilingstone's  arm,  with 
the  air  of  a  queen  leaving  a  feast,  con- 
scious that  its  spirit  departs  with  her. 

Elsie  had  watched  all  this  from  behind 
Mrs.  Gaithorne;  she  had  seen  Claude's 
searching  look  round  the  doorway  when 
he  rode  up ;  and  it  pained  her  that  his  first 
instinct  was  to  avoid  meeting  her  eyes. 
"  However,"  she  thought,  "  she  would  give 
him  one  more  chance  if  she  could ; "  and 
when  Mrs.  Grey  gave  Claude  this  father 
inappropriate  command,  she  walked  out 
quietly  and  took  up  the  quilt ;  but  there 
was  no  recognition  in  the  "  thank  you  !  " 
with  which  he  acknowledged  that  she  had 
helped  him  out  of  a  difficulty,  and  she 
went  in  with  her  burden  feeling  almost 
convinced  that  he  had  brought  this  morti- 
fication on  her  purposely. 

Mrs.  Gaithorne  now  came  to  the  door  to 
take  in  more  parcels. 

Claude  said  to  her,  hurriedly,  UI  hope 
you  will  be  able  to  have  something  ready 
soon,  —  tea,  —  anything  ;  you  know  my 
aunt." 

Mrs.  Gaithorne  thought  she  did;  but 
she  only  said  that  as  tea  would  not  be 
ready  for  an  hour,  she  should  ask  her  to 
try  some  of  her  cowslip  wine ;  and  she 
went  off  to  see  about  it. 

"I  always  dread  scenes  with  Annt 
Caroline,"  Claude  said  to  Miss  Langdale 
in  his  most  worldly  tone.  "  These  fen 
people  are  so  stupid,  half  of  them  idiots,  I 
believe,  that  I  fear  you  will  all  be  exposed 
to  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience  among 
them." 

"  Oh,  no,  indeed ! "  said  Miss  Langdale 
sweetly.  "  You  are  too  hard  on  these  poor 
things ;  we  can't  expect  much  from  them, 
and  the  picnic  life  I  look  forward  to  is  just 
what  I  like." 

This  Claude  had  never  doubted.  "I 
hope  you  may  not  be  disappointed  in  it," 
he  answered,  rather  drily,  though  with  a 
pleasant  smile ;  he,  too,  had  good  teeth. 
"  And  now,  if  you  will  get  down,  I  will 
lead  your  horse  to  the  stable,  as  I  see  no 
one  about  here  ready  to  take  them." 
Bordale  came  up  to  help  her,  while  Luard 
stood  apart,  looking  amused. 

"  But  I  may  ride  down  too,  may  I  not  ? 
I  should  so  much  like  to  see  the  stables." 

"  I  don't  think  you  would  find  much  to 
interest  you  in  Watson's  stables,"  per- 
sisted Claude,  who  wanted  leisure  to  think 
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over  his  present  dilemma;  but  the  fair 
Laura  was  not  to  be  shaken  off  so  easily ; 
she  had  already  turned  her  horse's  head, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  follow.  Bordale 
save  him  an  intelligent  look,  as  he  drew 
his  arm  through  Luard's,  and  led  him  off 
to  show  him  some  curious  old  ruins,  that, 
he  said,  were  well  worth  seeing. 

Elsie  was  making  vain  efforts  to  give 
the  young  ladies'  room  a  less  crowded 
look,  when  she  saw  Claude  and  u  the 
young  lady1'  riding  down  towards  the 
stables.  She  had  heard  what  he  had  said 
about  the  fen  people,  and  she  knew  where 
he  had  gained  his  information  about  the 
idiots.     Nothing  seemed  too  bad   to   be 

Eossibie  now.  "It  made  her  blood  boil  to 
ear  that  foolish  girl  make  excuses  for  her 
own  folk,  who  were  truer  and  better  than 
these  grand  people."  She  longed  to  be  at 
home  again,  where  they  all  loved  her ;  — 
"  but  she  must  go  down  at  once  to  help  ; 
she  must  not  mind  Mrs.  Gaithorne's  talk- 
ing about  them  ;  she  must  only  try  not  to 
get  red ;  and,  when  she  is  in  the  parlour, 
she  must  look  the  same  as  usual."  When 
she  went  downstairs  she  was  still  asking 
herself,  "What  was  as  usual?  How  did 
she  use  to  look  ?  "  Poor  Elsie  had  not  yet 
found,  an  answer,  when  she  heard  Miss 
Langdale's  voice  again  near  the  front 
door. 

"  It  seems  almost  a  pity  to  go  in,  does  it 
not  ?  " 

"  Yes,  the  fens  always  look  their  best  in 
the  evening;  but  I  must  go  in  to  my 
duties  as  host — unless,  indeed,  you  con- 
sent to  help  me,  and  play  hostess." 

Elsie  thought  she  detected  something 
almost  mocking  in  Claude's  light,  careless 
tone  —  it  certainly  was  not  the  same  he 
used  to  her,  and  the  difference  pleased 
her. 

Miss  Langdale  did  not  seem  to  perceive 
this,  for  she  paused  on  the  door-step  and 
said,  looking  archly  into  his  eyes :  "  Oh  no, 
Mr.  Lillingstoue  ;  I  should  be  quite  fright- 
ened to  undertake  such  a  task,  after  you 
have  shown  yourself  so  exacting  as  you 
were  just  now." 

He  made  no  reply,  for  his  eyes  met 
Elsie's  as  they  were  studying  him.  He 
would  have  liked  to  say  something  to  give 
her  a  clue  to  this  —  and  yet,  his  manner 
must  appear  natural  to  Miss  Langdale  ;  — 
what  was  right  for  one  must  be  wrong  for 
the  other ;  he  felt  he  could  not  do  it  —  so 
he  took  off  his  cap  wearily,  and  said  with 
an  abruptness  quite  foreign  to  him,  a3  he 
sat  down  in  the  hall-chair,  "  The  maid  will 
show  you  to  your  room." 

Miss  Langdale  showed  as  much  surprise 


as  she  felt,  but  he  took  no  notice  of  it;  he 
was  busy  with  the  buckle  of  his  stirrup ; 
and  she  was  obliged  to  follow  Elsie. 

Claude  looked  after  them  till  Elsie 
turned  the  corner  of  the  stairs;  then, 
when  he  saw  how  miserable  she  looked, 
he  put  his  cap  on  again  quickly,  thrust  his 
hands  into  his  pockets,  and,  in  defiance 
of  social  obligations,  walked  briskly  down 
towards  the  orchard.  He  was  glad  to  get 
out  of  sight  of  that  pitiful  face.  "Yet," 
he  kept  on  repeating  to  himself,  "itw&3 
not  his  fault."  There  had  been  a  delay  in 
the  post.  When  he  returned  from  Wicken 
on  Saturday  evening,  he  found  on  his  ta- 
ble a  few  lines  from  his  father,  written  on 
the  back  of  an  envelope,  expressing  some 
surprise  that  Claude  had  not  met  them  at 
the  station.  "They  had  taken  rooms  at 
the Hotel." 

Claude  went  to  see  them  at  once,  and 
received  full  explanation  of  the  letter 
which  should  have  prepared  him  for  their 
arrival.  This  did  not  reach  him  till  the 
Sunday  morning.    It  was  as  follows :  — 

"  Deab  Claude,  —  I  think  you  have  done  a 
wise  thing  in  going  to  the  Farm.  We  ha?e 
made  a  party  —  your  Aunt  Caroline,  Mildred, 
her  friend  Miss  Langdale,  and  myself — to  go 
down  to  the  Maoneills  for  a  few  weeks.  We  had 
the  news  of  your  decision  just  as  we  were  mak- 
ing our  plans,  an$  the  ladies  thought  it  a 
charming  idea  to  stop  on  the  way  and  explore 
your  retreat  I  opposed  them  at  first,  because 
I  thought  it  would  unsettle  you;  but  they  in- 
sisted it  could  do  no  harm,  as  it  would  be  before 
you  had  got  into  your  work.  So  I  yielded,  and 
we  intend  going  down  by  the  three  o'clock  train 
on  Saturday.  We  shall  be  able  to  show  them 
some  of  the  colleges  on  Sunday  between  ser- 
vices; and  the  next  day  we  shall  install  yon  in 
your  new  quarters.  Give  Mrs.  Gaithorne  no- 
tice that  we  are  coming  —  also  that  Dobree  may 
join  us.  We  shall  not  interrupt  you  for  more 
than  two  or  three  days." 

lie  had  had  no  means  of  letting  Elsie 
know  of  this ;  neither  did  it  occur  to  him 
at  first  that  it  was  of  much  importance  to 
her.  His  first  thought  had  been  for  him- 
self. He  was  vexed  and  annoyed  that 
they  were  coming ;  he  did  not  want  them 
just  now,  for  there  were  numberless  ways 
in  which  Elsie  might  compromise  him. 
He  had  been  so  self-absorbed  until  now, 
that  her  gloomy  face  half  surprised  him. 
He  knew  she  was  proud,  and  that  it  would 
offend  her  if  she  thought  she  had  been 
entrapped  into  an  unwilling  service.  Then, 
as  he  walked  on,  by  a  sudden  illumination 
he  seemed  to  see  what  she  would  think  of 
Miss  Langdale's  manner  to  him.  "He 
must  remove  the  impression  at    once'," 
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and  he  turned  back  towards  the  house 
again.  "  He  must  speak  to  her  before  the 
evening  began,  for  then  it  would  be  worse 
than  ever  —  that  silly  girl  would  make 
them  both  conspicuous ;  the  other  fellows 
would  be  laughing,  and  Bordale  making  a 
f&ol  of  himself  as  usual ;  while  Elsie  be- 
ing quite  at  a  loss,  would  think  the  very- 
worst  of  it.  But  a  word  with  her  would 
set  it  all  right,  for  she  had  faith  in  him." 

Things  looked  a  little  brighter,  as  he 
passed  before  the  kitchen  window  with  an 
assumed  air  of  carelessness.  Here  he  saw 
Mrs.  Gait  home  cutting  bread  and  butter. 
He  walked  round  to  the  front,  and  into 
the  dining-room,  where  he  heard  the  rat- 
tling of  plates.  Here  was  Elsie  at  last, 
and  he  went  in  quickly  —  but  here,  too, 
was  Bordale,  relating  some  "tremendous 
joke  "  to  Luard." 

"  Hollo,  old  fellow  I  "  he  exclaimed, 
when  he  saw  Lillingstone  ;  "  quite  the 
master  of  the  house,  seeing  everything  in 
order  before  he  entertains  his  guests,  with 
the  grace  natural  to  him." 

Claude  pretended  to  look  for  something 
he  could  not  find,  and  went  upstairs.  As 
he  shut  the  door  of  his  room,  he  heard 
Bordale,  loud  as  ever,  in  answer  to  some- 
thing Luard  had  said  of  him  — 

"Dull?  Quite  natural  —  oppressed  by 
the  cares  of  a  family,  of  course.1' 


From  The  British  Quarterly  Review. 
A  CONTRIBUTION  TOWARDS  A  TUEOR*  OF 

POETRY. 

There  are  many  things,  the  nature  of 
which  we  know  somewhat  vaguely  by  ip- 
stinct  or  intuition,  while  their  rationale  of 
scientific  basis  remains  unknown;  and  a 
characteristic  dimness  is  attached  to  all 
our  ultimate  ideas,  simply  because  they 
are  final,  and  analysis  cannot  resolve  them 
into  simpler  elements.  What  are  time, 
space,  substance,  force,  causation,  beauty  ? 
As  St.  Augustine  said  of  one  of  these,  "  If 
not  asked,  I  know ;  if  you  ask  me,  I  know 
not "  —  expressing  aphoristically  the  truth 
that  all  our  knowledge  recedes  into  mys- 
tery, and  arises  out  of  the  inexplicable. 
But  human  curiosity,  which  gives  rise  to 
science,  seeks  an  explanation  of  whatso- 
ever exists ;  and  all  inquiry,  if  pushed  be- 
yond the  superficial  collection  and  register 
of  facts,  lands  the  inquirer  in  philosophy. 

Of  the  three  great  departments  of 
philosophy,  intellectual,  ethical,  and  es- 
thetic (or  that  of  knowledge,  of  morals, 
and  of  taste),  the  two  former  have  yielded 


results  which  are  admittedly  more  definite 
and  satisfactory  than  the  latter.  A  com- 
plete theory  of  art  is  still  amougst  the 
desiderata  in  speculative  research.  Even 
in  its  subordinate  sections,  where  the  in- 
quiry has  been  limited  to  points  of  com- 
parative detail  —  such  as  the  nature  of 
poetry,  the  first  principles  of  music,  or  the 
essence  of  architectural  law  —  whether 
from  the  nature  of  the  theme,  or  from  the 
miscellaneousness  of  the  facts  whence  the 
theories  have  been  drawn,  we  miss  the 
rigour  of  scientific  accuracv.  Nor  is  this 
to  be  wondered  at.  The  region  which  they 
traverse,  and  of  which  they  seek  to  fur- 
nish the  intellectual  chart,  is  much  more 
etherial  and  delicate  than  that  of  ethics  or 
of  mental  philosophy.  To  men  in  general, 
there  is  an  obviousness  in  the  dictates  of 
the  moral  law  which  does  not  belong  to 
the  judgments  of  the  esthetic  faculty. 

It  would  be  impossible,  within  the  limits 
of  a  brief  article,  to  discuss  the  whole  of 
this  wide  and  difficult  subject.  Confining 
ourselves  to  one  sub-section  of  the  great 
"  hierarchy  of  the  arts,"  we  propose  a  the- 
ory as  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  poetry, 
which  may  perhaps  cast  a  ray  of  light  on 
the  intricacies  of  the  problem. 

The  definitions  of  poetry  advanced  by 
critics,  and  by  poets  themselves,  are  numer- 
ous and  distracting  in  their  variety.  But  the 
accumulation  of  these  (no  matter  how  op- 
posite or  even  contradictory  to  each  other 
they  may  be)  presents  no  obstacle  to  a 
true  philosophy  of  art.  Every  theory 
springs  from  a  root  of  truth,  however  outr4 
and  distorted  the  stem  may  be.  Nor  is  it 
difficult  to  account  for  the  many  inade- 
quate definitions  which  exist.  They  have 
arisen  on  the  one  hand  from  the  limited 
area  whence  the  theorist  has  gleaned  his 
facts ;  and  on  the  other,  frpm  the  exigen- 
cies of  some  hypothesis  assumed  at  start- 
ing, which  has  led  its  author  to  ignore 
certain  necessary  data,  or  to  misread 
others.  Every  adequate  theory  must  con- 
tain the  intellectual  essence  (so  to  say) 
of  the  phenomena  with  which  it  deals; 
and  a  true  theory  of  poetry  is  simply  the 
scientific  interpretation  of  the  very  mis- 
cellaneous features  which  poetic  literature 
presents.  Hence  it  must  be  absolutely 
catholic  in  its  recognition  of  all  the  facts 
of  poetic  production.  It  must  not  be  the 
theory  of  the  lyric,  or  of  the  epic,,  or  of 
the  drama,  but  of  that  common  element 
out  of  which  all  these  arise,  and  of  which 
they  are  the  manifestations. 

And  this  is  precisely  one  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  the  scientific  theorist.  He  must 
discover  some  universal  element  —  a  prin- 
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ciple  definite  and  precise,  yet  elastic  and 
relevant  to  all  the  varied  forms  which  im- 
aginative literature  has  assumed  in  the 
East.  His  knowledge  ought  to  be  great, 
is  critical  tact  greater,  and  his  power  of 
generalization  greatest  of  all. 

Another  source  of  his  difficulty  is  the 
widely  different  senses  in  which  the  word 
poetry  is  used,  not  only  in  common  speech, 
but  also  in  philosophical  discussion.  Scarce- 
ly two  writers  make  use  of  it  in  exactly 
the  same  signification.  Now  it  denotes 
the  mere  "  art  of  versification,"  apart  from 
its  subject  matter ;  again  it  is  regarded  in 
its  root  or  origin  in  the  soul  of  the  poet, 
apart  from  its  outward  form.  Now  the 
product,  and  again  the  process  of  produc- 
tion is  referred  to.  Sometimes  the  term 
denotes  the  vague  spirit,  or  subtile  essence 
of  Nature,  or  of  the  various  arts.  Thus 
we  hear  of  the  poetry  of  science,  of  music, 
or  of  human  life.  There  is  a  vagueness, 
to  some  minds  delicious,  to  others  alto- 
gether distracting,  in  this  irregularity  in 
the  popular  use  of  the  word.  We  desire 
to  get  oeneath  the  confusion,  and  to  ascer- 
tain, if  possible,  the  essential  nature  of  the 
thing  itself,  or  its  generic  character  and  re- 
lations. 

At  the  outset  of  our  inquiry  some  very 
obvious  distinctions  present  themselves. 
We  must  not  confound  the  poetic  faculty 
or  instinct  in  the  mind  of  the  poet  with 
the  result  of  its  operation,  in  the  poetic 
product  or  the  construction  of  imaginative 
forms.  The  one  is  the  root,  whence  the 
other,  as  a  many-branched  tree,  arises. 
The  root  is  underground,  as  it  were,  in  the 
soul  of  the  poet;  the  branch  alone  be- 
comes visible  to  others  in  the  creation  of 
poems.  But  this  poetic  faculty  is  no  spe- 
cial endowment  of  the  more  gifted  seers 
or  men  of  genius.  The  poet's  soul  is  not 
of  a  radically  different  structure  from  that 
of  other  men.  His  temperament,  the  bal- 
ance of  his  powers,  and  the  calibre  of  some 
of  them,  may  be  different.  But  the  pecu- 
liar talent  which  constitutes  him  a  poet, 
in  addition  to  the  imaginative  faculty 
which  all  possess,  less  or  more,  is  the  ca- 
pacity of  representing,  in  fit  language  of 
rhythmic  forms,  that  insight  or  feeling 
with  which  his  own  spirit  has  been  pre- 
eminently filled.  It  is  the  power  of  trans- 
lating thought  and  emotion  from  their  in- 
articulate and  latent  state  into  the  forms 
of  articulate  speech,  whether  these  be 
metrical  or  not. 

Again,  we  must  distinguish  between  the 
scientific  and  the  poetic  imagination.  It 
is  not  mere  insight  into  the  secrets  of  na- 
ture or  of  humanity  that  constitutes  a  man 


a  poet  (though  all  true  poets  are  seen) ; 
for  the  end  and  aim  of  science  is  also  to 
explore  those  secrets,  and  to  register  the 
results  of  the  exploration.  Nor  is  it  suf- 
ficient to  fall  back  on  the  etymology  of 
the  word,  which  signifies  M  maker"  or 
"creative* artist"  The  constructor  of  a 
steam  engine  is  also  a  maker,  though  what 
he  produces  is  usually  (it  may  be  erro- 
neously) regarded  as  most  prosaic.  And 
the  mind  which  originates  a  philosophy  or 
consolidates  a  nationality,  ia  a  maker  as 
truly  as  the  writer  of  a  tragedy  or  the 
composer  of  a  song.  The  poet  is  thus 
manifestly  a  creator  of  a  particular  order. 
His  sphere  is  not  a  limited  one;  for  he 
deals  with  the  whole  area  of  nature  and 
the  entire  keyboard  of  humanity.  But  he 
surveys  his  area  in  a  special  mood  of  mind, 
and  registers  the  notes  he  hears  in  a  man- 
ner peculiar  to  himself.  The  world  which 
presents  itself  to  his  eye  is  the  same  as 
that  in  which  the  truth-seeker  and  the 
moralist  move.  But  he  sees  it  under  a 
different  guise.  The  characteristic  to 
which  he  primarily  looks,  and  the  appre- 
hension of  which  moves  him  to  utterance, 
is  that  of  beauty,  in  one  or  other  of  its 
manifold  forms.  But  beauty  never  pre- 
sents itself  to  his  eye  in  absolute  per- 
fection ;  and  it  is  the  presence  of  it3  oppo- 
site alongside,  or  intermingled  with  it,  and 
marring  this  perfection,  that  gives  rise  to 
the  poetic  passion.  The  perception  of  the 
latter  element  producing  uneasiness,  leads 
to  an  idealization  of  the  real  as  it  exists 
around  us  in  its  actual  concrete  forms  — 
whether  in  nature  or  in  character,  in  his- 
toric incident,  or  individual  life.  But  this 
is  to  anticipate. 

It  may  bo  convenient,  before  going  far- 
ther, to  recall  some  of  the  more  famous 
definitions  of  poetry  advanced  by  philoso- 
phers or  critics.  We  shall  not,  however, 
attempt  anything  approaching  to  an  ex- 
haustive catalogue,  even  of  the  more  im- 
portant ones. 

Aristotle  taught  that  its  essence  con- 
sisted in  the  imitation  (juprtmc)  of  nature, 
corresponding  to  the  pre-Raphaelitism  of 
the  Realist  school  of  painters ;  and  in  this 
he  has  had  a  large  following,  notably, 
amongst  recent  writers,  EL  Taine.  Our 
British  Lord  Bacon,  with  deeper  insight  in 
this  direction  than  his  Greek  predecessor, 
placed  its  essence  in  imagination,  or  the 
idealization  of  nature ;  and  he,  too,  is  the 
founder  of  a  school.  It  has  been  denned 
as  "  the  natural  language  of  excited  feel- 
ing, intense  and  inspired ; "  and  as  "  a  work 
of  the  imagination  wrought  into  form  br 
art ; "  a  suggestive  definition  is  that  whioa 
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represents  it  as  "  the  indirect  expression 
of  that  which  cannot  be  expressed  direct- 
ly." Still  more  suggestive  is  that  recently 
advanced  by  a  writer  in  one  of  our  ablest 
weekly  journals  of  criticism  —  "  Poetry  is 
the  protest  of  the  emotions  against  the 
dominion  of  the  intellect ; "  and  the  vari- 
ous schools  of  poetry  have  been  thus  de- 
scribed I —  Greek  poetry,  as  "the  protest 
of  free-will  against  the  domination  of  fate 
or  necessity ; "  Jewish  poetry,  "  as  the  pas- 
sionate outbreak  of'  human  love,  devotion 
and  trust,  against  the  restraints  of  mere 
outward  law;"  Dante's  poetry,  as  "the 
protest  of  human  instincts  against  ecclesi- 
astical tyranny;"  Chaucer's  against  "the 
iron  monotony  of  mediaeval  life ; "  Shake- 
speare's, as  "  the  general  assertion  of  the 
right  of  man  to  be  as  various  and  as  won* 
derful  a  creature  as  God  had  made  him, 
which  was  the  fit  accompaniment  of  that 
new  spring-time  of  human  thought  and 
enterprise,  the  revival  of  learning,  and  the 
discovery  of  the  New  World."  And  in  the 
modern  poetry  of  Coleridge,  Shelley, 
Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  and  Browning, 
there  is  detected  the  same  remonstrance 
of  the  human  spirit  against  external  pres- 
sure, against  the  despotism  of  nature,  and 
even  the  yoke  of  mere  science  or  knowl- 
edge. This  is  a  much  more  valuable  con- 
tribution to  a  true  theory  than  Keble's, 
who,  in  his  Oxford  Lectures,  considered  it 
as  "a  vent  for  overcharged  feeling  or  a 
full  imagination,  when  the  mind  is  over- 
powered and  requires  relief; "  or  that  of 
Sir  Francis  Doyle,  who  traces  it  to  "  dis- 
satisfaction with  what  is  present  and  close 
at  hand ; "  which  is,  he  says,  "  one  of 
nature's  silent  promises  to  the  heart,  one 
stimulus  to  the  advancement  of  the  race, 
one  source  of  the  abiding  greatness  of 
Shelley  himself,  one  of  our  great- 
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est  poets,  in  a  remarkably  beautiful  essay 
u  in  defence  of  poetry,"  is  as  signally  defi- 
cient in  clearness  of  definition.  "  To  be  a 
poet,"  he  says,  "  is  to  apprehend  the  true 
and  the  beautiful,  in  a  word  the  good, 
which  exists  in  the  relation  between  exist- 
ence and  perception,  and  between  percep- 
tion and  expression."  Again,  he  says, 
u  poetry  expresses  those  arrangements  of 
language  which  are  created  by  that  impe- 
rial faculty,  whose  throne  is  curtained 
within  the* invisible  nature  of  man."  This 
is  nearly  as  unsatisfactory  as  the  deliver- 
ance of  a  recent  ambitious  writer,  that 
poetry  is  "  the  record  of  pleasure,  intend- 
ed to  produce  pleasure."  Wordsworth's 
essays  on  this  subject  (like  all  that  he  ever 
wrote)  are  worthy  of  thoughtful  ponder- 
ing ;  though  his  theory,  erring  through  a 


restriction  of  the  sphere  of  imagination, 
stands  in  marked  contrast  to  his  own  prac- 
tice of  the  art.  It  would  be  easy  to  mul- 
tiply definitions;  but  those  we  have  given 
sufficiently  illustrate  the  drift  of  specula- 
tion and  of  criticism  on  the  subject. 

In  now  seeking  a  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem from  a  fresh  point  of  view,  we  find 
two  laws  governing  all  our  intellectual 
processes,  the  adequate  recognition  of 
which  may  perhaps  afford  a  key  to  the  true 
nature  of  poetry.  They  are  these.  First, 
all  our  knowledge  is,  in  one  sense,  a  knowl- 
edge of  differences  and  contrasts.  We 
neither  know  nor  can  know  anything  ex- 
cept in  its  contrast  with  something  unlike 
it.  We  are  conscious  of  self  only  in  con- 
trast with  what  is  not  self;  matter  in  its 
contrast  with  mind ;  good  as  opposed  to 
evil ;  beauty  in  its  opposition  to  ugliness ; 
the  infinite  intelligence  in  its  antithesis 
with  the  finite.  The  fact  of  opposition,  of 
difference,  or  contrariety,  thus  conditions 
all  our  knowledge.  Secondly,  in  the  free 
and  unimpeded  energy  of  the  faculties,  ap- 
prehending the  objects  to  which  they  stand 
related,  there  is  ever  an  attendant  joy. 
As  Aristotle  pointed  out,  and  Sir  William 
Hamilton  illustrated  in  detail,  pleasure  is 
the  concomitant  or  reflex  of  the  free  ac- 
tion of  the  human  faculties. 

Taking,  then,  these  two  simple  and  ulti- 
mate laws  with  us,  let  us  realize  our  posi- 
tion in  the  surrounding  universe.  With 
both  the  outward  and  inward  eye  we  gaze 
around  us.  Our  faculties  apprehend  a 
multitude  of  objects  which  arrest  and  de- 
tain them,  which  engross  and  stimulate 
their  action.  There  are  lights,  colours, 
forms,  motions,  sounds;  and  the  objects 
of  nature  are  beheld  by  us  clothed  with 
the  raiment  of  the  beautiful.  In  the  ap- 
prehension of  this,  if  the  energy  of  our  fac- 
ulties is  free  and  unimpeded,  there  is  pleas- 
ure. But  associated  with  the  beautiful, 
we  discern  the  presence  of  a  counter  ele- 
ment, that,  viz.,  of  the  ugly  or  deformed. 
The  imaginative  faculties  are  arrested  iu 
their  freedom  by  the  presence  of  this  alien 
element;  and  in  proportion  to  the  pleas- 
ure which  arose  from  their  unimpeded  ac- 
tion is  the  pain  which  springs  from  their 
arrest.  The  human  spirit  tends  evermore 
towards  the  beautiful,  has  a  natural  affinity 
with,  it,  and  its  perception  awakens  a  joy- 
ous activity  of  the  powers.  But  the  de- 
formed or  the  inharmonious  also  surrounds 
it,  repressing  its  action.  Our  yearning  for 
the  beautiful  is  sometimes  keen  in  propor- 
tion to  our  experience  of  the  ugly  or  the 
deformed;  and  our  enjoyment  of  the 
former  is    never  unalloyed.    We    always 
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feel  that  the  beauty  we  behold  in  nature, 
or  in  humanity,  might  be  more  perfect 
than  it  is ;  and  we  constantly  detect  these 
notes  of  discord  in  the  midst  of  harmony, 
which  betray  the  presence  of  its  opposite. 

"  That  type  of  perfect  in  the  mind, 
In  nature  we  can  nowhere  find." 

Now  the  uneasiness  which  this  breeds  orig- 
inates a  desire  and  an  effort  to  escape  from 
the  presence  of  the  inharmonious,  and  to 
get  into  the  presence  and  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  beautiful.  We  desire  to  sub- 
due the  deformed  by  the  lovely.  Instinct- 
ively, without  ever  thinking  of  this  as  the 
rationale  of  our  act,  we  strive  to  rid  our- 
selves of  the  uneasiness  produced  by  that 
element  with  which  the  human  spirit  is  in 
natural  and  abiding  conflict,  and  which  ar- 
rests its  freedom.  And  it  is  precisely,  in 
this  effort  to  reach  the  beautiful,  through 
conscious  or  unconscious  hindrances,  that 
poetry  has  its  birth.  We  perceive,  in  the 
mingled  phenomena  of  the  universe,  beauty 
marred  by  deformity.  Instinctively,  we 
rise  towards  the  beautiful,  urged  on  by  the 
stimulus  —  whether  gentle  or  severe  —  of 
its  opposite,  with  its  uncongeniality,  and 
hindrance  to  the  free  action  of  our  esthetic 
nature :  and  the  very  effort  thus  to  rise  is 
the  spring  of  the  poetic  impulse. 

Suppose  we  inhabited  a  world  "  of  beauty 
all  compact,"  from  which  every  discordant 
element  was  absent,  we  might  rest  in  the 
passive  contemplation  of  its  loveliness,  but 
'  we  should  be  without  poetry.  There  is 
some  truth  in  the  extreme  position  of  Vi- 
net,  that  poetry  is  due  to  man's  fall  from 
perfection.  Being  the  record  of  our  yearn- 
ing for  perfection,  it  could  not  exist  in  a 
perfect  world.  If  every  object  in  nature, 
if  every  fact  and  element  in  life  presented 
us  with  harmony,  the  poet's  vocation  would 
cease.  The  human  faculties  would  no 
longer  be  creative.  They  could  not  reach 
after  the  ideal ;  for  the  ideal  and  the  real 
would  be  identical.  Imagination's  highest 
effort  would  be  a  transcript  of  what  is,  not 
the  creation  of  what  might  be,  and  of  a 
nobler  than  that  which  is.  The  poet  would 
be  merely  the  historian  of  past  types  of 
beauty,  and  the  recorder  of  its  present 
forms;  and  all  that  varied  interest,  pas- 
sionate enthusiasm,  and  nameless  spell 
which  now  allures  kim  in  his  quest  for  the 
ideal,  would  vanish  in  the  prosaic  chronicle 
of  facts.  But,  with  deformity  subtly  inter- 
mingled with  beauty  in  the  universe  that 
now  is,  —  surrounded  as  we  are  with  dis- 
cords, material  and  moral,  in  the  midst  of 
harmony,  —  the  imagination  feels  a  con- 
stant spur  to  effect,  in  the  interests  of  the 


beautiful,  a  reconciliation  of  the  things 
opposed.  Thus,  poetry  may  be  roughly 
said  to  pursue  beauty  as  marred  by  deformity; 
and  the  intensity  of  the  pursuit  marks  the 
intensity  of  the  poetic  character.  The 
highest  poet  is  he  who  aims  most  earnestly 
at  the  perfection  of  the  beautiful  in  the 
poetic  reconciliation  of  the  discords  of  the 
universe.  Towards  this  all-embracing 
universal  beauty  he  strains  his  energies. 
In  his  products,  the  creations  of  his  fac- 
ulty in  this  high  quest,  there  must  always 
be  the  blending  of  the  real  with  the  ideal, 
or  rather,  the  leavening  of  the  former  with 
the  latter.  He  deals  with  the  real  as  he 
finds  it  —  beauty  blent  with  ugliness,  dis- 
cord in  the  midst  of  harmony,  sorrow  in 
the  heart  of  joy,  good  commingled  with 
evil ;  and  he  strives  to  idealize  it,  to  trans- 
figure the  reality,  and  to  harmonize  the 
discord,  by  means  of  his  poetic  idealization. 
Standing  on  the  level  and  prosaic  earth  of 
the  actual,  he  breathes  the  higher  air  of 
the  ideal.  Etherialized  by  it,  and  borne 
on  subtile  wing  into  the  region  of  a  higher 
harmony,  he  discerns  the  remote  reconcili- 
ation which  men  who  only  breathe  the 
air  of  the  actual  never  know  and  cannot 
comprehend.  Thence  inspired,  he  descends 
again  to  the  sphere  of  the  actual,  and 
proclaims  the  "  open  secret "  to  his  fellows. 
But  in  this  disclosure  to  his  fellows  he 
makes  use  of  an  instrument  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  poet,  as  an  interpreter,  from 
others  in  the  artist  fraternity.  That  me- 
dium is  language  shaped  into  metrical  or 
musical  form;  it  is  the  branch  or  stem 
which  springs  from  the  root  of  poetry  in 
the  poet's  soul. 

There  might  be  the  most  delicate  appre- 
ciation of  the  beautiful  in  the  mind  of  the 
seer,  without  any  embodiment  of  the  re- 
sults of  that  appreciation  in  art,  i.c,  with- 
out the  creation  of  poems.  Sympathy  with 
every  pliase  of  esthetic  loveliness  might 
exist,  without  its  taking  shape  and  clothing 
itself  in  a  communicable  form;  i.e.,  it 
might  remain  personal  to  the  seer  himself, 
and  not  being  registered  for  others,  would 
never  become  an  inheritance  of  the  race. 
But  in  its  silent  birthplace  this  seed  of  po- 
etry  runs  the  risk  of  decay.    It  must  rise 

J  from  its  seed-bed  if  it  is  to  be  abiding  and 
not  fugitive;  and  the  imaginative  genias 
usually  proclaims  it3  presence  by  the  facil- 
ity with  which  its  possessor  (who  is  other- 
wise the  mute  contemplator  of  the  beauti- 
ful) reveals  his  insight  to  others  through 
his  mastery  of  language.  Written  lan- 
guage is  to  the  poet  what  the  notes  of  the 
gamut  are  to  the  musician,  and  his  pig- 

1  ments  are  to  the  painter,  his  marble  to  the 
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sculptor,  and  stone,  wood,  &a,  to  the  archi- 
tect. All  these  are  the  media  of  thought 
and  feeling;  but  language  immeasurably 
transcends  them  all  in  its  power  of  render- 
ing the  minutest  shades  of  spiritual  mean- 
ing. It  is  the  garment  in  which  mind  is 
most  fitly  clothed,  and  through  which  it  is 
made  most  intelligible.  This  instrument 
which  the  poet  wields  is,  in  one  ^sense,  the 
most  curious  of  all  existences.  Being  the 
vocal  expression  of  thought  uttered  by 
corporeal  organs,  or  its  written  expression 
appealing  to  the  sense  of  sight,  it  is  half 
material ;  being  the  symbol  of  ideas,  and 
the  index  of  feeling,  it  is  half  spiritual. 
It  is  the  vehicle  of  emotion,  and  the  record 
of  intelligence.  And  with  it  the  poet  re- 
cords in  permanent  forms  the  visions  of 
his  inner  eye,  and  makes  them  glow  with 
the  life  of  the  imagination.  Much  of  the 
charm  of  his  words  is  due  to  the  power  of 
metrical  language  in  shrouding  the  bare 
conceptions  of  the  intellect  in  a  luminous 
veil,  so  as  to  transfigure  and  glorify  them. 
It  at  once  defines  the  vaguer  aspirations 
which  tend  towards  the  infinite,  and  bring- 
ing them  home  to  the  earth,  condensing 
them  into  clear  expression,  it  supplies  a 
voice  to  that  dumb  wonder  which  the  glory 
of  the  universe  calls  forth.  Thus  a  single 
line  of  poetry  often  contains  more  concen- 
trated thought  than  a  dozen  pages  of 
prose ;  while  the  thought  is  etherealized, 
and  ascends  till  it  loses  itself  in  the  infinite 
and  the  divine. 

We  may  see  still  further  into  the  origin 
of  poetry  if  we  compare  that  instinct 
which  gives  rise  to  it  with  the  impulse 
which  leads  to  the  study  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  originates  the  sciences.  One 
whose  spirit  lies  open  to  the  teachings  of 
the  outer  world,  surrounded  by  manifold 
and  mysterious  phenomena,  finds  arising 
within  him  a  twofold  impulse.  The  first 
of  these  leads  him  to  investigate  the  pro- 
cesses of  nature,  to  explore  all  hidden  re- 
cesses, that  he  may  know  more  and  more 
accurately  what  is.  The  other  leads  him  to 
recombine  what  he  has  seen  in  fresh  imag- 
inative forms,  to  reproduce  what  he  has 
already  beheld,  or  to  create  new  artificial 
products  similar  to  these.  In  the  former 
case  he  finds  himself  under  the  dominion 
of  law.  His  investigations  are  not  only 
within  its  domain,  they  are  directed  to  the 
discovery  of  yet  wider  and  wider  laws. 
He  is  in  the  presence  of  nature,  and  into 
her  farthest  recess  he  fain  would  penetrate, 
if  possible,  to  wrest  her  secret  from  the 
shrine.  But  as  he  continues  his  research 
he  comes  upon  innumerable  arcana,  the 
mysteries  of  which  stir  his  wonder.    These 


secrets  baffle  him,  and  arrest  his  powers. 
But  as  he  again  looks  forth  upon  the  uni- 
verse, he  sees  the  raiment  of  the  beautiful 
around  those  very  phenomena  into  the 
heart  of  which  he  could  not  pierce.  The 
glory  of  nature  at  once  overawes  his  spirit, 
and  quickens  his  silent  wonder  into  admi- 
ration, till  gradually  it  breaks  into  a  song. 
He  perceives  that  this  universe,  which  he 
cannot  fathom,  is  in  constant  motion,  in  al- 
ternate ebb  and  flow.  The  rhythm  of  na- 
ture's inscrutable  force  moves  his  spirit  to 
rhythmic  utterance.  The  perception  of 
mystery  baffling  his  faculties  of  knowledge 
brings  with  it  a  certain  pain  or  uneasiness; 
while  the  discernment  or  the  beautiful  cov- 
ering or  surrounding  this  very  mystery 
awakens  pleasure.  There  is  a  smile  which 
the  poet  sees  in  the  heart  of  the  universe, 
into  which  the  mere  thinker  cannot  pene- 
trate. And  whenever  this  is  discerned,  the 
calm  contemplation  of  science,  with  its  dry 
light,  is  exohanged  for  a  movement  more 
or  less  impassioned,  ending  in  an  outburst 
of  rapture  and  vocal  song.  While  the  poet 
"muses,  the  fire  burns;  then  speaks  he 
with  his  tongue."  It  is  when  the  tide  of 
emotion  is  at  the  flood,  the  waters  of  the 
great  outer  universe  urging  it  from  behind, 
that  he  is  roused  to  freest  and  fullest  ut- 
terance. None  of  the  allied  arts  awaken 
the  same  glowing  ardour  of  imaginative 
passion.  Poetry,  in  short,  is  what  Bettina 
named  the  music  of  Beethoven,  "  intellect- 
ual wine." 

But  nature,  thus  potent  and  genial  in  its 
influence,  does  not  create  the  poetic  fire. 
It  only  evokes  it  from  the  depths  of  the 
human  spirit  to  which  it  has  made  appeal. 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does  the  poet  pro- 
ject his  own  subjectivity  upon  nature,  cov- 
ering it  with  an  ideal  robe  of  glory  that 
has  been  altogether  wrought  within  him- 
self. He  is,  before  all  things  else,  a  seer. 
There  is  a  "  pre-established  harmony  "  be- 
tween the  power  within,  "  the  vision  and 
the  faculty  divine,"  and  the  recognized  and 
interpreted  beauty  without.  These  two 
act  and  re-act  upon  each  other.  If  nature 
simply  set  her  seal  upou  the  poet,  and  cre- 
ated within  him  all  that  he  is  thereafter 
able  to  body  forth,  his  finest  productions 
would  be  simply  photographic.  But  her 
function  is  to  elicit  and  develope  those  im- 
aginative powers  which  are  able  in  their 
full  maturity  to  transcend  herself.  There 
is  an  exquisite  harmony  between  man  and 
nature,  between  the  most  delicate  emotions 
of  the  one,  and  the  forms,  colours,  and 
changes  of  the  other;  so  that  its  symbols 
are  the  fittest  language  in  which  human 
feeling  can  bo  expressed.     Poetry  thus 
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mediates  between  man  and  nature.  It  is  a 
bridge  connecting  the  material  and  the 
spiritual  spheres;  the  physical  universe 
being  a  storehouse  of  analogies  which  mir- 
ror forth  to  us  the  secrets  of  humanity, 
and  that  humanity  giving  back  a  reflection 
of  nature's  silent  processes.  It  is  an  obvi- 
ous but  little-noticed  fact  that  the  most 
luminous  descriptions  of  the  inner  world 
of  emotion  are  invariably  in  terms  fetched 
from  the  outer  realm  of  nature,  and  also 
that  we  borrow  from  the  human  in  endeav- 
ouring to  interpret  nature.  All  languages 
contain  the  evidence  of  this  principle,  em- 
bedded as  fossil  remains  in  their  structure, 
proving  it  to  be  universal. 

Whether,  therefore,  we  think  of  lyrical 
poetry  as  the  expression  of  a  single  jet  of 
leeiing^or  the  embodiment  of  one  passion ; 
of  epic  poetry  as  the  concentrated  story  of 
an  age  or  generation,  picturesque  and  full 
of  moving  incidents  and  changes ;  of  the 
drama,  as  the  tragic  struggle  of  individuals 
against  untoward  destiny ;  of  comedy,  as  a 
portrayal  of  the  ludicrous  elements  which 
enter  into  all  existence ;  of  the  elegy,  as  the 
memorial  song  of  regret  and  lamentation 
over  the  unfinished;  or  of  narrative  and 
descriptive  poetry,  as  an  attempt  to  inter- 
pret some  human  incident,  or  give  the 
meaning  of  some  mood  of  nature — the  es- 
sence of  all  is  fundamentally  the  same.  It 
is  essentially  a  re-presentation  of  what 
has  been,  a  new  embodiment  hinting  of 
some  deeper  secret  hidden  underneath; 
and  evermore  it  pursues  the  perfect  ideal, 
through  the  maze,  the  imperfection,  or  the 
discord  of  the  actual  world.  It  is  the 
shallowest  theory  of  art,  which  confines  it 
to  a  transcript  or  imitation  of  what  is,  — 
the  mere  copy  or  mimicry  of  the  actual. 
Always  based  upon  the  real,  it  10  the  ideal- 
ization or  exaltation  of  it  It  is  (as  the 
Greek  term  hints)  a  creation  ;  a  fashioning 
which  is  a  re-fashioning  from  elements  al- 
ready present  in  the  universe.  But  the 
range  of  the  poet's  art,  as  reproducer  and 
interpreter,  is  almost  boundless.  He  can 
create  imaginative  pictures  which  have  no 
real  existence  and  never  could  have  any ; 
not  because  they  fall  beneath  the  actual, 
but  because  they  transcend  it. 

In  the  exercise  of  this  power  of  imagi- 
nation, he  may  even  realize  his  relation  to 
the  Supreme  Spirit  of  the  universe,  for  the 
creative  power  of  the  Infinite  has  its  shad- 
owy adumbration  in  the  creature.  He  can 
create  nothing  new,  but  he  makes  use  of 
all  existing  material,  as  he.  fashions,  un- 
makes, re-fashions,  idealizes.  In  the  purely 
scientific  region,  the  investigator  employs 
analysis    as  well  as  synthesis:    and  the 


former  is  a  necessary  pre-requisite  to  the 
latter.  But  the  poet  is  always  synthetic. 
He  is  at  once  discoverer,  architect,  and 
builder.  He  finds  throughout  the  vast 
area  of  nature  magnificent  storehouses  of 
imagery  expressing  thought  and  feeling, 
through  which  his  spirit  wanders  brooding, 
till  it  becomes  vocal,  —  having  found  their 
fit  embodiment  in  language.  But  in  order 
to  this,  there  must  be  high  imaginative  in- 
sight. It  is,  this,  more  than  anything  else, 
—  the  possession  of  intellectual  second- 
sight, —  which  constitutes  a  man  a  poet 
He  has  a  clearer,  finer,  and  more  delicate 
vision  than  other  men ;  while  his  soul  is 
moved  to  rhythmic  strains  by  the  gentle 
stimuli  of  which  we  have  spoken.  His 
mental  glance  is  such  that,  having  seen,  he 
must  tell  the  vision  abroad. 

He  must  also  possess  what  we  may  call 
selective  power,  in  the  choice  of  his  mate- 
rials.   Almost  everything  in  nature  might 
become  the  subject  of  a  poem ;  but  a  se- 
vere fastidiousness  is  essential  to  poetic 
unity.    A  rigid  spirit  of  exclusiveness,  with 
the  instinct  to  reject  materials  which  crowd 
in  from  the  fertile  regions  of  nature  and 
humanity,  is  the  test  of  the  true  artist 
"  In  what  he  leaves  unsaid,"  wrote  Schiller, 
"  I  discover  the  master  ef  style."    All  na- 
ture is  fair,  but  there  are  moods  of  nature 
brighter  and  fairer  than  her  common  ones. 
There  are  moods  in  which  she  is  obstinate 
and  almost  dumb,  and  will  not  yield  up  her 
secret  to  the  investigator.    And  the  poet 
must  not  only  select  an  object  which  he 
can  shape  into  an  ideal  whole,  but  in  en- 
deavouring to  grasp  the  symbolism  of  na- 
ture, he  must  seize  the  moment  when  she 
seems  to  be  giving  forth  the  very  burden 
of  her  secret.    It  is  in  .this  that  we  see  the 
esthetic  tact,  or  finer  spiritual  touch  of 
such  a  soul  as  Wordsworth's. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate  the 
value  of  poetic  culture  in  elevating  the  in- 
dividual as  well  as  educating  humanity, 
especially  in  an  age  in  which  the  purely 
scientific  impulse  is  making  such  gigantic 
strides,  and  in  which,  according  to  the 
teaching  of  some  of  its  most  accomplished 
leaders,  it  is  threatening  to  narrow  the  do- 
main of  poetry  until  it  reigns  'itself  su- 
preme. It  is  well  that  amongst  those  sci- 
entific guides  we  have  some  who  (like  Sam- 
uel Brown  in  the  last  generation)  recog- 
nize the  "  scientific  uses  of  the  imagina- 
tion." For  it  may  easily  be  shown  that 
imagination,  instead  of  misleading  the  stu- 
dent of  nature,  is  the  great  pioneer  in  the 
discovery  of  her  laws ;  and  that,  when  in- 
ductive research  and  generalization  have 
reached  their  last  results,  imagination  has 
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still  its  office,  soaring  abore  the  processes 
of  law  into  that  region  of  sublimest  mys- 
tery in  which  its  winged  power 'is  ulti- 
mately lost.  Poetry  is  also,  in  its  highest 
types,  the  best  counteractive  to  material- 
ism. It  brings  man  into  contact  with  na- 
ture's freshest  life  and  unwearied  pro- 
cesses, and  it  reveals  the  exhaustless  latent 
treasures  of  the  human  spirit.  It  is  thus 
(as  it  has  well  been  called)  "the  safety- 
valve  of  the  heart."  It  lifts  its  votaries, 
and  even  its  sympathizers,  to  a  higher  at- 
mosphere than  they  are  wont  to  breathe. 
It  calls  us  out  of  ourselves,  frees  us  from 
morbid  egotism,  by  bringing  the  vast  pow- 
ers of  the  universe  and  of  humanity  before 
our  gaze.  Its  noblest  function  is  to  guide 
the  worshipper  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
seen  and  temporal.  It  may  even  help  the 
perplexed  student  of  nature,  who  sees  noth- 
ing in  the  universe  but  a  network  of  ada- 
mantine law,  cold,  silent,  and  obscure,  to 
regard  it  also  as  a  Temple  in  which  he  may 
worship.  The  poet  leads  us  into  the  heart 
of  that  sphere  which  some  physicists  pro- 
claim to  be  a  region  of  impenetrable  dark- 
ness ;  but  to  him  it  is  the  real  wonderland 
—  a  region  girt,  it  is  true,  at  its  circum- 
ference with  a  fringe  of.  solemn  mystery, 
but  at  its  centre,  radiant  with  the  light  of 
intelligence.  The  frontiers  may  be  dim, 
but  the  shrine  is  luminous.  It  is  much  if 
tbe  poet  help  to  teach  us  that  the  world  in 
which  we  live  is  not  only  a  home  for  pres- 
ent residence,  and  a  school  for  transient 
discipline,  but  also  a  temple  for  perpetual 
praise. 


From  The  Fall  Hall  Gazette. 
HEREDITARY  ABDICATION. 

King  Amadeus  of  Spain  has  but  fol- 
lowed what  seems  to  be  the  inevitable 
traditionary  fate  of  his  family.  In  the  an- 
nals of  the  House  of  Savoy  a  natural  de- 
mise of  the  crown  —  that  is,  by  death  — 
seems  to  be  almost  the  exception.  Ama- 
deus VIIL,  first  duke  of  the  name,  Vol- 
taire's "  Bizarre  AraeMee,"  appears  to  have 
set  the  example.  He  threw  up  his  duchy 
merely  because  he  grew  tired  of  it,  for  his 
career  had  been  a  successful  one;  estab- 
lished himself  in  a  comfortable  retreat  on 
the  Lake  of  Geneva,  with  a  court  of  jolly 
companions,  came  out  again  to  be  made 
Pope  under  the  title  of  Felix  V.  (whether 
be  was  the  particular  Pontiff  who  became 
celebrated  in  German  song  as  «*  leading  a 
life  divine  "  and  "  drinking  the  best  of 
Rhenish  wine,"  we  cannot  tell)  ;  resigned 


the  Papacy  in  a  couple  \of  years,  and  died 
quietly  in  his  bed  as  a  private  gentleman. 
Emanuel  Philibert,  greatest  of  the  diikes, 
a  soldier  and  a  statesman  of  celebrity, 
abdicated  in  1575  in  favour  of  his  son. 
Victor  Emanuel,  first  King  of  Sardinia, 
abdicated  in  like  manner  in  favour  of  his 
son,  in  1730.  But  he  did  not  digest  his 
resignation  so  quietly  as  his  predecessors 
had  done.  He  wanted  to  come  back,  in- 
cited thereto  by  an  ambitious  woman  of 
inferior  rank  whom  he  had  married  and 
created  Countess  de  Spino.  Profiting  by 
the  opportunity  of  his  son's  casual  ab- 
sence from  Turin  he  started  from  Cham- 
bery,  over  the  Mont  Cenis,  for  his  capital, 
in  order  to  ascend  the  throne  again.  The 
young  king,  warned  by  an  intriguing 
confessor,  set  out  for  the  same  point  at 
once,  on  horseback,  across  the  pass  of  Saint 
Bernard.  The  rivals,  son  and  father, 
fairly  raced  for  it.  Tho  son  won  by  a  neck. 
He  got  into  Turin,  and  his  father  and 
mother-in-law  could  hear  the  discharge  of 
artillery  which  greeted  his  arrival,  just  as 
they  reached  the  Castle  of  Rivoli.  Then 
they  knew  that  the  game  was  up.  A 
"  Roi-revenant "  is  by  no  means  a  popular 
character  with  courtiers  or  subjects.  Vic- 
tor Emanuel  had  to  abdicate  once  more, 
and  this  time  in  earnest ;  his  lady  was  shut 
up  in  a  convent. 

In  1802,  Charles  Emanuel  the  Second 
went  through  the  form  of  abdication  ;  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  why,  except  to  maintain 
the  family  usage,  since  the  French  repub- 
lic had  seized  just  then  on  all  his  Conti- 
ental  possessions.  He  went  into  a  Jes- 
uit establishment  and  died  there.  Victor 
Emanuel  the  Second  abdicated  in  1821, 
from  sheer  fright  at  a  constitution  which 
seemed  to  be  impending.  Of  Charles  Al- 
bert, known  in  his  youth  as  Prince  de 
Carignan,  in  his  later  days  as  the  "  Sword 
of  Italy,"  the  memory  is  yet  fresh  among 
us.  Never  did  any  leader  more  deliber- 
ately, or  more  courageously,  sacrifice  him- 
self for  a  cause  which  he  knew  to  be  des- 
perate, but  to  which  his  own  defeat  might 
yet  communicate  a  more  persistent  vital- 
ity. He  fought  the  battle  of  Novara 
against  advice,  without  generals,  and  with- 
out hope.  He  looked  for  a  ballet  with  all  the 
quiet  valour  of  his  chivalrous  race,  but  the 
bullet  came  not.  He,  too,  abdicated  and 
died.  "  He  was  hardly  fifty-two,  and  of  a 
strong  constitution :  but  he  had  lived  for  his 
work,  and  his  work  having  failed,  he  had 
no  reason  for  living  longer.  Life  and 
hope  withdrew  from  him  together."  The 
young  Amadeus  has  now  added  one  more 
name  to  the  long  list  of  his  progenitors 
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who  have  renounced  thrones.  His  grand- 
father himself —  to  compare  small  things 
with  great,  for  the  contingencies  were  of 
a  very  different  order  — could  not  have 
contended  more  honestly  or  more  bravely 
against  the  embarrassments  of  an  unten- 
able position. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  SPANISH  REPUBLIC. 

The  Republic  in  Spain,  besides  suffering 
from  a  multitude  of  smaller  obstacles, 
has  to  overcome  two  most  serious  and  im- 
mediate dangers.  One  is  the  possible  dis- 
obedience of  the  Army,  and  the  other  is 
the  deep  fissure  between  the  Federalists 
and  Unitarians  in  the  ranks  of  the  party 
itself.  The  temper  of  the  Army,  though 
uncertain,  is  believed  to  be  hostile,  some 
of  its  leaders  being  convinced  that  the  re- 
gal form  of  government  is  essential  to 
Spain,  others  being  bound  to  the  Pretend- 
ers by  ancient  pledges,  and  others  being 
unwilling  to  surrender  the  supremacy  their 
caste  has  so  long  enjoyed.  The  Army  has 
governed  Spain  for  a  generation,  and  so 
complete  is  its  conviction  that  it  can  still 
govern  it,  that  it  may  make  the  attempt  at 
any  moment  and  with  any  degree  of  au- 
dacity, —  a  chance  which  drives  the  Minis- 
try to  consider  very  revolutionary  steps. 
They  must  either  conciliate  the  Army,  or 
destroy  the  Army,  or  supersede  the  Army, 
and  either  alternative  is  beset  with  almost 
insuperable  difficulties.  Conciliation  as 
understood  in  Spain  —  that  is,  the  raining- 
down  of  promotions  —  is  contrary  to  the 
Republican  theory  of  government,  a  mere 
extension  of  the  old  vicious  circle.  De- 
struction —  that  is,  the  abolition  of  con- 
scription and  grant  of  unlimited  furlough 
to  all  soldiers  now  in  the  ranks  —  would 
leave  all  power  in  the  hands  of  the  popu- 
lace, would  surrender  Cuba  to  the  Volun- 
teers, and  would  make  of  every  officer  a 
deadly  foe.  Supersession  is  the  only  course, 
and  supersession  implies  the  arming  of 
the  populace  in  the  great  cities,  who  are 
very  turbulent,  very  much  distressed,  and 
full  of  exasperation  at  the  "  oppressions  " 
of  the  great  employers  of  labour.  Arm- 
ing them  is  most  dangerous  work  — as  was 
shown  in  1869  —  yet  it  appears  to  be  un- 
avoidable, and  has,  according  to  some  of 
the  latest  accounts,  already  begun.  If  it 
can  be  avoided  —  if,  that  is,  the  Army 
makes  up  its  mind  to  accept  the  Republic, 
all  will  thus  far  be  well ;  but  if  it  cannot, 
civil  war  may  rage  in  every  town  of  Spain, 


and  more  especially  in  the  towns  not  con- 
trollable by  the  fleet.  That  civil  war  would 
discredit  the  Republic  both  in  France  and 
Spain. 

Even  this  danger,  however,  is  not  so 
great  as  the  one  arising  from  the  split 
within  the  Republican  ranks.    The  great 
majority  of  that  party  —  twenty  to  one,  it 
is  said  —  are  Federalists,  that  is,  men  who 
wish  to  import  either  the   American  or 
the  Swiss  Constitution  almost  as  it  stands, 
leave  the  provinces  to  govern  themselves 
even  in  matters  of  criminal  legislation,  and 
grant  large   municipal  privileges  to   the 
cities  and  communes  of  the  interior.    The 
desire  for  local  liberty  is  very  strong  even 
among  the  peasantry,  it  is  stronger  still 
among  the  artisans,  and  it  is  strongest  of 
all  among  the  clergy,  who  would  in  the 
rural  districts  rapidly  regain  their  ascend- 
ancy, and  perhaps  their  revenues.    Some 
Carlists  make  as  great  a  point  of  localism 
as  the  Federalists,  while  the  cities  hare 
repeatedly  declared  it  to  be  their  sine  qud 
non.    All  the  strong  Republicans,  in  fact, 
who  sent  up  sixty  members  where  their  op- 
ponents sent  three,  and  all  who  would  tol- 
erate   the    Republic    if  successful   sway 
heavily  towards  this  side.    To  Englishmen, 
looking  at  the  scene  from  the  outside  and 
penetrated   with  experiences  of  America 
and  Switzerland,  there  seems  no  sound 
reason  why  such  a  system  should  not  be 
attempted.    The    provinces    have  always 
had  histories  of  their  own,  they  are  extra- 
ordinarily separate  in  geographical,  politi- 
cal, and  social  circumstances,  and   they 
are  alive,  so  alive  that  the  moment  order  is 
suspended  local  Committees  or  Juntas  at 
once  assume  all  power,  and  are  obeyed  as 
if  they  were  legalized  officials.    These  are 
the  very    conditions  of  Federalism,  and 
these  reasons  would,  we  believe,  prevail  to 
establish  that  system,  but  for  some  less 
noticed  counterbalancing  arguments.    The 
statesmen  of  Spain,  including,  we  believe, 
many  resolute   Republicans,  her  proprie- 
tors, and  her  Generals  dread  Federalism 
as  dangerous  to  the  very  existence  of  the 
country.    They    say  that    the  provincial 
life  of  Spain  is  too  strong  for  Federalism, 
that  the  provinces  once  divided  would  be- 
come separate  organisms,   hostile   rather 
than  friendly  to  each  other,  that  central 
power  would  cease  to  exist,  and  that  every 
city  would  be  a  separate  Republic.    For 
instance,  they  doubt  whether  Navarre  and 
Biscay  would  not  call  in  Carlos,  whether 
Catalonia  would  not  become  a  dependency 
of  France,  whether  Andalusia  would  not 
become  an  agrarian  Commune  based  on 
an  equal  division  of  land,  whether  religious 
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war  would  not  break  out  in  the  Castilles, 
and  whether  the  South  would  not  set  up 
for  itself  as  a  Mediterranean  Republic. 
Cuba  would  be  lost  at  once,  for  Cuba  must 
be  a  State.  The  cities  would  be  in  insur- 
rection, for  municipal  power  would  be  in 
the  hands  of  Socialists.  The  Debt  would 
be  dishonoured,  for  there  would  be  no  gen- 
eral revenue.  The  Fleet  would  disappear, 
for  there  would  be  no  one  to  pay  it ;  and 
the  Army  would  be  abolished,  for  all  the 
Federalists  are  hostile  to  a  conscription, 
which  under  a  system  of  State  Rights 
could  hardly  be  carried  out.  Spain,  in 
fact,  as  modern  history  has  known  it,  would 
cease  to  be,  and  would  be  replaced  by  a 
knot  of  Republics,  possibly  as  happy  as 
the  Cantons,  but  possibly  also  as  quarrel- 
some as  the  Republics  into  which  the 
Spanish  Viceroyalties  have  been  subdi- 
vided. That  these  apprehensions  are  ex- 
aggerated may  be  allowed  at  once,  but 
they  are  not  unnatural ;  they  weigh  heav- 
ily with  Spanish  statesmen ;  they  nave  in- 
duced the  Republican  Ministry  to  declare 
for  unity ;  and  they  persuade  men  like 
Olozaga,  the  Minister  in  Paris,  who  gen- 
erally reconciles  himself  to  any  govern- 
ment, to  declare  publicly  and  formally,  and 
as  it  were  with  an  oath,  that  there  is  one 
limit  in  politics  which  their  consciences 
will  not  allow  them  to  pass.  They  will 
resist  the  loss  of  the  unity  secured  by 
seven  centuries  of  battle.  Olozaga's  is 
the  only  Minister's  letter  yet  published, 
but  it  is  evident  that  his  tone  must  be  that 
of  the  diplomatic  service  at  large,  for  it  is 
incredible  that  all  Europe  should  have 
protested  against  a  Federalism  which  can 
hurt  nobody  North  of  the  Pyrenees.  The 
Courts  may  dread  a  victory  of  the  Inter- 
national, say  in  Catalonia ;  but  Spain  has 
little  influence  on  opinion,  and  their  ideas 
have,  we  imagine,  been  reported  to  Madrid 
by  very  willing  pen3.  With  the  foreign 
Powers,  the  statesmen,  and  the  Generals 
so  adverse,  it  would  be  difficult  for  a  new 
Ministry  with  no  particular  title  to  declare 
itself  Federalist ;  and  there  is,  as  we  be- 
lieve, another  reason,  of  which  no  one 
talks,  and  that  is  the  agrarian  question. 
Spain  is  in  the  unhappy  position  of  being 
the  one  Continental  State  in  which  the 
agrarian  question  is  as  urgent  as  it  once 
was  in  France,  Naples,  and  Prussia,  and 
has  never  reached  a  settlement.  The  diffi- 
culty varies  in  different  provinces,  from 
Andalusia,  where  everybody  is  a  tenant-at- 
will,  to  Biscay,  where  the  cultivators  own 
the  soil ;  but  everywhere  there  is  need  for  a 
land  law  which  will  define  rights,  secure  te- 
nures, and  affect  the  whole  future  of  Spain. 


Proprietors  fear  that  if  this  law  is  local  it 
will  be  merely  confiscatory,  and  are  ready 
to  sacrifice  anything  to  avoid  a  danger 
which  they  feel  as  the  great  absentee  land- 
lords would  have  felt  a  native  Parliament 
in  Ireland.  This  throws  them  on  the  side 
of  unity,  as  it  throws  also  all  those  mod- 
rate  men,  some  of  whom  exist  in  Spain, 
who  wish  that  if  the  Federal  experiment 
is  inevitable,  some  of  its  social  dangers 
should  be  removed  first.  We  confess 
that,  not  believing  in  theft  as  a  regenerat- 
ing agent,  we  think  their  argument  stroifg, 
and  Figueras  in  the  right  in  pronouncing, 
on  the  whole  and  with  reserves,  for  the 
unity  of  the  legislative  power. 

Nevertheless  this  unity,  if  once  defini- 
tively adopted,  is  a  cause  of  weakness  to  the 
Republican  party  in  Spain.  It  will  take 
the  heart  out  of  their  rank  and  file.  Span- 
ish Republicans  as  a  body  are  not  men  of 
hot  ideas,  intent  on  getting  rid  of  an  il- 
logical, or  unreasonable,  or  degrading  sys- 
tem of  government ;  but  are  men  inspired 
with  a  hope,  not  quite  so  unreasonable, 
perhaps,  as  it  looks,  that  local  freedom 
would  materially  benefit  their  condition, 
would  relieve  them  of  military  service, 
would  prevent  the  military  punishment  of 
every  trivial  riot  —  a  great  oppression  in 
Spain,  and  indeed  throughout  the  Conti- 
nent outside  Switzerland  —  and  would 
place  them  on  a  vantage-ground  in  the 
great  contest  between  capital  and  labour. 
That  contest,  bitter  even  in  England, 
where  it  is  ameliorated  by  the  general  in- 
stinct of  moderation,  by  the  Unions,  and 
by  the  national  horror  of  blood,  rages  si- 
lently all  over  the  Continent,  and  is  no- 
where so  envenomed  as  it  is  in  Spain, 
where  in  1800  employers  were  in  many 
places  in  danger  of  violent  and  painful 
death.  Barcelona  was  only  saved  by 
force,  and  there  were  rural  districts  where 
the  right  of  property  was  restored  only  by 
the  bayonet,  employed,  we  fear,  as  it  al- 
ways is  in  such  cases,  with  violence  be- 
yond the  occasion.  It  is  almost  indis- 
pensable that  the  struggle  should  be  mod- 
erated by  the  central  power,  but  when  it 
is  moderated  reaction  sets  in,  and  Repub- 
licans declare,  often  truly,  that  the  end 
for  which  they  fought,  equality  between 
employers  and  employed,  i3  practically 
abolished,  that  their  Welsh  colliers  on 
strike  work  under  compulsion  of  the  bay- 
onet. They  hope  to  avoid  that  compul- 
sion, and  we  fear,  when  they  see  they  are 
not  to  be  left  absolutely  alone  face  to  face 
with  capital,  they  will  not  be  zealous  for 
any  form  of  government.  If  Figueras  can 
get  over  this  difficulty,  he  will  do  more  to 
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make  the  Republic  possible  in  Spain  than 
by  any  number  of  decrees  against  the  ben- 
alty  of  death,  laws  which  mean  nothing 
except  that  execution  by  shooting  is  sub- 
stituted for  execution  by  breaking  the 
neck  with  a  screw. 

We  have  put  the  unfavourable  side  of 
the  situation,  as  we  understand  it,  fairly 
before  our  readers,  and  have  only  to  re- 
mind them  that  the  Republic  has  in  its  fa- 
vour some  very  important  points.  That 
it  should  be  there,  installed,  in  possession 
of  office,  entitled  to  the  obedience  of  the 
Army,  is  almost  a  miracle,  and  compels 
observers  to  think  that  in  Spain,  as  in 
France,  the  stars  in  their  courses  are  for 
the  first  time  fighting  for  the  Republic. 
That  it  should  have  risen  to  the  top  un- 
stained by  bloodshed,  without  insurrection, 
without  enemies  to  punish,  without  an  es- 
cort of  armed  men  thirsting  for  revenge,  is 
a  piece  of  good  fortune  almost  without  a 

Srecedent  in   the  history    of  Liberalism, 
'hat  it  should  have  at  hand  such  leaders 


as  it  has,  men  without  violence,  unless  it 
be  on  ecclesiastical  questions,  and  incor- 
ruptible men,  and  men  not  afraid  of  gov- 
ernment by  debate,  is  a  point  in  its  fla- 
vour wholly  unexpected,  even  by  those 
few  who  do  not  believe  that  a  Spanish 
politician  is  necessarily  base.  And  final- 
ly, that  it  should  have  been  accepted  over 
all  Spain,  that  the  great  official  class  should 
have  become  accustomed  even  for  a  mo- 
ment to  regard  it  as  supreme,  this  is  of 
itself  a  victory  not  to  be  overrated.  Every 
day  of  its  existence  must  strengthen  it. 
Every  day  brings  to  its  side  that  influence 
of  habit  which,  with  all  races  of  men,  is 
found  to  be  the  strongest  of  all ;  and  the 
weight  of  that  motive-power  of  conserva- 
tism, the  preference  of  the  known  to  the 
unknown  in  government.  If  the  Republic 
can  last  a  year  it  may  last  for  ever,  and  an 
interregnum  much  more  irregular  and  an- 
archical than  a  Republic  lasted  in  Spain 
for  two. 


There  seems  to  be  considerable  danger  that 
the  Japanese  Government  will  make  the  mis- 
take of  loving  the  spirit  of  reform  "  not  wisely, 
but  too  well."  The  mail  just  arrived  brings,  as 
usual,  a  long  list  of  new  laws  and  regulations, 
some  of  which,  it  is  feared,  will  interfere  so 
directly  with  the  national  and  rational  habits  of 
the  people  that  considerable  uneasiness  has  been 
excited  in  the  minds  of  both  foreigners  and 
natives  by  their  enactment  Pre-eminently 
among  these  is  to  be  noted  the  order  for  the 
abolition  of  the  soft  mats  with  which  all  native 
houses  are  floored.  To  appreciate  the  disturb- 
ing nature  of  this  command,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  these  mats  serve  the  purposes  of 
chairs,  tables,  and  beds,  and  that  if  they  be 
removed  the  people  will  have  to  choose  between 
sitting,  eating,  and  sleeping  on  the  bare  floor, 
and  buying  wooden  furniture.  In  addition  to 
which  it  w5l  oblige  housebuilders  to  introduce  a 
now  system  of  measurement  in  lieu  of  the  old- 
established  custom  of  estimating  the  size  of  a 
room  by  the  number  of  mats  it  would  contain. 
The  wcmen,  also,  are  as  little  likely  to  listen 
complacently  to  the  command  whioh  bids  them 


dispense  with  the  services  of  professional  hair- 
dressers. Further,  the  immediate  advantage 
whioh  would  doubtless  otherwise  accrue  by  the 
exchange  of  the  English  for  the  native  calendar 
will  certainly  be  marred  by  the  hasty  way  in 
whioh  the  innovation  is  to  be  enforced.  The 
new  year  is  the  time  at  whioh  it  is  customary 
for  native  merchants  to  pay  off  all  outstanding 
claims,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  who  might 
have  been  able  to  meet  the  demands  of  their 
creditors  on  the  9th  of  February  (the  Japanese 
New  Year's  Day),  would  be  in  difficulties  when 
called  upon  to  do  the  same  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary. The  law  prohibiting  kite-flying  in  the 
streets  of  Yeddo  and  other  large  cities  will,  no 
doubt,  be  an  unmixed  good  to  all  but  the  kite- 
makers,  for  whom,  however,  abundance  of  em- 
ployment might  be  found  in  editing  some  of  the 
numerous  newspapers  whioh  are  daily  springing 
up  like  mushrooms  all  over  the  oountry,  or  in 
making  hats  to  cover  the  naked  crowns  of  the 
male  portion  of  the  population  who  have  been 
robbed  of  their  top-knots  by  Imperial  order. 

Pall  Man. 
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PLATE  XVII.*— Great  Britain— Sweden. 


Tmae. 

Country. 

SOVEREIGN. 

Nam*. 

Wkohi. 

Tunmss. 

Vii.ua. 

1872 

Great  Britain 
Great   Britain 

Sovereign. 

.256.6 
.256.6 
.376 
1.092 

916.6 
916.6 
926 
760 

UM 

1872.... 

Viotoria 

4.86 

1871 1  Canada 

Fifty  Cents 

Four  Riksdaler. 

0.47.2 

1871 1  Sweden 

Charles  XV 

1.11.5 

1872. 
1871. 
1872. 
1871. 


1871. 

1871. 
1869. 
1870. 


1871. 
1870. 
1871. 
1871. 


1869. 
1'869. 
1868. 
1869. 


1872. 
1872. 
1872. 
1872. 


PLATE  XVIII. 


1871 

Wurtemberg .. 

[William 

1872 

William 

Twenty  Marks- 
Doable  Thaler. 

1869. 
1889 

Karl,  Koenig 

.128 

900 

.256 

900 

1.190 

900 

.867.6 

903 

PLATE  XIX.— France* 


France , 
France . 
Franoe 
France 


Repnblio I  Two  Franoi. 

Republic Five  Francs. 

Republio 

Republic 


One  Franc...-. 
Fifty  Centimes.. 


.320 

836 

.800 

900 

.160 

836 

.80 

836 

Austria... 
Austria.... 
Hungary. 
Russia.... 


PLATE  XX.— Austria— Russia. 

Francis  Joseph... 
Francis  Joseph- 
Francis  Joseph... 
II..... 


Alexander 


Four  Ducats^.-. 
Union-Thaler—. 

Florin 

20  Copeoks 


.448 

986 

.596 

900 

.397 

900 

.11.2 

876 

PLATE  XXI.— Spain— Portugal. 


Spain , 

Spain 

Portugal 
Portugal . 


Amadeo  I... 

Republio 

Ludovioo  I. 
Ludovioo  I. 


Five  Pesetas.. 

Five  Pesetas. . 

5000  Reis 

500  Reis 


.800 

900 

.800 

900 

.308 

912 

.400 

912 

PLATE  XXII.— Italy— Denmark— Netherlands. 


Italy 

States  of  Ch'h. 

Denmark 

Netherlands... 


Victor  Emanuel. 

Pius  IX 

Christian   IX 

William  III 


Five  Lire 

Two  Lire 

Two  RigsdaJerM 
2£  Guilders 


.800 

900 

.320 

835 

.927 

877 

.804 

944 

Japan. 
Japan. 
Japan. 
Japan. 


PLATE  XXIII.— Japan. 

One  Ten 

Fifty  Sen 

Twenty  Sen....„. 
Ten  Sen 


.866 

900 

.402 

800 

.160.8 

800 

.80.4 

800 

1872 

1872 

1872 

1872 

1872 


Japan. 
Japan. 
Japan. 
Japan. 
Japan. 


PLATE  XXIV.— Japan. 

Five  Sen 

Twenty  Yeiu. 

Five  Yen 

Two  Yen 

One  Yen... 


.40.2 

800 

1.072 

908 

.268 

900 

.107 

900 

.  63.5 

900 

2.38 
4.76 
1.46 
1.06.6 


0.38.4 
0.98 
0.18.2 
0.09.1 


9.13 
0.73 
0.48J 
0.18J 


0.98 
0.98 
6.80.6 
0.49.8 


0.98 
0.36,4 
1.10.T 
1.03 


1.08.8 

6.44.8 
0.17.8 
0.08.9 


0.04 
19.94 

4.98.5 
L99.4 
0.99.5 


*  Plates  I.  to  XVI.,  containing  Fac-similes,  Weights,  Valnes,  etc.,  ef  Ninety-One  Gold  and 
Silver  Coins  of  tho  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Prussia,  Russia,  Bpaih,  and  Mexioo, 
may  be  found  in  "  The  Com  Boos  or  the  World."  (Edited  by  I.  Smith  HOMAJO.)  One  voli 
octavo.    Price,  $2.50. 
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mart's  drxam,  etc. 


MABY'S  DREAM. 


Thst  parted  in  tears  at  the  shining  bay, 

And  her  heart  was  sad  and  her  eyes  were  dim : 
And  her  loTer  was  gone  for  a  year  and  a  day, 
And  she  looked  o'er  the  waves  and  prayed  for 
him, 
.  And  still  she  heard  by  the  land  or  the  lea 
The  wail  of  the  moaning 


She  dreamed  that  she  saw  him  one  stormy  night, 
When  the  billows  were  high  and  the  wind  was 
loud; 
The  ship  was  tossing,  the  wave*  were  white, 
And  the  black  hall  seemed  like  a  drifting 
shroud. 

The  ran  shone  ou^on  the  morrow  morn. 

And  Mary  went  down  to  the  quiet  shore, 
To  see  her  lover  all  white  and  torn, 
And  kiss  the  lips  that  would  speak  no  more. 
And  still  she  hears  by  the  land  or  the  lea 
The  wail  of  the  moaning  sea. 
Public  Opinion.  8.  L.  P. 


HOME  AGAIN. 


Homk  again !  spared  the  perils  of  years, 
Spared  of  rough  seas  and  rougher  lands. 

And  I  look  in  your  eyes  once,  onoe  again, 
Hear  your  voioes  and  grasp  your  hands; 

Not  ohanged  the  least,  least  bit  in  the  world; 

Not  aged  a  day,  as  it  seems  to  me! 
The  same  dear  faces,  the  same  dear  home,  — 

All  the  same  as  it  used  to  be! 

Ah!  here  is  the  garden;  here  the  limes 
Still  in  their  sunset  green  and  gold, 

And  the  level  lawn  with  the  pattern  in't 
Where  the  grass  has  been  newly  roll'd. 

And  here  come  the  rabbits  lumping  along,  — 
No!  that's  never  the  same  white  doe 

With  the  pinky  lops  and  the  munching  mouth; 
Tet  'tis  like  her  as  snow  to  snow. 


And  here's  Nep  in  his  old  beraldio  style, 
Erect,  chain-tightening  all  he  can,  i 

With  Topsy  wagging  that  inoh  of  tail,  — 
What,  you  know  me  again,  old  man  T 

The  pond  where  the  lilies  float  and  bloom! 

The  gold  fish  in  i{  just  the  same. 
Too  fat  to  stir  in  the  cool,  — yes,  one 

Shoots,  and  gleams,  and  goes  oat  like  flame! 


And  still  in  the  meadow,  daisy-white. 
Its  whistling  flight  the  arrow  wings* 

And  the  fallen  target's  central  **  gold," 
Glitters,  —a  planet  with  its  ringBl 

And  yonder's  the  tree  with  the  giant's  free, 
Sharp  nose  and  chin  against  the  blue, 

And  the  wide  elm  branches,  meeting,  bear 
Oar  famous  swing  between  the  two. 


No  change!  nay,  it  only  seems  last  night 
I  blurted  back  your  fond  good-byes, 

As  I  heard  the  rain  drip  from  the  eaves 
And  felt  its  moisture  in  my  eyes. 

Only  last  night  that  you  throng'd  the  porch, 
Each  choking  words  we  oould  not  say, 

And  poor  little  Jim's  white  lace  peep'd  oat, 
Dimly  seen  while  I  stole  away. 


Poor  little  Jim  !  In  this  happy  hour 
His  wee,  white  face  our  hearts  recall, 

And  I  miss  a  band  and  a  voice,  and  see 
The  little  cratch  beside  the  walL 


So  all  life's  sunshine  is  flecked  with  shade, 
So.  all  delight  is  touched. with  pain, 

So  tears  of  sorrow  and  tears  of  joy 
Welcome  the  wanderer  home  again! 

W.  ' 


> 


MY  STUDY. 


Yes!  Contemplation  hath  her  holy  nooks! 

Thou'rt  one  of  them,  my  Study,  in  my  eyes; 

And  thee  I  love,  and  as  devoutly  prise, 

As  oan  their  palaces  great  kings  or  dukes. 

Behold!  thy  morn-illumined  window  looks 

On  roses,  daisies,  butterflies,  and  bees; 

On  the  towered  town-olook,  yonder  blue-dim 

trees, 
And  far  horixonhills  with  viewless  brooks. 
Here  is  my  desk,  and  there  my  shelves  of  books, 
Topped  with  a  bust  of  Samuel  at  his  prayers, 
Who  fronts  a  pictured  man  of  reverend  hairs, 
And  brow  that  frowns  with  grave  and  just  re- 
bukes. 
Thee  Morns  I  give;  then  haste  to  April's  rooks. 
Or  Summer's  bean-fields,  Autumn's  purple  hills, 
Or  fruitful  hazels  fringing  hermit  rills, 
Or  to  her  ripe  fields  and  her  wealthy  stocks; 
For  every  day  most  have  its  playful  hour, 
In  haunts  of  men,  or  Nature's  sunny  bower. 

Chamber*'  Journal. 
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From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
OLIVER  CROMWELL, 

That  there  should  be  a  play  on  the 
boards  of  the  Lyceum  called  "  Charles  I." 
and  a  play  on  the  boards  of  the  Queen's 
called  "  Oliver  Cromwell,"  indicates  some 
quickening  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
public  in  the  characters  and  events  of  Eng- 
land's greatest  revolution.  It  is,  indeed, 
safe  to  pronounce  the  feeling  superficial. 
Mr.  Wills  and  Mr.  Irving  demonstrate 
most  satisfactorily  that,  when  a  London 
audience  sees  a  pensive,  gentlemanly  man 
compelled  to  bid  adieu  to  his  wife  and 
children  and  go  to  have  his  head  cut  off, 
instead  of  sailing  with  them  in  gilt  barges, 
the  said  audience  will  enjoy  a  good  cry 
upon  the  subject ;  and  if  any  man  doubts 
Cromwell's  courage  and  devotion  to  lib- 
erty, he  may  feel  the  unreasonableness  of 
his  scepticism  when  he  beholds  the  Puritan 
leader  dauntless  amid  a  blase  of  fire- 
works, or  heroically  endangering  the  arte- 
ries of  his  windpipe  by  screaming  about 
free-e-dom.  These  clever  and  successful 
plays  prove  that  spectacle  has  annihilated 
history  on  the  stage  of  Shakespeare.  This 
is  their  principal  significance ;  but  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  they  evince  a  certain 
wistfulness  of  gaze  by  a  discerning  public 
towards  the  most  stirring  and  exalted  pe- 
riod in  the  history  of  this  island,  —  a  vague 
wish  to  know  something  about  Charles  I. 
and  Oliver  Cromwell,  —  which  is  better 
than  blank  indifference. 

The  controversy  as  to  the  character  of 
Charles  I.  may  be  said  to  be  closed.  He 
was  a  weak  man.  In  how  far  his  weakness 
was  associated  with  conscious  falsity,  and 
cruelty,  and  was  therefore  culpable,  and  in 
how  far  it  was  mere  sickliness  of  nature 
and  mal-a^justment  of  circumstance  and 
therefore  purely  pitiable,  may  still  be  dis- 
puted: that  he  was  incompetent,  —  that 
his  theorem  of  England's  and  his  own  situ- 
ation would  not  work,  —  that,  as  king  or 
supreme  magistrate,  he  was  in  no  sense 
exemplary  but  in  every  sense  the  reverse 
of  exemplary,  — this  is  no  longer  disputa- 
ble. A  most  ill-omened,  fate-stricken  per- 
son ;  ill-omened  for  his  enemies,  still  more 
for  his  friends ;  one  who  never  had  a  friend 
whom  he  did  not  disappoint,  or  a  gleam  of 
success  that  did  not  lead  him  astray.    But 


as  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  controversy  is 
not  yet  closed.    Mr.  Bisset,  a  fair  and  well- 
informed  writer,  still  condemns  him,  and 
Mr.  Bisset's  opinion  is  probably  shared  by 
many.    "  Greatness  stained  by  crime,"  or 
as  it  might  be  more  correctly  expressed, 
"  greatness   combined    with    villainy,"  is 
Mr.  Bisset's  formula  for  Cromwell.    "  Fair- 
I  fax  and  Ireton,"  says  Mr.  Bisset,  "were 
men  of  the  strictest  and  most  punctilious 
honour.  .  .  .  The  difference  between  them 
and  Cromwell  was  the  difference  between 
the  Roman  generals  while  Roman  gener- 
als were  men  of  honour,  and  the  Roman 
generals  when  Rome    had  become  thor- 
oughly corrupt"    There  is  truth  in  this 
view    of  the  relation  of  the  immaculate 
Fairfax  and  Ireton  to  Cromwell,  but  it  is 
far  from  the  whole  truth.    The  hero  of 
Romance,  the  scrupulous,  delicate-minded, 
delicate-handed  hero,  the  hero  whom  you 
have  in  perfection  in  Schiller's  dramas, 
does  exist  in  life  and  is  a  real  and  great 
power;  but  he  is  seldom   or  never  the 
greatest   power.     Oliver    had  a   strong, 
rough,  practical  instinct,  incompatible  with 
fastidiousness.    Ireton  and  Vane  were  sen- 
sitively high  and  pure  in  money  matters. 
Ireton  refused  £2000  in  land  offered  him 
by  the  Parliament;  Vane  refused  £2500 
when  there  was  no  call  to  do  so,  and  when 
no  eye  but  God's  was  On  the  transaction. 
There  is  a  flowerlike,  feminine  virtue  in 
this  that  we  admire  and  ought  to  admire. 
But,  account  for  it  as  you  may  —  and  there 
is  no  great  difficulty  in  accounting  for  it  — . 
the  most  effective  and,  on  the  whole,  great- 
est men  are  not  heroes  on  this  pattern. 
They  have -no  idea  of  working  without 
their  wages.    Wellington    accepted  with 
thanks  what  the  nation  gave  him ;  Have- 
lock  was  almost  painfully  prosaic  in  sum- 
ming up  what  he  might  expect  for  his  vic- 
tories;  Cromwell  took  what  he  honestly 
got.    Nature  gets  most  work  out  of  the 
non-fastidious  heroes.    Of  course  I  main- 
tain that  Oliver  was  a  man  of  conscience 
and  of  honour,  equal,  in  these  respects,  or 
superior,  to  Roman  generals  in  Rome's 
best  age. 

If  it  is  true  that  Cromwell  was,  as  Mr. 
Carlyle  affirms,  an  honourable,  upright 
man,  not  ignobly  cunning  and  selfish,  then 
Mr.  Carlyle's  book  upon  Cromwell  is  un- 
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questionably  one  of  the  noblest  in  histori- 
cal literature,  and  testifies  to  an  amazing 
originality,  independence,  and    force    of 
mind.    Who  that  has  gone  up  and  down 
even  for  a  little  in  the  waste  of  Restoration 
literature,  can  fail  to  appreciate  these  qual- 
ities as  displayed  by  Mr.  Carlyle  in  his 
book?    You  find  yourself,  when  you  get 
into  those  regions,  encircled  by  a  Babel  of 
tongues,  all,  in  their  several  dialects,  clam- 
ouring against  Cromwell.    From  the  sleek 
episcopal  eloquence  of  Clarendon  to  the 
vociferous  hootings  of  Lilburne,  from  the 
plausible  diplomatic  insinuation  of  White- 
locke  to  the  pensively  fervid  remonstrance 
of  Baxter,  from  the  sanctified  wormwood 
and  gall  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  to  the  con- 
fused, blustering  fury  of  Joyce,  —  Prela- 
tist,    Presbyterian,  Royalist,  Republican, 
Leveller,  —  all  tones  of  speech  and  all  col- 
ours of    politics  combine  against    Crom- 
well.   Presuming  Mr.  Carlyle  to  be  right 
in  his  main  hypothesis,  —  that  Cromwell 
was  an  honest  man,  —  his  feat  in  keeping 
his  intellectual  nerve  steady  amid  all  this 
din,  in  penetrating  by  sheer  force  of  vision 
all  this  dust,  is  parallel  to  that  of  Crom- 
well in  retaining  his  calmness  of  percep- 
tion in  the  tumult  of  his  wildest  battles. 
On  the  whole  this  is  Mr.  Carlyle 's  greatest 
book.    His  French  Revolution  is  incom- 
parable in  vividness  of  dramatic  presenta- 
tion, but  the  historical  student  is  ultimately 
forced  to  confess  that  too  much  has  been 
sacrificed  in  it  to  pictorial  effect ;  and  in 
relation  to  Frederick  II.  and  Frederick 
William  of  Prussia,  he  has  failed  to  lead 
the  intelligence  of  Europe  :  but  although 
that  theory  of  hero-worship  which  has  had 
effects  infinitely  disastrous  upon  the  later 
literary  activity  of  Mr.  Carlyle  was  inju- 
rious even  when  he  wrote  on  Cromwell,  he 
did  succeed  in  changing  the  current  of 
European  opinion  respecting  the  Protector. 
There  may  still  be  discussions  long  and 
animated  about  Cromwell ;  but  until  Mr. 
Carlyle  wrote,  his  life  was  unintelligible. 
Carlyle  raised  him  from  the  dead.    I  be- 
lieve that  no  man  in  his  own  age  fully  un- 
derstood Cromwell  or  could  do  him  jus- 
tice.     Oliver  indeed  knew  as  much ;  as 
God  had  never   failed  him,  he    believed, 
and  said,  that  God  would  look  after  his 
reputation ;  and  if  Mr.  Carlyle  has  not 


completely  fulfilled  this  prophecy,  he  has 
done  so  much  towards  fulfilling  it  that 
what  remains  to  be  done  is  comparatively 
insignificant.  In  considering  the  errors, 
as  I  must  think  them,  of  such  writers  as 
Guizot  and  Mr.  Bisset,  with  respect  to 
Cromwell,  I  have  been  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  they  have  failed  simply  from  not 
reading  Carlyle  patiently  enough  and  from 
not  pondering  sufikiently  the  history  of 
the  period  in  connection  with  the  deeds 
and  words  of  Cromwell.  . 

The  influence  of  Hume  has,  doubtless, 
been  powerful  in  determining  the  opinion 
of  authors  in  a  sense  unfavourable  to 
Cromwell,  and  Hume's  treatment  of  the 
man,  as  compared  with  that  of  Carlyle, 
is  instructive.  Hume  is  the  recognised 
prince  and  demi-god  of  the  non-religious 
schools  of  modern  philosophy,  the  sover- 
eign thinker  who  has  annihilated  meta- 
physics  and  theology.  Well,  this  sub- 
limely gifted  person  undertakes  to  do  a 
piece  of  plain  historical  work,  —  to  dis-  i 
cover  the  truth  about  a  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  his  own  country  which  is  of  emi-  ■ 
nent  and  admitted  importance.  The  cen- 
tral figure  in  this  period  is  Oliver  Crom- 
well, and  an  indispensable  condition  of  un- 
derstanding the  period  is  to  understand 
him.  How  does 'Hume  set  about  the  solu- 
tion of  this  main  problem  in  his  work? 
He  glances  at  Cromwell's  speeches  jaunt- 
ily, sniffingly,  in  a  mood  of  pleasant  indif- 
ference dashed  by  cynicism;  finds  that, 
thus  looked  at,  they  are  a  coil  of  conra-  ^ 
sion;  quotes  from  them  to  bqow  what 
Bedlam  trash  they  are ;  and  appeals,  with 
mild  twinkle  of  philosophic  mirth,  to  his 
reader  whether  he,  the  historian,  does 
more  or  less  than  justice  to  this  singular 
compound  of  fanaticism,  hypocrisy,  and 
genius.  What  Cromwell's  Bpeech  wanted 
to  make  it  luminous  was  no  more  than 
honest  reading,  with  adequate  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  the  time,  and  strenuous  , 
practical  sympathy  with  man  not  as  an 
abstraction  but  in  the  concrete.  Hume 
may  have  been  successful,  or  he  may  not, 
in  mapping  out  the  firmament  of  thought 
and  resolving  the  nebulous  vapours  of 
theology  and  metaphysics  into  fixed  stars, 
but  in  doing  this  little  bit  of  terrestrial 
work  he  trivially  and  contemptibly  failed. 
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The  deepest  secret  of  Carlyle's  meas- 
ureless superiority,  as  an  interpreter  of 
Cromwell,  to  Guizot,  Hallam,  and  scores 
of  other  able  men  from  Clarendon  to 
Hume,  and  from  Hume  to  Bisset,  is 
affinity  of  genius  between  Cromwell  and 
#  Carlyle.  Cromwell's  ecstasies  and  parox- 
ysms are  to  the  others  "  brain-sick  fan- 
cies ; "  his  faith  is  an  incomprehensible 
illusion;  his  tears,  his  adjurations,  his  ap- 
peals to  the  Almighty  as  his  witness,  are 
the  audacities  of  a  hypocrite  or  the  rav- 
ings of  a  fanatic.  To  Carlyle  the  atmo- 
sphere of  transcendent  emotion  in  which 
Cromwell  lives  is  not  incomprehensible; 
it  is  not  only  comprehensible,  but  renders 
all  else  comprehensible.  What  Cromwell 
called  his  conversion  is  for  Carlyle  the 
essential  key  to  his  character  and  con- 
duct. "His  deliverance  from  the  jaws 
of  eternal  death;'*  his  acceptance  into  the 
kingdom  of  everlasting  life,  into  the  com- 
pany of  the  redeemed,  dear  to  God  "  as 
the  apple  of  His  eye ; "  his  conviction 
henceforth  that  God  worked  in  him  and  by 
him,  and  that  his  life,  so  long  as  he  did  the 
will  of  God,  revealed  to  him  in  the  Bible 
and  by  the  irresistible  impulse  on  his  mind 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  invoked  by  habitnal 
prayer,  was  expressly  moulded  and  di- 
rected by  God:  these  are  for  Mr.  Car- 
lyle the  vital  explicative  facts  in  Crom- 
well's career  and  character.  The  ques- 
tion, ^hat  Cromwell's  conversion  physi- 
ologically and  psychologically,  naturally  or 
supernaturally,  meant,  we  are  not  called 
upon  to  answer:  but  it  is' clear  that  by 
unveiling  this  fountain  of  transcendent 
emotion  in  Cromwell,  Carlyle  brought  into 
distinct  manifestation  a  force  sufficient  to 
account  for  his  energy  in  the  battle-field, 
and  his  agitated  demeanour  on  other  occa- 
sions. The  careful  and  exhaustive  appli- 
cation of  this  hypothesis  to  Cromwell's 
conduct  will  be  found  to  be  practically  an 
irresistible  demonstration  of  its  soundness. 
No  other  hypothesis  will  account  for  half 
so  many  of  the  facts  to  be  accounted  for. 
All  those  people  of  his  own  or  the  suc- 
ceeding generation  who  speak  or  scream 
against  Cromwell  in  their  various  dialects 
differ  as  to  the  nature  of  his  delinquency. 
Each  of  his  accusers  could  account  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  the  accuser  for  one 


little  knot  of  facts,  but  none  of  them  could 
account  for  all;  and  what  they  call  in 
question,  to  wit,  the  simple  faith  and  in- 
tegrity of  Cromwell,  is  a  clue  which  takes 
us  through  every  winding  of  the  laby- 
rinth out  into  the  light.  The  sceptic  of 
our  day  ^rill  observe  with  his  usual  clever- 
ness that,  if  Cromwell  really  believed  that, 
under  certain  circumstances  the  Almighty 
would,  as  he  told  Parliament,  rend  him 
and  them  in  pieces,  that  his  Father  in 
heaven  "put  it  upon  him"  to  turn  the 
Rump  out  of  doors,  and  that  the  victory 
of  Dunbar  was  an  infallible  intimation 
by  Providence  that  the  Scots  were  hold- 
ing to  the  letter  instead  of  the  spirit  of 
their  Covenant,  he  would  have  been  a 
fool;  and  that  therefore,  since  fools  do 
not,  in  perilous  times,  rise  to  be  Lord 
Protectors,  he  must  have  been  a  hypocrite. 
But  this  is  to  beg  the  question  in  a  very 
shallow  way;  and  for  my  part  I  confess 
my  belief  with  Mr.  Carlyle,  that  much  less 
can  be  explained  in  history  by  the  hy- 
pothesis of  hypocrisy  than  by  that  of  in- 
spiration. 

There  is  nothing  of  much  importance 
known  about  Cromwell's  boyhood  and 
youth.  He  was  distinguished  by  physical 
rather  than  intellectual  vigour,  in  so  far  as 
intellectual  vigour  is  attested  by  bookish- 
ness.  Heath  says  that  he  was  a  famous 
player  at  quarter-staff,  a  circumstance 
which  may  have  stood  him  in  good  stead 
when  he  became  a  cavalry  officer.  At 
Cambridge  he  got  some  tincture  of  Latin, 
but  escaped  both  the  chief  dangers  by 
which  Universities  beset  practical  genius 
—  that  of  formalizing  and  making  it  pe- 
dantic, and  that  of  wasting  up  the  mental 
force  or  softening  the  mental  fibre.  In 
some  sense  and  for  some  time  he  gave  at- 
tention to  law  in  London,  but  seems  to 
have  carried  with  him  from  whatever  Inn 
of  Court  he  frequented  little  more  than  a 
conviction  of  the  chicanery,  extortion, 
pedantry  and  corrupt  tardiness  of  the  pro- 
fession, which  conviction  was  one  of  his 
fixed  ideas  through  life.  He  married  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  retired  to  na- 
tive Huntingdon  to  take  up  house  with  his 
wife  and  his  mother. 

Heath  says  that  Cromwell  led  a  wild 
life  about  London,  and  the  fact  that  it  is 
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Heath  who  says  so  is  hardly,  as  Mr.  Car- 
lyle seems  to  think,  a  proof  that  he  did 
not  give  way  to  gambling  and  dissipation. 
The  severity  of  his  mental  struggles  in  the 
period  of  spiritual  crisis  and  transition 
tends  to  confirm  Heath's  statement  Sir 
Philip  Warwick's  references  to  Cromwell's 
mental  troubles  are  brief  but  suggestive. 
Dr.  Simcott,  Oliver's  physician,  "had 
often  been  sent  for  at  midnight."  Crom- 
well used  to  fancy  himself  on. the  point  of 
death,  was  for  many  years  in  a  state  of 
moody  despondency,  and  appears  to  have 
at  times  verged  on  insanity.  Had  he 
written  down  his  experience  at  this  time, 
it  would  probably  have  been  similar  to 
that  of  Bunyan.  At  length,  by  what  pro- 
cesses and  through  what  means  we  know 
not,  his  gloom  and  doubt  passed  into  ex- 
ultant faith.  There  was  earnest  religion 
at  that  time  in  England,  which  was  not 
Puritan ;  but  the  most  intense,  vehement, 
impassioned  religion  of  England  was  Pu- 
ritanic; and  this  had  the  recommendation 
for  a  young  man  whose  heart  was  on  fire 
with  the  ardours  of  first  love,  of  being 
frowned  upon  by  Principalities  and  Pow- 
ers. Certain  it  is  that  Oliver  was  a  Pu- 
ritan of  the  Puritans,  and  imbibed  not 
only  their  fierce  hatred  of  Popery,  but 
their  suspicion  and  dislike  of  Episcopacy, 
as  a  half-way  house  between  Popery  and 
Protestantism.  In  these  views  he  never 
wavered.  He  told  his  last  Parliament  that 
"  men  of  the  Episcopal  spirit,  with  all  the 
branches,  the  root  and  the  branches,"  were 
prepared  to  "  trouble  nations  for  an  inter- 
est which  is  but  mixed  at  the  best, —  made 
up  of  iron  and  clay,  like  the  feet  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's image."  On  the  same  occa- 
sion he  referred  to  the  times  when  there 
had  been  designs  "  to  innovate  upon  us  in 
matters  of  religion ;  and  so  to  innovate  as 
to  eat  out  the  core,  and  power,  and  heart, 
and  life  of  all  religion  by  bringing  on  us  a 
company  of  poisonous  Popish  ceremonies." 
Cromwell  sat  for  Huntingdon  in 
Charles's  third  Parliament,  which  met  in 
March,  1628,  and  was  dissolved  in  March, 
1629.  It  is  the  Parliament  of  tho  Petition 
of  Right,  in  which  Eliot,  Pym,  and  Hamp- 
den headed  the  Commons,  and  the  charac- 
ter, policy,  and  generalship  of  the  Puritan 
and  popular  party  first  became  grandly 
obvious  to  the  eye  of  history.  The  weak- 
est thing  in  Carlyle's  book  about  Crom- 
well is  his  under- valuation  of  Hampden ; 
the  weakest  thing  in  his  separate  lecture 
on  Oliver  is  what  he  says  about  Pym. 
Cromwell  sat  at  the  feet  of  these  men,  and 
beyond  the  lesson  which  he  learned  from 
these  men,  he  never  went.    He  profoundly 


respected  Vane,  and  was  influenced  by 
him ;  he  profoundly  respected  Ireton,  and 
deferred  to  him  considerably ;  but  Claren- 
don says  that  he  adored  Hampden,  who 
was  his  near  kinsman,  and  until  both  Pym 
and  Hampden  were  in  their  graves  he  did 
not  take  a  leading  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Oliver  detested  compliments 
and  eulogies,  but  I  wonder  that  the  words 
of  solemn  and  affectionate  praise  in  which 
he  referred  to  Hampden  in  one  of  bis 
speeches  to  his  second  Parliament  did  not 
impress  Mr.  Carlyle  differently.  "  I  had  a 
very  worthy  friend  then,"  said  Oliver, 
"and  he  was  a  very  noble  person,  and  I 
know  his  memory  is  very  {grateful  to  all  — 
Mr.  John  Hampden."  Hampden  agreed 
with  Cromwell  as  to  the  desirability  of  en- 
listing men  to  fight  the  Puritan  battle  who 
"  made  some  conscience  of  what  they  did," 
if  only  it  were  found  practicable.  He  dis- 
cerned, before  war  was  thought  of,  that 
Cromwell  was  the  greatest  practical  ge- 
nius in  England..  His  troops  attracted 
notice  for  their  fine  condition  as  well  as 
Cromwell's.  Mr.  Carlyle  seems  to  think 
that  Hampden  disapproved  or  slighted 
Cromwell's  idea  as  to  the  kind  of  soldiers 
to  be  raised,  but  he  did  nothing  of  the 
kind.  "Very  natural  in  Mr.  Hampden,* 
says  Mr.  Carlyle,  "if  I  recollect  him  well  I 
**  With  his  close  thin  lips,  and  very  vigi- 
lant eyes ;  with  his  clear  official  under- 
standing ;  lively  sensibilities  to  *  unspotted 
character,' '  safe  courses/  &c.,  &c.  A  very 
brave  man,  but  formidably  thick-quilted, 
and  with  pincer-lips,  and  eyes  very  vigi- 
lant" I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  coun- 
tenance of  Hampden  except  that,  to  ray 
own  thinking,  it  13  the  very  ideal  of  a  hero- 
face  ;  strong  as  the  ancient  rock,  but  soft 
as  summer  airy  with  intellectual  fineness 
and  calmness  that  would  have  fitted  a 
great  artist  or  scholar,  and  yet  the  firm, 
decisive  lines  of  a  great  man  of  action. 
But  when  I  recollect  that  Hampden,  while 
still  a  young  man,  was  flung  into  prison 
for  his  opposition  to  the  Court ;  that  he 
incurred  the  formal  guilt  of  high  treason, 
the  risk  of  losing  not  only  his  reputation 
but  his  life,  by  negotiations  with  the  Cov- 
enanters before  1640 ;  that  he,  like  Crom- 
well, became  a  soldier  the  moment  the 
war  broke  out;  that  he  urgently  remon- 
strated against  the  lukewarm  manner  in 
which  the  war  was  at  first  carried  on  by  the 
Parliament,  and  that  he  died  in  an  act  of 
almost  foolhardy  valour ;  I  cannot  express 
my  surprise  that  Mr.  Carlyle  should  have 
spoken  of  him  in  terms  applicable  to  a 
Clarendon  or  a  Falkland.  Itwa3  no  punc- 
tilious, clear  official  man  who  ruled,  like  * 
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very  spirit  of  the  tempest,  in  the  stormy 
debates  of  the  Long  Parliament,  between 
the  death  of  Strafford  and  the  attempt  on 
the  Five  Members,  and  whose  presence  of 
mind  and  skill  in  Parliamentary  tactics 
were  believed  to  have  prevented  the  op- 
posing parties,  in  the  debate  on  the  Grand 
Remonstrance,  from  plunging  their  swords 
into  each  other's  bodies. 

"  One  breaks  down  often  enough,"  says 
Mr.  Carlyle,  "in  the  constitutional  elo- 
quence of  the  admirable  Pym,  with  his 
'seventhly  and  lastly.'  You  find  that  -it 
may  be  the  admirablest  thing  in  the  world, 
but  that  it  is  heavy  —  heavy  as  lead,  barren 
as  brick-clay."  The  best  wheat  in  the  world 
is  grown  on  brick-clay,  and  English  free- 
dom in  modern  time,  with  all  that,  in 
America  or  elsewhere,  has  sprung  from 
the  freedom  of  England,  is  due  to  the  con- 
stitutional eloquence  of  Pym  and  Hamp- 
den. If  any  one  imagines  that  Pym  was  a 
cautious,  fine-spoken  Girondin,  Let  him 
read  Mr.  Browning's  tragedy  of  "  Straf- 
ford," and  learn  how  he  struck  down  the 
terrible  Earl.  It  would,  in  fact,  be  super- 
fluous and  impertinent  to  speak  a  word  in 
defence  of  Hampden  and  Pym,  were  it  not 
that  in  order  to  do  comprehensive  justice 
to  Cromwell  — in  order  to  understand 
him  not  only  in  the  power  and  splendour 
of  his  own  genius,  but  in  relation  to  the 
preceding  and  succeeding  periods  of  Eng- 
lish history, —  nay,  in  order  to  obtain,  in 
addition  to  that  conception  of  his  religious 
character  which  enables  you  to  appre- 
hend his  personal  honesty,  a  tenable  and 
rational  theory  of  his  conduct  as  a  poli- 
tician and  a  statesman,  you  must  realize 
the  fact  of  his  reverence  not  only  for  these 
men,  but  for  the  principles  which  they  re- 
presented. No  theory  of  imperialism  will 
explain  or  vindicate  Cromwell ;  and  with 
all  his  admiration,  Mr.  Carlyle  differs  fun 
damentally  from  his  hero  in  that  he  does 
cot  share  Cromwell's  rooted  and  inflexi- 
ble devotion  to  constitutional  liberty. 

A  modern  reader  is  apt  to  be  surprised 
and  disappointed  by  what  seems  the  bald- 
ness of  the  patriotic  programme  of  Pym 
and  his  party  at  the  time  of  Charles's 
third  Parliament.  A  few  specific  conces- 
sions, adequately  guaranteed,  were  all  they 
demanded.  The  Secret  is  that  they  did  not 
conceive  themselves  to  be  rearing  the  edi- 
fice of  English  freedom,  but  to  be  buttress- 
ing it.  •  They  believed  that  the  personal 
liberty  of  Englishmen  and  the  political 
liberties  of  Englishmen  had  been  realities 
in  former  reigns,  and  that  they  were  now 
being  assailed  by  a  systematic  aggression 
on  the  part  of  the  Court.    Shakespeare 


puts  into  the  mouth  of  Henry  VIII.  the 
memorable  words, 

"  We  must  not  rend  our  subjects  from  our  laws. 
And  stick  them  in  our  will." 

It  was  a  sentiment  which  the  contempo- 
raries of  Shakespeare  unanimously  attrib- 
uted to  the  kings  of  England.  The  law 
was  the  guardian  of  liberty ;  the  king  was 
supreme  only  in  and  through  the  law; 
therefore  England  was  a  free  country,  and 
Englishmen,  as  we  also  learn  infallibly 
from  Shakespeare,  were  enthusiastically, 
arrogantly  proud  of  their  country  and 
their  name.  The  Puritan  leaders,  fitted  by 
genius,  position,  and  culture,  to  understand 
the  signs  of  their  time,  perceived  that  po- 
litical institutions  throughout  Europe  were 
in  a  state  of  transition,  and  they  made  it 
the  object  of  their  lives  to  carry  over  into 
the  new  epoch  the  ancient  freedom  of  Eng- 
land. If  anything  can  be  proved  in  history 
at  all,  it  admits,  I  think,  of  demonstration 
that  the  meaning  and  drift  of  the  policy  of 
Charles,  of  Strafford,  and  of  Laud,  whether 
consciously  designed  in  this  sense  by  them- 
selves or  not,  was  the  conversion  of  the 
limited  monarchy  of  England  into  a  des- 
potism. Accordingly,  the  main  force  of 
the  Puritan  patriots  was  thrown  not  into 
promotion  of  change,  but  resistance  to 
change.  They  were  thoroughly  conserva- 
tive both  in  their  aims  and  their  instincts. 
Their  conservatism,  however  —  and  this  is 
a  point  of  essential  importance  towards 
understanding  their  relation  to  the  career 
of  Cromwell  —  was  of  things,  not  of 
names,  of  things  inflexibly,  of  names  sub- 
ordinately.  It  was  essential  with  them  to 
preserve  constitutional  liberty;  they  had 
no  notion  of  a  Republic;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  tt\ey  held  the  name  of  king  to 
be  essential,  or  that,  if  they  found  it  indis- 
pensable for  the  preservation  of  liberty 
that  the  form  of  Government  or  the  reign- 
ing dynasty  should  be  changed,  they  would 
have  flinched  from  changing  either.  Their 
opposition  was  directed  to  innovation- in 
essentials.  We  have  seen  how  this  term 
could  be  applied  to  their  agitation  in  civil 
affairs,  but  it  is  not  at  first  glance  easy  to 
see  how  the  Puritans  could  maintain  that 
Laud  and  not  they  patronized  innovation 
in  religion.  Such,  however,  was  the  posi- 
tion they  took  up,  and  it  is  intelligible  now 
as  it  was  tenable  then.  They  dated  from 
the  Reformation,  "  that  never-to-be-forgot- 
ten Reformation,"  as  Oliver  called  it, "  that 
most  significant  and  greatest '  mercy '  the 
nation  hath  felt  or  tasted."  The  Reforma- 
tion, as  they  apprehended  it,  placed  Eng- 
land at  the  head  of  the  Reformed  interest 
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in  Europe,  and  England's  Church  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  Reformed  Churches  of 
France,  Holland  and  Scotland.  This  con- 
ception of  the  Reformation  was  held  not 
only  by  the  multitude  and  the  middle  class, 
but  by  members  of  the  territorial  nobility 
of  England,  titled  and  untitled,  by  men 
of  culture  like  Milton,  by  the  large  major- 
ity of  the  Commons  in  the  third,  the  fourth, 
and  the  last  Parliaments  of  Charles.  And 
on  this  conception  of  the  Reformation, 
Laud,  with  his  ceremonies  and  his  fierce 
hiss  at  the  Reformation  as  more  properly 
a  Deformation,  was  an  innovator.  Add 
one  other  point  and  you  have  a  complete 
view  of  the  outfit  of  principles,  political 
and  religious,  which  the  Puritans  of 
Charles's  last  Parliaments  held  in  common 
with  Oliver  Cromwell.  Adhering  almost 
universally  to  the  Church  of  England,  and 
yet  having  little  or  no  reverence  for  Episco- 
pal authority,  and  sedulously  encouraging 
preachers,  called  lecturers,  whose  recom- 
mendation was  their  doctrinal  sympathy 
with  the  Reformation  and  antipathy  to 
Rome,  the  ablest  Puritans,  like  Hampden, 
Pym,  and  Cromwell,  would  be  naturally 
led  to  set  store  less  by  form,  name,  organ- 
ization, and  the  general  apparatus  of  eccle- 
siasticism,  than  by  the  essentials  of  per- 
sonal religion,  faith  in  Christ,  purity  of 
morals,  delight  in  the  Bible,  fervency  in 
prayer.  The  immeasurable  importance 
which  the  Presbyterians,  especially  the 
Scots,  attached  to  their  form  of  Church 
Government,  was  a  fatal  rock  of  offence 
between  them  and  what  Oliver,  without 
much  inquiry  as  to  their  ecclesiastical 
preferences,  called  "  the  Godly  party." 

It  may  possibly,  or  even  probably,  re- 
main one  of  the  controvertible  questions 
of  history  whether  the  Puritans  could  or 
could  not  have  secured  the  substantial 
objects  of  their  agitation  without  wresting 
the  sword  from  the  hand  of  Charles.  Hal- 
lam  thinks  that  after  the  death  of  Strafford 
all  was  safe,  and  Hallam's  reasoning  is  so 
strong,  that  I  was,  I  confess,  at  one  time 
convinced  by  it.  But  more  mature  con- 
sideration, first,  of  the  character  of  Charles, 
and  secondly,  of  the  opportunities  and 
powers  which,  through  the  law  of  action 
and  reaction,  the  vacillations  of  public 
opinion  confer  upon  a  faithless  monarch  in 
England,  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
Pym,  Hampden  and  Oliver  Cromwell  were 
right.  Macaulay's  essays  upon  this  sub- 
ject, the  most  masterly  things  he  ever  did, 
contain  the  indispensable  rectification  of 
Hallam.  At  all  events,  the  Parliament 
demanded  the  Bword,  Charles  refused  to 
give  it,  and  after  a  few  months  of  feverish 


preparation  the  frightful  straggle  of  the 
civil  war,  in  town  and  county,  in  village, 
castle,  grange,  and  farm-house  throughout 
England,  commenced.    This  was  in  1642. 

Oliver,  now  in  his  forty-third  year,  be- 
takes himself  to  his  county  and  begins 
raising  force,  not  only  serving  personally, 
but  embarking  three  of  his  sons,  Oliver, 
Richard,  and  Henry,  the  last  of  whom 
must  have  been  a  mere  boy,  in  the  cause. 
The  Squire  letters,  otherwise  unimportant, 
have  a  singular  interest  from  the  light  they 
throw  upon  the  earliest  military  experi- 
ences and  exploits  of  Cromwell,  enabling 
us  to  understand  how  it  was  that  he  broke 
upon  England  as  a  consummate  soldier  and 
tactician  at  Marston  Moor,  and  also,  what 
might  otherwise  have  been  still  more  puz- 
zling, where  he  acquired  that  skill  in  the 
subterranean  department  of  the  military 
art, —  in  organizing  and  managing  a  spy- 
system  —  which  not  only  did  him  yeoman's 
service  in  his  campaigns,  but,  in  the  days 
of  the  Protectorate,  enabled  him  with 
beautiful  facility  to  baffle  every  wile  of 
perhaps  the  most  able,  cool,  and  intrepid 
set  of  plotters  that  ever  hatched  schemes 
of  assassination,  and  made  him  familiar 
with  what  passed  at  the  dinner  tables  and 
in  the  very  bed-chambers  of  Prince  Charles 
and  the  Duke  of  York.  In  those  busy 
months,  unobserved  by  England,  without 
the  smallest  surmise  of  the  stupendous  re- 
sults which  were  to  follow  from  his  ac- 
tivity, he  was  making  all  the  sequel  possi- 
ble. The  greatest  practical  genius  be- 
tween Cromwell  and  Napoleon,  Frederick 
of  Prussia,  accounted  for  the  failures  of 
clever  Joseph  II.  by  the  remark  that  he 
always  "  put  the  second  before  the  first." 
The  miracles  of  success  are  invariably  ex- 
plicable when  we  are  made  acquainted 
with  the  process  by  which  the  first  was, 
in  the  given  instance,  put  before  the  sec- 
ond. 

Oliver  commences  with  intense  drilling. 
"  Heed  well  your  motions."  tt  The  Lord 
helpeth  those  who  heed  his  command- 
ments ;  and  those  who  are  not  punctual  in 
small  matters,  of  what  account  are  they 
when  it  shall  please  Him  to  call  us  forth  ?  " 
He  looks  well  to  weapons,  armour,  equip- 
ment. "  If  a  man  has  not  good  weapons, 
horse,  and  harness,  he  is  as  naught."  His 
orders  are  already  brief,  precise,  compre- 
hensive. "  We  have  secret  and  sure  hints 
that  a  meeting  of  the  Malign  ants  takes 
place  at  Lowestoff  on  Tuesday.  Now  I 
want  your  aid ;  so  come  with  all  speed  on 
getting  this,  with  your  troop ;  and  tell  no 
one  your  route,  but  let  me  see  you  ere 
sundown.1'      The     Rovalist   meeting   at 
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Lowestoff  was  held,  but  Cromwell  came 
down  upon  it  with  sufficient  force,  and 
stamped  oat  Malignancy  in  the  whole  Yar- 
mouth district.  In  fact,  the  Royalist 
party  could  not  once  crawl  in  the  Eastern 
Counties  with  such  a  Colonel  Stork  as 
this  looking  at  them.  u  I  learn  behind  the 
oven  is  the  place  "  where  the  arms,  which 
Cromwell  wants,  are  hidden.  He  will 
have  no  free-and-easy  methods  of  raising 
supplies,  impelled  not  more  by  his  sense 
of  justice  than  by  his  instinctive  feeling 
that,  as  the  essence  of  soldiership  lies  in 
discipline,  marauding  tends  to  destroy  the 
fighting  power  of  an  army.  "  Tell  W.  I 
will  not  have  his  men  cut  folk's  grass  with- 
out compensation."  But  his  sternness, 
when  guilt  is  clear,  knows  no  compunction, 
and  strikes  terror  and  Btupor  by  its  sud- 
denness. "  Hang  the  fellow  out  of  hand, 
and  I  am  your  warrant.  For  he  shot  a 
boy  at  Pilton-bee  by  the  Spinney,  the 
widow's  son,  her  only  support."  "  Give 
no  quarter;  as  they  shed  blood  at  Bourne, 
and  slew  three  poor  men  not  in  arms." 
**  Cut  home,  as  no  mercy  ought  to  be 
shown  those  rovers,  who  are  only  robbers 
and  not  honourable  soldiers.'9  But  in  the 
hastiest  order  as  to  seizing  arms,  he  does 
not  forget  what  is  due  to  an  enemy  and  a 

gentleman.  Some  Royalist's  harness  must 
e  "fetched  off."  Oliver  knows  where  to 
get  it.  "  It  lies  in  the  wall  by  his  bed- 
head." But  "  move  not  his  old  weapons 
of  his  father's,  or  his  family  trophies.  Be 
tender  of  this,  as  you  respect  my  wishes 
of  one  gentleman  to  another."  The  vibra- 
tion of  the  nerves  of  the  born  soldier  in 
the  tremendous  excitement  of  the  moment 
when  war  is  breaking  out  can  be  realized 
as  we  read  some  of  his  sentences.  "  Ver- 
ily, I  do  think  the  Lord  is  with  me  1  I  do 
undertake  strange  things,  yet  do  I  go 
through  with  them,  to  great  profit  and 
gladness,  and  furtherance  of  the  Lord's 
great  work.  I  do  feel  myself  lifted  on  by 
a  strange  force,  I  cannot  tell  why."  And 
what  a  comment  are  the  following  words 
upon  the  career  of  one  who,  if  not  an  hon- 
est man,  was  the  greatest  master  of  dis- 
simulation named  in  history  1  "  Subtlety 
may  deceive  you ;  integrity  never  will." 
Having  enlisted  the  due  number  of  "  hon- 
est and  godly  men ; "  drilled  them  to  per- 
fection ;  armed  them  as  well  as  it  was  pos- 
sible to  arm  soldiers  at  the  time;  accus- 
tomed them  to  march  by  night  or  by  day, 
close  to  their  colours  and  religiously  re- 
specting property ;  taught  them  to  spring 
upon  the  foe  at  word  of  command  and  to 
annihilate  any  living  thing  that  looked 
them  in  the  face ;  Cromwell  brought  them 


into  action  at  Marston  Moor,  shattered 
Rupert's  hitherto  victorious  squadrons,  and 
made  England  and  the  king  aware  that, 
while  all  eyes  had  been  fixed  on  the  great 
drama  of  the  war  going  on  in  the  West, 
sieges  of  Bristol,  sieges  of  Gloucester,  vic- 
tories of  Charles,  victories  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, a  Huntingdon  farmer  had  been  get- 
ting ready  a  "  company  of  poor  men  "  who 
were  more  than  a  match  for  any  troops  in 
the  world. 

The  first  occasion  on  which  what  is 
called  his  dissimulation  was  brought  nota- 
bly into  play  by  Oliver,  was  that  of  the 
new  modelling  of  the  Parliament  army. 
The  war  had  been  carried  on  after  the 
battle  of  Marston  Moor  with  a  languor 
which,  to  Cromwell  and  the  more  fiery 
spirits,  was  painfully  evident.  The  idea 
put  forward  by  this  party  was  that  the  in- 
conclusive character  of  the  operations  was 
caused  by  the  interference  of  senatorial 
with  military  duties,  a  large  number  of 
the  principal  officers  having  seats  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  New  Model 
ordinance  was  that  members  of  the  House 
should  surrender  their  commissions  and 
confine  themselves  to  their  Parliamentary 
duties.  The  principal  officers  to  be  thus 
excluded  from  the  army  were  Presbyteri- 
ans, and  between  the  Presbyterians  and 
the  Independents  the  conflict  was  now  be- 
coming hot.  Cromwell,  as  has  been  shown, 
had  no  strong  ecclesiastical  preferences; 
but  he  was  determined  that  the  Godly, 
whether  they  called  themselves.  Independ- 
ents, Presbyterians,  or  Baptists,  should  en- 
joy toleration;  and  as* the  Presbyterians 
shuddered  at  the  supposed  guilt  of  toler- 
ating "  Sectaries,"  Oliver  had  become  ob- 
noxious to  the  party.  The  remodelling 
took  place;  the  Presbyterian  officers 
quitted  their  commands,  thus  relaxing  the 
hold  of  the  party  upon  the  sword;  but 
Cromwell  remained  in  the  army.  The 
circumstance  was  fatal  to  Presbyterian 
ascendency  in  the  revolution,  and  secured 
the  ascendency  of  Cromwell.  Can  we 
then  refuse  to  believe  that  he  devised  the 
New  Model  in  order  to  get  rid  of  Man- 
chester and  to  triumph  over  the  Presby- 
terians ;  and  that,  when  he  talked  of  the 
"  true  English  hearts  "  and  "  zealous  affec- 
tions "  of  the  officers  inducing  them  "  to 
deny  themselves  for  the  public  good,"  he 
was  canting  and  shamming  V  The  case,  at 
first  blush  of  it,  looks  ill  for  Cromwell. 
But  the  utmost  that  can  be  established 
against  him  is  that  he  may  have  foreseen 
the  issue,  and  even  of  this  we  cannot  be 
certain.  He  knew  his  price ;  he  knew  that 
many  of  the  soldiers  would  wish  him  to 
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remain  in  command ;  but  he  knew  also  the 
jealousy  entertained  of  him  by  the  Presby- 
terians ;  and  the  New  Model  strengthened 
the  Presbyterians  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  much  as  it  weakened  them  in  the 
army.  Cromwell  must  have  been  aware, 
when  he  proposed  the  self-denying  ordi- 
nance, that,  if  he  attempted  to  evade  it, 
the  Presbyterians  in  Parliament  might  or- 
der him  by  an  overwhelming  majority  into 
his  seat.  It  is  certain  that  there  was  no 
formal  irregularity.  Cromwell  came  to 
resign  his  commission  into  the  hands  of 
Fairfax,  and  found  that  the  Committee  of 
Both  Kingdoms  had  expressly  selected 
him  for  an  important  and  difficult  service. 
He  took  horse  and  performed  the  service 
in  his  usual  superlative  fashion.  Then  the 
Houses  voted  that  he  .should  continue  in 
the  army  for  forty  days  —  for  another  forty 
days — for  three  or  four  months,  and  so 
on.  They  could  not  do  without  him.  His 
merit  was  so  dazzling  that  it  triumphed 
over  even  professional  jealousy,  and  the 
Colonels  of  the  Hor?e  petitioned  that 
Colonel  Cromwell  might  be  their  Lieuten- 
ant-General.  Had  things  turned  out  dif- 
ferently, no  one  would  have  spoken  of  the 
duplicity  of  Cromwell.  He  remained  in 
the  army.  Charles  with  his  usual  infatu- 
ation, took  it  into  his  head  that  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  old  officers,  intended  to  increase, 
had  destroyed  its  efficiency,  and  rushed  to 
engage  it  at  Naseby.  As  at  Marston 
Moor  the  victory  was  due  principally  to 
Cromwell.  "  When  I  saw  the  enemy,"  he 
writes,  "draw  up  and  march  in  gallant 
order  towards  us,  and  we  a  company  of 
poor  ignorant  men,  to  seek  how  to  order 
our  battle  —  the  General  having  com- 
manded me  to  order  all  the  Horse  —  I 
could  not,  riding  alone  about  ray  business, 
but  smile  out  in  praises  to  God,  in  assu- 
rance of  victory." 

The  war  still  continued  for  some  time 
like  a  slowly-dying  fire,  but  the  defeat  of 
Naseby  was  irretrievable,  and  Charles, 
calamity  and  perplexity  in  his  wake,  fled 
to  the  Scots.  "  Traitor  Scot,"  says  wise 
history,  "  sold  his  king  for  a  groat."  Of 
all  the  unkillable  lie*  in  Muse  Clio's  im- 
mense family  of  the  like,  this  is  perhaps 
the  most  toughly  immortal  and  the  most 
venomously  uuju*t.  It  was  a  toss-up  with 
Charles  whether  he  should  betake  himself 
to  the  Parliament  or  to  the  Scots.  With 
both  he  was  at  war,  and  hU  kind  and  feasi- 
ble theory  was  that  he  might  induce  one 
of  the  parties  to  extirpate  the  other  for 
his  advantage,  weakening  itself,  of  course, 
bo  much  in  the  process  that  his  beaten 
Episcopalian  friends  could  rally  and  ex- 


tirpate it  also.    The  Scots,  according  to 
their  reasonable  gainsay  ere,  having  con- 
tributed to  the  ruin  of  Charles  on  Marston 
Moor,  and  having  had  Scotland  devastated 
by  Charles's  Lieutenant,  while  they  were 
fighting  against  htmBelf  in  England,  ought, 
so  soon  as  they  saw  his  face,  to  have  gone 
into  ecstasies  of  loyalty,  and  engaged  in 
an  internecine  war  with  England  on  hw 
behalf.    They  did  the  best*  for  him  they 
could,  consistently  with  their  own  princi- 
ples.   They  joined  with  the  English  Par- 
liament   in    imploring    him    to    conclude 
peace.     He  refused  to  sign  the  proposals 
tendered  him,  although  to  use  the  Eng- 
lishman  Whitelocke's  words,  "the  Com- 
missioners   of  Both    Kingdoms  on  their 
knees  begged  of  him  to  do  it."    What 
were  they    then    to  do  with  him?      He 
would  not  make  peace  with  them.    If  they 
took  him  into  Scotland  he  must  have  gone 
as  their  prisoner.    If  he  had  never  gone 
near  them,  they  would   have   been  com- 
pelled to  leave  England  at  that  time ;  if 
they  had  been  so  signally  blessed  as  to  be 
five   hundred  miles  away  from  him,  they 
would  have  demanded  at  that    time  the 
money  which  was  their  due  from  the  Eng» 
lish  Parliament.    I  have  never  come  upon 
one  syllable  of  proof  that  they  got  a  pen- 
ny more  on  account  of  having  Charles  in. 
their  camp  than  they  would  have  got  if 
he  had  never  come  thither ;  and  what  they 
did  get  was  much  less  than  they  claimed. 
The  mere  juxtaposition  of  a  few  circum- 
stances of  treaty  and  payment,  and  the 
application  to  succeeding  events  of  that 
grand  maxim  of  fool's  logic  post  hoc  prop- 
ter hoc,  gave  birth  to  the  lie.    The  great- 
est Scotsman  of  that  age,  Alexander  Hen- 
derson, died  at  Edinburgh  soon  after  the 
Scotch  army  arrived  from  England,  and 
Whitelocke  tells  us  it  was  rumoured  that 
he  died  "of  grief  because  he  could  not 
persuade  the  king  to  sign  the  propositions," 
that  is  to  say  because  Charles  would  not 
put  it  in  the  power  of  the  Scots  to  agree 
with  their  allies,  the  English  Parliament* 
in  restoring  him  to  his  throne.     Charles 
was    subsequently  executed,  but   at   the 
time  when  the  Scots  army  marched  for 
Scotland,  and  for  about  a  year  afterwards, 
there  was  not  a  whisper  of  danger  to  his 
life.    The  English  Lords  and  Commous 
concurred  in  a  resolution  that  the  king's 
residence  in  Holmby  House,  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  Scots,  should  be  "  with  re- 
spect to  the  safety  and  preservation  of  his 
Majesty's  person."      The   Scots   actually 
stipulated  that "  no  harm  be  done  to  his 
person  ; "  and  the  sincerity  of  this  stipula- 
tion was  proved  in  three  disastrous  canv 
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paigns,  that  of  Preston,  that  of  Dunbar, 
and  that  of  Worcester,  in  which,  with  in- 
fatuated loyalty,  Scotsmen  poured  out 
their  blood  like  water  for  the  preposterous 
father  and  the  worthless  son. 

Had  the  Commissioners  of  Both  King- 
doms managed  their  little  business  with 
Charles,  they  might  possibly  have  found 
that  they  had  still  reckoned  without  their 
host.  If  the  Presbyterian  gentlemen  had 
omitted  to  secure  toleration  for  any  who 
declined  to  accept  the  Covenant  in  the 
simplicity  of  its  Presbyterian  acceptation, 
they  would  have  found  Oliver  and  his 
"  company  of  poor  men,"  with  their  most 
unmanageable  knack  of  handling  the  cold 
iron,  in  the  way.  Cromwell'  had  signed 
the  Covenant,  and  this  alone  is  enough  to 
convict  him  in  the  eyes  of  many  of  deceit 
and  falsehood.  But  it  is  no  more  than 
justice  to  Henderson,  Johnston  of  Warrie- 
ton,  and  the  earliest  and  wisest  Coven- 
anters, to  say  that  they  did  not  contem- 
flate  the  enforcing  of  their  Covenant  in 
io gland  as  a  rigid  uniformity  of  Presby- 
terian system,  but  as  a  spiritual  and  in- 
tensely an  ti-  Popish  Protestantism  ;  and 
Cromwell. always  maintained  that,  in  this 
its  deepest  sense,  he  had  been  true  to  the 
Covenant.  But  it  was  one  of  his  fixed 
principles  that  the  "  Godly  party,"  the 
Ironsides,  without  whom  the  whole  course 
of  events  might  have  been  different,  should 
have  liberty  to  worship  God  as  their  con- 
sciences enjoined.  The  Presbyterians,  in 
their  negotiations  with  the  king,  were  so 
anxiously  bent  on  depressing  the  Secta- 
ries that  they  were  too  likely  to  overlook 
this  essential  condition  of  any  settlement 
which  Cromwell  would  accede  to :  and  if 
Cromwell  had  refused  to  accede  to  it,  we 
may  doubt  whether  all  the  support  which 
King  and  Parliament  could  lend  it  would 
have  sufficed  to  keep  it  up  and  to  keep 
Oliver  down.  Charles,  incapable  of  doing 
anything  completely,  could  not  come  to 
terms  with  the  Presbyterians  while  they 
were  still  dominant  in  the  Houses,  and  we 
find  him  at  Hampton  Court  in  the  summer 
of  1647  with  the  strings  of  many  plots  in 
his  hands,  but  with  neither  the  Presbyte- 
rians nor  the  Independents  as  yet  extir- 
pated. 

The  most  obscure,  perplexed,  and  be- 
wildered period  in  the  whole  history  of 
the  Revolution  is  that  in  which  the  rup- 
ture finally  took  place  between  the  Pres- 
byterians and  the  Independents,  and  in 
which  the  essentials  of  power  passed  from 
the  Parliament  to  the  army.  Whoever 
might  win,  the  Presbyterians  were  from 
the  first  safe  to  lose.    In  revolutions  of  the 


highest  order,  action  and  reaction  run 
their  course  from  extreme  to  extreme ; 
the  volcano  volleys  out  its  fire  until  the 
last  shower  of  ashes  has  fallen,  and  then 
sinks  back  into  rest,  and  the  crater  fills 
with  snow.  The  French  Revolution  was 
of  the  highest  order ;  France  may  be  Le- 
gitimist or  it  may  be  Republican,  but  it 
will  not  be  Girondist.  The  English  Revo- 
lution was  of  the  highest  order;  the  ac- 
tion, therefore,  was  from  Episcopacy  to 
Independency,  and  the  reaction  from  In- 
dependency to  Episcopacy,  the  tide  sweep- 
ing over  Presbyterianism  on  both  occa- 
sions. The  main  impulse  of  the  Revolu- 
tion was  religious,  and  Cromwell  repre- 
sented this  impulse  in  its  most  character- 
istic form.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  en- 
tered into  negotiations  with  Charles.  Mr. 
Carlyie,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  goes  with 
a  gingerly  quickness  and  caution  over  this 
section  of  Cromwell's  history,  but  if  we 
are  content  that  heroic  men  need  not  be 
punctilious  and  romantic,  we  may  survey 
it  with  equanimity.  Any  arrangement  be- 
tween Charles  and  Cromwell  for  the  set- 
tlement of  the  kingdom  must  have  em- 
braced a  fair  reward  for  Cromwell's  ser- 
vices, as  well  as  a  post  of  honour  and  im- 
portance for  him  in  the  administration. 
That  Cromwell  was  to  be  chief  minister 
of  Charles,  and  commander  of  the  forces, 
with  the  title  of  Earl  of  Essex ;  that  abuses 
were  to  be  removed  in  the  Church,  and 
toleration  conceded  to  Presbyterians  and 
Independents,  Episcopacy  being  provision- 
ally at  least  in  abeyance;  and  that  the 
Cavaliers  were  not  to  be  permitted  to  vote 
in  one  or  more  general  elections,  —  these, 
I  take  it,  were  the  outlines  of  Cromwell's 
scheme.  For  the  vulgar  and  the  foolish 
mind  it  has,  on  Oliver's  part,  the  aspect  of 
a  bargain,  but  so  to  call  it  is  to  mistake,  as 
in  the  so-called  bargain  of  the  Scots  with 
the  Parliament,  the  accident  of  adjacency 
for  organic  connection.  Such  a  settlement 
does  not  necessarily  involve  any  but  worthy 
motives  on  Cromwell's  part.  He  repre- 
sented, recollect,  the  Revolution ;  but  the 
very  fact  that  he  represented  its  funda- 
mental characteristics  implies  that  he  did 
not  represent  its  extravagances.  And  it 
was  precisely  at  this  stage  that  the  funda- 
mental characteristics  and  main  aims  of 
the  Revolution  were  in  danger  of  being 
overpowered  by  the  extravagances  and 
aberrations  to  which  its  agitation  had  given 
birth.  The  army  was  in  a  state  of  fermen- 
tation ;  Republicans,  Levellers,  Fifth  Mon- 
archy men  were  in  full  cry.  Oliver  felt 
that  what  they  vehemently  but  vaguely 
1  wanted  was  intensely  different  from  what 
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he,  along  with  Hampden  and  Pym,  had 
through  long  dark  years  toiled  to  realize. 
He  saw  that,  if  the  king  went  heartily 
along  with  him,  the  old  monarchy  might 
be  wedded  to  freedom,  his  company  of 
godly  men  be  permitted  to  worship  God 
according  to  their  consciences,  and  the 
tumult  of  anarchy  and  fanaticism  which 
was  rising,  and  which  he  instinctively 
abhorred,  be  repressed. 

Charles,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  had  the  opportunity  offered  him  of 
leaning  on  a  great,  good,  valiant,  faithful 
man.  But  he  could  not  do  it.  His  mind, 
narrow,  morbid,  incapable,  had  not  the 
sympathy  necessary  to  the  appreciation  of 
greatness.  He  smiled  and  smiled  on  Crom- 
well, and  tried  to  throw  his  glamour  over 
him  as  he  had  thrown  his  glamour  over 
Went  worth  and  Montrose;  but  he  was 
now  dealing  with  one  who  was  more  saga- 
cious than  Wentworth  and  more  vigilant 
than  Montrose.  A  whimsical  contradicto- 
rinesB  drives  the  student  of  character  who 
seeks  a  formula  for  that  of  Charles  to  de- 
spair. Every  good  quality  had  in  hiin  its 
attendant  vice,  every  promising  faculty  its 
blighting  weakness.  A  faithful  betrayer, 
an  ingenious  bungler,  a  fool-hardy  coward, 
an  affectionate  torturer,  a  cunning  simple- 
ton, a  subtle  fool,  a  religious  liar,  he  never 
.  succeeded,  and  yet  he  always  struok  near 
enough  to  success  to  add  poignancy  to 
failure.  It  is  almost  incredible  that  a  man 
so  given  to  plots  should  be  unable  to  keep 
a  secret,  and  yet  no  fact  is  better  estab- 
lished than  that,  when  he  had  a  stratagem 
in  hand  whose  success  depended  wholly  on 
its  being  kept  secret  and  whose  discovery 
would  be  ruinous,  he  could  no  more  hide  it 
than  a  girl  of  nine.  The  story  that,  when 
his  negotiation  with  Cromwell  was  in  its 
crisis,  he  put  into  black  and  white  his  con- 
solatory reflection  that,  though  he  now 
spoke  these  knaves  fair  and  offered  them 
the  Garter,  it  was  a  halter  he  designed 
them;  that  he  committed  the  letter  con- 
taining this  announcement  to  some  one 
who  was  to  carry  it,  sewed  up  in  a  saddle, 
to  a  certain  tavern  to  be  thence  conveyed 
to  the  Continent ;  and  that  Cromwell  and 
Ireton  went  to  the  tavern,  found  means  to 
read  the  letter,  and  then  let  it  go  on  its 
way ;  this  story  is  so  true  to  the  character 
of  Charles,  and  so  intelligible  and  likely 
on  the  side  of  Cromwell,  that  I  see  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  its  correctness.  But  we  need 
not  go  farther  than  Clarendon  to  learn  that 
the  failure  of  the  treaty  took  place  because 
Cromwell  discovered  that  Charles  was 
playing  false.  Oliver,  Clarendon  tells  U3, 
complained  that  the  king  "  had  intrigues 


in  the  Parliament,  and  treaties  with  the 
Presbyterians  of  the  city  to  raise  new 
troubles ;  that  he  had  a  treaty  concluded 
with  the  Scotch  Commissioners  to  engage 
the  nation  again  in  blood ;  and,  therefore, 
he  would  not  be  answerable  if  anything 
fell  out  amiss,  audjeontrary  to  expectation, 
&c."  If,  as  I  believe,  Cromwell  had,  up  to 
this  point,  retained  something  of  his  old 
English  reverence  and  affection  for  his 
king,  and  had  really  wished,  at  the  risk  of 
his  own  life,  to  save  him,  can  we  not  real- 
ize that  his  great  proud  heart  would  now 
be  wounded  beyond  reconcilement,  and 
that  he  would  make  up  his  mind  that  God 
had  rejected  Charles  and  his  house  from 
reigning  over  England  ? 

A  more  solidly  able  man  than  Charles 
might  have  failed  to  see  at  that  juncture 
that  Cromwell  was  the  only  one  who  could 
steady  his  crown  upon  his  head.  The  ex- 
tirpation of  the  Independents  by  the  Pres- 
byterians seemed  really  in  a  fair  way.  A 
party  in  Scotland,  —  a  large  party,  but  not 
comprehending  more  than  one  in  three  of 
the  Covenanters,  if  so  many,  and  expressly 
discountenanced  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Kirk,  —  embraced  with  enthusiasm 
the  cause  of  the  king,  and  rose  in  arms 
with  a  view  to  marching  into  England  and 
rescuing  him  from  Sectaries.  An  immense 
multitude  of  English  Presbyterians  sym- 
pathized with  the  movement,  which  would 
have  been  in  the  highest  degree  formidable 
had  there  been  a  man  of  commanding 
ability  at  its  head  either  in  England  or  in 
Scotland.  The  Presbyterian  Royalists  had 
valour  and  numbers,  but  failed  hopelessly 
in  directing  ability.  There  was  no  rightly 
managed  concert  between  the  departments 
of  the  business  in  England  and  in  Scot- 
land, and  the  English  insurrection  was  all 
but  stamped  out  when  the  Duke  of  Ham- 
ilton led  his  Scots  across  the'  border. 
There  were  about  20,000  of  them,  but  had 
there  been  100,000  the  perfectly  imbecile 
leadership  of  Hamilton  would  only  have 
made  the  disaster  more  complete.  Crom- 
well displayed  in  the  campaign  no  higher 
military  qualities  than  courage  and  promp- 
titude, but  these  were  sufficient  in  dealing 
with  an  army  in  which  ducal  mismanage- 
ment drove  the  men  frantic  and  made  the 
Lieutenant-Generai  beseech  some  one  to 
shoot  him  through  the  head.  Properly 
there  was  no  battle  of  Preston.  Cromwell 
was  not  once  in  action  with  the  main  army 
of  the  Scots.  Those  with  whom  he  did 
engage  "  at  a  place  near  Win  wick,"  fought 
in  a  way  which  he  thus  describes :  —  "  We 
held  them  in  some  dispute  till  our  army 
came  up;  they  maintaining  the  pass  with 
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great  resolution  for  many  hours ;  ours  and 
theirs  coming  to  push  of  pike  and  very 
close  charges  —  which  forced  us  to  give 

ground ;  but  our  men  by  the  blessing  of 
od  quickly  recovered  it,  and  charging 
very  home  upon  them,  beat  them  from  their 
standing,"  &c.  And  it  turns  out  that  those 
Scots  who  thus  kept  Cromwell  at  bay  for 
hours  were  merely- some  stray  regiments, 
"  commanded  by  a  little  spark  in  a  blue 
bonnet,  who  performed  the  part  of  an  ex- 
cellent commander,  and  was  killed  on  the 
spot/'  Hamilton  is  perhaps  to  be  more 
pitied  than  blamed  because  he  utterly  lost 
his  head  in  a  situation  which  was  too  much 
for  him,  but  there  was  really  no  general 
battle,  for  the  Duke  ordered  JBailiie  to  sur- 
render when  he  was  prepared  to  fight,  and 
when  he  almost  committed  suicide  for  vex- 
ation and  shame*  Cromwell  gave  an  order 
soon  after  that  about  4000  prisoners  should 
be  put  to  the  sword  in  the  event  of  their 
becoming  dangerous.  The  contingency 
did  not  occur,  but  the  command  shows  that 
Cromwell  had  no  more  scruple  than  Napo- 
leon in  making  use  of  the  powers  granted 
him  by  the  laws  of  war. 

The  armed  intervention  of  the  Presby- 
terian Royalists,  Scotch  and  English,  had 
failed  to  re-establish  Charles;  but  the 
Presbyterian  party  in  Parliament,  with  a 
tenacity  and  courage  which  contrast  fa- 
vourably with  the  pusillanimity  of  the  Gi- 
rondins  in  abandoning  Louis,  continued  to 
plead  his  cause.  At  last  the  Independents, 
acting  by  means  of  the  army,  forcibly 
ejected  them  to  the  number  of  about  a 
hundred.  This  was  in  December,  1648; 
in  January,  1649,  Charles  died  on  the  scaf- 
fold before  Whitehall.  His  death,  which 
he  suffered  with  perfect  dignity  and  king- 
liness,  was  the  one  fortunate  event  of  im- 
portance that  ever  occurred  to  him.  He 
had'  now  no  chance,  and  it  would  have 
been  sad  for  him  to  drag  out  a  miserable 
and  despised  old  age.  His  death  brought 
back  to  him  respect  and  pity,  and  it  is  well 
that  men  should  think  pitifully  of  one  on 
whom  fate  was  so  hard.  I  fancy  that  the 
problem  of  his  character,  as  well  as  that 
of  his  father,  belongs  in  great  measure  to 
medical  science.  Neither  of  them  was  at 
all  like  the  old  Soottish  Stuarts ;  and  their 
history,  and  that  of  the  nation  they  mis- 
governed, might  have  been  very  different 
if  Mary,  some  months  ere  she  became  a 
mother,  had  not  seen,  at  midnight  in  Holy- 
rood,  the  spouting  blood  of  David  Rizzio, 
and  the  naked  blades  of  bis  assassins,  as 
he  clung  to  her  garment  for  protection. 

Cromwell,  who  had  done  his  best  to 
bring  the  king  to  a  'reasonable  arrange- 
ment, and  who  had  received  sternest  attest- 


I  ation  of  the  calamity  and  bloodshed  his 
1  obstinacy  had  caused,  would  feel  more  viv- 
idly than  most  men  that,  in  relation  to  the 
Preston  war  at  least,  the  guilt  of  blood 
was  on  the  hands  of  Charles.  The  death 
of  the  King  was  due  to  him  more  than  to 
any  man,  but  there  is  not  a  particle  of  ev- 
idence that  it  ever  occasioned  his  conscience 
a  pang.  The  form  of  Government  adopt- 
ed after  the  execution  of  Charles,  that  of 
a  Commonwealth  administered  by  a  Coun- 
cil of  State  and  House  of  Commons,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  regarded  by  him  as 
provisional.  He  now  had  assurance  that 
"  the  poor  Godly  People  of  this  kingdom  n 
should  not  "  be  made  the  object  of  wrath 
and  anger  "  by  those  who  denounced  them 
as  sectaries,  and  that  there  was  no  risk  of 
a  Cavalier  reaction  to  brine?  "our  necks 
under  a  yoke  of  bondage."  He  was  in  the 
Council  of  State,  but  there  was  at  first  no 
constant  President,  and  when  one  was  ap- 
pointed, he  was  not  Cromwell  but  Brad- 
shaw.  Oliver  was  named  to  the  command 
in  Ireland. 

Towards  Papists  his  feeling  correspond- 
ed as  closely  as  was  in  his  time  a  possibil- 
ity to'  the  feeling  of  an  ancient  Hebrew, 
zealous  for  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  towards 
Midian  or  Moab.  The  Hebrew  Bible  was 
always  in  his  hands  and  constantly  on  his 
tongue,  the  psalms  of  David  and  the  proph- 
ecies of  Isaiah  being  his  favourite  compo- 
sitions. Next  to  these  were  the  epistles 
of  Saint  Paul.  We  do  not  find  that  he 
read  the  Gospels  much ;  and  what  a  rude 
old-Hebrew  version  of  Christianity  Puri- 
tanism was  at  best  is  proved  by  the  in- 
tensely un-Christlike  tone  of  his  letters 
from  Ireland.  I  have  no  doubt  he  was  sin- 
cere when  he  referred  to  the  "  remorse  and 
regret"  which  massacres  like  that  of 
Drogheda  are  fitted  to  "  work."  Doubt- 
less also  the  terror  he  inspired  hastened 
the  termination  of  the  war,  and  thus  tend- 
ed to  "  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood."  Re- 
collect also  that  he  believed  the  garrison  of 
Drogheda  to  consist  of  "  barbarous  wretch- 
es "  who  had  "  imbrued  their  hands  in  so 
much  innocent  blood/'  that  is  to  say,  who 
had  been  engaged  in  the  Irish  massacre. 
But  Cromwell  ought  to  have  been  very 
sure  of  this,  and  Mr.  Carlyle  says  that  the 

farrison  put  to  the  sword  were  English, 
maintain  that,  since  the  defenders  of 
Drogheda  and  of  Wexford  were  regular 
soldiers,  fighting  under  their  colours,  to 
put  them,  whether  English  or  Irish,  to  the 
sword  for  meeting  their  assailants  in  the 
breach  and  proving  themselves  brave  men, 
was  an  extreme  and  a  cruel  exercise  of  the  ' 
rights  of  war.  But  what  strikes  me  most 
painfully  in  these  letters  is  a  certain  savage 
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hardness  with  which  Cromwell  seems  to 
gloat  over  heart-rending  circumstances. 
"  Divers  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  being 
fli'd  over  the  bridge,  about  100  of  them 
possessed  St.  Peter's  Church  steeple.  .  .  . 
These,  being  summoned  to  yield  to  mercy, 
refused.  Whereupon  I  ordered  the  steeple 
of  St.  Peter's  Church  to  be  fired,  when  one 
of  them  was  heard  to  say  in  the  midst  of 
the  flames, '  God  damn  me,  God  c6nfound 
me ;  I  burn,  1  burn.*  ...  I  believe  all  their 
friara  were  knocked  on  the  head  promiscu- 
ously but  two;  the  one  of  wnich  was 
Father  Peter  Taaff,  whom  the  soldiers  took 
the  next  day,  and  made  an  end  of."  Crotn- 
well  was  in  this  instance  inflamed  to  fero- 
city, and  deep  as  is  my  respect  for  Mr.  Car- 
lyle  and  Mr.  Froude,  I  think  that  the  repro- 
bation and  resentment  which  such  things 
awake  in  the  mass  of  men  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged rather  than  repressed.  It  is  no- 
ticeable that  Cromwell  addressed  his  sum- 
mons to  strong  places  in  Ireland  in  name 
not  of  the  Commonwealth  but  of  Parlia- 
ment He  never  exhibited  a  trace  of  that 
enthusiasm  for  a  Republic  which  was  a 
passion  with  several  of  those  who  sat  with 
him  in  the  Council  of  State. 

Having  quelled  Ireland,  Cromwell  had 
once  more  to  deal  with  the  Scots.  Duke 
Hamilton's  enterprise  had  mot  been  ap- 
proved by  the  covenanting  clergy,  but 
they  and  the  party  in  the  Scotch  Parlia- 
ment which  had  agreed  with  them  in  dis- 
countenancing Hamilton  were  startled  by 
the  execution  of  the  King  and  the  procla- 
mation of  the  Commonwealth.  Charles 
II.  was  invited  to  assume  the  Royal  au- 
thority in  Scotland,  and  the  little  nation, 
dreadfully  as  its  resources  had  been  im- 
paired by  the  Marston  Moor  expedition, 
the  devastations  of  Montrose,  and  the  cat- 
astrophe of  Preston,  raised  a  considerable 
army.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  dif- 
ference between  Cromwell's  treatment  of 
the  genuine  Covenanters,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  his  treatment  of  the  Irish  Papist  and 
of  the  Malignant  or  Pure-Royalist  Scots 
of  the  Preston  raid,  on  the  other.  Even 
Mrs.  Hutchinson,  who  devotes  to  Cromwell 
one  of  the  many  bitter  spites  that  found 
harbour  in  her  saintly  breast,  is  inclined 
to  believe  that  he  was  reluctant  to  accept 
the  command,  and  sincerely  wished  Fair- 
fax to  take  it.  The  Scots  were,  he  be- 
lieved, under  infatuation  in  imagining  that 
the  objects  of  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  could  be  attained,  except  in  the 
dead  letter  of  them,  by  the  proclamation 
of  Charles  II. ;  but  he  could  not  doubt  that 
a  number  of  them  were  of  that  Godly  party 
which,  as  he  was  for  ever  saying,  the  Lord 
guarded  as  the  apple  of  His  eye,  and  which 


it  was  terribly  dangerous  to  hurt  It  was, 
therefore,  an  infinite  consolation  when 
God  shone  upon  him  in  the  almost  mirac- 
ulous deliverance  of  Danbar.  He  solemn- 
ly adjures  the  Presbyterian  clergy  not  to 
shut  their  eyes  to  a  revelation  like  that 
He  thinks  it  little  better  than  blasphemy 
when  the  reverend  gentlemen  remark  with 
coldness  that  they  do  not  hang  their  faith 
upon  events.  "  Did  not  you  solemnly  ap- 
peal and  pray?  Did  not  we  do  so  too? 
And  ought  not  you  and  we  to  think,  with 
fear  and  trembling,  of  the  hand  of  the 
great  God  in  this  mighty  and  strange  ap- 
pearance of  His ;  instead  of  slightly  call- 
ing it  an  'event'?  .  .  •  The  Lord  pity 
you  1 "  He  has  the  appalling  presumption 
to  lecture  even  the  General  Assembly.  "  Is 
it  therefore  infallibly  agreeable  to  the 
Word  of  God,  all  that  you  say  ?  I  beseech 
you,  in  the  bowels  of  Christ,  think  it  pos- 
sible you  may  be  mistaken."  But  on  the 
whole,  the  tenderness  with  .which  he  ad- 
dresses the  Soots  is  wonderful,  considering 
how  he  wrote  about  friars.  "  If  we  know 
our  hearts  at  all,  our  bowels  do,  in  Christ 
Jesus,  yearn  after  the  Godly  in  Scotland." 
But  neither  the  clergy  nor  the  people 
could  be  persuaded  to  abandon  Charles. 
Even  after  the  crushing  blow  of  Dunbar 
they  protracted  the  struggle  for  upwards 
of  a  year,  and  if  the  hopeless  project  of 
an  expedition  into  England  had  not  been 
adopted,  thev  might,  as  Cromwell  told  the 
Parliament,  have  made  it  very  difficult 
work  for  the  English  in  the  succeeding 
winter.  At  Worcester  the  Scots  were 
beaten  down  by  overpowering  numbers, 
but  though  Oliver,  bent  probably  on  se- 
curing the  person  of  Charles,  entreated 
them  to  yield  to  mercy,  they  sacrificed 
themselves  to  give  their  king  a  chance. 
From  this  time  Oliver  took  an  interest  in 
Scotland  somewhat  like  that  which  a  par- 
ent might  take  in  a  child  that  he  loved, 
but  to  which  he  had  been  under  the  neces- 
sity of  administering  a  severe  castigation. 
He  spoke  with  pride  and  joy  of  the  pros- 
pering of  the  Scots,  especially  the  poor, 
under  his  rule.  Johnston  of  Warriston, 
one  of  the  original  Covenanters,  sat  in  his 
House  of  Lords,  and  Scotch  Lockhart,  who 
had  been  in  the  Preston  welter,  was  Crom- 
well's highly  distinguished  French  ambas- 
sador, and  commanded  the  Parliament 
troops  on  the  sand  dunes  near  Dunkirk, 
when  they  drove  before  them  the  best  sol- 
diers of  Spain. 

After  Worcester,  Cromwell  could  not 
but  feel  that  he  was  the  first  man  in  Eng- 
land. His  victories  had  built  him  a  pedes- 
tal on  which  he  stood  visibly  above  the 
rest  of  his  contemporaries.    It  was   im- 
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possible  that  he  should  regard  with  over- 
powering reverence  the  peeled  and  meagre 
Rump  in  which  sat  hardly  one  in  four  of 
the  original  Commons  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment. For  upwards  of  nineteen  months 
he  waited,  and  then,  fiercely  exclaiming 
that  they  were  no  Parliament,  he  turned  the 
remaining  members  oat  of  doors.  He  did 
so  with  a  view  to  averting  either  of  two 
dangers:  first,  the 'perpetuation  of  the 
Parliament ;  second,  the  election  of  a  new 
Parliament  by  such  a  constituency  that 
the  Puritan  cause  would  be  placed  in  peril. 
The  idea  of  a  Parliament  perpetually  re- 
newing itself  as  its  members  died  out  seems 
to  have  been  that  of  Vane,  and  it  has  much 
to  recommend  it.  The  periodical  convul- 
sion fits  of  general  elections,  as  we  see 
them  in  England  and  in  America,  would 
be  entirely  avoided  by  Vane's  plan,  and  it 
would  prevent  any  danger  which  might 
supposably  arise  from  the  sudden  landing 
of  an  enemy  while  Parliament  was  dis- 
solved. But  it  was  not  the  English 
method,  and  strong  as  was  Vane's  influence 
with  Cromwell,  it  was  not  strong  enough 
to  unteach  the  lessons  he  had  learned  from 
cousin  Hampden  and  from  John  Pym.  On 
finding  that  Oliver  was  resolute  against 
perpetuation,  Vane  and  his  party  seem  to 
have  tried  to  hurry  through  the  House  a 
Bill  for  the  election  of  a  Parliament  by  the 
people  in  general.  To  do  this,  Cromwell 
knew,  would  be  to  run  deadly  hazard  of  a 
renewal  of  the  war.  He  assumed  the  su- 
preme authority,  defending  the  step  on  the 
broad  ground  of  necessity.  "If  the  ne- 
cessity 1  allege,"  he  in  effect  said,  u  be  a 
false  or  feigned  necessity,  I  am  a  villain ; 
but  if  it  is  a  real  necessity,  the  plea  is 
sound."  Mr.  Bisset  denies  the  fact  of  the 
necessity.  Could  not  Cromwell,  he  asks, 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  have  guarded  the 
cause,  and  secured  that  the  Parliament 
elected  by  the  people  should  not  wrest 
from  the  Puritans  all  they  had  been  con- 
tending for  ?  The  reply  is  easy.  A  Par- 
liament elected  in  the  way  supposed  would 
have  been  vehemently  opposed  to  Crom- 
well This  is  perfectly  certain,  for  even 
with  ail  the  safeguards  he  took,  his  Parlia- 
ments would  not  work  until  he  excluded  a 
large  proportion  of  the  members.  To  have 
let  a  Parliament  vehemently  opposed  to 
him  sit,  would  have  been  to  endanger 
everything,  including  his  own  neck;  and 
to  turn  three  out  of  every  four  members 
from  the  door  would  have  been  to  pro- 
voke insurrection.  Oliver  had  not  been 
two  years  in  his  grave  when  the  sweeping 
away  of  the  entire  fabric  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  the   hurling  down  into   con- 


tempt and  impotence  of  that  Godly  party 
against  which,  while  he  breathed,  no 
tongue  in  Europe  dared  to  wag,  demon- 
strated that  it  was  no  feigned  necessity  of 
which  he  spoke. 

As  a  ruler  of  England  he.  strenuously  en- 
deavoured to  restore  in  its  essentials  that 
ancient  English  freedom  which  it  had 
been  the  aim  of  the  Puritan  heroes  of  the 
early  time,  Eliot,  Hampden,  Pym,  to  set 
on  an  immovable  basis.  Charles  I.  was 
a  monarch  chafing  against  constitutional 
fetters,  abhorring  Parliaments,  grudging 
every  concession  to  the  patriots.  Oliver 
was  a  monarch  exerting  his  utmost  inge- 
nuity to  bring  into  existence  a  free  Parlia- 
ment which  might  limit  hid  power  and 
vote  his  supplies.  He  welcomed  the 
restoration  of  the  House  of  Lords,  for  he 
had  never  objected  to  that  House  in  itself, 
but  only  to  its  servility  to  the  king  and 
haughtiness  to  the  people.  He  would 
have  had  no  objection  to  be  called  a  king, 
but  he  expressed  his  distrust  of  the  heredi- 
tary principle,  and  said  that,  if  they  had 
in  him  the  thing  they  wanted,  they  might 
avoid  offending  good  men  by  giving  him  a 
particular  name.  He  looked  on  himself, 
he  said,  as  the  Constable  "of  the  parish, 
useful  in  keeping  the  peace.  Every  sect, 
he  mournfully  declared,  cried  out  for  tol- 
eration to  itself,  but  give  it  toleration,  it 
immediately  grudged  toleration  to  others* 
He  would,  beyond  question,  have  tolerated 
still  more  generously  had  he  dared,  being 
head  and  shoulders  above  the  mass  of  his 
contemporaries  in  this  matter.  The  mag- 
nificent energy,  simplicity,  integrity,  and 
wisdom  of  his  foreign  administration  are 
admitted.  England  mistook  his  intention 
for  what  we  call  Imperialism,  which  it  was 
not,  and,  not  understanding  him,  England 
most  justly  refused  to  be  dazzled  by  his 
genius  and  his  conquests  into  what  she  be- 
lieved would  be  a  final  surrender  of  her 
liberties.  But  in  ten  years  or  less  Eng- 
land could  hardly  have  failed  to  discover 
that  his  aim  wa3  constitutionalism,  and 
once  this  was  discovered,  all  classes,  aris- 
tocracy, gentry,  and  the  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, would  have  joined  in  clamorous  and 
impassioned  loyalty.  Our  history  since 
his  death  has  proved  that  England  did  not 
desire  a  fundamental  change  in  her  politi- 
cal institutions,  and  that  a  change  of  dy- 
nasty was  a  necessity.  This  is  Oliver's 
complete  vindication.  There  are  no  per- 
fect characters,  and  I  think  that  there  was 
a  vein  of  personal  ambition,  in  the  strict 
sense,  in  his  composition,  but  history 
names  few  men  greater,  either  morally  or 
intellectually.  Peter  Baynb. 
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"  What  is  it  ?  "  inquired  Friedrich  Franz, 
going  nearer.  Korlin  Dorimene  Soltmann 
was  used  to  the  atmosphere  of  courts, 
she  dropped  a  courtesy,  and  looked 
down  as  if  she  were  searching  for  pins  on 
the  floor ;  Kagebein  was  still  too  fresh  to 
know  how  he  ought  to  behave,  and  the 
great. pleasure  which  he  intended  to  give 
his  Highness  by  his  thanks  for  the  title  of 
Court-poet  and  the  presentation  of  his 
bride,  had  gone  to  his  head,  and  he  had  a 
sudden  access  of  inspiration,  and  that  ele- 
vates a  man;  bo  he  forgot  his  manners, 
and  began : 

"  The  new  Court-poet,  sire,  you  see, 
Formerly  Advocate  Kagebein, 

This  Dorimene,  who  stands  by  me, 
And  long  a  gracious  Muse  of  mine. 

Now  fastened  to  me  by  Love's  baud, 
And  so  I  sit  —  and  so  —  and  so  —  " 

He  could  get  no  further;  Friedrich 
Franz  began  to  laugh  heartily,  and  said, 
"  And  so  I  sit  upon  the  sand.  Isn't  it  so  ¥ 
That  was  what  you  meant?  " 

Kagebein  looked  at  him,  wanted  to  amy 
something  fine,  but  unhappily  could  get 
nothing  out;  and  to  add  to  his  distress, 
Band  came  running  through  the  hall : 

"  Now  I  must  fetch  the  Conrector  too  I  *• 

"  Whom?  "  asked  Friedrich  Fran*. 

"  Our  Conrector,  because  of  the  thun- 
der-storm." 

"That  is  all  nonsense,"  said  the  Duke. 
"  There  will  be  no  storm." 

"  Yes,  Serene  Highness  of  Mechlenburg« 
Schwerin,"  replied  Rand,  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  "that  may  be  so  in  Schwerin, 
but  when  we  get  a  storm  into  our  head  here, 
it  must  come  out,"  and  with  that  he  shuf- 
fled off. 

"  Eh,  what  stupidity ! "  cried  Friedrich 
Franz,  and  he  turned  on  his  heel  and 
opened  the  door  of  his  Highness'a  cabinet, 
and  said,  "  Herr  Cousin,  there  will  be  no 
storm,  you  may  rely  upon  —  "  He  did 
not  finish  his  sentence,  for  his  Highness 
was  staring  stiffly  beyond  him,  towards 
the  door,  and  crying; 

"What!    What  is  this?" 

The  Duke  turned  round.  There  stood 
the  Court-poet,  dragging  Korlin,  who 
seemed  a  little  disheartened,  across  the 
threshold. 

"  What  does  he  want  ?  "  cried  his  High- 
ness. 

Kagebein  bent  his  shoulders,  and  when 
he  no  longer  beheld  his  Highness'a  agi- 
tated face,  he  recovered  confidence,  and 
began : 

"  Apollo  and  Venus  here  together  stand. 

Before  great  Jupiter  to  bow  the  knee, 

[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1872,  by  Lit  tell  &  Gay,  in  the  Office  of  the  Librarian 

of  Congress  at  Washington.] 
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"  Sheer  nonsense  ! "  cried  his  Highness, 
"  all  for  the  sake  of  the  women  1  We  shall 
have  a  bad  day,  and  dear  cousin  Bhall  see, 
we  shall  have  a  thunder-storm  yet !  "  and 
with  that  he  ran  to  the  window  and  looked 
at  the  6ky. 

The  young  Duke  had  some  experience 
of  his  Serene  Highness'a  whims  and  oddi- 
ties. He  knew  his  hatred  of  women,  and 
because,  in  his  own  opinion,  this  was  a  very 
foolish  whim,  he  amused  himself,  secretly, 
in  making  sport  of  his  Ilighness's  antipa- 
thy. He  knew  also  his  terror  of  a  thun- 
der-storm, and  was  sorry  for  the  old  gen- 
tleman's distress,  for  he  was  a  very  kind- 
hearted  man;  so  he  said,  "I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  shall  get  a  storm ;  the  weather 
looks  to  me  too  fine." 

"No,  no!  They  all  say  so,  but  they 
don't  know  it,  either.  The  only  one  who 
knows  is  the  old  Conrector ;  but  he  knows 
for  certain." 

"  What  Rort  of  a  man  is  that  ?  "  asked 
Friedrich  Franz. 

"  He  is  a  clever  old  fellow,  but  he  is  a 
rough  old  fellow,"  said  his  Highness,  with 
ill  humor.  "  He  understands  how  to  con- 
tradict me,  but  he  is  very  necessary  to  me 
in  weather-matters.    I  must  send  for  him." 

"  Wait  a  moment,  dear  Cousin,"  said  the 
young  Herr,  "  I  will  step  out,  myself,  and 
take  a  look  at  the  weather."  And  he  went 
out. 

Out  in  the  market-place  he  looked  up, 
and  saw  nothing  but  sunshine  and  clear 
sky ;  and  as  he  walked  around  the  Rath- 
haus,  to  take  a  look  on  the  other  side,  he 
saw  bright  sunshine  in  the  street  also,  for 
there  stood  two  couples,  in  full  state  and 
splendor.  One  couple  was  the  Hofrath 
Alttnann  and  his  bride,  who  had  just  said 
adieu,  and,  with  laughter  and  joking,  took 
their  way  to  Kunst's  Rathskeller ;  and  as 
they  entered,  he  cried,  "  Kunst,  a  bottle 
of  your  best  wine,  and  a  glass  of  Muscatel 
for  my  dear  bride,  for  the  day  is  beginning 
merrily;  Kagebein  and  Korlin  Soltmann 
have  gone  to  pay  their  respects  to  his  Se- 
rene Highness." 

The  other  pair,  who  were,  if  possible,  in 
still  better  spirits,  marched  on  proudly, 
and  walked  straight  into  the  palace.  As 
the  Duke  stepped  into  the  hall,  he  found 
Rand  in  angry  discussion  with  this  couple, 
and  he  broke  off  abruptly  with  the  words : 
"There  comes  hi3  Serene  Highness  of 
Mechlenburg- Schwerin ;  you  can  ask  him 
about  it  yourself."  and  he  hurried  off,  for 
his  Highness's  bell  kept  ringing. 
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To  bend  in  deepest  awe  beneath  his  hand, 
Bearing  the  mighty  sceptre  graciously; 

A  gentle  bride  this  lady  bright, 
Tbe  bridegroom  I,  her  faithful  knight. 

We  crave— 


»» 


"  What  does  he  want  ?  "  roared  his  High- 
ness, in  a  rager 

"  Dear  cousin,  dear  cousin/'  cried  Fried- 
rich  Franz,  "it  is  nothing  dangerous  — 
they  want  to  marry.*' 

He  said  it  good  naturedly,  but  he  was 
full  of  mischief,  and  he  had  to  turn  aside 
to  conceal  his  amusement,  for  his  High- 
ness's  aspect  was  anything  but  complai- 
sant. He  went  up  to  the  pair,  slowly, 
silently,  but  with  flashing  eyes,  and  as 
Kiigebein  began  to  stammer  something 
about  "  Love  s  arrows "  and  "  Hymen's 
bands,"  he  broke  out : 

"You  want  to  marry,  do  you?  You 
want  to  marry,  too  ?  Want  me  to  come 
to  the  wedding?  The  devil  take  your 
wedding  1    What  do  I  care  for  it  ?  " 

Here  the  Schwerin  Duke  interposed,  — 
for  poor  old  Kiigebein  was  to  be  pitied,  — 
and  said,  "  Dear  cousin,  it  is  quite  suita- 
ble that  your  Court-poet  should  marry. 
Only  think,  if  a  poetic  race  should  spring 
from  this  marriage,  what  a  happiness  it 
would  be  for  your  dominions,  and  for  mine 
also !  We  have  truly  no  superfluity  of  the 
article,  and  if  in  time  a  '  Schwanen  bund  ' 
should  be  established  on  the  Tollense,  or 
the  South  Sea,  or  the  Baltic,  what  glory 
it  would  reflect  upon  our  government  1 " 

"  The  devil  take  the  old  poets  1 "  said  his 
Highness,  but  less  violently  than  before. 
"  This  is  all  a  trick  of  old  Hofrath  Alt- 
mann's." 

"  He  must  be  a  brave  man,  if  he  ad- 
vised them  to  it." 

u  Devil  take  him  1 "  said  his  Highness, 
"he  is  only  so  so.  Well,  now  eol  Get 
married,  in  Heaven's  name  I  But  leave  me 
in  peace !  Now  go ;  I  will  have  no  more 
of  you,  and  you  are  to  make  no  more 
poems  for  me.  You  can  make  some  for 
my  sister  Christel  and  the  Kammerjungfer 
nere,  —  they  can  stand  it.    Now  go  I " 

And  after  many  obeisances,  the  poor  old 
Court-poet  and  his  Dorimene  withdrew; 
and  Friedrich  Franz,  in  his  merry  good 
humor,  followed  them  to  the  door,  and 
slapped  the  poet  on  the  shoulder,  saying, 
u  xes,  only  go,  only  go  1  And  if  the  dear 
Herr  Cousin  will  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  your  poetry,  why,  I  am  here  still; 
you  can  dedicate  a  sheaf  or  two  of  your 
poems  to  me  at  any  time." 

*4Yes,"  cried  Kiigebein,  and  his  eyes 
sparkled, '*  I  have  a  very  select  piece,  '  The 
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Beauty  of  the  Bakery,  or  the  Leap  through 
the  Blackthorn.' " 

"  That  is  right.  I  like  such  things,-'  said 
Friedrich  Franz,  pushing  the  poet  across 
the  threshold ;  "  but  now  go ! " 

This  was  easily  said,  and  the  poet  went 
off  with  his  yellow,  golden  treasure;  but 
they  did  not  go  far,  for  out  of  the  window 
of  the  Rathskeller  looked  a  couple  of  faces, 
which  belonged  to  the  Herr  Hofrath  Alt- 
mann  and  the  Rathskeller meister  Kunst, 
on  which  fun  was  dancing  as  a  Punchi- 
nello dances  on  a  wire ;  and  Kunst  cried, 
"  Good  heavens  1  Is  it  possible  ?  The 
new  Court-poet  and  Korlin  Soltmannl 
Come  in,  children  I  We  are  merrv  here 
to-day.    Karl  I  Where  is  he  then  ?  Karl ! " 

The  new  Court-poet  and  Korlin  Dori- 
mene came  in,  and  Kunst  cried,  "  Karl,  a 
couple  of  glasses  for  their  worships ! "  and 
the  mischievous  old  Hofrath  asked,  "  Was 
he  not  very  much  pleased,  our  old  Serene 
Highness  ?  n 

The  poet  was  still  so  embarrassed  that 
he  could  not  reply  with  a  rhyme,  and  was 
near  coming  out  with  the  whole  truth ;  but 
Dorimene  had  not  spent  years  at  the  Court 
for  nothing.  She  had  great  presence  of 
mind,  and  told  fibs,  without  hesitation,  for 
the  honor  of  her  future  husband,  saying 
that  his  Serene  Highness  had  been  much 
pleased,  and  Serene  Highness  was  a  splen- 
did old  gentleman;  and  the  Duke  of 
Schwerin,  —  well,  she  would  say  nothing 
about  him ;  and  they  had  been  treated  with 
the  greatest  kindness. 

"  They  were  turned  out,"  whispered  the 
spiteful  old  Hofrath  in  the  Rathskeller- 
meister's  ear. 

Then  the  door  opened,  and  in  walked 
old  Cooper  Holzen. 

He  had  put  on  his  long  blue  Sunday 
coat,  but  he  retained  his  leather  apron, 
since  his  trousers  were  not  quite  present- 
able ;  and  in  this  attire  he  seated  himself  in 
Kunst's  arm  chair,  which  stood  behind  the 
stove,  fumbled  in  his  waistcoat  pocket, 
pulled  out  four  gro*chens  in  Mechlenburg 
shillings,  laid  them  on  the  table,  and  said, 
very  distinctly  and  with  great  emphasis: 
"  Herr  Rathskellermeister,  a  great  glass 
of  French  wine  !  " 

"  Karl !  Yes,  I  have  several  kinds  of 
French  wines ;  there  is  Grawes,  and  Lang- 
kork,  and  sweet  Muscatel." 

"  Then  give  me  Grabow's." 

"  Karl !     A  great  glass  of  Grawes ! " 

"  You  must  have  wondered  that  I  have 
disturbed  you  so  little,  but  it  was  not  from 
lack  of  good  will.  However,  the  world 
turns  round,  —  they  sold  my  house  and 
garden,  — but  the  world  turns  round, — 
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house  and  garden  may  come  back,  —  what 
has  been  may  be  again." 

44  Good  heavens  I  "  exclaimed  the  Hof- 
rath,  from  his  post  at  the  window,  "  there 
comes  the  Conrector,  with  his  Diirten  Hol- 
zen on  his  arm,  and  Rand  walking  along- 
side, and  they  are  going  directly  to  the 
palace." 

44  What  the  devil  1  What  does  that 
mean?  Has  my  brother-in-law  gone 
crazy  ? " 

"  This  is  strange ! " 

So  it  went,  back  and  forth ;  everybody 
was  surprised,  only  old  Cooper  Ho  I  zen 
stretched  up  his  Ion*  body,  and  clapped 
the  Advocate  on  the  shoulder :  "  Herr  Ad- 
vocate, it  is  not  strange  to  me  —  the  world 
turns  round,  —  what  Ties  under  must  come 
uppermost,  —  house  and  garden,  —  Serene 
Highness  himself  lay  on  my  Stining's  bed, 
and  my  Diirten  will  be  Frau  Conrector. 
The  world  turns  round,  and  our  own 
Serene  Highness  has  done  it." 

"  Truly  I"  cried  the  Hofrath,  and  he  ran 
to  the  window  on  the  other  side,  "the 
Conrector  and  Diirten  Holzen  have  gone 
into  the  palace." 

And  so  it  was ;  the  Herr  Conrector  went, 
with  his  Diirten,  into  the  palace,  and  when 
they  came  into  the  hall,  he  took  Diirten  to 
a  chair,  and  said  : 

"  Sit  down  here  1 " 

The  Herr  Kammerdiener  Rand  sprang 
tip  and  said,  "  Herr  Conrector,  I  asked 
you  before,  in  your  own  house,  what  shall 
Diirten  do  ?  What  does  this  mean  ?  What 
shall " 

The  Conrector  turned  half  round,  and 
answered,  over  his  shoulder :  "  Nothing 
shall!  Do  you  understand  me?  I  will" 
and  with  that  he  went  into  his  Highness 's 
cabinet. 

As  he  entered  the  room,  his  Highness 
came  up  to  him,  and  asked,  "  Conrector, 
shall  we  have  a  thunder-storm  to-day  ?  " 
And  Friedrich  Franz  said,  at  the  same 
moment,  "  It  is  impossible !  Is  it  not  ? 
Where  should  a  thunder-storm  come  from, 
to-day  ?  " 

The  old  Conrector  made  a  low  bow  to 
his  own  Serene  Highness,  and  then  turned 
to  Friedrich  Franz,  and  said : 

"  Serene  Highness  of  Schwerin,  I  am  an 
old  schoolmaster,  and  I  hope  I  have  done 
my  duty  all  my  life.  I  cannot  make  the 
weather,  however,  nor  can  I  prophesy ;  for 
the  old  prophets  are  dead,  and  the  new 
ones  are  bitten  with  madness.  But  I  did 
not  come  here  to-day  about  that.  Serene 
Highness,1'  and  he  turned  to  his  own  gra- 
cious sovereign,  "  in  the  Nemerow  Wood, 
the  other  day,  you  brought  a  poor  woman 


into  shame  and  disgrace,  and  this  brave 
girl  is  my  bride." 

44 Now  he  has  a  bride,  too!  Another 
bride !  All  three  of  them !  *  cried  his 
Highness,  springing  up  from  his  chair. 

44 Yes,"  said  the  Conrector,  "Diirten 
Holzen  is  my  bride,  and  a  brave  bride ; " 
and  with  that  be  turned  and  opened  the 
door :  "  Diirten,  come  in !  And  this  ia 
she." 

44  What  do  I  care  for  your  brides  ?  "  cried 
his  Highness,  rushing  about  the  room. 
44  What  have  I  to  do  with  your  brides  ?  " 

44  What  you  have  to  do  with  other  peo- 
ple's brides,  I  do  not  know,"  said  the  Con- 
rector, quietly;  44I  do  not  meddle  with 
your  affairs ;  but  what  you  have  to  do  with 
my  bride,  I  do  know.  Tou  see,  there  she 
stands,"  —  and  Diirten  stood  —  how  she 
stood  I  —  pale,  but  ready  at  any  time  to 
take  her  solemn  oath  that  hers  was  a  just 
cause,  though  for  greater  security  she  had 
grasped  the  Con  rector's  hand,  —  **  and  now 
tell  her,  Serene  Highness,  that  what  hap- 
pened there  was  a  mistake  ! " 

44  Go  along  with  you  1  Go  along  with 
you  ! "  cried  his  Highness.  "  I  will  have 
no  more  of  your  nonsense ! " 

44  No,  Serene  Highness,  we  cannot  go 
like  that.  I  know  very  well  that  you  can- 
not correct  the  mistake  before  all  the  peo- 
ple who  heard  what  you  said  in  the  Nem- 
erow Wood,  and  I  do  not  ask  it;  it  is 
enough  for  me  and  my  Diirten,  if,  in  the 
presence  of  your  worshipful  relation  of 
Schwerin,"  —  here  he  made  a  low  bow  to 
Friedrich  Franz,  — 4*  you  will  merely  say, 
you  did  not  mean  it  so." 

44  What  is  all  this  about  ?  "  asked  Fried- 
rich Franz. 

44  Stupid  nonsense  1 "  cried  his  Highness. 
44  Matrimony,  nothing  but  matrimony ! 
This  foolish  old  fellow  wants  to  marry, 
too." 

44 1  will  tell  you,  Serene  Highness  of 
Schwerin,"  said  the  Conrector.  M  This* 
maiden  here,  Diirten  Holzen,  who  is  now 
my  bride,  stood  up  in  defence  of  her  sister 
Stining,  whom  you  know,  for  she  is  the 
young  maiden  who  took  care  of  his  High- 
ness at  the  time  of  his  accident;  and  his 
Highness  called  her  a  person,  and  made 
very  unkind  remarks  about  her,  as  if  she 
were  in  pursuit  of  a  husband,  and  of  me 
in  particular." 

Here  Diirten  sank  down,  inch  by  inch. 

Friedrich  Franz  had,  up  to  this  time, 
taken  a  very  serious  view  of  the  matter ; 
for  the  old  Conrector  appeared  to  be  very 
much  in  earnest,  and  Diirten  looked  as  if 
the  last  judgment  were  just  at  hand;  bat 
when  he  looked  at  the  two  standing  there, 
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and  imagined  Durten  in  pursuit  of  the 
Conrector,  the  barriers  of  his  seriousness 
gave  way,  and  the  most  irresistible  merri- 
ment took  possession  of  him.  With  an 
uncommonly  hearty  laugh,  he  exclaimed, 
u  Dear  cousin,  dear  cousin  1  You  keep  a 
▼ery  entertaining  Court  1 " 

Dear  cousin  was  at  a  loss  what  to  say ; 
but  the  old  Conrector  had  still  something 
on  his  mind  which  he  wished  to  express. 

"  Serene  Highness  of  Schwerin,  if  you 
choose  to  laugh,  I  cannot  prevent  you ;  and 
it  does  not  disturb  me,  for  you  are  not  \xxy 
sovereign." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Durten  to  herself, 
in  a  low  tone ;  u  he  is  not  our  sovereign." 

"  But  to  you,  Serene  Highness  of  Mech- 
lenburg  Strelitz,"  continued  the  Conrec- 
tor, drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height, 
u  I  address  my  speech.  What  will  the 
world  say,  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  years 
hence,  of  a  Duke  of  Mechlenburg,  who. 
was  unjust  to  his  most  faithful  subjects  ? 
Would  it  not  reflect  upon  the  Crown  ?  " 

"Reflect  upon  the  Crown,"  repeated 
Durten  quietly. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  I  am  willing  to 
say  that  she  has  made  no  pursuit  cf  you. 
And  what  more  would  you  have  ?  " 

"Dear  cousin,"  said  Friedrich  Franz, 
who  had,  meanwhile,  taken  a  survey  of 
Diirten,  "  you  must  also  say  that  Dorothea 
Holzen  is  a  very  capable  and  intelligent 
maiden,  and  well  fitted  to  make  a  happy 
home  for  the  Herr  Conrector." 

"  I  will  say  that,  too ;  but  now  go  1 " 

"  Durten,  are  you  satisfied  with  that  ?  " 
asked  the  Conrector. 

"  I  am  satisfied,"  said  Diirten,  and  Bhe 
made  a  deep  courtesy  to  Serene  Highness 
of    Strelitz    and    Serene     Highness    of 
Schwerin,  and  went  out  with  the  Conrec- 
tor. 

"I  shall  not  come  to  the  wedding, 
though  1 "  called  his  Highness,  after  them. 

"  It  is  not  necessary,  Serene  Highness," 
said  the  Conrector,  on  the  threshold.  "  It 
will  be  a  very  quiet  one." 

"Randl"  cried  his  Highness,  "run 
after  him,  and  ask  him  if  there  will  really 
be  a  thunder-storm  to-duy  ?  " 

The  Conrector  went,  with  his  Diirten, 
across  the  market-place ;  but  it  happened 
to  him  as  to  the  Court-poet,  he  did  not  go 
very  far ;  for  as  he  was  passing  the  Raths- 
keller, the  windows  were  raised,  and  Hof- 
rath  Altmann  called  to  him,  "  Conrector, 
come  in!  There  are  two  bridal  couples 
here,  already  I " 

The  Court-poet  was  leaning  out  of  the 
other  window,  and  declaiming  something 
across  the  market-place,  which  no  human 


soul  understood,  and  possibly  not  he  him- 
self; and  behind  him  old  Cooper  Holzen 
stretched  out  his  long,  lean  neck,  and  said, 
"  Come  in,  Herr  Son-in-law,  I  am  here  too." 

"  Good  heavens  1 "  exclaimed  Diirten ; 
"  since  yesterday  the  old  man  seems  to  be 
possessed.  What  is  he  doing  at  the  Raths- 
keller ?  " 

But  Kunst  himself  ran  out  into  the 
street,  and  the  little  fellow  was  truly  in 
earnest;  he  sprang  upon  the  Conrector 
and  grasped  his  two  hands,  tugging  and 
pulling  at  them  as  if  he  must  first  ascer- 
tain if  they  really  belonged  to  the  Conrec- 
tor and  were  genuine,  then  he  embraced 
him,  crying,  "  Brother-in-law  I  brother-in- 
law  I  Shall  we  two  be  parted  for  a  single 
foolUh  joke  of  mine  ?  You  cannot  mean 
that." 

u  Good  gracious ! "  cried  Durten,  "  my 
old  father !  See  !  see !  he  has  real  wine 
in  his  glass.  Come,  we  must  go  in ;  he  will 
make  us  trouble  else." 

And  the  Conrector  embraced  his  brother- 
in-law,  and  said,  "  Kunst,  the  most  foolish 
tricks  sometimes  turn  out  well,  and  your 
foolish  joke  has  turned  out  well  for  me. 
Look  here,  —  Diirten  Holzen  is  my  bride." 

"  I  know  it,  I  know  it.  Baker  Schultsch 
was  over  here  before  daylight  this  morn- 
ing, and  has  trumpeted  it  all  over  the 
market.  And  Durten,  my  dear  sister-in- 
law,  are  you  still  angry  with  me  ?  " 

"  No,  Kunst,  forgive  and  forget !  But 
you  will  not  get  our  cane  ! " 

"  I  don't  want  it,"  said  the  little  fellow, 
and  he  ran  back,  under  the  great  arch- 
way, which  is  the  especial  pride  and  glory 
of  the  Nigen-Bramborg  Rathhaus,  and 
cried,  "Karl,  the  great  arm-chair  out 
of  the  comptoir  for  my  brother-in-law  1 
Karl,  my  wife  must  come,  —  Durten  Hol- 
zen is  here  1 " 

As  they  came  into  the*  room,  Hofrath 
Altmann  stepped  up  with  his  bride,  and 
cried,  "  That  iB  right,  Conrector ;  we  have 
both  lost  our  bowl  of  punch." 

And  Kagebein  pressed  forward,  with  a 
great  glass  of  wine,  and  declaimed : 

"  Cupid's  darts  have  pierced  thy  heart, 
Durten  fast  is  bound  to  thee; 
Therefore  joyful  drink  with  us, 
From  the  foaming  beaker  free!  " 

And  Kunst  cried, "  Karl,  we  must  have 
the  musicians  1 " 

And  old  Cooper  Holzen  went  up  to 
Durten  with  his  glass  of  "  Grabow  V  and 
said, 

41  Durten,  haven't  I  always  said  so? 
What  lies  under  must  come  uppermost. 
House  and  garden  —  " 
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"  Father,  father,  how  did  you  come  here 
at  the  Rathskeller,  carousing  in  this  way  ?  " 

"  Diirten,  the  world  turns  round ;  Serene 
Highness  has  lain  on  Stirling's  bed ;  Stin- 
ing  goes  this  morning  to  Serene  Highness 
to  ask  a  favor  —  house  and  garden.  See  ! 
There  she  goes,  now  I " 

"  Truly !  "  cried  Diirten,  running  to  the 
window,  "  she  is  going  to  the  palace  I 
Stining,  you  must  not  —  " 

Bang !  Hofrath  Altmann  shut  the  win- 
dow down  before  her  nose.  "Let  her 
alone !  To-day  is  a  good  day,  and  his 
Highness  ought  to  be  mellowed  by  this 
time." 

Stining  crossed  the  market-place,  going 
to  the  palace,  but  she  walked  as  if  she  were 
going  to  church  ;  she  looked  neither  to  the 
right  nor  to  the  left ;  she  was  wholly  ab- 
sorbed in  her  thoughts,  and  her  thoughts 
were  fixed  upon  her  only  happiness  in  life, 
upon  her  Wilhelm.  In  the  church,  and 
over  the  eternal  craving  of  poor  human 
hearts,  reigns  another  Lord  than  in  the 
most  regal  of  palaces ;  but  her  thoughts 
were  not  therefore  unhallowed,  and  Bhe 
might  at  this  moment  have  entered  the 
church,  and)  in  her  trouble  and  her  pas- 
sionate love,  asked  of  the  great  God,  with 
as  pure  and  innocent  a  heart,  the  favor 
which  she  was  about  to  ask  of  an  earthly 
sovereign ;  for  what  she  meant  to  ask  was 
in  her  eyes  the  very  foundation  and  key- 
Btone  of  the  altar,  on  which  she  would 
place  her  humble  offering  to  the  Lord  — 
an  honest  home. 

"  Come,  now,  what  do  you  want  ?  n  asked 
Rand,  as  she  entered  the  palace. 

"  I  wish  to  speak  to  Serene  Highness,1' 
said  Stining. 

"  We  have  had  enough  of  that  to-day," 
said  the  Herr  Kammerdiener,  "you  can 
just  go  home  again." 

"No,"  said*  Stining,  very  gently,  but 
also  very  decidedly,  "  1  was  ordered  to 
come  here  ;  the  Schwerin  Duke  and  Serene 
Highness  himself  gave  me  the  order." 

"  Come,  I  believe  you  I "  said  Rand, 
rather  loudly.  "  What  has  Serene  High- 
ness to  do  with  giving  orders?  Serene 
Highness  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  giving 
orders,  —  that  is  my  business.    You " 

He  got  no  further,  for  Wilhelm  Halsband 
stood  between  him  and  Stining,  and  said, 
"And  she  shall  go  to  his  Serene  High- 
ness ! " 

"  She  shall  not ! "  cried  Rand ;  "  and  you 
may  go  back  to  the  servant's  hall,  and  wait 
till  you  are  sent  for." 

"  She  shall ! "  cried  the  runner,  and  he 
threw  open  the  door  of  the  ante-chamber, 
and  pulled  Stining  across  the  threshold. 


"  You  shall  pay  dearly  for  this  I m  cried 
Rand,  in  great  wrath ;  but  he  stopped  ab- 
ruptly, for  before  him  stood  the  young 
Duke  of  Schwerin,  and  asked,  with  a  mock- 
ing smile,  "Why  so  violent,  my  dear 
Rand?" 

Rand  was  violent;  the  horrible  feeling 
which  a  regular  Kammerdiener  must  al- 
ways carry  about  with  him,  that  he  has 
really  nothing  to  command,  overpowered 
him ;  he  seemed  to  himself  like  a  lamb  set 
agart  for  the  slaughter,  and  in  these  cir- 
cumstances his  usual  Kammerdiener  supe- 
riority failed  him.  He  had  no  longer  the 
Court  air  in  his  nostrils ;  he  had,  in  fact, 
scarcely  any  air  at  all,  and  he  panted  out : 
"What  they  want  —  what  he  wants  — 
what  she  wants  —  what  they  all  want — I 
know,  they  want  to  marry." 

And  the  mocking  smile  about  Fried  rich 
Franz's  mouth  grew  more  derisive  as  he 
looked  at  the  Herr  Kammerdiener  in  bis 
helpless  rage ;  but  as  when  a  cloud  floats 
over  a  meadow,  this  mocking  light  disap- 

f reared,  and  the  bright  sunshine  of  human 
ove  shone  on  his  face  as  he  turned  to 
Stining  and  looked  into  her  blue  eyes. 
Not  always  pure  is  the  glance  that  falls 
upon  a  young  maiden,  and  with  him  it  may 
often  have  been  otherwise ;  but  at  this 
moment  his  glance  was  as  pure  as  the  sun- 
light, and  it  shone  into  Stining's  eyes,  as 
when  the  sunbeams  shine  into  the  blue 
heavens,  and  he  asked:  "Do  you,  then, 
wish  to  marry  ?  And  will  you  hare  this 
young  man  for  your  husband  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Herr,"  said  Stining,  looking  the 
Duke  in  the  eye,  as  if  the  blue  heavens 
gave  answer  in  truth  and  loyalty,  "yes, 
Herr,  he  is  my  bridegroom }  but  Serene 
Highness  will  not  release  him  from  his  ser- 
vice as  runner,  and  this  is  the  favor  I  am 
going  to  ask." 

"  And  you  shall  not  ask  in  vain,"  said 
Friedrich  Franz.    "  Come  I  " 

With  that,  he  led  Stining  into  his  High- 
ness'* cabinet. 

The  Herr  Kammerdiener  Rand  stood  in 
the  ante-chamber  and  growled  at  the  run-  • 
ner :  "  And  so  you  want  my  place  ?  " 

"  I  never  thought  of  it,  Rand." 

" Thought  1  Thought!  You  meant  to 
have  it  1  For  all  me,  you  may  grow  gray 
in  it,  and  much  good  may  it  do  you  1  The 
devil  a  bit  do  I  care  I " 

And,  with  that,  the  brave  old  Kammer- 
diener ran  out  of  the  door,  and  Wilhelm 
Halsband  ran  after  him,  crying,  "Rand! 
Rand  1 "  but  he  gave  no  heed,  and  ran  di- 
rectly over  into  Krischan  Schultz'a  tap- 
room. # 

And  Wilhelm  Halsband  sat  in  the  ante- 
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cbamber,  and  listened  with  one  ear  to 
what  was  going  on  there,  and  with  the 
other  he  heard,  from  the  Rathskeller : 

"  So  leben  wir,  so  leben  wir,  so  ieben  wir  alls 
Tage, 

for  the  musicians  were  playing  the  Des- 
sauer  March,  and  all  were  singing  in  cho- 
rus, while  the  old  Corrector's  voice  was  dis- 
tinctly audible  as  leader.  But  what  he 
heard  from  his  Highness's  cabinet  was 
more  lovely  for  him  than  any  song,  for 
Stirling's  words  sounded  in  his  ear  like  the 
singing  of  the  bullfinch  in  the  early  spring, 
through  storm  and  rain. 

Inside,  with  his  Highness,  was  both 
storm  and  rain ;  on  the  part  of  his  High- 
ness, storm,  —  on  Stining's,  rain;  but 
gradually  it  grew  stiller,  and  then  the  door 
opened,  and  Stining  came  to  her  Wilhelm, 
took  him  by  the  hand  and  led  him  into  the 
room,  and  said : 

"  Serene  Highness,  this  is  my  Wilhelm." 

"  That  is  your  Wilhelm,  is  it  ?  And  I 
was  going  to  make  the  rascal  my  Knm- 
merdiener.  This  is  the  fourth,  this  morn- 
ing." 

"Yes,  truly,"  interposed  Friedrich 
Franz.  "This  is  a  blessed  day  for  be- 
trothals. But  of  all  four  I  like  these  the 
best.  If  dear  cousin  would  only  notice 
what  a  handsome  couple  1 " 

"  What  do  I  care  for  handsome  couples  ?  " 
cried  his  Highness,  angrily.  "  The  fellow 
has  always  pleased  me,  and  I  wanted  to 
make  him  my  Kammerdiener." 

"  A  runner  would  not  make  a  good  Kam- 
merdiener," remarked  Friedrich  Franz. 

"  But  old  Band  grows  too  confoundedly 
clever  for  me,  —  knows  everything  better 
than  I  do  I "  cried  his  Highness. 

"  Dear  cousin  has  many  servants  to  se- 
lect from ;  and  then  you  promised  this 
little  maiden  a  favor " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  cried  his  Highness,  running 
up  and  down  the  room,  "  I  have  said  it,  — 
pledged  myself,  —  pledged  myself,"  and 
here,  for  the  first  time,  he  looked  at  Stin- 
ing nearer.  "  Yes,  it  is  the  same  one  who 
was  in  the  Nemerow  Wood,  —  I  said  some- 
thing to  her  injury  then,  —  pledged  my- 
self. Well,  take  him,  then !  But  now,  off 
with  you  1    I  will  have  no  more  of  you  I " 

The  runner  knew  his  master.  He  made 
a  bow,  Stining  a  courtesy,  and,  in  silent 
blessedness,  they  left  the  room. 

"  So/'  said  his  Highness,  quite  exhausted, 
"dear  cousin  must  excuse  me.  I  am  too 
infirm,  too  feeble,  I  must  lie  down  on  my 
bed.  And  the  devil  may  send  still  more 
of  the  same  kind,"  he  added,  venomously. 
"Where  is  Band?" 


I     Friedrich  Franz  touched  the  bell,  and  a 
lackey  came  in. 

"  Where  is  Rand  ?  "  asked  his  Highness. 

"  He  haB  gone  out  a  little  while,  this 
morning,  Serene  Highness." 

u  He  may  stay  away  altogether  1 "  cried 
his  Highness.  "  Come  I  "  And,  bowing  to 
the  Duke  of  Schwerin,  he  retired  to  his 
sleeping  apartment. 

The  runner  and  Stining  started  to  cross 
the  market-place,  but  they  also  did  not  go 
far.  The  company  at  the  Rathskeller, 
meanwhile,  were  in  full  swing  with  their 
wine  and  music;  but  some  of  them  had 
been  on  the  watch,  nevertheless,  and  had 
tormented  their  brains  as  to  the  result  of 
Stining's  errand.  And  now  Stining  and 
her  Wilhelm  came  out  of  the  palace,  and 
the  old  Hofrath,  who  had  a  sharp  scent  for 
such  matters,  cried : 

"  I  wager  twelve  bottles  of  wine  there  is 
another  bridal  couple ! " 

And  then  the  whole  company  rushed  out 
'  into  the  street  to  congratulate  them,  with 
the  exception  of  old  Cooper  Holzen  and 
Durten,  for  Dtirten  had  arrested  her  father 
under  the  arch  by  the  tails  of  his  Sunday 
coat,  and  said  :  u  Father,  father  1  I  beg  of 
you,  for  goodness'  sake,  there  will  be  an 
uproar  yet,  and  what  have  we  burgher 
people  to  do  with  it  ?  " 

"The  old  man  was  not  disposed  to  obey 
orders,  and  cried, "  Burgher  people  ?  The 
world  turns  round.  What  lies  under  must 
come  uppermost."    But  Durten  held  fast. 

And  Kunst  cried  again  and  again  for 
"  Karl ! "  and  went  up  to  the  new  couple 
with  wine-glasses,  ana  the  musicians  stood 
at  the  window  and  played,  and  the  poet 
Kagebein  stood  before  the  Nigen-Bram- 
borg  Rathhaus,  and  declaimed  across  the 
market-place : 

"  What  a  day  is  this  for  lovers! 
Stining  also  has  her  runner, 
The  Conrector  has  his  Durten, 
And  the  worthy  Hofrath  Altmann 
Has  this  gracious  lady  here; 
Dorlmene  to  me  is  dear  !  " 

Through  this  joyous  tumult  glided  a 
young  maiden,  and  her  flaxen'ringlets  were 
blowing  in  the  wind,  and  her  hand  shielded 
a  face  flushed  with  happiness  and  shame ; 
and  she  sprang  to  her  old  father,  and  cried, 
"  Father  f  father  I    All  will  be  well  now  1 " 

And  she  laid  her  head  on  her  sister's 
breast  and  wept  bitterly,  and  said,  *  Dur- 
ten 1  Durten  1  You  have  been  everything 
to  me!  You  have  been  like  my  dear 
mother  I " 

"  2t>  <fc  fjM  iwTvui  f$Tiip,"  said  a  voice, 
which  came  from  behind  a  pillar;  but  Stin- 
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ing  and  Diirten  did  not  notice,  and  had 
no  time  to  do  bo,  for  at  this  moment  Bak- 
er Schultsch  came  over  with  her.  Krischan, 
and  rushed  up  to  the  two  sisters. 

"  Well,  this  is  a  fine  business !  Preserve 
ns !  I  had  a  wedding  myself,  and  you  may 
believe  me,  Diirten,  my  relatives  were  not 
of  a  bad  sort,  for  there  were  seventeen 
dairy-farmers  there,  with  their  wives  and 
children ;  and  what  that  means  —  but 
what  does  that  signify  ?  You  are  crying ! " 

Schultscfo  was  right  —  they  were  crying : 
and  Schultsch  was  right  in  not  asking  the 
reason,  but  stepping  quietly  aside  and 
dragging  her  Krischan  after  her. 

And  on  the  fine  old  market-place  of 
Nigen-Brainborg  everybody  was  looking 
out  from  their  doors  and  windows;  and 
from  my  old  friend  Hagemann's  house,  on 
the  left,  down  to  the  Golden  Ball,  and 
from  Blauert's  corner  on  the  right  to  the 
other  corner,  where  the  Herr  von  Bol- 
tenstern  kept  an  apothecary  shop  and 
three  dogs,  they  all  stuck  out  their  heads ; 
and  the  Princess  Christei  looked  down 
from  Butte rra  an  n'a  second  story,  dressed 
in  her  short  huBsar  jacket  and  buckskin 
breeches,  and  as  the  quondam  Kammer- 
jungfer,  Dorimene,  perceived  her  former 
worshipful  mistress  in  such  festive  array, 
she  courtesied  to  her  across  the  market- 
place, and  drank  with  profound  reverence 
the  glass  of  Muscatel  which  she  held  in  her 
hand.  And  the  Princess  Christei  ?  Well, 
she  ordered  a  fresh  glass  of  port  wine, 
and  drank  it  to  the  honor  of  her  brave  old 
Katnmerjungfer,  across  the  market-place. 

So,  now,  this  is  really  the  end  of  the 
story ;  but  it  is  with  a  story  just  as  it  is 
with  one's  accounts  at  New  Years ;  when 
one  says  to  himself,  "  So,  now  you  have 
settled  everything,"  then  come  the  city- 
musicians,  and  the  night-watchmen,  and 
the  chimney-sweeps.  For  the  office  of 
chimney-sweep,  in  this  story,  I  have  chosen 
a  very  distinguished  gentleman,  namely, 
the  Duke  of  Schwerin,  Friedrich  Franz 
himself. 

After  his  Highness  retired  to  his  bed, 
Friedrich  Franz  lay  in  the  window,  and 
watched  the  great  rejoicings  at  the  Raths- 
keller. It  was  with  him  as  with  other 
princes  on  their  travels,  —  he  had  not  much 
to  do,  and  the  peculiar  arrangements 
which  his  Highness  of  Strelitz  had  made 
in  his  cabinet,  in  his  anxiety  about  thun- 
der-storms, were  not  of  a  kind  to  afford 
him  any  special  amusement,  and  his  High- 
ness's  Court  servants  were  also  of  a  kind, 
which  seems  to  me  as  when  I  have  ordered 
of  my  shoemaker  comfortable  calf-skin 
boots,  and  he  brings  me,  instead,  some  of 


heavy  cow-hide,  which  pinch  my  corns,  so 
that  I  become  quite  discontented  with  our 
German  affairs.  Then  thought  Friedrich 
Franz,  "  Why  should  you  bore  yourself 
with  these  cow-hide  cavaliers,  and  his  Se- 
rene Highness,  and  the  corns  ?  Why  not 
seek  for  something  to  amuse  yourself  ?  " 
So  he  went  over  to  the  Rathskeller,  and 
there  found  something  amusing. 

As  he  entered  the  room,  Schultsch  came 
in  his  way,  and  she  cried,  "  Hucbing ! 
the  Schwerin  Duke !  And,  Serene  High- 
ness, you  are  the  man  that  Stining  and 
Halsband,  you  are  the  man  that  the 
Con  rector  and  Diirten,  and  you  are  the 
man  that  the  stupid  old  Advocate  and  the 
Hofrath,  aud  my  Krischan  and  me  —  " 

'*•  Mother,"  cried  Krischan  Schultr,  stop- 
ping her  abruptly, "  your  tongue  runs  away 
with  you.  Don't  be  offended,  Serene  High- 
ness 1  I  don't  know  her,  myself,  this  morn- 
ing. 

And  the  Hofrath  came  up,  with  his  bride, 
and  greeted  him,  and  Kunst  came  forward 
with  his  everlasting  great  tankard,  and  the 
Conrector  came  with  his  Diirten,  and  was 
going  to  say  something ;  but  the  Duke  in- 
terrupted him.  "Herr  Conrector,"  said 
he,  "I  have  Been  you  this  morning,  and 
have  been  uncommonly  pleased  with  you. 
Would  you  accept  the  place  of  Rector  in 
the  Fredericianum,  at  Schwerin  ?  " 

The  old  Conrector  made  a  low  bow*  and 
said : 

'*  Too  great  an  honor  for  me,'  Herr !  But 
our  school  here  in  Bramborg  is  a  city 
school,  and  when  I  was  young  and  insig- 
nificant the  magistrates  appointed  me  here, 
and  the  magistrates  have  always  treated 
me  well,  —  they  are  rather  late  about  pay- 
ing the  salary,  to  be  sure,  —  and  the  fool- 
ish boys,  —  for  example,  Pagel  Zarnewitz, 
though  he  does  vex  one  sometimes,  —  bat, 
Herr,  these  foolish  boys  have  quite  grown 
into  my  heart.  And  now  here,  you  see,  this 
is  my  Diirten,  and  she  is  a  Bramborg  child. 
You  will  not  be  offended,  if  I  prefer  to  re- 
main here ;  for  Diirten  would  not  like  to 
go  among  strangers. 

a  Very  true,"  said  Friedrich  Franz,  and 
was  about  to  add  something  more,  bat 
old  Cooper  Holzen  interrupted  him. 

"  Serene  Highness  of  Schwerin,  I  have 
already  had  the  honor  of  Bpeaking  with 
you,  this  morning.  With  your  permission, 
this  is  my  family ;  this  is  my  Conrector, 
and  this  is  my  runner ; "  and  he  presented 
his  two  daughters,  a  good  deal  in  the  style 
of  the  old  sea-captain,  Stypmann  of 
Stralsund,  who,  as  he  walked  with  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  afterwards  the 
fourth  king  of  his  name,  Friedrich  Wil- 
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helm,  through  the  streets  of  Stralsund, 
passed  beneath  a  balcony,  at  a  third  story 
window,  and  pointed  up:  "Royal  High- 
ness, my  three  daughters  1 " 

Friedrich  Franz  did  not  pay  much  atten- 
tion, but  went  up  to  the  runner  and  Stin- 
ing.    M  Come,  how  is  it  with  you  ?  " 

"  Serene  Highness,"  said  Wilhelm  Hals- 
band,  "  I  have  secretly  learned  the  cooper's 
trade,  with  my  father-in-law,  and  now  I 
must  get  myself  registered  as  an  appren- 
tice, and  then  spend  three  years  in  travel- 
ling/' 

"  Pooh  ! "  said  Friedrich  Franz,  "  that  is 
a  far-off  prospect  1 " 

Stining  looked  melancholy,  and  her  old 
father  said,  "  Serene  Highness  of  Schwe- 
rin,  he  is  a  skilful  cooper,  he  can  make 
you  a  great  mash-tub  and  a  great  cask, 
and  not  use  a  straw  of  rushes ;  but  unless 
he  can  get  a  dispensation,  he  must  tray- 
el." 

"  Well,  old  friend,"  said  the  Duke,  "  we 
will  see  if  we  cannot  persuade  our  beloved 
cousin  to  give  him  a  dispensation  for  his 
desperation.  I  shall  Btay  here  until  to- 
morrow, and  this  evening  you  shall  know. 
So  now,  farewell  1 "  —  and  he  gave  a  hand 
to  Stining  and  Diirten,  — "  and  now  may 
you  all  be  very  happy,  good  people  1 " 

Then  he  went  away,  and  Kunst  broke 
out:  "Hurrah!  Long  live  the  Dnke  of 
Schwerin  t "  and  all  cried  "  Hurrah ! "  and 
"  Hurrah  1 "  and  the  musicians  blew ;  and 


when  they  were  all  quiet  again,  Eunst 
said,  "Yes,  children,  now  we  will  all  be 
happy  1 " 

"  We  are  so,  already ,Kunst,"  said  Diirten, 
with  decision.  "What?  Do  you  think  that 
the  performance  of  last  Christmas  Eve  is  to 
be  repeated  ?  No,"  said  she,  and  took  her 
Conrector's  arm,  saying,  "  Come  with  me, 
now  1 "  and  she  marched  off  with  him,  out 
of  the  door.  And  the  other  bridal  couples 
followed,  and  Baker  Schultsch  with  her 
Krischan  and  the  old  cooper  brought  up 
the  rear. 

Friedrich  Franz  looked  again  out  of  the 
palace  window,  and  as  he  saw  the  proces- 
sion crossing  the  market-place,  he  said  to 
himself,  with  great  satisfaction  : 

"  Yes,  truly !  A  right  blessed  morning 
for  betrothals  1  Now,  the  dispensation  for 
the  runner ! " 

.  Each  went  to  bis  home,  only  tfce  runner 
and  Stining  and  the  old  cooper  went  home 
with  the  Conrector,  and  when  the  good 
old  man  came  into  his  room,  he  took  off 
his  Sunday  coat,  to  spare  it,  and  sat  down, 
in  his  shirt-sleeves,  at  his  little  house-or- 
gan, and  sang  with  a  loud  voice  : 


»  •< 


Unser  Ausgang  segne  Gott, 
Unser  Eingang,  gleichermassen  !  " 

And  all  joined  in  the  song,  and  when  it 
was  ended  they  were  silent. 

And  I,  too,  have  sung  my  song,  and  will 
now  be  silent. 


A  Correspondeht  of  the  Journal  of  the 
8ociety  of  Arts,  writing  on  the  subject  of  the 
economy  of  fuel,  says  he  has  "long  been  of 
opinion  that  common  white  chalk  would  prove  a 
valuable  heat  raiser  and  retainer,  and  would  to 
a  considerable  extent  save  the  consumption  of 
coal  I  commenced  some  experiments  with  my 
steam  boilers  some  years  ago;  bat  the  prejudice 
of  my  engineer  and  stokers  prevented  any  suc- 
cess worth  speaking  o£  Within  these  last  few 
weeks,  however,  I  have  commenced  my  experi- 
ments anew,  and  have  succeeded  perfectly  in 
making  a  saving  of  nearly  26  per  cent  in  ooaL" 
That  is,  he  has  practically  reduced  the  cost  of 
fuel  from  54s.  per  ton  to  40s.  6d.  per  ton.  The 
writer  states  that  the  mixture  would  be  applica- 
ble with  great  advantage  to  ships  and  locomo- 
tive engines.  Qe  says  : —  "  From  the  intense 
neat  the  chalk  gives  off  in  consumption,  I  am 
satisfied  for  locomotive  engines  it  would  prove  an 
enormous  benefit,  reducing  the  weight  of  fuel  to 
be  oarrie  i ,  and  preventing  the  suffocating  smoke 


from  the  furnace  we  all  occasionally  suffer  from 
in  railway  travelling.  These  remarks  will  also 
apply  to  the  heating  of  gas  retorts  and  sea-going 
steam  vessels,  and,  indeed,  in  almost  aU  in- 
stances where  fire-is  the  great  active  principle." 
But,  of  course,  to  most  people  it  will  be  from  a 
domestic  point  of  view  that  such  experiments 
will  be  regarded  with  interest.  On  this  point 
the  writer  states :  —  "  For  domestic  purposes  I 
feel  satisfied  it  will  prove  highly  useful,  espe- 
cially in  kitchen  ranges,  large  close  stoves,  or 
any  kind  of  furnace,  the  only  drawback  for  use 
in  the  dwelling  house  that  might  arise  would  be 
the  probable  spilling  of  any  of  the  lime  on  the 
carpets  in  removing  the  ashes;  and  this,  of 
course,  a  little  care  would  prevent"  The  proof 
of  every  pudding  is  in  the  eating.  That  proof 
can  be  given  of  the  satisfactory  working  of  this 
mixture  of  coal  and  chalk  is  probable  from  the 
faot  that  the  inventor  asks  members  of  the  So* 
oiety  of  Arts  to  go  and  see  it  in  operation  at  8, 
I  Finsbury-place,  North,  E.C.         Onoe  a  Week. 
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From  Frater's  Hafaslne. 
CHARLES    DE   MONTALEMBERT.* 

From  hero-worship  to  biography — from 
such  fictions  as  the  author  of  the  Chroni- 
cles of  Carlingford  can  produce  to  such 
portraits  as  she  can  paint  —  there  is  only 
one  step.  Accordingly,  a  new  biography 
from  her  hand  is  welcome,  and  we  can  be- 
lieve that  this  memoir  of  M.  de  Monta- 
lembert  has  been  to  Mrs.  Oliphant  a  thor- 
oughly sympathetic  piece  of  Work.  More 
finished  than  the  Life  of  St.  Francis,  it 
bears  also  fewer  marks  of  haste,  but  she 
must  forgive  us  for  thinking  it  inferior  in 
execution  and  movement  to  her  excellent 
Life  of  Edward  Irving.  The  differs  nee -be- 
tween the  subjects  made  this  probable; 
the  difference  between  the  creeds  and  races 
perhaps  made  it  unavoidable.  For  Mrs. 
Oliphant  is  of  one  kindred  and  tongue 
with  the  orator  who  so  passionately  tried 
to  throw  over  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  "  the 
most  severe  and  uncompromising  of  Chris- 
tian churches,"  a  light  that  never  was  on 
sea  or  shore.  She  could  learn  from  kins- 
folk and  acquaintance  many  details  of  the 
Scottish  drama  which  was  to  assume  at 
last  all  the  proportions  of  a  tragedy,  but, 
great  as  is  her  power  of  sympathy,  Mrs. 
Oliphant  could  hardly  denationalize  her- 
self enough  to  measure  correctly  the  influ- 
ences that  surrounded  M.  de  Montalem- 
bert.  We  have  here  a  Frenchman  who, 
with  a  few  ardent  Catholics,  is  to  attempt 
a  Catholic  revival  between  the  pauses  of 
two  French  revolutions ;  and  the  subject, 
perhaps  from  its  very  strangeness  and 
novelty,  has  attracted  her.  The  memoir 
is  carefully  elaborated,  and  yet  it  lacks 
completeness,  while  Mrs.  Oliphant  is  too 
often  betrayed  into  indulgence  for  her 
hero's  sentimental  pedantries,  perhaps  be- 
cause she  has  tried  to  write  a  biography 
of  which  French  Catholiss  in  general  and 
the  Montalembert  family  in  particular 
should  have  no  reason  to  complain. 

The  book  opens  with  an  account  of 
Charles  de  Montalembert's  childhood, 
which  was  almost  entirely  spent  in  the  so- 
ciety of  his  grandfather,  the  Indian  mer- 
chant and  naturalist,  Mr.  James  Forbes. 
This  pair  of  friends,  an  old  man  and  a 
young  child,  when  living  in  the  library  at 
Stanmore,  make  a  picture  pleasant  to  the 
mind  and  to  the  eye,  and  there  the  little 
Charles  grew  in  knowledge  and  reverence 
and  docility,  and  in  that  ready,  charming, 
spontaneous  docility  of  the  heart,  which 

*  Memoir  of  Count  de  Montalembert.  By  Mrs. 
Oliphant.  William  Blackwood  and  Son,  1872.  Edin- 
burgh and  London. 


was  at  once  the  blessing  and  the  weakness 
of  his  life.  When  what  Mrs.  Oliphant 
terms  "  the  soft  tranquillity  of  those  nar- 
row childish  skies"  was  exchanged,  after 
Mr.  Forbes*  death,  for  a  colder  and  rougher 
atmosphere,  the  boy  had  been  already  in 
great  measure  formed.  When  college  suc- 
ceeded to  school,  early  habits  gave  place 
to  early  plans,  for  already  we  hear  this 
very  young  reasoner  determine  to  write  a 
great  work  on  the  philosophy  of  Christian- 
ity, and  then,  again,  these  early  plans  get 
mixed  up  with  early  friendships,  with  Rio, 
who  was  to  be  the  associate  of  his  future 
labours,  and  with  the  Abbe  Studach,  who 
first  opened  to  Montalembert  that  portion 
of  the  world  of  German  speculative 
thought  to  which  Schelling  had  given  a 
Catholic  tinge. 

He  travelled  also,  until  the  year  1830, 
'that  which  followed  the  death  of  his  sister 
Elise,  saw  him  established  in  Paris,  a  Paris 
just  entering  on  a  new  year  of  disquiet. 

The  first  French  Revolution,  so  far  from 
correcting  kings  or  exhausting  the  explo- 
sive forces  of  France,  had  left  the  country 
watchful  and  irritable ;  and  if  some  looked 
on  that  condition  with  hope,  others  again 
could  only  regard  it  with  dread  or  with  dis- 
gust. And  France  was  not  religious.  She 
had  a  church,  the  work  of  Napoleon  and 
of  a  Concordat ;  but,  in  the  new  heavens 
and  new  earth  which  had,  so  to  speak,  ap- 
peared after  the  subsidence  of  the  great 
deluge,  die  religious  element  was  wanting, 
and  Catholicism  seemed,  to  use  Montalein- 
bert's  own  expression,  to  be  a  cWpse,  with 
which  nothing  remained  to  be  clone  bat 
charitably  to  bury  it.  The  pious  and  lib- 
eral gifts  of  more  than  forty  generations 
had  perished  with  them ;  the  40,000  fiefs 
and  arricre-fiefs  once  held  by  the  Gallican 
Church,  when  taken  from  her  grasp,  had 
accrued  to  a  horny-handed  peasantry ;  and, 
after  a  thousand  years  of  life,  the  religious 
orders  had  ceased  to  exist    . 

In  other  countries  Catholicism  had  also 
much  to  depress  her,  and  much  to  deplore, 
but  France  had  been  the  scene  of  her 
greatest  disasters ;  and  so  France  ought  to 
be,  in  the  opinion  of  young  Montalembert 
and  his  friends,  the  scene  of  her  moat 
striking  revival.  And  their  wish  became 
father  to  the  event.  What  a  Stolberg,  a 
Balmcs,  a  Thun,  or  a  Galitzine  did  in 
other  lands  was  outdone  in  France,  until 
the  Church  there  grew  to  count  among  her 
champions  all  the  country  had  noblest* 
most  cultivated,  and  best. 

Their  enthusiasm  was  contagious.  Yet 
the  saddest  part  of  their  history  is  that 
theirs  was  nothing  but   an   enthusiasm : 
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that  whatever  force  the  movement  pos- 
sessed expended  itself  in  emotional  discus- 
sions, and  emotional  articles  and  emotional 
measures ;  that  it  seemed  to  lend  its  coun- 
tenance to  a  clergy  guilty  of  teaching  the 
miracle  of  La  Salette ;  and  that,  after  one 
splendid  anachronism,  it  collapsed.  Not, 
however,  without  raising  the  tone  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  society  that  surrounded  them, 
for  that  was  true  which  Mdme.  Swetchine 
said  in  writing  of  Paris : '*  It  is  true  that  no- 
where is  God  more  sinned  against  than  lie 
is  here,  but  that  nowhere  is  He  also  more 
loved."  How  Montalembert  and  his 
friends  loved,  and  how  their  love,  when 
diverted  from  its  legitimate  objects,  God 
and  the  country,  and  deprived  of  its  legiti- 
mate expression,  was  maimed  and  crippled 
by  its  subservience  to  Rome,  it  will  be  the 
business  of  this  paper  to  show. 

The  most  prominent  of  this  band  of 
friends  was  M.  La  Mennais,  so  unpropheti- 
cally  christened  Felicite\  A  Catholic,  a 
Royalist,  and  above  all  a  Breton,  he  was 
the  very  man  to  head  a  religious  move- 
ment. Already  in  middle  life,  his  bold 
pages  had  for  some  years  stirred  the  minds 
of  the  thinking  classes  in  France.  Most 
likely  from  his  temper  to  be  a  keen  parti- 
san, he  was  as  likely  to  become  a  journal- 
ist as  a  reformer.  Accordingly  when 
Montalembert  came  accouru  du  fond  de 
rirlande,  as  he  says,  to  join  a  Bociety  whose 
watchwords  were  "  God  and  Liberty,"  bis 
first  visit  was  to  La  Mennais.  On  every 
point  they  can  hardly  have  agreed,  since 
La  Mennais  was  a  Republican,  with  a 
brain  that,  like  that  of  Buchez,  teemed 
with  social  extravagances.  As  "  helpers 
of  humanity,"  however,  he  and  his  young 
disciple  soon  stood  pledged  to  one  another ; 
the  Avenir  journal  was  started,  and  Mon- 
talembert, who  had  felt  his  life  objectless 
and  tasteless,  found  it  transfigured  when 
following  in  the  channel  of  Catholic  lib- 
erty. 

And  on  the  horizon,  which  he  felt  to  be 
always  widening,  a  new  star  was  yet  to 

rise. 

In  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  first  met 
Henri  Lacordaire,  and  he  saw  in  him  a 
priest  in  very  deed,  a  teacher  elect  to  Buf- 
fering, "  one  predestined  to  genius  and  to 
glory."  It  is  needless  to  say  that  a  strong 
friendship  was  made  between  them,  though 
at  first  the  two  men  seem  to  have  ex- 
changed their  roles  since  the  Avenir  was 
suspended  for  two  papers,  which  were  the 
work  of  Lacordaire,  while  Montalembert's 
mind  was  occupied  in  deciding  whether  he 
would  or  would  not  become  a  priest.  He 
finally  decided  against  it,  and  then   ex- 


pended his  spare  energies  in  opening  a 
school  which  was  speedily  closed  by  the 
police,  and  in  writing  warnings  in  the 
Avenir  —  warnings  to  France  which  read 
like  the  knell  of  a  society  and  of  a  country. 
By  these  remarks  the  Avenir  was  brought 
into  collision  with  the  authorities  and  sus- 
pended. This,  as  we  know,  was  not  to  be 
Montalembert's  last  experience  of  this 
sort  of  political  situation,  and  just  now, 
even  though  it  startled  him,  it  did  not 
depress  him.  He  and  his  colleagues  were 
young,  and  as  Lacordaire  wrote,  "How- 
ever cruel  time  may  be,  it  can  take  noth- 
ing from  the  happiness  of  the  year  that  is 
just  gone."  To  understand  the  expres- 
sion one  must  have  been  young  oneself,  or 
have  been  born  when  religion  was  hardly 
named  in  France.  Then  to  have  lived  to 
see  the  revival  of  faith,  and  the  resuscita- 
tion of  such  charitable  orders  as  that  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  might  well  have 
caused  a  joy  which  the  police  of  Louis 
Philippe  could  not  take  away. .  .  .  "  Those 
men,"  Lacordaire  adds,  "  who  have  not 
lived  in  both  periods,  can  never  represent 
to  themselves  what  was  the  passage  from 
the  one  to  the  other.  As  for  us,  we,  who 
have  been  of  both  epochs,  who  have  seen 
the  shame  and  the  honour,  our  eyes  at  the 
recollection  fill  with  unsummoned  tears, 
as  we  give  thanks  to  Him  who  is  unspeak- 
able in   His  gifts." 

More  coadjutors  now  added  themselves 
to  the  young  reformers.  Albert  de  la  Fer- 
ronays,  young,  gifted,  and  supersensitive, 
was  there ;  and  thither  came  the  Pere 
Gerbet,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Perpignan, 
that  "  mystic  angel "  who  was  such  a  fit 
director  for  Alexandrine  de  la  Ferronays, 
and  upon  whose  wonderful  Credo  de  la 
Douleur  many  a  sobbing  face  has  surely 
been  pressed ;  there  also  Rio  reappeared, 
full  of  impulses  toward  mediaeval  art,  and 
of  love  for  that  Italy  to  which,*] n  Novem- 
ber 1831,  when  the  Avenir  h&d  fairly  made 
shipwreck,  the  little  colony  transferred 
themselves. 

With  no  small  emotion  they  found  them- 
selves actually  in  Rome,  and  under  the 
shadow  of  St.  Peter's  chair.  They  burned 
with  high  hopes  that  here  at  least  they 
would  be  understood,  and  thus  their  aspi- 
rations for  the  welfare  of  Catholic  Chris- 
tendom would  deserve  and  receive  the 
blessing  of  its  august  head.  But  the  notes 
that  had  been  too  loud  for  the  cabinet  of 
Louis  Philippe  sounded  just  as  ill-omened 
in  the  ears  of  the  Pope.  The  policy  of  the 
Papacy  with  regard  to  merit  has  often  — 
nay*  generally  —  been  that  of  the  Tar- 
quins  with  regard  to  poppies,  and  Liberty 
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and  Infallibility  can  never  kiss  each  other. 
Thus  the  "  Society  for  the  Defence  of  Re- 
ligious Liberty  "  met  with  no  sympathy. 
An  "accueil  trh-r4ser»€  was  all  that  was 
accorded  to  its  leaders,  and  before  many 
weeks  they  were  asked  to  consent  to  the 
withdrawal  of  all  their  plana,  and  to  see 
the  downfall  of  all  their  hopes. 

The  leaders  were  differently  affected  by 
the  Papal  censure. 

La  Mennais,  with  strong  passions  and 
self-love,  clung  to  his  plan  as  his  plan,  and 
at  times  fancied  that  he  could  coax,  or 
lead,  or  even  force  the  Pope  to  his  way  of 
thinking.  He  failed,  as  every  one  knew  he 
must,  and  as  he  neither  could  nor  would 
brook  the  disappointment,  he  wandered 
away.  One  more  ungrateful  son  of  the 
Church  the  Ultramontanes  declared  him 
to  be,  while  their  opponents  pointed  to 
him  as  one  more  martyr  to  liberty ;  a  fall- 
ing Btar  whose  brightness  attracted  some 
disciples ;  a  living  protest  to  the  incompat- 
ability  of  Romish  teuets  and  pretensions 
with  freedom  of  thought  or  action,  or  with 
the  new  necessities  of  a  new  age.  La 
Mennais  the  rebel,  with  his  high  temper 
and  marked  individuality,  started  with  a 
determined  absolute  sense  that  he  was 
right,  and  in  the  right.  Lacordaire  and 
Montalembert  had  rather  an  absolute  and 
determined  wish  to  serve  God  and  society, 
and  if  the  means  and  the  machinery  that 
they  had  first  adopted  were  disapproved 
of  by  the  head  of  the  Church,  they  were 
able  to  submit.  They  were  willing  also  to 
try  again  at  another  time  and  in  another 
way.  Lacordaire  left  Rome,  however,  and 
the  next  time  that  he  arrived  formally  to 
ask  for  the  Pontifical  blessing  was  in  1844, 
when  he  planned  that  revival  of  the 
Dominican  brotherhood  which  lived  and 
died  at  La  Quercia  and  at  Nancy.  Mon- 
talembert also  left  Rome.  He  travelled, 
and  fulling  iu  love  with  the  memory  of  St. 
Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  he  followed  her 
footsteps  from  fact  to  legend,  from  castle 
to  city,  threw  together  the  materials  for 
his  first  work,  a  life  of  that  royal  saint, 
went  to  Pisa  and  read  extracts  from  his 
notes  to  Albert  and  Alexandrine  de  la 
Ferronays,  and  did  not  return  to  Paris 
till  the  year  1835,  when  he  came  to  take 
his  seat  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers*  He 
was  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

Once  more  then  he  and  Lacordaire 
could  hold  counsel  together,  and  Ozanain 
and  Rio  and  Mdme.  Swetchine  were  with 
them  to  witness  Montalembert's  parlia- 
mentary debut,  and  to  hear  those  confer- 
ence? of  the  priest  which  made  the  pulpit 
of  Notre  Dame  the  centre  of  the  religious 


life  of  Paris.    Again,  as  before,  these  men 
reasoned  with  the  Parisians  of  God,  of 
liberty,  of  courage,  of  justice,   and   of 
judgment  to  come.    Again,  as  before,  a 
corrupt  and  truthless  society  listened  to 
them  with  wonder,  or  turned  a  deaf  ear, 
so  that  the  friends  might  again  have  asked, 
as  they  had  done*  before, "  Where  is  the 
tie  that  has  not  been  broken  ?    Where  is 
the  cause  that  has  not  been  distrusted? 
Where  is  the  principle  that  reigns  as  mas- 
ter over  one  single  soul  ?    An  indescriba- 
ble vertigo  has  seized  on  men:  no  ono 
knows  where  he  is  going ;  no  one  wishes 
to  go  where  his  fate  urges  him.    They  lie ; 
they  heap  oath  upon  oath ;  yet  all  their 
vain  words,  in  which  God  is  not  so  much 
as  once  named,  are  quickly  effaced  from 
the  recollection  of  men.  .  .  .  They  believe 
with  a  blind  faith  in  the  immortal  power 
of  a  family,  in  the  miraculous  destiny  of  a 
child,  in  the  terrible  punishment  of  their 
enemies ;  but  tell  them  there  is  a  God  in 
the  midst  of  these  crumbling  theories,  of 
this    volcanio   agitation,  of  the   peoples, 
and  they  will  shake  off  the  dust  from  their 
feet  against  you." 

The  bishops  of  France  looked  rather 
coldly  on  this  pair  of  plain-spoken  friends. 
"  Le  bruit"  said  one  prelate,  une  fait 
jamais  du  bien,  et  le  bien  ne  fait  jamais  du 
bruit ; "  and  though  in  France  a  mot  like 
this  is  damaging  indeed,  Montalembert 
found  himself  in  1844,  obliged  to  risk 
some  more  noise  for  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, which  he  had  so  long  advocated,  and 
for  the  constitutional  policy  which  has 
been  so  often  attempted  in  France.  He 
spoke  well  and  worked  well,  and  if  we 
were  abruptly  asked  to  say  what,  with  all 
his  enthusiasm  and  his  good  intentions, 
Charles  de  Montalembert  really  did  for  his 
country,  we  should  reply,  that,  in  the  face 
of  a  Government  whose  educational  policy 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  monopoly, 
he  tried  to  obtain  for  all  ranks  a  liberal 
education,  of  which  the  basis  was  a  faith 
in  Christianity ;  and  that  again,  before  the 
elections  of  1846,  he  roueed  the  electors, 
and  begged  them  to  realize  the  responsi- 
ble power  which  was  lodged  in  their 
hands. 

In  consequence  of  his  exertions  one 
hundred  and  thirty  deputies  came  up  to 
that  parliament  pledged  to  the  cause  of 
religious  and  educational  liberty ;  a  liberty 
subject  only  to  constitutional  restrictions. 
When  we  remember  that  the  clouds  were 
already  gathering  for  the  storm  of  1848, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  ask  what  became  of 
the  hundred  and  thirty  members,  of  their 
influence  and  their  votes.    In  a  French 
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political  convulsion  it  is  not  the  men  of 
order  or  education  who  are  heard;  it  is 
the  men  of  extremes,  extremes  of  abso- 
lutism and  extremes  of  democratic  vio- 
lence which,  by  changing  the  nature  but 
not  the  degree  of  tyranny,  smother  at  last 
the  principles  of  freedom. 

When  Louis  Philippe  was  sent  into  ex- 
ile by  the  most  "  purposeless  and  severely 
?unished  of  revolutions,"  the  Chamber  of 
'eers  was  doomed.  M.  de  Montalembert 
might  then  have  felt  for  a  moment  as  if 
his  career  was  closed,  but  he  was  returned 
ere  long  as  deputy  for  the  Department  of 
Doubs,  and  allowed  to  raise  his  voice  again 
for  the  causes  he  had  at  heart.  Lord  Nor- 
manby  says  of  his  first  appearance  in  the  As- 
sembly, "  Upon  my  first  visit  to  the  Assem- 
bly this  morning  (June  23),  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  agitation  caused  by  the  strug- 
gle already  begun,  I  heard  that  an  intense 
sensation  had  been  produced  yesterday  by 
the  first  great  speech  of  M.  de  Montalem- 
bert, in  his  new  character  of  representant 
du  peuple,  and  upon  the  subject  of  the. pro- 
posed decree  authorizing  the  Government 
to  take  possession  of  the  railroads.  He 
made  this  an  occasion  for  stating  his  opin- 
ion boldly,  as  he  was  sure  to  do  upon  the 
general  state  of  the  country." 

The  successful  orator  himself  was  in  the 
habit  of  saying  that  the  year  1819  was  the 
most  brilliant  one  of  his  life.  It  must 
have  been  one  of  many  hopes  and  fears. 
France  seemed  to  pause  before  confirming 
or  choosing  a  form  of  government,  and  the 
many,  the  very  many,  men  of  merit  and 
ability  who  at  that  time,  like  Montalem- 
bert, wished  for  a  "  manly  and  regulated 
liberty,"  did  at  moments  believe  them- 
selves to  be  approaching  the  fulfilment 
of  their  hopes.  Setting  aside  the  party 
of  brilliant  and  eager  Republicans,  it  did 
seem  as  if  France  possessed  in  a  Berryer, 
a  De  Tocqueville,  a  Guizot,  a  Bemusat,  a 
Faucher,  a  Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  a  Fal- 
lon x,  a  Montalembert,  a  Kergolay,  a  De 
Beaumont,  and  a  De  Broglie  the  ten  right- 
eous men  who  might  have  saved  a  city  and 
nation,  could  the  Govern  me  nt  but  be  con- 
fided to  such  hands.  But  property  was 
menaced  by  the  Communistic  tone  of  the 
great  towns,  and  the  party,  so  called,  of 
order,  was,  not  unnaturally,  bent  on  estab- 
lishing a  "  strong  government,"  one  which 
would  secure  property  and  peace.  And 
for  the  ten  righteous  men  we  have  named, 
the  President,  Louis  Napoleon,  had  among 
his  personal  friends  quite  as  many  men  of 
precisely  opposite  description.  They  had 
not  been  so  much  as  named  for  office  in  his 
first  cabinet,  but  not  the  less  had  they 


bided  their  time.  By  a  stroke  of  unexam- 
pled daring  and  rascality  they  possessed 
themselves,  on  one  memorable  morning  in 
December,  of  the  chief  power  and  places 
in  the  State,  and  on  that  day  the  legiti- 
mate career  of  all  honest  and  constitu- 
tional statesmen  in  France  was  ended.  M. 
de  Montalembert's  fate  was  no  exception 
to  the  general  rule.  Not  that  he  alto- 
gether ceased  to  protest.  The  incident  in 
his  life  with  which  the  English  public  is 
most  familiar,  is  his  condemnation  in  No- 
vember 1858  for  articles  published  in  the 
Correspondent,  said  to  contain  "  attacks  on 
universal  suffrage ;  on  the  rights  of  the 
Emperor;  on  the  respect  due  to  the  laws, 
and  to  the  Government  of  the  Emperor," 
while  they  were  also  of  a  nature  to  dis- 
turb the  public  peace.  We  extract  a  por- 
tion of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  account  of  the 
trial  and  its  consequences : 

The  penalties  attached  to  these  accusations 
were  serious;  not  only  were  the  culprits  liable 
to  sentences  of  imprisonment,  varying  from 
three  months  to  five  years,  and  to  fines  varying 
from  600  to  6,000  francs,  but  they  were  sub- 
ject to  a  lasting  surveillance,  and  might  be 
either  expelled  from  French  territory,  or  be  shut 
up  in  some  French  or  Algerian  town.  The  trial 
was  therefore  no  child's  play  to  M.  de  Monta- 
lembert The  court  was  crowded  with  the  best 
and  highest  audience  that  Paris  could  collect. 
To  hear  the  first  of  French  lawyers  plead,  and 
one  of  the'  most  illustrious  of  French  orators 
submit  to  an  examination,  was  enough  to  at- 
tract a  crowd.  .  .  .  M.  de  Montalembert  was 
examined  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  passages  al- 
leged as  libellous —  whether  he  did  not  mean  to 
describe  the  Imperial  Government  by  the  words 
"  the  chronicle"™  of  anti-chambers,  the  atmos- 
phere charged  with  servile  and  corrupt  mias- 
mas," and  whether  he  did  not  imply,  by  saying 
that  he  went  to  breathe  an  air  more  pure,  to 
take  a  bath  of  life  in  free  England,  an  attack 
on  the  institutions  of  his  country.  ...  No  one 
who  has  ever  seen  M.  de  Montalembert  can  haye 
any  difficulty  in  representing  to  himself  the 
curiously  significant  position  in  which  the  fool- 
ish malice  of  his  persecutors  thus  placed  him. 
With  his  imperturbable  composure,  that  "  aris- 
tocratic calm  "  which  his  critics  had  so  often  re- 
marked, he  stood  before  all  Paris,  with  the  curl 
of  sarcasm  about  his  lips,  enjoying,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  this 
unlooked-for  chance  of  adding  a  doable  point  to 
every  arrow  he  had  launched.  .  .  .  The  calm 
gravity  with  which  he  acknowledges  each  damn- 
ing implication  as  an  historical  fact  not  to  be 
denied,  the  suave  and  serious  composure  of  his 
aspect,  the  irresistible  and  undeniable  force  of 
that  polished,  reiteration,  the  ironical  disavowal 
of  any  attack  "  in  the  sense  implied  by  the 
law,'*  all  make  up  the  most  characteristic  pic- 
ture which  could  possibly  be  given  of  the  man. 
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.  .  .  When  be  calmly  repeated  hie  most  moder- 
ate and  gentle  explanation— ■"  I  have  merely 
stated  a  fact;  avertissements  are  Riven;  France 
did  possess  certain  institutions  which  she  pos- 
sesses no  longer  "  — it  is  impossible  not  to  add 
in  imagination  the  gleam  of  the  eye,  the  move- 
ment of  the  calm  lip,  the  sense  of  power  with 
which  this  seemingly  innooent  response  was 
given.  .  .  .  The  Procureur  Imperial  conducted 
the  prosecution,  and  the  distinguished  and  elo- 
quent M.  Berryer  made  a  speech  of  two  hours' 
duration  for  the  defence.  As  to  the  decision, 
of  course  there  could  be  no  doubt  The  defend- 
ants were  found  guilty  upon  the  first  three 
counts;  the  fourth  count,  that  of  having  en- 
deavoured to  disturb  the  publio  peace  by  excit- 
ing citizens  to  hatred  and  contempt  of  each 
other,  was  dropped.  The  sentence  :  six  months 
of  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  8,000  francs  for 
the  Count  de  Montalembert;  one  month's  im- 

Srisonment  and  1,000  francs  of  fine  for  M. 
kraniol,  the  publisher  of  the  CorrespondanL 
The  sentence,  however,  was  followed  by  no 
immediate  enforcement  of  the  penalty.  Monta- 
lembert left  the  court  quietly  on  foot,  a  group  of 
people  momentarily  assembling  in  the  street  to 
gaxe  at  him.  He  appealed  at  onoe,  as  he  had  a 
right,  to  the  superior  court  Before  the  time  for 
the  appeal  was  completed,  the  Emperor  made  an 
effort  to  reclaim  the  ground  whish  had  been  lost 
by  fully  remitting  the  sentence,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  anniversary  of  Decern  per  2.  The  culprit 
bad,  however,  no  mind  to  accept  the  grace  thus 
awarded  to  him,  and  on  the  same  day  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  the  Moniteur : 

41  Paris  :  December  2, 1868. 

"  M.le  Jlw/acf  cur,  — The  Moniteur  of  this 
morning  contains,  in  its  unofficial  part,  a  piece 
of  news  which  I  learned  only  in  reading  it  It 
is  expressed  as  follows :  '  His  Majesty  the  Em- 
peror, on  the  occasion  of  December  2,  remits  to 
Si.  le  Comte  de  Montalembert  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced against  him.'  Condemned  on  Novem- 
ber 24,  I  had  already  appealed  against  the 
sentence.  No  power  in  France,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent moment,  has  any  right  to  remit  a  penalty 
not  yet  definitively  pronounced.  I  am  one  of 
those  who  still  believe  in  justice,  and  do  not 
accept  mercy.  I  beg  you,  and  if  necessary  I 
require  you,  to  publish  this  letter  in  your  next 
number^ 

**  Accept  the  assurance  of  ray  consideration. 

"  CH.   OB  MONTALKMBBKT." 

The  superior  court  decided  the  appeal  on 
December  21.  It  repeated  the  previous  con- 
demnation, but  reduced  the  sentence  from  six  to 
three  months'  imprisonment  The  Emperor, 
however,  a  few  days  later  repeated  his  act  of 
grace,  and  remitted  all  the  penalties  of  Monta- 
lembert M.  Douniol  had  his  fine  of  1,000 
francs  to  pay,  and  thus  the  whole  business 
ended. 

After  this  storm  was  laid  the  compila- 
tion of  his  great  work,  Les  Moines  de 
V Occident  occupied  the  mind  of  Monta- 


lembert; and  his  leisure  was  apt  to  be 
spent  in  journeys  to  countries  whose  sites, 
like  those  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Ger- 
many, were  connected  with  his  book.  Two 
volumes  were  published  in  1860,  and  the 
remaining  ones  appeared  in  1866  and  1867. 

This  history,  or  rather  this  beautiful 
apologia  for  the  monks  of  the  West,  for  the 
evangelists  of  the  Isles,  for  the  civilizers 
of  the  darkest  corners  of  Christendom, 
was  but  the  literary  context  to  a  most  re- 
markable movement  in  France,  a  move- 
ment to  which  the  friends  of  Montalem- 
bert's  youth  gave  the  first  impulse : 

When  Lacordaire  had  been  by  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Avenir,  and  the  disapproval 
of  the  Pope,  thrown  back  upon  his  own 
resources  and  reflections,  it  could  not  be 
but  that  that  ardent  heart  and  ingenious 
head  should  find  another  medium  of  com- 
municating with  society.  To  give  expres- 
sion to  his  love  of  God,  the  supreme  and 
satisfying  passion  of  his  life,  and  to  warn 
a  world  ( for  whose  welfare  he  was  ready 
to  face  any  sacrifice),  that  by  losing  faith 
in  its  God  it  would  die  to  youth,  to  honour, 
and  to  freedom,  were  necessities  to  him. 
From  the  pulpit  of  Notre  Dame  he  de- 
clared them,  and  of  the  many  who  came 
there  to  wonder,  some  certainly  remained 
to  pray.  Yet  he  was  not  satisfied.  What 
was  one  voice  in  this  Babel  of  folly  and 
crime?  and  so  the  priest  who  had  been 
baffled  as  a  reformer  and  a  journalist  grew 
to  think  that  the  presence  of  a  preaching 
order  in  France  would  send  a  quickening 
spirit  through  society.  At  that  epoch  the 
Jesuits  were  the  only  religions  order  re- 
siding in  the  country.  What  if  the  rule  of 
St.  Dominic  could  be  revived,  with  its 
third  estate  of  teachers?  A  place  was 
vacant  in  the  religious  machinery  of  the 
Church  in  France,  and  the  Dominican 
order  would  fill  it ;  then  why  not  adopt  a 
rule  that  had  once  shed  such  lustre?  or 
why  prefer  to  that  rule  some  system  bear- 
ing the  stamp  of  the  nineteenth  century  ? 

•The  confidante  of  this  scheme  was  Ma- 
dame Swetchine,  and  its  first  convert  was 
Requedat,  in  whose  company  we  pee  La- 
cordaire once  more  taking  his  way  to  Rome. 

This  time  the  Pope  was  favourable. 
Lacordaire  assumed,  in  1814  the  garb  of 
the  order,  the  white  and  black  robes  of 
innocence  and  of  penitence,  and  he  began 
a  life  of  monastic  solitude  in  the  Dominican 
convent  of  La  Quercia. 

We  cannot  and  ought  not  here  to  follow 
the  details  of  this  Dominican  revival,  or 
of  its  leader's  career,  from  the  first  tears 
shed  in  the  cell  at  La  Quercia,  to  the  last 
sigh  breathed  in  the  school  of.Sorreze; 
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but  the  8 pint  that  animated  Lacordaire 
and  his  friends  was  the  History  of  the  Monks 
of  the  West  put  into  action ;  set  as  it  were 
to  music,  and  surely  to  no  ordinary  strain. 
Beautiful  as  they  were,  still  truth  compels 
us  to  own  that  lives  like  those  of  Requedat, 
Besson,  and  Piel  were  failures  for  France ; 
for  one  by  one  these  disciples  of  Lacordaire 
withered  into  early  graves ;  Italy  and  Mos- 
soul  keep  their  ashes,  and  their  spirits  rest. 
They  were  of  those  who,  like  the  Pere 
Gratry,  had  early  heard  some  unearthly 
voice  acKure  them :  "  Friend,  come  up 
higher,"  but  alas  1  society  has  not  been 
born  again  through  their  great  devotion, 
their  prayerful  vigils,  or  their  unrepining 
deaths. 

No  trait  of  French  national  character  in 
this  century  is  bo  painful  as  the  want  of 
moral  courage  in  Frenchmen  to  resist  a 
personal  or  a  popular  impulse,  and  in  this 
revival  of  the  conventual  life  we  cannot 
but  see  another  phase  of  the  same  fatal 
evil.  Not  a  contemptible  phase,  but  not 
the  less  a  pernicious  one.  To  escape  from 
the  present  dilemma,  and  to  construct  in 
imagination  a  new  situation  out  of  new 
but  imaginary  elements,  is  not  to  regener- 
ate society,  but  to  make  a  sentimental 
mistake. 

What  was  finest  in  these  men  was  their 
earnest  devotion,  their  readiness  to  sacri- 
fice the  person  to  the  cause,  the  present  to 
the  future,  the  few  for  the  many,  the  life 
for  the  work.  Montalembert,  less  heroic 
than  the  rest,  praised  St.  Bernard,  St.  Ben- 
edict, and  St  Dominic,  and  he  praised  his 
friends;  but  while  he  felt  with  them,  he 
did  not  do  as  they  did.  It  was  only  in 
later  life  that  he  had  to  drink  of  their  cup. 

In  his  house  in  the  Rue  de  Bac,  and  in 
his  chateau  at  Villersexel,  his  daughter 
Catherine  had  grown  up  beside  him.  She 
had  inherited  his  talent;  she  was  gay, 
sweet-tempered,  and  accomplished,  and  her 
appearance  in  society  had  realized  every 
wish  her  father  might  have  formed.  Sud- 
denly she  announced  to  him  her  desire  to 
become  a  nun.  This  daughter  of.  the  his- 
torian of  the  cloister  said  it,  meant  it,  and 
did  it,  for  her  father  could  not  well  refute 
her  arguments.  M.  Cochin  describes  the 
scene  that  took  place  between  them.  "  One 
day  his  charming  and  beloved  child  entered 
that  library  which  all  his  friends  knew  so 
well,  and  said  to  him,  *  I  am  fond  of  every- 
thing around  me.  I  love  pleasure,  wit,  so- 
ciety, and  its  amusements ;  I  love  my  fam- 
ily, my  studies,  my  companions,  my  youth, 
my  life,  my  country ;  but  I  love  God  better 
than  all,  and  I  desire  to  give  myself  to 
Him/    And  when  he  said  to  her,  *  My  child, 


is  there  something  that  grieves  you  ? '  she 
went  to  the  bookshelves,  and  sought  one 
of  the  volumes  in  which  he  has  narrated 
the  history  of  the  monks  of  the  We*t. 
*  It  is  you,'  she  answered, '  who  have  taught 
me  that  withered  hearts  and  weary  souls 
are  not  the  things  which  we  ought  to  offer 
to  God.'  Some  months  after  Mademoiselle 
de  Montalembert  carried  out  her  purpose, 
as  her  father  said.  *  a  sa  grande  desolation.' n 
The  gap  she  left,  in  his  life  was  never  filled 
up;  and  though  Mrs.  Oliphant  says  that 
he  grew  to  forget  his  individual  disappoint- 
ment and  pain  in  seeing  her  useful  and 
happy  in  her  vocation,  no  one  who  saw  him 
could  doubt  but  that  in  giving  her  up  he 
had  given  up  the  light  and  brightness  of 
his  last  years.  They  were  years  of  physi- 
cal suffering,  though  of  unblunted  sympa- 
thies and  of  undimmed  faith.  Death  came  * 
painlessly  and  gently  at  last  on  March  13, 
1870,  to  one  who  was  "cast  in  gentle 
mould,"  and  saved  an  honourable  French 
statesman  from  beholding  the  humiliation 
of  his  beautiful  France  at  the  hands  of  a 
foreign  foe,  and  the  destruction  of  Paris  at 
the  hands  of  the  Commune. 

Those  whom  the  gods  love  die  young; 
yet  even  to  have  died  in  the  spring  of 
1870,  was  to  have  been  spared  much  that 
Montalembert  had  foreseen,  and  that,  in  . 
common  with  the  whole  constitutional  par- 
ty, he  had  been  too  feeble  to  prevent. 

His  youth  had  been  one  of  so  great 
promise,  that  the  question  is  forced  upon 
one,  Why  was  the  after  life  incommensu- 
rate with  it  ?  Why  did  all  those  graces  of 
adolescence  and  enthusiasm  not  ripen  and 
harden  into  a  fuller  stature  of  manly  great- 
ness ?  He  fell  on  evil  days,  and  his  mental 
fibre  was  delicate  in  no  common  degree. 
A  nature  like  this  has  one  great  drawback ; 
it  suffers.  Time  is  needed  to  recover  from 
suffering,  and  way  and  ground  are  both 
lost  during  a  process  which  time  only  can 
accomplish.  The  wound  heals,  as  wounds 
in  all  sound  minds  and  bodies  do  heal,  but 
the  man  starts  again  at  a  disadvantage. 
No  one,  for  example,  who  looked  at  Mon- 
talembert^ face  in  late  life  could  mistake 
for  a  moment  that  he  was  a  man  who  had 
been  shaken  by  mental  as  well  as  physical 
pangs.  Only  less  sensitive  than  De  Toc- 
queville,  his  was  a  temperament  unfitted 
to  succeed.  Only  the  men  of  blood  and 
iron  really  succeed,  for  they  have  no  hesi- 
tations, no  regrets,  no  relentings,  no 
doubts,  and  no  despairs.  But  there  was' 
another  and  a  heavier  cause  for  Montalem- 
bert's  failures.  It  lay  in  what  he  consid- 
ered his  strength,  in  his  utter  subservience 
to  Rome.    In  1870,  and  when  M.  de  Mon- 
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talembert  was,  through  "suffering,  rejoic- 
ing, and  sorrowing,"  slowly  making  his  way 
to  his  rest,  the  agitation  of  the  Papal  In- 
fallibility as  a  write' patente  and  a  dogma 
came  to  a  crisis.  The  almost  dying  man 
wrote  on  February  23th  a  letter,  published 
in  the  Gazette  de  France,  condemning  the 
eager  servility  with  which  Frenchmen  were 
carrying  out  Ultramontane  principles  in 
the  Church.  Yet  in  the  last  days  of  his 
life  the  following  remarkable  conversation 
took  place.  A  visitor  put  a  direct  question 
to  Mem  talembert :  "  If  the  Infallibility  is 
proclaimed,  what  will  you  do ? "  "I  will 
struggle  against  it  as  long  as  I  can."  But 
when  the  question  was  repeated,  "  What 
should  I  do  ?  "  he  said.  "  We  are  always 
told  that  the  Pope  is  a  father;  eh  bien! 
there  are  many  fathers  who  demand  our 
adherence  to  things  very  far  from  our  in- 
clinations and  contrary  to  our  ideas.  In 
such  a  case  the  son  struggles  while  he  can ; 
he  tries  hard  to  persuade  his  father,  dis- 
cusses and  talks  the  matter  over  with  him ; 
but  when  all  is  done,  when  he  sees  no  pos- 
sibility of  succeeding,  but  receives  a  dis- 
tinct refusal,  he  submits.  I  shall  do  the 
same.''    "  You  will  submit  as  far  as  form 

foes;'  you  will  submit  externally.  But 
ow  will  you  reconcile  that  submission 
with  your  ideas  and  convictions?"  "I 
will  make  no  attempt  to  reconcile  them ;  I 
will  simply  submit  my  will,  as  has  to  be 
done  in  respect  to  all  the  other  questions 
of  the  faith.  I  am  not  a  theologian :  it  is 
not  my  part  to  decide  such  matters,  and 
God  does  not  ask  me  to  understand.  He 
asks  me  to  submit  my  will  and  intelligence, 
and  I  will  do  so." 

This  confession  of  his  faith  needs  no 
commentary.  Under  the  circumstances, 
which  painfully  recall  those  of  the  death- 
bed oi  Adolphe  Gratry,  it  can  have  but 
one  explanation.  The  children  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  love  her — through  right 
and  through  wrong  they  love  her  — and  in 
France  no  wonder.  In  an  age  all  chaotic 
she  stands  firm  on  the  rock  of  the  Fisher- 
man's faith.  Vexed  tides  and  contrary 
winds  have  often  wrecked  the  vessel  of  the 
State ;  the  ship  of  the  Church  will  outride 
the  storm.  Society  is  flippant,  godless, 
and  sensual,  but  she  trains  up  Spartan 
sons.  Modern  schools  of  thought  for  the 
"  very  God  "  of  the  Credo,  can  at  best  sub- 
stitute and  acknowledge  an  Unknowable 
and  an  Unknown ;  but  instead  of  a  force 
of  forces,  recognized  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  known,  the  Church  points  to  the  Light 
of  Lights,  as  lightening  every  man  that 
cometh  into  the  world.  Immortality  and 
its  hopes  may  be  fading  out  of  many  minds 


too  gross  to  need  its  promises  or  to  note 
its  foreshadowing^,  but  the  Church  still 
proclaims  as  God's  last,  best  gift  "  the  life 
of  the  world  to  come." 

The  disorders  and  distractions,  the  ig- 
norance, idleness,  and  selfishness  of  mod- 
ern France  might  also  well  have  inclined 
Montalembert  and  his  friends  to  revert 
fondly  to  a  time  when  French  churchmen 
were  supreme  in  polities,  piety,  and 
thought,  till  they  felt  that  the  eclipse  of 
faith  is  the  night  of  a  nation.  What  won- 
der, then,  if  as  French  society  emerged 
from  the  darkness  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury these  men  turned  to  the  Catholic 
Church  as  to  a  fountain  of  rejuvenescence  ? 
And  when,  as  from  the  roots  of  trees  that 
have  been  felled,  Montalembert  saw  fresh 
saplings  spring,  green  with  beauty  and 
with  promise,  what  wonder  that  he  looked 
upon  his  Church  as  the  nursing  mother  of 
society,  saw  with  prophetic  joy  issue  from 
her  "  gates,"  in  unbroken  succession  and  in 
inexhaustible  supply,  "the  servants  and 
the  handmaids  of  God  ?  " 

La  Quercia  bid  fair  at  one  time  to  be  a 
second  Port  Royal.  So  much  the  Catholic 
revivalists  achieved,  but  no  more.  But 
this  revival  of  an  obsolete  monastic  system 
had  to  be  nursed  in  a  foreign  country,  and 
their  scheme  for  the  restoration  of  society 
was  withered  like  the  oak  leaves  from  the 
convent  trees.  False  as  an  anachronism, 
it  was  false  to  common  sense,  and  it  was  in 
its  details  false  to  patriotism. 

Yet  where  the  Avenir  propaganda  had 
been  condemned,  this  plan  received  the 
Papal  sanction,  and  with  all  its  fatal  errors 
it  had  the  delighted  approval  of  M.  de 
Montalembert.  The  Pontiff  probably 
thought  it  harmless,  but  the  statesman 
must  have  failed  to  see  that  it  never  could 
leaven  society  since  it  began  by  renounc- 
ing it,  or  save  a  country  since  the  first  step 
was  to  leave  it.  Why  did  he  fail  to  see 
this  ?  Because  Borne  gives  a  deadly  wine 
to  her  sons;  because  when  integrity  of 
mind  has  once  been  lost,  the  sense  is  lost 
by  which  men  distinguish  truth  from  error. 
Had  these  friends  been  true  in  early  life  to 
the  light  which  was  in  them,  their  lives, 
which  could  not  have  been  more  saintly, 
would  have  been  perhaps  more  stormy  and 
certainly  more  useful.  Given  over  to  a 
strong  delusion,  because  they  persistently- 
preferred  a  system  to  the  truth,  and  to  all 
its  consequences,  their  plan  was  written  on 
water.  It  was  not  the  commencement  of 
a  great  social  work,  but  rather,  when  un- 
derstood aright,  the  expression  of  a  pro- 
found social  despair,  and,  like  despair,  it 
has  had  no  offspring  and  no  future.    The 
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taste  for  conventualism  which  it  has  im- 
ported into  France  is  one  of  the  many  evils 
with  which  French  society  has  now  to  con- 
tend, and  the  cloister  now  receives  many  a 
life  and  too  many  an  endowment  sorely 
needed  in  another  field.  The  extent  to 
which  this  affects  provincial  life  is  perhaps 
not  well  known,  or  much  realized  out  of 
France,  though  it  is  probably  not  unknown 
to  the  acute  statesman  who  has  just  ban- 
ished the  religious  orders  from  the  new 
German  Empire. 

The  staff  of  the  Avenir  and  the  brother- 
hood of  La  Quercia  are  both  now  things 
of  the  past  in  France,  where  events  follow 
each  other  bo  fiercely  fast.  But  her  Church 
is  unqdiet  still.  One  or  two  daring  men 
have  sympathized  with  the  Old*  Catholic 
party  in  Munich,  but  the  Ultramontane 
policy  is  very  vigorous,  and  in  recent  years 
the  private  convictions  of  such  teachers  as 
Dupanloup  and  Adolphe  Gratry  have  ex- 
perienced an  eclipse  like  those  of  Monta- 
lembert.  In  fact,  there  are  at  this  moment 
but  few  rifts  in  the  clouds  that  overhang 
the  future  of  the  Gallican  Church. 


From  Blackwood's  Magaaine/ 
THE  PARISIANS. 

BT  LORD  LYTTOH. 
INTRODUCTORY    CHAPTER. 

They  who  chance  to  have  read  the 
"Coming  Race"  may  perhaps  remember 
that  I,  the  adventurous  discoverer  of  the 
land  without  a  sun,  concluded  the  sketch 
of  my  adventures  by  a  brief  reference  to 
the  malady  which,  though  giving  no  per- 
ceptible notice  of  its  encroachments,  might, 
in  the  opinion  of  my  medical  attendant* 
prove  suddenly  fatal. 

I  had  brought  my  little  book  to  this 
somewhat  melancholy  close  a  few  years 
before  the  date  of  its  publication,  and,  in 
the  meanwhile,  I  was  induced  to  transfer 
my  residence  to  Paris,  in  order  to  place 
myself  under  the  care  of  an  English  physi- 
cian, renowned  for  his  successful  treatment 
of  complaints  analogous  to  my  own. 

I  was  the  more  readily  persuaded  to  un- 
dertake this  journey,  partly  because  I  en- 
joyed a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
eminent  physician  referred  to,  who  had 
commenced  his  career  and  founded  his 
reputation  in  the  United  States,  partly  be- 
cause I  had  become  a  solitary  man,  the  ties 
of  home  broken,  and  dear  friends  of  mine 
were  domiciled  in  Paris,  with  whom  I 
should  be  sure  of  tender  sympathy  and 


cheerful  companionship.  I  had  reason  to  be 
thankful  for  this  change  of  residence :  the 
skill  of  Dr.  C—  soon  restored  me  to 
health.  Brought  much  into  contact  with  va- 
rious circles  of  Parisian  society,  1  became 
acquainted  with  the  persons,  and  a  witness 
of  the  events,  that  form  the  substance  of 
the  tale  I  am  about  to  submit  to  the  pub- 
lic, which  has  treated  my  former  book  with 
so  generous  an  indulgence.  Sensitively 
tenacious  of  that  character  for  strict  and 
unalloyed  veracity  which,  1  flatter  myself, 
my  account  of  the  abodes  and  manners  of 
the  Vril-ya  has  established,  I  could  have 
wished  to  preserve  the  following  narrative 
no  less  jealously  guarded  than  its  prede- 
cessor from  the  vagaries  of  fancy.  But 
Truth  undisguised,  never  welcome  in  any 
civilized  community  above  ground,  is  ex- 
posed at  this  time  to  especial  dangers  in 
raris ;  and  my  life  would  not  be  worth  an 
hour's  purchase  if  I  exhibited  her  in  puris 
naturalibus  to  the  eyes'  of  a  people  wholly 
un familiarized  to  a  spectacle  so  indecorous. 
That  care  for  one's  personal  safety,  which 
is  the  first  duty  of  thoughtful  man,  compels 
me  therefore  to  reconcile  the  appearance 
of  la  Verite  to  the-  bienseances  of  the  pol- 
ished society  in  which  la  Liberie  admits  no 
opinion  not  dressed  after  the  last  fashion. 
Attired  as  fiction,  Truth  may  be  peace- 
fully received ;  and,  despite  the  necessity 
thus  imposed  by  prudence,  I  indulge  the 
modest  hope  that  1  do  not  in  these  pages 
unfaithfully  represent  certain  prominent 
types  of  the  brilliant  population  which  has 
invented  so  many  varieties  of  Koom- 
Posh ;  *  and  even  when  it  appears  hope- 
lessly lost  in  the  slough  of  a  Glek-Nas,  re- 
emerges  fresh  and  lively  as  if  from  an  in- 
vigorating plunge  into  the  Fountain  of 
Youth.  0  Parts,  foyer  des  iddes,  et  ail  du 
monde !  —  animated  contrast  to  the  serene 
tranquility  of  the  Vril-ya,  which,  neverthe- 
less, the  noisiest  philosophers  ever  pre- 
tend to  make  the  goal  of  their  desires  — 
of  all  communities  on  which  shines  the  sun 
and  descend  the  rains  of  heaven,  fertilizing 
alike  wisdom  and  folly,  virtue  and  vice,  in 
every  city  men  have  yet   built   on    this 


•  Koom-Posh,  Glek-Nas.  For  the  derivation  of 
these  terms  and  their  metaphorical  signification,  £ 
must  refer  the  reader  to  the  "  Coming  Race,"  chap- 
ter xil.,  on  the  language  of  the  Vril-ya.  To  those 
who  have  not  read  or  nave  forgotten  that  historical 
composition,  it  may  be  convenient  to  state  briefly 
that  Koom-Posh  with  the  Vril-ya  is  the  name  for 
the  government  of  the  many,  or  the  ascendancy  of 
the  most  ignorant  or  hollow,  and  may  be  loosely 
rendered  Hollow-Bosh.  When  Koom-Posh  degen- 
erates from  popular  ignorance  into  the  popular 
ferocity  which  precede*  its  decease,  the  name  for 
that  state  of  things  is  Glek-Nas  —  via.,  the  universal 
fttrUb-rok 
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earth,  may  est  thou,  O  Paris,  be  the  last  to 
brave  the  wands  of  the  Coming  Race  and 
be  reduced  into  cinders  for  the  sake  of  the 
common  good  !  TiSH. 

Paris,  August  28,  1872. 


THE  PARISIANS. 
BOOK  FIRST.  —  CHAPTER  L 

It  was  a  bright  day  in  the  early  spring 
of  1869. 

All  Paris  seemed  to  have  tamed  oat  to 
enjoy  itself.  The  Tuileries,  the  Champs 
Elysees,  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  swarmed 
with  idlers.  A  stranger  might  have  won- 
dered where  Toil  wa,  at  work,  and  in  what 
nook  Poverty  lurked  concealed.  A  mil- 
lionaire from  the  London  Exchange,  as  he 
looked  round  on  the  magasins,  the  equi- 
pages, the  dresses  of  the  women  ;  as  he  in- 
quired the  prices  in  the  shops  and  the  rent 
of  apartments,  —  might  have  asked  him- 
self, in  envious  wonder  "  How  on  earth  do 
those  gay  Parisians  live  ?  What  is  their 
fortune  ?    Where  does  it  come  from  ? 

As  the  day  declined,  many  of  the  scat- 
tered loungers  crowded  into  the  Boule- 
vards ;  the  cafes  and  restaurants  began  to 
light  up. 

About  this  time  a  young  man,  who  might 
be  some  five  or  six  and  twenty,  was  walk- 
ing along  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  heed- 
ing little  the  throng  through  which  he 
glided  his  solitary  way  :  there  was  that  in 
his  aspect  and  bearing  which  caught  atten- 
tion. He  looked  a  somebody ;  but  though 
unmistakably  a  Frenchman,  not  a  Parisian. 
His  dress  was  not  in  the  prevailing  mode, 
—  to  a  practised  eye  it  betrayed  the  taste 
and  the  cut  of  a  provincial  tailor.  His 
gait  was  not  that  of  the  Parisian  —  less 
lounging,  more  stately  ;  and,  unlike  the 
Parisian,  he  seemed  indifferent  to  the  gaze 
of  others. 

Nevertheless  there  was  about  him  that 
air  of  dignity  or  distinction  which  those 
who  are  reared  from  their  cradle  in  the 
pride  of  birth  acquire  so  unconsciously 
that  it  seems  hereditary  and  inborn.  It 
must  also  be  confessed  that  the  young  man 
himself  was  endowed  with  a  considerable 
share  of  that  nobility  which  Nature  capri- 
ciously distributes  among  her  favourites, 
with  little  respect  for  their  pedigree  and 
blazon  —  the  nobility  of  form  and  face. 
He  was  tall  and  well-shaped,  with  graceful 
length  of  limb  and  fall  of  shoulders ;  his 
face  was  handsome,  of  the  purest  type  of 
French  masculine  beauty  — the  nose  in- 
clined to  be  aquiline,  and  delicately  thin, 
with  finely-cut  open  nostrils ;  the  complex- 
ion clear,  the  eyes  large,  of  a  light  hazel, 


with  dark  lashes,  the  hair  of  a  chestnut 
brown,  with  no  tint  of  auburn,  the  beard 
and  moustache  a  shade  darker,  clipped 
short,  not  disguising  the  outline  of  lips, 
which  were  now  compressed,  as  if  smiles 
had  of  late  been  unfamiliar  to  them ;  yet 
such  compression  did  not  seem  in  harmony 
with  the  physiognomical  character  -of 
their  formation,  which  was  that  assigned 
by  Lavate.r  to  temperaments  easily  moved 
to  gaiety  and  pleasure. 

Another  gentleman,  about  his  own  age, 
coming  quickly  out  of  one  of  the  streets  of 
the  Chaussee  d'Antin,  brushed  close  by 
the  stately  pedestrian  above  described, 
caught  sight  of  his  countenance,  stopped 
short,  and  exclaimed,  "Alain ! "  The  per- 
son thus  abruptly  accosted  turned  his  eye 
tranquilly  on  the  eager  face,  of  which  all 
the  lower  part  was  enveloped  in  black 
beard;  and  slightly  lifting  his  hat,  with  a 
gesture  of  the  head  that  implied, "  Sir.  you 
are  mistaken;  I  have  not  the  honour  to 
know  you,"  continued  his  slow  indifferent 
way.  The  would-be  acquaintance  was  not 
so  easily  rebuffed.  "Peste"  said  he,  be- 
tween his  teeth,  "  I  am  certainly  right.  He 
is  not  much  altered  —  of  course  I  am;  ten 
years  of  Paris  would  improve  an  orang- 
outang/' Quickening  his  step,  and  regain- 
ing the  side  of  the  man  he  had  called 
"  Alain,"  he  said,  with  a  well-bred  mixture 
of  boldness  and  courtesy  in  his  tone  and 
countenance  — 

"  Ten  thousand  pardons  if  I  am  wrong. 
But  surely  I  accost  Alain  de  Kerouec,  son 
of  the  Marquis  de  Rochebriant." 

"  True,  sir ;  but " 

"But  you  do  not  remember  me,  yogr 
old  college  friend,  Frederic  Lemercier?* 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  "  cried  Alain,  cordially* 
and  with  an  animation  which  changed  tb«" 
whole  character  of  his  countenance.  "  My 
dear  Frederic,  my  dear  friend,  this  is  in- 
deed good  fortune !  So  you,  too,  ire  at 
Paris  ?  " 

"  Of  course ;  and  you  ?  Just  come,  I 
perceive^"  he  added,  somewhat  satirically, 
as,  linking  bis  arm  in  his  new-found 
friend's,  he  glanced  at  the  cut  of  that 
friend's  coat-collar. 

"  I  have  been  here  a  fortnight,"  replied 
Alain. 

"  Hem  I  I  suppose  you  lodge  in  the  old 
Hotel  de  Rochebriant.  I  passed  it  yester- 
day, admiring  its  vast  facade,  little  think- 
ing you  were  its  inmate." 

"  Neither  am  I ;  the  hotel  does  not  be- 
long to  me  —  it  was  sold  some  years  ago 
by  my  father." 

"  Indeed !  I  hope  your  father  got  a  good 
price  for  it ;  those  grand  hotels  have  tre- 
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bled  their  value  within  the  last  five  years. 
And  how  is  your  father  V  Still  the  same 
polished  grand  seigneur  t  I  never  saw  him 
out  once,  yon  know ;  and  I  shall  never  for- 
get his  smile,  style  grand  monarque,  when 
he  patted  me  on  the  head  and  tipped  me 
ten  napoleons." 

"My  father  is  no  more,"  said  Alain, 
gravely ;  "  he  has  been  dead  nearly  three 
years." 

44  Ciel !  forgive  me,  I  am  greatly  shocked. 
Heml  bo  you  are  now  the  Marquis  de 
Bochebriant,  a  great  historical  name, 
worth  a  large  sum  in  the  market.  Few 
such  names  left.  Superb  place  your  old 
chateau,  is  it  not  ?  " 

44  A  superb  place,  No  —  a  venerable  ruin, 
Yes  1 " 

44  Ah,  a  ruin !  so  much  the  better.  All 
the  bankers  are  mad  After  ruins  —  bo 
charming  an  amusement  to  restore  them. 
Ton  will  restore  yours,  without  doubt.  I 
will  introduce  yon  to  such  an  architect ! 
has  the  moyen  dge  at  his  finger's  ends. 
Dear  —  but  a  genius." 

The  young  Marquis  smiled  —  for  since 
he  had  found  a  college  friend,  his  face 
showed  that  it  could  smile;  smiled,  but 
not  cheerfully,  and  answered  — 

44 1  have  no  intention  to  restore  Boche- 
briant. The  walls  are  solid;  they  have 
weathered  the  storms  of  six  centuries ; 
they  will  last  my  time,  and  with  me  the 
race  perishes." 

44  Bah  1  the  race  perish,  indeed !  you  will 
marry.  Parlez-moi  de  pa  —  you  could  not 
come  to  a  better  man.  I  have  a  list  of 
all  the  heiresses  at  Paris,  bound  in  russia 
leather.  You  may  take  your  choice  out 
of  twenty.  Ah,  if  I  were  but  a  Boche- 
briant! It  is  an  infernal  thing  to  come 
into  the  world  a  Lemercier.  I  am  a  demo- 
crat, of  course.  A  Lemercier  would  be  in 
a  false  position  if  he  were  not.  But  if  any 
one  would  leave  me  twenty  acres  of  land, 
with  some  antique  right  to  the  De  and  a 
title,  faith,  would  not  I  be  an  aristocrat, 
and  stand  up  for  my  order?  But  now  we 
have  met,  pray  let  us  dine  together.  Ah ! 
no  doubt  you  are  engaged  every  day  for  a 
month*  A  Bochebriant  just  new  to  Paris 
mast  be  fete  by  all  the  Faubourg." 

44  No,"  answered  Alain,  simply  — "  I  am 
not  engaged ;  my  range  of  acquaintance 
is  more  circumscribed  than  you  suppose." 

44  So  much  the  better  for  me.  I  am  luck- 
ily disengaged  to-day,  which  is  not  often 
the  case,  for  I  am  in  some  request  in  my 
own  set,  though  it  is  not  that  of  the  Fau- 
bourg. Where  shall  we  dine?  —  at  the 
Troi«  Freres  ?  " 

44  Wherever  yon  please.    I  know  no  res- 
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taurant  at  Paris  except  a  very  ignoble  one, 
close  by  my  lodging." 
44  A  propos,  where  do  you  lodge  ?  " 
44  Bue  de  PUniversite,  Numero  — ." 
44  A  fine  Btreet,  but  triste.  If  you  have 
no  longer  your  family  hotel,  you  have  no 
excuse  to  linger  in  that  museum  of  mum- 
mies, the  Faubourg  St.  Germain ;  you  must 
go  into  one  of  the  new  quarters  by  the 
Champs  Elysees.  Leave  it  to  me  ;  Til 
find  you  a  charming  apartment.  I  know 
one  to  be  had  at  a  bargain  —  a  bagatelle 
—  500  naps  a-year.  Cost  you  about  two 
or  three  thousand  more  to  furnish  tolera- 
bly, not  showily.  Leave  all  to  me.  In 
three  days  you  shall  be  settled.  A  pro- 
pos  I  horses  1  You  must  have  English  ones. 
How  many  ?  —  three  for  the  saddle,  two 
for  your  coupe*?  I'll  find  them  for  you.  I 
will  write  to  London  to-morrow.  Reese 
(Bice)  is  your  man." 

44  Spare  yourself  that  trouble,  my  dear 
Frederic.  I  keep  no  horses  and  no  coupe. 
I  shall  not  change  my  apartment."  As  he 
said  this,  Bochebriant  drew  himself  up 
somewhat  haughtily. 

44  Faith,"  thought  Lemercier,  "  is  it  pos- 
sible that  the  Marquis  is  poor?  No.  I 
have  always  heard  that  the  Bochebriants 
were  among  the  greatest  proprietors  in 
Bretagne.  Most  likely,  with  all  his  inno- 
cence of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  he 
knows  enough  of  it  to  be  aware  that  I, 
Frederic  Lemercier,  am  not  the  man  to 
patronize  one  of  its  greatest  nobles.  Sacre 
bleu!  if  I  thought  that;  if  he  meant  to 
give  himself  airs  to  me,  his  old  college 
friend  —  I  would  —  I  would  call  him  out." 
Just  as  M.  Lemercier  had  come  to  that 
bellicose  resolution,  the  Marquis  said,  with 
a  smile,  which,  though  frank,  was  not  with- 
out a  certain  grave  melancholy  m  its  ex- 
Fression, 44  My  dear  Frederic,  pardon  me  if 
seem  to  receive  your  friendly  offers  un- 
graciously. But  believe  that  I  have  rea- 
sons you  will  approve  for  leading  at  Paris 
a  life  which  you  certainly  will  not  envy ; " 
then,  evidently  desirous  to  change  the  sub- 
ject, he  said  in  a  livelier  tone, 44  But  what  a 
marvellous  city  this  Paris  of  ours  is !  Re- 
member I  had  never  seen  it  before :  it 
burst  on  me  like  a  city  in  the  Arabian 
Nights  two  weeks  ago.  And  that  which 
strikes  me  most  —  I  say  it  with  regret  and 
a  pang  of  conscience  —  is  certainly  not 
the  Paris  of  former  times,  but  that  Paris 
which  M.  Buonaparte  —  I  beg  pardon, 
which  the  Emperor  —  has  called  up  around 
him,  and  identified  for  ever  with  his  reign. 
It  is  what  is  new  in  Paris  that  strikes  and 
enthrals  me.  Here  I  see  the  life  of  France, 
and  I  belong  to  her  tombs  1 " 
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"I  don't  quite  understand  you/'  said 
Lemercier.  "If  you  think  that  because 
your  father  and  grandfather  were  Legit- 
imists, you  have  not  the  fair  field  of  living 
ambition  open  to  you  under  the  Empire, 
you  never  were  more  mistaken.  Mot/en 
dge,  and  even  rococo,  are  all  the  rage. 
You  have  no  idea  bow  valuable  your  name 
would  be  either  at  the  Imperial  Court  or 
in  a  Commercial  Company.  But  with  your 
fortune  you  are  independent  of  ail  but 
fashion  and  the  Jockey  Club.  And  Apropos 
of  that,  pardon  me  —  what  villain  made 
your  coat?  —  let  me  know;  I  will  de- 
nounce him  to  the  police." 

Half  amused,  half  amazed,  •  Alain  Mar- 

S[uis  de  Rochebriant  looked  at  Frederic 
^emercier  much  as  a  good-tempered  lion 
may  look  upon  a  lively  poodle  who  takes 
a  liberty  with  his  mane,  and,  after  a  pause, 
he  replied  curtly,  "  The  clothes  I  wear  at 
Paris  were  made  in  firetagne ;  and  if  the 
name  of  Rochebriant  be  of  any  value  at 
all  in  Paris,  which  I  doubt,  let  me  trust 
that  it  will  make  me  acknowledged  as  gen- 
tilhomme,  whatever  my  taste  in  a  coat,  or 
whatever  the  doctrines  of  a  club  composed 
—  of  jockeys." 

"  Ha,  ha ! "  cried  Lemercier,  freeing  him- 
self from  the  arm  of  his  friend,  and  laugh- 
ing the  more  irresistibly  as  he  encountered 
the  grave  look  of  the  Marquis.  "  Pardon 
me  —  I  can't  help  it  —  the  Jockey  Club  — 
composed  of  jockeys  I  —  it  is  too  much  1  — 
the  best  joke  1  My  dear  Alain,  there  is 
some  of  the  best  blood  of  Europe  in  the 
Jockey  Club ;  they  would  exclude  a  plain 
bourgeois  like  me.  But  it  is  all  the  same ; 
in  one  respect  you  are  quite  right.  Walk 
in  a  blouse  if  you  please  —  you  are  still 
Rochebriant  —  you  would  only  be  called 
eccentric.  Alas  1  I  am  obliged  to  send  to 
London  for  my  pantaloons ;  that  comes  of 
being  a  Lemercier.  But  here  we  are  in 
the  Palais  Royal." 

CHAPTER  H. 

The  salons  of  the  Trois  Freres  were 
crowded  —  our  friends  found  a  table  with 
some  little  difficulty.  Lemercier.  proposed 
a  private  cabinet,  which,  for  some  reason 
known  to  himself,  the  Marquis  declined. 

Lemercier  spontaneously  and  unrequest- 
ed  ordered  the  dinner  and  the  wines. 

While  waiting  for  their  oysters,  with 
which  when  in  season,  French  bon-vioants 
usually  commence  their  dinner,  Lemercier 
looked  round  the  salon  with  that  air  of 
inimitable,  scrutinizing,  superb  imperti- 
nence which  distinguishes  the  Parisian 
dandy.  Some  of  the  ladies  returned  his 
glance  coquettishly,  for  Lemercier  was  beau 


garcon;  others  turned  aside  indignantly 
and  muttered  something  to  the  gentlemen 
dining  with  them.  The  said  gentlemen, 
when  old,  shook  their  heads,  and  continued 
to  eat  unmoved;  when  young,  turned 
briskly  round,  and  looked  at  first  fiercely 
at  M.  Lemercier,  but,  encountering  his  eye 
through  the  glass  which  he  had  screwed 
into  its  socket  —  noticing  the  hardihood 
of  his  countenance  and  the  squareness  of 
his  shoulders  —  even  they  turned  back  to 
the  tables,  shook  their  heads  and  continued 
to  eat  unmoved,  just  like  the  old  ones. 

"  Ah  ! n  cried  Lemercier,  suddenly,  "here 
comes  a  man  you  should  know,  mon  cher. 
He  will  tell  you  .how  to  place  your  money 
—  a  rising  man  —  a  coming  man  —  a  future 
minister.  Ahl  bon-jour,  Duplessis,  bon- 
jour"  kissing  his  hand  to  a  gentleman  who 
had  just  entered,  and  was  looking  about 
him  for  a  seat.  He  was  evidently  well 
and  favourably  known  at  the  Trois  Freres. 
The  waiters  had  flocked  round  him,  and 
were  pointing  to  a  table  by  the  window, 
which  a  saturnine  Englishman,  who  had 
dined  off  a  beef-steak  and  potatoes,  was 
about  to  vacate. 

Mods.  Duplessis,  having  first  assured 
himself,  like  a  prudent  man,  that  his  table 
was  secure,  having  ordered  his  oysters,  his 
chablis,  and  his  potage  a  la  bisque,  now 
paced  calmly .  and  slowly  across  the  salon, 
and  halted  before  Lemercier. 

Here  let  me  pause  for  a  moment,  and 
give  the  reader  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  two 
Parisians. 

Frederic  Lemercier  is  dressed,  some- 
what too  showily,  in  the  extreme  of  the 
prevalent  fashion.  He  wears  a  superb  pin 
in  his  cravat  —  a  pin  worth  2000  franca ; 
he  wears  rings  on  his  fingers,  breloques  to 
his  watch-chain.  He  has  a  warm  though 
dark  complexion,  thick  black  eyebrows, 
full  lips,  a  nose  somewhat  turned  up,  but 
not  Bmall,  very  fine  large  dark  eyes,  a  bold, 
open,  somewhat  impertinent  expression  of 
countenance  —  withal  decidedly  handsome, 
thanks  to  colouring,  youth,  and  vivacity 
of  "regard." 

Lucien  Duplessis,  bending  over  the  table, 
glancing  first  with  curiosity  at  the  Mar- 
quis de  Rochebriant,  who  leans  his  cheek 
on  4ns  hand  and  seems  not  to  notice  him, 
then  concentrating  his  attention  on  Fred- 
eric Lemercier,  who  sits  square  with  his 
hands  clasped  —  Lucien  Duplessis  is  some- 
where between  forty  and  fifty,  rather  below 
the  middle  height,  slender  but  not  slight— 
what  in  English  phrase  is  called  "  wiry.'1 
He  is  dressed  with  extreme  simplicity  i 
black  frock-coat  buttoned  up ;  black  cra- 
vat worn  higher  than  men  who  follow  the 
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fashions  wear  their  neckcloths  nowadays ; 
a  hawk '8  eye  and  a  hawk's  beak ;  hair  of  a 
dull  brown,  very  short,  and  wholly  with- 
out carl;  his  cheeks  thin  and  smoothly 
shaven,  but  he  wears  a  moustache  and  im- 
perial, plagiarised  from  those  of  his  sov- 
ereign and,  like  all  plagiarisms,  carrying 
the  borrowed  beauty  to  extremes,  so  that 
the  pointer  of  moustache  and  imperial, 
stiffened  and  sharpened  by  cosmetics 
which  must  have  been  composed  of  iron, 
looked  like  three  long  stings  guarding  lip 
and  jaw  from  invasion;  a  pale  olive-brown 
complexion ;  eyes  small,  deep-sunk,  calm, 
piercing ;  his  expression  of  face  at  first 
glance  not  striking,  except  for  quiet  im- 
movability. Observed  more  heed  fully,  the 
expression  was  keenly  intellectual — de- 
termined about  the  lips,  calculating  about 
the  brows :  altogether  the  face  of  no  ordi- 
nary man,  and  one  not,  perhaps,  without 
fine  and  high  qualities,  concealed  from  the 
general  gaze  by  habitual  reserve,  but  jus- 
tifying the  confidence  of  those  whom  he 
admitted  into  his  intimacy. 

"  Ah,  mon  cher"  said  Lemercier,  "  you 
promised  to  call  on  me  yesterday  at  two 
o'clock.  I  waited  in  for  you  half  an  hour ; 
you  never  came." 

"  No ;  I  went  first  to  the  Bourse.  The 
shares  in  that  Company  we  spoke  of  have 
fallen ;  they  will  fall  much  lower  —  foolish 
to  buy  in  yet ;  so  the  object  of  my  calling 
on  you  was  over.  I  took  it  for  granted 
you  would  not  wait  if  I  failed  my  appoint- 
ment.   Do  you  go  to  the  opera  to-night  ?  " 

"I  think  not  —  nothing  worth  going  for; 
besides,  I  have  found  an  old  friend  to 
whom  I  consecrate  this  evening.  Let  me 
introduce  you  to  the  Marquis  de  Roche- 
briant    Alain,  M.  Duplessis." 

The  two  gentlemen  bowed. 

"  I  had  the  honour  to  be  known  to  Mon- 
sieur your  father,"  said  Duplessis 

"  Indeed,"  returned  Rochebriant.  u  He 
had  not  visited  Paris  for  many  years  be- 
fore he  died." 

"  It  was  in  London  I  met  him,  at  the 
house  of  the  Russian  Princess  C ." 

The  Marquis  coloured  high,  inclined  his 
head  gravely,  and  made  no  reply.  Here 
the  waiter  brought  the  oysters  and  the 
chablis,  and  Duplessis  retired  to  his  own 
table. 

•  "  That  is  the  most  extraordinary  man," 
said  Frederic,  as  he  squeezed  the  lemon 
over  his  oysters,  "ana  very  much  to  be 
admired." 

u  How  so  I  I  see  nothing  at  least  to  ad- 
mire in  his  face,"  said  the  Marquis,  with 
the  bluntness  of  a  provincial. 

"His   face.    Ah!  you  are  a  Legitimist' 


—  party  prejudice.  He  dresses  his  face 
after  the  Emperor ;  in  itself  a  very  clever 
face,  surely." 

"  Perhaps,  but  not  an  amiable  one.  He 
looks  like  a  bird  of  prey." 

"  All  clever  men  are  birds  of  prey.  The 
eagles  are  the  heroeB,  and  the  owls  the 
sages.  Duplessis  is  not  an  eagle  nor  an 
owl.  I  should  rather  call  him  a  falcon, 
except  that  I  would  not  attempt  to  hood- 
wink him." 

"  Call  him  what  you  will,1'  said  the  Mar- 
quis, indifferently ;  "  M.  Duplessis  can  be 
nothing  to  me." 

"I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,"  answered 
Frederic,  somewhat  nettled  by  the  phlegm 
with  which  the  Provincial  regarded  the 
pretensions  of  the  Parisian.  "Duplessis, 
1  repeat  it,  is  an  extraordinary  man* 
Though  untitled,  he  descends  from  your 
old  aristocracy ;  in  fact,  I  believe,  as  his 
name  shows,  from  the  same  stem  as  the 
Richelieus.  His  father  was  a  great  scholar, 
and  I  believe  he  has  read  much  himself. 
Might  have  taken  to  literature  or  the  bar, 
but  his  parents  died  fearfully  poor;  and 
some  distant  relations  in  commerce  took 
charge  of  him,  and  devoted  his' talents  to 
the  Bourse.  Seven  years  ago  he  lived  in  a 
single  chamber,  au  quatrieme,  near  the  Lux- 
embourg. He  has  now  a  hotel,  not  large 
but  charming,  in  the  Champs  Eiys&s, 
worth  at  least  600,000  francs.  Nor  has  he- 
made  his  own  fortune  alone,  but  that  of 
many  others ;  some  of  birth  as  high  as  your 
own.  He  has  the  genius  of  riches,  and 
knocks  off  a  million  as  a  poet  does  an  ode, 
by  the  force  of  inspiration.  He  is  hand- 
in-glove  with  the  Ministers,  and  has  been 
invited  to  Compiegne  by  the  Emperor. 
You  will  find  him  very  useful." 

Alain  made  a  slight  movement  of  incred- 
ulous dissent,  and  changed  the  conversa- 
tion to  reminiscences  of  old  schoolboy 
days. 

The  dinner  at  length  came  to  a  close. 
Frederic  rang  for  the  bill  —  glanced  over 
it.  "  Fifty-nine  francs,"  said  he,  carelessly 
flinging  down  his  napoleon  and  a  half. 
The  Marquis  silently  drew  forth  his  purse 
and  extracted  the  same  sum. 

When  they  were  out  of  the  restaurant, 
Frederic  proposed  adjourning  to  his  own 
rooms.  "I  can  promise  you  an  excellent 
cigar,  one  of  a  box  given  to  me  by  an  in- 
valuable young  Spaniard  attached  to  the 
Embassy  here.  Such  cigars  are  not  to  be 
had  at  Paris  for  money,  nor  even  for  love, 
seeing  that  women,  however  devoted  and 
generous,  never  offer  you  anything  better 
than  a  cigarette.  Such  cigars  are  only  to  be 
had  for  friendship.    Friendship  is  a  jewel." 
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"I  never  smoke,"  answered  the  Mar- 
quis, "  but  I  shall  be  charmed  to  come  to 
your  rooms;  only  don't  let  me  encroach 
on  your  good-nature.  Doubtless  you  have 
engagements  for  the  evening/' 

"  None  till  eleven  o'clock,  when  I  have 
promised  to  go  to  a  soiree  to  which  I  do 
not  offer  to  take  you ;  for  it  is  one  of  those 
Bohemian  entertainments  at  which  it 
would  do  you  harm  in  the  Faubourg  to 
assist  —  at  least  until  you  have  made  good 
your  position.  Let  me  see,  is  not  the 
Duchesse  de  Tarascon  a  relation  of 
yours  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  my  poor  mother's  first  cousin." 

"  I  congratulate  you.  Trh  grande  dame. 
She  will  launch  you  in  puro  c<xlo>  as  Juno 
might  have  launched  one  of  her  young 
peacocks.*1 

"  There  has  been  no  acquaintance  be- 
tween our  houses,"  returned  the  Marquis, 
dryly,  "  since  the  mesalliance  of  her  second 
nuptials." 

"Mesalliance!  second  nuptials!  Her 
second  husband  was  the  Duke  de  Taras- 
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con. 

"A  duke  of  the  First  Empire  —  the 
grandson  of  a  butcher." 

"  Diable !  you  are  a  severe  genealogist, 
Monsieur  le  Marquis.  How  can  you  con- 
sent to  walk  arm-in-arm  with  me,  whose 
great-grandfather  supplied  bread  to  the 
same  army  to  which  the  Duke  de  Tarascon's 
grandfather  furnished  the  meat  ?  " 

"My  dear  Frederic,  we  two  have  an 
equal  pedigree,  for  our  friendship  dates 
from  the  same  hour.  I  do  not  blame  the 
Duchesse  de  Tarascon  for  marrying  the 
grandson  of  a  butcher,  but  for  marrying 
the  son  of  a  man  made  duke  by  an  usurp- 
er. She  abandoned  the  faith  of  her  house 
and  the  cause  of  her  sovereign.  There- 
fore her  marriage  is  a  blot  on  our  scutch- 
eon," 

Frederic  raised  his  eyebrows,  but  had 
the  tact  to  pursue  the  subject  no  farther. 
He  who  interferes  in  the  quarrels  of  rela- 
tions must  pass  through  life  without  a 
friend. 

The  young  men  now  arrived  at  Lemer- 
cier's  apartment,  an  entresol  looking  on  the 
Boulevard  des  Italiens,  consisting  of  more 
rooms  than  a  bachelor  generally  requires ; 
and  though  low-pitched,  of  good  di- 
mensions, decorated  and  furnished  with  a 
luxury  which  really  astonished  the  pro- 
vincial, though,  witlj  the  high-bred  pride 
of  an  Oriental,  he  suppressed  every  sign 
of  surprise. 

Florentine  cabinets  freshly  retouched 
by  the  exquisite  skill  of  Mombro,  costly 
specimens  of  old  Sevres  and  Limoges ;  pic- 


tures and  bronzes  and  marble  statuettes  — 
all  well  chosen  and  of  great  price,  reflect- 
ed from  mirrors  in  Venetian  frames  — 
made  a  coup  cTceil  very  favourable  to  that 
respect  which  the  human  mind  pays  to  the 
evidences  of  money.  Nor  was  comfort 
less  studied  than  splendour.  Thick  carpets 
covered  the  floors,  doubled  and  quilted 
portikres  excluded  all  draughts  from  chinks 
in  the  doors.  Having  allowed  his  friend 
a  few  minutes  to  contemplate  and  admire 
the  salle  a  manger  and  salon  which  con- 
stituted his  more  state  apartments,  Fred- 
eric then  conducted  him  into  a  small  cabi- 
net, fitted  up  with  scarlet  cloth  and  gold 
fringes,  whereon  were  artistically  arranged 
trophies  of  Eastern  weapons  and  Turkish 
pipes  ^with  amber  mouth-pieces. 

There  placing  the  Marquis  at  ease  on  a 
divan,  and  flinging  himself  on  another,  the 
Parisian  exquisite  ordered  a  valet,  well 
dressed  as  himself,  to  bring  coffee  and 
liqueurs ;  and  after  vainly  pressing  one  of 
his  matchless  cigars  on  his  friend,  indulged 
in  his  own  Regalia. 

"They  are  ten  years  old,"  said  Fred- 
eric, with  a  tone  of  compassion  at  Alain's 
self-inflicted  loss — "ten  years  old.  Born 
therefore  about  the  year  in  which  we 
two  parted." 

"  When  you  were  so  hastily  summoned 
from  college,'*  said  the  Marquis,  "  by  the 
news  of  your  father's  illness.  We  ex- 
pected you  back  in  vain.  Have  you  been 
at  Paris  ever  since  ?  " 

"Ever  since;  my  poor  father  died  of 
that  illness.  His  fortune  proved  much 
larger  than  was  suspected  —  my  share 
amounted  to  an  income  from  investments 
in  stocks,  houses,  &c.,  to  upwards  of  60,- 
000  francs  a-year;  and  as  I  wanted  six 
years  to  my  majority,  of  course  the  capital 
on  attaining  my  majority  would  be  in- 
creased by  accumulation.  My  mother  de- 
sired to  keep  me  near  her ;  my  uncle,  who 
was  joint  guardian  with  her,  looked  with 
disdain  on  our  poor  little  provincial  cot- 
tage ;  so  promising  an  heir  should  acquire 
his  finishing  education  under  masters  at 
Paris.  Long  before  I  was  of  age,  I  was  initi- 
ated into  politer  mysteries  of  our  capital 
than  those  celebrated  by  Eugene  Sue. 
When  I  took  possession  of  my  fortune  five 
years  ago,  I  was  considered  a  Croesus ;  and 
really  for  that  patriarchal  time  I  was 
wealthy.  Now,  alas !  my  accumulations  have 
vanished  iu  my  outfit ;  and  60,000  francs  a- 
year  is  the  least  a  Parisian  can  live  upon. 
It  is  not  only  that  all  prices  have  fabu- 
lously increased,  but  that  the  dearer  things 
become,  the  better  people  live.  When  I 
first  came  out,  the  world  speculated  upon 
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me ;  now,  in  order  to  keep  my  standing,  I 
am  forced  to  speculate  on  the  world. 
Hitherto  I  have  not  lost ;  Duplessis  let  me 
into  a  few  good  things  this  year,  worth 
100,000  francs  or  so.  Croesus  consulted 
the  Delphic  Oracle.  Duplessis  was  not 
alive  in  the  time  of  Croesua,  or  Croesus 
would  have  consulted  Duplessis." 

Here  there  was  a  ring  at  the  outer  door 
of  the  apartment,  and  in  another  minute 
the  valet  ushered  in  a  gentleman  some- 
where about  the  age  of  thirty,  of  prepos- 
sessing countenance,  and  with  the  indefin- 
able air  of  good-breeding  and  usage  du 
monde.  Frederic  started  up  to  greet  cor- 
dially the  new-comer,  and  introduced  him 
to  the  Marquis  under  the  name  of  "  Sare 
Grarra-Varn." 

"  Decidedly,"  said  the  visitor,  as  he  took 
off  his  paletot  and  seated  himself  beside 
the  Marquis — "decidedly,  my  dear  Le- 
mercier," said  he,  in  very  correct  French, 
and  with  the  true  Parisian  accent  and  in- 
tonation. "You  Frenchmen  merit  that 
praise  for  polished  ignorance  of  the  lan- 
guage of  barbarians  which  a  distinguished 
historian  bestows  on  the  ancient  Romans. 
Permit  me,  Marquis,  to  submit  to  you  the 
consideration  whether  Grarm  Yarn  is  a 
fair  rendering  of  my  name  as  truthfully 
printed  on  this  card." 

The  inscription  on  the  card,  thus  drawn 
from  its  case  and  placed  in  Alain's  hand, 
was— 

Mr.  Graham  Vane, 

No..  —  Rue  D'Anjou. 

The  Marquis  gazed  at  it  as  he  might  on  a 
hieroglyphic,  and  passed  it  on  to  Lemer- 
cier  in  discreet  silence. 

That  gentleman  made  another  attempt 
at  the  barbarian  appellation. 

"  '  Grar — ham  Varne.'  C'estca !  I  tri- 
umph 1  all  difficulties  yield  to  French  en- 
ergy." 

Here  the  coffee  and  liqueurs  were 
served ;  and  after  a  short  pause  the  Eng- 
lishman, who  had  very  quietly  been  ob- 
serving the  silent  Marquis,  turned  to  him 
and  said :  "  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  I  presume 
it  was  your  father  whom  I  remember  as  an 
acquaintance  of  my  own  father  at  Ems.  It 
is  many  years  ago;  I  was  but  a  child. 
The  Count  de  Chambord  was  then  at  that 
enervating  little  spa  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Countess's  health.  If  our  friend  Lemer- 
cier  does  not  mangle  your  name  as  he  does 
mine,  I  understand  him  to  say  that  you 
are  the  Marquis  de  Rochebriant." 

"  That  is  my  name :  it  pleases  me  to 
hear  that  my  father  was  among  those  who 
flocked  to  Ems  to  do  homage  to  the  royal 


personage  who  deigns  to  assume  the  title 
of  Count  de  Chambord." 

"My  own  ancestors  olung  to  the  de- 
scendants of  James  ll.  till  their  claims 
were  buried  in  the  grave  of  the  last 
Stuart;  and  I  honour  the  gallant  men 
who,  like  your  father,  revere  in  an  exile 
the  heir  to  their  ancient  kings." 

The  Englishman  said  this  with  grace 
and  feeling ;  the  Marquis's  heart  warmed 
to  him  at  once. 

"  The  first  loyal  gentilhomme  I  have  met 
at  Paris,"  thought  the  Legitimist ;  "  and, 
oh,  shame  1  not  a  Frenchman ! " 

Graham  Vane,  now  stretching  himself 
and  accepting  the  cigar  which  Lemercier 
offered  him,  said  to  that  gentleman: 
"You  who  know  your  Paris  by  heart  — 
everybody  and  everything  therein  worth 
the  knowing,  with  many  bodies  and  many 
things' that  are  not  worth  it — can  you  in- 
form me  who  and  what  is  a  certain  lady 
who  every  fine  day  may  be  seen  walking 
in  a  quiet  spot  at  the  outskirts  of  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  not  far  from  the  Baron  de 
Rothschild's  villa  ?  The  said  lady  arrives 
at  this  selected  spot  in  a  dark:blue  coupe' 
without  armorial  bearings  punctually  at 
the  hour  of  three.  She  wears  always  the 
same  dress,  a  kind  of  grey  pearl-coloured 
silk,  with  a  cachemire  shawl.  In  age  she 
may  be  somewhat  about  twenty  —  a  year  or 
so  more  or  less  —  and  has  a  face  as  haunt- 
ing as  a  Medusa's ;  not,  however,  a  face  to 
turn  a  man  into  a  stone,  but  rather  of  the 
two  turn  a  stone  into  a  man.  A  clear 
paleness,  with  a  bloom  like  an  alabaster 
lamp  with  the  light  flashing  through.  I 
borrow  that  illustration  from  Sare  Scott, 
who  applied  it  to  Milor  Bee-ron." 

"  I  have  not  seen  the  lady  you  describe," 
answered  Lemercier,  feeling  humiliated  by 
the  avowal ;  "  in  fact,  I  have  not  been  in 
that  sequestered  part  of  the  Bois  for 
months;  but  I  will  go  to-morrow:  three 
o'clock  you  say  —  leave  it  to  me ;  to-mor- 
row evening,  if  she  is  a  Parisienne,  you 
shall  know  all  about  her.  But,  mon  cher, 
you  are  not  of  a  jealous  temperament  to 
confide  your  discovery  to  another." 

"  Yes,  I  am  of  a  very  jealous  tempera- 
ment," replied  the  Englishman ;  "  but  jeal- 
ousy comes  after  love,  and  not  before  it.  I 
am  not  in  love ;  I  am  only  haunted.  To- 
morrow evening,  then,  shall  we  dine  at 
Philippe's,  seven  o'clock  ?  " 

"  With  all  mv  heart,"  said  Lemercier ; 
"  and  you  too,  Alain." 

"Thank  you,  no,"  said  the  Marquis, 
briefly;  and  he  rose,  drew  on  his  gloves, 
and  took  up  his  hat. 

At  these  signals  of  departure,  the  Eng- 
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lishman,  who  did  not  want  tact  nor  deli- 
cacy, thought  that  he  had  made  himself 
de  trop  in  the  teterh-tete  of  two  friends  of 
the  same  age  and  nation ;  and,  catching  up 
his  paletot,  said  hastily,  "  No,  Marquis,  do 
not  go  yet,  and  leave  our  host  in  solitude  4 
for  I  have  an  engagement  which  presses, 
and  only  looked  in  at  Lemercier's  for  a 
moment,  seeing  the  light  at  his  windows. 
Permit  me  to  hope  that  our  acquaintance 
will  not  drop,  and  inform  me  where  I  may 
have  the  honour  to  call  on  you." 

"  Nay,"  said  the  Marquis ;  "  I  claim  the 
right  of  a  native  to  pay  my  respects  first 
to  the  foreigner  who  visits  our  capital, 
and,"  he  added  in  a  lower  tone,  "who 
speaks  so  nobly  of  those  who  revere  its 
exiles.'1 

The  Englishman  saluted,  and  walked 
slowly  towards  the  door ;  but  on  reaching 
the  threshold  turned  back  and  made  a  sign 
to  Lemercier,  unperceived  by  Alain. 

Frederic  understood  the  sign,  and  fol- 
lowed Graham  Vane  into  the  adjoining 
room,  closing  the  door  as  he  passed. 

"  My  dear  Lemercier,  of  course  I  should 
not  have  intruded  on  you  at  this  hour  on 
a  mere  visit  of  ceremony.  I  called  to  say 
that  the  Mademoiselle  Duval  whose  ad- 
dress you  sent  me  is  not  the  right  one 
—  not  the  lady  whom,  knowing  your  wide 
range  of  acquaintance,  I  asked  you  to  aid 
me  in  finding  out.*' 

"  Not  the  right  Duval  ?  Diable  !  she  an- 
swered your  description  exactly." 

«  Not  at  all." 

"You  said  she  was  very  pretty  and 
youny  —  under  twenty." 

"You  forgot  that  I  said  she  deserved 
that  description  twenty-one  years  ago."  . 

"  Ah,  so  you  did ;  but  some  ladies  are 
always  young.  'Ago/  says  a  wit  in  the 
Figaro, '  is  a  river  which  the  women  com- 
pel to  reascend  to  its  source  when  it  has 
flowed  onward  more  than  twenty  years/ 
Never  mind — soyez  tranquille  —  I  will  find 
your  Duval  yet  if  she  is  to  be  found.  But 
why  could  not  the  friend  who  commis- 
sioned you  to  inquire  choose  a  name  less 
common?  Duval!  every  street  in  Paris 
has  a  shop-door  over  which  is  inscribed  the 
name  of  Duval." 

"Quite  true,  there  is  the  difficulty; 
however,  my  dear  Lemercier,  pray  con- 
tinue to  look  out  for  a  Louise  Duval  who 
was  young  and  pretty  twenty-one  years 
ago  —  this  search  ou^ht  to  interest  me 
more  than  that  which  I  intrusted  to  you 
to-night,  respecting  the  pearly-robed  lady : 
for  in  the  last  I  but  gratify  my  own  whim ; 
in  the  first  I  discharge  a  promise  to  a 
friend.     You,  ao  perfeot  a   Frenchman, 


"Such  a 
morrow. 


know  the  difference;  honour  is  engaged 
to  the  first.  Be  sure  you  let  me  know  if 
you  find  -any  other  Madame  or  Made- 
moiselle Duval ;  and  of  course  you  remem- 
ber your  promise  not  to  mention  to  any 
one  the  commission  of  inquiry  you  so 
kindly  undertake.  I  congratulate  yon  on 
your  friendship  for  M.  de  Rochebriant. 
What  a  noble  countenance  and  manner  1 " 

Lemercier  returned  to  the  Marquis, 
pity  you  can't  dine  with  ns  to~ 
I  roar  you  made  but  a  poor  din- 
ner to-day.  But  it  is  always  better  to  ar- 
range the  menu  beforehand.  I  will  send  to 
Philippe's  to-morrow.    Do  not  be  afraid." 

The  Marquis  paused  a  moment,  and  on 
his  young  face  a  proud  struggle  was  visi- 
ble. At  last  he  said,  bluntly  and  man- 
fully — 

"My  dear  Frederic,  your  world  and 
mine  are  not  and  cannot  be  the  same. 
Why  should  I  be  ashamed  to  own  to  my 
old  schoolfellow  that  I  am  poor— very 
poor ;  that  the  dinner  I  have  shared  with, 
you  to-day  is  to  me  a  criminal  extrava- 
gance? I  lodge  in  a  single  chamber  on 
the  fourth  story ;  I  dine  off  a  single  plat 
at  a  small  restaurateur's;  the  utmost  in- 
come I  can  allow  to  myself  does  not  ex- 
ceed 5000  francs  a-year:  my  fortunes  I 
cannot  hope  much  to  improve.  In  his  own 
country  Alain  de  Rochebriant  has  no  ca- 
reer." 

Lemercier  was  so  astonished  by  this  con- 
fession that  he  remained  for  some  momenta 
silent,  eyes  and  mouth  both  wide  open  ;  at 
length  he  sprang  up,  embraced  his  friend 
welluigh  sobbing,  and  exclaimed,  u  Tant 
mieux  pour  moil  You  must  take  your 
lodging  with  me.  I  have  a  charming  bed- 
room to  spare.  Don't  say  no.  It  will 
raise  my  own  position  to  say  I  and  Roche- 
briant keep  house  together.  It  must  be 
so.  Come  here  to-morrow.  As  for  not 
having  a  career  — bah!  I  and  Duplessis 
will  settle  that.  You  shall  be  a  millionaire 
in  two  years.  Meanwhile  we  will  join 
capitals:  I  my  paltry  notes,  yon  your 
grand  name,    settled  I  " 

"My  dear,  dear  Frederic,"  said  the 
young  noble,  deeply  affected,  "  on  reflec- 
tion you  will  see  what  you  propose  is  im- 
possible. Poor  I  may  be  without  dishon- 
our ;  live  at  another  man's  cost  I  cannot 
do  without  baseness.  It  does  not  require 
to  be  gerttilhomme  to  feel  that :  it  is  enough 
to  be  a  Frenchman.  Come  and  see  me 
when  you  can  spare  the  time.  There  is 
my  address.  You  are  the  only  man  in 
Paris  to  whom  I  shall  be  at  home.  Aure- 
voir?9  And  breaking  away  from  Lemer- 
cier's clasp,  the  Marquis  harried  off. 
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CHAPTER  HI. 

Alain  reached  the  house  in  which  he 
lodged.  Externally  a  fine  house,  it  had 
been  the  hotel  of  a  great  family  in  the 
old  regime.  On  the  first  floor  were  still 
superb  apartments,  with  ceilings  painted 
by  Le  Brim,  with  walls  on  which  the  thick 
silks  still  seemed  fresh.  These  rooms 
were  occupied  by  a  rich  agent  de  change; 
but,  like  all  such  ancient  palaces,  the  up- 
per stories  were  wretchedly  defective  even 
in  the  comforts  which  poor  men  demand 
nowadays :  a  back  staircase,  narrow,  dirty, 
never  lighted,  dark  as  Erebus,  led  to  the 
room  occupied  by  the  Marquis,  which 
might  be  naturally  occupied  by  a  needy 
student  or  a  virtuous  grisette.  But  there 
was  to  him  a  charm  in  that  old  hotel,  and 
the  richest  locataire  therein  was  not  treated 
with  a  respect  so  ceremonious  as  that 
which  attended  the  lodger  on  the  fourth 
story.  The  porter  and  his  wife  were 
Bretons;  they  came  from  the  village  of 
Bochebriant ;  they  had  known  Alain's  pa- 
rents in  their  young  days;  it  was  their 
kinsman  who  had  recommended  him  to  the 
hotel  which  they  served:  so,  when  he 
paused  at  the  lodge  for  his  key,  which  he 
bad  left  there,  the  porter's  wife  was  in 
•waiting  for  his  return,  and  insisted  on 
lighting  him  up-stairs  and  seeing  to  his 
fire,  for  after  a  warm  day  the  night  had 
turned  to  that  sharp  biting  cold  which  is 
more  trying  in  Paris  than  even  in  London. 

The  old  woman,  running  up  the  stairs 
before  him,  opened  the  door  of  his  room, 
and  busied  herself  at  the  fire.  "  Gently, 
my  good  Martha,*'  said  he,  "  that  log  suf- 
fices. I  have  been  extravagant  to-day, 
and  must  pinch  for  it." 

"  M.  le  Marquis  jests,"  said  the  old 
woman,  laughing. 

"No,  Martha;  I  am  serious.  I  have 
sinned,  but  I  shall  reform.  Entre  nous,  my 
dear  friend,  Paris  is  very  dear  when  one 
sets  one's  foot  out  of  doors :  I  must  soon 
go  back  to  Bochebriant." 

"  When  M.  le  Marquis  goes  back  to 
Bochebriant  he  must  take  with  him  a 
Madame  la  Marquise  —  some  pretty  angel 
with  a  suitable  dot.'1 

"  A  dot  suitable  to  the  ruins  of  Boche- 
briant would  not  suffice  to  repair  them, 
Martha :  give  me  my  dressing-gown,  and 
good-night." 

"  Bon  repos,  M.  le  Marquis  I  beaux  rives, 
el  bel  avenir." 

"  Bel  avenir ! "  murmured  the  young  man 
bitterly,  leaning  his  cheek  on  his  hand; 
"  what  fortune  fairer  than  the  present  can 
be  mine?  yet  inaction  in  youth  is  more 


keenly  felt  than  in  age.  How  lightly  I 
should  endure  poverty  if  it  brought  pov- 
erty's ennobling  companion,  Labour  —  de- 
nied to  me  1  Well,  well  I  must  go  back  to 
the  old  rock :  on  this  ocean  there  is  no  sail, 
not  even  an  oar,  for  me." 

Alain  de  Bochebriant  had  not  been 
reared  to  the  expectation  of  poverty.  The 
only  son  of  a  father  whose  estates  were 
large  beyond  those  of  most  nobles  in  mod- 
ern France,  his  destined  heritage  seemed 
not  unsuitable  to  his  illustrious  birth.  Ed- 
ucated at  a  provincial  academy,  he  had  been 
removed  at  the  age  of  sixteen  to  Boche- 
briant, and  lived  there  simply  and  lonelily 
enough,  but  still  in  a  sort  of  feudal  state, 
with  an  aunt,  an  elder  and  unmarried  sis- 
ter to  his  father. 

His  father  he  never  saw  but  twice  after 
leaving  college.  That  brilliant  seigneur 
visited  France  but  rarely,  for  very  brief 
intervals,  residing  wholly  abroad.  To  him 
went  all  the  revenues  of  Bochebriant  save 
what  sufficed  for  the  menage  of  his  son  and 
his  sister.  It  was  the  cherished  belief  of 
these  two  loyal  natures  that  the  Marquis 
devoted  his  fortune  to  the  cause  of  the 
Bourbons  —  how,  they  knew  not,  though 
they  often  amused  themselves  by  conjec- 
turing ;  and  the  young  man,  as  he  grew  up, 
nursed  the  hope  that  he  should  soon  hear 
that  the  descendant  of  Henri  Quatre  had 
crossed  the  frontier  on  a  white  charger 
and  hoisted  the  old  gonfalon  with  its  fleur- 
de-lis.  Then,  indeed,  his  own  career  would 
be  opened,  and  the  sword  of  the  Kerouecs 
drawn  from  its  sheath.  Day  after  day  he 
expected  to  hear  of  revolts,  of  which  his 
noble  father  was  doubtless  the  soul.  But 
the  Marquis,  though  a  sincere  Legitimist, 
was  by  no  means  an  enthusiastic  fanatic. 
He  was  simply  a  very  proud,  a  very  pol- 
ished, a  very  luxurious,  and,  though  not 
without  the  kindliness  and  generosity 
which  were  common  attributes  of  the  old 
French  noblesse,  a  very  selfish  grand  sei- 
gneur. 

Losing  his  wife  (who  died  the  first  year 
of  marriage  in  giving  birth  to  Alain)  while 
he  was  yet  very  young,  he  had  lived  a 
frank  libertine  life  until  he  fell  submissive 
under  the  despotic  yoke  of  a  Russian  Prin- 
cess, who,  for  some  mysterious  reason, 
never  visited  her  own  country  and  obsti-  - 
nately  refused  to  reside  in  France.  She 
was  fond  of  travel,  and  moved  yearly  from 
London  to  Naples,  Naples  to  Vienna,  Ber- 
lin, Madrid,  Seville,  Carlsbad,  Baden-Ba- 
den—  anywhere  for  caprice  or  change, 
except  Paris.  This  fair  wanderer  succeed- 
ed in  chaining  to  herself  the  heart  and  the 
steps  of  the  Marquis  de  Bochebriant* 
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She  was  very  rich  ;  she  lived  semi-roy- 
ally.  Hers  was  just  the  house  iu  which  it 
suited  the  Marquis  to  be  the  enfant  gait*. 
I  suspect  that,  cat-like,  hjs  attachment  was 
rather  to  the  house  than  to  the  person  of 
his  mistress.  Not  that  he  was  domiciled 
with  the  Princess ;  that  would  have  been 
somewhat  too  much  against  the  proprie- 
ties, greatly  too  much  against  the  Mar- 
quis's notions  of  his  own  dignity.  He  had 
his  own  carriage,  his  own  apartments,  his 
own  suite,  as  became  so  grand  a  seigneur, 
and  the  lower  of  so  grand  a  dame.  His 
estates,  mortgaged  before  he  came  to  them, 
yielded  no  income  sufficient  for  his  wants ; 
he  mortgaged  deeper  and  deeper,  year 
after  year,  till  he  could  mortgage  them  no 
more.  He  sold  his  hotel  at  Paris  —  he  ac- 
cepted without  scruple  his  sister's  fortune 
—  he  borrowed  with  equal  sang  froid  the 
two  hundred  thousand  franc  *  which  his 
son  on  coming  of  age  inherited  from  his 
mother.  Alain  yielded  that  fortune  to  him 
without  a  murmur  —  nay,  with  pride;  he 
thought  it  destined  to  go  towards  raising 
a  regiment  for  the  fleur-de-lis. 

To  do  the  Marquis  justice,  he  was  fully 
persuaded  that  he  should  shortly  restore 
to  his  sister  and  son  what  he  so  recklessly 
took  from  them.  He  was  engaged  to  be 
married  to  his  Princess  so  soon  as  her 
own  husband  died.  She  had  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  Prince  for  many  years, 
and  every  year  it  was  said  he  could  not 
last  a  year  longer.  But  he  completed  the 
measure  of  his  conjugal  iniquities  by  con- 
tinuing to  live ;  and  one  day,  by  mistake, 
Death  robbed  the  lady  of  the  Marquis  in- 
stead of  the  Prince. 

This  was  an  accident  which  the -Marquis 
had  never  counted  upon.  He  was  still 
young  enough  to  consider  himself  young ; 
in  fact,  one  principal  reason  for  keeping 
Alain  secluded  in  Brittany  was  his  reluc- 
tance to  introduce  into  the  world  a  son 
"  as  old  as  myself,"  he  would  say  pathet- 
ically. The  news  of  his  death  which  hap- 
pened at  Baden  after  a  short  attack  of 
bronchitis  caught  in  a  supper  al  fresco  at 
the  old  castle,  was  duly  transmitted  to 
Roche b riant  by  the  Princess;  and  the 
shock  to  Alain  and  his  aunt  was  the 
greater  because  they  had  seen  so  little  of 
the  departed  that  they  regarded  him  as  a 
heroic  myth,  an  impersonification  of  an- 
cient chivalry,  condemning  himself  to  vol- 
untary exile  rather  than  do  homage  to 
usurpers.  But  from  their  grief  they  were 
roused  by  the  terrible  doubt  whether 
Bochebriant  could  still  be  retained  in  the 
family.  Besides  the  mortgagees,  creditors 
from  half  the  capitals  in  Europe  sent  in 


their  claims ;  and  all  the  movable  effects 
transmitted  to  Alain  by  his  father's  con- 
fidential Italian  valet,  except  sundry  car- 
riages and  horses  which  were  sold  at 
Baden  for  what  they  would  fetch,  were 
a  magnificent  dressing-case,  in  the  secret 
drawer  of  which  were  some  bank-notes 
amounting  to  thirty  thousand  francs,  and 
three  large  boxes  containing  the  Marquis's 
correspondence,  a  few  miniature  female 
portraits,  and  a  great  many  locks  of  hair. 

Wholly  unprepared  for  the  ruin  that 
stared  him  in  the  face,  the  young  Marquis 
evinced  the  natural  strength  of  his  char- 
acter by  the  calmness  with  which  he  met 
the  danger,  and  the  intelligence  with  which 
he  calculated  and  reduced  it. 

By  the  help  of  the  family  notary  in  the 
neighbouring;  town,  he  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  his  liabilities  and  his  means ;  and  he 
found  that,  after  paying  all  debts  and  pro- 
viding for  the  interest  of  the  mortgages, 
a  property  which  ought  to  have  realized  a 
rental  of  £10,000  a-year,  yielded  not  more 
than  £400.  Nor  was  even  this  margin 
safe,  nor  the  property  out  of  peril ;  for  the 
principal  mortgagee,  who  was  a  capitalist 
in  Paris  named  Louvier,  having  had  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  late  Marquis  more  than 
once  to  wait  for  his  halt-yearly  interest 
longer  than  suited  his  patience  —  and  his 
patience  was  not  enduring  —  plainly  de- 
clared that  if  the  same  delay  recurred  he 
should  put  his  right  of  seizure  in  force ; 
and  in  France  still  more  than  England, 
bad  seasons  seriously  affect  the  security 
of  rents.  To  pay  away  £9600  a-year  reg- 
ularly out  of  £10,000,  with  the  penalty  of 
forfeiting  the  whole  if  not  paid,  whether 
crops  may  fail,  farmers  procrastinate,  and 
timber  fall  in  price,  is  to  live  with  the 
sword  of  Damocles  over  one's  head. 

For  two  years  and  more,  however,  Alain 
met  his  difficulties  with  prudence  and 
vigour;  he  retrenched  the  establishment 
hitherto  kept  at  the  chateau,  resigned 
such  rural  pleasures  as  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  indulge,  and  lived  like  one  of  his 
petty  farmers.  But  the  risks  of  the  future 
remained  undiminished. 

"There  is.  but  one  way,  Monsieur  le 
Afarquis" said  the  family  notary,  M.  Hu- 
bert, "  by  which  you  can  put  your  estate 
in  comparative  safety.  Your  father  raised 
his  mortgages  from  time  to  time,  as  he 
wanted  money,  and  often  at  interest  above 
the  average  market  interest.  You  may 
add  considerably  to  your  income  by  con- 
solidating all  these  mortgages  into  one  at 
a  lower  percentage,  and  in  so  doing  pay 
off  this  formidable  mortgagee,  M.  Louvier, 
who,  1  shrewdly  suspect,  is  bent  upon  be- 
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Ooming  the  proprietor  of  Rochebriant. 
Unfortunately  those  few  portions  of  your 
land  which  were  but  lightly  charged,  and, 
lying  contiguous  to  small  proprietors,  were 
coveted  by  them,  and  could  be  advanta- 

Seously  sold,  are  already  gone  to  pay  the 
ebts  of  Monsieur  the  late  Marquis.  There 
are,  hovrever,  two  small  farms  which,  bor- 
dering close  on  the  town  of  S— ,  I  think 
I  could  dispose  of  for  building  purposes  at 
high  rates ;  but  these  lands  are  covered  by 
Monsieur  Louvier's  general  mortgage,  and 
he  has  lefused  to  release  them,  unless  the 
whole  debt  be  paid.  Were  that  debt  there- 
fore transferred  to  another  mortgagee,  we 
might  stipulate  for  their  exception,  and 
in  so  doing  secure  a  sum  of  more  than 
100,000  francs,  which  you  could  keep  in 
reserve  for  a  pressing  or  unforeseen  occa- 
sion, and  make  the  nucleus  of  a  capital 
devoted  to  the  gradual  liquidation  or  the 
charges  on  the  estate.  For  with  a  little 
capital,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  your  rent- 
roll  might  be  very  greatly  increased,  the 
forests  and  orchards  improved,  those 
meadows  round  S drained  and  irri- 
gated. Agriculture  is  beginning  to  be 
understood  in  Bretagne,  and  your  estate 
would  8oo n  double  its  value  in  the  hands 
of  a  spirited  capitalist.  My  advice  to  you, 
therefore,  is  to  go  to  Paris,  employ  a  good 
avouty  practised  in  such  branch  of  his  pro- 
fession, to  negotiate  the  consolidation  of 
your  mortgages  upon  terms  that  will  en- 
able you  to  sell  outlying  portions,  and  so 
pay  off  the  charge  by  instalments  agreed 
upon  *,  —  to  see  if  some  safe  Company  or 
rich  individual  can  be  found  to  undertake 
for  a  term  of  years  the  management  of 
your  forests,  the  draining  of  the  S— 
meadows,  the  superintendence  of  your  fish- 
eries, &c.  They,  it  is  true,  will  monopo-. 
lize  the  profits  for  many  years  —  perhaps 
twenty ;  but  you  are  a  young  man  ;  at  the 
end  of  that  lime  you  will  re-enter  on  your 
estate  with  a  rental  so  improved  that  the 
mortgages,  now  so  awful,  will  seem  to  you 
comparatively  trivial." 

In  pursuance  of  this  advice,  the  young 
Marquis  had  come  to  Paris  fortified  with  a 
letter  from  M.  Hubert  to  an  aoouJ  of  emi- 
nence, and  with  many  letters  from  his 
aunt  to  the  nobles  of  the  Faubourg  con- 
nected with  his  house.  Now  one  reason 
why  M.  Hebert  had  urged  his  client  to  un- 
dertake this  important  business  in  person, 
rather  than  volunteer  his  own  services  in 
Paris,  was  somewhat  extra-professional, 
lie  hud  a  sincere  and  profound  affection 
for  Alain;  he  felt  compassion  for  that 
young  life  so  barrenly  wasted  in  seclusion, 
and  severe  privations;  he  respected,  but 


was  too  practical  a  man  of  business  to 
share,  those  chivalrous  sentiments  of  loy- 
alty to  an  exiled  dynasty  .which  disquali- 
fied the  man  for  the  age  he  lived  in,  and, 
if  not  greatly  modified,  would  cut  him  off 
from  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  his  eager 
generation.  He  thought  plausibly  enough 
that  the  air  of  the  grand  metropolis  was 
necessary  to  the  mental  health,  enfeebled 
and  withering  amidst  the  feudal  mists  of 
Bretagne ;  that  once  in  Paris,  Alain  would 
imbibe  the  ideas  of  Paris,  adapt  himself 
to  some  career  leading  to  honour  and  to 
fortune,  for  which  he  took  facilities  from 
his  high  birth,  an  historical  name  too  na- 
tional for  any  dynasty  not  to  welcome 
among  its  adherents,  and  an  intellect  not  yet 
sharpened  by  contact  and  competition  with 
others,  but  in  itself  vigorous,  habituated 
to  thought,  and  vivified  by  the  noble  aspi- 
rations which  belong  to  imaginative  na- 
tures. 

At  the  least,  Alain  would  be  at  Paris  io 
the  social  position  which  would  afford  him 
the  opportunities  of  a  marriage,  in  which 
his  birth  and  rank  would  be  readily  ac- 
cepted as  an  equivalent  to  some  ample 
fortune  that  would  serve  to  redeem  the 
endangered  seigneuries.  He  therefore 
warned  Alain  that  the- affair  for  which  he 
went  to  Paris  might  be  tedious,  that  law- 
yers were  always  slow,  and  advised  him 
to  calculate  on  remaining  several  months, 
perhaps  a  year ;  delicately  suggesting  that 
his  rearing  hitherto  had  been  too  secluded 
for  his  age  and  rank,  and  that  a  year  at 
Paris,  even  if  he  failed  in  the  object  which 
took  him  there,  would  not  be  thrown  away 
in  the  knowledge  of  men  and  things  that 
would  fit  him  better  to  grapple  with  his 
difficulties  on  his  return. 

Alain  divided  his  spare  income  between 
his  aunt  and  himself,  and  had  come  to 
Paris  resolutely  determined  to  live  within 
the  £200  a-year  which  remained  to  his 
share.  He  felt  the  revolution  in  his  whole 
being  which  commenced  when  out  of  sight 
of  the  petty  principality  in  which  he  was 
the  object  of  that  feudal  reverence,  still 
surviving  in  the  more  unfrequented  parts 
of  Bretagne,  for  the  representatives  of 
illustrious  names  connected  with  the  im- 
memorial legends  of  the  province. 

The  very  bustle  of  a  railway,  with  its 
crowd  and  quickness  and  unceremonious 
democracy  of  travel,  served  to  pain  and 
confound  and  humiliate  that  sense  of  indi- 
vidual dignity  in  which  he  had  been  nur- 
tured. He  felt  that,  once  away  from 
Rochebriant,  he  was  but  a  cipher  in  the 
sum  of  human  beings.  Arrived  at  Paris, 
and  reaching  the  gloomy  hotel  to  which  he 
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had  been  recommended,  he  greeted  even 
the  desolation  of  that  solitude  which  is 
usually  so  oppressive  to  a  stranger  in  the 
metropolis  of  his  native  land.  Loneliness 
was  better  than  the  loss  of  self  in  the  reek 
and  pressure  of  an  unfamiliar  throng.  For 
the  first  few  days  he  had  wanderea  over 
Paris  without  calling  even  on  the  avoud 
to  whom  M.  Hubert  had  directed  him. 
He  felt  with  the  instinctive  acuteness  of  a 
mind  which,  under  sounder  training, 
would  have  achieved  no  mean  distinction, 
that  it  was  a  safe  precaution  to  imbue  him- 
self with  the  atmosphere  of  the  place,  seize 
on  those  general  ideas  which  in  great  cap- 
itals are  so  contagious  that  they  are  often 
more  accurately  caught  by  the  first  im- 
pressions than  by  subsequent  habit,  before 
he  brought  his  mind  into  contact  with 
those  of  the  individuals  he  had  practically 
to  deal  with. 

At  last  he  repaired  to  the  avoue*,  M. 
Gandrin,  Rue  St.  Florentin.  He  had  me- 
chanically formed  his  idea  of  the  abode 
and  person  of  an  avoud  from  his  associa- 
tion with  M.  Hdbert.  He  expected  to  find 
a  dull  house  in  a  dull  street  near  the  centre 
of  business,  remote  from  the  haunts  of 
idlers,  and  a  grave  man  of  unpretending 
exterior  and  matured  years. 

He  arrived  at  a  hotel  newly  fronted,  richly 
decorated,  in  the  fashionable  quartier  close 
by  the  Tuileries.  He  entered  a  wide  porte 
cochere,  and  was  directed  by  the  concierge 
to  mount  au  premier.  There,  first  detained 
in  an  office  faultlessly  neat,  with  spruce 
young  men  at  smart  desks,  he  was  at 
length  admitted  into  a  noble  salon,  and 
into  the  presence  of  a  gentleman  lounging 
in  an  easy-chair  before  a  magnificent  bu- 
reau of  marqueterie,  genre  Louis  Seize,  en- 
gaged in  patting  a  white  curly  lapdog, 
with  a  pointed  nose  and  a  shrill  bark. 

The  gentleman  ro3e  politely  on  his  en- 
trance, and  released  the  dog,  who  after 
sniffing  the  Marquis,  condescended  not  to 
bite. 

" Monsieur  le  Marquis" said  M. Gandrin, 
glancing  at  the  card  and  the  introductory 
note  from  M.  Hubert,  which  Alain  had 
sent  in,  and  which  lay  on  the  secretaire  be- 
side heaps  of  letters  nicely  arranged  and 
labelled,  "  charmed  to  make  the  honour  of 
your  acquaintance ;  just  arrived  at  Paris  ? 
So  M.  Hdbert  —  a  very  worthy  person 
whom  I  have  never  seen,  but  with  whom  I 
have  had  correspondence  —  tells  me  you 
wish  for  my  advice ;  in  fact,  he  wrote  to 
me  some  days  ago,  mentioning  the  busi- 
ness in  question  —  consolidation  of  mort- 
gages. A  very  large  sum  wanted,  Mon- 
sieur le  Marquis,  and  not  to  be  had  easily." 


"Nevertheless,"  said  Alain,  quietly,  «I 
should  imagine  that  there  must  be  many 
capitalists  in  Paris  willing  to  invest  in  good 
securities  at  fair  interest." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Marqnis ;  very  few 
such  capitalists.  Men  worth  money  now- 
adays like  quick  returns  and  large  profits, 
thanks  to  the  magnificent  system  of  Credit 
Mobilier,  in  which,  as  you  are  aware,  a  man 
may  place  his  money  in  any  trade  or  spec- 
ulation without  liabilities  beyond  his 
share.  Capitalists  are  nearly  all  traders 
or  speculators." 

"  Then,"  said  the  Marquis,  half  rising, 
"  I  am  to  presume,  sir,  that  you  are  not 
likely  to  assist  me." 

"  No,  I  don't  say  that,  Marquis.  I  will 
look  with  care  into  the  matter.  Doubtless 
you  have  with  you  an  abstract  of  the  ne- 
cessary documents,  the  conditions  of  the 
present  mortgages,  the  rental  of  the  estate, 
its  probable  prospects,  and  so  forth." 

"  Sir,  I  have  such  an  abstract  with  me  at 
Paris ;  and  having  gone  into  it  myself  with 
M.  Hubert,  I  can  pledge  you  my  word  that 
it  is  strictly  faithful  to  the  facts." 

The  Marquis  said  this  with  naive  sim- 
plicity, as  if  his  word  were  quite  sufficient 
to  set  that  part  of  the  question  at  rest. 

M.  Gandrin  smiled  politely  and  said, 
"  Eh  bien,  M.  le  Marquis :  favour  me  with 
the  abstract ;  in  a  week's  time  you  shall 
have  my  opinion.  You  enjoy  Paris? 
Greatly  improved  under  the  Emperor; 
the  salons,  indeed,  are  hardly  open  yet.  A 
propos,  Madame  Gandrin  receives  to-mor- 
row evening ;  allow  me  that  opportunity 
to  present  you  to  her." 

Unprepared  for  the  proffered  hospital- 
ity, the  Marquis  had  no  option  but  to  mur- 
mur his  gratification  and  assent. 

In  a  minute  more  he  was  in  the  streets. 
The  next  evening  ho  went  to  Madame 
Gandrin's  —  a  brilliant  reception — a  whole 
moving  flower-bed  of"  decorations  "  there. 
Having  gone  through  the  ceremony  of 
presentation  to  Madame  Gandrin — a  hand- 
some woman  dressed  to  perfection,  and 
conversing  with  the  secretary  to  an  em- 
bassy— the  young  noble  ensconced  himself 
in  an  obscure  and  quiet  corner,  observing 
all,  and  imagining  that  he  escaped  observa- 
tion. And  as  the  young  men  of  his  own 
years  glided  by  him,  or  as  their  talk 
reached  his  ears,  he  became  aware  that 
from  top  to  toe,  within  and  without,  he 
was  old-fashioned,. obsolete,  not  of  his  race, 
not  of  his  day.  His  rank  itself  seemed  to 
him  a  waste-paper  title  deed  to  a  heritage 
long  lapsed.  Not  thus  the  princely  seig- 
neurs of  Rochebriant  made  their  debut  at  the 
capital  of  their  nation.    They  had  had  the 
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entree  to  the  cabinets  of  their  kings ;  they 
had  glittered  in  the  halls  of  Versailles ; 
they  had  held  high  posts  of  distraction  in 
court  and  camp ;  the  great  Order  of  St. 
Louis  had  seemed  their  hereditary  appan- 
age. His  father,  though  a  voluntary  exile 
in  manhood,  had  been  in  childhood  a  king's 
page,  and  throughout  life  remained  the  as- 
sociate of  princes ;  and  here,  in  an  avovt£s 
soiree,  unknown,  unregarded,  an  expectant 
on  an  avoue's  patronage,  stood  the  last  lord 
of  Rochebriant. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  Alain  did  not 
stay  long.  But  he  staid  long  enough  to 
convince  him  that  on  £200  a  year  the 
polite  society  of  Paris,  even  as  seen  at  M. 
Gaudrin's,  was  not  for  him.  Nevertheless, 
a  day  or  two  after,  he  resolved  to  call  upon 
the  nearest  of  his  kinsmen  to  whom  his 
aunt  had  given  him  letters.  With  the 
Count  de  Vandemar,  one  of  his  fellow-no- 
bles of  the  sacred  Faubourg,  he  should  be 
no  less  Rochebriant,  whether  in  a  garret 
or  a  palace.  The  Vandemars,  in  fact, 
though  for  many  generations  before  the 
First  Revolution  a  puissant  and  brilliant 
family,  had  always  recognized  the  Roche- 
briants  as  the  head  of  their  house — the 
trunk  from  which  they  had  been  slipped  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  when  a  younger  son 
of  the  Rochebriants  married  a  wealthy 
heiress  and  took  the  title,  with  the  lands 
of  Vandemar. 

Since  then  the  twb  families  had  often 
intermarried.  The  present  Count  had  a 
reputation  for  ability,  was  himself  a  large 
proprietor,  and  might  furnish  advice  to 
jjuide  him  with  M.  Gandrin.  The  Hotel 
de  Vandemar  stood  facing  the  old  Hotel  ( 
de  Rochebriant ;  it  was  less  spacious,  but 
not  less  venerable,  gloomy,  and  prison-like. 

As  he  turned  his  eyes  from  the  armorial 
scutcheon  which  still  rested,  though 
chipped  and  mouldering,  over  the  portals 
of  his  lost  ancestral  house,  and  was  about 
to  cross  the  street,  two  young  men,  who 
seemed  two  or  three  years  older  than  him- 
self, emerged  on  horseback  from  the  Hotel 
de  Vandemar. 

Handsome  young  men,  with  the  lofty 
look  of  the  old  race,  dressed  with  the 
punctilious  care  of  person  which  is  not 
foppery  in  men  of  birth,  but  seems  part  of 
the  self-respect  that  appertains  to  the  old 
chivalric  point  of  honour.  The  horse  of 
one  of  these  cavaliers  made  a  caracole 
which  brought  it  nearly  upon  Alain  as  he 
was  about  to  cross.  The  rider,  checking 
his  8 teed,  lifted  his  hat  to  Alain  and  ut- 
tered a  word  of  apology  in  the  courtesy  of 
ancient  high  breeding,  but  still  with  con- 
descension as  to  an  inferior.    This  little 


incident,  and  the  slighting  kind  of  notice 

received  from  coevals  of  his  own  birth,  and 

1  doubtless  his  own  blood  —  for  he  divined 

truly  that  they  were  the  sons  of  the  Count 

*  de  Vandemar — disconcerted  Alain  to  a  de* 

'  gree  which  perhaps  a  Frenchman  alone 

can  comprehend.    He  had  even  half  a  mind 

|  to  give  up  his  visit  and  turn  back.    How- 

,  ever,  his  native  manhood  prevailed  over 

!  that  morbid  sensitiveness  which,  born  out 

of  the  union  of  pride  and  poverty,  has  all 

the  effects  of  vanity,  and  yet  is  not  vanity 

itself. 

The  Count  was  at  home,  a  thin  spare 
man  with  a  narrow  but  high  forehead,  and 
an  expression  of  countenance  keen,  severe, 
and  un  peu  moqueuse. 

He  received  the  Marquis,  however,  at 
first  with  great  cordiality,  kissed  him  on 
both  sides  of  his  cheek,  called  him  "  cous- 
in," expressed  immeasurable  regret  that 
the  Countess  was  gone  out  on  one  of  the 
missions  of  charity  in  which  the  great  la- 
dies of  the  Faubourg  religiously  interest 
themselves,  and  that  his  sons  had  just  rid- 
den forth  to  the  Bois. 

As  Alain,  however,  proceeded,  simply 
and  without  false  shame,  to  communicate 
the  object  of  his  visit  at  Paris,  the  extent 
of  his  liabilities,  and  the  penury  of  bis 
means,  the  smile  vanished  from  the  Count's 
face ;  he  somewhat  drew  back  his  fauteuil 
in  the  movement  common  to  men  who  wish 
to  estrange  themselves  from  some  other 
man's  difficulties ;  and  when  Alain  came  to 
a  close,  the  Count  remained  some  moments 
seized  with  a  slight  cough ;  and,  gazing  in- 
tently on  the  carpet,  at  length  he  said, 
"  My  dear  .young  friend,  your  father  be- 
haved extremely  ill  to  you  —  dishonoura- 
bly, fraudulently." 

"  Hold  1 "  'said  the  Marquis,  colouring 
high.  "  Those  are  words  no  man  can  ap- 
ply to  my  father  in  my  presence." 

The  Count  stared,  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders, and  replied  with  sangfroid  — 

"Marquis,  if  you  are  contented  with 
your  father's  conduct,  of  course  it  is  no 
business  of  mine :  he  never  injured  me.  I 
presume,  however,  that,  considering  my 
years  and  my  character,  you  come  to  me 
for  advice  —  is  it  so  ?  " 

Alain  bowed  his  head  in  assent. 

"  There  are  four  courses  for  one  in  your 
position  to  take,"  said  the  Count,  placing 
the  index  of  the  right  hand  successively  on 
the  thumb  and  three  fingers  of  the  left  — 
44  four  courses,  and  no  more. 

"  1st.  To  do  as  your  notary  recommend- 
ed :  consolidate  your  mortgages,  patch  up 
your  income  as  you  best  can,  return  to 
Rochebriant,  and  devote  the  rest  of  your 
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existence  to  the  preservation  of  your  prop- 
erty. By  that  coarse  your  life  will  be  one 
of  permanent  privation,  severe  straggle ; 
ana  the  probability  is  that  you  will  not 
succeed :  there  will  come  one  or  two  bad 
seasons,  the  farmers  will  fail  to  pay,  the 
mortgagee  will  foreclose,  and  you  may  find 
yourself,  after  twenty  years  of  anxiety  and 
torment,  prematurely  old  and  without  a 
sou. 

"Course  the  2d.  Bochebriant,  though 
so  heavily  encumbered  as  to  yield  you  some 
such  income  as  your  father  gave  to  his  chef 
de  cuisine,  is  still  one  of  those  superb  terra 
which  bankers  and  Jews  and  stock-jobbers 
court  and  hunt  after,  for  which  they  will 
give  enormous  sums.  If  you  place  it  in 
good  hands,  I  do  not  doubt  that  you  could 
dispose  of  the  property  within  three 
months,  on  terms  that  would  leave  you  a 
considerable  surplus,  which,  invested  with 
judgment,  would  afford  you  whereon  you 
could  live  at  Paris  in  a  way  suitable  to 
your  rank  and  age.  —  Need  we  go  further  ? 
—  does  this  course  smile  to  you  V  " 

"  Pass  on,  Count ;  I  will  defend  to  the 
last  what  I  take  from  my  ancestors,  and 
cannot  voluntarily  sell  their  rooftree  and 
their  tombs." 

"  Your  name  would  still  remain,  and  you 
would  be  just  as  well  received  in  Paris,  and 
your  noblesse  just  as  implicitly  conceded,  if 
all  Judaea  encamped  upon  Bochebriant. 
Consider  how  few  of  us  gentilshommes  of 
the  old  regime  have  any  domains  left  to  us. 
Our  names  alone  survive;  no  revolution 
can  efface  them.*9 

u  It  may  be  so,  but  pardon  me  ;  there  are 
subjects  on  which  we  cannot  reason  —  we 
can  but  feel.  Bochebriant  may  be  torn 
from  me,  but  I  cannot  yield  it" 

"I  proceed  to  the  third  course.  Keep 
the  chateau  and  give  up  its  traditions ;  re- 
main de  facto  Marquis  of  Bochebriant,  but 
accept  the  new  order  of  things.  Make 
yourself  known  to  the  people  in  power. 
They  will  be  charmed  to  welcome  you ;  — 
a  convert  from  the  old  noblesse  is  a  guar- 
antee of  stability  to  the  new  system.  You 
will  be  placed  in  diplomacy ;  effloresce  into 
an  ambassador,  a  minister  —  and  ministers 
nowadays  have  opportunities  to  become 
enormously  rich." 

"  That  course  is  not  less  impossible  than 
the  last.  Till  Henry  V.  formally  resign 
his  right  to  the  throne  of  St.  Louis,  I  can 
be  servant  to  no  other  man  seated  on  that 
throne." 

"  Such,  too,  is  my  creed,"  said  the  Count, 
u  and  I  cling  to  it ;  but  my  estate  is  not 
mortgaged,  and  I  have  neither  the  tastes 
nor  the  age  for  public  employments.    The 


last  course  is  perhaps  better  than  the  rest  ; 
at  all  events  it  is  the  easiest.  A  wealthy 
marriage ;  even  if  it  mast  be  a  mdsalliauce. 
I  think  at  your  age,  with  your  appearance, 
that  your  name  is  worth  at  least  two  mil- 
lion francs  in  the  eyes  of  a  rich  roturier 
with  an  ambitious  daughter." 

"  Alas  I "  said  the  young  man,  rising,  "  I 
see  I  shall  have  to  go  back  to  Bochebriant. 
I  cannot  sell  my  castle,  I  cannot  sell  my 
creed,  and  I  oannot  sell  my  name  and  my- 
self." 

"  The  last  all  of  us  did  in  the  old  regime, 
Marquis.  Though  I  still  retain  the  title  of 
Vanaemar,  my  property  comes  from  the 
Farmer-General's  daughter,  whom  my 
great-grandfather,  happily  for  us,  married 
in  the  days  of  Louis  Quinze.  Marriages 
with  people  of  sense  and  rank  have  always 
been  mariages  de  convenance  in  France.  It 
is  only  in  le  petit  monde  that  men  having 
nothing  marry  girls  having  nothing,  and  I 
don't  believe  they  are  a  bit  the  happier  for 
it.  On  the  contrary,  the  quarrels  de  me- 
nage leading  to  frightful  crimes  appear  by 
the  '  Gazette  de  Tribunaux '  to  be  chiefly 
found  among  those  who  do  not  sell  them- 
selves at  the  altar.'1 

The  old  Count  said  this  with  a  grim  per* 
siflage.    He  was  a  Voltairian. 

Voltairianism  deserted  by  the  modern 
Liberals  of  France  has  its  chief  cultiva- 
tion nowadays  among  the  wits  of  the  old 
regime.  They  pick  up  its  light  weapons  on 
the  battle-field  on  which  their  fathers  per- 
ished, and  re-feather  against  the  canaille 
the  shafts  which  had  been  pointed  against 
the  noblesse. 

"  Adieu,  Count,"  said  Alain,  rising ;  "  I 
do  not  thank  you  less  for  your  advice  be- 
cause I  have  not  the  wit  to  profit  by  it.*' 

"Au  reooir>  my  cousin;  you  will  think 
better  of  it  when  you  have  been  a  month 
or  two  at  Paris.  By  the  way,  my  wife  re- 
ceives every  Wednesday;  consider  our 
house  yours." 

"  Count,  can  I  enter  into  the  world  which 
Madame  la  Comtesse  receives,  in  the  way 
that  becomes  my  birth,  on  the  income  I 
take  from  my  fortune?  '* 

The  Count  hesitated.  "  No,"  said  he  at 
last,  frankly;  "not  because  you  will  be 
less  welcome  or  le38  respected,  but  because 
I  see  that  you  have  all  the  pride  and  sensi- 
tiveness of  a  seigneur  de  province.  Society 
would  therefore  give  you  pain,  not  pleasure. 
More  than  this,  I  know  by  the  remem- 
brance of  my  own  youth,  and  the  sad  ex- 
Eerience  of  my  own  sons,  that  you  would 
e  irresistibly  led  into  debt,  and  debt  in 
your  circumstances  would  be  the  loss  of 
Bochebriant.    No ;  I  invite  you  to  visit  us. 
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I  offer  you  the  most  select  but  not  the  most 
brilliant  circles  of  Paris,  because  my  wife 
is  religious,  and  frightens  away  the  birds 
of  gay  plumage  with  the  scarecrows  of 
priests  and  bishops.  But  if  you  accept  my 
invitation  and  my  offer,  I  am  bound,  as  an 
old  man  of  the  world  to  a  young  kinsman, 
to  say  that  the  chances  are  that  you  will 
be  ruined." 

"  I  thank  you,  Count,  for  your  candour ; 
and  I  now  acknowledge  that  I  have  found 
a  relation  and  a  guide/'  answered  the  Mar- 
quis, with  a  nobility  of  mien  that  was  not 
without  a  pathos  which  touched  the  hard 
heart  of  the  old  man. 

44  Come  at  least  whenever  you  want  a 
sincere  if  a  rude  friend ; "  and  though  he 
did  not  kiss  his  cousin's  cheek  this  time,  he 
gave  him,  with  ra:re  sincerity,  a  parting 
shake  of  the  band. 

And  these  made  the  principal  events  in 
Alain's  Paris  life  till  he  met  Frederic  Le- 
mercier.  Hitherto  he  had  received  no  def- 
inite answer  from  M.  Gandrin,  who  had 
postponed  an  interview,  not  having  .had 
leisure  to  make  himself  master  of  ail  the 
details  in  the  abstract  sent  to  him. 
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Evert  now  and  then  there  casts  up  some 
striking  instance  of  self-sacrifice  in  the 
cause  of  humanity,  occurring  in  such  ob- 
scure circumstances  as  clearly  to  indicate 
that  they  arise  from  the  purest  notions  of 
benevolence.  Not  but  that  such  cases  may 
very  often  spring  from  a  certain  degree  of 
fanaticism.  But  that  does  not  much  sig- 
nify. Enthusiasm  in  trying  to  do  some 
good  in  a  reasonable  and  practical  way,  is 
not  to  be  sharply  challenged,  and  even 
when  it  goes  a  little  beyond  bounds  it  is 
excusable,  from  being  an  agreeable  make- 
weight against  the  too  frequent  exhibition 
of  unmitigated  selfishness.  Of  that  spe- 
cies of  quietly  demonstrated  benevolence 
which  has  the  true  ring  about  it,  we  have 
always  looked  with  satisfaction  on  the  case 
of  John  Pounds,  the  poor  Portsmouth 
shoemaker,  who  with  an  inborn  passion  for 
gratuitous  teaching,  daily  gathered  a  crowd 
of  neglected  and  half-starved  children  into 
his  humble  booth,  and  taught  them  to  read 
while  hammering  his  leather  and  mending 
the  soles  of  old  boots.  John,  who  has 
been  long  dead  and  gone,  did  not  get  much 
credit  for  his  labours  during  his  lifetime, 
but  he  nevertheless  deserves  to  be 'men- 


tioned as  the  real  pioneer  in  what  is  now 
called  ragged-school  training. 

John  Howard,  and  afterwards  Mrs.  Fry, 
take  a  prominent  place  as  having  been 
leading  reformers  in  prison  discipline,  and 
for  their  untiring  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
suffering  humanity  they  will  ever  be  held 
in  remembrance.  Both,  however,-  as  is 
well  known,  moved  in  a  good  sphere  of 
society.  They  were  persons  of  fortune, 
and  could  afford  to  give  time  and  money 
in  carrying  out  their  benevolent  enter- 

5 rises.  They  in  no  shape  belonged  to  the 
ohn  Pounds  category  of  enthusiasts,  who 
drudge  patiently  on  in  obscurity,  doing  all 
the  good  they  can  to  their  fellow-creatures, 
while  hardly  possessing  means  for  their 
own  daily  wants.  To  this  painfully  moil- 
ing and  toiling,  yet  determinedly  resolute 
class  of  beings,  belonged  Sarah  Martin,  the 
dress-maker. 

Sarah  was  a  reformer  of  prison  manage- 
ment in  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, and  hence  was  contemporaneous  with 
Mrs.  Fry ;  but  her  field  of  labour  was  of  a 
local  character,  and  much  less  a  matter  of 
general  observation.  If  a  hundred  men 
or  women  with  a  similar  hobby  had  scat- 
tered themselves  over  the  country,  each 
fixing  on  a  particular  jail  as  a  scene  of 
operation,  there  would  have  been  room  for 
them  all.  The  prisons,  big  and  little,  were 
simply  a  disgrace.  Only  no  one  in  high 
quarters  thought  much  of  what  was  so  dis- 
creditable. A  prison  was  traditionally 
reckoned  to  be  a  kind  of  pen-fold,  into 
which  all  sorts  of  human  wreck  of  a  per- 
versely troublesome  kind  should  be  thrust 
pell-mell,  and  there  left  to  be  dealt  with  by 
magistrates,  hangmen,  grave-diggers,  or 
anybody.  Who  cared  about  what  was 
going  on  in  the  prisons  V  Such  establish- 
ments might  be  sinks  of  vice  and  suffering. 
The  worse  for  those  who  got  into  them  — 
they  should  have  taken  better  care  1  That 
was  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  question 
afra  period  within  the  memory  of  persons 
still  living. 

On  this  fighting,  brawling,  miserably 
suffering,  selfish  era,  Sarah  Martin  arose 
like  an  angel  of  mercy.  Born  in  1791,  she 
was  the  daughter  of  a  small  tradesman  in 
the  village  of  Caister,  near  Yarmouth,  on 
the  Qoast  of  Norfolk.  Her  education,  of 
the  most  meagre  kind,  began  at  a  dame- 
school  in  the  village.  Having  the  misfor- 
tune to  lose  her  parents,  she  was  thrown 
on  the  kindness  of  her  grandmother,  who 
could  do  nothing  else  than  put  her,  at  from 
fourteen  to  fifteen  years  of  acre,  to  learn 
the  business  of  dress-making  in  Yarmouth. 
It  speaks  not  a  little  for  the  skill  and  spirit 
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of  industry  in  the  poor  orphan,  that  after 
about  two  years'  training  she  began  as  a 
dress-maker  on  her  own  account.  As  such, 
in  a  limited  way,  she  was  tolerably  success- 
ful, being  favoured  with  employment  from 
several  respectable  families  in  the  place. 

Henceforth,  to  the  end  of  her  days,  we 
are  to*  view  Sarah  Martin  as  gaining  her 
livelihood  by  going  out  to  shape  and  sew 
for  those  requiring  her  services,  her  re* 
quital  being  at  most  only  a  few  shillings  a 
day.  In  her  occupation  there  was,  per- 
haps, little  room  to  expand;  nor  does  it 
appear  that  she  ever  aimed  at  rising  to 
eminence  in  her  profession.  The  facts  re- 
garding her  business  avocations  are  rather 
scanty.  We  only  know  that  she  was  sat- 
isfied with  her  position,  and  commanded 
respect  by  the  modesty  of  her  demeanour. 
Though  inclined  to  novel-reading,  she  was 
never  the  least  light-headed.  Like  many 
young  women  in  similar  circumstances,  she 
might  doubtless  have  put  on  a  good  deal 
of  sham  finery,  and  tried  to  cut  a  dash  as 
a  holiday  belle.  To  make  herself  attrac- 
tive or  conspicuous  in  this  fashion,  was  not, 
however,  to  her  taste.  Naturally  staid 
and  thoughtful,  she  happily,  when  no  more 
than  nineteen  years  of  age,  heard  a  sermon 
preached,  which  by  its  persuasive  piety 
gave  a  distinctly  religious  turn  to  her  feel- 
ings; and  following  up  the  impulse  by  a 
frequent  perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  a  new 
view  of  what  should  be  her  course  of  duty 
dawned  upon  her. 

Now  commenoes  the  young  dressmaker's 
self-im posed  mission  in  the  work  of  teach- 
ing and  reclamation.  The  ignorant,  the 
friendless,  the  degraded,  were  to  be  the 
special  objects  of  her  solicitude.  Her  ear- 
liest efforts  lay  in  the  direction  of  Sunday 
school  teaching ;  from  which  she  advanced 
to  attendance  in  the  workhouse,  where  she 
became  a  fervent  visitor  and  consoler 
of  the  sick,  the  aged,  and  the  afflicted. 
For  the  children  in  this  resort  of  parochial 
destitution  she  was  graciously  allowed  to 
devote  a  day  in  the  week,  at  her  own 
pecuniary  loss,  to  some  kind  of  primary 
instruction.  To  these  duties,  which  en- 
croached on  her  means  of  subsistence,  were 
in  time  added  visits  to  the  destitute  sick 
throughout  the  town,  everywhere  carrying 
spiritual  consolation,  and  planning  the 
elevation  of  the  abandoned  and  irresolute. 
In  this  manner  beginning  her  career, 
and  gaining  friends  by  the  obvious  sim- 
plicity of  her  character,  she  extended  her 
ministrations  to  the  town  prison,  a  neg- 
lected den  of  infamy  and  misery,  which 
stood  prodigiously  in  need  of  some 
such  benevolent  visitors.    She  is  said  to 


have  ventured  on  this  unusual  undertak- 
ing by  hearing  of  a  woman  who  had  been 
imprisoned  on  account  of  barbarous  cru- 
elty to  her  child.  Often  in  passing  the 
jail  Sarah  had  yearned  to  get  within  its 
portal,  in  order  to  read  the  Scriptures  to 
its  inmates  and  attempt  to  stimulate  their 
better  feelings  ;  but  it  was  only  now  she 
mustered  courage  to  make  the  effort. 
Timidly  she  requested  permission  to  per- 
form the  visit  of  mercy,  but  was  re- 
fused. The  check,  though  discouraging, 
did  not  turn  her  from  her  purpose.  She 
made  a  second  attempt,  and  this  time  she 
had  the  gratification  of  being  admitted  — 
admitted  as  a  favour  to  a  prison  from 
which  all  of  a  respectable  caste  shrunk 
with  horror. 

The  Yarmouth  prison  as  it  then  existed  is 
pictured  to  have  been  of  the  lowest  type  — 
confined,  loathsome,  dirty,  scarcely  any  di- 
vision of  the  sexes,  the  inmates  gambling, 
fighting,  boastful  over  their  villainous  ex- 
ploits, and  rejoicing  in  contrivances  for 
fresh  delinquencies,  with  no  chaplain  or 
other  authority  to  mitigate  their  brutality. 
Into  this  horrid  arena  of  uproar  and  dis- 
gust, the  poor  dress-maker  voluntarily  en- 
tered, in  the  hope  of  reclaiming  deserted 
and  hopeless  iniquity.    The  woman  who 
was  the  primary  object  of  her  mission, 
was  surprised  to  find  that  any  one  cared 
for    her,    and   soon    melting    into    tears 
thanked  her  kindly  disposed  visitor.     So 
encouraged,  Sarah  read  and  expounded 
passages  in  the  New  Testament  to  other 
inmates  who  would  listen  to  her.    In  these 
well-meant  endeavours,  she  encountered 
numerous  unpleasant  rebuffs.    But  jeers, 
coarse  abuse,  and  unmanly  insolence,  were 
held  as  nothing  under  a  high  sense  of 
duty.    Never  faltering  in  her  attempts,  her 
simplicity  and    her  gentleness    won    on 
hearts   steeled  to   ordinary   impressions. 
Sometimes   she  was   shocked    with    the 
scenes  that  were  presented,  as  well  as  with 
the  language  that  met  her  ear ;  still  she 
persevered,  and  gradually  gained  th  it  de 
gree  of  respect  and  confidence  which  gave 
her  an  ascendency  over  even  the  most 
profligate.    Of  course,  she  did  not  reach 
this  measure  of  success  without  a  heavy 
sacrifice  of  time  and  trouble,  or  in  other 
words  of  loss  in  her  means  of  livelihood. 
As  if  this  were  but  a  secondary  considera- 
tion she  actually  gave  up  every  Monday  to 
unpaid  work  in  the  prison.    This  was  in 
addition  to  her  attendance  on  Sundays,  on 
which  she  effected  the  introduction  of  regu- 
lar divine  service  i  and  what  is  still  more 
remarkable,  she,  in  the  absence  of  any- 
thing better,  delivered  sermons  and  ad- 
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dresses  of  her  own  composition,  said  to 
have  been  very  appropriate  and  efficacious. 

We  are  afforded  a  glimpse  of  what  she 
did  in  this  department  of  her  labours  in 
the  report  of  an  official  visitor  to  the 
prison.  It  is  dated  Sunday,  November  29, 
1835.  "  Attended  divine  service  in  the 
morning  at  the  prison.  The  male  prison- 
ers only  were  assembled.  A  female  resi- 
dent in  the  town  officiated.  Her  voice 
was  exceedingly  melodious,  her  delivery 
emphatic,  and  her  enunciation  extremely 
distinct.  The  service  was  the  liturgy  of 
the  Church  of  England.  Two  psalms 
were  sung  by  the  whole  of  the  prisoners, 
and  extremely  well  —  much  better  than  I 
have  heard  in  our  best  appointed  churches. 
A  written  discourse,  of  her  own  composi- 
tion, was  read  by  her.  It  was  of  a  purely 
moral  tendency,  involving  no  doctrinal 
points,  and  admirably  suited  to  the  hear- 
ers. During  the  performance  of  the  ser- 
vice, the  prisoners  paid  the  most  profound 
attention,  and  the  most  marked  respect ; 
and  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge,  ap- 
peared to  take  a  devout  interest.  Even- 
ing service  was  read  by  her  afterwards  to 
the  female  prisoners." 

But  this  zealous  prison  apostle  did  not 
confine  herself  to  reading  and  general  in- 
struction. She  had  the  tact  to  perceive 
that  as  long  as  there  was  nothing  but 
aheer  idleness  among  the  prisoners,  there 
was  little  chance  of  their  moral  and  intel- 
lectual improvement.  Accordingly  she  in- 
troduced various  petty  industries,  such  as 
making  straw  hats,  bone-spoons,  and  boys' 
caps,  and  also  instructed  the  women  in  the 
sewing  of  gray  cotton  shirts.  Not  stop- 
ping at  this,  she  contrived  the  formation 
of  a  fund  to  furnish  work  for  prisoners 
when  discharged,  along  with  a  plan  for 
their  outdoor  .supervision. 

It  can  hardly' be  supposed  that  Sarah 
Martin  could  in  a  course  of  years  effect 
such  changes  for  the  better  without 
attracting  attention,  and  raising  up  friends 
to  help  her  in  the  work  of  benevolence. 
The  public  seem  to  have  got  a  little 
ashamed  that  a  poor  dress-maker,  who  did 
not  perhaps  earn  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
shillings  a  week  —  at  all  events  not  more 
than  kept  her  alive  and  paid  for  her  lodg- 
ings—  should  have  undertaken  a  task  so 
herculean,  and  been  so  successful.  A  few 
began  to  give  her  contributions  of  small 
sums  to  purchase  Bibles  and  other  books 
requisite  to  carry  out  her  plans  of  instruc- 
tion. The  succour  came  just  in  time,  for 
she  was  beginning  to  experience  privations, 
though  prepared  to  submit  to  want  rath- 
er than  give  up  her  noble  enterprise. 


We  have  not  space  to  go  into  a  narra- 
tive of  Sarah's  subsequent  proceedings, 
nor  is  it  necessary  for  us  to  do  so ;  for  am- 
ple details  were  years  ago  (April,  1847) 
presented  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and 
now  a  full  account  of  this  remarkable 
woman  is  given  in  her  Memoir,  just  pub- 
lished by  the  Religious  Tract  Society. 
Only  a  few  facts  may  be  added  to  com- 
plete the  outline  of  her  career.  As  the 
result  of  assiduous  labours,  mental  and 
bodily,  during  a  period  of  twenty  years, 
her  health  began  to  break  down,  and  jail 
ministrations  had  to  be  relinquished  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  were  regularly 
constituted  for  this  species  of  work.  Her 
plans  had  been  successful,  not  only  as  re- 

fards  the  reclamation  of  old  and  young  of 
oth  sexes,  but  had  contributed  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  defined  system  of  prison 
discipline,  such  as  now  prevails.  In  her 
latter  days  she  gave  some  superintendence 
to  a  school  of  factory  girls,  and  performed 
acts  of  kindness  in  visiting  the  sick  in  the 
poorer  parts  of  the  town.  At  last  these 
labours  proved  too  much  for  her  enfeebled 
frame,  and  she  lay  down  to  die.  Her  con- 
cluding days  were  clouded  by  the  pain  of 
an  acute  complaint,  which  opiates  could 
but  temporarily  assuage.  She  died  Octo- 
ber 15,  1843,  and  was  interred  at  Caister. 
So  terminated  the  useful  and  extraordi- 
nary career  of  Sarah  M  irtin,  whose  name, 
whose  unaffected  practical  piety,  apd  innu- 
merable good  deeds  effected  under  extreme 
difficulty,  we  have  no  small  degree  of  satis- 
faction in  being  able  to  commemorate  in 
these  pages.  It  is  painful  to  think  how  a 
really  poor  woman  should  have  been  left 
to  do  and  suffer  so  much  in  the  cause  of 
humanity,  scarcely  receiving  thanks  for  her 
self-sacrifice.  No  doubt,  she  had  her  own 
great  reward,  but  that  does  not  lessen  our 
reeling  of  regret  that  so  little  was  done  to 
show  anything  like  a  general  sense  of 
gratitude  for  her  labours  during  her  life- 
time. Not  long  since,  a  beautiful  window 
of  stained  "lass  was  erected  to  her  mem- 
ory by  public  subscription  in  the  ancient 
church  of  St.  Nicholas,  at  Yarmouth,  which 
at  least  indicates  that  her  modest  merits 
are  at  length  fully  appreciated.  Let  us, 
too,  though  at  this  late  day,  add  our  meed  * 
of  acknowledgment.  As  we  have  spoken 
with  approbation  of  John  Pounds  as  the 
pioneer  in  ragged-school  instruction,  let  us 
do  equal  justice  to  Sarah  Martin,  the  hum- 
ble sempstress  of  Yarmouth,  and  help  to 
inscribe  her  name  in  the  honoured  roll  of 
the  Howards,  Frvs,  Buxtons,  and  others 
who  distinguished  themselves  as  reformers 
of  prison  discipline.  w.  c. 
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Scattered  recollections,  contributed 
by  various  people,  make  perhaps  the  best 
materials  for  a  biography;  and  any  one 
who  has  a  vivid  personal  memory  of  a  dis- 
tinguished character,  however  small  the 
facts  it  relates  to,  does  good  service  by 
making  it  known.  This  is  the  excuse  for 
putting  forward  these  few  reminiscences 
of  the  famous  Mary  Somerville,  who  has 
lately  passed  away. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  an  in- 
troduction to  her  family  when  I  visited 
Naples  in  the  winter  of  1870.  They  were 
living  in  the  top  story  of  a  great  palazzo 
on  the  Riviera  di  Chiaja ;  a  suite  of  spa- 
cious rooms,  facing  the  bay,  and  ap- 
proached by  a  great  staircase  that  seemed, 
as  is  always  the  case  in  Italy,  to  get 
cleaner  and  more  sumptuous  the  higher 
you  ascended.  You  passed  through  two 
or  three  anterooms,  gathering  as  you  went 
a  truly  Italian  impression  of  marble  and 
space,  and  then  found  yourself  at  the  door 
of  the  great  drawing-room.  It  was  only 
in  the  evening  that  Mrs.  Somerville  re- 
ceived, and  it  is  an  evening  impression 
that  the  room  has  left ;  great  dim  distan- 
ces, a  few  lights  at  the  farther  end,  barely 
distinguishing  the  plates  of  R  iffielle  Majo- 
lica on  the  walls  and  the  antique  bronzes 
on  the  marble  tables ;  and  in  the  far  cor- 
ner two  ladies  working,  and  a  third  lady, 
old  and  small,  sitting  watchful  and  digni- 
fied ill  her  low  arm-chair. 

This  was  Mrs.  Somerville;  it  was  her 
ninetieth  birth-day  when  I  saw  her  first. 
She  put  down  the  English  newspaper  as  I 
approached,  and,  after  her  kind  greeting, 
settled  dowu  for  a  gossip.  Her  ninety 
years  seemed  to  have  withered  her  frame ; 
but  it  was  wiry  and  firm  still,  her  eyes 
were  keen,  her  voice  clear,  only  her  hear- 
ing was  impaired.  Still  it  was  quite  pos- 
sible to  talk  with  her  if  you  raised  your 
voice ;  and  it  was  easy  to  make  her  talk 
more  than  listen.  Of  course  the  war  was 
/  our  first  subject ;  she  had  foreseen  it  fifty 
years  before,  at  the  Restoration.  She  was 
military  and  commiserating,  critic  and 
woman,  by  turns ;  now  shaking  her  head 
over  the  dead  and  dying,  now  speculating 
about  the  fall  of  Paris.  You  had  but  to 
close  your  eyes  and  to  fancy  a  clever  mod- 
ern Englishwoman  talking;  the  words  and 
thoughts  were  as  fresh  and  current  as 
those  of  the  clever  youn*  wife  of  a  clever 
young  member  in  a  parliament  of  to-day. ' 


It  was  the  same  in  the  other  subjects 
which  we  discussed ;  Italy  and  the  Italian 
character,  the  latest  changes  at  Oxford, 
and  what  not. 

But  of  course  she  was  most  interesting 
when  she  came  to  talk  of  herself.     "  I  do 
not  apologize  for  talking  of  myself,"  she 
said  ;  "  for  it  is  always  good  for  the  young 
to  hear  that  old  age  is  not  so  terrible  as 
they  fear.    My  life  is  a  very  placid  one.    I 
have  my  coffee  early ;  from  eight  to  twelve 
I  read  or  write  in  bed ;  then  I   rise  and 
paint  in  my  studio  for  an  hour  —  that  is 
all  I  can  manage  now  !    The  afternoon  is 
my  time  for  rest;  then  comes  dinner-time, 
and  after  that  I  sit  here  and  am  glad  ro 
see  any  kind  friends  who  may  like  to  visit 
me."    Then  she  would  explain  what  was 
the  reading  and  writing  she  was  engaged 
upon.     She  was  correcting  and  adding  to 
the  first  edition  of  Molecular  and  Micro- 
scopic Science:  u only  putting  it  in  order 
for  my  daughter  to  publish  when  a  second 
edition  is  called  for  after  my  death.    Oh, 
they    are  quite  competent  to  do  it/*  she 
would  say,  with  a  smile ;  "  I  took  care  they 
should  be   much    better  educated  than   I 
was.     And  I  am  reading  a  good  deal  now 
—  reading  Herodotus.    I  took  him  down 
from  my  shelves  the  other  day  —  it  was 
the  first  time  I  had  tried  Greek  for  fifty 
years  — to  see  if  I  had  forgo r tea  the  char- 
acter.   To  my  delight,  I  found    I    could 
read  him  and  understand  him  quite  easily. 
What  a  charming  writer  Herodotus  isl" 
All  this  was  without  the  slightest  pedan- 
try ;  the  utterance  of  a  perfectly  natural, 
simple   mind,    that   dwelt  upon,  subjects 
which  interested  it  when  it  saw  that  they 
interested  its  neighbour. 

The  impression  which  Mrs.  Somerville 
left  upon  one  from  this  evening,  and  sev- 
eral like  it  spent  in  her  company,  was  that 
of  a  thoroughly  harmonious  character, 
widely  sympathetic  and  intensely  individ- 
ual. She  had  developed  those  two  sides 
of  her  nature  in  the  most  complete  way, 
and  the  result  was  a  perfectly  calm  oil 
age.  The  extraordinary  power  of  abstrac- 
tion which  enabled  her  to  work  out  a 
mathematical  problem  amid  the  buzz  of 
conversation  was  typical  of  her  whole 
mind.  She  was  great,  because  she  was  so 
perfectly  self-contained.  Yet  her  sympa- 
thies, as  has  been  said,  were  wide  and 
warm.  Such  balance  of  character  is  a  rare 
spectacle  at  any  time ;  is  perhaps  rarest  in 
extreme  old  age ;  and  is  precious  in  pro- 
portion to  its  rarity. 
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MRS.  BROWNING'S  DOG  <(  FLUSH." 

If  Mr.  Darwin's  dogs  are  in  the  habit 
of  turning  aside  their  blushing  faces,  on 
being  plied  with  titbits,  they  must  be  sin- 
gular samples  of  their  race.  My  own  ex- 
perience of  dog-demeanour  at  table,  like 
that  of  Filma,  is  of  a  contrary  character. 
I  have  the  warmest  affection  and  respect 
for  dogs,  and  am  even  not  far  from  endors- 
ing the  Frenchman's  dictum,  that  "  Ce 
qu'il  y  a  de  mieux  dans  l'homme,  c'est 
le  chien."  But  backwardness  in  "  asking 
for  more  "  is  not  a  virtue  I  should  attrib- 
ute to  them  generically.  That  they  some- 
times display  a  capricious  delicacy  of  appe- 
tite is  undeniable,  but  would  not  be  worth 
dwelling  on  here,  if  it  did  not  enable  me 
to  revive  the  memory  of  a  dog  famous  in 
song.  I  allude  to  Mrs.  Browning's  dog, 
Flush.  It  was  my  privilege  to  keep  up  a 
correspondence  with  that  lady  during  a 
period  of  many  years,  and  Flush's  name 
found  frequent  mention  in  her  letters. 
On  one  occasion  she  had  expressed  her 
regret  at  his  growing  plumpness,  and  I 
suppose  I  must  have  been  cruel  enough  to 
suggest  starvation  as  a  remedy,  for  her 
next  letter  opens  with  an  indignant  pro- 
test :  — 

"Starve  Flush!  Starve  Flush!  My  dear 
Mr.  West  wood,  what  are  you  thinking  of?  And 
besides,  if  the  crime  were  lawful  and  possible,  I 
deny  the  necessity.  He  is  fat,  certainly  —  but 
he  has  been  fatter;  as  I  say,  sometimes,  with  a 
sigh  of  sentiment  —  he  has  been  fatter,  and  he 
may  therefore  become  thinner.  And  then  he 
does  not  eat  after  the  manner  of  dogs.  I  never 
saw  a  dog  with  such  a  ladylike  appetite,  nor 
knew  of  one  by  tradition.  .To  eat  two  small 
biscuits  in  succession  is  generally  more  than  he 
is  inclined  to  do.  When  he  has  meat  it  is  only 
once  a  day,  and  it  must  be  so  particularly  well 
out  up  and  offered  to  him  on  a  fork,  and  he  is 
so  subtly  discriminative  as  to  differences  between 
boiled  mutton  and  roast  mutton,  and  roast 
chicken  and  boiled  chicken,  that  often  he  walks 
away  in  disdain,  and  '  will  have  none  of  it.' 
He  makes  a  point,  indeed,  of  taking  his  share 
of  my  muffin  and  of  my  coffee,  and  a  whole 
queen's  cake  when  he  can  get  it;  but  it  is  a  pe- 
culiar royalty  of  his  to  pretend  to  be  indifferent 
even  to  these;  to  refuse  them  when  offered  to 
him  —  to  refuse  them  once,  twice,  and  thrice 
—  only  to  keep  his  eye  on  them  that  they  should 
not  vanish  from  the  room,  by  any  means,  as  it 
is  his  intention  to  have  them  at  last  My  father 
is  quite  vexed  with  me  sometimes,  and  given  to 
declare  that  I  have  instructed  Flush  in  the  '  art 
of  giving  himself  airs,'  and  otherwise  that  no 
dog  in  the  world  could  be,  of  his  own  accord 
and  instinct,  so  like  a  woman.  But  I  never  did 
so  instruct  him.  The  '  airs '  came,  as  the  wind 
blows.  He  surprises  me,  just  as  he  surprises 
other  people  —  and  more,  because  I  see  more 
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of  him.  His  sensibility  on  the  matter  of  vanity 
strikes  me  most  amusingly.  To  be  dressed  up 
in  necklaces  and  a  turban  is  an  excessive  plea- 
sure to  him;  and  to  have  the  glory  of  eating 
everything  that  he  sees  me  eat,  is  to  be  glorious 
indeed.  Because  I  offered  him  oream-cheese  on 
a  bit  of  toast,  and  forgot  the  salt,  he  refused  at 
onoe.  It  was  Bedreddin  and  the  unsalted 
cheesecake  over  again.  And  this,  although  he 
hates  salt,  and  is  conscious  of  his  hatred  of 
salt;  —  but  his  honour  was  in  the  salt,  accord- 
ing to  his  view  of  the  question,  and  he  insisted 
on  its  being  properly  administered.  Now  tell  me 
if  Flush's  notion  of  honour,  and  the  modern 
world's,  are  not  much  on  a  par.  In  fact,  he 
thought  I  intended,  by  my  omission,  to  place 
him  below  the  salt, 

"  My  nearest  approach  to  starving  Flush  (to 
come  to  an  end  of  the  subject)  is  to  give  general 
instructions  to  the  servant  who  helps  him  to  his 
dinner,  'not  to  press  him  to  eat.'  I  know  he 
ought  not  to  be  fat — I  know  it  too  well  —  and 
his  father  being,  according  to  Miss  Mitford's 
account,  '  square ,'  at  this  moment,  there  is  an 
hereditary  reason  for  fear.  So  he  is  not  to  be 
'  pressed  '  —  and,  in  the  meantime,  with  all  the 
incipient  fatness,  he  is  as  light  at  a  jump,  and 
as  quick  of  spirits  as  ever,  and  quite  welL 

"  April,  1845." 

In  a  later  letter  she  says :  — 

"  May  I  tell  you  I  have  *  lost  and  won  '  poor 
Flush  again,  and  that  I  had  to  compound  with 
the  thieves  and  pay  six  guineas,  in  order  to  re- 
cover him,  much  as  I  did  last  year — besides 
the  tears,  the  tears  !  And  when  he  came  home 
he  began  to  cry.  His  heart  was  full,  like  my 
own.  Nobody  knows,  except  you  and  me,  and 
those  who  have  experienced  the  like  affections, 
what  it  is  to  love  a  dog  and  lose  it.  Grant  the 
love,  and  the  loss  is  imaginable;  but  I  complain 
of  the  faot  that  people,  who  will  not,  or  cannot 
grant  the  love,  set  about  '  wondering  how  one 
is  not  ashamed  to  make  such  a  fuss  for  a  dog  ! ' 
As  if  love  (whether  of  dogs  or  man)  must  not 
have  the  same  quick  sense  of  sorrow  !  For  my 
part,  my  eyelids  have  swelled  and  reddened  both 
for  the  sake  of  lost  dogs  and  birds  —  and  I  do 
not  feel  particularly  ashamed  of  it  For  Flush, 
who  loves  me  to  the  height  and  depth  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  his  own  nature,  if  I  did  not  love  him* 
I  could  love  nothing.  Besides,  Flush  has  a  soul 
to  love.  Do  you  not  believe  that  dogs  have  souls  ? 
I  am  thinking  of  writing  a  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject, after  the  manner  of  Plato's  famous  one." 

And  again :  — 

"The  only  time,  almost,  that  Flush  and  I 
quarrel  seriously,  is  when  I  have,  as  happens 
sometimes,  a  parcel  of  new  books  to  undo  and 
look  at.  He  likes  the  undoing  of  the  parcel, 
being  abundantly  curious;  but  to  see  me  absorb- 
ed in  what  he  takes  to  be  admiration  for  the  new 
books  is  a  different  matter,  and  makes  him  su- 
perlatively  jealous.  I  have  two  long  ears  flap- 
ping into  my  face  immediately  from  the  pillow 
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over  my  head,  in  serious  appeal.  Poor  Flushie  ! 
The  point  of  this  fact  is,  that  when  I  read  old 
books,  he  does  not  oare." 

I  cannot  refrain  from  giving  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  letter,  though  it  is  apart  from 
the  subject :  — 

"lam  thinking  —  lifting  up  my  pen  —  what 
I  can  write  which  is  likely  to  be  interesting  to 
you.  After  all,  I  come  to  chaos  and  silence,  and 
even  old  night,  it  is  growing  so  dark.  I  live  in 
London,  to  be  sure,  and  except  for  the  glory  of 
it,  I  might  live  in  a  desert  —  so  profound  is  my 
solitude,  and  so  complete  my  isolation  from 
things  and  persons  without  I  lie  all  day,  and 
day  after  day,  on  this  sofa,  and  my  windows  do 
not  even  look  into  the  street.  To  abuse  myself 
with  a  vain  deceit  of  rural  life,  I  have  had  ivy 
planted  in  a  box — and  it  has  flourished  and 
spread  over  one  window,  and  strikes  against  the 
glass,  with  a  little  stroke  from  the  thicker  leaves, 
when  the  wind  blows  at  all  briskly.     Then  I 

think  of  forests  and  groves it   is  my 

triumph,  when  the  leaves  strike  the  window- 
pane.  And  this  is  not  to  sound  like  a  lament. 
Books  and  thoughts  and  dreams  ( too  consciously 
dreamed,  however,  for  me  —  the  illusion  of 
them  has  almost  passed)  and  domestio  tender- 
ness can  and  ought  to  leave  nobody  lamenting. 
Also  God's  wisdom,  deeply  steeped  in  His  love, 
is  ....  as  far  as  we  can  stretch  out  our 
hands." 

Our  chief  King  Poet  still  reigns,  in 
spite  of  disloyalty,  but  our  chief  Queen 
Poet,  from  the  beginning  of  years,  was 
taken  from  us  when  that  tender,  noble, 
heroic  life  beat  its  last  beat. 

One  farewell  word  to  Flush.  His  early 
life  was  a  sequestered  one,  but  he  saw 
much  of  men  and  things,  after  his  mis- 
tress's marriage  —  went  to  Paris,  Rome, 
and  Florence,  wagged  his  tail  in  "  Casa 
Guidi  Windows,"  had  one  or  two  perilous 
adventures  —  lost  his  coat,  and  became  a 
dreadful  guy  in  the  warm  climate;  but 
lived  to  an  advanced  old  age,  and  was  be- 
loved and  honoured  to  the  end.  Here  is 
his  epitaph,  written  in  his  youth :  — 

"  Of  thee  it  shall  be  said, 
This  dog  watched  beside  a  bed 

Day  and  night  unweary  — 
Watohed  within  a  curtained  room, 
Where  no  sunshine  brake  the  gloom, 

Round  the  sick  and  dreary. 

Roses,  gathered  for  a  vase, 
In  that  chamber  died  apace, 

Beam  and  breeze  resigning  — 
This  dog  only,  waited  on, 
Knowing  that,  when  light  is  gone» 

Love  remains  for  shining. 

Other  dogs  in  thymy  dew, 

Tracked  the  Jiares  and  followed  through 


Sonny  moor  or  meadow  — 
This  dog  only,  crept  and  crept 
Next  a  languid  oheek  that  slept, 

Sharing  in  the  shadow. 

And  if  one  or  two  quick  tears 
Dropped  upon  his  glossy  ears, 

Or  a  sigh  came  double  — 
Up  he  sprang  in  eager  haste, 
fawning,  fondling,  breathing  fast 

In  a  tender  trouble. 
•  .  .  .  • 

Therefore  to  this  dog  will  I, 
Tenderly,  not  scornfully, 

Render  praise  and  favour  : 
With  my  hand  upon  his  head 
Is  my  benediction  said, 

Therefore,  and  for  ever." 

T.  Westwqoh. 
B&UBSELS.  Notes  and  Queries. 


From  Chambers'  Journal 
PARTY  COLOURS. 

The  abstract  is  never  popular,  because 
it  cannot  be  grasped  by  common  minds, 
and  we  therefore  nnd  that  the  masses  like 
their  principles  made  tangible  to  the  eye. 
This  accounts  for  the  variety  of  party 
badges,  for  which  the  greatest  enthusiasm 
is  often  felt.  In  many  districts  the  differ- 
ent parties  are  never  described  as  Liberal 
and  Conservative,  but  are  referred  to  by 
the  names  of  their  respective  colours. 

Election  colours  vary  all  over  the  conn- 
try,  and  they  are  sometimes  (especially  in 
the  various  counties)  takeu  from  the  livery 
of  the  candidate  or  of  some  local  magnate. 

Blue  is  a  very  favourite  colour,  and  con- 
sidering its  long  association  with  truth,  we 
need  not  be  surprised  that  each  party  has 
attempted  to  "  mark  it  for  its  own."  Chau- 
cer refers  to  blue's  characteristic  in  the 
Squiere's  Tale,  as  follows  : 

And  by  hire  bedde's  hed  she  made  a  mew, 

And  covered  it  with  velouettes  blew, 

In  eigne  of  trouthe  that  is  in  woman  sens. 

And  again,  in  the  Court  of  Love : 

Lo,  yondir  folke  (quod  she)  that  knele  in  blew, 
They  were  the  colour  aye,  and  ever  shal, 
The  signe  they  were,  and  ever  will  be  true 
Withouten  change. 

The  Earl  of  Surrey,  in  his  Complaint  of  a 
Dying  Lover,  associates  truth  with  blue  in 
the  same  manner : 

By  him  I  made  his  tomb,  in  token  he  was  true. 
And,  as  to  him  belonged  well,  I  covered  it  with 
blue. 

True  blue  is  now  chiefly  associated  with 
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the  Tory  party,  bat  it  was  not  always  so, 
for  Hudibras  was  "Presbyterian  true 
blue."  The  Whigs  continued  the  use  of 
blue ;  and  in  some  satirical  Jines  published 
after  Bishop  Burnet's  death,  the  devil  is 
represented  as  asking  after  Dr.  Hoadley, 
and  Burnet  as  answering : 

Oh,  perfectly  well : 
A  truer  blue  Whig  you  have  not  in  hell. 

During  the  Gordon  Riots  of  1780,  blue  rib- 
bons were  worn  by  all  the  rioters.  Lord 
George  Gordon  on  one  occasion  appeared 
in  the  House  of  Commons  with  a  blue 
cockade  in  his  hat,  when  Colonel  Herbert 
sprang  up  and  said  he  would  not  sit  in  the 
House, while  a  member  wore  the  badge  of 
sedition  i  n  his  hat.  After  this,  Lord  George 
put  his  cockade  into  his  pocket. 

Blue,  when  associated  with  Buff,  has 
long  been  connected  with  the  party  of 
progress ;  and  the  use  of  yellow  appears  to 
date  back  to  the  time  of  the  Great  Rebel- 
lion. The  soldiers  of  the  parliament  wore 
orange  tawny  scarfs,  and  in  Whitelock's 
MemoricUs  we  learn  the  cause  of  the  adop- 
tion of  this  colour.  Under  the  date  of 
August  22, 1642,  we  read :  "  The  Earl  of 
Essex's  colour  was  a  deep  yellow,  others 
setting  up  another  colour  were  held  malig- 
nants,  and  ill  affected  to  the  Parliament's 
cause."  The  Scotch  troops  in  the  service 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus  are  said  to  have 
w,orn  blue  and  buff.  These  colours  were 
at  the  height  of  their  popularity  in  the 
time  of  Charles  James  Fox.  That  states- 
man was  always  dressed  in  a"  blue  coat 
with  gilt  buttons,  and  buff  waistcoat,  and 
all  his  followers  of  both  sexes  wore  the 
same  colours.  At  one  of  the  political  en- 
tertainments at  Carlton  House,  the  Prince 
of  Wales  proposed  the  health  of  the  fa- 
mous wit  and  beauty,  Mrs.  Crewe,  of 
whom  Fox  felicitously  wrote : 

Where  the  loveliest  expression  to  feature  is  joined, 
By  Nature's  most  delicate  penoil  designed; 
Where  blushes  unbidden,  and  smiles  without  art, 
Speak  the  sweetness  and  feeling  that  dwell  in  the 
heart. 

The  health  was  given  in  the  following 
form: 

Buff  and  Blue, 
And  Mrs.  Crewe. 

The  lady  promptly  responded : 

Buff  and  Blue, 
And  all  of  you. 

These  famous  colours  still  exist  on  the 
cover  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  as  they  did  i 
when   Byron  wrote  in  his  English  Bards 
and  Scotch  Reviewers:  i 


Ere  the  next  Review 

Soars  on  its  wings  of  saffron  and  of  blue. 

Burns  writes: 

It's  guid  to  be  merry  and  wise; 
It's  guid  to  be  honest  and  true; 
It's  guid  to  support  Caledonia's  cause, 
And  bide  by  the  Buff  and  the  Blue. 

Orange  and  blue  were  William  Hi's  col- 
ours, and  they  are  still  borne  by  the  Or- 
ange lodges  of  Ireland,  by  which  means 
they  have  become  strongly  associated 
with  an  anti-catholic  spirit.  The  late  Lord 
Macaulay,  when  speaking  on  the  state  of 
Ireland  in  the  House  of  Commons. (Feb- 
ruary 19,  1844),  said  he  was  struck  on  his 
election  for  Leeds  by  observing  the  or- 
ange-coloured finery  used  by  his  adhe- 
rents, who  were  zealous  for  Catholic  eman- 
cipation. Orange  ribbons  and  cockades 
were  seen  everywhere,  and  he  was  told 
that  the  friends  of  the  Catholics  had  al- 
ways rallied  under  the  Orange  banner,  as 
the  sign  of  toleration. 

In  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
Blue  and  Yellow  are  the  local  colours,  but 
not  associated,  for  the  first  is  Liberal,  and 
the  last  .Conservative.  Here  the  'respec- 
tive parties  are  known  as  Blues  and  Yel- 
lows, not  as  Liberals  and  Conservatives. 
Different  shades  of  blue  have  occasionally 
been  used  in  these  counties,  as  when  Sir 
James  Graham  and  William  Blamire  were 
chaired,  one  in  a  dark-blue,  and  the  other 
in  a  light-blue  chair.  Other  colours  have 
been  Orange  and  Purple,  and  White  and 
Blue.  Pink  or  Crimson  has  been  used  by 
a  Conservative  county  candidate,  and  a 
Chartist  has  "  sported  "  red  or  green  ban- 
ners. 

Blue  has  lon<*  been  the  Whig  or  Liberal 
colour  in  Lincolnshire.  Sir  William  Tal- 
mash,  afterwards  Lord  Huntingtower,  an 
eccentric  possessing  much  property  in 
Grantham  and  its  neighbourhood  about 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  add- 
ed the  word  Blue  to  the  signs  of  all  the 
public-houses  he  possessed,  which  accounts 
for  the  large  number  of  Blue  Lions,  Blue 
Boars,  &c.,  there  to  be  found.  True  Blue 
is  and  has  been  for  many  years  the  Tory 
colour  at  Exeter,  as  Yellow  is  the  Whig ;  * 
and  in  Suffolk,  the  Tories  fight  under  the 
Blue  flag,  one  of  their  poets  singing : 

True  Blue  will  never  stain; 
Yellow  will  with  a  drop  of  rain. 

The  Rev.  John  Eagles,  author  of  the 
Sketcher,  wrote  some  lines  on  True  Blue, 
beginning : 

There  are  fifty  fine  colours  that  flaunt  and  flare, 
All  pleasant  and  gay  to  see; 
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But  of  all  the  fine  colours  that  danoe  in  the  air, 
True  Blue's  the  colour  for  me. 

At  Norwich,  Blue  and  White  are  the 
Whig  colours,  and  Orange  and  Purple  the 
Tory ;  but,  euriously  enough,  the  colours 
for  the  county  of  Norfolk  are  not  only  not 
the  same,  but  vary  greatly.  At  one  elec- 
tion, the  Whigs  were  distinguished  by 
Orange  and  Blue,  at  another  by  Orange 
and  White;  the  Tories  being  Pink  and 
Purple.  At  an  election  for  one  seat  only 
the  Whigs  bore  Green  and  the  Tories  Pur- 
ple colours.  At  Preston,  dark  Blue  was 
the  Tory  colour,  and  the  Whigs  bore  the 
Stanley  colour,  Orange,  the  Independent 
Liberal  being  Green.  When  Hunt  was  a 
candidate,  he  adopted  Red;  but  now  the 
regular  Liberal  colour  is  Green,  and  lately 
the  chairman  of  a  large  political  meeting 
called  on  the  thousands  present  to  rally 
round  the  Green  flag  of  Liberalism,  the 
colour  which  meant  vitality.  Unfortu- 
nately, Green  also  means  inconstancy,  and 
it  is  not,  therefore,  a  popular  hue. 

One  of  the  oddest  exemplifications  of 
devotion  to  a  party  colour  is  the  desire 
expressed  at  various  times  by  different 
people  to  be  buried  in  that  one  to  which 
they  had  adhered  through  life.  An  old 
woman  of  Ipswich,  by  the  directions  of 
her  will,  was  laid  in  a  blue-lined  coffin. 
She  was  a  Tory.  But  a  Liberal  Blue  in 
another  part  of  the  country  was  buried  in 
the  same  way,  and  followed  to  the  grave 
by  mourners  clad  in  Blue.  A  Cumber- 
land patriot  once  denoted  his  political 
opinions  by  invariably  wearing  an  enor- 
mous blue  hat ;  at  length,  on  the  occasion 
of  an  election,  he  wan  disappointed  at  not 
receiving  the  usual  honorarium,  and  thor- 
oughly disgusted,  he  refused  to  vote  either 
Yellow  or  Blue,  and  at  the  dead  of  night 
he  solemnly  buried  his  blue  hat. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  vagaries  of  hu- 
man nature ;  outbreaks  of  popular  feeling 
which  the  philosopher  in  his  study  may 
call  madness,  but  which  influences  him- 
self like  other  men  when  he  goes  out  into 
the  world.  Election  displays  have  of  late 
years  been  much  shorn  of  their  grandeur, 
but  it  will  probably  be  many  a  day  before 
party  colours  are  counted  among  things 
of  the  past. 


From  Once  a  Week. 
KOTOW. 


It  is  curious  that  the  form  of  making  a 
bow  should  for  years  have  stood  in  the  way 
of  our  amicable  diplomatic  relations  with 


China.  The  history  of  the  Kotow  squab- 
bles  is  not  less  curious  than  the  fact  of 
their  existence.  Although  Kotow  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of  La- 
tham's large  English  dictionary  (1870).  the 
word  is,  as  everybody  knows,  thoroughly 
acclimatized  —  belonging  to  us  by  adop- 
tion rather  than  by  grace.  The  expres- 
sions, he  would  or  would  not  Kotow  to 
such  a  one,  are  so  common  as  to  be  house- 
hold words.  But  the  performance  of  the 
Kotow  itself  before  that  high  and  most 
mighty  potentate,  Son  of  the  Moon,  and 
the  near  relative  of  all  stars  of  any  re- 
spectable magnitude,  his  Imperial  Majesty, 
Tungchi,  of  China,  &a,  &c.,  supreme,  is 
quite  auother  thing.  The  ambassador 
from  the  Court  of  St.  James's  at  Pekin  has, 
from  the  first  institution  of  an  embassy  in 
China,  in  1793,  to  the  present  day,  more  or 
less  angrily  resented  the  proposal  made  by 
the  Chinese  that  he  should  approach  the 
Imperial  Majesty  of  China  on  his  hands 
and  knees,  in  gait  and  manner  like  an  Ori- 
ental slave,  rather  than  a  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary, and  a  freeborn  Briton  to  boot. 
So  the  Kotow  question  remains  where  it 
was  nearly  a  century  ago ;  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  advisers  of  the  young  Em- 
peror will  allow  him  to  give  way  in  the 
matter,  and  receive  from  Europeans  the 
same  form  of  homage  they  pay  to  their 
sovereigns  at  home.  The  cry  of  Chinese 
ministers  dealing  with  "  barbarian  ambas- 
sadors "  in  the  Imperial  presence  is  for  the 
Kotow,  the  whole  Kotow,  and  nothing  but 
the  Kotow.  In  1859  the  American  minis- 
ter tried  his  best  to  cut  the  knot,  but  with- 
out success.  He  said  he  "  felt  the  same  re- 
spect for  the  Emperor  of  China  as  for  his 
own  President."  The  effect  of  this  on  the 
Court  of  Pekin,  however,  was  not  to  throw 
oil  on  the  troubled  waters.  "  This  lan- 
guage of  the  American  barbarian  just 
places  China  on  a  par  with  the  barbarians 
of  the  South  and  East,  an  arrogation  of 
greatness  which  is  simply  ridiculous."  In 
the  reign  of  George  111.,  Lord  Macartney 
offered  to  perform  the  Kotow  before  Kien- 
lung  (then  Emperor),  if  the  Chinese  would 
undertake,  whenever  they  visited  England, 
to  perform  precisely  similar  homage  before 
our  Sovereign.  This  they  refused  to  do. 
But  his  Majesty  Kien-lung  gave  way,  and 
received  King  George's  autograph  letter 
in  the  European  fashion  from  Lord  Ma- 
cartney, on  bended  knee  only.  Kea-king, 
the  next  Emperor,  behaved  with  less  sense ; 
and  in  1816,  Lord  Amherst,  our  second 
ambassador,  was  incessantly  worried,  ca- 
joled, and  bored  by  the  Chinese  Commis- 
sioners on  the  subject  of  the  Kotow.    But 
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he  refused  to  perform  any  such  base  hom- 
age to  his  Majesty  Kea-king,  and  he  left 
the  capital  with  his  mission  unperformed. 
In  1860,  Lord  Elgin  went  out  to  ratify  the 
treaty  of  1858,  and  to  present  an  auto- 
graph letter  from  the  Queen  to  Hienfung ; 
and  his  refusal  to  Kotow  led  to  a  rupture 
at  once.  Ever  since  that  date  we  have  had 
a  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  Peking,  but 
he  has  been  persistently  refused  the  ri^ht 
of  audience.  Now  his  Majesty  Tungchi  is 
of  age,  and  may  act  in  the  matter  for  him- 
self. Upon  his  conduct  depends  the  solu- 
tion of  the  great  audience  question.  To 
Kotow  or  not  to  Kotow  has  troubled  our 
relations  with  China  for  eighty  years. 


From  The  Economist 
THE  PRUSSIAN  STATE  CHURCH. 

TnE  Germans  are  certainly  thorough  in 
all  they  attempt.  They  conquer  thorough- 
ly, impose  very  thoroughgoing  indemni- 
ties, enforce  their  payment  in  a  thorough 
manner,  and  are  extremely  thorough  in 
their  methods  of  annexation.  But  the  most 
remarkable  illustration  of  the  thorough- 
ness of  their  policy  is  the  measures  which 
the  Prussian  Administration  are  now  tak- 
ing to  countermine  the  discontent  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  with  the  policy 
of  the  Empire.  Prince  Bismarck  has  de- 
cided to  apply  his  remedy  not  merely  to 
the  particular  annoyance  which  he  wished 
to  remove,  but  to  the  source  of  all  annoy- 
ances which  ecclesiastical  bodies  might 
find  it  possible  to  cause  the  Prussian 
State ;  to  sweep  away,  in  short,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  opportunity  of  every  church 
in  Prussia  for  offering  any  formidable  re- 
sistance to  the  policy  supported  by  the 
State.  The  new  ecclesiastical  laws  which 
Dr.  Falk  has  already  virtually  passed 
through  the  Lower  House  of  the  Prussian 
Diet,  are  no  doubt  aimed  primarily  fct  the 
Roman  Church,  but  they  do  not  mention 
any  church  by  name ;  they  apply  equally 
to  all  churches;  and  should  a  difference 
arise  at  any  time  between  the  Protestant 
bodies  and  the  State,  as  serious  as  there . 
has  been  of  late  between  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics and  the  State,  the  new  laws  would  be 
quite  as  drastic  remedies  for  the  outburst 
of  Protestant  indignation  as  they  are  now 
likely  to  prove  for  the  discontent  and  dis- 
loyalty of  Roman  Catholics.  And  oddly 
enough,  this  is  the  great  recommendation 
of  these  measures  to  the  German  Liberals. 
They,  want,  they  say,  to  destroy  the  "  Pfaf- 
fenthun8,,,  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic, 


root  and  branch,  and  they  regard  the 
State  as  the  only  power  strong  enough  to 
bit  and  bridle  it,  and  render  it  virtually 
impotent,—  which  will  lead  to  its  destruc- 
tion. 

If  that  were  what  is  really  desirable,  it 
seems  not  impossible  that  these  measures 
will  succeed,  —  at  least  with  the  weaker 
and  less  hardy  religious  sects  of  Germany. 
The  Evangelicals  have  taken  alarm  as  well 
as  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  are  protest- 
ing, not  so  vigorously  and  unanimously, 
but  still  earnestly,  against  the  bondage 
which  is  being  prepared  for  them.  But 
it  does  not  seem  that  the  imagination  of 
the  politicians  as  distinguished  from  that 
of  the  religious  sects  of  Germany  has  tak- 
en any  alarm.  The  liberals  forget  per- 
haps on  how  many  sides  the  moral  feeling 
of  the  people  is  bound  up  with  their  re- 
ligious feeling,  how  easy  it  would  be  for 
the  Government,  if  it  once  gets  complete 
power  over  the  religious  organizations,  to 
check  the  growth  of  deep  moral  convic- 
tions unfavourable  to  the  action  of  the 
State,  —  how  even  in  constitutional  ques- 
tions it  might  easily  happen  that  a  ques- 
tion should  be  raised  between  the  Crown 
and  the  people,  in  which  the  people  would 
need  all  the  power  of  religious  enthusiasm 
to  help  them  to  defeat  the  autocracy  of  the 
Crown,  and  how  wholly  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Administration  these  new  Bills  will 
place  the  pastors  of  all  sects,  so  that  it  will 
be  hardly  possible  for  an  enthusiasm  hos- 
tile to  any  State  policy  to  develop  itself 
through  the  Churches  if  these  measures 
pass. 

For  undoubtedly  the  conception  of  these 
new  measures  comes  much  nearer  to  the 
notion  of  a  perfectly  uniform*  caste  of  re- 
ligious teachers,  and  an  absolute  State 
veto  on  all  religious  teaching  unpleasant 
to  the  authorities,  than  any  system  we 
Englishmen  have  known  since  the  time  of 
the  Tudors.  By  the  new  Bill,  every  religious 
teacher  in  Prussia  must  attend  the  State 
schools,  and  afterwards  the  State  Universi- 
ties; he  must  not  live  in  any  sectarian 
college  while  attending  these  Universities, 
and  he  must  attend  the  theological  classes 
of  the  Universities,  howeveT  distasteful 
to  himself  or  his  friends  they  may  be. 
He  is  examined  by  the  State  in  literature 
and  science  before  he  can  enter  any  reli- 
gious ministry,  and  cannot  enter  it  without 
a  State  certificate.  Even  after  obtaining 
that  certificate,  he  can  take  no  religious 
office  without  the  assent  of  the  State,  and 
after  he  has  entered  any  one,  cannot 
change  it  for  another  without  the  assent 
of  the  State.    The  State  may  object  to 
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any  appointment  to  a  clerical  offioe,  on  the 
ground  that  the  teacher  teaches  what  ia 
dangerous  to  the  interests  of  the  State; 
and  the  Court  of  appeal  is  certain  to  sup- 
port the  Minister  in  his  views  on  this 
head.  Thus  every  religious  teacher  is 
bound  hand  and  foot  to  the  State.  If  he 
wishes  to  preach  against  a  political  pro- 
posal, he  knows  well  that  this  will  be  fatal 
to  his  prospects,  and  that  at  the  next  step 
in  his  career  the  Minister  will  bar  the  way 
of  his  promotion.  And  indeed,  in  all  prob- 
ability, with  the  careful  steps  taken  in 
early  life  to  impress  upon  his  mind  the 
dead  uniformity  of  opinions  which  the 
State  has  once  sanctioned,  the  ministers 
of  religion  —  those  of  them  at  least  who 
submit  to  the  laws  — will  be  very  little 
more  in  Prussia  under  these  laws  than  a 
great  spiritual  constabulary  whose  eyes 
wait  upon  the  beck  of  the  State,  and  who 
will  apply  in  the  moral  region  the  same 
spirit  .of  mar  tine  tism  which  the  Prussian 
police  apply  in  the  physical  region. 

We  do  not  think  this  kind  of  legislation 
wholesome.  We  have  no  sympathy  what- 
ever with  the  ambitious  attempts  of  the 
Church  of  R*me  to  interfere  in  political 
matters,'  and  thfnk  that  any  punishments 
which  priests  may  incur  for  disobeying  the 
ordinary  civil  law  of  the  realm  are  just 
punishments.  But  to  prevent  such  meas- 
ures as  these,  by  giving  the  State  practi- 
cally a  veto  on  the  spontaneous  life  of  the 
moral  and  religious  teachers  of  the  nation, 
is,  to  our  minds,  to  apply  a  remedy  far 
more  mischievous  than  the  disease.  It  is 
impossible  to  combine  the  active  interfer- 
ence and  restriction  of  the  State  with  the 
chief  benefit  which  is  obtained  by  religious 
teaching.  That  benefit  is,  we  suppose,  the 
fostering  of  deep  and  warm  and  spontane- 
ous moods  of  feelings  on  the  subject  of 
the  highest  ideal  motives  and  the  true  des- 
tiny of  man ;  but  the  State,  from  the  very 
necessity  of  the  case,  is  occupied  in  con- 
sidering how  to  make  it  easiest  to  govern, 
and  how  to  avoid  outbursts  of  popular  im- 
pulse against  its  own  favourite  schemes. 
Of  course,  if  it  can  avoid  them  by  cutting 
them  off  at  their  source,  it  will  do  so. 
Anything  that  looks  "dangerous,"  that 
looks  as  if  it  would  give  trouble,  the  State 
will  prohibit,  if  it  can.  But  which  of  the 
great  spontaneous  movements  of  thought 
and  feeling  in  all  history  has  not  looked 
dangerous,,  has  not  been  regarded  with 
jealous  eyes  by  the  powers  interested  in 
preserving  order,  when  it  first  broke  forth  ? 
Could  the  Anti-Slavery  movement  have 
assumed  the  great  proportions  it  did  in 
America  before  the  Civil  War,  if  the  State 


had  had  a  veto  on  all  ministers  of  religion 
who  taught  doctrines  unfavourable  to  its 
authority  ?  Nay,  could  even  a  great  reli- 
gious movement  go  on  in  Prussia  itself 
against  political  corruptibility  such  as  has 
been  lately  brought  to  light  in  connection 
with  the  railway  system,  if  the  ministers 
who  took  it  up  knew  that  they  could  not 
offend  the  State  without  losing  all  hope  of 
a  career,  even  in  the  profession  they  had 
chosen  for  themselves?  It  is  impossible 
for  the  State  to  help  wishing  to  make  the 
wheels  of  government  run  smooth;  now 
the  great  advantage  of  the  free  religious 
life  of  a  people  is  generally  to  awaken 
vital  forces  which  make  the  wheels  of  gov- 
ernment run  anything  but  smoothly,  and 
of  course  the  administration  will  resent 
the  trouble  which  such  forces  give,  and 
try  to  keep  them  in  check.  We  sincerely 
believe  then,  that  civil  society  in  Prussia, 
in  the  unfortunate  enthusiasm  of  its  new 
self-respect,  is  making  a  very  serious  mis- 
take when  it  gives  Prince  Bismarck  its 
support  for  this  restrictive  legislation. 
Possibly  the  Government  will  succeed  in 
the  immediate  object  befqre  it,  possibly 
also  it  may  fail  by  attempting  too  much 
and  bringing  on  a  reaction ;  but  whether 
it  succeed  or  fail,  thi3  legislation  must  se- 
riously choke  the  springs  of  those  spon- 
taneous popular  convictions  and  emotions 
from  which  half  the  depth  and  fulness 
and  elasticity  and  nobility  of  any  people's 
life  proceeds.  It  cannot  promote  either 
freedom  of  heart  or  freedom  of  thought  to 
fashion  the  popular  teachers  of  a  nation 
all  in  one  mould ;  and  even  then,  to  bind 
the  mover  by  the  most  stringent  guaran- 
tees not  to  give  utterance  to  any  thought 
which  is  likely  to  be  seriously  offensive  to 
the  ruling  caste. 


From  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
HISTORY   OF   RUSSIAN   PROGRESS  IN 

CHINA. 

It  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  that  the  first  Russian  settlement 
was  made  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Ural 
Mountains.  In  15S7  Tobolsk  was  built. 
Then  followed  in  Quick  succession  the  es- 
tablishment of  Tomsk,  Yakutsk,  and 
Okhotsk,  and  in  1636  reports  brought  by 
wandering  Cossacks  of  the  wealth  of  the 
Amoor  district  stimulated  the  Government 
of  the  Czar  to  push  their  outposts  across 
the  intervening  space  of  plain  and  forest 
to  the  coasts  of  Chinese  Manchuria.  Sev- 
eral successive  expeditions  were  fitted  out 
for  this  purpose,  and  in  1650  one  Khaba- 
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rof,  after  having  committed  deeds  which 
hare  left  a  lasting  stigma  on  the  Russian 
name,  succeeded  in  penetrating  as  far  as 
the  Lower  Amoor.  The  following  year 
witnessed  the  first  collision  between  the 
subjects  of  the  Czar  and  the  soldiers  of  the 
Emperor  of  China.  In  attempting  to  land 
from  his  boats  to  attack  a  native  fort  situ- 
ated on  the  bank  of  the  river,  Ehabarof 
was  met  by  the  Daurian  garrison  and  fifty 
Manchoo  horsemen,  who,  however,  fled  at 
the  first  discharge  of  the  Russian  firearms. 
The  fort  was  carried  by  assault,  and  the 
garrison  were  put  to  the  sword,  no  quarter 
being  given  by  the  Russians  to  its  compar- 
atively defenceless  defenders. 

On  the  day  succeeding  the  capture  of 
this  fort,  the  Manchoo  fugitives  returned 
accompanied  by  a  Chinese  mandarin,  who 
visited  the  Russian  commander,  and  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  the  people  of  the  two 
nations  might  for  the  future  live  together 
in  amity.  But  it  soon  became  apparent 
that  peace  could  only  be  maintained  by 
the  cession  to  Russia  of  the  whole  of  the 
Amoor  district,  and  the  Chinese,  who  were 
in  no  humour  thus  to  yield  to  the  invaders, 
thereupon  sent*  reinforcements  into  the 
threatened  provinces,  and  in  1652  attack- 
ed the  Russian  fort  of  Achanskoi  Gorod. 
Here,  again,  the  Russians  were  victorious, 
and  the  Manchoos  retreated,  leaving  676 
dead  on  the  field,  while  ten  only  of  the 
garrison  were  killed.  In  1654  Stepanof 
was  sent  to  command  the  Russian  forces, 
and  suffered  a  repulse  while  attempting  to 
ascend  the  Sungari.  But  this  reverse  by 
no  means  checked  his  daring,  and  the  suc- 
cessful resistance  he  offered  to  an  attack 
made  on  his  position  by  an  'army  of  10,000 
Chinese  soldiers  in  the  following  year  com- 
pletely restored  his  prestige. 

The  accession  of  Kanghi  to  the  throne 
of  China  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  in  the  fortunes  of  that  empire,  and  was 
followed  by  the  commencement  of  a  new 
system  of  intercourse  with  the  Russians. 
After  numberless  engagements  with  the 
Cossack  armies,  in  which  the  usual  for- 
tunes of  war  attended  the  two  forces, 
Kanghi  in  1670  despatched  an  embassy 
to  St.  Petersburg  to  complain  of  the  en- 
croachments made  on  his  territory  by  the 
subjects  of  the  Czar.  A  conciliatory  an- 
swer was  returned  to  the  ambassador,  and 
Milovanof  was  sent  to  China  personally  to 
assure  the  Emperor  of  the  Czar's  friendly 
feeling  towards  him.  On  his  arrival  at 
Peking  Milovanof  was  received  in  audience 
by  the  Emperor,  and  he  finally  returned 
to  St.  Petersburg  laden  with  presents  and 


rewards.  The  hopes  to  which  this  embassy 
save  rise  in  the  minds  of  the  Chinese  were 
doomed  to  speedy  disappointment.  The 
aggressive  action  of  the  Russians  showed 
no  diminution,  and  in  1674  they  even  went 
the  length  of  making  the  Tunjjuzians  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Albazin  tributary  to 
the  Czar.  This  step  was  one  which  they 
knew  would  be  resented  by  the  Chinese, 
and  Nicolas  Spafarik,  a  native  of  Greece, 
was  therefore  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Pe- 
king to  mitigate  the  wrath  of  the  Empe- 
ror. Notwithstanding  the  ill  success  of 
his  negotiations  with  Milovanof,  Kanghi 
received  this  envoy  also,  but  in  return  for 
this  condescension  a  promise  was  extracted 
from  Spafarik  that  his  countrymen  should 
cease  to  navigate  the  Lower  Amoor.  In 
no  sense'  was  this  promise  kept,  and  the 
Chinese,  wearied  of  diplomatic  action, 
made  preparations  to  take  the  field.  The 
campaign  of  1682  commenced  with  the  de- 
feat of  a  detachment  of  Cossacks,  some  of 
whom  were  taken  prisoners  and  sent  to 
Peking.  The  tide  of  victory  now  for  a 
brief  space  turned  to  the- side  of  the  Chi- 
nese, and  by  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Rus- 
sians were  completely  driven  out  of  the 
Lower  Amoor,  and  Albazin,  a  fortified 
place  of  considerable  importance,  was  cap- 
tured and  razed  to  the  ground.  Two 
years  later,  however,  the  Russians  re- 
gained the  territory  they  had  lost,  and, 
feeling  that  they  were  then  in  position  to 
treat  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  Chinese, 
they  proposed  to  open  negotiations.  But 
numerous  delays  occurred,  and  it  was  only 
after  the  despatch  of  two  successive  en- 
voys to  Peking  that  it  was  finally  agreed 
that  commissioners  should  be  appointed  on 
either  sidle  to  fix  definitely  the  boundary 
lines  between  the  two  empires.  Nerchin- 
ski  was  chosen  as  the  place  of  meeting, 
and  thither  in  1689  Golovin  on  the  part  of 
Russia,  and  two  representatives  of  the 
Court  of  Peking  repaired.  The  Chinese 
Commissioners,  contrary  to  the  agreed 
stipulations  arrived  at  Nerchinski  with  an 
overwhelming  force,  evidently  with  the 
intention  of  lowering  the  Russian  demands. 
But,  although  the  presence  of  so  large  an 
army  caused  Golovin  no  little  uneasiness, 
he  yet  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
Chinese  to  draw  the  boundary  along  the 
line  of  the  River  Union  and  "  the  long 
chain  of  mountains  extending  from  the 
sources  of  the  Kerbecki  to  the  Eastern 
Ocean."  Thus  was  peace  secured,  and  the 
famous  compact  of  Nerchinski  formed  th  e 
basis  of  the  Convention  concluded  in  1738 
of  all  communication  between    the    two 
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Powers  until  it  was  superseded  by  the 
treaty  made  by  Count  Poutiatine  &t  Tient- 
sin in  the  year  1858. 

During  this  interval  numerous  Russian 
embassies,  more  or  le3a  of  a  mercantile 
nature,  visited  Peking,  where  they  were 
always  hospitably  received,  and  where  a 
house,  known  as  the  "  Russia  House," 
was  set  apart  especially  for  their  accomo- 
dation. Batches  of  Russian  youths  were 
also  allowed  to  take  up  their  residence  in 
the  capital  for  periods  not  exceeding  ten 
years  for  the  purpose  of  studying  Chinese, 
and  complimentary  presents  were  freely 
exchanged  between  the  respective  Empe- 
rors. Among  the  people  of  the  two  coun- 
tries there  has  always  existed  an  inclina- 
tion to  assimilate,  and  at  this  present  mo- 
ment, in  the  northern  quarter  of  Peking, 
are  to  be  found  numerous  descendants  of 
the  Cossack  prisoners  taken  by  the  Chinese 
during  the  wars  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, who,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty 
of  Nerchinski,  preferred  rather  to  remain 
in  the  land  of  their  captivity  than  to  re- 
turn to  Siberia. 

In  the  year  1857  the  question  of  coloniz- 
ing the  Amoor  district  again  seriously  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  the  Russians,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  arrival  of  Lord  Elgin 
and  Baron  Gros  in  force  in  China,  with 
orders  to  make  new  treaties,  appeared  to 
them  to  be  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
gaining  a  further  cession  of  territory.  To 
accomplish  this  object  Count  Poutiatine 
waa  Bent  overland  with  directions  to  claim 
an  audience  at  Peking,  and,  as  it  was  re- 
ported, to  offer  substantial  assistance 
against  the  Taeping  rebels  in  exchange  for 
the  three  Manchurian  provinces  of  Girin, 
Amoor,  and  Leaotung.  But  the  refusal 
of  the  Emperor  to  receive  the  Count  at 
Peking  unless  he  were  prepared  to  per- 
form the  "kotow,"  and  certain  aggressive 
measures  taken  by  the  mandarins  on  the 
Amoor,  showed  that  the  Chinese  were  in- 
clined rather  to  act  on  the  offensive  than 
otherwise.  The  instant  the  Czar's  Gov- 
ernment became  aware  of  the  threatening 
aspect  of  affairs  large  reinforcements  were 
despatched  to  the  Amoor,  and  Count  Pou- 
tiatine was  instructed  to  lend  his  moral 
support  to  all  demands  of  common  interest 
which  might  be  made  by  the  Ambassadors 
of  England  and  France  on  the  Court  of 
Peking.  Acting  on  these  orders,  Count 
Poutiatine  placed  himself  in  communica- 
tion with  Lord  Elgin  and  Baron  Gros,  and 
while  he  aided  them  in  their  deliberations 
he  at  the  same  time  played  the  part  of 
mediator  between  them  and  the  Chinese. 
In  this  crisis  the  decided  policy  carried  out 


by  England  and  France  won  for  them- 
selves and  for  Russia  that  which  no  other 
line  of  action  could  possibly  have  obtained ; 
and  when,  in  the  summer  of  1858,  the  Am- 
bassadors arrived  before  Tientsin,  instead 
of  finding  the  Chinese  possessed  with  the 
spirits  of  pride  and  presumptuous  daring, 
they  were  met  by  overtures  for  peace.  A 
like  spirit  soon  manifested  itself  on  t!ie 
Amoor,  and  Muravief,  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral of  Siberia,  who  arrived  in  the  month 
of  May  at  the  head  of  troops  prepared  to 
fight,  found  there  was  no  longer  occasion 
for  an  appeal  to  arms.  With  considerable 
adroitness,  however,  he  took  advantage 
of  the  yielding  temper  of  the  Chinese,  and 
concluded  with  the  Imperial  Commission- 
ers on  the  spot  a  treaty  by  which  China 
ceded  to  Russia  the  left  bank  of  the  Amoor 
to  the  Urfuri,  and  both  banks  below  that 
river.  Meanwhile,  Count  Poutiatine,  in 
entire  ignorance  of  the  grand  coup  made 
by  his  countrymen  in  the  north,  concluded 
a  treaty  at  Tientsin,  under  the  terms  of 
which  Ignatief  shortly  afterwards  took  np 
his  residence  at  Peking  as  Russian  ambas- 
sador. 

The  action  of  the  Russians  in  China 
during  the  troublous  year  of  1859  is  en- 
veloped in  mystery.  Numerous  reports 
were  current  at  the  time  that  they  had  at- 
tempted to  gain  still  further1  concessions 
by  offering  to  assist  the  Government 
against  the  Allies,  and  it  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand upon  what  other  ground  than 
this  the  Chinese  could  have  been  willing 
to  execute  the  extraordinary  treaty  which 
was  concluded  in  November  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  especially  as  it  is  known  that 
subsequently  several  batteries  of  Russian 
guns  were  received  at  Peking.  But,  how- 
ever this  may  be,  the  fact  remains  that, 
under  the  pressure  of  defeat  by  the  allied 
armies,  the  Chinese  Government  by  a 
stroke  of  the  pen  handed  over  to  the  Rus- 
sians the  whole  sea-coast  of  Manchuria 
between  the  river  Usuri  aud  the  sea,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Amoor  to  the  Corean 
frontier.  Above  and  beyond  this,  also, 
the  old-established  right  of  going  to  Peking 
and  of  trading  at  Urja  and  Kalgan  waa  at 
the  same  time  restored  to  the  Russian 
merchants  at  Kiachta,  and  sites  for  the 
erection  of  a  Russian  factory  and  church 
were  granted  at  Kashgar.  The  import- 
ance of  this  convention  can  scarcely  be 
overrated.  It  has  placed  the  Russians  in 
possession  of  some  of  the  finest  harbours 
in  the  world,  and  has  given  them  a  van- 
tage ground  in  the  Pacific  the  full  value 
of  which  is  appreciated  by  none  more 
than  by  the  Russians  themselves. 
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An  Illustrated  Monthly  Journal,  nniverasJly  admitted  to  be  the  Handsomest  Periodical  in  the  World.    A 

Representative  and  Champion  of  American  Tatte. 

NOT  FOR  SALE  IN  BOOK  OR  NEWS  STORES. 

THE  ALDINE,  while  Issued  with  all  the  regularity,  has  none  of  the  temporary  or  timet*  interest  char- 
acteristic of  ordinary  periodicals.  It  Is  an  elegant  miscellany  of  pare,  light,  and  graceful  literature:  and 
a  collodion  of  picture*,  the  rarest  specimens  of  artist io  skill,  in  blaok  and  white.  Although  each  suc- 
ceeding number  affords  a  fresh  pleasure  to  Its  friends,  the  real  value  and  beauty  of  THE  ALDINE  will  be 
most  appreciated  after  it  has  been  bound  up  at  the  close  of  the  year.  While  other  publications  may  claim 
superior  cheapness,  as  compared  with  rivals  of  a  similar  class,  THE  ALDINE  is  a  unique  and  original 
conception  —  alone  and  unapproached  —  absolutely  without  competition  in  prioe  or  ohamcter.  The  pos- 
se&<or  of  a  complete  volume  caunot  duplicate  the  quantity  of  fine  paper  and  engravings  in  any  other  shapa 
or  number  of  vol  u  mew /or  ten  timet  it*  cost ;  and  then,  then  are  the  chroma*,  besides  T 

ART    DEPARTMENT. 

s 

Notwithstanding  the  increase  in  the  price  of  subscription  last  Fall,  when  THE  ALDINE  assamed  111 
prevent  noble  proportions  and  representative  character,  the  edition  was  more  than  doubled  daring  the 
past  year;  proving  lha»  the  American  public  appreciate,  and  will  support,  a  ainoere  effort  in  the  cans*  of 
Art.  The  publishers,  anxious  to  justify  the  ready  confidence  thus  demonstrated,  have  exerted  themselves 
to  the  utmost  to  develop  and  improve  the  work;  and  the  plans  for  the  coming  year,  as  unfolded  by  the 
monthly  issues,  will  astonish  and  delight  even  the  most  sanguine  friends  of  TH  K  AJUDIK  E. 

The  publishers  are  authorized  to  announce  deaigus  from  many  of  the  most  eminent  artist*  of  America. 

In  addition,  THE  ALDINE  will  reproduce  example!  of  the  best  foreign  master*,  selected  with  a  view 
to  the  highest  artistic  success,  and  greatest  general  interest;  avoiding  such  as  have  become  familiar, 
through  photographs  or  copies  of  any  kind. 

The  quarterly  tinted  pluiesfor  137a,  will  reproduce  four  of  John  S.  Davis'  inimitable  child-sketches, 
appropriate  to  the  four  seasons.  These  plates,  appearing  in  the  issues  for  January,  April,  July,  and  Octo- 
ber, would  be  alone  worth  the  price  of  a  year's  subscription. 

The  popular  feature  of  a  copiously  illustrated  "  Christmas  "  number  will  be  continued. 

To  i>os:m'.->s  such  a  valuable  epitome  of  the  art  world,  at  a  cost  so  trifling,  will  command  the  subscrip- 
tion ."of  trrnsands  in  overy  section  of  the  country;  but,  as  the  usefulness  and  attractions  of  THE  ALDINK 
can  bo  enhanced,  in  proportion  to  the  numerical  increase  of  its  supporters,  the  publishers  propose  to 
make  "  assurance  doubly  sure,"  by  the  following  unparalleled  oner  of 

PREMIUM  CHR0MO8   FOR  1873. 

Every  subscriber  to  THE  ALD1NTE,  who  pays  in  advance  for  the  year  1878.  will  receive,  without  addi- 
tional charge,  a  pair  of  beautiful  oil  chromos,  after  J.  J.  11  ill,  the  eminent  English  paiuter.  The  pictures 
entitled  '  Hie  Village  Belle,"  and  "  Crossing  the  Moor,"  are  14x20  inche-.;  are  printed  from  26  different 
plates,  requiring  25  impressions  and  tint*  to  oerfect  eaoh  picture.  The  same  chromos  are  sold  for  980  per 
pair,  in  the  art  stores.  As  it  is  the  determination  of  its  conductors  to  keep  THE  ALDINE  out  of  the 
reach  of  competition  in  every  department,  the  chromos  will  be  iound  correspondingly  ahead  of  any  that 
can  be  offered  by  oilier  periodicals.  Every  subscriber  will  receive  a  certiiicate.  over  the  signature  of  the 
publisher*,  ifnarantieing  that  the  chromos  delivered  shall  be  equal  to  the  samples  furnished  the  agent,  or 
the  mown-  Will  be  refunded.  The  distribution  of  pictures  of  this  grade,  free  to  the  subscribers  to  aflvedol- 


th&«e  chromos,  see  November  issue  of  THE  ALD1N  E.) 

THE  LITERARY  DEPARTMENT 

will  continue  under  the  care  of  Bin.  RICHARD  HENRY  STODDARD,  assisted  by  the  best  writer*  and 
poets  of  the  day,  who  will  strive  to  have  the  literature  of  THK  ALDINE  always  in  keeping  with  its 
artistic  attractions. 

TERMS. 
(5  per  annum,  In  advance,  with  Oil  Ohromos  fine. 

THE  ALDINE  will,  hereafter,  be  obtainable  only  by  snbsoription.  There  will  be  no  reduced  ojr  •lob 
rate-  cash  for  subscriptions  must  be  sent  to  the  publisher*  director  handed  to  the  local  agent,  without 
responsibility  to  the  publishers,  except  in  oases  where  the  certificate  is  given,  bearing  the/bo-siauJa  signa- 
ture of  Jajukr  Sutton  &  Co. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

Any  person,  wishing  to  act  permanently  as  a  local  agent,  will  receive  full  and  prompt  bfiNnslta  ftp 
br  plying  to 

JAMES   SUTTON   &   CO.,    Publishers, 

58  Maiden  Laiie,  New  York. 
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